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BETWEEN  the  1st  of  January,  710  (44 
B.  c.),  and  the  fatal  15th  of  March  we 
have  barely  a  word  from  Cicero's  pen. 
There  are  a  couple  of  notes  to  that 
Curius  who  had  been  so  kind  to  the 
beloved  freedman  Tiro,  when  he  was  ill 
at  Patrae,  in  Achaia,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  East,  in  one  of  which  Cicero 
alludes,  in  a  tone  of  resigned  sarcasm, 
to  what  seems  to  us  a  comparatively 
trifling  act  of  aggression  on  Caesar's 
part,  and  adds  that  he  wishes  he  were 
out  of  his  country  for  good  and  all. 
There  is  a  third  letter,  dated  early  in 
January,  to  a  certain  Acilius,  in  Achaia, 
recommending  Curius  to  his  especial  fa- 
vor. And  then  .there  is  dead  silence 
until  three  weeks  after  the  assassination 
of  Caesar. 

The  general  course  of  events  during 
that  memorable  winter  is  well  enough 
known.  Already  at  the  New  Year  Cae- 
sar was  virtually  king.1  He  realized  as 
clearly  as  other  usurpers  have  done  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  his  prestige  by 
fresh  military  successes,  and  he  was 
presently  to  depart  for  the  Parthian 
war.  But  he  had  made  Antony  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship;  Dolabella, 

1  For  an  admirable  resume  of  the  precise 
nature  and  extent  of  Caesar's  political  usurpa- 
tions see  Duruy's  history.  "  Comrae  dictateur  a 
vie  et  consul  pour  dix  ans,  il  avait  la  puissance 
executive  avec  le  droit  de  puiser  dans  le  tre*- 
sor;  con  11  no  imperator,  la  puissance  militaire. 
La  puissance  tribune'tienne  lui  donna  le  ve"to 
sur  le  pouvoir  14gislatif ;  prince  du  se'nat,  il 
dirigeait  les  de*bats  de  cette  assemble  ;  pre*fet 


somewhat  against  Antony's  will,  was  to 
act  as  his  own  substitute  while  he  should 
be  away,  and  his  particular  friends,  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa,  were  consuls  designate 
for  the  next  year.  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
too,  had  been  made  praetors,  with  what- 
ever show  of  popular  election  was  still 
preserved.  The  former,  Caesar's  life- 
long favorite,  received  the  distinguished 
post  of  praetor  urbanus.  Yet,  as  though 
there  really  lurked  a  vague  suspicion  of 
that  intractable  pair  under  Caesar's  light 
remark  about  "  misliking  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  pale  and  lean,"  both  had 
also  received  foreign  appointments  which 
would  presently  remove  them  from  the 
scene  of  action,  —  Brutus  the  governor- 
ship of  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  that  of 
Syria.  Every  few  weeks  now  some  new 
feeler  was  put  forth  to  test  the  temper 
of  the  people  concerning  the  definite 
assumption  by  their  master  of  the  title 
and  insignia  of  that  royalty  which  he 
already  possessed  in  fact.  The  first  ex- 
periment tried  by  Caesar  was  that  of 
not  rising  from  his  chair  of  state  when 
waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  senators. 
The  discourtesy  was  plainly  resented. 
One  morning  the  statues  of  the  great 

des  moaurs,  il  la  coraposait  a  son  gre* ;  grand 
pontife,  il  faisait  parler  la  religion  selon  ses  in- 
te'rets  et  surveillait  ses  ministres.  Les  finances, 
I'arnie'e,  la.  religion,  le  pouvoir  exe*cutif,  une 
partie  de  1'autorite"  judiciare,  la  moitie"  du 
pouvoir  electoral,  et  indirectement  presque 
toute  la  puissance  legislative  e'taient  done  i  >'- 
unis  dans  ses  mains."  (Histoire  des  Remains, 
par  Victor  Duniy,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xxxii.  p.  501.) 


Assum  Igitur. 
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man  wore  found  bedecked  with  the 
{MI >ii/rnii  of  royalty,  and  during  the 
grand  annual  function  upon  the  Alban 
Mount  (when  will  the  world  behold 
again  so  stalely  a  ceremony  upon  so 
.superb  a  theatre?),  among  the  shouts 
that  hailed  the  Dictator  as  he  passed 
the  word  rex  was  clearly  distinguishable. 
-Not  king,  but  Caesar,"  was  the  proud 
reply,  and  the  tribunes  felt  encouraged 
to  arrest  the  indiscreet  bawlers ;  but 
they  were  promptly  rebuked  by  Caesar 
for  their  officiousness,  and  informed  that 
it  lay  with  himself  to  punish  the  offense. 

In  February  came  that  indecent  fes- 
tival of  the  Lupercalia,  the  carnival  of 
ancient  Rome,  during  which  Antony, 
the  consul,  who  was  at  least  too  old  for 
the  tomfooleries  of  the  occasion,  and 
who  must  have  been  like  a  Bacchus 
of  Rubens  in  the  traditional  costume, 
"  thrice  did  offer  him  a  kingly  crown, 
which  he  did  thrice  refuse."  Directly 
afterward,  apropos  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Parthian  expedition,  which  were 
now  being  pushed  rapidly  forward,  the 
rumor  began  to  circulate  of  a  passage 
opportunely  discovered  in  one  of  the 
sibylline  books,  which  announced  that 
the  Parthians  could  be  subdued  by  none 
other  than  a  king ;  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  action  was  to  be  taken  in  the 
Senate,  upon  the  Ides  of  March,  on  the 
propriety  of  making  all  safe  by  invest- 
ing Caesar  with  the  necessary  dignity 
before  he  went  away. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  was 
this  rumor  which  suddenly  brought  to 
a  head  the  smouldering  designs  against 
the  life  of  Caesar.  The  very  silence, 
during  the  late  winter,  of  a  man  like 
Cicero,  so  prone  to  relieve  excited  feel- 
ing by  pungent  speech,  indicates  that 
the  exasperation  against  the  Dictator  of 
those  who  now  called  themselves  the 
Boni  had  passed  from  the  sentimental 
into  the  dangerous  phase.  The  mid- 
night portents,  true  offspring  of  heated 
brains,  and  the  inflammatory  placards, 
like  those  which  called  upon  M.  Brutus 


to  be  worthy  of  his  great  ancestor,  the 
king-slayer  (who  was,  however,  not  his 
direct  ancestor),  seem  all  to  belong  to 
the  early  days  of  March.  But  when  it 
comes  to  a  careful  search  among  the 
authentic  records  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  notorious  of  public  crimes,  we  find 
both  the  preliminary  arrangements  and 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  deed 
involved  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery. 
Cassius  was  unquestionably  the  prime 
mover  of  the  plot.  Brutus,  whose  sister 
he  had  married,  required  considerable 
persuasion  before  he  could  be  induced 
to  engage  in  it.  Cicero  was  not  let 
into  the  secret  at  all.  It  was  not  that 
men  doubted  his  approval  of  the  act ; 
and  how  enthusiastically  he  did  at  first 
approve  it  we  shall  presently  see.  It 
was  an  article  in  the  creed  of  these  men 
of  the  past  that  the  assassination  of 
a  tyrant  is,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
pious  and  a  glorious  act.  The  old  Ro- 
man constitution  distinctly  provided  for 
the  case.  The  only  doubt  would  be 
whether  these  desperate  circumstances 
had  now  arrived ;  and  when  Plutarch 
tells  us,  in  his  Brutus,  that  Cicero  was 
excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  con- 
spirators because  of  the  ingrain  ten- 
dency, which  had  grown  on  him  with 
his  white  hairs,  to  dally  and  deliberate, 
and  endlessly  to  balance  the  pros  and 
cons  of  every  possible  course  of  action, 
we  perceive  the  justice  of  the  remark, 
and  cannot  doubt  that  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  historians  is  here  speaking  the 
simple  truth.  What  was  to  be  done 
had  to  be  done  quickly.  It  would  never 
do  to  let  that  question  of  the  royal  title 
come  up  before  a  subservient  Senate, 
backed  by  an  ostensibly  religious  sanc- 
tion. Everything  goes  to  show  that  the 
last  arrangements  were  hurriedly  made, 
the  rash  act  clumsily,  if  boldly,  executed, 
and  the  subsequent  policy  of  the  confed- 
erates left  altogether  to  that  shaping  of 
circumstance  whereby  they  were  so  sig- 
nally betrayed. 

They  were  sixty  in  all,  —  some  say 
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eighty,  —  but  even  the  former  number 
seems  incredibly  large.  Their  most  dis- 
tinguished recruit,  after  the  two  chiefs, 
was  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  Caesar's 
ablest  generals,  a  man  whom  the  latter 
trusted  so  implicitly  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  of  the  young  Oc- 
tavian,  in  the  will  which  was  afterward 
read  to  the  populace  with  such  terrible 
effect.  Decimus  was  actually  present  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Lepidus,  the  future 
triumvir,  to  Caesar  on  the  evening  of 
March  14th,  during  which  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  kind  of  death  most 
to  be  desired,  and  Caesar  gave  his  voice 
for  a  sudden  one.  There  was  another 
gathering  the  same  night  at  the  house 
of  Cassius,  which  may  perhaps  have 
broken  up  with  the  singing  of  a  favorite 
old  Greek  banqueting  song,  —  the  spir- 
ited scholion  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton :  — 

"  Wreathed  with  myrtle  be  my  glave,  — 
Wreathed  like  yours,  brave  hearts,  when  ye 
Death  to  the  oppressor  gave, 
And  to  Athens  liberty." 

And  so  the  midnight  closed  which  beset 
with  such  phantasms  of  horror  the  pillow 
of  Caesar's  wife,  and  the  March  morning 
dawned,  as  the  early  spring  mornings 
now  dawn  upon  Rome. 

What  was  the  exact  spot  where  the 
daggers  did  their  ferocious  work  ?  Pom- 
pey's  Curia,  of  course,  —  the  Senate 
House,  adjoining,  or  more  probably  con- 
nected by  an  open  portico  with,  the  mag- 
nificent theatre  which  the  great  rival  of 
Caesar  had  built  and  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  plane-trees,  near  the  modern 
Campo  di  Fiori. 

But  what  portion  of  the  Curia  ?  The 
name  was  plainly  applied  both  to  the 
senate  chamber  itself  and  to  the  portico 
aforesaid,  on  which  the  hall  of  assembly 
undoubtedly  opened.  The  story  ran  like 
wild-fire  over  Rome,  that  afternoon,  that 
Caesar  had  been  assassinated  in  full  Sen- 
ate, in  the  face  and  eyes  of  all  the  Fa- 
thers ;  and  so  it  would  probably  have 
done  had  he  been  killed  anywhere  on 


the  premises  which  went  by  Pompey's 
name.  The  tendency  even  of  truthful 
people,  in  times  of  high  public  excite- 
ment, to  add  a  touch  of  horror  in  re- 
peating such  a  tale  is  all  but  irresistible. 
We*  are  not  yet  a  generation  removed 
from  that  foul  deed  which  was  done  in 
the  theatre  at  Washington,  whose  histri- 
onic perpetrator  also  made  a  merit  of 
having  nourished  his  soul  on  classical 
precedents  ;  yet  in  how  many  different 
ways  has  the  sad  story  been  told,  and 
which  of  us  knows  just  how  the  thing 
befell  ?  The  truth  is  that  men's  own 
senses  play  them  false  at  such  a  time. 
In  this  case,  moreover,  the  murderers 
were  never  brought  to  trial,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  properly  to  sift  the  evi- 
dence concerning  the  details  of  their 
grim  achievement.  The  result  is  that 
our  three  principal  authorities  for  what 
took  place  upon  the  Ides  of  March  — 
Suetonius,  Plutarch,  and  Appian  —  are 
materially  at  variance  with  one  another, 
and  Plutarch  is  hardly  consistent  with 
himself.  He  speaks  as  though  the  Sen- 
ate were  sitting  in  the  portico,  or  colon- 
nade, which  one  would  think  impossible. 
"  The  very  place,  too,  where  the  Senate 
was  to  meet  seemed  to  be,  by  divine 
appointment,  favorable  to  their  purpose. 
It  was  a  portico,  one  of  those  adjoining 
the  theatre,  with  a  large  exhedra,  or  re- 
cess, in  which  there  stood  a  statue  of 
Pompey,  erected  to  him  by  the  common- 
wealth when  he  adorned  that  part  of 
the  city  with  the  portico  and  the  the- 
atre." 

This  appears  perfectly  explicit,  and 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind  a  place 
altogether  apt  for  the  crime  which  had 
been  resolved  upon ;  and  I  am  half 
tempted  to  question,  upon  repeated  com- 
parison of  the  three  narratives  named, 
whether  it  were  not  after  all  here,  out- 
side, in  wjiat  served  as  a  sort  of  vesti- 
bule to  the  senate  chamber,  that  the 
deed  was  done.  Here  the  conspirators 
may  well  have  waited,  as  men  lounge 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  until  the 
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]\:\<\  set  down  Caesar's  litter  ;  here 
Tulliiis  Oiinher  presented  his  petition, 
and  Cinna  gave  the  preconcerted  signal 
by  plucking  at  the  purple  robe.  It  was 
from  his  litter.1  not  from  his  chair  of 
state,  that  the  doomed  man  sprang'for- 
ward  at  the  cold  touch  of  Casca's  steel, 
the  only  necessarily  mortal  wound,  so 
said  the  physicians,  among  the  twenty- 
three  which  he  received,  and  that  heart- 
sickening  "  drawing  up "  of  the  robe 
was  but  an  instinctive  attempt  to  read- 
just the  drapery  deranged  by  his  sud- 
den movement. 

The  Conscript  Fathers,  and  Cicero 
among  them,  were  all  assembled  and 
waiting  the  tardy  arrival  of  their  per- 
petual president  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  the  spot,  —  within  easy  hearing  of  the 
struggle,  no  doubt,  had  it  not  been  so 
terribly  brief  and  silent.2  This  would 
explain  why  Brutus  should  have  shouted 
out  Cicero's  name  when  Caesar  had  fall- 
en ;  and  with  the  rest  of  the  horrified 
Senate  Cicero  probably  came  rushing 
out,  and  saw,  as  he  afterward  observed 
to  Atticus,  "  the  righteous  end  of  a  ty- 
rant." 

"  They  burst  forth  of  the  doors,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  and,  flying,  filled  the  people 
with  confusion  and  mad  fear;  so  that 
men  left  their  houses,  abandoning  their 
tables  and  their  goods,  and  some  came 
running  to  the  place  to  see  the  tragedy, 
while  others,  having  seen  it,  fled  away." 
Suetonius  also  says  that  as  soon  as  Caesar 
had  ceased  to  breathe  "  they  all  fled,  and 
he  lay  for  some  time,  until  three  slaves 
placed  him  upon  the  litter  with  his  arm 
hanging  down,  and  carried  him  to  his 
house."  And  Appian,  too,  with  a  touch 
of  strong  feeling:  "They  flying  like 
madmen,  three  servants  only  stayed  by, 
who,  placing  the  body  upon  the  litter, 
bore  it  home,  —  strangely,  since  there 

1  Appian  says  he  was  seated  on  his  throne 
(Qpovov),  hut  the  word  which  Plutarch  uses 
(Suftpoy)  is  applied  both  to  the  cushioned  seat 
of  a  litter  and  to  the  vehicle  itself.  Suetonius 
says  only  that  he  leaped  forward. 
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were  but  three  to  carry  him  who  only 
a  little  while  before  had  been  lord  of 
earth  and  sea." 

1  have  dwelt   too   long,  perhaps,  on 
what  is  after  all  only  a  possible  theory 
of   the  facts  concerning  Caesar's  death. 
I  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  well-known 
events    of    the  next  few  days :    the  re- 
tirement of  the  assassins  to  the  Capitol, 
accompanied  by  Cicero,  who  in  vain  en- 
treated  them   at   once   to  convoke  the 
scattered  Senate  there  ;  their  indecision 
and  divided  counsels ;  the  ambiguous  re- 
ception of  Brutus's  noble  yet  frigid  ad- 
dress to  the  people  from  the  Forum  ;  the 
quick  recovery  of  Antony  from  the  panic 
which  had  first  overtaken  him,  when  he 
fled  the  city  in  a  woman's  dress  ;  his  re- 
turn, and  bold  seizure  not  only  of  the 
public  treasure,  but  of  Caesar's  enormous 
private  hoards,  and  of   the  will  whose 
provisions  he  used  so  adroitly ;  the  om- 
inous movement  among  Caesar's  veterans 
quartered  in  the  town ;  the  popular  dem- 
onstration against  the  conspirators  which 
followed  the  funeral. 

From  the  republican  point  of  view, 
Caesar  should  never  have  been  taken  and 
Antony  left ;  and  Cicero,  over  and  above 
his  unconquerable  personal  aversion  for 
Antony,  was  enough  of  a  statesman  to 
know  it.  But  Cassius  was  a  haughty 
soldier,  and  Brutus  an  unpractical  theo- 
rist brought  up  in  the  school  of  Cato. 
They  wished  to  give  their  deed  the  air  of 
an  act  of  divine  retribution,  single  and 
passionless,  and  undef  aced  by  aught  that 
might  savor  of  private  vengeance  or 
needless  cruelty ;  and  Cicero,  stifling  his 
own  misgivings,  threw  himself  ardently 
into  their  design.  It  was  Antony,  after 
all,  who  convened  the  Senate  in  the 
temple  of  Tellus  on  the  17th  of  March, 
and  it  seems  almost  as  strange  to  us  as 
it  must  have  done  to  the  senators  them- 

2  Suetonius  mentions  merely  as  a  current  ru- 
mor Cffisar's  having  exclaimed  in  Greek,  when 
he  saw  Brutus's  weapon  lifted,  "  And  you,  my 
child  !  "     Others,  he  says,  maintain  that  the 
victim  spoke  not  a  word. 
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selves  that  Caesar  had  been  only  two 
days  dead  when  they  met.  In  fact,  his 
body  was  not  yet  consumed.  The  con- 
spirators did  not  attend  the  meeting,1  but 
Cicero  did,  and  successfully  exerted  his 
eloquence  to  procure  an  act  of  general 
amnesty  for  the  assassins,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  supported  the  measure 
which  ratified  all  the  laws  and  provisions 
of  the  late  Dictator. 

The  truce  between  the  contending 
parties  implied  by  this  twofold  legisla- 
tion was  sealed  by  social  civilities.  Bru- 
tus supped  with  Antony  that  night,  and 
Cassius  with  Lepidus,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse ;  and  Cicero,  having  thus,  as  he 
fondly  hoped,  assisted  in  establishing  a 
modus  vivendi  between  the  consul  and 
the  praetors,  and  paved  the  way  for  a 
restoration  of  that  old  order  in  which 
he  so  superstitiously  believed,  went  out 
of  town,  and  we  find  him  on  the  7th  of 
April  staying  in  the  suburban  villa  of 
one  Matius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar, 
and  a  man,  as  will  soon  appear,  of  a 
perspicacity  quite  superior  to  that  of  the 
deeply  engaged  partisans  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded. 

"I  cannot  understand  it,"  Cicero 
writes  impatiently  to  Atticus,  who  had 
remained  in  Rome.  " '  If  he/  says 
Matius,  '  with  all  his  genius  failed,  who 
will  ever  succeed  ? '  The  fact  is,  he 
talks  as  if  all  were  lost ;  and  so  it  may 
be,  for  aught  I  know,  and  Matius  appar- 
ently would  be  glad  of  it !  He  declares 
that  within  three  weeks  there  will  be  an 
insurrection  in  Gaul,  vowing  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  not  exchanged  a  word 
with  a  soul  except  Lepidus  since  the 
Ides  of  March.  In  fine,  he  prophesies 
that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end. 
How  admirable  by  contrast  appears  the 
conduct  of  Oppius,  who  was  just  as  true 
a  friend  to  Caesar,  but  has  not  said  a 
word  which  could  offend  one  of  the 
Boni !  "  He  adds  that  he  is  anxious  most 

1  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  during  this 
session  of  the  Senate  that  Brutus  made  his  ad- 
dress of  lofty  self -justification  to  the  populace. 


of  all  for  news  of  Brutus,  and  that  Ma- 
tius had  told  him  how  Caesar  once  said 
of  Brutus,  in  his  epigrammatic  way, 
"  It  makes  a  vast  difference  what  that 
man  wills,  for,  whatever  it  be,  he  wills 
it  mightily." 

How  incessantly  Matius  and  his  guest 
talked  about  Caesar  (of  what  else,  indeed, 
could  they  have  talked !)  appears  from 
the  fact  that  reference  is  also  made  to 
a  remark  of  Caesar  concerning  Cicero 
himself,  which  the  latter  takes  pains  to 
explain  in  a  sort  of  postscript  to  his  let- 
ter written  later  in  the  same  day :  "  One 
allusion  in  my  note  you  may  possibly 
not  have  understood.  The  facts  were 
these  :  Matius  tells  me  that  Caesar  said, 
at  the  time  when  I  went  to  him  on  be- 
half of  Sestius,  and  was  sitting  and  wait- 
ing till  my  turn  for  an  audience  should 
come,  '  How  can  I  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  expect  even  this  facile  gentleman  to 
be  my  friend,  when  he  has  to  wait  my 
convenience  in  this  fashion  ?  '  "  Cicero 
evidently  felt  a  sting  in  the  wovdfaci- 
lem,  and  we  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
Matius  in  repeating  the  epithet,  but  the 
latter  had  the  clairvoyance  which  en- 
abled him  to  anticipate  with  startling 
precision  the  verdict  of  posterity  on  the 
melancholy  affair  of  the  assassination. 
He  had  been  with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  in  the 
same  year  as  his  own  and  Cicero's  friend, 
the  lawyer  Trebatius.  He  had  remained 
neutral  in  the  civil  war,  which  he  deeply 
deplored  ;  but  he  had  a  warm  personal 
attachment  to  the  Dictator,  and  he  came 
forward  conspicuously  on  the  occasion 
of  certain  memorial  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  Caesar's  honor,  during  the 
month  of  May,  at  Rome. 

The  republicans,  who  were  by  this 
tune  smarting  under  the  sense  that  they 
had  been  fooled  by  Antony's  craft,  were 
of  course  highly  incensed  with  Matius  ; 
but  Cicero  liked  the  man,  and  he  sought 
to  qualify,  by  the  suavest  phrases  at  his 
command,  the  reproof  which  he  under- 
took to  give  him.  "  You  are  so  distin- 
guished a  person,"  he  says,  "  that  your 
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cannot  escape  notice,  and  the  ill- 
natinvd  world  will  be  very  apt  to  repiv- 
M-nt  some  of  tlu-in  in  a  too  unfavorable 
light.  If  you  have  heard  nothing  a.s 
yet,  I  hardly  know  why  I  should  -speak, 
albi-it  I  defend  you  on  all  occasions,  just 
as  I  know  you  would  defend  me  were  I 
maligned.  But  defense  is  of  two  kinds. 
Tin-re  are  some  things  which  I  flatly 
deny ;  .  .  .  concerning  others,  as,  for  in- 
stance, your  activity  about  those  games, 
I  maintain  that  you  acted  loyally  and 
manfully.  Nevertheless  you  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  see,  sagacious  as  you  are,  that 
if  Caesar  had  been  king,  as  I  think  he 
would  have  been,  the  question  of  your 
duty  would  have  become  doubly  compli- 
cated, both  as  regards  that  stanch  de- 
votion, which  I  admit  to  be  praiseworthy 
when  a  friend  is  dead  and  gone,  and  as 
to  the  obligation,  on  which  many  insist, 
of  setting  the  freedom  of  your  country 
above  the  life  of  the  man  you  love." 

This  is  delicately  put,  but  the  reply  of 
Matins  is  noble  and  straight  to  the  point : 
"  I  understand  perfectly  well  the  insin- 
uations about  me  that  have  been  cur- 
rent since  Caesar's  death.  It  is  made  a 
crime  that  I  should  mourn  my  friend 
and  resent  the  manner  of  his  taking  off. 
'  Fatherland  before  friendship,'  they  say, 
and  insist  that  if  their  own  counsels 
can  but  prevail  the  death  of  Caesar  will 
prove  a  boon  to  the  republic.  I  may 
be  dull,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
not  yet  risen  to  any  such  height  of  wis- 
dom. I  did  not  follow  Caesar  into  the 
civil  war,  .  .  .  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son, when  victory  declared  for  my  friend, 
I  was  not  carried  away  by  the  charms 
of  wealth  and  emolument.  My  private 
fortune  was  even  impaired  by  that  law 
of  his,  thanks  to  which  many  who  are 
now  exulting  in  his  death  retained  their 
civic  rights.  I  labored  just  as  strenu- 
ously to  induce  him  to  spare  those  con- 
quered citizens  as  I  did  for  my  own 
safety.  How  then  should  I,  who  de- 
sired the  immunity  of  all,  not  be  revolt- 
ed when  I  see  him  of  whom  that  grace 


was  won  despitefully  slain  by  the  very 
men  he  pardoned  ?  '  Out  upon  you,' 
they  cry,  '  for  venturing  to  disapprove 
our  deeds  !  '  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
effrontery  ?  One  man  may  boast  of  a 
crime ;  another  may  not  even  regret  it 
with  impunity !  The  veriest  slave  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  griev- 
ing, rejoicing,  fearing,  on  his  own  mo- 
tion rather  than  another's.  But  the 
champions  of  our  freedom  propose  to 
coerce  and  intimidate  us,  even  in  our 
sentiments  !  Let  them  do  their  worst. 
I  am  not  to  be  deterred  by  threats  from 
the  line  of  duty  and  humanity.  I  have 
ever  considered  an  honorable  death  a 
thing  to  be  desired  rather  than  avoided  ; 
and  if  they  are  incensed  at  my  hoping 
that  they  may  repent  of  their  deed,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  could  wish  to  see 
the  death  of  Caesar  bitterly  lamented  by 
all  the  world." 

What  a  keen  point  of  conviction  must 
have  pricked  through  the  armor  of  Cice- 
ro's lifelong  prejudices  as  he  read  these 
intrepid  words !  Already  he  had  be- 
gun to  whisper  to  the  faithful  Atticus 
a  haunting  fear  that  the  cruel  sacrifice 
in  Pompey's  Curia  would  prove  but  an 
empty  ceremony,  and  that,  so  far  as 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth  was  con- 
cerned, the  victim  had  been  slaughtered 
in  vain.  "  Happen  what  will,"  had  been 
his  first  exultant  cry,  "  the  Ides  of 
March  console  me,  and  that  which  it 
lay  with  our  heroes  to  do  they  have  ac- 
complished most  gloriously,  most  mag- 
nificently." But  only  three  days  later 
it  is  :  "I  have  no  comfort  in  anything 
except  the  Ides  of  March.  What  can 
be  more  contemptible  than  to  be  pur- 
suing the  very  policy  for  which  we 
hated  him,  —  sanctioning  all  his  appoint- 
ments for  two  years  ahead  ?  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  take  any  active  part  in 
politics.  To  be  lauding  the  tyrannicides 
to  the  skies  while  we  defend  the  acts 
of  the  tyrant  is  a  manifest  absurdity." 
And  from  Pozzuoli,  late  in  April :  u  O 
my  Atticus,  I  doubt  the  Ides  of  March 
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have  given  us  nothing  whatever  beyond 
a  momentary  joy,  the  reaction  from  all 
our  rage  and  grief.  k  A  noble  deed,  but 
a  futile  one,'  —  that  is  the  way  it  looks 
to  me.  .  .  .  You  defend  the  two  Bru- 
tuses  and  Cassius  as  if  I  had  attacked 
them,  —  I,  who  cannot  praise  them 
enough.  'Tis  the  iniquity  of  affairs, 
not  of  men,  against  which  I  inveigh. 
The  tyrant  is  gone,  but  the  tyranny 
remains." 

"  Think  what  you  will  of  me,  —  and  I 
would  have  you  think  as  well  as  possible, 
—  nevertheless  I  take  leave  to  say  that 
if  things  are  to  go  on  like  this,  the  Ides  of 
March  were  vain.  He  "  (Caesar)  "  might 
never  have  come  back  from  Parthia  at 
all,  or  we  might  have  had  the  courage 
to  resist  his  enactments ;  .  .  .  and  in  any 
case,  when  I  remember  how  gracious 
he  always  was  to  me,  —  damn  him !  — 
and  that  we  are  no  more  free  because 
he  is  dead,  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  he 
were  not  the  worst  sort  of  master  for  a 
man  of  my  age.  Oh,  yes,  I  blush  for 
what  I  have  written,  but  let  it  stand." 

It  began  to  appear  that  the  consuls 
intended,  and  were  prepared,  to  defend 
their  position  by  force,  and  that,  so  far 
from  taking  serene  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  tyrannicides  would  have  to 
fight  for  their  cause  and  their  lives. 
The  thought  of  another  civil  war  was 
hateful  to  Cicero.  "  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  in  my  own  mind,"  he  wrote 
while  still  at  Pozzuoli.  "  It  all  looks 
like  fighting.  That  act  was  done  with 
the  courage  of  men  and  the  wisdom  of 
babes.  .  .  .  But  old  age  is  making  me 
bitter,  and  I  rail  at  everything.  My 
own  life  is  over.  Let  the  young  look 
to  it." 

Dolabella,  who  had  wavered  at  the 
outset,  and  even  won  the  exaggerated 
plaudits  of  Cicero  for  pulling  down  a 
temporary  monument  which  had  been 
erected  to  Caesar  in  the  Forum,  had 
now  come  to  a  definite  understanding 
with  Antony.  He  had  never  paid  back 
Tullia's  dowry,  and  had  no  intention  of 


so  doing.  Yet,  as  though  not  unwilling 
to  render  a  last  service  to  one  for  whom 
he  had  always  testified  a  certain  airy 
regard,  the  quondam  son-in-law,  in  his 
capacity  of  consul,  procured  for  Cicero 
one  of  those  "  legations  "  which  enabled 
a  Roman  gentleman  to  travel  freely  in 
foreign  parts.  Cicero  kept  this  permit 
by  him,  and  was  very  near  making  use 
of  it.  On  the  one  hand,  he  felt,  as  he 
had  said,  shut  out  from  the  Senate  — 
at  least  until  there  should  be  a  change 
of  consuls  —  by  the  sinister  turn  which 
events  were  taking ;  on  the  other,  he 
had  a  yearning  to  see  the  boy  at  Athens. 
Young  Cicero  had  lately  gladdened  his 
father's  heart  by  writing  in  a  more 
manly  strain  than  formerly,  and  ear- 
nestly promising  an  amended  life  ;  but 
his  finances  were  in  admired  disorder, 
and  could  be  properly  straightened,  Ci- 
cero thought,  only  by  his  own  personal 
influence  and  authority  exercised  upon 
the  spot.  Moreover,  we  know  from  a 
letter  of  Decimus  to  M.  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  dated  in  April,  at  Rome,  and 
intended  to  put  those  two  on  their  guard 
against  the  duplicity  of  Antony,  that 
there  was  a  question  just  then  among 
the  republican  leaders  of  the  propriety 
of  their  all  retiring  into  voluntary  exile. 
After  describing  an  interview  with  Hir- 
tius,  one  of  the  consuls  designate,  who 
had  been  very  chary  of  his  pledges  for 
the  future,  "Thus  driven  into  a  cor- 
ner," says  Decimus  Brutus,  "  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  request  free  embassies 
for  myself  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  so 
that  at  least  there  should  be  an  honor- 
able way  open  to  us  of  getting  out*  of 
the  country.  He  said  he  would  make 
the  demand,  but  I  hardly  think  he  will, 
—  men  are  so  spiteful,  and  we  so  unpop- 
ular. And  even  if  we  got  our  request,  I 
suspect  we  should  presently  be  declared 
enemies,  and  forbidden  fire  and  water  " 
(that  is,  outlawed).  "  If  you  want  my 
opinion,  however,  I  should  say  we  would 
better  yield  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, get  out  of  Italy,  and  take  up 
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our  abode  in  Rhodes  or  elsewhere.  If 
the  j.i'osjifcl  improves,  we  will  return  to 
li'iinr.  If  no  change  takes  place,  we 
will  livi-  in  i-xile.  If  worse  comes  to 
\\c.r.-t.  \\v  can  still  apply  the  List  rem- 
rilv." 

Hirtius  had  hinted  to  Decimus,  dur- 
ing this  gloomy  interview,  that  Antony 
would  oppose  the  taking  possession  by 
the  tliree  leaders  *  of  the  governorships 
to  which  Caesar  had  appointed  them. 
A  rather  insulting  proposal  was  made 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  accept  in  lieu 
of  theirs  the  charge  of  the  grain  supply ; 
and  here  comes  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's, 
which  flashes  for  one  instant  a  circle 
of  intense  illumination  on  a  curious  and 
most  interesting  scene.  The  place  is  his 
own  villa  at  Antium  ;  the  date,  June 
10th. 

"  I  came  here  yesterday,"  he  writes, 
"to  the  jpy  of  Brutus.  We  had  a 
great  gathering.  Servilia  came,  and 
Portia,  and  Tertulla.  Favonius  was  also 
present.2  The  question  of  our  future 
course  was  introduced,  and  I,  after 
thinking  it  over  on  the  way  to  Antium, 
undertook  to  propose  that  the  grain 
commission  should  be  accepted."  (Ser- 
vilia was  wild  to  have  Brutus  thus  dis- 
posed of  for  the  moment,  —  one  can  im- 
agine for  what  conflicting  reasons.)  "I 
said  that  if  any  harm  befell  him  "  (Bru- 
tus) "  it  would  be  the  end  of  everything. 
I  looked  upon  him  as  the  safeguard  of 
the  very  republic.  At  this  point  of  my 
remarks  Cassius  entered,  and  I  repeated 
what  I  had  said  before.  With  blazing 
eyes,  and,  as  one  may  say,  breathing 
slaughter,  Cassius  vowed  that  to  Sicily 
he  would  not  go.  '  Do  you  ask  me,' 
said  he,  '  to  accept  as  a  favor  what  was 
intended  for  an  affront  ?  '  '  What  will 

1  Decimus  was  governor  of  north  Italy. 

2  Servilia  was  Brutus's  mother  and  the  half- 
sister  of  Cato.     She  was  older  than  Caesar,  but 
had  been  his  first  love,  his  acknowledged  mis- 
tress forty  years  before,  and  all  her  life  long 
the   object   of   his  most  flattering  attentions. 
Hence  the  current  story  (barely  credible,  how- 
ever) that  Cajsar  had  used  uo  figure  of  speech 


you  do,  then  ?  '  I  inquired.  He  said  he 
should  go  to  Achaia  "  (which  was  on  the 
way  to  his  province).  "'And  you?'  I 
asked,  turning  to  Brutus.  *  I  will  go  to 
Rome,  if  you  think  best.'  k  I  ?  Not  at 
all !  It  would  not  be  safe.'  '  But  if  it 
were,  would  you  wish  me  to  go  ?  '  '  Oh, 
as  to  that,'  I  cried,  '  I  could  wish  that 
you  might  continue  to  act  as  praetor,  and 
not  go  to  your  province  at  all ;  but  I  '11 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  advising 
you  to  trust  yourself  in  the  city.'  I  then 
stated  the  reasons,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  you,  why  I  thought  the  danger 
would  be  great.  After  this  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  fault-finding,  —  Cassius 
being  most  emphatic,  —  and  they  said 
that  precious  opportunities  had  been 
lost,  and  were  very  hard  upon  Decimus. 
I  could  not  but  agree ;  still,  I  advised 
letting  bygones  be  bygones.  Then  when 
I  began  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  — 
nothing  novel,  mere  commonplaces,  — 
as  that  the  Senate  should  be  convened, 
the  government  seized,  the  zeal  of  the 
people  strenuously  fired  and  fostered,  be- 
fore I  had  even  touched  upon  the  prin- 
cipal point,  the  lady  of  whom  you  are 
so  fond  8  exclaimed,  '  Well,  that  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  say  I '  and  I  de- 
sisted. 

"  Cassius  will  probably  go  to  his  prov- 
ince. Servilia  has  even  undertaken  that 
the  decree  about  the  grain  supply  shall 
be  rescinded  by  the  Senate ;  and  our 
dear  Brutus,  quite  cast  down  by  all  this 
futile  talk,  remarked  that  he  hoped  it 
would  be  so.  The  understanding  now 
is  that  games  are  to  be  celebrated  in 
his  name  (as  praetor),  but  that  he  will 
not  be  present.  I  think  he  would  like 
to  go  to  Asia  direct  from  Antium.  .  .  . 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  more 

when  he  called  Brutus  "my  child."  Portia 
was  Brutus's  wife  and  Cato's  daughter.  Ter- 
tulla was  Brutus's  sister  and  the  wife  of  Cas- 
sius. Favonius  was  that  solemn  and  stolid 
republican  whom  we  have  heard  of  before  as 
"Cato's  ape." 
3  Apparently  Servilia. 
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than  ever  convinced  that  the  best  thing 
for  me  will  be  to  fly  hence  to  some  spot 
where  '  rumor  of  the  deeds  and  fame 
of  the  sons  of  Pelops  '  will  never  reach 
me  more." 

But  fate  had  ordained  that  the  orb 
of  Cicero's  glory,  so  far  from  dropping 
quietly  below  the  waves  of  the  jEgean, 
should  go  down,  over  the  shores  he  loved, 
in  a  last  blaze  of  stormy  splendor.  In 
the  account  just  quoted  of  the  republi- 
can gathering  at  Antium,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  most  important 
person  present.  A  few  days  later,  how- 
ever, Cicero  recurs  to  the  subject,  enters 
into  fuller  details  concerning  the  resolu- 
tions adopted,  and  then  adds :  "  Octa- 
vian  struck  me  as  clever  and  high-spirit- 
ed, and  his  disposition  toward  our  heroes 
all  that  could  be  desired.  We-  must, 
however,  remember  his  age,  his  name, 
his  heritage  and  education,  and  be  cau- 
tious how  far  we  trust  him.  His  step- 
father,1 whom  I  saw  at  Astura,  was  very 
non-committal.  Still  I  think  he  should 
be  made  much  of,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  detaching  him  from  Antony." 

No  one,  apparently,  of  that  excited 
party  at  "the  seaside  villa  perceived  the 
man  of  the  new  era,  or  suspected  the 
star  of  empire  on  the  forehead  of  the 
liandsome  youth,  who  had  been  waiting 
at  Apollonia  in  Epirus  to  join  the  Par- 
thian expedition  of  his  great-uncle,  and 
who,  when  he  heard  of  the  tragedy  at 
Rome,  hurried  thither  to  claim  the  mag- 
nificent inheritance  which  had  already 
been  appropriated  by  Antony.  Not 
even  Cicero,  for  all  his  acuteness,  divined 
the  ruthless  young  hand  which  was  to 
sign  his  own  death-warrant  within  so 
short  a  tune.  Then,  and  for  months 
afterward,  Octavian  treated  the  vener- 
able statesman  with  great  deference,  and 
listened  to  his  abundant  counsels  with 
becoming  grace. 

1  More  accurately  step-grandfather.  Philip- 
pus,  whom  the  reader  will  remember  as  Cice- 
ro's neighbor  at  Pozzuoli,  and  as  having  shared 
the  entertainment  of  Csesar  on  the  memorable 


Meanwhile  the  summer  weeks  were 
slipping  away,  and  Cicero  moved  back 
and  forward,  much  as  usual,  between 
Arpinum  and  the  shore,  and  always  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  going  to  Greece,  but 
still  did  not  set  sail.  The  studious 
habits  of  a  long  life  stood  by  him  now, 
and  gave  him  many  a  quiet  hour,  during 
which  all  his  anxieties  were  forgotten. 
Some  of  his  most  exquisite  writing,  some 
of  that  whereby  he  still  holds  the  heart 
and  assuages  the  pain  of  the  world,  was 
done  during  this  final  period  of  suspense. 
He  wrote  concerning  Glory  and  concern- 
ing Fate,  both  of  which  essays  have 
perished.  He  noted  down  in  the  Anec- 
dota  many  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  which  it  is  almost 
too  exasperating  to  have  lost.  He  com- 
pleted and  threw  into  its  ultimate  form 
that  noble  manual  of  public  morals,  the 
De  Officiis.  He  composed  and  addressed 
to  Atticus  those  two  beautiful  treatises 
which  "  Time,  the  thief,"  has  conde- 
scended to  spare,  the  De  Senectute  and 
the  De  Amicitia,  —  the  one  a  gem  of 
sane  and  lofty  resignation,  the  other  a 
magnificent  tribute  to  the  power  of  hu- 
man love.  Listen  yet  once  more  to  the 
ringing  phrases  in  which  a  man  of  in- 
comparably rich  experience,  close  upon 
his  grand  climacteric,  but  with  spirit  all 
unbroken  and  faculties  undimmed,  sums 
up  his  affair  with  life :  "  The  fourth 
and  last  reason  why  old  age  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  a  sad  and  anxious  season 
lies  in  the  nearness  of  death,  which  of 
a  truth  cannot  be  very  far  distant  from 
the  old.  But  alas  for  him  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  has  not  learned  to 
despise  death  !  For  if  the  soul  is  to  be 
extinguished,  we  need  not  take  it  into 
account  at  all ;  but  if  death  do  but  lead 
us  to  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  future, 
how  greatly  is  it  to  be  desired !  .  .  . 
And  the.  old  man  has  at  least  this  ad- 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  these  parts,  was  the 
second  husband  of  Caesar's  sister  Julia,  whose 
grandson  by  her  first  marriage  with  Atins  Balbus 
•was  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  Augustus. 
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vantage  ov.-r  (ho  young, — tliat  he  has 
what  the  <.th.  r  covets.  For  the  young 
(It-sire  to  live  long,  but  the  old  have  done 
so.  ...  I  will  not,  therefore,  mourn  for 
life,  as  many  even  of  the  wise  have  done. 
Nor  will  I  lament  that  I  was  born,  for  I 
think  1  have  so  lived  as  not  to  have  been 
horn  in  vain,  and  I  depart  out  of  life  as 
from  an  inn,  not  from  my  home.  For 
it  is  a  halting-place,  not  a  dwelling-place, 
that  nature  affords  us  here.  O  glo- 
.rious  day.  when  I  shall  say  farewell  to 
this  mixed  crowd  and  come  to  the  great 
council  and  assembly  yonder  !  " 

The  man  who  could  write  thus,  even 
though  capable  in  sudden  passion  of 
cursing  Caesar  in  his  grave,  was  in  no 
deep  sense  of  the  word  embittered  by 
life.  What  is  the  Amicitia  but  a  de- 
liberate and  splendid  tribute,  where  per- 
sonal emotion  continually  burns  through 
the  stately  phrases  attributed  to  a  Fan- 
nius  or  a  Scaevola,  to  the  faithful  devo- 
tion of  Atticus  ?  "  Friendship,  united 
with  kindness  and  charity,"  —  in  this 
consists  the  consummation  of  all  things 
human  and  divine.  It  is  the  best  gift 
of  the  immortals  to  men.  I  know  not 
even  if  we  should  except  wisdom.  .  .  . 
That  life  is  not  life,  as  Ennius  says, 
which  rests  not  on  mutual  affection. 
What  can  be  sweeter  than  to  have  one 
with  whom  you  dare  say  all,  as  to  your 
very  self  ?  What  would  be  the  worth 
of  prosperity  without  a  friend  to  share 
it  ?  And  hard  indeed  would  it  be  to  en- 
dure adversity,  were  there  no  one  to 
feel  it  on  your  behalf  yet  more  keenly 
than  you  feel  it  on  your  own." 

In  the  playful  tenderness  of  the  mes- 
sages which  he  sends  to  the  family  of 
Atticus  at  this  time,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  labors  to  have  the  property  of 
his  friend  in  Epirus  protected  from  the 
lawlessness  of  Antony's  soldiery,  Cicero 
surpasses  himself.  He  is  naturally  rather 
skeptical  when  he  first  hears  that  his 
nephew  Quintus,  after  winning  for  him- 
self in  the  early  spring  the  appellation 
of  "  Antony's  right  hand,"  has  suffered 


a  conversion  to  republicanism.  Since 
the  tardy  divorce  of  the  elder  Quintus 
from  Pomponia,  the  father  and  son  had 
been  living  together  at  Rome ;  and  the 
former  now  offers  earnest  pledges  of 
fidelity  to  the  party  of  his  brother,  while 
the  latter,  as  Cicero  dryly  remarks  to 
Atticus,  "  proposes  to  be  a  perfect  Cato. 
.  .  .  Heaven  send  he  may ;  it  would  be 
good  news  for  all  of  us ;  but  —  I  will 
say  no  more."  A  little  later,  however, 
we  find  the  young  man  received  at  Poz- 
zuoli  by  his  "  facile  "  uncle  ;  and  how- 
ever free  from  the  bitterness  of  age,  I 
think  we  must  own  that  our  friend  be- 
trays symptoms  of  its  weakness  when  we 
find  him  writing  on  the  10th  of  July, 
"  Quintus  remained  with  me  several 
days,  and  would  have  stayed  longer  if 
I  had  asked  him.  I  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  how  agreeable  he  made  himself 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  especially  in 
those  in  which  he  used  to  be  least  satis- 
factory. He  seemed  to  have  experienced 
a  total  change  through  the  influence  of 
certain  books  of  my  own,  which  he  had 
constantly  in  his  hand,  as  well  as  of  my 
serious  conversation  and  counsels  ;  and 
his  attitude  toward  the  republic  will 
henceforth,  I  think,  be  all  that  we  could 
desire." 

However  ostentatiously  studious  when 
his  uncle  was  by,  we  are  constrained  to 
believe  that  Quintus,  junior,  lifted  his 
eyebrows  and  indulged  in  a  yawn  when 
the  venerable  back  was  turned.  Yet 
all  unstable  and  incorrigible  as  he  was, 
the  youth  did  indeed  prove  himself  in 
the  end  that  nobler  son  who  said,  I  go 
not,  but  afterwards  repented  and  went. 
He  held  fast  his  allegiance  from  this 
time  forward,  and  by  selling  his  own 
life  dear  in  the  gallant  defense  of  his 
father's  must  be  held  to  have  expiated 
many  sins. 

Two  days  before  the  date  of  the  last 
letter,  Cicero  had  visited  Brutus  on  the 
island  of  Nesis  (now  Nisida)  in  the  bay 
of  Naples,  where  the  latter  appears  to 
have  had  a  residence.  Cassius,  then 
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lying  off  Naples  with  the  .ships  and  the 
troops  which  he  was  taking  with  him  to 
Syria,  was  also  present,  but  their  talk 
ran  chiefly  on  the  Apollinarian  games, 
which  Antony's  brother  Caius  had  just 
exhibited  in  Brutus's  name  at  Rome. 
Brutus,  whose  inveterate  foible  it  was  to 
be  strenuous  on  unimportant  points  and 
apathetic  about  the  main  issue,  was 
deeply  chagrined  that  the  games  had 
been  advertised  for  the  Nones  of  July  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  significant  new 
name  of  the  midsummer  month,  which 
had  replaced  the  time-honored  Quineti- 
lis.  "  And  it  is  indeed  rather  humili- 
ating," observes  Cicero,  "  for  Brutus  to 
be  dating  from  July."  The  titular  head 
of  the  republicans  was,  however,  sedate- 
ly satisfied  with  the  popular  applause 
which  had  greeted  certain  passages 
breathing  hatred  to  tyrants  in  the  plays 
which  had  been  given,  while  the  cooler 
commentator  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking to  his  other  self,  "  Yet  it  vexes 
and  angers  me  to  see  the  Roman  mob 
wearing  its  hands  out  in  clapping  rather 
than  in  defending  the  republic." 

The  understanding  had  been  that  Ci- 
cero was  to  leave  Italy,  for  his  visit  to 
Athens,  in  company  with  Brutus,  when 
the  latter  should  set  out  for  his  province. 
But  Brutus  continued  in  the  most  un- 
accountable manner  to  find  reasons  for 
delay,  and  Cicero  finally  departed  alone, 
and  proceeded  by  sea  as  far  as  Vibo,  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  landed  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  same  Sicca  who 
had  entertained  him  in  his  exile,  and 
whence  he  sent  back  to  Atticus,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  a  letter  which  showed 
plainly  enough  how  many  lingering 
doubts  he  yet  had  about  the  policy  of 
making  the  voyage  :  "  As  I  live,  my 
friend,  I  am  incessantly  asking  myself 
why  on  earth  I  have  come  hither.  Why 
have  I  left  you  and  those  jewels  of 
Italy,  my  own  little  villas  ?  But  the 
parting  from  yourself  is  the  main  point. 
And  what  am  I  running  away  from  ? 
Danger?  I  do  not  seriously  believe 


that  there  is  any  for  me ;  and  if  there 
were,  you  are  doing  your  best  to  recall 
me  to  it,  when  you  say  that  my  going 
will  be  highly  applauded,  if  only  I  come 
back  before  the  1st  of  January.  This, 
indeed,  I  shall  strain  every  nerve  to  do, 
for  I  very  much  prefer  living  at  home 
in  jeopardy  to  dwelling  at  my  ease  in 
that  Athens  of  yours.  Do  you,  how- 
ever, keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  write  me  how  they  are  tend- 
ing ;  or,  better  still,  come  and  tell  me. 
.  .  .  Greeting  to  Pilia  and  to  my  love 
and  darling,  Attica." 

That  his  mind  was  really  free,  at  this 
moment,  from  any  special  apprehension 
or  preoccupation  about  his  own  fate  ap- 
pears equally  from  the  cheery  tone  of 
another  letter,  written  on  the  same  abor- 
tive voyage.  Before  reaching  Vibo  he 
had  landed  at  Velia,  near  which  place 
was  the  ancestral  estate  of  his  and  our 
old  friend  Trebatius.  The  lawyer  was 
not  there,  but  had  placed  his  house  at 
the  disposition  of  Cicero,  who  was 
charmed  with  the  situation,  and  wrote 
him  from  the  spot :  "  I  liked  Velia  none 
the  less  when  I  found  how  much  you 
were  beloved  there  ;  although  what  does 
that  signify  ?  You  are  always  popular. 
.  .  .  But  if  you  take  my  advice  with 
your  customary  docility,  you  will  hold  on 
to  these  paternal  acres,  —  the  Velienses, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  seem  to  fear 
that  you  will  sell,  —  and  never  desert  the 
noble  river  Heles  and  the  house  of  Pa- 
pirius.  The  lotus-trees  about  the  lat- 
ter are,  I  know,  a  great  attraction,  even 
to  strangers,  but  if  you  were  to  cut  them 
down  you  would  get  a  much  freer  view  ; 
and,  in  short,  I  think  it  a  very  good 
thing,  especially  in  times  like  these,  to 
have,  not  merely  a  refuge  of  some  sort 
in  a  city  where  you  are  known  and 
loved,  but  a  house  and  field  of  your  own 
in  a  remote  and  lovely  spot.  I  may 
like,  my  dear  Trebatius,  to  avail  myself 
of  this  haven  yet." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend, 
written  a  week  later  at  Rhegium,  now 
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Reggio.  opposite  Messina  in  Sicily,  Ci- 
cero says  that  In-  had  occupied  himself 
on  >hipboanl  with  writing  a  little  treatise 
on  the  Topics  of  Aristotle,  which  book 
he  now  sends  hack  to  Trebatius.  From 
Reggio  he  did  actually  cross  to  Sicily, 
and  after  passing  one  night  at  Syracuse 
put  out  to  sea,  but  only  to  be  driven 
back  to  the  mainland  of  Italy  by  bad 
weather.  He  never  had  the  pied  ma- 
rin,  and  now,  on  disembarking  at  the 
promontory  of  Leucopetra,  he  was  met 
by  intelligence  which  altered  all  his 
plans.  "  While  waiting  there,"  he 
writes  to  Atticus  on  the  18th  of  August, 
"  until  the  wind  should  favor  me  (I  had 
been  welcomed  and  made  delightfully 
at  home  in  the  villa  of  my  friend  Vale- 
rius), there  came  some  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Reggio,  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  one  of  whom  had  been  staying 
with  Brutus  at  Naples,  and  had  left 
him  there.  They  brought  news  to  this 
effect :  Brutus  and  Cassius  have  pub- 
lished an  edict ; 1  there  will  be  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, private  letters  having  been  sent 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  all  men  of 
senatorial  and  praetorian  rank,  urging 
them  to  be  present ;  the  general  expec- 
tation is  that  Antony  will  make  conces- 
sions, that  affairs  will  be  arranged,  and 
that  our  people  will  return  to  Rome. 
They  added  that  I  too  was  wanted,  and 
that  there  were  some  unpleasant  re- 
marks about  my  absence.  Of  course  I 
instantly  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the 
voyage,  which  had  never,  by  Jove,  alto- 
gether smiled  on  me.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  when  I  came  to  read  your  let- 
ters I  was  rather  surprised  at  your  tre- 
mendous volte-face.  It  is  all  right,  of 
course,  though,  if  you  did  not  positively 
suggest  my  going,  you  certainly  highly 
approved  it,  provided  only  I  were  back 
at  the  New  Year  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  might 

1  In  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  Antony, 
denouncing  his  course,  at  last,  -with  what  Cice- 
ro calls  on  another  occasion  igniculas  viriles,  — 
some  sparks  of  spirit.  "It  is  a  well-written 


avoid  the  lesser  danger,  but  must  be 
ready  to  leap  into  the  flames.  How- 
ever rash  such  a  course,  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  it :  first,  because  it  ap- 
proves itself  to  my  own  judgment ;  and 
secondly,  because,  even  if  I  were  acting 
on  yours,  no  real  responsibility  rests  on 
an  adviser  beyond  that  of  being  consis- 
tent with  himself.  What  did  amaze  me 
very  considerably  was  this  remark  of 
yours :  '  Come,  then,  you  who  desire 
an  euthanasy,  will  you  abandon  your 
country  ?  '  As  if  I  ever  did  abandon,  or 
had  any  thought  of  abandoning  it !  " 

Cicero  goes  on  for  several  pages,  as 
we  are  all  apt  to  do  when  once  started 
in  this  strain,  and  he  certainly  had  some 
excuse  for  his  testiness.  Atticus  thought 
so,  at  all  events,  for  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  lasting  cloud  upon  their  grand  cordial- 
ity. Cicero  mentions,  toward  the  end 
of  the  same  letter,  having  seen  Brutus 
at  Velia.  When  the  latter  arrived  with 
two  transport  ships  off  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  on  which  the  villa  of  Treba- 
tius stood,  and  heard  of  Cicero's  pre- 
sence, he  came  ashore  for  an  interview 
which  proved  their  last.  Brutus  passed 
on  with  his  command  to  meet  the  shade 
of  Caesar  at  Philippi,  and  Cicero  re- 
paired to  Rome. 

Once  again,  in  spite  of  the  overshad- 
owing predominance  of  Antony,  he  was 
welcomed  on  his  arrival  by  a  certain 
show  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  Sen- 
ate met  on  the  day  assigned,  and  the 
republican  opposition  was  organized. 
Calpurnius  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caesar,  made  a  patriotic  address  on  the 
1st  of  September ;  Cicero  followed  him 
on  the  morrow  with  a  very  noble  speech, 
containing  an  elaborate  review  and  crit- 
icism of  Antony's  course  during  the  last 
five  months.  This  address  came  after- 
ward to  be  classed  as  the  first  Philippic  ; 
but  in  truth  its  tone  was  studiously  mod- 
document,"  he  remarks  to  Atticus  of  the  let- 
ter, ' '  but  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  it  amounts 
to  or  whither  it  tends." 
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erate  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  ter- 
rible diatribes  which  followed.  Such  as 
it  was,  however,  the  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 2d  sufficed  clearly  to  reveal  to  An- 
tony the  person  of  his  most  dangerous 
foe,  and  to  concentrate  upon  Cicero  his 
deadliest  purposes  of  revenge.  Antony 
retired  to  Tivoli,  and  spent  six  weeks, 
with  all  the  assistance  he  could  com- 
mand, in  working  up,  and  rendering  as 
insulting  and  stinging  at  all  points  as 
possible,  his  reply  to  the  attack  in  ques- 
tion. Not  an  inconsiderate  speech,  not 
an  inconsistent  act,  not  a  reckless  bon- 
mot,  of  Cicero's  was  forgotten.  He  was 
even  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
great  conspiracy  :  but  neither  then  nor  at 
any  subsequent  time  has  this  charge  been 
considered  worthy  of  serious  attention, 
and  Cicero's  manner  of  disposing  of  it, 
though  not  conciliatory,  must  be  held 
conclusive :  "  If  I  had  been  invited  to 
the  15th  of  March  banquet,  there  would 
have  been  no  leavings." 

The  duel  between  the  two  merciless 
antagonists  was  now  fairly  engaged,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  old  wrestler  rose  with 
every  round.  The  second  Philippic  was 
merely  written  out  in  the  study,  and 
afterward  published  as  a  sort  of  pam- 
phlet, but  the  remaining  twelve  were 
delivered  in  the  Senate  as  occasion  arose 
during  the  winter  sessions  of  710-711 
(44-43  B.  c.)  ;  Antony  being  by  this 
time  in  open  rebellion,  and  civil  war 
raging  both  in  Lombardy  and  the  East. 
The  fourteen  Philippics,  which  might 
much  better  be  called,  as  at  first  they 
were,  the  Orationes  Antoniauae,  will 
not  only  remain  famous  to  the  end  of 
time  as  vehicles  of  ferocious  invective, 
but  more  nobly  famous  for  the  passion  of 
love  and  loyalty  to  the  old  Roman  state 
which  throbs  through  their  long  periods 
in  pulses  of  fire,  for  the  resistless  force 
and  the  consummate  splendor  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  embodied. 
Their  analysis,  however,  like  that  of  the 
other  public  speeches  of  the  great  ora- 
tor, lies  outside  the  modest  scope  of  my 


own  endeavor,  which  has  merely  been 
to  obtain  a  just  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  Cicero,  through  a  sym- 
pathetic study  of  his  private  correspon- 
dence. 

He  left  the  city  in  October  for  one 
more  autumn  villeggiatura,  in  those 
realms  of  Paradise  that  lie  south  of 
Rome,  and  the  last  letters  to  Atticus  be- 
long to  this  period.  There  are  frequent 
allusions  to  Octavian,  who  at  this  time 
was  literally  at  swords'  points  with  An- 
tony, being  in  command  of  a  large  de- 
tachment of  republican  troops.  "  Valde 
puer  "  —  He  is  nothing  but  a  boy  — 
is  the  key-note  to  Cicero's  comments 
upon  the  man  of  destiny,  whose  imperial 
airs  merely  amuse  the  gray-haired  states- 
man ;  whose  confidence  and  friendship 
he  cultivates  as  a  matter  of  policy ;  for 
whom  he  expresses  in  public  a  ceremo- 
nious regard,  but  whose  suggestions  he 
is  apt,  in  the  intimacy  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  to  treat  with  a  sort  of  fretful 
indulgence.  "  Last  evening,"  he  writes 
from  Pozzuoli  on  the  2d  of  November, 
"  I  got  a  letter  from  Octavian.  He  has 
great  projects.  He  has  quite  won  over 
the  legions  of  Casilinum  and  Calatia, 
which  is  not  so  very  wonderful,  since  he 
has  given  the  men  five  hundred  denarii 
a  head.1  He  now  proposes  to  try  the 
other  colonies.  His  evident  intention  is 
to  conduct  a  campaign  against  Antony, 
and,  for  all  I  can  see,  hostilities  may 
break  out  any  day.  Who  then  is  to  be 
our  leader  ?  Think  of  Octavian's  name 
and  of  his  unripe  years  !  Fancy  his  re- 
questing me  to  give  him  a  private  inter- 
view at  Capua  or  thereabouts !  So  pu- 
erile to  imagine  that  such  an  interview 
could  be  private !  I  replied  that  it 
seemed  to  me  both  impracticable  and 
unnecessary.  What  would  you  have  ? 
He  proclaims  himself  our  head,  and  ex- 
pects our  support.  I  have  urged  his 
going  to  Rome,  where  I  think  he  is  al- 
ready popular  witli  the  lower  orders, 
and  will,  if  he  prove  stanch,  have  the 
1  About  eighty  dollars. 
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Boni  with  him  also.  But,  O  Brutus, 
where  are  you  ?  and  what  a  glorious  op- 
portunity you  have  let  slip !  "  "  He  has 
courage  enough,  that  stripling,"  he  writes 
from  Arpinum  a  week  afterward,  "  but 
so  little  authority  !  "  Three  months  la- 
ter, however,  even  Cicero  has  dropped 
the  name  of  Octavian,  and  is  talking  of 
the  "  boy  Ccesar." 

He  must  have  remained  at  the  old 
homestead  very  nearly  a  month,"  for  his 
last  letter  to  Atticus  is  dated  there  early 
in  December.  There  had  been  several 
notes,  written  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
and  containing  clear  and  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  final  adjustment  of  his  af- 
fairs, the  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
his  estate,  and  the  regular  payment  of 
the  boy  Cicero's  allowance.  And  finally : 
"  To  return,  then,  to  the  republic.  You 
have  made  many  sagacious  political  ob- 
servations in  your  day,  dear  Atticus,  but 
nothing  wiser  than  this  in  your  last  let- 
ter: 'The  youth's  power  is  great,  and 
just  at  present  he  is  pushing  Antony 
hard ;  nevertheless  we  must  wait  the 
event.'  .  .  .  Here  goes,  then,  for  the 
hottest  of  the  fire !  It  is  baser  to  fall  in 
private  than  in  public,  .  .  .  and  could 
I  stay  away  when  Marcellus  is  there  ? 
Not  that  I  care  about  this,  or  that  it 
signifies.  What  I  do  care  for  you  will 
presently  see.  Assum  igitur." 

It  was  thus  that  Cicero  answered  to 
his  name  upon  the  roll-call  of  honor, 
gathered  his  robe  about  him,  and  stepped 
proudly  down  yet  once  again  into  the 
arena  of  his  true  victories.  We  shall 
miss  henceforth  his  unlimited  and  un- 
calculating  confidences  to  Atticus,  but 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  the  two  old 
comrades  were  together  during  that 
final  winter  of  desperate  fighting  in  the 
Senate  and  on  the  field.  Not  that  the 
busy  pen  had  fallen  idle.  There  are 

1  Lepidns,  the  future  trinmvir,  was  Master 
of  the  Horse  at  the  time  of  Ciesar's  death.  In 
former  days  he  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  having,  like  the  lat- 
ter, married  one  of  Brutus's  sisters.  But  he 


letters  in  abundance,  —  more  than  we 
can  conceive  his  finding  time  to  write : 
letters  of  brisk  encouragement  and  vehe- 
ment faith  to  Decimus  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  the  field ;  letters  of  eloquent 
reasoning  and  earnest,  even  pathetic 
exhortation  to  Lucius  Plancus,  the  child 
of  an  early  friend,  who  held  a  com- 
mand on  the  Riviera,  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  where  it  was  hoped  he  might  offer 
a  successful  resistance  to  Lepidus,1  and 
who,  with  Decimus  Brutus,  had  been 
designated  by  Caesar  as  consul  for  that 
year  712  which  Cicero  would  never 
see.  After  thanking  Plancus  very  gra- 
ciously for  the  profuse  expressions  of 
personal  regard  contained  in  a  letter 
just  received  from  him,  Cicero  writes 
on  one  occasion :  "  On  the  other  hand, 
your  profession  and  promise  of  loyalty 
to  the  republic  afford  me  a  far  more 
exquisite  pleasure  than  did  the  private 
protestations  which  preceded  it.  And 
so  once  more,  dear  Plancus,  as  in  the 
letter  to  which  you  have  so  handsomely 
replied,  I  do  not  merely  exhort,  but  as 
a  suppliant  beseech  you  to  throw  your- 
self with  your  whole  soul  and  all  the 
force  of  your  being  into  the  cause  of 
the  republic.  There  is  no  such  harvest 
of  glory  to  be  gathered  elsewhere ;  nor 
is  there  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
affairs  aught  brighter  and  nobler  than 
to  have  deserved  well  of  your  country. 
For  up  to  the  present  time  —  the  re- 
markably sound  sense  and  good  feeling 
which  you  have  shown  encourage  me  to 
speak  freely  —  your  success  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  somewhat  a  matter  of 
luck  ;  not  won  without  merit  on  your 
part,  certainly,  but  largely  helped  by 
fortune  and  opportunity.  But  if  you 
are  able  to  succor  the  state  in  these 
most  critical  days,  it  will  be  essentially 
and  entirely  your  own  doing.  Words 

was  Antony's  first  important  conquest.  An 
arrangement  was  concluded  between  them 
within  three  days  after  Cfesar's  death,  where- 
by Lepidus  was  made  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
his  daughter  betrothed  to  the  son  of  Antony. 
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cannot  express  the  loathing  in  which 
Mark  Antony  is  held  by  all  save  the 
lowest  rabble,  nor  the  hopes  which  rest 
upon  you  and  your  army ;  for  the  sake 
of  which  and  of  your  own  renown,  God 
grant  you  may  lose  no  time  in  fulfilling 
these  high  expectations.  I  admonish 
you  as  I  would  my  son ;  I  reason  with 
you  as  with  myself ;  and,  as  the  truest 
of  your  friends,  I  plead  with  you  on 
behalf  of  our  common  country." 

There  are  a  half  dozen  other  letters 
no  less  fervent  than  this,  but  the  replies 
of  Plancus,  though  deferential  and  well 
worded,  are  ominously  lukewarm.  He 
did,  indeed,  fire  up  a  little  in  the  course 
of  the  spring,  when,  after  the  relief  of 
Mutina  (the  modern  Modena),  where 
Decimus  Brutus  had  been  besieged,  all 
things  during  a  little  while  looked  well 
for  the  republican  arms ;  but  his  con- 
version to  the  winning  cause  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  as  early  even  as 
the  anniversary  of  Caesar's  murder  we 
detect  without  surprise  an  undertone  of 
sternness  in  the  untiring  counsels  where- 
with Cicero  continued  to  ply  him. 

"  It  is  your  duty,"  he  writes  on  the 
19th  of  March,  "  first  of  all  to  repudi- 
ate all  commerce  —  distasteful  to  you, 
I  am  sure  —  with  the  men  who  blas- 
pheme the  state  ;  then  to  stand  forward 
as  head,  leader,  helper,  to  the  Senate 
and  all  the  Boni ;  finally,  to  hold  that 
peace  consists  not  in  the  mere  laying 
down  of  arms,  but  in  destroying  once 
for  all  the  fear  whether  of  war  or  sla- 
very. If  you  think  and  act  thus,  you 
will  be  not  simply  a  consul  and  a  con- 
sular, but  a  great  consul  and  a  great 
consular ;  if  otherwise,  there  will  be  no 
dignity  in  those  most  illustrious  titles, 
but  rather  a  deep  disgrace." 

It  was  the  same  story  over  again  with 
Asinius  Pollio,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man of  republican,  that  is  to  say  aristo- 
cratic traditions,  who  was  stationed  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  and  wrote  thence  to 
Cicero  how  he  longed  for  peace,  if  only 
that  they  might  be  free  to  pursue  their 


favorite  studies  together.  For  him  there 
were  in  store  long  years  of  literary  lei- 
sure under  Augustus ;  and  he  gave  lit- 
tle suppers  to  Vergil  and  Horace,  while 
Cicero  slept  in  his  bloody  grave  at  For- 
miae.  To  Pollio,  however,  and  to  Cor- 
nificius,  the  governor  of  Africa,  no  less 
than  to  the  more  distinguished  generals 
in  the  field,  Cicero  continued  to  send 
words  of  solemn  urgency,  until  the  last 
gleam  of  hope  for  the  old  cause  —  the 
cause,  indeed,  as  we  now  know,  of  a  by- 
gone order  —  was  completely  eclipsed. 
"Vale  et  vince"  —  Farewell  and  con- 
quer —  is  the  terse  formula  with  which 
the  letters  of  this  period  oftenest  end. 

Unquestionably,  too,  Cicero  wrote 
often  to  Brutus,  and  one  would  natu- 
rally expect  this  correspondence  to  be 
the  most  interesting  of  all ;  but  such  is 
by  no  means  the  character  of  the  fifteen 
letters,  with  about  half  as  many  sup- 
posed replies,  usually  published  in  two 
separate  books,  under  the  head  of  Epis- 
tolse  ad  Brutum.  They  are  trite  and 
tame,  and  shed  no  new  light  on  the 
events  of  the  year,  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  letters  of  those  two  men  must 
have  done.  Their  authenticity  has  in- 
deed been  strenuously  disputed,  and  the 
critics  were  at  one  time  almost  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  them.  Over  and  above 
their  stiff  and  colorless  character,  learned 
Latinists  have  found  them  full  of  un- 
Ciceronian  expressions,  which  would  be 
a  stronger  argument  if  Cicero  had  not 
freely  allowed  himself  such  in  some  of 
the  brightest  and  most  characteristic  of 
his  informal  writings.  Of  late,  however, 
like  most  things  once  under  the  ban, 
these  letters  to  Brutus  have  found  ear- 
nest defenders,  and  I  think  that  the 
balance  of  critical  judgment  may  now 
be  said  to  incline  a  little  in  their  favor. 
I  do  not  myself  see  why  their  fond  may 
not  be  genuine,  the  trouble  with  them 
being  that,  precisely  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar significance,  they  were  too  much 
revised  by  Tiro.  In  June  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  he  was  putting  his 
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affairs  in  order.  Cicero  had  written,  in 
reply  to  :in  inquiry  of  Atticus :  "There 
is  no  collection  of  my  letters.  Tiro  has 
about  seventy,  and  you  could  furnish  a 
certain  number;  but  these  I  ought  to  go 
carefully  over  and  correct.  Some  day, 
J  suppose,  they  will  be  published."  The 
letters  to  Brutus  could  not  have  been 
amoiiL;  the  seventy  which  Tiro  possessed 
at  that  time,  for  the  most  of  them  bear 
a  later  date,  but  they  would  have  been 
likelier,  perhaps,  than  any  others  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  trusted  freedman 
after  his  master's  death  ;  and.  acting  on 
the  hint  given  above,  he  and  young 
Marcus,  as  the  executors  of  Cicero,  may 
well  have  thought  themselves  justified 
in  pruning  and  softening  them  a  good 
deal  before  giving  them  to  the  imperial 
world.  That  the  existing  letters  to  At- 
ticus passed  through  no  such  process 
is  plain,  and  we  may  be  very  thankful 
for  it. 

Modena  had  been  relieved,  and  the 
day  the  news  came  there  was  rejoicing 
in  Rome,  and  the  mercurial  mob,  as  in 
times  gone  by,  escorted  Cicero  from  the 
Senate  to  his  house  with  shouts  of  tri- 
umph. But  the  military  advantage  was 
not  followed  up,  and,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
who  had  finally  assumed  their  proper 
posts  of  command  in  the  republican 
army,  both  fell  in  battle  during  the 
last  week  of  April.  In  writing  to  Cor- 
nificius  in  Africa  of  the  double  calamity, 
Cicero  lets  fall  the  first  word  which 
looks  like  discouragement  on  his  part : 
"  The  loss  of  our  colleagues,  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  in  whose  consulate  lay  the 
hope  of  the  republic,  is  especially  ill- 
omened,  coming  at  this  time.  The  pres- 
sure of  Antony's  villainy  has  been  lifted 
from  the  state  for  a  moment,  but  is  by 
no  means  wholly  removed.  I  shall  de- 
fend the  republic  after  my  own  fashion 
as  long  as  may  be,  though  my  strength 
is  well-nigh  spent.  But  weariness  must 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  duty  and  of 
faith." 


After  this  the  tidings  of  disaster  came 
thick  and  fast.  Octavian,  who  had  been 
relied  upon  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Antony  toward  the  Riviera,  refused  to 
move.  Antony  and  Lepidus  effected  a 
junction.  Decimus  Brutus  was  in  re- 
treat across  Piedmont ;  his  troops  were 
deserting  to  the  enemy  ;  he  was  reduced 
to  three  hundred  followers.  Decimus 
Brutus  was  dead.  Marcus  Brutus  was 
indeed  master  of  Greece,  and  Cassius 
had  starved  out  Dolabella,  and  driven 
him  to  suicide  in  Laodicea ;  but  these 
two  captains  were  far  away  when  Oc- 
tavian at  length  flung  off  the  mask,  and 
seized  the  citadel  of  the  republic. 

In  the  month  Sextilis,  which  was  here- 
after to  be  called  August,  four  hundred 
of  Julius  Caesar's  veterans  appeared  at 
Rome,  demanding  the  consulate  for  the 
grand-nephew,  or,  as  he  now  chose  to 
designate  himself,  the  son.  of  the  great 
Dictator.  The  aggression  was  at  first 
resisted,  but  when  one  of  the  deputation 
which  had  appeared  before  the  Senate 
struck  his  sword  upon  the  floor,  with  the 
remark,  "  If  you  do  not  give  Caesar  the 
consulship,  this  will,"  Cicero  was  ready 
with  the  retort,  "  Oh,  if  he  makes  his 
claim  in  that  form,  no  doubt  he  will  get 
it."  "  These  were  the  words,"  says  Dio 
Cassius,  "  which  cost  him  his  life  ;  " 
but  in  truth  his  life  was  a  hundred  times 
forfeit.  The  last  hour  of  the  old  cycle 
had  come,  the  last  leaves  of  the  forest 
were  falling,  and  it  was  time  for  the 
Father  of  his  Country  to  be  gone. 

Octavian  now  repaired  in  person  to 
Rome,  and  on  the  23d  of  September  was 
elected  consul  by  the  Senate,  and  his 
right  to  the  name  of  Caesar  confirmed. 
He  then  marched  forth  at  the  head  of 
eight  legions,  ostensibly  to  continue  the 
war  against  Antony,  but  in  reality  to 
meet  the  latter  and  Lepidus  at  Bologna 
and  arrange  terms  with  them.  The 
celebrated  conference  which  issued  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Third  Triumvirate 
assembled  on  the  27th  of  November ; 
and  as  a  preliminary  to  a  more  cordial 
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understanding  between  the  parties,  Oc- 
tavian,  whom  we  may  now  begin  to  call 
Augustus,  accepted  the  hand  of  Antony's 
daughter  Claudia.  The  little  maiden, 
who  could  not  have  been  above  ten  years 
of  age,  bore  the  name  of  another  im- 
placable foe  of  Cicero's  ;  for  that  furious 
tragedy-queen,  her  mother  Fulvia,  had 
been  the  wife  of  Clodius  Pulcher  before 
she  married  Antony. 

Yet  there  is  no  need  to  ascribe,  as 
some  have  done,  to  feminine  influence 
the  fact  that  the  objections  of  the  youth- 
ful Caesar  were  quickly  overruled,  and 
the  name  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  put 
first  upon  the  fatal  roll  of  the  proscribed. 
The  name  of  Quintus  was  also  there, 
and  the  two  old  brothers,  all  their  dif- 
ferences forgotten,  were  together  at  the 
Tusculan  villa  when  the  list  of  the  con- 
demned appeared.  It  seemed  worth 
while  making  the  attempt  to  escape  by 
sea  and  join  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and 
to  this  end  the  pair  set  forth  down  the 
Alban  hills,  carried  side  by  side  in  two 
litters,  and  conversing  earnestly  all  the 
way.  It  appeared,  however,  before  they 
reached  the  Campagna,  that  they  had  not 
nearly  money  enough  between  them  for 
the  journey,  and  Quintus  took  the  risk  of 
returning  to  Rome  for  ampler  supplies. 
They  did  not  linger  over  their  parting, 
nor  need  we.  The  hired  assassins  of 
the  triumvirs  were  already  at  work  in 
the  city  when  Quintus  arrived  ;  he  fell 
at  once  into  their  hands,  and  he  and  his 
son  died  bravely  together,  fighting  side 
by  side. 

Meanwhile,  our  Cicero  pushed  on  to 
Astura,  seeing  once  more,  as  in  a  dream, 
the  spot  where  he  had  first  clasped  death 
to  his  heart,  when  he  paced  its  deep 
shades  beside  the  clinging  ghost  of  Tul- 
lia.  There  he  embarked,  and  coasted 
along  as  far  as  the  Civcaean  cape,  where, 
the  weather  being  very  threatening,  he 
landed  and  slept.  In  the  morning  he 
had  half  abandoned  the  voyage.  He 
even  walked  a  little  way  along  the  road 
toward  Rome,  as  though  impatient  to 
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meet  his  murderers  and  anticipate  the 
end.  But  his  attendants,  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, on  saving  their  beloved  master,  per- 
suaded him  to  regmbark  ;  and  struggling 
still  against  contrary  winds,  they  rounded 
the  point  of  Gaeta.  Formiae  now  lay 
before  them,  —  exquisite  Formiae,  em- 
braced by  its  guardian  capes,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  Cicero's  Italian  homes.  But 
the  December  skies  were  dark  above  the 
villa  to-day,  the  Volscian  peaks  on  the 
horizon  dim,  and  even  the  Tyrrhene 
waves  discolored.  Here,  however,  be- 
ing faint  with  seasickness  and  spent 
with  fatigue,  the  reluctant  fugitive  would 
absolutely  land,  and,  flinging  himself 
upon  a  couch  under  his  own  roof  once 
more,  he  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber. 
From  this  he  was  presently  roused  by 
his  slaves,  who,  reporting  in  agonized 
panic  that  soldiers  were  in  sight,  hur- 
ried him  almost  by  force  into  a  litter, 
and  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the 
shrubbery  between  the  villa  and  the  sea. 
Half-way  down  the  slope  they  encoun- 
tered the  troop,  when  Cicero,  hearing  the 
clang  of  arms,  looked  out,  and  ordered 
his  men  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  to  set 
down  the  litter,  and  offer  no  resistance. 
Laying  his  left  hand  on  his  chin,  with 
an  unconscious  gesture  very  common  to 
him  while  speaking,  he  fixed  his  eye 
steadily  for  a  moment  on  the  captain 
of  the  band,  one  Herennius,  whom  he 
recognized  and  called  by  name.  "  Come, 
then,  old  soldier,  if  you  know  your  duty, 
and  strike  quickly."  He  stretched  forth 
his  emaciated  neck,  the  bystanders  in- 
voluntarily covered  their  eyes,  and  the 
blow  fell. 

The  severed  head  was  set  up  above 
the  rostra,  according  to  the  barbarous 
fashion  not  so  long  gone  by,  and  Fulvia, 
"  with  half  the  wolf's  milk  curdled  in 
her  veins,"  drew  out  the  tongue  and 
pierced  it  with  her  bodkin,  assailing  the 
dead  man  with  such  invective  as  a  Ro- 
man virago  might  compass.  But  the 
fickle  people  of  the  streets,  who  had  sat 
so  many  times  entranced  under  the 
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music  of  that  lifeless  tongue,  lifted  up 
their  voices  when  they  saw  the  ghastly 
relic,  and  wept  without  restraint. 

It  is  a  notahle  fact  that  no  biographer 
of  Cicero,  I  might  almost  say  no  student 
of  his  epoch,  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
remaining  indifferent  to  the  man.  Over 
and  above  the  homage  due  to  his  tran- 
scendent gifts,  his  name  has  always  re- 
tained the  power  of  stirring  emotion,  of 
provoking  partisanship,  of  moving  to 
enthusiasm  or  anger,  as  though  that 
brilliant,  lovable,  fallible  human  creature 
were  still  alive,  and  eloquent,  and  mov- 
ing "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  "  among 
men.  What  contradictory  judgments 
have  been  passed  on  his  course  as  a 
statesman,  on  the  disinterestedness  or 
the  mere  blind  obstinacy  of  his  adhesion 
to  the  republic  !  In  how  many  ways 
almost  ludicrously  diverse  has  his  char- 
acter been  conceived  and  illustrated, 
from  the  devout  point  of  view  of  the 
quattro-cento  humanist  to  the  grotesque 
point  of  view  of  the  nineteenth-century 
imperialist !  This  he  owes  in  part,  I 
think,  to  his  own  grand  carelessness  of 
consistency  ;  to  that  very  loyalty  to  the 
impulses  of  a  rich  and  versatile  nature 
which  the  Delphian  god  had  the  insight 
to  enjoin  upon  him  at  the  outset  of  his 


political  career.  His  art  itself  was  nat- 
ural, even  when  it  appeared  most  con- 
summate ;  for  "  art's  highest  works,"  as 
Goethe  says,  "  are  also  the  highest  of 
nature,  being  produced  by  man  in  ac- 
cordance with  true  and  natural  laws." 
I  shall  not  therefore  advance  any  theory 
or  attempt  any  analysis  of  my  own,  but 
leave  the  unguarded  correspondent  of 
Atticus  to  speak  for  himself  to  others, 
as  he  has  very  intelligibly  spoken  to  me. 
I  will  quote,  however,  since  it  seems  to 
me  in  its  own  way  conclusive,  the  briefest 
summary  of  his  case  on  record  ;  the  late 
and  perhaps  remorseful  admission  of 
the  man  who  might  have  saved  him,  but 
whose  court  we  are  glad,  upon  the  whole, 
that  he  did  not  live  to  adorn.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  a  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  was  one  day  discovered  by 
the  latter  poring  over  a  volume  of  Cice- 
ro's works.  The  boy  instinctively  thrust 
the  book  under  his  mantle,  but  was  or- 
dered to  produce  it ;  and  the  emperor, 
taking  it  from  him,  opened  it  and  be- 
gan himself  to  read.  He  became  ab- 
sorbed ;  he  turned  leaf  after  leaf ;  and 
when  at  last  he  gravely  handed  the  vol- 
ume back  to  the  relieved  culprit,  it  was 
with  the  single  remark,  "That  was  a 
good  man,  and  one  who  loved  his  coun- 
try." 

Harriet  Waters  Preston. 


GOING  TO  SHREWSBURY. 


THK  train  stopped  at  a  way  station 
with  apparent  unwillingness,  and  there 
was  barely  time  for  one  elderly  passen- 
ger to  be  hurried  on  board  before  a  sud- 
den jerk  threw  her  almost  off  her  un- 
steady old  feet  and  we  moved  on.  At  my 
first  glance  I  saw  only  a  perturbed  old 
country  woman,  laden  with  a  large  bas- 
ket and  a  heavy  bundle  tied  up  in  an 
old-fashioned  bundle-handkerchief ;  then 
I  discovered  that  she  was  a  friend  of 


mine,  Mrs.  Feet,  who  lived  on  a  small 
farm,  several  miles  from  the  village.  She 
used  to  be  renowned  for  good  butter 
and  fresh  eggs  and  the  earliest  cowslip 
greens ;  in  fact,  she  always  made  the  most 
of  her  farm's  slender  resources ;  but  it 
was  some  time  since  I  had  seen  her 
drive  by  from  market  in  her  ancient 
thorough-braced  wagon. 

The  brakeman  followed  her  into  the 
crowded  car,  also  carrying  a  number  of 
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packages.  I  leaned  forward  and  asked 
Mrs.  Feet  to  sit  by  me  ;  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  her  again.  The  brakeman 
seemed  relieved,  and  smiled  as  he  tried 
to  put  part  of  his  burden  into  the  rack 
overhead  ;  but  even  the  flowered  carpet- 
bag was  much  too  large,  and  he  explained 
that  he  would  take  care  of  everything 
at  the  end  of  the  car.  Mrs.  Peet  was 
not  large  herself,  but  with  the  big  basket, 
and  the  bundle-handkerchief,  and  some 
possessions  of  my  own  we  had  very  little 
spare  room. 

"  So  this  'ere  is  what  you  call  ridin'  in 
the  cars  !  Well,  I  do  declare  !  "  said  my 
friend,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  herself 
a  little.  She  looked  pale  and  as  if  she 
had  been  in  tears,  but  there  was  the  fa- 
miliar gleam  of  good  humor  in  her  tired 
old  eyes. 

"  Where  in  the  world  are  you  going, 
Mrs.  Peet  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Can't  be  you  ain't  heared  about  me, 
dear  ?  "  said  she.  "  Well,  the  world  's 
bigger  than  I  used  to  think  't  was.  I  Ve 
broke  up,  —  't  was  the  only  thing  to  do, 
—  and  I  'm  a-movin'  to  Shrewsbury." 

"  To  Shrewsbury  ?  Have  you  sold 
the  farm  ? "  I  exclaimed,  with  sorrow 
and  surprise.  Mrs.  Peet  was  too  old  and 
too  characteristic  to  be  suddenly  trans- 
planted from  her  native  soil. 

"  'T  wa'n't  mine,  the  place  wa'n't." 
Her  pleasant  face  hardened  slightly. 
"  He  was  coaxed  an'  over  -  persuaded 
into  signin'  off  before  he  was  taken 
away.  Is'iah,  son  of  his  sister  that  mar- 
ried old  Josh  Peet,  come  it  over  him 
about  his  bein'  past  work  and  how  he  'd 
do  for  him  like  an  own  son,  an'  we  owed 
him  a  little  somethin'.  I  'd  paid  off 
everythin'  but  that,  an'  was  fool  enough 
to  leave  it  till  the  last,  on  account  o' 
Is'iah's  bein'  a  relation  and  not  ncedin' 
his  pay  much  as  some  others  did.  It 's 
hurt  me  to  have  the  place  fall  into  other 
hands.  Some  wanted  me  to  go  right  to 
law  ;  but 't  would  n't  be  no  use.  Is'iah  's 
smarter  'n  I  be  about  them  matters. 
You  see  he  's  got  my  name  on  the  paper, 


too  ;  he  said  't  was  somethin'  'bout  bein' 
responsible  for  the  taxes.  We  was  scant 
o'  money,  an'  I  was  wore  out  with  watch- 
in'  an'  bein'  broke  o'  my  rest.  After  my 
tryin'  hard  for  risin'  forty-five  year  to 
provide  for  bein'  past  work,  here  I  be, 
dear,  here  I  be  !  I  used  to  drive  things 
smart,  you  remember.  But  we  was  fools 
enough  in  '72  to  put  about  everythin' 
that  we  had  safe  in  the  bank  into  that 
spool  factory  that  come  to  nothin'.  But 
I  tell  ye  I  could  ha'  kept  myself  long  's 
I  lived,  if  I  could  ha'  held  the  place. 
I  'd  parted  with  most  o'  the  woodland, 
if  Is'iah  'd  coveted  it.  He  was  welcome 
to  that,  'cept  what  might  keep  me  in 
oven  -  wood.  I  've  always  desired  to 
travel  an'  see  somethin'  o'  the  world, 
but  I  've  got  the  chance  now  when  I 
don't  value  it  no  great." 

"Shrewsbury  is  a  busy,  pleasant 
place,"  I  ventured  to  say  by  way  of 
comfort,  though  my  heart  was  filled  with 
rage  at  the  trickery  of  Isaiah  Peet,  who 
had  always  looked  like  a  fox  and  be- 
haved like  one. 

"  Shrewsbury  's  b'en  held  up  consid'- 
able  for  me  to  smile  at,"  said  the  poor 
old  soul,  "  but  I  tell  ye,  dear,  it 's  hard 
to  go  an'  live  forty-two  miles  from 
where  you've  always  had  your  home 
and  friends.  It  may  divert  me,  but  it 
won't  be  home.  You  might  as  well  set 
out  one  o'  my  old  apple-trees  on  the 
beach,  so  't  could  see  the  waves  come  in, 
—  there  would  n't  be  no  please  to  it." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  live  in 
Shrewsbury  ?  "  I  asked  presently. 

"  I  don't  expect  to  stop  long,  dear 
creatur'.  I  'm  'most  seventy-six  year 
old,"  and  Mrs.  Peet  turned  to  look  at 
me  with  pathetic  amusement  in  her  hon- 
est wrinkled  face.  "  I  said  right  out  to 
Is'iah,  before  a  roomful  o'  the  neighbors, 
that  I  expected  it  of  him  to  git  me 
home  an'  bury  me  when  my  time  come, 
and  do  it  respectable  ;  but  I  wanted  to 
aim  my  livin',  if  't  was  so  I  could,  till 
then.  He  'd  made  sly  talk,  you  see, 
about  my  electin'  to  leave  the  farm  and  go 
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o'  .-imie  o'  my  own  folks  ;  but  "  — 
and  >!)«•  \vliis]u>rt'd  this  carefully  —  "he 
did  n't  give  me  no  chance  to  stay  there 
without  hurt  in'  my  pride  and  dependin' 
on  him.  1  ain't  said  that  to  many  folks, 
lnit  all  must  have  suspected.  A  good 
sight  on  'em's  had  money  of  Is'iah, 
though,  and  they  don't  like  to  do  nothin' 
but  take  his  part  an'  be  pretty  soft  spo- 
ken, fear  it'll  git  to  his  ears.  Well, 
well,  dear,  we  '11  let  it  be  bygones,  and 
not  think  of  it  no  more  ; "  but  I  saw  the 
great  tears  roll  slowly  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  pulled  her  bonnet  forward  im- 
patiently, and  looked  the  other  way. 

"There  looks  to  be  plenty  o'  good 
farmin'  land  in  this  part  o'  the  country," 
she  said,  a  minute  later.  "  Where  be 
we  now?  See  them  handsome  farm 
buildin's ;  he  must  be  a  well-off  man." 
But  I  had  to  tell  my  companion  that  we 
were  still  within  the  borders  of  the  old 
town  where  we  had  both  been  born. 
Mrs.  Peet  gave  a  pleased  little  laugh, 
like  a  girl.  "  I  'm  expectin'  Shrewsbury 
to  pop  up  any  minute.  I  'm  feared  to 
be  kerried  right  by.  I  wa'n't  never 
aboard  of  the  cars  before,  but  I  've  so 
often  thought  about  'em  I  don't  know 
but  it  seems  natural.  Ain't  it  jest  like 
flyin'  through  the  air?  I  can't  catch 
holt  to  see  nothin'.  Land  !  and  here  's 
my  old  cat  goin'  too,  and  never  mistrust- 
in'.  I  ain't  told  you  that  I  'd  fetched 
her." 

"  Is  she  in  that  basket  ?  "  I  inquired 
with  interest. 

"  Yis,  dear.  Truth  was,  I  calc'lated  to 
have  her  put  out  o'  the  misery  o'  chan- 
gin',  an'  spoke  to  one  o'  the  Barnes  boys, 
an'  he  promised  me  all  fair;  but  he 
wa'n't  there  in  season,  an'  I  kind  o'  made 
excuse  to  myself  to  fetch  her  along. 
She  's  an  old  creatur',  like  me,  an'  I  can 
make  shift  to  keep  her  some  way  or 
'nother ;  there  's  probably  mice  where 
we  're  goin',  an'  she  's  a  proper  mouser 
that  can  about  keep  herself  if  there  's 
any  sort  o'  chance.  'T  will  be  somethin' 
o'  home  to  see  her  goin'  an'  comin',  but 


I  expect  we  're  both  on  us  goin'  to  miss 
our  old  haunts.  I  'd  love  to  know  what 
kind  o'  mousin'  there  's  goin'  to  be  for 
me!" 

''  You  must  n't  worry,"  I  answered, 
with  all  the  bravery  and  assurance  that 
I  could  muster.  "  Your  niece  will  be 
thankful  to  have  you  with  her.  Is  she 
one  of  Mrs.  Winn's  daughters  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  they  ain't  able ;  it 's  Sister 
Wayland's  darter  Isabella,  that  married 
the  overseer  of  the  gre't  carriage-shop. 
I  ain't  seen  her  since  just  after  she  was 
married ;  but  I  turned  to  her  first  be- 
cause I  knew  she  was  best  able  to  have 
me,  and  then  I  can  see  just  how  the 
other  girls  is  situated  and  make  me  some 
kind  of  a  plot.  I  wrote  to  Isabella, 
though  she  is  ambitious,  and  said  't  was 
so  I  'd  got  to  ask  to  come  an'  make  her 
a  visit,  an'  she  wrote  back  she  would  be 
glad  to  have  me ;  but  she  did  n't  write 
right  off,  and  her  letter  was  scented  up 
dreadful  strong  with  some  sort  o'  es- 
sence, and  I  don't  feel  heartened  about 
no  great  of  a  welcome.  But  there,  I  've 
got  eyes,  an'  I  can  see  Junv  't  is  when  I 
git  where  't  is.  Sister  Winn's  gals  ain't 
married,  an'  they  've  always  boarded,  an' 
worked  in  the  shop  on  trimmin's.  Isa- 
bella 's  well  off ;  she  had  some  means 
from  her  father's  sister.  I  thought  it 
all  over  by  night  an'  day,  an'  I  recalled 
that  our  folks  kept  Sister  Wayland's 
folks  all  one  winter,  when  he  'd  failed 
up  and  got  into  trouble.  I  'm  reckonin' 
on  sendin'  over  to-night  an'  gittin'  the 
Winn  gals  to  come  and  see  me  and  ad- 
vise. Perhaps  some  on  'em  may  know 
of  somebody  that  '11  take  me  for  what 
help  I  can  give  about  house,  or  some 
clever  folks  that  have  been  lookin'  for  a 
smart  cat,  any  ways  ;  no,  I  don't  know  's 
I  could  let  her  go  to  strangers. 

"  There  was  two  or  three  o'  the  folks 
round  home  that  acted  real  warm-heart- 
ed towards  me,  an'  urged  me  to  come 
an'  winter  with  'em,"  continued  the  ex- 
ile ;  "  an'  this  mornin'  I  wished  I  'd 
agreed  to,  't  was  so  hard  to  break  away. 
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But  now  it 's  done  I  feel  more  'n  ever 
it  'a  best.  I  could  n't  bear  to  live  right 
in  sight  o'  the  old  place,  and  come  spring 
I  should  n't  'prove  of  anything  Is'iah 
ondertakes  to  do  with  the  land.  Oh, 
dear  sakes  !  now  it  comes  hard  with  me 
not  to  have  had  no  child'n.  When  I 
was  young  an'  workin'  hard  and  into 
everything,  I  felt  kind  of  free  an'  supe- 
rior to  them  that  was  so  blessed,  an' 
their  houses  cluttered  up  from  mornin' 
till  night,  but  I  tell  ye  it  comes  home  to 
me  now.  I  'd  be  most  willin'  to  own  to 
even  Is'iah,  mean  's  he  is  ;  but  I  tell  ye 
I  'd  took  it  out  of  him  'fore  he  was  a 
grown  man,  if  there  'd  be'n  any  virtue 
in  cow-hidin'  of  him.  Folks  don't  look 
like  wild  creatur's  for  nothin'.  Is'iah 's 
got  fox  blood  in  him,  an'  p'r'aps  'tis 
his  misfortune.  His  own  mother  always 
favored  the  looks  of  an  old  fox,  true  's 
the  world  ;  she  was  a  poor  tool,  —  a  poor 
tool !  I  d'  know  's  we  ought  to  blame 
him  same  's  we  do.  N 

"  I  've  always  been  a  master  proud 
woman,  if  I  was  riz  among  the  pastures," 
Mrs.  Peet  added,  half  to  herself.  There 
was  no  use  in  saying  much  to  her ;  she 
was  conscious  of  little  beside  her  own 
thoughts  and  the  smouldering  excite- 
ment caused  by  this  great  crisis  in  her 
simple  existence.  Yet  the  atmosphere 
of  her  loneliness,  uncertainty,  and  sor- 
row was  so  touching  that  after  scolding 
again  at  her  nephew's  treachery,  and 
finding  the  tears  come  fast  to  my  eyes 
as  she  talked,  I  looked  intently  out  of 
the  car  window,  and  tried  to  think 
what  could  be  done  for  the  poor  soul. 
She  was  one  of  the  old-time  people, 
and  I  hated  to  have  her  go  away ;  but 
even  if  she  could  keep  her  home  she 
would  soon  be  too  feeble  to  live  there 
alone,  and  some  definite  plan  must  be 
made  for  her  comfort.  Farms  in  that 
neighborhood  were  not  valuable.  Per- 
haps through  the  agency  of  the  law  and 
quite  in  secret,  Isaiah  Peet  could  be 
forced  to  give  up  his  unrighteous  claim. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  Winn  girls,  who  were 


really  no  longer  young,  might  have  saved 
something,  and  would  come  home  again. 
But  it  was  easy  to  make  such  pictures  in 
one's  mind,  and  I  must  do  what  I  could 
through  other  people,  for  I  was  just 
leaving  home  for  a  long  time.  I  won- 
dered sadly  about  Mrs.  Peet's  future, 
and  the  ambitious  Isabella,  and  the  fa- 
vorite Sister  Winn's  daughters,  to  whom, 
with  all  their  kindliness  of  heart,  the 
care  of  so  old  and  perhaps  so  dependent 
an  aunt  might  seem  impossible.  The 
truth  about  life  in  Shrewsbury  would 
soon  be  known ;  more  than  half  the 
short  journey  was  already  past. 

To  my  great  pleasure,  my  fellow- 
traveler  now  began  to  forget  her  own 
troubles  in  looking  about  her.  She  was 
an  alert,  quickly  interested  old  soul,  and 
this  was  a  bit  of  neutral  ground  between 
the  farm  and  Shrewsbury,  where  she  was 
unattached  and  irresponsible.  She  had 
lived  through  the  last  tragic  moments 
of  her  old  life,  and  felt  a  certain  relief, 
and  Shrewsbury  might  be  as  far  away 
as  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains for  all  the  consciousness  she  had 
of  its  real  existence.  She  was  simply 
a  traveler  for  the  time  being,  and  began 
to  comment,  with  delicious  phrases  and 
shrewd  understanding  of  human  nature, 
on  two  or  three  persons  near  us  who  at- 
tracted her  attention. 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  they  be  ah1 
goin'  ?  "  she  asked  contemptuously. 
"There  ain't  many  on  'em  but  what 
looks  kind  o'  respectable.  I  '11  warrant 
they  've  left  work  to  home  they  'd  ought 
to  be  doin'.  I  knowed,  if  ever  I  stopped 
to  think,  that  cars  was  hived  full  o'  folks, 
an'  wa'n't  run  to  an'  fro  for  nothin' ;  but 
these  can't  be  quite  up  to  the  everage, 
be  they  ?  Some  on  'em  's  real  thrif 'less  ; 
guess  they  've  be'n  shoved  out  o'  the 
last  place,  an'  goin'  to  try  the  next  one, 
—  like  me,  I  suppose  you  '11  want  to  say ! 
Jest  see  that  flauntin'  old  creatur'  that 
looks  like  a  stopped  clock.  There! 
everybody  can't  be  o'  one  goodness,  even 
preachers." 
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I  was  glad  to  havt-  Mrs.  Feet  amused, 
and  we  were  as  cheerful  as  we  could  be 
for  a  i'ew  minutes.  She  said  earnestly 
that  sin'  hoped  to  be  forgiven  for  such 
talk,  but  there  were  some  kinds  of  folks 
in  the  ears  that  she  never  had  seen  before. 
But  when  the  conductor  came  to  take 
her  ticket  she  relapsed  into  her  first 
state  of  mind,  and  was  at  a  loss. 

••  You  '11  have  to  look  after  me,  dear, 
when  we  get  to  Shrewsbury,"  she  said, 
after  we  had  spent  some  distracted  mo- 
ments in  hunting  for  the  ticket,  and  the 
cat  had  almost  escaped  from  the  basket, 
and  the  bundle-handkerchief  had  become 
untied  and  all  its  miscellaneous  contents 
scattered  about  our  laps  and  the  floor. 
It  was  a  touching  collection  of  the  last 
odds  and  ends  of  Mrs.  Peet's  housekeep- 
ing: some  battered  books,  and  singed 
holders  for  flatirons,  and  the  faded  little 
shoulder  shawl  that  I  had  seen  her  wear 
many  a  day  about  her  bent  shoulders. 
There  were  her  old  tin  match-box  spill- 
ing all  its  matches,  and  a  goose-wing 
for  brushing  up  ashes,  and  her  much- 
thumbed  Leavitt's  Almanac.  It  was 
most  pathetic  to  see  these  poor  trifles 
out  of  their  places.  At  last  the  ticket 
was  found  in  her  left-hand  woolen  glove, 
where  her  stiff,  work-worn  hand  had 
grown  used  to  the  feeling  of  it. 

"  I  should  n't  wonder,  now,  if  I  come 
to  like  living  over  to  Shrewsbury  first- 
rate,"  she  insisted,  turning  to  me  with 
a  hopeful,  eager  look  to  see  if  I  differed. 
"  You  see  't  won't  he  so  tough  for  me 
as  if  I  had  n't  always  felt  it  lurking 
within  me  to  go  off  some  day  or  'nother 
an'  see  how  other  folks  did  things.  I 
do'  know  but  what  the  Winn  gals  have 
laid  up  somethin'  sufficient  for  us  to 
take  a  house,  with  the  little  mite  I  've 
got  by  me.  I  might  keep  house  for  us 
all,  'stead  o'  boardin'  round  in  other  folks' 
houses.  That  I  ain't  never  been  de- 
meaned to,  but  I  dare  say  I  should  find 
it  pleasant  in  some  ways.  Town  folks 
lias  got  the  upper  hand  o'  country  folks, 
but  with  all  their  work  an'  pride  they 


can't  make  a  dandelion.  I  do'  know  the 
times  when  I  've  set  out  to  wash  Mon- 
day mornin's,  an'  tied  out  the  line  be- 
twixt the  old  pucker-pear  tree  and  the 
corner  o'  the  barn,  an'  thought,  '  Here  I 
be  with  the  same  kind  o'  week's  work 
right  over  again.'  I  'd  wonder  kind  o' 
f'erce  if  I  could  n't  git  out  of  it  noways  ; 
an'  now  here  I  be  out  of  it,  and  an  up- 
rooteder  creatur'  never  stood  on  the 
airth.  Just  as  I  got  to  feel  I  had  some- 
thin'  ahead  come  that  spool  -  factory 
business.  There !  you  know  he  never 
was  a  forehanded  man  ;  his  health  was 
slim,  and  he  got  discouraged  pretty  nigh 
before  ever  he  begun.  I  hope  he  don't 
know  I  'in  turned  out  o'  the  old  place. 
4  Is'iah  's  well  off  ;  he  '11  do  the  right 
thing  by  ye,'  says  he.  But  my  !  I  turned 
hot  all  over  when  I  found  out  what  I  'd 
put  my  name  to,  —  me  that  had  always 
be?n  counted  a  smart  woman  !  I  did 
ondertake  to  read  it  over,  but  I  could  n't 
sense  it.  I  've  told  all  the  folks  so  when 
they  laid  it  off  on  to  me  some  :  but  hand- 
writin'  is  awful  tedious,  and  my  head 
felt  that  day  as  if  the  works  was  gone." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  sag  on  to  nobody," 
she  assured  me  eagerly,  as  the  train 
rushed  along.  "  I  've  got  more  work  in 
me  now  than  folks  expects  at  my  age. 
I  may  be  consid'able  use  to  Isabella. 
She 's  got  a  family,  an'  I  '11  take  right 
holt  in  the  kitchen  or  with  the  little  gals. 
She  had  four  on  'em,  last  I  beared. 
Isabella  was  never  one  that  liked  house- 
work. Little  gals !  I  do'  know  now 
but  what  they  must  be  about  grown, 
time  doos  slip  away  so.  I  expect  I  shall 
look  outlandish  to  'em.  But  there ! 
everybody  knows  me  to  home,  an'  no- 
body knows  me  to  Shrewsbury ;  't  wont 
make  a  mite  o'  difference,  if  I  take  holt 
willin'." 

I  hoped,  as  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Peet, 
that  she  never  would  be  persuaded  to 
cast  off  the  gathered  brown  silk  bonnet 
and  the  plain  shawl  that  she  had  worn 
so  many  years  ;  but  Isabella  might  think 
it  best  to  insist  upon  more  modern  fash- 
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ions.  Mrs.  Feet  suggested,  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  that  she 
had  kept  it  in  mind  to  buy  some  mourn- 
ing ;  but  there  were  other  things  to  be 
thought  of  first,  and  so  she  had  let  it  go 
until  winter,  any  way,  or  until  she  should 
be  fairly  settled  in  Shrewsbury. 

"  Are  your  nieces  expecting  you  by 
this  train  ?  "  I  was  moved  to  ask,  though 
with  all  the  good  soul's  ready  talk  and 
appealing  manner  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  she  was  going  to  Shrewsbury  for 
more  than  a  visit ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
must  return  to  the  worn  old  farmhouse 
over  by  the  sheep-lands.  She  answered 
that  one  of  the  Barnes  boys  had  written 
for  her  the  day  before,  and  there  was 
evidently  little  uneasiness  about  her  first 
reception. 

We  drew  near  the  junction  where  I 
must  leave  her  within  a  mile  of  the 
town.  The  cat  was  clawing  indignant- 
ly at  her  basket,  and  her  mistress  grew 
as  impatient  of  the  car.  She  began  to 
look  very  old  and  pale,  my  poor  fellow- 
traveler,  and  said  that  she  felt  dizzy, 
going  so  fast.  Presently  the  friendly 
red -cheeked  young  brakeman  came 
along,  bringing  the  carpet-bag  and  oth- 
er possessions,  and  insisted  upon  tak- 
ing the  alarmed  cat  beside,  in  spite  of 
an  aggressive  paw  that  had  worked  its 
way  through  the  wicker  prison.  Mrs. 
Peet  watched  her  goods  disappear  with 
suspicious  eyes,  and  clutched  her  bundle- 
handkerchief  as  if  it  might  be  all  she 
could  save.  Then  she  anxiously  got  to 
her  feet,  much  too  soon,  and  when  I 
said  good-by  to  her  at  the  car  door  she 
was  ready  to  cry.  I  pointed  to  the  car 
which  she  was  to  take  next  on  the 
branch  line  of  railway,  and  I  assured 
her  that  it  was  only  a  few  minutes'  ride 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  that  I  felt  certain 
she  would  find  somebody  waiting.  The 
sight  of  that  worn,  thin  figure  adven- 
turing alone  across  the  platform  gave 
my  heart  a  sharp  pang  as  the  train 
carried  me  away. 

Some  of  the  passengers  who  sat  near 


asked  me  about  my  old  friend  with 
great  sympathy,  after  she  had  gone. 
There  was  a  look  of  tragedy  about  her, 
and  indeed  it  had  been  impossible  not 
to  get  a  good  deal  of  her  history,  as 
she  talked  straight  on  in  the  same  tone, 
when  we  stopped  at  a  station,  as  if  the 
train  were  going  at  full  speed,  and  some 
of  her  remarks  caused  pity  and  amuse- 
ment by  turns.  At  the  last  minute  she 
said,  with  deep  self-reproach,  "  Why,  I 
have  n't  asked  a  word  about  your  folks  ; 
but  you  'd  ought  to  excuse  such  an  old 
stray  hen  as  I  be." 

In  the  spring  I  was  driving  by  on  what 
the  old  people  of  my  native  town  call  the 
sheep-lands  road,  and  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Peet's  former  home  brought  our  journey 
freshly  to  mind.  I  had  heard  from  her 
last  just  after  she  got  to  Shrewsbury, 
when  she  had  sent  me  a  message. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  how  she  got 
on  ?  "  I  eagerly  asked  my  companion. 

"  Did  n't  I  tell  you  that  I  met  her 
in  Shrewsbury  High  Street  one  day  ?  "  I 
was  answered.  "  She  seemed  perfectly 
delighted  with  everything.  Her  nieces 
have  laid  up  a  good  bit  of  money,  and 
are  soon  to  leave  the  mill,  and  most 
thankful  to  have  old  Mrs.  Peet  with 
them.  Somebody  told  me  that  they 
wished  to  buy  the  farm  here,  and  come 
back  to  live  ;  but  she  would  n't  hear  of 
it,  and  thought  they  would  miss  too 
many  privileges.  She  has  been  going 
to  concerts  this  winter,  and  insists  that 
Isaiah  did  her  a  good  turn." 

We  both  laughed.  My  own  heart 
was  filled  with  joy,  for  the  uncertain, 
lonely  face  of  this  homeless  old  woman 
had  often  haunted  me.  The  rain-black- 
ened little  house  did  certainly  look 
dreary,  and  a  whole  lifetime  of  patient 
toil  had  left  few  traces.  The  pucker- 
pear  tree  was  in  full  bloom,  however, 
and  gave  a  welcome  gayety  to  the  de- 
serted door-yard. 

A  little  way  beyond  we  met  Isaiah 
Peet,  the  prosperous  money-lender,  who 
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tion.  The  place  here  never  was  good 
for  nothin'.  The  old  gen'leman,  —  un- 
cle, you  know,  —  he  wore  hisself  out 
tryin'  to  make  a  livin'  off  from  it." 

There  was  an  ostentatious  sympathy 
and  half  -  suppressed  excitement  from 
bad  news  which  were  quite  lost  upon 
us,  and  we  did  not  linger  to  hear  much 
more.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had 
known  Mrs.  Peet  better  than  any  one 
else  had  known  her.  I  had  counted 
upon  seeing  her  again,  and  hearing  her 
own  account  of  Shrewsbury  life,  its 
pleasures  and  its  limitations.  I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  cat  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  faded  bundle-handkerchief. 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


had  cheated  the  old  woman  of  her 
own.  i  fancied  that  he  looked  some- 
what ashaim-d,  as  he  recognized  us.  To 
my  surprise,  he  stopped  his  horse  in  most 
social  fashion. 

"  Old  Aunt  Peet 's  passed  away,"  he 
informed  me  briskly.  "  She  had  a  shock, 
and  went  right  off  sudden  yisterday  fore- 
noon. I  'm  about  now  tendin'  to  the 
funeral  'rangeinents.  She  's  b'en  ex- 
try  smart,  they  say,  all  winter,  —  out 
to  meetin'  last  Sabbath ;  never  enjoyed 
herself  so  complete  as  she  has  this  past 
month.  She  'd  be'n  a  vary  hard-workin' 
woman.  Her  folks  was  glad  to  have 
her  there,  and  give  her  every  atten- 
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A  NUMBER  of  circumstances  have 
served  to  arouse  in  the  educated  part 
of  our  American  people  an  interest  in 
the  discipline  of  its  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  England  questions  of  this 
sort  do  not  find  much  place  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Parents  are  content  to  leave 
their  sons  to  the  discretion  of  the  school 
authorities.  The  moral  and  disciplina- 
ry condition  of  the  universities  is  not 
often  heard  of  in  public  debates.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  there  is  even 
less  interest  in  the  social  quality  of  the 
higher  educational  establishments.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  between  the 
state  of  mind  in  the  Old  World  and  that 
in  the  New  is  probably  in  some  measure 
attributable  to  the  more  active  moral 
sense  of  our  people  ;  but  it  is  doubtless 
in  some  part  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
institutions  of  learning  are  generally  in 
the  control  of  trustees  chosen  in  one  way 
or  another  from  men  who  are  engaged 
in  other  work  than  teaching.  European 
universities,  with  rare  exceptions,  have 
no  relations  to  the  public  which  will 
permit  their  graduates,  much  less  those 


who  have  no  relations  with  the  schools, 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  their  au- 
thorities. 

Owing  to  the  essentially  democratic 
condition  of  our  population,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  young  man  has  more  effect 
upon  his  course  in  life  than  in  the  Old 
World.  The  greater  dependence  of  the 
youth  upon  his  own  qualities  for  suc- 
cess in  the  world  makes  it  of  more  im- 
portance that  his  habits  should  be  such 
as  to  fit  him  for  his  career.  Family  in- 
fluence can  help  him  but  little,  and  thus 
his  personal  qualities  are  of  greater  mo- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  his  natural  guard- 
ians. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
parents  watch  with  anxiety  the  conduct 
of  their  sons  in  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much 
reason  for  fear  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
influences  which  await  a  young  man 
when  he  goes  from  the  home  to  a  great 
school.  Whatever  be  the  organization 
of  the  life  in  such  an  establishment, 
the  youth  is  necessarily  parted  from 
all  those  circumstances  which  serve  to 
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mould  his  character  and  control  his  con- 
duct beneath  the  family  roof.  In  place 
of  those  conditions  he  finds  himself  in  a 
large  and  more  or  less  free  society,  com- 
posed of  his  teachers  and  of  the  young 
men  of  his  time.  The  ideals  of  his  class- 
mates are  naturally  somewhat  peculiar. 
College  society  retains  the  average  mo- 
tives derived  from  a  long  past.  These 
motives  are  unqualified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  active  life,  and  so  remain  archaic. 
However  much  the  teaching  body  of  the 
school  may  endeavor  to  affect  the  tone 
of  the  student  life,  it  always  abides  sin- 
gularly by  itself,  a  creature  of  youth ; 
not  alone  of  the  youth  of  our  own  day, 
for  the  traditions  of  other  generations 
dwell  there.  It  is  indeed  to  this  isola- 
tion of  student  life  from  the  influences 
of  the  moment,  to  its  separation  from 
the  active  world,  that  we  owe  much  of 
the  good  which  it  affords  to  those  who 
partake  of  it.  In  it  as  in  a  stream  a 
youth's  intellectual  frame  is  purified  and 
strengthened  by  the  motives  of  his  kind. 
If  he  be  strong  enough  to  keep  afloat, 
the  effect  is  wonderfully  bettering. 

Though  the  influence  of  academic  life 
is  on  the  whole  extremely  advantageous, 
acting  in  a  myriad  ways  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  better  motives  of  youth,  it 
brings  dangers  with  it.  At  the  age 
when  young  men  generally  resort  to 
these  schools,  their  propensities  towards 
ill  as  well  as  towards  good  are  strong, 
and  are  uncontrolled  by  habit.  In  all 
such  assemblages  of  youth,  like  minds 
tend  to  form  small  societies,  in  which 
there  may  be  moral  gain  or  moral  loss. 
No  school,  however  small  or  however 
well  watched,  is  free  from  the  possible 
evils  of  such  association.  At  most  the 
system  of  government  can  only  diminish 
the  dangers.  In  no  case  can  they  be  en- 
tirely avoided. 

To  meet  the  evils  arising  from  the 
social  effect  of  academic  life,  the  man- 
agers of  such  schools  have  for  centuries 
been  framing  systems  of  discipline.  The 
ideal  sought  to  be  attained  is  the  control 


of  the  youth's  action  throughout  his  aca- 
demic course,  or  at  least  during  the  term 
time  of  the  schools.  The  ends  towards 
which  the  discipline  is  directed  are  in  the 
main  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  the 
design  is  to  obtain  such  a  control  over 
the  time  of  the  student  that  there  will  be 
110  room  for  evil.  In  the  second  place, 
the  object  is  to  develop  habits  of  regu- 
lar action,  so  that  a  good  methodical 
routine  of  life  may  be  induced.  Last 
of  all,  there  is  an  effort,  at  least  in  the 
schools  which  inherit  the  English  cus- 
tom, to  turn  the  attention  of  youths  to 
religious  considerations,  with  the  hope 
that  the  sense  of  moral  obligations  may 
be  strengthened  thereby.  Our  Ameri- 
can colleges  have  derived  their  methods 
of  discipline  mainly  from  the  English 
seats  of  learning.  In  the  schools  of  the 
mother  country,  the  ideal  of  discipline 
was  first  developed  under  the  influence 
of  the  priests,  and  the  system  of  discipli- 
nary culture  took  an  ecclesiastical  form. 
To  these  earlier  ideas  of  priestly  train- 
ing there  has  been  added  more  or  less 
of  another  ideal  of  discipline  derived 
from  military  training ;  so  that  in  a 
large  part  of  our  American  institutions, 
in  nearly  all  of  those  in  which  discipline 
has  a  place  in  esteem,  the  project  of  con- 
trol of  the  students  rests  upon  theories 
of  training  which  have  been  found  appli- 
cable to  two  very  peculiar  walks  in  life,  — 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  church  and  to  those 
belonging  to  the  arm  of  the  secular  law. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ideals  of  dis- 
cipline fit  for  the  needs  of  a  school 
which  is  designed  to  train  priests  of  the 
ancient  pattern  or  to  shape  soldiers  may 
be  very  far  removed  from  the  true  pur- 
poses of  universities.  The  aim  of  our 
academic  culture  at  the  present  time  is 
to  make  a  man  of  varied,  elastic  mind, 
who  can  readily  turn  himself  to  any  of 
the  multifarious  duties  of  ordinary  life. 
The  discipline  to  which  candidates  for 
the  army  or  the  church  are  subjected  is 
intended  to  breed  certain  very  particular 
habits.  If  they  are  to  enter  the  priest- 
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hood,  they  need  in  a  way  to  be  with- 
ilrawn  from  the  tick1  of  the  world's  life, 
to  l-u  t-li- vat  I'd  to  a  peculiar  intellectual 
and  moral  plane.  In  the  old  theory  of 
the  priestly  function  which  prevailed 
iu  the  times  when  our  schools  took  their 
discipline  from  the  church  system,  the 
candidate  for  orders  was  supposed  to  be 
even  more  removed  from  secular  influ- 
ences than  he  is  at  present.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  enter  on  a  very  formal  habit 
of  life  ;  to  acquire  a  tone  quite  different 
from  that  which  should  characterize  men 
of  the  world,  even  in  the  better  sense  of 
that  term.  The  training  of  the  soldier, 
wliich  has  much  affected  the  ideals  of 
American  schools,  is  even  more  special 
than  that  of  the  church.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  discipline  which  fits  a  man 
for  military  life  is  to  instill  the  habit  of 
prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  a  superior.  The  aim  is 
not  to  develop  the  individual  initiative, 
but  rather  to  suppress  that  quality.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  ideals  of 
military  discipline  afford  very  much 
which  is  of  value  in  the  walks  of  civil 
life.  The  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty, 
the  obligation  of  personal  sacrifice,  are 
among  the  highest  ideals  which  any 
training  can  give.  Nevertheless  we  must 
hold  that  the  education  of  the  soldier  is 
not  that  to  which  we  would  willingly 
subject  the  body  of  our  youth,  for  the 
reason  that  the  motives  of  a  military 
system  are  not  such  as  can  be  made  to 
fit  in  the  system  of  civil  life. 

Resting  upon  these  somewhat  peculiar 
ideals  of  control,  the  system  of  discipline 
in  our  academic  institutions  has  under- 
gone a  very  gradual  development.  Slow- 
ly and  imperfectly  it  has  been  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  our  ordinary  society. 
The  motives  of  our  college  life  are  al- 
most necessarily  behind  those  of  the  age. 
It  is  a  fact  well  recognized  by  those  in 
the  tide  of  the  world's  affairs  that  some 
of  the  influences  of  a  disciplinary  sort 
which  affect  the  college  boy  are  not 
such  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  career 


upon  which  he  is  to  enter.  Every  year 
we  hear  from  the  public  press,  or  pri- 
vately from  the  spokesmen  of  the  vari- 
ous professions  to  which  the  graduates 
of  our  schools  resort,  that  the  young 
men  have  to  learn  new  ways  of  action, 
and  with  difficulty  adapt  themselves  to 
the  ordinary  work  of  secular  affairs. 

This  doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of  college- 
bred  youths  for  the  work  of  the  world 
finds  a  practical  expression  in  the  deter- 
mination of  many  narrow-minded  busi- 
ness men  not  to  receive  such  youths  into 
their  offices.  They  prefer  to  take  un- 
trained lads  as  office  boys,  and  bring 
them  up  to  their  trades,  rather  than  to 
break  down  the  habits  which  have  been 
formed  in  the  very  remote  field  of  aca- 
demic life. 

This  criticism  from  the  outer  world 
has  reached  even  the  cloistered  life  of 
some  of  the  colleges.  It  affects  the 
students  even  more  than  the  teachers, 
though  both  are  accessible  to  its  influ- 
ence. The  young  men  who  are  wise 
enough  to  foresee  their  trials  in  the 
wqrld  are  apt  to  become  restless,  from 
the  sense  that  their  academic  life  is  not 
one  which  will  fit  them  for  the  paths 
into  which  they  are  to  enter.  They 
either  work  in  a  discontented  manner, 
or  they  look  upon  college  life  as  a  time 
of  frolic,  an  interlude  between  child- 
hood and  the  duties  of  the  world,  which 
is  to  be  taken  to  its  utmost  as  pure 
enjoyment.  The  result  is  that  in  our 
American  people,  who  are  more  given 
to  care  for  their  children  than  the  par- 
ents of  any  other  country,  we  find  that 
year  by  year  there  is  a  lessened  eager- 
ness to  send  their  boys  to  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Most  of  our 
colleges  gain  slowly  in  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  a  decrease  in  attendance.  But 
few  of  the  greater  schools  are  prosper- 
ous, as  regards  the  numbers  in  their 
classes,  up  to  the  measure  of  increase  of 
our  population.  Clearly  the  meaning  of 
this  is  that  the  people  doubt  the  fitness 
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of  our  colleges  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
introducing  their  sous  to  the  work  of 
the  world.  They  do  not  undervalue  the 
profit  which  learning  may  give  ;  they 
question,  however,  the  policy  of  commit- 
ting a  youth  for  four  years  of  his  life 
to  institutions  which  maintain  ancient 
ideals  of  action,  when  he  should  be  in 
training  for  the  world  duty. 

The  peculiar  separation  of  our  colleges 
from  the  life  of  the  world,  indeed  from 
any  consciousness  of  that  world,  is  due 
in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  are  usually  men  who  know 
only  the  lif  e  the  scholar  ordinarily  leads. 
In  the  greater  part  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  the  clerical  element  in  the 
government  is  large.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  supposed  by  men  of  the  world  that 
a  professor  is  as  a  matter  of  course  a 
clergyman.  I  find  myself  frequently 
addressed  by  strangers  by  the  title  of 
Reverend,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  toler- 
ably common  experience  with  other  col- 
lege teachers.  Trained  in  schools  where 
the  clerical  motive  predominates  in  the 
discipline,  going  in  most  cases  directly 
from  the  life  of  the  student  to  that  of 
the  college  teacher,  the  instructors  of 
our  collegiate  institutions  have  generally 
little  chance  for  making  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world. 
The  ordinary  experience  of  citizens  in 

1  As  I  propose  to  offer  myself  as  a  witness 
concerning  the  history  of  the  disciplinary  meth- 
ods in  the  college  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
it  seems  fit  that  I  should  state  my  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  university  during  the  most  event- 
ful years  in  the  development  of  its  motives. 
I  entered  the  school  in  1859.  I  was  a  student 
within  its  walls  for  the  four  following  years. 
In  1864  I  became  a  teacher  in  the  university. 
During  my  term  as  an  instructor  my  tasks  as 
a  teacher  of  geology  have  served  to  bring  me 
into  very  close  association  with  the  students. 
In  term  time,  my  day,  from  early  morning  un- 
til late  in  the  evening,  has  usually  been  passed 
in  a  public  office  of  the  university,  to  which 
students  have  had  the  freest  access.  During 
the  vacation  period  I  have  generally  been  em- 
ployed in  state  or  government  surveys,  and  in 
connection  with  my  work  it  has  been  my  habit 


the  world  does  not  serve  to  increase 
their  confidence  in  the  value  of  clerical 
training  as  a  preparation  for  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  society.  Decade  by  dec- 
ade, as  the  public  and  private  business 
of  men  becomes  more  complicated,  prac- 
tical life  separates  itself  more  and  more 
from  the  influence  of  all  priesthoods. 
Much  as  we  may  lament  this  separation 
of  the  body  of  the  world's  work  from 
the  influence  of  those  who  are  appointed 
its  religious  guides,  we  have  to  face  it 
as  a  great  social  fact,  and  we  must  find 
in  it  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  increas- 
ing isolation  of  our  colleges. 

To  illustrate  the  relation  of  our  high- 
er schools  to  the  work  of  the  world,  and 
to  secure  a  basis  for  further  discussion 
of  our  problem  concerning  the  relation 
of  such  schools  to  practical  life,  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary system  in  Harvard  College 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day. 
I  select  this  school  for  illustration  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  the  institution  of 
the  greatest  age  and  of  the  largest  av- 
erage attendance  of  any  in  this  coun- 
try, but  is  the  one  which  has  been  most 
influenced  in  its  system  by  contact  with 
men  of  the  world,  and  has  been  sub- 
ject to  more  modifications  by  virtue  of 
this  reaction  which  society  has  effected 
upon  it.1 

to  take  into  the  field  each  year  a  considerable 
number  of  students  from  the  college  classes. 
These  camp  schools  have  occupied  numerous 
stations  in  a  dozen  different  States,  and  have 
brought  me  into  singularly  close  relations  with 
several  hundred  students.  Even  in  term  time 
it  has  been  my  habit  for  years  to  spend  many 
days  in  the  field  with  my  classes.  I  have 
thus  personally  known,  in  a  more  intimate 
way  than  it  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  teacher 
to  know  his  pupils,  more  than  a  thousand 
students  of  the  college,  and  I  have  had  op- 
portunities of  acquaintance  with  about  two 
thousand  other  young  men  who  were  in  my 
classes. 

I  count  it  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune  that 
I  have  known  so  much  of  the  youth  of  my 
time.  It  not  only  affords  me  an  opportunity 
to  bear  testimony  as  to  the  facts  I  am  to  detail 
with  an  assurance  which  would  not  otherwise 
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ment  far  more  rigorous  than  that  which 
existed  in  any  of  the  more  secularized 
schools  of  Europe.  The  order  of  the 
students'  life  was  monastic  in  its  sever- 
ity and  in  its  limitations.  The  methods 
of  punishment  were  curiously  clerical  in 
their  form.  During  the  time  when  the 
students  were  whipped  for  grave  of- 
fenses the  punishment  was  preceded  by 
prayer.  In  the  purely  clerical  time  of 
the  college  history  the  ideal  of  disci- 
pline was  extremely  formal  and  severe. 
The  elevation  of  the  youth  was  sought 
by  compelling  him  to  walk  in  very  nar- 
row paths.  From  the  moment  he  arose 
in  the  morning  until  he  went  to  bed 
he  was  supposed  to  be  under  a  constant 
and  rigorous  control.  Offenses  were 
special,  and  the  punishments  equally  so. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  the  clerical 
period  of  the  college  the  punishments 
were  largely  in  the  shape  of  fines,  as- 
sessed according  to  a  specified  list.  We 
find  in  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard 
University,  vol.  ii.  p.  499,  the  following 
list  of  "  pecuniary  mulcts "  for  misde- 
meanors down  to  1761 :  — 

£  s.  d. 

Absence  from  prayers,  002 
Tardiness  at  prayers,  001 
Absence  from  professor's  public  lec- 
ture, 004 
Tardiness  at  professor's  public  lecture,  002 
Profanation  of  Lord's  Day,  not  ex- 
ceeding 030 
Absence  from  public  worship,  009 
Tardiness  at  public  worship,  003 
111  behavior  at  public  worship,  not 

exceeding  0    1    G 
Going  to  meeting  before  bell-ringing,  000 
Neglecting  to  repeat  the  sermon,  009 
Irreverent  behavior  at  prayers  or  pub- 
lic divinity  lectures,  016 
Absence  from  chambers,  etc. ,  not  ex- 
ceeding 006 
Not  declaiming,  not  exceeding  006 

tricts,  has  afforded  me  a  large  measure  of  con- 
tact with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from 
legislators  to  those  who  delve  underground.  I 
have  felt  the  influences  of  this  contact  with 
the  outer  world  of  great  value  in  ray  teaching 
work,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  betters  my  judg- 
ment as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
institution  I  am  about  to  describe. 


llarvaid  Collc^'  was  founded  by 
graduates  from  tin-  Kmamiel  College  of 
Cambridge.  'I'he  parent  sclioul  was  the 
centre  of  the  Puritanic  motive  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  In  building 
Harvard  College  its  founders  sought 
two  ends :  in  the  first  place,  they  de- 
sired to  train  up  a  body  of  Puritan 
clergymen,  who  should  be  the  moral  and 
intellectual  masters  of  the  colony ;  in 
the  second  place,  they  hoped  to  educate 
the  Indian  youth,  so  that  they  should 
disseminate  the  gospel  among  the  hea- 
then aborigines.  Thus  the  motive  which 
guided  the  directors  of  the  institution  in 
its  beginning  and  for  a  century  after- 
wards was  almost  purely  clerical.  The 
scheme  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth 
provided  that  the  clergyman  should  be 
the  intellectual  and  moral  leader  in 
each  parish.  The  churches  were  the 
units  of  the  political  and  social  system, 
and  the  clergy  were  intended  to  be  the 
masters  of  those  units.  For  the  first 
century  of  its  history,  this  ideal  of  a 
college  system  was  substantially  main- 
tained. It  is  true  that  with  the  increase 
in  the  wealth  and  the  consequent  diver- 
sification of  the  society  many  sought  a 
college  education  who  were  not  intended 
for  clerical  employment.  Nevertheless, 
the  prime  object  of  the  school  was  the 
education  of  clergymen. 

Only  during  the  second  century  of 
the  institution  did  it  become  apparent 
that  the  college  proper  could  no  longer 
accomplish  the  clerical  training,  and  that 
the  final  preparation  for  the  priestly 
office  must  be  attained  in  a  school  spe- 
cially organized  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
therefore  with  no  surprise  that  we  find 
the  system  of  discipline  in  the  college 
during  the  first  century  of  its  develop- 

have  been  afforded  me,  but  it  has  given  me  a 
growing  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cated young  American,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  results  of  my  life. 

I  should  state  furthermore  that  my  life  has 
not  been  by  any  means  purely  academic.  My 
scr\  ict<  in  the  government  surveys  for  years, 
during  the  vacation  period,  in  the  mining  dis- 
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Not  giving  up  a  declamation,  not  ex- 
ceeding 016 

Absence  from  a  recitation,  not  ex- 
ceeding 016 

Neglecting  analyzing,  not  exceeding     030 

Bachelors  neglecting  disputations,  not 

exceeding  016 

Respondents  neglecting  disputations, 

from  Is.  6d.  to  0  3  0 

Undergraduates  out  of  town  without 

leave,  not  exceeding  026 

Undergraduates  tarrying  out  of  town 
without  leave,  not  exceeding  per 
diem  013 

Undergraduates  tarrying  out  of  town 
one  week  without  leave,  not  ex- 
ceeding 0  10  0 

Undergraduates  tarrying  out  of  town 
one  month  without  leave,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  10  0 

Lodging  strangers  without  leave,  not 

exceeding  016 

Entertaining  persons  of  ill  character, 

not  exceeding  016 

Going  out  of  college  without  proper 
garb,  not  exceeding  006 

Frequenting  taverns,  not  exceeding        016 

Profane  cursing,  not  exceeding  026 

Graduates  playing  cards,  not  exceed- 
ing 050 

Undergraduates  playing  cards,  not 

exceeding  026 

Undergraduates  playing  any  game 

for  money,  not  exceeding  Q  ~L  6 

Selling  and  exchanging  without  leave, 
not  exceeding 

Lying,  not  exceeding 

Opening  door  by  picklocks,  not  ex- 
ceeding 050 

Drunkenness,  not  exceeding  016 

Liquors  prohibited  under  penalty, 

not  exceeding  016 

Second  offense,  not  exceeding  030 

Keeping  prohibited  liquors,  not  ex- 
ceeding 016 

Sending  for  prohibited  liquors,  not 

exceeding  006 

Fetching  prohibited  liquors,  not  ex- 
ceeding 016 

Gokig  upon  the  top  of  the  college,         016 

Cutting  off  the  lead,  016 

Concealing  the  transgression  of  the 

19th  law,  016 

Tumultuous  noises,  0    1    6 

Second  offense,  030 

Refusing  to  give  evidence,  0    '•',    0 

Rudeness  at  meals,  (I    1    0 

Butler  and  cook  to  keep  utensils 

clean,  not  exceeding  0  •">  0 

Not  lodging  at  their  chambers,  not 

exceeding  U  5  0 


Sending  freshmen  in  studying  time,  009 

Keeping  guns,  and  going  on  skating,  010 

Firing  guns  or  pistols  in  college  yard,  0    -    '  i 
Fighting  or  hurting  any  person,  not 

exceeding  016 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  system 
of  fines  has  a  laughable  as  well  as  a 
serious  aspect.  Drunkenness  and  lying 
were  less  important  than  opening  doors 
with  picklocks  in  the  ratio  of  Is.  6d. 
to  5s.  "  Going  to  meeting  before  bell- 
ringing  "  seems  an  inexcusable  offense. 
The  punishment  for  "  going  upon  the 
top  of  the  college  "  is  likewise  remark- 
able. My  first  conjecture  was  that  this 
surely  must  mean  knowing  more  about 
any  given  subject  than  the  greatest  dons, 
but  on  due  exegesis  I  found  that  it  con- 
sisted in  making  midnight  attacks  on 
the  college  bell.  The  serious  part  of 
the  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  sys- 
tem of  punishment  set  mere  goals  of 
profit  and  loss  in  place  of  the  ideal  per- 
taining to  a  career. 

Although  the  American  Revolution 
was  for  a  time  disastrous  in  the  effect 
upon  the  college  in  many  ways,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  led  to  a  great  enlargement 
in  its  motives.  With  that  period  the  in- 
stitution seems  to  have  passed  from  the 
grade  now  occupied  by  many  of  our 
academies  to  the  status  of  an  institution 
of  wider  learning.  One  after  the  other 
professional  schools  emerged  from  the 
college.  "Within  a  third  of  a  century 
after  the  final  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  the  department  schools  of  divin- 
ity, law,  and  medicine  were  organized. 
Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  George  Tick- 
nor,  a  man  of  rare  culture  and  discern- 
ment in  matters  of  education,  the  college 
proper  made  great  gains  between  1819 
and  1835  as  regards  the  system  of  in- 
struction and  the  tone  of  discipline  as 
well.  Nevertheless,  until  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  present  century  the  ecclesias- 
tical humor  in  the  management  and  the 
schoolboy  quality  of  the  students  were 
not  much  changed.  The  foundation  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1847 
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.•lit  about  an  improvement  in  the 
sy-tt  in  of  instruction  as  well  as  in  the 
relation  of  the  pupils  to  the  teachers 
of  Harvard  rnivrr>ity.  It  was  a  great 
good  fortune  that  two  of  the  first  in- 
strurtors  in  tin's  school  were  men  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  German  univer- 
sitit-s.  and  who  brought  thence  a  sense 
of  the  peculiar  freedom  of  students,  as 
well  as  the  close  relation  between  teach- 
er and  pupil  which  has  long  marked 
certain  departments  of  the  Continental 
schools.  The  pupils  of  Louis  Agassiz 
and  Eben  Horsford  received  a  training 
utterly  unlike  any  which  had  hitherto 
been  given  to  students  in  the  university. 
These  pupils,  in  some  cases  graduates 
from  colleges,  in  other  instances  men  of 
very  little  previous  schooling,  were  prac- 
tically exempt  from  all  disciplinary  con- 
trol. They  knew  no  proctors  and  no 
dean.  The  hold  upon  them  consisted 
in  the  sense  of  devotion  to  their  work 
for  the  world  to  which  they  were  to  go 
forth,  and  above  all  in  the  sense  of  al- 
legiance to  their  masters.  It  was  my 
privilege,  in  the  years  from  1859  to 
1862,  to  know  tliis  group  of  students, 
numbering  more  than  a  hundred,  in  a 
very  intimate  way.  I  knew  at  the  same 
time  almost  an  equal  number  of  students 
from  the  academic  department.  The  dif- 
ference in  tone  between  the  two  groups 
was  singularly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
students  in  the  Lawrence  School,  though 
the  college  was  then  a  model  in  disci- 
pline. Louis  Agassiz's  influence  on  his 
special  students  continued  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  service  in  1847  to  1864, 
when  his  increasing  ill  health  and  many 
cares  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
regular  service  as  a  teacher.  During 
the  seventeen  years  of  his  activity  he 
drew  about  him  over  a  hundred  young 
men,  who  remained  long  enough  under 
his  influence  to  partake  something  of 
his  enthusiasm.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  persons  had  received  no  discipli- 
nary training  of  any  importance.  At 
least  half  of  them  may  be  regarded  as 


having  been  without  any  such  influence 
whatever.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
all  the  graduates  of  the  school,  those 
from  the  department  of  engineering  as 
well  as  those  from  the  chemical  and  nat- 
ural-history schools,  were  exempt  from 
disciplinary  regulation.  Agassiz  was 
never  known  to  chide  a  student.  He 
would  frequently  leave  him  alone  for 
months  while  they  were  about  their  ap- 
pointed tasks ;  and  if,  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  came,  the  account  which  the 
youth  had  rendered  was  not  satisfactory, 
his  worst  remark  was,  with  a  sorrowful 
shake  of  the  head,  "It  will  not  do." 
The  outcome  of  this  system  has  been 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain, not  one  of  Agassiz's  pupils  has 
ever  made  a  failure  of  life.  They  have 
generally  proved  self-reliant,  painstak- 
ing men,  ready  for  any  occupation  in 
war  or  peace,  able  to  control  them- 
selves and  to  manage  others.  I  have 
sought  in  vain  in  the  list  of  these  men 
for  any  who  have  shown  a  lack  of 
order  in  their  lives,  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  come  from  a  want  of  care- 
ful training  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
appointments  or  of  doing  duty  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
I  look  over  the  list,  I  find  in  it  some  of 
the  greatest  workers  and  most  orderly 
laborers  in  this  country  or  any  other. 
Measured  by  their  performances  in  life, 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the. men 
bred  in  this  utterly  unsystematic  man- 
ner have  surpassed  in  their  accomplish- 
ment any  equal  number  taken  at  hazard 
from  the  rolls  of  the  college.  The  cat- 
alogue includes  not  only  naturalists,  but 
soldiers  and  men  of  affairs  as  well.  • 

It  will  be  assumed,  perhaps,  that  these 
men  were  persons  of  more  than  usual 
capacity,  or  with  a  quality  of  enthusi- 
asm which  gave  them  an  advantage  in 
the  world.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  I  am  convinced  that  as  a 
class  the  students  of  the  Scientific  School 
were  not  in  those  days  more  able  than 
the  men  of  the  college,  though  on  the 
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average  they  have,  I  believe,  surpassed 
their  better  trained  mates  in  the  race 
for  the  goals  of  life.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  persons  of  rather  less 
ability  than  the  college  students,  differ- 
ing from  them  in  that  they  had  a  dis- 
tinct object  in  life,  which  was  kept  clear- 
ly before  them. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  in  gen- 
eral commending  the  system  of  the  Sci- 
entific School  in  those  its  best  days.  The 
methods  of  instruction  were  in  many 
regards  faulty.  The  tendency  was  to 
breed  men  of  special  learning,  leaving 
them  uninformed  in  many  subjects  which 
are  necessary  to  an  education.  I  wish, 
however,  to  draw  from  the  history  of 
the  school  one  perfectly  legitimate  and 
most  important  conclusion.  This  is  that 
the  mechanically  administered  system 
of  the  dean's  office  was  at  that  time  and 
is  now  entirely  unnecessary  to  secure 
orderly  labor  from  young  men,  provided 
they  are  in  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  their  masters  and  have  a  distinct 
purpose  before  them  ;  that  is,  when  they 
feel  that  their  work  has  reference  to 
definite  accomplishments  in  life.  We 
shall  find  good  reason  to  make  use  of 
these  facts  in  a  later  stage  of  our  dis- 
cussion. We  must  now  turn  again  to 
the  further  history  of  discipline  within 
the  walls  of  the  college. 

The  war  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  had  a  certain  measure 
of  effect  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  Har- 
vard College.  With  the  changes  which 
attended  the  American  Revolution  the 
idea  which  made  that  school  a  place  of 
training  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
good  part  disappeared.  Future  histori- 
ans of  the  college  will  note  that  with 
the  development  of  the  national  motives 
which  came  about  in  consequence  of  our 
civil  war  the  university  made  another 
step  forward.  How  far  the  advance  in 
the  period  of  time  between  1865  and 
1888  has  been  due  to  the  secondary 
influences  of  the  war  between  the  States 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  determine.  It  is 


impossible  for  men  to  read  the  history 
of  their  own  times  aright,  and  I  may  be 
much  in  error  in  measuring  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  enlargement  in 
the  motives  of  the  university  which  has 
taken  place  in  my  own  time.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  most  characteristic 
change  in  the  theory  of  training  which 
marks  the  development  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  this  period  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  very  much  larger  measure  of 
personal  liberty  has  been  granted  to 
the  students.  The  way  in  which  this 
change  has  come  about  is  not  easily  dis- 
cerned. It  has  probably  been  due  to 
many  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  experience  de- 
rived from  Agassiz's  method  of  teach- 
ing has  not  been  without  influence.  His 
scheme  of  training  has  been  represented 
in  the  college  faculty  and  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  by  two  of  his  pupils. 

The  close  personal  relation  which  the 
elective  system  tends  to  bring  about  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  pupils  has 
served  in  a  measure  to  elevate  the  po- 
sition of  the  students  in  the  minds  of 
the  instructors.  The  students  have  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  higher  electives 
become  collaborators  with  their  teachers 
rather  than  mere  pupils.  Furthermore, 
we  have  to  note  an  influence  which  has 
tended  indirectly  to  advance  the  ideal 
of  student  liberty.  For  a  very  long 
time  —  certainly  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  perhaps  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  college  —  the  officers  of 
the  institution  have  been  in  a  position  of 
singular  freedom  as  regards  the  conduct 
of  their  work.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the 
college  that  no  teacher  is  commanded 
to  do  anything;  his  work  is  only  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  superior  officers. 
The  controlling  boards,  the  faculties, 
the  corporation,  and  the  board  of  over- 
seers never  assume  a  mandatory  relation 
to  each  other  or  to  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.  Throughout  the  system 
the  responsibility  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  duties  is  left  to  the  individual  of- 
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ticers.  Prol>al>ly  in  no  other  institution 
in  this  country  is  there  a  similar  case 
where  service  is  such  perfect  freedom. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate 
students  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  brought  about 
the  contact  of  most  of  the  officers  with 
men  of  somewhat  ripened  judgment, 
who  are  manifestly  to  be  trusted  with  the 
conduct  of  their  academic  life.  These 
men  have  generally  shared  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  instruction  given  to  under- 
graduates. Naturally,  these  graduate 
students  have  enjoyed  some  measure  of 
the  independence  which  the  officers  feel 
in  their  own  work,  and  in  an  equally 
natural  manner  this  relation  has  been 
propagated  downward  to  the  younger 
men  of  the  university.  The  extension 
of  freedom  has  gone  on  the  faster  be- 
cause every  instructor  has  found  a  great 
moral  and  intellectual  gain,  both  to  him- 
self and  his  pupils,  arising  from  the  lib- 
erty which  he  has  granted  to  those  for 
whom  he  is  responsible. 

The  development  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem has  doubtless  had  a  most  important 
effect  on  the  position  in  which  students 
are  placed  with  reference  to  the  instruc- 
tors. Of  old,  when  the  system  of  ed- 
ucation was  essentially  uniform,  the  in- 
structor felt  that  the  faithful  execution 
of  each  task  was  the  result  to  be  at- 
tained. A  certain  number  of  lessons 
in  certain  definite  subjects  were  to  be 
fixed  in  the  memory  of  each  student. 
Thus  the  pupil  became  a  getter  of  les- 
sons, and  the  instructor  an  agent  for  en- 
forcing routine  duties.  In  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  student  is  tacitly,  and  in  most 
cases  properly,  assumed  to  be  in  pursuit 
of  a  training  which  seems  to  him  and  to 
his  advisers  fitted  for  the  ends  which  he 
seeks  to  attain  in  life.  He  therebv  ac- 
quires a  more  dignified  position  in  the 
eyes  of  his  teacher :  when  he  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  methods  of  his  work, 
the  largeness  of  his  explanation,  the  gen- 
eral reference  to  his  plan  of  study  and 
to  the  ends  he  has  in  view,  make  it  im- 


possible to  persist  in  a  narro\y  critical 
treatment  of  his  conduct. 

Yet  another  influence  upon  the  uni- 
versity —  one  of  great  importance  — 
is  due  to  the  intimate  contact  between 
the  teaching  body  of  the  university  and 
the  educated  people  of  the  large  popu- 
lation which  lies  immediately  about  it. 
Naturally,  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
structors have  extended  social  relations 
with  men  who  are  in  the  active  world. 
Few  of  them  there  are  who  do  not  know 
more  or  less  intimately  a  score  of  suc- 
cessful men  in  mercantile  or  other  af- 
fairs, who  constantly  bring  the  criticism 
of  the  world  to  bear  on  the  system  of 
the  college.  In  my  own  experience  I 
have  found  this  contact  with  the  men 
of  affairs  whom  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  of  much  value  in  determining  my 
ideas  concerning  the  objects  and  meth- 
ods of  the  university.  In  a  less  but 
still  considerable  degree,  the  same  con- 
tact exists  between  the  students  and 
the  intelligent  public  of  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood. 

As  a  result  of  these  several  influences, 
and  perhaps  also  of  others  which  are  not 
yet  discoverable,  the  ideal  of  personal 
liberty  which  is  to  be  granted  to  stu- 
dents of  all  grades  in  the  university  has 
been  advanced  with  remarkable,  we  may 
say,  indeed,  with  almost  startling  rapid- 
ity. The  change  has  been  made  not  on 
a  theory  of  education  or  with  any  idea 
of  experiment,  but  as  the  result  of  per- 
fectly natural  impulses,  which  had  to  a 
great  degree  been  derived  from  the  in- 
fluences of  the  outer  world.  The  mo- 
tives which  have  led  to  the  new  ideals 
of  education  in  Harvard  College  are  in 
no  limited  sense  academic  ;  they  result 
from  the  development  of  the  civiliza- 
tion in  which  the  university  is  lodged, 
and  they  represent  the  advance  in  the 
educational  and  other  social  influences 
of  that  body  of  people  in  what  seems  to 
me  a  more  perfect  manner  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other  of  our  American 
higher  schools. 
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A  number  of  teachers,  including  some 
who  were  by  nature  and  conviction  much 
in  favor  of  enlarged  liberty,  have  en- 
deavored to  diminish  the  swiftness  with 
which  this  change  has  been  brought 
about.  I  for  one,  though  at  heart  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  academic  freedom, 
have  been  more  than  once  alarmed  by 
the  speed  with  which  these  spontaneous 
motives  were  urging  the  university  into 
untried  fields  ;  but  the  result  of  each 
extension  of  freedom  has  appeared  to 
me,  on  close  study  as  to  its  effects,  so 
satisfactory  that  nearly  every  year  I  find 
myself  defending  some  change  which  I 
opposed  but  the  year  before. 

If  these  changes  have  served  at  times 
to  surprise  the  conservative  members  of 
the  college  faculty,  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  they  have  startled  and 
alarmed  many  graduates  of  the  college 
and  other  well-wishers  of  the  university, 
who  may  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
watching  the  effects  on  students  arising 
from  the  new  ideal  of  education.  The 
best  assurance  which  can  be  given  to 
these  anxious  persons  is  in  the  statement 
that  all  academic  bodies  are  by  nature 
and  tradition  conservative,  and  that  no 
succeeding  step  in  the  series  of  changes 
which  have  led  to  the  new  form  of  free- 
dom would  have  been  taken  had  not  the 
preceding  stages  in  the  development 
commended  themselves  to  the  faculty,  in 
which  body  the  change-resisting  forces 
are  extremely  strong.  It  cannot  be  too 
plainly  stated  that  these  innovations  are 
not  the  work  of  any  one  man  nor  of  any 
small  coterie  in  the  teaching  body  of  the 
college  :  there  is  a  substantial  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  the  faculty  as  regards  the 
goodness  of  the  results  which  have  been 
attained.  The  essential  element  of  the 
result  consists  in  the  change  of  view  as 
to  the  object  of  collegiate  training  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
Without  in  any  way  diminishing  the 
ideals  of  education  for  enlargement's 
sake,  the  system  of  instruction  has  been 
made  such  that  the  youth,  while  gaining 
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the  spirit  of  culture  which  it  is  above 
all  the  function  of  higher  education  to 
develop,  may  at  the  same  time  fit  him- 
self for  some  tolerably  definite  place  in 
the  work  of  the  world.  With  the  young 
men  this  idea  is  appreciated  and  kept  in 
mind  quite  as  much  as  it  is  with  the 
teachers.  The  student  tradition  is  to 
the  effect  that  while  each  is  to  secure  a 
general  intellectual  development,  he  is 
also  to  shape  his  course  in  such  manner 
as  to  prepare  himself  for  his  place  as  a 
man  of  the  world ;  that  is,  as  a  worker 
among  men. 

Duty  among  all  the  abler  members  of 
our  race  has  always  been  correlative  with 
liberty,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  sur- 
prise at  the  fact  that  with  the  enlargement 
of  opportunities  to  plan  for  a  career  there 
has  grown  up  a  remarkable  disposition 
on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  students 
to  look  forward  to  their  duties  as  men. 
Even  among  those  who  resort  to  Har- 
vard College  with  the  expectation  of  in- 
heriting large  fortunes  there  is  at  pre- 
sent a  curious  desire  to  study  the  organi- 
zation of  charity,  and  in  general  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  wise  meth- 
ods of  using  money  for  the  public  good. 
An  elective  where  the  students  are  in- 
structed in  a  very  practical  way  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  charity  is  mainly 
attended  by  such  persons.  I  have  been 
in  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
many  of  these  young  men,  and  know 
that  they  are  full  of  plans  concerning 
the  responsibilities  to  come  upon  them 
as  administrators  of  fortunes.  Each 
year  more  and  more  of  my  time  is  given 
to  the  consideration  of  the  projects  for 
active  life  which  young  men  ask  me  to 
criticise  and  help  them  in  following  out. 
This  is  not  an  individual  experience  : 
a  score  or  more  of  my  colleagues  are 
equally  beset  with  these  difficult  ques- 
tions. Fifteen  years  ago  my  chronic 
lament  was  that  the  students  had  no 
purpose  in  life  ;  that  they  were  as  a  rule 
spending  the  years  of  preparation  for 
society  in  merely  fulfilling  tasks.  I  now 
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in  to  fear  lest  the  gravity  which  the 
sense  of  duty  has  imposed  upon  many 
of  the  young  men  is  not  on  the  whole 
too  serious. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  faith- 
fulness and  prohity  of  purpose  which 
characterize  the  great  part  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Harvard  College  in  the  new 
system  of  education  take  any  consid- 
erable hold  upon  the  unfaithful  or  fool- 
ish students.  The  dutiful  sense  fails  to 
affect  a  considerable  minority  of  the  stu- 
dents. From  my  own  observations,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  about  four 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  are  stimu- 
lated to  orderly  faithful  labor  to  the 
measure  of  their  intellectual  or  moral 
possibilities.  Of  those  who  are  not  so 
affected,  the  greater  number  are  found 
in  the  two  lower  classes.  The  weight 
of  the  college  sentiment  and  the  discre- 
tion of  increasing  age  serve  to  diminish 
the  proportion  in  the  two  higher  classes. 
In  the  senior  class  perhaps  ten  per  cent, 
have  not  been  influenced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  liberty  and  counsel  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  So  far  as  the 
disciplinary  system  of  Harvard  College 
needs  adjustment,  it  is  with  reference  to 
this  remnant  of  unawakened  young  men. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  author- 
ities to  maintain  some  adequate  control 
over  that  element  of  the  classes  ;  to  keep 
them  under  the  check  of  disciplinary 
measures  at  least  until  it  is  evident  that 
they  caunot  learn  to  serve  the  university 
and  themselves  under  the  system.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
college  as  well  as  of  the  young  men  that 
they  leave  it.  Many  such  youths,  who 
have  not  a  sufficient  measure  of  imagi- 
nation to  foresee  the  work  of  manhood, 
can  be  brought  to  a  dutiful  sense  and 
made  valuable  men  if  they  are  put  into 
places  of  actual  daily  labor.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  in  Harrard  College 
many  students  who  are  laboring  under 
various  forms  of  moral  and  intellectual 
disability  which  unfit  them  for  an  aca- 
demic education,  though  in  most  cases 


they  may  do  well  in  business  pursuits. 
Such  persons  might  well,  in  their  own 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  college, 
leave  it  for  active  life.  There  are  oth- 
ers, fewer  in  number,  perhaps  at  the 
present  time  a  total  less  than  a  score. 
who,  from  thorough-going  ill-breeding 
in  early  youth  or  from  essential  moral 
defects,  are  unfit  persons  for  academic 
training.  Of  these,  also,  a  large  part 
may  under  the  stern  castigation  of  the 
world  attain  to  usefulness.  They  can- 
not be  corrected  by  the  kindly  criticism 
to  which  they  are  subjected  in  an  insti- 
tution like  Harvard  College.  In  the 
present  disposition  of  the  faculty,  all 
such  persons  will  be  given  their  pass- 
ports as  soon  as  their  character  is  as- 
certained. The  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine the  measure  of  their  resistance  to 
the  help  the  college  affords  them. 

Since  the  time  —  some  twenty  years 
ago  —  when  I  became  conscious  that  I 
was  taking  part  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting educational  experiments  which 
has  ever  been  carried  on,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  determine  in  what  I  may 
perhaps  call  a  scientific  way  the  results 
of  the  series  of  essays  in  the  manage- 
ment of  youth  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. Each  year  I  have  tried  to 
secure  an  account  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  graduating  class,  and  to  compare  it 
with  my  memory  of  the  classes  before. 
In  most  cases  I  have  had  some  personal 
knowledge  of  about  two  thirds  of  the 
number,  —  a  knowledge  apparently  suf- 
ficient to  justify  me  in  making  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  status  of  each  student, 
his  moral  tone,  in  part  at  least,  and  his 
intellectual  fitness  for  the  work  of  men. 
I  have  endeavored  to  reinforce  this 
judgment  by  asking,  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  class,  some  graduate  with  whom  I 
had  been  on  intimate  social  relations  to 
go  over  the  list  of  his  classmates,  and 
tell  me,  not  of  course  by  name,  but  in  a 
numerical  way,  how  many  of  his  fellows 
had  morally  suffered  from  their  residence 
at  the  university.  On  the  basis  of  these 
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inquiries  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  year  by  year,  for  two  decades,  the 
college  has  gained  in  its  moral  as  much 
as  in  its  educational  tone.  In  the  later 
classes,  the  cases  of  degradation,  the 
instances  in  which  the  student  has  gone 
down  during  his  college  career,  have  been 
very  rare.  In  the  three  last  classes 
the  estimates  did  not  show  more  than 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  such  fail- 
ures.1 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  rapid 
development  in  the  principle  of  aca- 
demic freedom  in  Harvard  has  caused 
the  college  authorities  to  overlook  cer- 
tain dangers  of  the  system.  The  enter- 
ing classes  are  at  present  so  large  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  instructors  to  make 
that  speedy  acquaintance  with  individual 
students  which  is  in  all  cases  desirable 
and  most  necessary  where  the  object  is 
to  permit  the  student  to  have  a  large 
measure  of  liberty,  unhampered  by  mere 
disciplinary  regulations.  Some  years 
ago  it  became  evident  to  a  number  of 
the  teachers  that  this  defect  should  be 
corrected ;  it  fell  to  me  to  undertake  an 
experiment  as  to  the  means  whereby  it 
could  be  avoided.  The  trial  was  made 
in  the  class  known  as  "  special  students." 
In  1873,  the  college  opened  its  teaching 
to  persons  unfitted  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  as  a  whole,  but  who  might 
wish  to  profit  in  some  measure'  from  the 
instruction  given  within  its  walls.  The 
supposition  was  that  the  student  of  ma- 
ture age,  intending  to  pursue  particular 
studies,  could  make  avail  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  in  fact  turned  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  that  many  youths, 
including  a  number  of  unsatisfactory 

1  The  reader  may  ask  how  it  is  that  there  is 
so  much  public  remark  as  to  the  evil  behavior 
of  Harvard  students.  To  this  I  may  make  an- 
swer by  reciting  a  story  which  is  attributed 
to  General  Grant.  When  a  young  soldier  in 
his  first  campaign  on  the  Western  plains,  he 
was  startled  out  of  his  sleep  by  the  yells  of  a 
vast  pack  of  wolves,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  surrounding  the  camp  and  likely  to  tear 
it  to  pieces.  An  older  campaigner,  observing 
his  anxiety,  asked  him  how  many  wolves  he 


character,  entered  by  this  easy  path  into 
the  life  of  the  college  with  prejudicial 
effects  to  themselves  and  to  .the  stu- 
dents in  general.  To  remedy  this  evil 
the  class  of  special  students  was  put  in 
charge  of  five  college  officers.  That 
committee  devised  a  simple  and,  as  time 
has  proved,  very  effective  method  of 
managing  the  miscellaneous  assemblage 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men 
who  at  the  present  time  are  enrolled  in 
this  class. 

Before  the  applicant  is  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  a  student  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  he  is  required  to  give 
a  sketch  of  his  work  in  other  schools  or 
with  other  teachers,  and  also  a  list  of 
references  chosen  from  men  of  more  or 
less  distinguished  position  in  his  commu- 
nity. Correspondence  with  these  teach- 
ers and  the  other  persons  to  whom  the 
candidate  refers  brings  the  student  be- 
fore the  committee  at  the  outset  of  the 
term  with  a  considerable  body  of  infor- 
mation concerning  his  past  history.  He 
is  also  required  to  set  forth  his  purposes 
in  the  way  of  an  education.  On  the 
basis  of  this  record  the  student  is  then 
delivered  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  adviser  has 
a  friendly  talk  with  him,  considers  the 
project  of  his  studies,  and  arranges  with 
him  concerning  his  first  year's  work. 
In  the  subsequent  meetings,  which,  if 
necessary,  are  numerous,  this  officer  ob- 
tains as  definite  an  idea  as  possible  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  youth.  In  many 
cases  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  the 
student  is  fair-minded  and  discreet,  so 
that  the  instructor  may  cease  to  have 
any  grave  anxieties  concerning  him.  If 

supposed  there  were  around  the  camp.  Grant 
reckoned  as  few  as  seemed  possible,  and  put 
the  number  at  several  hundred.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  companion,  they  crept  out,  and 
in  the  moonlight  saw  that  the  noise  came  from 
two  wolves.  Half  a  dozen  disorderly  students 
from  Harvard  College  may  in  any  one  year 
carry  alarm  into  the  households  whence  come 
some  twelve  hundred  normally  well-behaved 
young  men. 
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he  seems  to  need  management,  he  is 
often  seen  ;  the  opinions  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  eleotives  lie  pursues  are  care- 
fully gathered  by  a  c.lerk  and  forwarded 
to  the  adviser.  If  it  appears  in  any 
way  that  the  career  of  the  youth  is 
doubtful,  he  is  subjected  to  such  exhor- 
tation as  it  is  possible  to  give  him. 
Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  adviser, 
the  further  residence  of  a  student  at  the 
college  is  undesirable,  on  his  own  ac- 
count or  that  of  others,  he  is,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  de- 
prived by  the  faculty  of  his  privileges  as 
a  student.  There  are  no  public  admoni- 
tions, no  suspensions,  neither  dismissal 
nor  expulsion,  but  the  simple  vote  that 
A  B  is  "  deprived  of  his  privileges  as  a 
student." 

Not  the  least  advantageous  part  of 
this  system,  which  has  proved  to  be 
thorouglily  good,  is  that  in  almost  all 
cases  it  at  once  brings  about  a  friendly 
relation  between  the  teacher,  chosen  for 
his  capacity  to  make  friends  with  youth, 
and  the  student  at  the  moment  when  he 
comes  into  the  field  of  his  academic  life. 
My  own  experience  shows  me  clearly 
that,  despite  the  shyness  which  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent  affects  all  such  young 
men  at  this  critical  period  of  their  life, 
they  welcome  a  friendly  word  from  the 
appointed  counselor,  and  give  him  a 
gratifying  measure  of  their  trust. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the 
above-described  system  to  the  freshman 
class ;  to  have  each  student  welcomed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  college  term  by 
some  one  who  is  competent  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  method  of  his  work,  and 
to  follow  him  through  at  least  the  first 
year  of  his  probation,  not  as  a  watchful 
mentor,  but  rather  as  a  friend  who  is 
ready  to  help  him  in  his  plan  of  life. 
In  this  way  we  may  hope  to  have  the 
flightier  youths  brought  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  academic  career. 

One  of  the  most  important  conse- 
quences of  the  elective  system  is  that 


the  student's  presence  in  each  of  his 
classes  is  due  to  his  own  voluntary  act. 
He  is  there  because  he  wishes  for  in- 
struction in  the  given  subject,  or  be- 
cause he  desires  the  general  intellectual 
or  moral  support  of  the  teacher.  The 
result  of  this  element  of  choice  has  been 
that  at  least  in  the  later  years  of  his 
college  course  nearly  every  student  is 
personally  well  acquainted  with  some  in- 
structor, and  nearly  every  instructor  has 
a  large  number  of  youths  who  are  as 
familiar  with  his  fireside  as  though  they 
were  his  kinsmen.  But  this  relation, 
good  as  it  is,  —  and  it  is  almost  the  best 
feature  in  Harvard  College,  —  comes 
about  too  late  in  the  career  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  greater  part  of  the  freshmen 
are  known  only  officially  to  their  teach- 
ers. They  have  no  other  relation  with 
them  than  that  made  in  the  class  room, 
which  is,  from  the  humanized  point  of 
view,  hardly  to  be  called  a  relation  at  all. 
The  greatest  advantage  which  will  sure- 
ly arise  from  the  system  of  advisers  who 
are  to  meet  the  students  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  college  course  will  be  that 
every  man  will  be  well  known  to  some 
member  of  the  committee,  because  it  is 
his  duty  to  know  him,  —  a  duty  which 
will  be  enforced  by  the  constant  ques- 
tioning which  will  go  on  in  that  board, 
list  in  hand,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
students.  From  my  experience  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  special 
students,  I  am  convinced  that  when 
this  system  is  well  under  way  we  shall 
have  that  measure  of  friendship  as  a  cor- 
relative of  academic  freedom  which  is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  present  method 
of  control  that  has  grown  up  in  Har- 
vard College. 

An  objection  frequently  directed 
against  the  larger  colleges  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  students  are  overlooked  in  the 
thronged  classes.  Until  supervision  is 
reduced  to  a  system,  this  is  undoubted- 
ly a  valid  objection  ;  but  if  the  plan  pur- 
sued in  the  case  of  special  students  is 
adopted  in  the  general  management  of 
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the  college,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  col- 
lege is  better  fitted  to  look  after  young 
men  than  a  smaller  institution  of  the 
same  nature,  and  this  for  the  following 
reason.  In  a  faculty  as  large  as  that 
of  Harvard  College,  where  there  are  at 
present  sixty-five  members,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  select  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons who  can  do  the  extremely  varied 
work  which  is  required  in  the  system 
which  we  are  considering.  Probably 
less  than  half  of  any  body  of  academic 
teachers  are  well  suited  for  such  a  task 
as  I  have  described.  Some  are  too  old, 
others  too  young,  yet  others  lack  the 
spring  of  sympathy  with  youth  without 
which  such  work  cannot  be  done.  Some 
fail  in  the  experience  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  outer  world,  which  is  to  be 
desired  in  persons  who  are  to  give  coun- 
sel to  young  men  who  are  fitting  for  ac- 
tive life. 

The  faculty  of  Harvard  College  con- 
tains many  men  of  large  experience  in 
the  world.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  list 
shows  me  the  names  of  eight  persons 
who  have  served  in  armies,  —  five  in 


the  Federal  army  during  the  civil  war, 
one  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederacy,  one 
in  the  French  and  one  in  the  German 
army.  Many  others  employed  have  been 
in  other  walks  of  life  than  that  of  the 
teacher.  From  such  a  list  it  is  easy  to 
select  a  body  of  counselors  who  will  be 
fitted  to  help  youths  of  a  great  variety 
of  purposes  and  of  very  diverse  char- 
acters. In  practice  it  has  been  found  in 
the  committee  on  special  students  that 
a  youth  who  cannot  be  helped  by  one 
member  of  that  committee  may  receive 
valuable  aid  from  another,  who  may 
arouse  his  latent  motives,  or  in  some 
way  gain  that  control  over  him  which 
will  better  his  conduct  of  life.  When 
this  system  is  completed,  —  and  it  is 
past  the  stage  of  experiment,  —  we  may 
feel  sure  that  a  vast  gain  will  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  academic  train- 
ing. The  institution  will  be  different 
from  any  that  now  exists  ;  one  in  which 
freedom  and  friendship  may  together 
aid  the  youth  to  acquire  the  strength  and 
the  skill  which  he  will  need  in  the  work 
of  the  world. 

N.  S.  Shuter. 
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WHAT  must  be  the  sensations  of  one 
who  has  never  stood  before  a  portrait 
by  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Hals,  or 
Velasquez,  a  landscape  by  Ruysdael, 
Turner,  or  Constable,  —  one  who,  per- 
chance, has  never  given  a  thought  to 
the  old  masters  save  as  a  subject  of 
derision,  —  what  must  be  his  sensations 
when  he  steps  from  the  noisy  streets 
of  New  York  into  the  sacred  little  cor- 
ner gallery  where  these  canonized  saints 
of  the  painter's  paradise  confront  him 
with  their  immortal  works !  Let  us 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  visitors 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  who  can 
paraphrase  William  Hazlitt's  rhapsody, 


and  say  :  "I  was  staggered  when  I  saw 
the  works  there  collected,  and  looked 
at  them  with  wondering  and  with  long- 
ing eyes.  A  mist  passed  away  from 
my  sight ;  the  scales  fell  off.  A  new 
sense  came  upon  me ;  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  stood  before  me.  I  saw  the 
soul  speaking  in  the  face,  hands  that  the 
rod  of  empire  had  swayed  in  mighty 
ages  past,  —  a  forked  mountain  or  blue 
promontory, 

'  with  trees  upon  't 

That  nod  unto  the  world,  and  mock  our  eyes 
with  air.' 

Old  Time  had  unlocked  his  treasures, 
and  Fame  stood  portress  at  the  door. 
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We  had  all  heard  of  the  names  of 
Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  Van  Dyck,  Ru- 
lii-ns,  but  to  see  them  face  to  face,  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  their  death- 
less productions,  was  like  breaking  some 
mighty  spell,  was  almost  an  effect  of 
necromancy !  From  that  time  I  lived 
in  a  world  of  pictures.  Congress,  Wall 
Street,  presidential  elections,  seemed 
mere  idle  noise  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing,  compared  with  those  mighty 
works  and  dreaded  names  that  spoke 
to  me  in  the  eternal  silence  of  thought." 
Until  lately  the  untraveled  and  un- 
lettered American  citizen  has  not  been 
without  some  excuse  for  regarding  the 
old  masters  as  humbugs,  and  admira- 
tion of  them  as  affectation.  When  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  was  opened,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  there  was  a  queer 
assortment  of  Things  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries, dark  mysteries,  without  form  or 
color,  which  purported  to  be  pictures, 
and  which  the  catalogue  coolly  asked 
us  to  believe  were  painted  by  the  great- 
est artists  in  the  world.  Of  course  no 
one  was  deceived  unless  he  wished  to 
be.  No  doubt  the  exhibition  of  such 
hoaxes  leads  many  people  to  suppose 
that  what  they  call  high  art  is  an  oc- 
cult affair,  or,  worse  yet,  to  conclude 
that  it  is  an  organized  system  of  pre- 
tense and  hypocrisy.  But  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  American  people,  they 
are  always  open  to  conviction  by  evi- 
dence;  and  since  Mr.  Henry  G.  Mar- 
quand's  noble  gift  of  thirty -five  old 
paintings  was  made  to  the  museum,  no 
one  who  lives  in  New  York  or  who 
can  afford  to  go  thither  has  any  excuse 
for  ignorance  relating  to  the  old  mas- 
ters. At  least  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  go  to  England  and  Holland  to  see 
the  best  that  those  two  countries  can 
produce.  Mr.  Marquand's  gift  is  of 
signal  importance  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  art  of  painting  on 
this  continent,  and  will  cause  his  name 
to  be  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
elevation  of  the  museum  in  Central  Park 


to  a  position  of  eminence  among  the  great 
galleries  of  the  world.  For  though  mu- 
seums of  art  usually  have  been  plants 
of  slow  growth,  the  Metropolitan  is  a 
remarkable  exception ;  and  no  Old  World 
monarch  ever  created  a  vast  public  col- 
lection with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that 
with  which  the  New  York  institution 
has  sprung  into  maturity  within  a  few 
years. 

Of  the  twenty-five  artists  represented 
in  the  Marquand  collection,  fifteen  are 
Dutchmen  and  Flemings,  six  are  Eng- 
lishmen, two  are  Spaniards,  one  is  an 
Italian,  and  one  is  a  Frenchman.  The 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  are  Jan 
Van  Eyck,  Hals,  Van  Hoogstraten,  Jan- 
sen,  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Jan  Van  der 
Meer,  Netscher,  Ovens,  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, Ruysdael,  Teniers,  Terburg,  Van 
Dyck,  and  Zorg.  The  English  paint- 
ers are  Bonnington,  Constable,  Crome, 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and  Turner. 
The  Spaniards  are  Velasquez  and  Zur- 
baran.  The  Italian  is  Masaccio,  and 
the  Frenchman  Prud'hon.  The  gallery 
which  contains  this  collection  also  con- 
tains three  portraits  by  Rembrandt  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer. 
In  an  adjoining  gallery  there  are  some 
old  pictures,  among  which  an  important 
example  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  a 
Rubens  claim  our  attention.  The  por- 
traits predominate,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  list  of  names.  That  prince  of 
art  critics,  Eugene  Fromentin,  mentions 
eight  great  portrait  painters,  —  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Holbein,  More, 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Van  Dyck,  and 
Velasquez,  —  and  three  of  these  mas- 
ters, with  Frans  Hals  besides,  are  rep- 
resented here  by  characteristic  canvases. 
The  portraits  by  Van  Dyck  and  Rem- 
brandt are  of  the  first  importance  and 
quality;  those  by  Velasquez  and  Hals 
are  of  secondary  importance,  but  of 
sterling  quality.  In  contemplating  these 
works  the  persistent  old  question  comes 
to  mind,  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  the  old  por- 
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trait  painters  over  the  new  ?  Is  it  their 
method  of  execution  ?  Is  it  their  in- 
spired good  taste  ?  Or  is  it  a  combi- 
nation of  qualities,  both  inherent  and 
cultivated,  of  sense  and  sensibility,  of 
skill,  intelligence,  and  true  feeling  for 
the  art  ?  When  we  compare  the  best 
modern  portraits  with  those  of  Van 
Dyck  and  Velasquez,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  find  so  much  difference  in  the 
external  as  in  the  internal  characteris- 
tics of  the  work.  The  conception  of  a 
Van  Dyck  is  even  a  more  wonderful 
thing  than  its  execution.  That  ease, 
repose,  and  air  of  gentleness,  that  un- 
speakable refinement,  dignity,  and  grace, 

—  is  it  not  harder  to  match  these  es- 
sentials than  to  rival  a  felicitous  touch, 
a  good  harmony  of  tints,  or  the  move- 
ment of  a  supple  hand  ?   The  conclusion, 
then,  must  be  that  the  old  masters  were 
greater  men,  as  well  as  greater  paint- 
ers, than  our  esteemed  contemporaries. 
Their  superiority  is  an  affair  of  temper- 
ament as  well  as  of  training,  and  is  not 
wholly  due  to  the  artistic   age  in  which 
they  lived.     Marvelous  as  Hals  and  Ru- 
bens and  Velasquez  were,  considered  sim- 
ply as  craftsmen,  we  must  surely  look 
deeper  than  the  surface  of  their  paint- 
ings for  the  qualities  that  insure  their 
immortality.     They  were  men  of  excep- 
tional powers  of  mind,  who  would  have 
made  their  mark  in  any  profession.    We 
remember  Rembrandt,  not  so  much  as  a 
past  master  of  the  craft  of  painting,  but 
as  the  creator  of  a  new  kind  of  poetry, 

—  one  whose  hand,  whether  slow,  timid, 
and  heavy,  or  swift,  free,  and  superbly 
confident,  obeyed  constantly  the  inspira- 
tions of  a  mighty  imagination,  and  ex- 
pressed the  aspirations  of  a  lofty  spirit. 

Of  all  the  portraits  painted  by  Rem- 
brandt, that  of  the  unknown  man  with 
the  hat,  from  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe's  collection,  is  the  most  pathetic. 
Stern,  manly,  and  dignified  as  is  this 
face,  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  which 
speaks  of  the  faintest  hope  of  joy  or 
consolation  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to 


come.  The  expression  is  of  a  habitual, 
lifelong,  and  ingrained  sadness,  bravely 
and  uncomplainingly  borne,  as  a  valiant 
soldier  bears  a  mortal  hurt.  In  this 
afflicting  vision  Rembrandt  displays  his 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  the  sor- 
rows of  men.  No  biography  is  needed 
to  tell  us  that  he  had  himself  suffered. 
The  catalogue  assures  us  that  this  por- 
trait represents  a  man  about  thirty-six 
years  old,  but  he  looks  older  than  that. 
He  is  at  all  events  a  personage  of  a 
very  memorable  appearance,  whose  his- 
tory must  have  been  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  whose  severe  countenance  is  a 
fascinating  study.  The  more  celebrated 
portrait  called  The  Gilder,  and  the  por- 
traits of  the  Burgomaster  of  Delft  and 
his  wife,  offer  a  complete  and  almost 
startling  contrast  to  the  foregoing  dis- 
mal unknown.  Nothing  could  be  more 
real,  more  absolutely  lifelike,  than  these 
three  portraits,  which  are  not  so  much 
paintings  as  living  and  breathing  indi- 
viduals. Christian  Paul  Van  Beeresteyn 
and  Volkera  Nicolai  Knobert  are  per- 
fect types  of  the  well-fed,  comfortable, 
contented,  and  phlegmatic  Dutch  folk, 
enjoying  excellent  appetites,  irreproach- 
able digestions,  sufficient  incomes,  good 
clothes,  cheerful  dispositions,  and  even 
tempers.  Respectability  is  written  all 
over  their  plump  bourgeois  figures,  seen 
at  half  length  on  canvases  forty-three 
by  thirty-three  inches  in  dimensions. 
The  Gilder,  painted  a  few  years  after 
The  Night  Watch,  is  a  three-quarters- 
length  painting  of  a  man  who  wears  a 
black  hat,  a  ruff,  and  a  suit  of  brown 
cloth.  The  light,  falling  from  one  side, 
produces  a  strong  contrast  between  the 
illuminated  and  the  shaded  sides  of  the 
head.  As  a  perfectly  sound  specimen 
of  Rembrandt's  art,  this  is  a  work  of 
the  highest  value.  It  was  painted  when 
he  was  painting  his  best,  and  is  a  splen- 
did illustration  of  his  mature  genius. 
The  reality  of  life  in  the  head,  the  real- 
ity of  light  and  atmosphere  around  it, 
are  perpetual  subjects  of  marvel,  yet 
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the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  the  work- 
iiumsliip  air  complete.  The  colors  lire 
leu  and  pure,  the  tone  is  exquisite,  the 
churactrri/.ution  absolutely  truthful  and 
profound.  A  small  night  scene  by  Rem- 
brandt, The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
is  similar  to  the  picture  of  the  same 
name  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  stable  interior 
a  bright  light  radiates  from  the  infant 
Saviour,  as  in  the  Notte  of  Correggio. 
The  greatness  of  Rembrandt  is  amply 
indicated  in  the  five  works  alluded  to. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  perceive  his  strong, 
direct,  and  robust  manner  of  presenting 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  of  nature,  in  a  manner 
marked  by  great  learning  and  sincerity  ; 
on  the  other,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
his  unequaled  moral  grandeur  among 
artists,  his  insight,  his  true  feeling,  his 
exalted  taste  for  spiritual  nobility,  —  in 
a  word,  his  magical  command  of  expres- 
sion. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  select  a  sin- 
gle portrait  by  Van  Dyck  which  should 
give  a  better  idea  of  his  style  than  the 
full-length  portrait  of  James  Stuart, 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox.  On 
a  canvas  seven  feet  high  by  four  feet 
and  one  inch  wide,  this  typical  aristocrat 
is  represented  standing,  with  his  elegant 
left  hand  on  his  hip,  the  right  resting 
on  the  upturned  head  of  a  handsome 
and  equally  aristocratic  greyhound.  The 
left  side  of  the  figure  is  turned  towards 
the  spectator,  but  the  nobleman's  face 
is  turned  front,  and  his  waving  blonde 
hair  falls  on  his  shoulders,  which  are  al- 
most covered  with  a  broad  and  richly 
worked  frill ;  his  dress  is  of  black  fig- 
ured silk,  with  white  silk  stockings  and 
large  bows  on  the  shoes.  A  medal  at- 
tached to  a  blue  ribbon  is  hung  at  his 
breast,  and  his  mantle  is  embroidered 
with  a  sumptuous  decoration  in  the  form 
of  a  star.  This  portrait  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Marquand  in  1886  from  Lord  Me- 
thuen,  is  described  in  Smith's  Catalogue 
Uaisonm'.  and  has  been  engraved  in 


mezzotint  by  Earlom  and  in  line  by 
Houbraken.  Van  Dyck  never  had  a 
subject  more  congenial  to  him  than  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  nor  did  he  ever  ex- 
ecute a  full-length  figure  with  more  en- 
trancing ease  and  a  /dumb.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  in  fact,  was  one  of  those 
born  gentlemen,  who  so  naturally  take 
their  social  superiority  for  granted  that 
nothing  can  shake  their  serene  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  excellency.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  no  one  could  paint 
such  a  gentleman  in  such  a  high-bred  way 
as  Van  Dyck  ;  his  own  instincts  enabled 
him  to  read  the  patrician  heart.  Now 
that  I  think  of  it,  all  Van  Dyck's  por- 
traits have  a  certain  resemblance  to  him- 
self. His  fine  hand  was  incapable  of 
painting  an  awkward  or  ugly  hand.  If 
he  had  posed  for  a  full-length  picture,  is 
it  not  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  placed  one  hand  on  his  hip,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Charles  I.  do,  and  that  he  would 
have  turned  his  head  thus  also  ?  The 
painter  inevitably  expresses  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  a  hand- 
some and  mobile  face,  which  indicated 
an  amiable,  sensitive,  and  refined  char- 
acter, perhaps  a  trifle  inclined  to  effem- 
inacy. His  bearing  reveals  his  famil- 
iarity with  a  life  of  leisure,  of  elegance, 
and  of  pleasure.  The  relationship  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  clothes  is  a  subject 
which  has  ever  interested  philosophers ; 
and  to  be  supremely  well  dressed  and 
then  to  forget  it,  as  this  chevalier  suc- 
ceeds in  doing,  is  almost  a  lost  art 
among  males.  There  is  even  a  slight 
touch  of  carelessness  in  the  wrinkled 
hose  which  is  the  very  essence  of  modish 
elegance.  How  nicely  the  style  of  the 
painting  is  suited  to  the  style  of  the 
thing  painted  !  The  carriage,  the  allure, 
of  a  Van  Dyck  figure  is  a  lesson  in  man- 
ner. It  is  impossible  to  dissect  or  analyze 
this  sort  of  picture.  How  shall  we  find 
the  dividing  line  between  the  technique 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  thing  ?  That  is 
a  waste  of  effort  and  a  vain  splitting  of 
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hairs.     A  masterpiece  is  a  unit,  and  all 
its  elements  are  congruous. 

Near  the  great  Van  Dyck  there  hangs 
a  half-length  portrait  of  two  gentlemen, 
probably  brothers,  by  Frans  Hals,  a 
painter  who  is  vastly  admired  by  all 
painters,  and  not  without  reason.  The 
coloring  is  sober  and  very  rich  at  the 
same  time,  the  style  suave  and  distin- 
guished, the  expression  of  life  and  char- 
acter incomparably  vivid  and  natural. 
Any  one  would  be  glad  to  know  these 
two  persons,  who  are  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  are  dressed  alike,  wearing 
linen  collars  with  embroidered  edges 
and  tied  with  tassels,  falling  over  their 
black  habits.  Black  mantles  cover  their 
shoulders.  The  slight  gesture  made  by 
the  man  on  the  right  with  his  left  hand 
is  indescribably  graceful.  This  excellent 
painting,  forty-three  by  thirty-six  inches, 
was  formerly  in  the  Gsells  collection. 
There  is  another  example  of  Hals,  a  rap- 
idly painted,  loose  sketch  of  The  Smoker, 
of  no  great  value.  The  portraits  by  Hoog- 
straten,  Jansen,  and  Ovens  have  the  mer- 
its of  their  school,  —  substantial  merits, 
which  would  be  more  keenly  relished 
were  they  not  overshadowed  by  Rem- 
brandt's. The  landscape  by  Ruysdael 
is  not  one  of  his  best,  and  strikes  the 
observer  at  first  as  rather  tame  ;  but  it  is 
after  all  a  genuine  Ruysdael,  in'  subject, 
design,  and  sentiment,  even  if  it  does 
not  give  as  adequate  an  idea  of  the  man 
as  could  be  desired.  Teniers  is  repre- 
sented only  by  a  small  landscape  and  a 
couple  of  his  copies. 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Jan  Van  Eyck, 
painted  on  a  panel,  twenty-one  by  eleven 
inches,  came  from  the  collection  of  the 
king  of  Holland,  and  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. The  Virgin  stands  in  a  gothic  niche 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings.  She 
wears  a  scarlet  mantle,  and,  holding  the 
Child  against  her  breast,  looks  down  at 
him  tenderly.  On  a  band  of  the  canopy 
above  her  head  are  the  words  "  Domus 
Dei  est  et  porta  coeli  ;  "  beneath  is  the 
inscription  "  Ipsa  est  quaui  preparavit 


Domus  filio  Dei  mei."  The  bambino  is 
a  delicious  little  morsel.  The  quaint  stiff- 
ness of  the  painting  is  far  from  unplea- 
sant, and  the  pure,  dense,  brilliant  colors 
are  solidly  and  smoothly  laid  on  as  in  an 
enamel.  The  minute  finish  of  all  the  de- 
tails and  its  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion give  to  this  bright  little  panel,  now 
nearly  five  hundred  years  old,  an  immense 
value.  Veiy  piquant  and  interesting  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  works  by  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  a  canvas  eleven  by  eighteen 
inches,  representing  Christ  Presented  to 
the  People,  a  replica  or  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna.  The  large 
water-color  by  the  same  artist,  from  the 
Methuen  collection,  is  dilapidated,  but 
must  have  been  handsome  in  its  prime, 
and  even  now  is  decorative  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  old  tapestry.  I  pass  by  the  two 
Rubens  in  the  Marquand  collection,  and 
call  attention  to  the  Portrait  of  the  Ar- 
tist's Wife,  in  the  adjoining  room,  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  F.  E.  Church, 
the  artist.  This  very  characteristic  can- 
vas also  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Vien- 
na gallery.  It  represents  a  half-length 
figure,  nude  and  fat.  "  11  deshabille, 
d'un  pinceau  orgueilleux,  le  corps  opu- 
lent de  sa  femme,"  says  M.  Lucien  Sol- 
vay,  "  et  la  livre  nue  aux  regards  dc 
tous,  fiere  d'elle-meme  et  provocante." 
To  be  sure,  she  sits  there  as  comfortable 
and  unabashed  as  a  tabby  cat  dozing  in 
front  of  a  good  fire.  The  quality  of 
the  flesh  tones  is  magnificent. 

The  two  portraits  by  Velasquez  in  the 
Marquand  collection  are  of  Queen  Ma- 
riana of  Austria,  the  second  wife  of 
Philip  IV.,  and  of  Philip's  son  Baltasar 
Carlos,  the  adorable  young  prince  whom 
Velasquez  painted  so  often  and  in  such 
a  variety  of  poses.  The  latter  is  only 
a  bust-length  portrait,  but  we  recognize 
in  it  at  once  the  same  expression  of  all 
that  is  most  lovable  in  the  boyish  char- 
acter as  is  seen  in  the  equestrian  por- 
trait and  in  the  full-length  likeness  of 
the  prince  in  hunting  costume.  Baltasar 
Carlos  was  about  ten  years  old  when 
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Velasquez  painted  him.  He  wore  a 
witlc  stitV  linen  c-ollar  over  a  black  gar- 
ment «'inl>roidiTi'd  with  silver.  The  in- 
genuous and  amiable  look  of  this  boy, 
who  was  probably  fortunate  in  dying  too 
young  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  decadent 
state,  is  preserved  for  us  by  Velasquez 
with  all  that  simplicity  and  rectitude 
for  which  he  is  famous.  The  prince's 
Austrian  cousin,  whom  he  was  to  have 
married,  is  represented  in  mourning 
dress,  with  silver  ornaments,  and  wears 
one  of  those  astonishing  head-dresses, 
composed  of  her  own  hair  arranged  in 
ringlets  and  tied  with  red  ribbon,  —  a 
huge  and  unbecoming  coiffure,  which 
may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  Velasquez 
portraits  in  Madrid. 

Among  the  English  pictures,  the  pair 
of  large  upright  landscapes  by  John 
Constable  are  conspicuous.  The  Valley 
Farm,  four  and  a  half  feet  high  by 
about  four  feet  wide,  is  a  replica  of  the 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
with  some  insignificant  differences  in 
the  details.  The  central  object  in  the 
composition  is  the  farmhouse  known  as 
Willy  Lott's  house,  which  stands  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream  called  the  Stour,  very 
close  to  the  water.  Several  cows  are 
seen  in  the  shallow  part  of  the  river,  not 
far  from  the  house,  and  at  the  right  is  a 
boat,  in  which  are  a  man  and  a  woman. 
A  thick  group  of  tall  trees  fills  the  right 
side  of  the  foreground,  and  casts  a  deep 
shadow  over  the  water.  This  subject 
was  painted  several  times  by  Constable, 
whose  father's  mill  was  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  Valley  Farm,  on  the 
Stour,  near  the  village  of  East  Bergholt. 
This  modest  stream  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  pencil  of  Constable,  who 
loved  it  as  Daubigny  loved  the  Oise. 
One  of  his  early  friends  and  his  first 
patrons,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  was 
in  his  day  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
the  fine  arts,  had  a  theory  that  "  a  good 
picture  should  be  the  color  of  a  good  fid- 
dle, —  brown  ;  "  and,  though  Constable 
rightly  refused  to  be  guided  by  any  such 


inflexible  dictum,  it  can  be  seen  that  he 
did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
browns,  for  The  Valley  Farm  is  distinct- 
ly a  brown  picture.  It  reminds  us  also 
of  an  expression  used  by  Constable  in 
one  of  his  letters  :  "  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  skying "  (making  studies  of 
skies).  His  conviction  of  the  very  great 
importance  of  the  sky  in  a  landscape 
needs  no  testimony  apart  from  his  paint- 
ings. The  gray  and  moving  sky  which 
bends  over  the  Valley  Farm  is  the  life 
of  the  picture,  and  is  brushed  in  with 
amazing  breadth  and  vigor.  The  fore- 
ground is  roughly  executed,  and  the 
whole  composition  has  more  rugged 
force  than  charm.  It  looks  its  best  at 
some  distance.  Perhaps  it  is  a  bit  dis- 
appointing at  first,  but  it  grows  on  the 
observer  mightily,  by  its  largeness  and 
originality.  Willy  Lott,  says  Leslie, 
was  born  in  this  house,  and  "  passed 
more  than  eighty  years  without  having 
spent  four  whole  days  away  from  it." 
It  must  have  been  a  great  event  for 
him  when  Constable  set  up  his  easel 
there.  How  placidly  the  years,  like  the 
silent  Stour,  must  have  glided  by  !  There 
is  an  aspect  of  permanency  and  peace 
about  this  rustic  abode ;  the  very  trees 
have  an  uncommonly  solid,  enduring, 
English  look.  We  feel  that  the  spot  is 
one  that  we  have  always  known  ;  that 
it  is  rich  in  goodly  human  associations  ; 
that  it  is  a  home,  and  not  a  mere  house. 
"  Intimate  "  the  French  writers  would 
call  it.  Constable's  affection  for  the 
familiar  stiles,  stumps,  and  lanes  of  his 
native  village,  which  he  vowed  he  would 
never  cease  to  paint  so  long  as  he  could 
hold  a  brush,  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  made  him  the  most  na- 
tional of  English  landscapists,  and  it 
explains  why  the  French  artists  of  his 
time  were  among  the  first  to  recognize 
his  genius.  Ruskin  upbraided  him  for 
the  lowness  of  his  subjects,  but  Leslie, 
with  a  truer  instinct,  pronounces  him 
the  most  genuine  painter  of  English  cul- 
tivated scenery. 
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The  Lock  on  the  Stour,  the  compan- 
ion piece  to  The  Valley  Farm,  is  as  like 
it  in  color  and  style  as  it  is  in  size  and 
form.  On  the  right  is  a  heavy  mass  of 
old  trees,  beneath  whose  limbs  a  stream 
passes  across  the  composition.  The 
lock,  an  interesting  object  in  a  pictorial 
sense,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  canvas, 
and  two  men  are  laboriously  engaged  in 
passing  a  boat  through  it.  At  the  left 
we  see  a  flat  expanse  of  meadow  land, 
and  in  the  distance  some  low  hills  and 
the  square  tower  of  a  village  church. 
Both  this  painting  and  The  Valley  Farm 
were  bought  from  Mr.  Alfred  Lucas, 
brother  of  the  engraver  who  reproduced 
so  many  of  Constable's  works. 

By  whom  is  this  delicious  amber-toned 
landscape  Number  12,  so  smooth,  warm, 
fluent,  complete,  and  harmonious,  set- 
ting forth  a  subject  of  such  extraordi- 
nary picturesque  charm  ?  Would  not 
any  one  say  that  it  must  be  by  a  Dutch- 
man, at  ajl  events?  For  what  painter 
outside  of  Holland  could  ever  endow  the 
blank  brown  walls  of  an  old  tavern  with 
such  fat  and  luminous  color  ?  A  glance 
at  the  catalogue  reveals  our  error  :  Num- 
ber 12  turns  out  to  be  Saltash,  by  Joseph 
M.  W.  Turner.  It  was  painted  about 
1812,  when  Turner  was  under  forty. 
Saltash  quaintly  sits  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tamar  in  Cornwall,  and  is  a  subject  fit 
to  warm  an  etcher's  heart.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  river's  edge,  with  a  barge 
at  a  dock  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right 
a  boat  half  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  A 
long,  rambling  building,  with  weather- 
stained  walls,  fills  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position, extending  completely  across  the 
canvas.  In  one  place  on  it  is  a  laconic 
sign,  "  Beer  House,"  and  among  the 
half-obliterated  inscriptions  scrawled  on 


the  outer  walls  by  loafers  are  the  words 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  Through  a  square  gateway  or 
passage  cut  through  the  building  is  seen 
a  market-place  and  the  streets  beyond  ; 
and  all  about  are  figures  of  men  and 
women  and  horses.  This  beautiful  work 
was  bought  in  1886  by  Mr.  Marquand 
from  a  lady  of  Liverpool.  Possibly  it 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  give  to  peo- 
ple unfamiliar  with  the  National  Gal- 
lery such  a  distinct  notion  of  Turner's 
genius  as  some  of  his  later  works,  in 
which  his  use  of  color  and  his  treatment 
of  light  were  more  peculiar  to  himself  ; 
but,  if  less  powerful,  brilliant,  and  char- 
acteristic than  the  productions  of  his 
mature  age,  it  is  none  the  less  a  land- 
scape of  rare  charm  and  of  abiding  in- 
terest. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  bust  portrait  of 
Lady  Carew  in  a  white  dress  is  a  fairly 
representative  work,  delicate,  refined, 
and  a  little  soft.  A  much  more  impor- 
tant example  is  the  large  painting  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Fane  and  his  guardians, 
Inigo  Jones  and  Charles  Blair,  in  the 
next  room.  This  canvas,  which  comes 
from  the  Duke  of  Westmoreland's  col- 
lection, having  been  presented  to  the 
museum  by  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan  in 
1887,  is  as  honestly  and  unaffectedly 
painted  as  any  Reynolds  in  existence, 
and  is  in  a  good  condition ;  the  con- 
trasts of  color  in  the  costumes  are  very 
effective.  Gainsborough's  Girl  with  a 
Cat  hardly  does  him  justice  ;  in  the  Sea 
Coast,  by  Bonnington,  there  is  little  of 
the  singular  attractiveness  of  his  per- 
sonality which  is  felt  in  his  best  pic- 
tures ;  and  the  Hautbois  Common  of 
Old  Crome  looks  like  a  finished  example 
of  Rousseau. 

William  Howe  Downes. 
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NICK'S  little  visit  was  to  terminate 
immediately  after  luncheon  the  following 
day :  much  as  the  old  man  enjoyed  his 
being  there,  he  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  asking  for  more  of  his  time,  now  that 
it  had  such  great  public  uses.  He  liked 
infinitely  better  that  his  young  friend 
.should  be  occupied  with  parliamentary 
\\oik  than  only  occupied  in  talking  about 
it  with  him.  Talk  about  it,  however, 
was  the  next  best  thing,  as,  on  the  mor- 
row, after  breakfast,  Mr.  Carteret  showed 
Nick  that  he  considered.  They  sat  in 
the  garden,  the  morning  being  warm, 
and  the  old  man  had  a  table  beside  him, 
covered  with  the  letters  and  newspapers 
that  the  post  had  brought.  He  was 
proud  of  his  correspondence,  which  was 
altogether  on  public  affairs,  and  proud, 
in  a  manner,  of  the  fact  that  he  now 
dictated  almost  everything.  That  had 
more  in  it  of  the  statesman  in  retire- 
ment, a  character  indeed  not  consciously 
assumed  by  Mr.  Carteret,  but  always 
tacitly  attributed  to  him  by  Nick,  who 
took  it  rather  from  the  pictorial  point 
of  view ;  remembering,  on  each  occasion, 
only  afterwards  that  though  he  was  in 
retirement  he  had  not  exactly  been  a 
statesman.  A  young  man,  a  very  sharp, 
handy  young  man,  came  every  morning 
at  ten  o'clock  and  wrote  for  him  till 
lunch-time.  The  young  man  had  a  hol- 
iday to-day,  in  honor  of  Nick's  visit  — 
a  fact  the  mention  of  which  led  Nick 
to  make  some  not  particularly  sincere 
speech  about  his  being  ready  to  write 
anything  if  Mr.  Carteret  were  at  all 
pressed. 

"  Ah,  but  your  own  budget :  what  will 
become  of  that  ? "  the  old  gentleman 
objected,  glancing  at  Nick's  pockets  as 
if  he  was  rather  surprised  not  to  see 
them  stuffed  out  with  documents  in  split 


envelopes.  His  visitor  had  to  confess 
that  he  had  not  directed  his  letters  to 
meet  him  at  Beauclere  :  he  should  find 
them  in  town  that  afternoon.  This  led 
to  a  little  homily  from  Mr.  Carteret 
which  made  him  feel  rather  guilty ; 
there  was  such  an  implication  of  neglect- 
ed duty  in  the  way  the  old  man  said, 
"You  won't  do  them  justice — you 
won't  do  them  justice."  He  talked  for 
ten  minutes,  in  his  rich,  simple,  urbane 
way,  about  the  fatal  consequences  of 
getting  behind.  It  was  his  favorite 
doctrine  that  one  should  always  be  a  lit- 
tle before  ;  and  his  own  eminently  regu- 
lar respiration  seemed  to  illustrate  the 
idea.  A  man  was  certainly  before  who 
had  so  much  in  his  rear. 

This  led  to  the  bestowal  of  a  good 
deal  of  general  advice  as  to  the  mistakes 
to  avoid  at  the  beginning  of  a  parlia- 
mentary career ;  as  to  which  Mr.  Car- 
teret spoke  with  the  experience  of  one 
who  had  sat  for  fifty  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Nick  was  amused,  but 
also  mystified  and  even  a  little  irritated, 
by  his  talk  :  it  was  founded  on  the  idea 
of  observation,  and  yet  Nick  was  unable 
to  regard  Mr.  Carteret  as  an  observer. 
"  He  does  n't  observe  me,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "if  he  did  he  would  see,  he 
would  n't  think  "  —  And  the  end  of 
this  private  cogitation  was  a  vague  im- 
patience of  all  the  things  his  venerable 
host  took  for  granted.  He  did  n't  see 
any  of  the  things  that  Nick  saw.  Some 
of  these  latter  were  the  light  touches 
that  the  summer  morning  scattered 
through  the  sweet  old  garden.  The 
time  passed  there  a  good  deal  as  if  it 
were  sitting  still,  with  a  plaid  under  its 
feet,  while  Mr.  Carteret  distilled  a  little 
more  of  the  wisdom  that  he  had  drawn 
from  his  fifty  years.  This  immense  term 
had  something  fabulous  and  monstrous 
for  Nick,  who  wondered  whether  it  were 
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the  sort  of  thing  his  companion  supposed 
he  had  gone  in  for.  It  was  not  strange 
Mr.  Carteret  should  be  different ;  he 
might  originally  have  heen  more  —  to 
himself  Nick  was  not  obliged  to  phrase 
it :  what  our  young  man  meant  was, 
more  of  what  it  was  perceptible  to  him 
that  his  host  was  not.  Should  even  he, 
Nick,  be  like  that  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years  ?  What  Mr.  Carteret  was  so  good 
as  to  expect  for  him  was  that  he  should 
be  much  more  distinguished  ;  and  would 
n't  this  exactly  mean  much  more  like 
that  ?  Of  course  Nick  heard  some 
things  that  he  had  heard  before  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  circumstances  that  had 
originally  led  the  old  man  to  settle  at 
Beauclere.  He  had  been  returned  for 
that  locality  (it  was  his  second  seat),  in 
years  far  remote,  and  had  come  to  live 
there  because  he  then  had  a  conscientious 
conviction  (modified  indeed  by  later  ex- 
perience) that  a  member  should  be  con- 
stantly resident.  He  spoke  of  this  now, 
smiling  rosily,  as  he  might  have  spoken 
of  some  wild  aberration  of  his  youth ; 
yet  he  called  Nick's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  still  so  far  clung  to  his  convic- 
tion as  to  hold  (though  of  what  might 
be  urged  on  the  other  side  he  was  per- 
fectly aware)  that  a  representative 
should  at  least  be  as  resident  as -possible. 
This  gave  Nick  an  opening  for  saying 
something  that  had  been  on  and  off  his 
lips  all  the  morning. 

"  According  to  that,  I  ought  to  take 
up  my  abode  at  Harsh." 

"  In  the  measure  of  the  convenient  I 
should  not  be  sorry  to  see  you  do  it." 

"It  ought  to  be  rather  convenient," 
Nick  replied,  smiling.  "  I  've  got  a 
piece  of  news  for  you  which  I  've  kept, 
as  one  keeps  that  sort  of  thing  (for  it 's 
very  good),  till  the  last."  He  waited  a 
little,  to  see  if  Mr.  Carteret  would  guess, 
and  at  first  he  thought  nothing  would 
come  of  this.  But  after  resting  his 
young-looking  eyes  on  him  for  a  moment 
the  old  man  said  — 

"  I  should  indeed  be  very  happy  to 


hear  that  you  have  arranged  to  take  a 
wife." 

"  Mrs.  Dallow  has  been  so  good  as  to 
say  that  she  will  marry  me,"  Nick  went 
on. 

"That  is  very  suitable.  I  should 
think  it  would  answer." 

"  It  is  very  jolly,"  said  Nick.  It  was 
well  that  Mr.  Carteret  was  not  what  his 
guest  called  observant,  or  he  might  have 
thought  there  was  less  gayety  in  the 
sound  of  this  sentence  than  in  the  sense. 

"  Your  dear  father  would  have  liked 
it." 

"  So  my  mother  says." 

"  And  she  must  be  delighted." 

"  Mrs.  Dallow,  do  you  mean  ?  "  Nick 
asked. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  mother. 
But  I  don't  exclude  the  charming  lady. 
I  remember  her  as  a  little  girl.  I  must 
have  seen  her  at  Windrush.  Now  I  un- 
derstand the  zeal  and  amiability  with 
which  she  threw  herself  into  your  can- 
vass." 

"  It  was  her  they  elected,"  said  Nick. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  been 
an  enthusiast  for  political  women,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  approaching 
the  mass  of  electors,  a  graceful,  affable 
manner,  the  manner  of  the  real  Eng- 
lish lady,  is  a  force  not  to  be  despised." 

"  Mrs.  Dallow  is  a  real  English  lady, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  's  a  very  polit- 
ical woman,"  Nick  remarked. 

"  Is  n't  it  rather  in  the  family  ?  I 
remember  once  going  to  see  her  mother 
in  town  and  finding  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  sitting  with  her." 

"  My  principal  friend,  of  the  others, 
is  her  brother  Peter.  I  don't  think  he 
troubles  himself  much  about  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"What  does  he  trouble  himself 
about  ?  "  Mr.  Carteret  inquired  with  a 
certain  gravity. 

"  He  's  in  the  diplomatic  service  ; 
he  's  a  secretary  in  Paris." 

"  That  may  be  serious,"  said  the  old 
man. 
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"He  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
theatre  ;  I  suppose  you  '11  say  that  may 
be  serious  too,"  Nick  added,  laughing. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Carteret,  look- 
ing as  if  he  scarcely  understood.  Then 
he  continued,  "  Well,  it  can't  hurt  you." 

"  It  can't  hurt  me?  " 

"  If  Mrs.  Dallow  takes  an  interest  in 
your  interests." 

"  When  a  man  's  in  my  situation  he 
feels  as  if  nothing  could  hurt  him." 

"  I  'm  very  glad  you  're  happy,"  said 
Mr.  Carteret.  He  rested  his  mild  eyes 
on  our  young  man,  who  had  a  sense  of 
seeing  in  them,  for  a  moment,  the  faint 
ghost  of  an  old  story,  the  dim  revival  of 
a  sentiment  that  had  become  the  mem- 
ory of  a  memory.  This  glimmer  of 
wonder  and  envy,  the  revelation  of  a  life 
intensely  celibate,  was  for  an  instant  in- 
finite 'ly  touching.  Nick  had  always  had 
a  theory,  suggested  by  a  vague  allusion 
from  his  father,  who  had  been  discreet, 
that  their  benevolent  friend  had  had,  in 
his  youth,  an  unhappy  love-affair  which 
had  led  him  to  forswear  forever  the 
commerce  of  woman.  What  remained 
in  him  of  conscious  renunciation  gave  a 
throb  as  he  looked  at  his  bright  com- 
panion, who  proposed  to  take  the  matter 
so  much  the  other  way.  "  It  is  good  to 
marry,  and  I  think  it 's  right.  I  've  not 
done  right,  I  know  it.  If  she  's  a  good 
woman  it 's  the  best  thing,"  Mr.  Car- 
teret went  on.  "  It 's  what  I  've  been 
hoping  for  you.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  of  speaking  to  you." 

"  She  's  a  very  good  woman,"  said 
Nick. 

"  And  I  hope  she  's  not  poor."  Mr. 
Carteret  spoke  with  exactly  the  same 
blandness. 

"  No,  indeed,  she  's  rich.  Her  hus- 
band, whom  I  knew  and  liked,  left  her 
a  large  fortune." 

"And  on  what  terms  does  she  enjoy 
it?" 

"  I  have  n't  the  least  idea,"  said  Nick. 

Mr.  Carteret  was  silent  a  moment. 
"  I  see.  It  does  n't  concern  you.  It 


needn't  concern  you,"  he  added  in  a 
moment. 

Nick  thought  of  his  mother,  at  this, 
but  he  remarked,  "  I  dare  say  she  can 
do  what  she  likes  with  her  money." 

"  So  can  I,  my  dear  young  friend," 
said  Mr.  Carteret. 

Nick  tried  not  to  look  conscious,  for 
he  felt  a  significance  in  the  old  man's 
face.  He  turned  his  own  everywhere 
but  towards  it,  thinking  again  of  his 
mother.  "  That  must  be  very  pleasant, 
if  one  has  any." 

"  I  wish  you  had  a  little  more." 

"  I  don't  particularly  care,"  said  Nick. 

"  Your  marriage  will  assist  you  ;  you 
can't  help  that,"  Mr.  Carteret  went  on. 
"  But  I  should  like  you  to  be  under 
obligations  not  quite  so  heavy." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  so  obliged  to  her  for  car- 
ing for  me !  " 

"  That  the  rest  does  n't  count  ?  Cer- 
tainly it 's  nice  of  her  to  like  you.  But 
why  should  n't  she  ?  Other  people  do." 

"  Some  of  them  make  me  feel  as  if 
I  abused  it,"  said  Nick,  looking  at  his 
host,.  "That  is,  they  don't  make  me, 
but  I  feel  it,"  he  added,  correcting  him- 
self. 

"  I  have  no  son,"  said  Mr.  Carteret. 
"  Sha'n't  you  be  very  kind  to  her  ?  "  he 
pursued.  "  You  '11  gratify  her  ambition." 

"  Oh,  she  thinks  me  cleverer  than 
I  am." 

"  That 's  because  she  's  in  love,"  hint- 
ed the  old  gentleman,  as  if  this  were 
very  subtle.  "  However,  you  must  be 
as  clever  as  we  think  you.  If  you  don't 
prove  so  "  —  And  he  paused,  with  his 
folded  hands. 

"  Well,  if  I  don't  ?  "  asked  Nick. 

"  Oh,  it  won't  do  —  it  won't  do,"  said 
Mr.  Carteret,  in  a  tone  his  companion 
was  destined  to  remember  afterwards. 
"  I  say  I  have  no  son,"  he  continued ; 
"  but  if  I  had  had  one  he  should  have 
risen  high." 

"  It 's  well  for  me  such  a  person 
does  n't  exist.  I  should  n't  easily  have 
found  a  wife." 
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"  He  should  have  gone  to  the  altar 
with  a  little  money  in  his  pocket." 

"  That  would  have  been  the  least  of 
his  advantages,  sir." 

"  When  are  you  to  be  married  ? " 
Mr.  Carteret  asked. 

"  Ah,  that 's  the  question.  Mrs.  Dai- 
low  won't  say." 

"  Well,  you  may  consider  that  when 
it  comes  off  I  will  make  you  a  settle- 
ment." 

"  I  feel  your  kindness  more  than  I 
can  say,"  Nick  replied  ;  "  but  that  will 
probably  be  the  moment  when  I  shall 
be  least  conscious  of  wanting  anything." 

"  You  '11  appreciate  it  later  —  you  '11 
appreciate  it  very  soon.  I  shall  like 
you  to  appreciate  it,"  Mr.  Carteret  went 
on,  as  if  he  had  a  just  vision  of  the  way 
a  young  man  of  a  proper  spirit  should 
feel.  Then  he  added,  "  Your  father 
would  have  liked  you  to  appreciate  it." 

"  Poor  father  !  "  Nick  exclaimed 
vaguely,  rather  embarrassed,  reflecting 
on  the  oddity  of  a  position  in  which  the 
ground  for  holding  up  his  head  as  the 
husband  of  a  rich  woman  would  be  that 
he  had  accepted  a  present  of  money 
from  another  source.  It  was  plain  that 
he  was  not  fated  to  go  in  for  indepen- 
dence ;  the  most  that  he  could  treat 
himself  to  would  be  dependence  that 
was  duly  grateful.  "  How  much  do 
you  expect  of  me  ?  "  he  pursued,  with 
a  grave  face. 

"  It 's  only  what  your  father  did. 
He  so  often  spoke  of  you,  I  remember, 
at  the  last,  just  after  you  had  been  with 
him  alone  —  you  know  I  saw  him  then. 
He  was  greatly  moved  by  his  interview 
with  you,  and  so  was  I  by  what  he  told 
me  of  it.  He  said  he  should  live  on  in 
you  —  he  should  work  in  you.  It  has 
always  given  me  a  very  peculiar  feeling, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  about  you." 

"  The  feelings  are  indeed  peculiar, 
dear  Mr.  Carteret,  which  take  so  mu- 
nificent a  form.  But  you  do  —  oh,  you 
do  —  expect  too  much." 

"  I  expect   you  to  repay  me !  "  said 


the  old  man  gayly.     "  As  for  the  form, 
I  have  it  in  my  mind." 

"  The  form  of  repayment  ?  " 

"  No,  no  —  of  settlement." 

"  Ah,  don't  talk  of  it  now,"  said 
Nick,  "  for,  you  see,  nothing  else  is 
settled.  No  one  has  been  told  except 
my  mother.  She  has  only  consented  to 
my  telling  you." 

"  Lady  Agnes,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no  ;  dear  mother  would  like  to 
publish  it  on  the  house-tops.  She  's  so 
glad  —  she  wants  us  to  have  it  over 
to-morrow.  But  Julia  wishes  to  wait. 
Therefore  kindly  mention  it  for  the 
present  to  no  one." 

"  My  dear  boy,  at  this  rate  there  is 
nothing  to  mention.  What  does  Julia 
want  to  wait  for  ?  " 

"  Till  I  like  her  better  —  that 's  what 
she  says." 

"  It 's  the  way  to  make  you  like  her 
worse.  Has  n't  she  your  affection  ?  " 

"  So  much  so  that  her  delay  makes 
me  exceedingly  unhappy." 

Mr.  Carteret  looked  at  his  young 
friend  as  if  he  did  n't  strike  him  as 
very  unhappy ;  but  he  demanded,  "  Then 
what  more  does  she  want  ? "  Nick 
laughed  out  at  this,  but  he  perceived 
his  host  had  not  meant  it  as  an  epigram ; 
while  the  latter  went  on  :  "I  don't  un- 
derstand. You  are  engaged  or  you  are 
not  engaged." 

"  She  is,  but  I  am  not.  That 's  what 
she  says  about  it.  The  trouble  is  she 
does  n't  believe  in  me." 

"  Does  n't  she  love  you,  then  ?  " 

"  That 's  what  I  ask  her.  Her  an- 
swer is  that  she  loves  me  only  too  well. 
She 's  so  afraid  of  being  a  burden  to 
me  that  she  gives  me  my  freedom  till  I 
have  taken  another  year  to  think." 

"  I  like  the  way  you  talk  about  other 
years  !  "  Mr.  Carteret  exclaimed.  "  You 
had  better  do  it  while  I  'm  here  to  bless 
you." 

"  She  thinks  I  proposed  to  her  be- 
cause she  got  me  in  for  Harsh,"  said 
Nick. 
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"  Well,  I  'in  sure  it  would  be  a  very 
pretty  return." 

'•  Ah,  she  does  n't  believe  in  me," 
Nick  murmured. 

••  Then  I  don't  believe  in  her." 

"Don't  say  that  —  don't  say  that. 
She  's  a  very  rare  creature.  But  she  's 
proud,  shy,  suspicious." 

"  Suspicious  of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  everything.  She  thinks  I  'm  not 
persistent." 

"  Persistent  ?  " 

'•  She  can't  believe  I  shall  arrive  at 
true  eminence." 

"  A  good  wife  should  believe  what 
her  husband  believes,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
teret. 

"  Ah,  unfortunately  I  don't  believe  it, 
either." 

Mr.  Carteret  looked  serious.  "  Your 
dear  father  did." 

«'  I  think  of  that  —  I  think  of  that," 
Nick  replied.  "Certainly  it  will  help 
me.  If  I  say  that  we  are  engaged," 
he  went  on,  "  it 's  because  I  consider  it 
so.  She  gives  me  my  liberty,  but  I  don't 
take  it." 

"  Does  she  expect  you  to  take  back 
your  word  ?  " 

"  That 's  what  I  ask  her.  She  never 
will.  Therefore  we  are  as  good  as 
tied." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Carteret, 
after  a  moment.  "  I  don't  like  ambig- 
uous, uncertain  situations.  They  please 
me  much  better  when  they  are  definite 
and  clear."  The  retreat  of  expression 
had  been  sounded  in  his  face  —  the  as- 
pect it  wore  when  he  wished  not  to  be 
encouraging.  But  after  an  instant  he 
added,  in  a  tone  softer  than  this,  *  Don't 
disappoint  me,  my  dear  boy." 

"  Disappoint  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  what  I  want  to  do 
for  you.  See  that  the  conditions  come 
about  promptly  in  which  I  may  do  it. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  do  everything 
to  satisfy  Mrs.  Dallow  ?  "  Mr.  Carteret 
continued. 

"  I   think   I  'm    very   nice   to   her," 


Nick  protested.  "  But  she  's  so  ambi- 
tious. Frankly  speaking,  it 's  a  pity  — 
for  her  —  that  she  likes  me." 

"  She  can't  help  that." 

<k  Possibly.  But  is  n't  it  a  reason  for 
taking  me  as  I  am  ?  What  she  wants 
to  do  is  to  take  me  as  I  may  be  a  year 
hence." 

"  I  don't  understand,  if,  as  you  say, 
even  then  she  won't  take  back  her 
word,"  said  Mr.  Carteret. 

'•  If  she  does  n't  marry  me  I  think 
she  '11  never  marry  again  at  all." 

"  What,  then,  does  she  gain  by  de- 
lay?" 

"  Simply  this,  as  I  make  it  out  — 
that  she  '11  feel  she  has  been  very  mag- 
nanimous. She  won't  have  to  reproach 
herself  with  not  having  given  me  a 
chance  to  change." 

"  To  change  ?  What  does  she  think 
you  liable  to  do  ?  " 

Nick  was  silent  a  minute.  "  I  don't 
know  !  "  he  said,  not  at  all  candidly. 

"  Everything  has  altered  :  young  peo- 
ple in  my  day  looked  at  these  questions 
more  naturally,"  Mr.  Carteret  declared. 
"  A  woman  in  love  lias  no  need  to  be 
magnanimous.  If  she  is,  she  is  n't  in 
love,"  he  added  shrewdly. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Dallow  is  safe  —  she  's 
safe,"  Nick  smiled. 

"  If  it  were  a  question  between  you 
and  another  gentleman  one  might  com- 
prehend. But  what  does  it  mean,  be- 
tween you  and  nothing  ?  " 

"  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir," 
Nick  returned.  "  The  trouble  is  that 
she  does  n't  know  what  she  has  got 
hold  of." 

"  Ah,  if  you  can't  make  it  clear  to 
her !  " 

"  I  'm  such  a  humbug,"  said  the 
young  man.  His  companion  stared, 
and  he  continued :  "I  deceive  people 
without  in  the  least  intending  it." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  Are 
you  deceiving  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  —  it  depends  on  what 
you  think." 
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"  I  think  you  're  flighty,"  said  Mr. 
Carteret,  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
sternness  that  Nick  had  ever  observed 
in  him.  "  I  never  thought  so  before." 

"  Forgive  me  ;  it 's  all  right.  I  'm 
not  frivolous  ;  that  I  affirm  I  'm  not." 

"  You  have  deceived  me  if  you  are." 

"  It 's  all  right,"  Nick  stammered, 
with  a  blush. 

"  Remember  your  name  —  carry  it 
high." 

"  I  will  —  as  high  as  possible." 

"  You  've  no  excuse.  Don't  tell  me, 
after  your  speeches  at  Harsh  !  "  Nick 
was  on  the  point  of  declaring  again 
that  he  was  a  humbug,  so  vivid  was  his 
inner  sense  of  what  he  thought  of  his 
factitious  public  utterances,  which  had 
the  cursed  property  of  creating  dreadful 
responsibilities  and  importunate  creduli- 
ties for  him.  If  he  was  "  clever,"  what 
fools  many  other  people  were  !  He  re- 
pressed his  impulse,  and  Mr.  Carteret 
pursued  :  "  If,  as  you  express  it,  Mrs. 
Dallow  does  n't  know  what  she  has  got 
hold  of,  won't  it  clear  the  matter  up  a 
little  if  you  inform  her  that  the  day  be- 
fore your  marriage  is  definitely  settled 
to  take  place  you  will  come  into  some- 
thing comfortable  ?  " 

A  quick  vision  of  what  Mr.  Carteret 
would  be  likely  to  regard  as  something 
comfortable  flitted  before  Nick,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  replying : 
"Oh,  I'm  afraid  that  won't  do  any 
good.  It  would  make  her  like  you  bet- 
ter, but  it  would  n't  make  her  like  me. 
I  'm  afraid  she  won't  care  for  any  ben- 
efit that  comes  to  me  from  another 
hand  than  hers.  Her  affection  is  a 
very  jealous  sentiment." 

"  It 's  a  very  peculiar  one  !  "  sighed 
Mr.  Carteret.  "  Mine  's  a  jealous  sen- 
timent, too.  However,  if  she  takes  it 
that  way,  don't  tell  her." 

"  I  '11  let  you  know  as  soon  as  she 
comes  round,"  said  Nick. 

"  And  you  '11  tell  your  mother,"  said 
Mr.  Carteret.  "  I  shall  like  her  to 
know." 
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"  It  will  be  delightful  news  to  her. 
But  she  's  keen  enough  already." 

"  I  know  that.  I  may  mention  now 
that  she  has  written  to  me,"  the  old 
man  added. 

"  So  I  suspected." 

"  We  have  corresponded  on  the  sub- 
ject," Mr.  Carteret  continued  to  confess. 
"  My  view  of  the  advantageous  char- 
acter of  such  an  alliance  has  entirely 
coincided  with  hers." 

"  It  was  very  good-natured  of  you  to 
leave  me  to  speak  first,"  said  Nick. 

"  I  should  have  been  disappointed  if 
you  had  n't.  I  don't  like  all  you  have 
told  me.  But  don't  disapppoint  me 
now." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Carteret ! "  Nick  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  won't  disappoint  you"  the  old 
man  went  on,  looking  at  his  big,  old- 
fashioned  watch. 


XVIII. 

At  first  Peter  Sherringham  thought 
of  asking  to  be  transferred  to  another 
post  and  went  so  far,  in  London,  as  to 
take  what  he  believed  to  be  good  advice 
on  the  subject.  The  advice  perhaps 
struck  him  as  the  better  for  consisting 
of  a  strong  recommendation  to  do  noth- 
ing so  foolish.  Two  or  three  reasons 
were  mentioned  to  him  why  such  a  re- 
quest would  not,  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances, raise  him  in  the  esteem  of 
his  superiors,  and  he  promptly  recog- 
nized their  force.  It  next  appeared  to 
him  that  it  might  help  him  (not  with  his 
superiors,  but  with  himself)  to  apply 
for  an  extension  of  leave ;  but  on  fur- 
ther reflection  he  remained  convinced 
that  though  there  are  some  dangers  be- 
fore which  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
honor  to  flee,  it  was  better  for  every  one 
concerned  that  he  should  fight  this  espe- 
cial battle  on  the  spot.  During  his  hol- 
iday his  plan  of  campaign  gave  him 
plenty  of  occupation.  He  refurbished 
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hi>  arms.  nibbed  uj)  his  stratify,  laid  out 
his  lint's  of  defense. 

There  was  only  one  thing  in  life  that 
his  mind  had  been  very  much  made  up 
to,  but  on  this  question  he  had  never 
wavered :  he  would  get  on,  to  the  ut- 
most, in  his  profession.  It  was  a  point 
on  which  it  was  perfectly  lawful  to  be 
unamiable  to  others  —  to  be  vigilant, 
eager,  suspicious,  selfish.  He  had  not, 
in  fact,  been  unamiable  to  others,  for 
his  affairs  had  not  required  it :  he  had 
got  on  well  enough  without  hardening 
his  heart.  Fortune  had  been  kind  to 
him,  and  he  had  passed  so  many  com- 
petitors on  the  way  that  he  could  for- 
swear jealousy  and  be  generous.  But 
he  had  always  flattered  himself  that  his  . 
hand  would  not  falter  on  the  day  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  drop  bitter- 
ness into  his  cup.  This  day  would  be  sure 
to  dawn,  for  no  career  was  all  smooth 
water  to  the  end  ;  and  then  the  sacrifice 
would  find  him  ready.  His  mind  was 
familiar  with  the  thought  of  a  sacrifice  : 
it  is  true  that  nothing  could  be  clear  in 
advance  about  the  occasion,  the  object, 
the  victim.  All  that  was  tolerably  definite 
was  that  the  propitiatory  offering  would 
have  to  be  some  cherished  enjoyment. 
Very  likely,  indeed,  this  enjoyment  would 
be  associated  with  the  charms  of  anoth- 
er person  —  a  probability  pregnant  with 
the  idea  that  such  charms  would  have  to 
be  dashed  out  of  sight.  At  any  rate,  it 
never  had  occurred  to  Sherringham  that 
he  himself  might  be  the  sacrifice.  You 
had  to  pay,  to  get  on  ;  but  at  least  you 
borrowed  from  others  to  do  it.  When 
you  could  n't  borrow  you  did  n't  get  on  : 
for  what  was  the  situation  in  life  in 
which  you  met  the  whole  requisition 
yourself  ? 

Least  of  all  had  it  occurred  to  our 
friend  that  the  wrench  might  come 
through  his  interest  in  that  branch  of 
;ii't  on  which  Nick  Dormer  had  rallied 
him.  The  beauty  of  a  love  of  the  the- 
atre was  precisely  that  it  was  a  passion 
exercised  on  the  easiest  terms.  This 


was  not  the  region  of  responsibility.  It 
had  the  discredit  of  being  sniffed  at  by 
the  austere ;  but  if  it  was  not,  as  they 
said,  a  serious  field,  was  not  the  compen- 
sation just  that  you  could  not  be  seri- 
ously entangled  in  it?  Shevringham's 
great  advantage,  as  he  regarded  the  mat- 
ter, was  that  he  had  always  kept  his  taste 
for  the  drama  quite  in  its  place.  His  fa- 
cetious cousin  was  free  to  pretend  that  it 
sprawled  through  his  life  ;  but  this  was 
nonsense,  as  any  unprejudiced  observer 
of  that  life  would  unhesitatingly  attest. 
There  had  not  been  the  least  sprawling, 
and  his  fancy  for  the  art  of  Garrick  had 
never  worn  the  proportions  of  an  eccen- 
tricity. It  had  never  drawn  down  from 
above  anything  approaching  a  reprimand, 
a  remonstrance,  a  remark.  Sherringham 
was  positively  proud  of  his  discretion  ; 
for  he  was  a  little  proud  of  what  he. did 
know  about  the  stage.  Trifling  for  tri- 
fling, there  were  plenty  of  his  fellows 
who  had  in  their  lives  private  infatua- 
tions much  sillier  and  less  confessable. 
Had  he  not  known  men  who  collected 
old  invitation-cards  (hungry  for  those  of 
the  last  century),  and  others  who  had  a 
secret  passion  for  shuffleboard  ?  His 
little  weaknesses  were  intellectual  — 
they  were  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  mind. 
All  the  same,  on  the  day  they  showed  a 
symptom  of  interfering  they  should  be 
plucked  off  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist. 

Sherringham  scented  interference 
now,  and  interference  in  rather  an  in- 
vidious form.  It  might  be  a  bore,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  profession,  to 
find  one's  self,  as  a  critic  of  the  stage, 
in  love  with  a  coquine  ;  but  it  was  a 
much  greater  bore  to  find  one's  self  in 
love  with  a  young  woman  whose  charac- 
ter remained  to  be  estimated.  Miriam 
Rooth  was  neither  fish  nor  flesh  :  one 
had  with  her  neither  the  guarantees  of 
one's  own  class  nor  the  immunities  of 
hers.  What  was  hers,  if  one  came  to 
that  ?  A  certain  puzzlement  about  this 
very  point  was  part  of  the  fascination 
which  she  had  ended  by  throwing  over 
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him.  Poor  Sherringham's  scheme  for 
getting  on  had  contained  no  proviso 
against  falling  in  love,  but  it  had  em- 
bodied an  important  clause  on  the  sub- 
ject of  surprises.  It  was  always  a  sur- 
prise to  fall  in  love,  especially  if  one 
were  looking  out  for  it ;  so  this  contin- 
gency had  not  been  worth  official  paper. 
But  it  became  a  man  who  respected  the 
service  he  had  undertaken  for  the  state 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  predicaments 
from  which  the  only  issue  was  the  rigor 
of  matrimony.  An  ambitious  diploma- 
tist would  probably  be  wise  to  marry, 
but  only  with  his  eyes  very  much  open. 
That  was  the  fatal  surprise  —  to  be  led 
to  the  altar  in  a  dream.  Sherringham's 
view  of  the  proprieties  attached  to  such 
a  step  was  high  and  strict ;  and  if  he 
held  that  a  man  in  his  position  was,  es- 
pecially as  the  position  improved,  essen- 
tially a  representative  of  the  greatness 
of  his  country,  he  considered  that  the 
wife  of  such  a  personage  would  exercise 
in  her  degree  (for  instance,  at  a  foreign 
court)  a  function  no  less  symbolic.  She 
would  always  be,  in  short,  a  very  impor- 
tant quantity,  and  the  scene  was  strewn 
with  illustrations  of  it.  She  might  be 
such  a  help  and  she  might  be  such  a 
blight  that  common  prudence  imposed  a 
sharp  scrutiny.  Sherringham  had  seen 
women,  in  the  career,  who  were  stupid 
or  vulgar,  make  a  mess  of  things  —  it 
was  enough  to  wring  your  heart.  Then 
he  had  his  positive  idea  of  the  perfect 
ambassadress,  the  full-blown  lily  of  the 
future  ;  and  with  this  idea  Miriam  Rooth 
presented  no  analogy  whatever. 

The  girl  had  described  herself,  with 
characteristic  directness,  as  "  all  right ;  " 
and  so  she  might  be,  so  she  assuredly 
was :  only  all  right  for  what  ?  He  had 
divined  that  she  was  not  sentimental  — 
that  whatever  capacity  she  might  have 
for  responding  to  a  devotion,  or  for  de- 
siring it,  was,  at  any  rate,  not  in  the 
direction  of  vague  philandering.  For 
him  certainly  she  had  no  sentiment. 
Sherringham  was  almost  afraid  to  think 


of  this,  lest  it  should  beget  in  him  a 
rage  convertible  mainly  into  caring  for 
her  more.  Rage  or  no  rage,  it  would 
be  charming  to  be  in  love  with  her  if 
there  were  no  complications  ;  but  the 
complications  were,  in  advance,  just 
what  was  clearest  in  the  business.  He 
was  perhaps  cold-blooded  to  think  of 
them ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  the  particular  thing  which 
his  training  had  equipped  him  for  deal- 
ing with.  He  was,  at  all  events,  not  too 
cold-blooded  to  have,  for  the  two  months 
of  his  holiday,  very  little  inner  vision  of 
anything  more  abstract  than  Miriam's 
face.  The  desire  to  see  it  again  was 
as  pressing  as  thirst ;  but  he  tried  to 
teach  himself  the  endurance  of  the  trav- 
eler in  the  desert.  He  kept  the  Chan- 
nel between  them,  but  his  spirit  moved 
every  day  an  inch  nearer  to  her,  until 
(and  it  was  not  long)  there  were  no  more 
inches  left.  The  last  thing  he  expected 
the  future  ambassadress  to  have  been 
was  fifille  de  theatre.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  was  of  course  that  Miriam 
was  not  yet  so  much  of  one  but  that  he 
could  easily  head  her  off.  Then  came 
.  worrying  retorts  to  that,  chief  among 
which  was  the  sense  that  to  his  artistic 
conscience  heading  her  off  would  be 
simple  shallowness.  The  poor  girl  had 
a  right  to  her  chance,  and  he  should  not 
really  alter  anything  by  taking  it  away 
from  her  ;  for  was  she  not  the  artist  to 
the  tips  of  her  tresses  (the  ambassadress 
never  in  the  world),  and  would  she  not 
take  it  out  in  something  else  if  one  were 
to  make  her  deviate  ?  So  certain  was 
that  irrepressible  deviltry  to  insist  ever 
on  its  own. 

Besides,  could  one  make  her  deviate  ? 
If  she  had  no  "  sentiment "  for  him, 
what  was  his  warrant  for  supposing  that 
she  could  be  corrupted  into  respectabil- 
ity ?  How  could  the  career  (his  career) 
speak  to  a  nature  which  had  glimpses, 
as  vivid  as  they  were  crude,  of  such  a 
different  range,  and  for  which  success 
meant  quite  another  sauce  to  the  dish  ? 
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Would  tlie  brilliancy  of  marrying  Peter 
Shemn^ham  he  such  a  bribe  to  relin- 
ijuishinent  ?  How  could  he  think  so 
without  fatuity  — how  could  he  regard 
himself  as  a  high  prize?  Relinquish- 
nient  of  the  opportunity  to  exercise  a 
rare  talent  was  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  an  easy  effort  to  a  y*oung  lady 
who  was  conceited  as  well  as  ambitious. 
Besides,  she  might  eat  her  cake  and 
have  it  —  might  make  her  fortune  both 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  world.  Success- 
ful actresses  had  ended  by  marrying 
dukes,  and  was  not  that  better  than  re- 
maining obscure  and  marrying  a  com- 
moner? There  were  moments  when 
Sherringhani  tried  to  think  that  Miriam's 
talent  was  not  a  force  to  reckon  with ; 
there  was  so  little  to  show  for  it  as  yet 
that  the  caprice  of  believing  in  it  would 
perhaps  suddenly  leave  her.  But  his 
suspicion  that  it  was  real  was  too  uneasy 
to  make  such  an  experiment  peaceful, 
and  he  came  back,  moreover,  to  his  deep- 
est impression  —  that  of  her  being  of 
the  turn  of  mind  for  which  the  only 
consistency  is  art.  Had  not  Madame 
Carre  said  at  the  last  that  she  could  "  do 
anything  "  ?  It  was  true  that  if  Ma- 
dame Carre*  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
first  place  she  might  also  be  mistaken  in 
the  second.  But  in  this  latter  case  she 
would  be  mistaken  with  him,  and  siich 
an  error  would  be  too  like  a  truth. 

I  ought  possibly  to  hesitate  to  say 
how  much  Sherringhani  felt  the  discom- 
fort, for  him,  of  the  advantage  that 
Miriam  had  of  him  —  the  advantage  of 
her  presenting  herself  in  a  light  which 
rendered  any  passion  that  he  might  en- 
tertain an  implication  of  duty  as  well 
as  of  pleasure.  Why  there  should  be 
this  implication  was  more  than  he  could 
say  ;  sometimes  he  declared  to  himself 
that  he  was  superstitious  for  seeing  it. 
He  did  n't  know,  he  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive, of  another  case,  of  the  same  gen- 
eral type,  in  which  he  would  have  seen 
it.  In  foreign  countries  there  were  very 
few  ladies  of  Miss  Rooth's  intended  pro- 


fession who  would  not  have  regarded  it 
as  a  little  too  strong  that,  to  console 
them  for  not  being  admitted  into  draw- 
ing-rooms, they  should  have  no  offset 
but  the  exercise  of  a  virtue  in  which  no 
one  would  believe.  Because,  in  foreign 
countries,  actresses  were  not  admitted 
into  drawing-rooms :  that  was  a  pure 
English  drollery,  ministering  equally  lit- 
tle to  histrionics  and  to  the  tone  of  these 
resorts.  Did  the  sanctity  which,  to  his 
imagination,  made  it  a  burden  to  have 
to  reckon  with  Miriam  come  from  her 
being  English  ?  Sherringhani  could  re- 
member cases  in  which  that  privilege 
operated  as  little  as  possible  as  a  restric- 
tion. It  came  a  great  deal  from  Mrs. 
Rooth,  in  whom  he  apprehended  depths 
of  calculation  as  to  what  she  might 
achieve  for  her  daughter  by  "working  " 
the  idea  of  a  blameless  life.  Her  ro- 
mantic turn  of  mind  would  not  in  the 
least  prevent  her  from  regarding  that 
idea  as  a  substantial  capital,  to  be  laid 
out  to  the  best  worldly  advantage.  Mi- 
riam's essential  irreverence  was  capable, 
on  a  pretext,  of  making  mince-meat  of 
it  —  that  he  was  sure  of ;  for  the  only 
capital  she  recognized  was  the  talent 
which,  some  day,  managers  and  agents 
would  outbid  each  other  in  paying  for. 
But  she  was  a  good-natured  creature ; 
she  was  fond  of  her  mother,  would  do 
anything  to  oblige  (that  might  work  in 
all  sorts  of  ways),  and  would  probably 
like  the  loose  slippers  of  blamelessness 
quite  as  well  as  the  high  standards  of 
the  opposite  camp. 

Sherringham,  I  may  add,  had  no  de- 
sire that  she  should  indulge  a  different 
preference  ;  it  was  foreign  to  him  to 
compute  the  probabilities  of  a  young 
lady's  misbehaving  for  his  advantage 
(that  seemed  to  him  definitely  base), 
and  he  would  have  thought  himself  a 
blackguard  if,  professing  a  tenderness 
for  Miriam,  he  had  not  wished  the  thing 
that  was  best  for  her.  The  thing  that 
was  best  for  her  would  no  doubt  be  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  man  to  whose  suit 
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she  should  incline  her  ear.  That  this 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  gentle- 
man in  question  was,  however,  a  very 
different  matter,  and  Sherringham's 
final  conviction  was  that  it  would  never 
do  for  him  to  turn  into  that  hypothetic 
personage.  He  asked  for  no  removal  and 
no  extension  of  leave,  and  he  proved  to 
himself  how  well  he  knew  what  he  was 
about  by  never  addressing  a  line,  during 
liis  absence,  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Mayenne. 
He  would  simply  go  straight,  and  inflict 
as  little  injury  upon  Peter  Sherringham 
as  upon  any  one  else.  He  remained 
away  to  the  last  hour  of  his  privilege, 
and  continued  to  act  lucidly  in  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mother  and 
daughter  for  several  days  after  his  re- 
turn to'  Paris. 

It  was  when  this  discipline  came  to 
an  end,  one  afternoon,  after  a  week  had 
passed,  that  he  felt  most  the  force  of  the 
reference  that  has  just  been  made  to 
Mrs.  Rooth's  private  reckonings.  He 
found  her  at  home,  alone,  writing  a  let- 
ter under  the  lamp,  and  as  soon  as  he 
came  in  she  cried  out  that  he  was  the 
very  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. She  could  bear  it  no  longer ; 
she  had  permitted  herself  to  reproach 
him  with  his  terrible  silence  —  to  ask 
why  he  had  quite  forsaken  them.  It 
was  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
her  visitor  had  come  to  regard  her  that 
he  rather  disbelieved  than  believed  this 
description  of  the  crumpled  papers  lying 
on  the  table.  He  was  not  sure  even 
that  he  believed  that  Miriam  had  just 
gone  out.  He  told  her  mother  how  busy 
he  had  been  all  the  while  he  was  away 
and  how  much  time,  in  particular,  he 
had  had  to  give,  in  London,  to  seeing 
on  her  daughter's  behalf  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  theatres. 

"Ah,  if  you  pity  me,  tell  me  that 
you  've  got  her  an  engagement !  "  Mrs. 
Rooth  cried,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  I 
wrote  ever  so  many  notes,  sought  intro- 
ductions, talked  with  people  —  such  im- 


possible people,  some  of  them.  In  short 
I  knocked  at  every  door,  I  went  into 
the  question  exhaustively."  And  he 
enumerated  the  things  he  had  done,  im- 
parted some  of  the  knowledge  he  had 
gathered.  The  difficulties  were  im- 
mense, and  even  with  the  influence  he 
could  command  (such  as  it  was)  there 
was  very  little  to  be  achieved  in  face  of 
them.  Still,  he  had  gained  ground : 
there  were  two  or  three  fellows,  men 
with  small  theatres,  who  had  listened  to 
him  better  than  the  others,  and  there 
was  one  in  particular  whom  he  had  a 
hope  he  really  might  have  interested. 
From  him  he  had  extracted  certain 
benevolent  assurances :  he  would  see 
Miriam,  he  would  listen  to  her,  he  would 
do  for  her  what  he  could.  The  trouble 
was  that  no  one  would  lift  a  finger  for 
a  girl  unless  she  were  known,  and  yet 
that  she  never  could  become  known  until 
innumerable  fingers  were  lifted.  You 
could  n't  go  into  the  water  unless  you 
could  swim,  and  you  could  n't  swim  un- 
til you  had  been  in  the  water. 

"  But  new  women  appear ;  they  get 
theatres,  they  get  audiences,  they  get 
notices  in  the  newspapers,"  Mrs.  Rooth 
objected.  "  I  know  of  these  things  only 
what  Miriam  tells  me.  It 's  no  know- 
ledge that  I  was  born  to." 

"  It 's  perfectly  true  ;  it 's  all  done 
with  money." 

"  And  how  do  they  come  by  money  ?  " 
Mrs.  Rooth  asked,  candidly. 
"  People  give  it  to  them." 
"  Well,  what  people,  now  ?  " 
"  People  who  believe  in  them." 
"  As  you  believe  in  Miriam  ?  " 
Sherringham  was    silent   a   moment. 
"  No,  rather  differently.     A  poor  man 
does  n't  believe  anything   in  the  same 
way  that  a  rich  man  does." 

"  Ah,  don't  call  yourself  poor ! " 
groaned  Mrs.  Rooth. 

"  What  good  would  it  do  me  to  be 
rich  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  could  take  a  theatre  ;  you 
could  do  it  all  yourself." 
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And    what    good   would    that    do 


"  Why,  don't  you  delight  in  her 
genius  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Booth. 

"  I  delight  in  her  mother.  You  think 
me  more  disinterested  than  I  am," 
Sherringham  added,  with  a  certain  sore- 
ness of  irritation. 

"  I  know  why  you  did  n't  write  !  " 
Mrs.  Rooth  declared,  archly. 

"  You  must  go  to  London,"  Peter 
said,  without  heeding  this  remark. 

"  Ah,  if  we  could  only  get  there  it 
would  be  a  relief.  I  should  draw  a  long 
breath.  There,  at  least,  I  know  where 
I  am,  and  what  people  are.  But  here 
one  lives  in  the  midst  of  things  !  "  And 
the  poor  lady  gave  a  significant  but  un- 
explanatory  sigh,  as  if  these  things  were 
beyond  ah1  speech. 

"The  sooner  you  get  away  the  bet- 
ter," Sherringham  went  on. 

"  I  know  why  you  say  that." 

"  It  's  just  what  I  'm  explaining." 

"  I  could  n't  have  held  out  if  I  had  n't 
been  so  sure  of  Miriam,"  said  Mrs. 
Rooth. 

"  Well,  you  need  n't  hold  out.  any 
longer." 

"  Don't  you  trust  her  ?  "  asked  Sher- 
ringham's  hostess. 

"  Trust  her  ?  " 

'•You  don't  trust  yourself.  That's 
why  you  were  silent,  why  we  might 
have  thought  you  were  dead,  why  we 
might  have  perished  ourselves." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you  ;  I 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
Sherringham  said.  "  But  it  does  n't 
matter." 

"  Does  n't  it  ?  Let  yourself  go  ;  why 
should  you  struggle  ?  "  the  old  woman 
inquired. 

Her  unexpected  insistence  annoyed 
her  visitor,  and  he  was  silent  again,  look- 
ing at  her,  on  the  point  of  telling  her 
that  he  did  n't  like  her  tone.  But  he 
had  his  tongue  under  such  control  that 
he  was  able  presently  to  say,  instead  of 
this  —  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  give 


audible  voice  to  the  reflection  —  "  It 's 
a  great  mistake,  either  way,  for  a  man 
to  be  in  love  with  an  actress.  Either  it 
means  nothing  serious,  and  what 's  the 
use  of  that?  or  it  means  everything, 
and  that 's  still  more  delusive." 

"  Delusive  ?  " 

^Idle,  unprofitable." 

"  Surely,  honest  love  is  never  unprofit- 
able," Mrs.  Rooth  rejoined,  with  soft 
reasonableness. 

"  In  such  a  case  how  can  it  be  hon- 
est?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  talking  of  an 
English  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Rooth. 

"  Call  the  poor  fellow  whatever  you 
like :  a  man  with  his  life  to  lead,  his 
way  to  make,  his  work,  his  duties,  his 
career,  to  attend  to.  If  it  means  noth- 
ing, as  I  say,  the  thing  it  means  least  of 
all  is  marriage." 

"  Oh,  my  own  Miriam !  "  murmured 
Mrs.  Rooth. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  fancy  the  com- 
plication if  such  a  man  marries  a  wo- 
man who  is  on  the  stage." 

Mrs.  Rooth  regarded  him.  "  Miriam 
is  n't  on  the  stage  yet." 

"  Go  to  London,  and  she  soon  will 
be." 

"  Yes,  and  then  you  '11  have  your  ex- 
cuse." 

"  My  excuse  ?  " 

"  For  deserting  us  altogether." 

Sherringham  broke  into  laughter  at 
this,  the  tone  was  so  droll.  Then  he 
rejoined,  "  Show  me  some  good  acting, 
and  I  won't  desert  you." 

"  Good  acting  ?  Ah,  what  is  the  best 
acting  compared  with  the  position  of  an 
English  lady  ?  If  you  '11  take  her  as 
she  is,  you  may  have  her,"  Mrs.  Rooth 
suddenly  added. 

"  As  she  is,  with  all  her  ambitions 
unassuaged  ?  " 

"To  marry  you  —  might  not  that  be 
an  ambition  ?  " 

"A  very  paltry  one.  Don't  answer 
for  her,  don't  attempt  that,"  said  Sher- 
ringham. "  You  can  do  much  better." 
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"  Do   you   think   you   can 
Mrs.  Rooth. 

"  I  don-'t  want  to  ;  I  only  want  to  let 
it  alone.  She 's  an  artist ;  you  must 
give  her  her  head,"  Peter  went  on. 

"  But  I  have  known  great  ladies  who 
were  artists.  In  English  society  there 
is  always  a  field." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  English  society  ! 
Thank  heaven,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't 
live  in  it.  Do  you  want  her  Jo  give  up 
her  genius  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  did  n't  care  for  it." 

"  She  'd  say,  '  No,  I  thank  you,  dear 
mamma.'  " 

"  My  gifted  child  !  "  Mrs.  Rooth  mur- 
mured. 

"  Have  you  ever  proposed  it  to  her  ?  " 

"Proposed  it?" 

"  That  she  should  give  up  trying." 

Mrs.  Rooth  hesitated,  looking  down. 
"  Not  for  the  reason  you  mean.  We 
don't  talk  about  love,"  she  simpered. 

"  Then  it 's  so  much  less  time  wasted. 
Don't  stretch  out  your  hand  to  the  worse 
when  it  may  some  day  grasp  the  bet- 
ter," Sherringham  pursued.  Mrsr  Rooth 
raised  her  eyes  at  him,  as  if  she  recog- 
nized the  force  there  might  be  in  that, 
and  he  added  :  "  Let  her  blaze  out,  let 
her  look  about  her.  Then  you  may  talk 
to  me  if  you  like." 

"  It 's  very  puzzling,"  the  old  woman 
remarked,  artlessly. 

Sherringham  laughed  again  ;  then  he 
said,  "  Now  don't  tell  me  I  'm  not  a 
good  friend." 

"  You  are  indeed  —  you  're  a  very 
noble  gentleman.  That's  just  why  a 
quiet  life  with  you  "  — 
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"  It   would  n't    be   quiet   for   me  !  "     own  ?  " 


which  he  had  found  her  engaged.  Then, 
with  a  quick  movement,  she  tore  it  up. 
"  That 's  what  Mr.  Dashwood  says." 

"  Mr.  Dashwood  ?  " 

"  I  forgot  you  don't  know  him.  He  's 
the  brother  of  that  lady  we  met  the 
day  you  were  so  good  as  to  receive  us  ; 
the  one  who  was  so  kind  to  us  —  Mrs. 
Lovick." 

"  I  never  heard  of  him." 

"  Don't  you  remember  that  she  spoke 
of  him,  and  Mr.  Lovick  did  n't  seem 
very  kind  about  him  ?  She  told  us  that 
if  he  were  to  meet  us  —  and  she  was  so 
good  as  to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  do  so  —  he  might  give 
us,  as  she  said,  a  tip." 

Sherringham  indulged  in  a  visible 
effort  to  recollect.  "  Yes,  he  comes  back 
to  me.  He  's  an  actor." 

"  He 's  a  gentleman  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Rooth. 

"  And  you  've  met  him,  and  he  has 
given  you  a  tip  ?  " 

"  As  I  say,  he  wants  us  to  go  to  Lon- 
don." 

"  I  see,  but  even  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Rooth;  "but 
he  says  he  can  help  us." 

"  Keep  hold  of  him,  then,  if  he  's  in 
the  business." 

"  He  's  a  perfect  gentleman,"  said 
Mrs.  Rooth.  "  He  's  immensely  struck 
with  Miriam." 

"  Better  and  better.  Keep  hold  of 
him." 

"  Well,  I  'm  glad  you  don't  object," 
Mrs.  Rooth  smiled. 

"  Why  should  I  object  ?  " 

"  You  don't  consider  us  as  all  your 


Sherringham  broke  in.  "  And  that 's  not 
what  Miriam  was  made  for." 

"  Don't  say  that,  for  my  precious 
one  !  "  Mrs.  Rooth  quavered. 

"  Go  to  London  —  go  to  London," 
her  visitor  repeated. 

Thoughtfully,  after  an  instant,  she 
extended  her  hand  and  took  from  the 
table  the  letter  on  the  composition  of 


"  My  own  ?  Why,  I  regard  you  as 
the  public's  —  the  world's." 

Mrs.  Rooth  gave  a  little  shudder. 
"  There  's  a  sort  of  chill  in  that.  It 's 
grand,  but  it 's  cold.  However,  I  need 
n't  hesitate,  then,  to  tell  you  that  it 's 
with  Mr.  Dashwood  that  Miriam  has 
gone  out." 

"  Why   hesitate,  gracious  heaven  ?  " 
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But  in  the  next  breath  Sherringham 
asked.  ••  Whriv  has  she  gone  ?  " 

••  You  don't  like-  it!"  laughed  Mrs. 
Rooth. 

••  Why  should  it  be  a  thing  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about 't  " 

"  A  Veil,  he  's  charming,  and  /  trust 
him." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Sherringham. 

"  They  've  gone  to  see  Madame 
CarreY' 

"  She  has  come  back,  then  ?  " 

"  She  was  expected  back  last  week. 
Miriam  wants  to  show  her  how  she  has 
improved." 

"  And  has  she  improved  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  —  with  my  mother's 
heart  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Rooth.  "  I  don't 
judge  ;  I  only  wait  and  pray.  But  Mr. 
Dashwood  thinks  she  is  wonderful." 

"  That 's  a  blessing.  And  when  did 
he  turn  up  ?  " 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago.  We  met 
Mrs.  Lovick  at  the  English  church,  and 
she  was  so  good  as  to  recognize  us  and 
speak  to  us.  She  said  she  had  been 
away,  with  her  children,  or  she  would 
have  come  to  see  us.  She  had  just  re- 
turned to  Paris." 

"  Yes,  I  've  not  yet  seen  her,"  said 
Sherringham.  '"  I  see  Lovick,  but  he 
does  n't  talk  of  his  brother-in-law." 

"  I  did  n't,  that  day,  like  his  tone 
about  him,"  Mrs.  Rooth  observed.  "  We 
walked  a  little  way  with  Mrs.  Lovick, 
and  she  asked  Miriam  about  her  pros- 
pects, and  if  she  were  woi-king.  Miri- 
am said  she  had  no  prospects." 

"  That  was  not  very  nice  to  me," 
Sherringham  interrupted. 

"  But  when  you  had  left  us  in  black 
darkness,  where  were  our  prospects  ?  " 

"  I  see  ;  it 's  all  right.     Go  on." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Lovick  said  her  brother 
was  to  be  in  Paris  for  a  few  days,  and 
that  she  would  tell  him  to  come  and  see 
us.  He  arrived,  she  told  him,  and  he 
came.  Voila  !  "  said  Mrs.  Rooth. 

"  So  that  now  (so  far  as  lie,  is  con- 
cerned) Miss  Rooth  has  prospects  ?  " 


"  He  is  n't  a  manager,  unfortunately." 

"  Where  does  he  act  ?  " 

"  He  is  n't  acting  just  now  ;  he  has 
been  abroad.  He  has  been  to  Italy,  I 
believe,  and  he  is  just  stopping  here  on 
his  way  to  London." 

"  I  see ;  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman," 
said  Sherringham. 

"  Ah,  you  're  jealous  of  him." 

"  No,  but  you  're  trying  to  make  me 
so.  The  more  competitors  there  are  for 
the  glory  of  bringing  her  out,  the  better 
for  her." 

"  Mr.  Dashwood  wants  to  take  a  the- 
atre," said  Mrs.  Rooth. 

"  Then  perhaps  he 's  our  man." 

"  Oh,  if  you  'd  help  him  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Rooth. 

"  Help  him  ?  " 

"  Help  him  to  help  us." 

"  We  '11  all  work  together  ;  it  will  be 
jolly,"  said  Sherringham  gayly.  "  It 's 
a  sacred  cause,  the  love  of  art,  and  we 
shall  be  a  happy  band.  Dashwood  's  his 
name  ?  "  he  added  in  a  moment.  "  Mrs. 
Lovick  was  n't  a  Dashwood." 

"  It 's  his  nom  de  theatre  —  Basil 
Dashwood.  Do  you  like  it  ?  "  Mrs. 
Rooth  inquired. 

"  You  say  that  as  Miriam  might  do  : 
her  talent  is  catching." 

"  She 's  always  practicing  —  always 
saying  things  over  and  over,  to  seize 
the  tone.  I  have  her  voice  in  my  ears. 
He  wants  her  not  to  have  any." 

"  Not  to  have  any  ?  " 

"  Any  nom  de  theatre.  He  wants  her 
to  use  her  own ;  he  likes  it  ~so  much. 
He  says  it  will  do  so  well  —  you  can't 
better  it." 

"  He  's  a  capital  adviser,"  said  Sher- 
ringham, getting  up.  "  I  '11  come  back 
to-morrow." 

"  I  won't  ask  you  to  wait  till  they 
return,  they  may  be  so  long,"  Mrs. 
Rooth  replied. 

"  Will  he  come  back  with  her  ? " 
Sherringham  inquired,  smoothing  his 
hat. 

"  I  hope  so,  at  this  hour.     With  my 
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child  in  the  streets  I  tremble.  We 
don't  live  in  cabs,  as  you  may  easily 
suppose." 

"  Did  they  go  on  foot  ?  "  Sherring- 
hain  continued. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  they  started  in  high  spir- 
its." 

"And  is  Mr.  Basil  Dashwood  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  Carre"  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  but  he  longed  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her;  he  besought  Miriam  to 
take  him.  Naturally  she  wishes  to 
oblige  him.  She's  very  nice  to  him 
—  if  he  can  do  anything." 

"  Quite  right ;  that 's  the  way." 

"And  she  also  wanted  him  to  see 
what  she  can  do  for  the  great  critic," 
Mrs.  Ruuth  added. 

"  The  great  critic  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  terrible  old  woman,  as 
she  sits  there." 

"  That 's  what  I  should  like  to  see 
too,"  said  Sherringham. 

"  Oh,    she   has   gone   ahead ;    she   is 
pleased   with    herself.      '  Work,   work, 
work,'  said  Madame  Carre".     Well,  she 
has  worked,  worked,  worked.     That 's 
what   Mr.    Dashwood    is    pleased   with 
even  more  than  with  other  things." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  other  things  ?  " 
"  Oh,  her  genius  and  her  fine  appear- 
ance." 

"  He  approves  of  her  fine  appearance  ? 
I  ask  because  you  think  he  knows  what 
will  take." 

"I  know  why  you  ask,"  said  Mrs. 
Rooth.  "  He  says  it  will  be  worth  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  her." 

"That's  the  sort  of  thing  I  like  to 
hear,"  Sherringham  rejoined.  "  I  '11 
come  in  to-morrow,"  he  repeated. 

"And  shall  you  mind  if  Mr.  Dash- 
wood  is  here  ?  " 

"  Does  he  come  every  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  're  always  at  it." 

"  Always  at  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  acts  to  him  —  every  sort 
of  thing  —  and  he  says  if  it  will  do." 

"  How  many  days  has  he  been  here, 
then  ?  " 


Mrs.  Rooth  reflected.  "  Oh,  I  don't 
know.  Since  he  turned  up  they  've 
passed  so  quickly." 

"  So  far  from  '  minding  '  it,  I  'in 
eager  to  see  him,"  Sherringham  de- 
clared ;  "  and  I  can  imagine  nothing 
better  than  what  you  describe  —  if  he 
is  n't  an  ass." 

"  Dear  me,  if  he  is  n't  clever  you  must 
tell  us  :  we  can't  afford  to  be  deceived  !  " 
Mrs.  Rooth  exclaimed,  innocently  and 
plaintively.  "  What  do  we  know  — 
how  can  we  judge  ?  "  she  added. 

Sherringham  hesitated,  with  his  hand 
on  the  latch.  "  Oh,  1  '11  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  him  !  " 


XIX. 

When  he  got  into  the  street  he  looked 
about  him  for  a  cab,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  some  distance  before  encounter- 
ing one.  In  this  little  interval  he  saw 
no  reason  to  modify  the  determination 
he  had  formed  in  descending  the  steep 
staircase  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Mayenne ; 
indeed',  the  desire  which  prompted  it 
only  quickened  his  pace.  He  had  an 
hour  to  spare,  and  he  too  would  go  to 
see  Madame  Carre".  If  Miriam  and 
her  companion  had  proceeded  to  the 
Rue  de  Constantinople  on  foot,  he  would 
probably  reach  the  house  as  soon  as 
they.  It  was  all  quite  logical :  he  was 
eager  to  see  Miriam  —  that  was  natural 
enough ;  and  he  had  admitted  to  Mrs. 
Rooth  that  he  was  keen  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Lovick's  theatrical  brother,  in 
whom  such  effective  aid  might  perhaps 
reside.  To  catch  Miriam  really  reveal- 
ing herself  to  the  old  actress  (since 
that  was  her  errand),  with  the  jump  she 
believed  herself  to  have  taken,  would  be 
a  very  happy  stroke,  the  thought  of 
which  made  her  benefactor  impatient. 
He  presently  found  his  cab,  and,  as  he 
bounded  in,  bade  the  coachman  drive 
fast.  He  learned  from  Madame  Carry's 
portress  that  her  illustrious  locataire  was 
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at  home  and  that  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man had  gone  up  some  time  before. 

In  tlu-  little  antechamber,  after  he 
was  admitted,  he  In-ard  a,  high  voice 
issue  from  the  salon,  and,  stopping  a 
moment  to  listen,  perceived  that  Mi- 
riam was  already  launched  in  a  recita- 
tion. He  was  able  to  make  out  the 
words,  all  the  more  that  before  he  could 
prevent  the  movement  the  maid-servant 
who  had  let  him  in  had  already  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  (one  of  the  wings 
of  it,  there  being,  as  in  most  French 
doors,  two  pieces),  before  which,  within, 
a  heavy  curtain  was  suspended.  Mi- 
riam was  in  the  act  of  rolling  out 
some  speech  from  the  English  poetical 
drama  — 

"  For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears, 
Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of 
fears." 

He  recognized  one  of  the  great  tirades 
of  Shakespeare's  Queen  Constance,  and 
saw  she  had  just  begun  the  magnificent 
scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act 
of  King  John,  in  which  the  passionate, 
injured  mother  and  widow  sweeps  in 
wild  organ-tones  up  and  down  the  scale 
of  her  irony  and  wrath.  The  curtain 
concealed  him,  and  he  lurked  there  for 
three  minutes  after  he  had  motioned  to 
the  femme  de  chambre  to  retire  on  tip- 
toe. The  trio  in  the  salon,  absorbed 
in  the  performance,  had  apparently  not 
heard  his  entrance  or  the  opening  of 
the  door,  which  was  covered  by  the 
girl's  splendid  declamation.  Sherring- 
ham  listened  intently,  he  was  so  arrested 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  rendered 
her  immense  verses.  He  had  needed  to 
hear  her  utter  but  half  a  dozen  of  them 
to  comprehend  the  long  stride  she  had 
taken  in  his  absence ;  they  told  him  that 
she  had  leaped  into  possession  of  her 
means.  He  remained  where  he  was  till 
she  arrived  at  — 

"  Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
But  this  one   word,  whether  thy  tale  be 
true." 

This  apostrophe,  being  briefly  responded 


to  in  another  voice,  gave  him  time  quick- 
ly to  raise  the  curtain  and  show  himself, 
passing  into  the  room  with  a  "Go  on, 
go  on  !  "  and  a  gesture  earnestly  depre- 
cating a  stop. 

Miriam,  in  the  full  swing  of  her  part, 
paused  but  for  an  instant  and  let  her- 
self ring  out  again,  while  Peter  sank 
into  the  nearest  chair  and  she  fixed 
him  with  her  illumined  eyes,  or  rather 
with  those  of  the  raving  Constance. 
Madame  Carre",  buried  in  a  chair,  kissed 
her  hand  to  him,  and  a  young  man  who 
stood  near  the  girl,  giving  her  the  cue, 
stared  at  him  over  the  top  of  a  little 
book.  "  Admirable  —  magnificent ;  go 
on,"  Sherringham  repeated  —  "  go  on 
to  the  end  of  the  scene  —  do  it  all !  " 
Miriam  flushed  a  little,  but  he  immedi- 
ately discovered  that  she  had  no  personal 
emotion  in  seeing  him  again ;  the  cold 
passion  of  art  had  perched  on  her  ban- 
ner and  she  listened  to  herself  with  an 
ear  as  vigilant  as  if  she  had  been  a 
Paganini  drawing  a  fiddle-bow.  This 
effect  deepened  as  she  went  on,  rising 
and  rising  to  the  great  occasion,  moving 
with  extraordinary  ease  and  in  the  lar- 
gest, clearest  style  on  the  dizzy  ridge 
of  her  idea.  That  she  had  an  idea  was 
visible  enough,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
was  very  different  from  all  that  Sher- 
ringham had  hitherto  heard  her  attempt. 
It  belonged  quite  to  another  class  of  ef- 
fort ;  she  seemed  now  like  the  finished 
statue,  lifted  from  the  ground  to  its 
pedestal.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  of  her 
talent  had  risen  above  the  hills  arid  she 
knew  that  she  was  moving,  that  she 
would  always  move,  in  its  guiding  light. 
This  conviction  was  the  one  artless  thing 
that  glimmered,  like  a  young  joy,  through 
the  tragic  mask  of  Constance,  and  Sher- 
ringham's  heart  beat  faster  as  he  caught 
it  in  her  face.  It  only  made  her  ap- 
pear more  intelligent ;  and  yet  there  had 
been  a  time  when  he  had  thought  her 
stupid !  Intelligent  was  the  whole  spirit 
in  which  she  carried  the  scene,  making 
him  cry  to  himself,  from  point  to  point, 
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"  How  she  feels  it  —  how  she  sees  it  — 
how  she  creates  it !  " 

He  looked,  at  moments,  at  Madame 
Carre",  and  perceived  that  she  had  an 
open  book  in  her  lap,  apparently  a 
French  prose  version,  brought  by  her 
visitors,  of  the  play;  but  she  never 
either  glanced  at  him  or  at  the  volume  ; 
she  only  sat  screwing  into  the  girl  her 
hard  bright  eyes,  polished  by  experience 
like  fine  old  brasses.  The  young  man 
uttering  the  lines  of  the  other  speakers 
was  attentive  in  another  degree ;  he  fol- 
lowed Miriam,  in  his  own  copy  of  the 
play,  to  be  sure  not  to  miss  the  cue ; 
but  he  was  elated  and  expressive,  was 
evidently  even  surprised  ;  he  colored  and 
smiled,  and  when  he  extended  his  hand 
to  assist  Constance  to  rise,  after  Miriam, 
acting  out  her  text,  had  seated  herself 
grandly  on  "  the  huge,  firm  earth,"  he 
bowed  over  her  as  obsequiously  as  if 
she  had  been  his  veritable  sovereign. 
He  was  a  veiy  good  looking  young  man, 
tall,  well  proportioned,  straight-featured 
and  fair,  of  whom,  manifestly,  the  first 
thing  to  be  said,  on  any  occasion,  was 
that  he  looked  remarkably  like  a  gentle- 
man. He  carried  this  appearance,  which 
proved  inveterate  and  importunate,  to  a 
point  that  was  almost  a  negation  of  its 
spirit ;  that  is,  it  might  have  been  a 
question  whether  it  could  be  gentleman- 
ly, whether  it  were  not  indeed  positively 
vulgar,  to  wear  any  character,  even  that 
particular  one,  so  much  on  one's  sleeve. 
It  was  literally  on  his  sleeve  that  this 
young  man  partly  wore  his  own ;  for  it 
resided  considerably  in  his  attire,  and  in 
especial  in  a  certain  close-fitting  dark 
blue  frock-coat  (a  miracle  of  a  fit),  which 
moulded  his  young  form  just  enough, 
and  not  too  much,  and  constituted  (as 
Sherringham  was  destined  to  perceive 
later),  his  perpetual  uniform  or  badge. 
It  was  not  till  later  that  Sherringham 
began  to  feel  exasperated  by  Basil  Dash- 
wood's  "  type  "  (the  young  stranger  was 
of  course  Basil  Dash  wood),  and  even  by 
his  blue  frock-coat,  the  recurrent,  un- 


varying, imperturbable  "  good  form  "  of 
his  aspect.  This  unprofessional  air  end- 
ed by  striking  one  as  the  profession 
that  he  had  adopted,  and  was  indeed 
(so  far  as  had  as  yet  been  indicated), 
his  theatrical  capital,  his  main  qualifica- 
tion for  the  stage. 

The  powerful,  ample  manner  in  which 
Miriam  handled  her  scene  produced  its 
full  impression,  the  art  with  which  she 
surmounted  its  difficulties,  the  liberality 
with  which  she  met  its  great  demand 
upon  the  voice,  and  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression that  she  threw  into  a  torrent 
of  objurgation.  It  was  a  real  composi- 
tion, studded  with  passages  that  called 
a  suppressed  "  Bravo  !  "  to  the  lips,  and 
seeming  to  show  that  a  talent  capable 
of  such  an  exhibition  was  capable  of 
anything. 

"  But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birth,  dear 
boy, 

Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee 
great: 

Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with   lilies 
boast, 

And  with  the  half -blown  rose." 

As  Miriarh  turned  to  her  imagined  child 
with  this  exquisite  apostrophe  (she  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Dashwood  as  if  he  were 
playing  Arthur,  and  he  lowered  his 
book,  dropped  his  head  and  his  eyes 
and  looked  handsome  and  ingenuous), 
she  opened  at  a  stroke,  to  Sherring- 
ham's  vision,  a  prospect  that  they  would 
yet  see  her  express  tenderness  better 
even  than  anything  else.  Her  voice  was 
enchanting  in  these  lines,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  her  performance  was  that  while 
she  uttered  the  full  fury  of  the  part  she 
missed  none  of  its  poetry. 

"  Where  did  she  get  hold  of  that  — 
where  did  she  get  hold  of  that  ?  "  Sher- 
ringham wondered  while  his  whole  sense 
vibrated.  "  She  had  n't  got  hold  of  it 
when  I  went  away."  And  the  assur- 
ance flowed  over  him  again  that  she 
had  found  the  key  to  her  box  of  trea- 
sures. In  the  summer,  during  their 
weeks  of  frequent  meeting,  she  had 
only  fumbled  with  the  lock.  One  Oc- 
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tober  day,  while  he  was  away,  the  key 
h:i«l  slipped  in,  had  fitted,  or  her  finger 
ai  last  had  touched  the  right  spring, 
and  the  capricious  casket  had  flown 
open. 

It  was  during  the  present  solemnity 
that  Sherringham,  excited  by  the  way 
she  came  out  and  with  a  hundred  star- 
tled ideas  about  her  wheeling  through 
his  mind,  was  for  the  first  time  and 
most  vividly  visited  by  a  perception  that 
ended  by  becoming  frequent  with  him 
—  that  of  the  perfect  presence  of  mind, 
unconfused,  unhurried  by  emotion,  that 
any  artistic  performance  requires  and 
that  all,  whatever  the  instrument,  re- 
quire in  exactly  the  same  degree :  the 
application,  in  other  words,  lucid  and 
calculated,  crystal-firm  as  it  were,  of 
the  idea  conceived  in  the  glow  of  expe- 
rience, of  suffering,  of  joy.  Sherring- 
ham afterwards  often  talked  of  this 
with  Miriam,  who,  however,  was  not 
able  to  present  him  with  a  neat  theory 
of  the  subject.  She  had  no  knowledge 
that  it  was  publicly  discus -ed ;  she  was 
only,  practically,  on  the  side  of  those 
who  hold  that  at  the  moment  of  pro- 
duction the  artist  cannot  have  his  wits 
too  much  about  him.  When  Peter  told 
her  there  were  people  who  maintained 
that  in  such  a  crisis  he  must  forget  the 
question  of  effect,  she  stared  with  sur- 
prise, and  then  broke  out,  "Ah,  the 
idiots !  "  She  eventually  became,  in  her 
judgments,  in  impatience  and  the  ex- 
pression of  contempt,  very  free  and  ab- 
solutely irreverent.  On  one  occasion 
Sherringham  said  to  her,  in  relation  to 
this  question  of  the  emotion  of  the  ac- 
tor, that  those  who  considered  that  he 
should  lose  sight  of  his  effect  did  so 
because  they  held  that  he  must  think 
only  of  his  cause.  At  this  she  stared 
even  less  receptively  than  before  and 
asked,  "  What  has  the  public  got  to  do 
with  a  cause?  That's  none  of  their 
business !  " 

"  What  a  splendid  scolding  !  "  Sher- 
ringham exclaimed  when,  on  the  en- 


trance of  the  Pope's  legate,  her  compan- 
ion closed  the  book  upon  the  scene.  Pe- 
ter pressed  his  lips  to  Madame  Carry's 
finger-tips ;  the  old  actress  got  up  and 
held  out  her  arms  to  Miriam.  The  girl 
never  took  her  eyes  off  Sherringham 
while  she  passed  into  Madame  Carry's 
embrace  and  remained  there.  They 
were  full  of  their  usual  sombre  fire, 
and  it  was  always  the  case  that  they 
expressed  too  much  anything  that  they 
expressed  at  all;  but  they  were  not 
defiant  nor  even  triumphant  now  — 
they  were  only  deeply  explicative  ;  they 
seemed  to  say,  "That's  the  sort  of 
thing  I  meant ;  that 's  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  asked  you  to  try  to  do 
something  for  me."  Madame  Carre' 
folded  her  pupil  to  her  bosom,  holding 
her  there  as  the  old  marquise  in  a 
comedie  de  mceurs  might,  in  the  last 
scene,  have  held  her  god-daughter -the 
ingenue, 

"  Have  you  got  me  an  engagement  ?  " 
Miriam  asked  of  Sherringham.  "  Yes, 
he  has  done  something  splendid  for  me," 
she  went  on  to  Madame  Carre',  resting 
her  hand  caressingly  on  one  of  the  ac- 
tress's, while  the  old  woman  discoursed 
with  Mr.  Dashwood,  who  was  telling 
her,  in  very  pretty  French,  that  he  was 
tremendously  excited  about  Miss  Rooth. 
Madame  Carre'  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
wondered  how  he  appeared  when  he 
was  calm  and  how,  as  a  dramatic  artist, 
he  expressed  that  condition. 

"Yes,  yes,  something  splendid,  for 
a  beginning,"  Sherringham  answered, 
radiantly,  recklessly ;  feeling  now  only 
that  he  would  say  anything,  do  any- 
thing, to  please  her.  He  spent,  on  the 
spot,  in  imagination,  his  last  penny. 

"  It 's  such  a  pity  you  could  n't  follow 
it ;  you  would  have  liked  it  so  much 
better,"  Mr.  Dashwood  observed  to  his 
hostess. 

"  Could  n't  follow  it  ?  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  fool  ?  "  the  celebrated  artist 
cried.  "  I  suspect  I  followed  it  de  plus 
pres  que  vous,  monsieur  !  " 
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"  Ah,  you  see  the  language  is  so 
awfully  fine,"  Basil  Dashwood  replied, 
looking  at  his  shoes. 

"  The  language  ?  Why,  she  rails  like 
a  fishwife.  Is  that  what  you  call  lan- 
guage ?  Ours  is  another  business." 

"  If  you  understood  —  if  you  under- 
stood you  would  see  the  greatness  of  it," 
Miriam  declared.  And  then,  in  another 
tone,  "  Such  delicious  expressions !  " 

"  On  dit  que  c'est  tres-fort.  But  who 
can  tell  if  you  really  say  it  ?  "  Madame 
Carr^  demanded. 

"  Ah,  par  example,  I  can !  "  Sherring- 
ham  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  you  —  you  're  a  Frenchman." 

"  Could  n't  he  tell  if  he  were  not  ?  " 
asked  Basil  Dashwood. 

The  old  woman  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. "  He  would  n't  know." 

"  That 's  flattering  to  me." 

"  Oh,  you  —  don't  you  pretend  to 
complain,"  Madame  Carre"  said.  "  I 
prefer  our  imprecations  —  those  of  Ca- 
mille,"  she  went  on.  "  They  have  the 
beauty  des  plus  belles  choses." 

"  I  can  say  them  too,"  Miriam  broke  in. 

"  Insolente  !  "  smiled  Madame  Carre". 
"  Camille  does  n't  squat  down  on  the 
floor  in  the  middle  of  them." 

"For  grief  is   proud  and  makes  his  owner 

stoop. 

To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief 
Let  kings  assemble," 

Miriam  quickly  declaimed.  "  Ah,  if  you 
don't  feel  the  way  she  makes  a  throne 
of  it !  " 

"  It 's  really  tremendously  fine,  chere 
modame"  Sherringham  said.  "  There 's 
nothing  like  it." 

"  Vous  etes  insupportables,"  the  old 
woman  answered.  "  Stay  with  us.  I  '11 
teach  you  Phedre." 

"  Ah,  Phaedra  —  Phjedra  !  "  Basil 
Dashwood  vaguely  ejaculated,  looking 
more  gentlemanly  than  ever. 

"  You  have  learned  all  I  have  taught 
you,  but  where  the  devil  have  you 
learned  what  I  have  n't  taught  you  ?  " 
Madame  Carre*  went  on. 


"  I  've  worked  —  I  have  ;  you  'd  call 
it  work  —  all  through  the  bright,  late 
summer,  all  through  the  hot,  dull,  empty 
days.  I  've  battered  down  the  door  — 
I  did  hear  it  crash  one  day.  But  I  'm 
not  so  very  good  yet ;  I  'm  only  in  the 
right  direction." 

"  Malicieuse  !  "  murmured  Madame 
Carre. 

"  Oh,  I  can  beat  that,"  the  girl  went  on. 

"  Did  you  wake  up  one  morning  and 
find  you  had  grown  a  pair  of  wings  ?  " 
Sherringham  asked.  "  Because  that 's 
what  the  difference  amounts  to  —  you 
really  soar.  Moreover,  you  're  an  an- 
gel," he  added,  charmed  with  her  un- 
expectedness, the  good-nature  of  her 
forbearance  to  reproach  him  for  not 
having  written  to  her.  And  it  seemed 
to  him,  privately,  that  she  ivas  angelic 
when,  in  answer  to  this,  she  said,  ever 
,  so  kindly  — 

"  You  know  you  read  King  John  with 
me  before  you  went  away.  I  thought 
over  immensely  what  you  said.  I  did 
n't  understand  it  much  at  the  time  —  I 
was  so  stupid.  But  it  all  came  to  me 
later." 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  yourself," 
Sherringham  answered. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  do.  What  do 
you  take  me  for  ?  I  did  n't  miss  a  vi- 
bi'ation  of  my  voice,  a  fold  of  my  robe." 

"I  did  n't  see  you  looking,"  Sherring- 
ham returned. 

"  No  one  ever  will.  Do  you  think  I 
would  show  it  ?  " 

"  Ars  celare  artem"  Basil  Dashwood 
jocosely  dropped. 

"  You  must  first  have  the  art  to  hide," 
said  Sherringham,  wondering  a  little 
why  Miriam  did  n't  introduce  her  young 
friend  to  him.  She  was,  however,  both 
then  and  later,  perfectly  neglectful  of 
such  cares,  never  thinking  or  heeding 
how  other  people  got  on  together.  When 
she  found  they  did  n't  get  on  she  laughed 
at  them :  that  was  the  nearest  she  came 
to  arranging  for  them.  Sherringham 
observed,  from  the  moment  she  felt  her 
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strength,  the  immense  increase  of  her 
good-hnmored  inattention  to  detail  —  all 
detail  save  that  of  her  work,  to  which 
slit  was  ready  to  sacrifice  holocausts  of 
feelings,  when  the  feelings  were  other 
people's.  This  conferred  on  her  a  kind 
of  profanity,  an  absence  of  ceremony  in 
her  social  relations  which  was  both  amus- 
ing, because  it  suggested  that  she  would 
tal<r  \\li;it  she  gave,  and  formidable,  be- 
cause it  was  inconvenient  and  you  might 
not  care  to  give  what  she  would  take. 

"  If  you  have  n't  got  any  art,  it 's  not 
quite  the  same  as  if  you  did  n't  hide  it, 
is  it  ?  "  asked  Basil  Dashwood. 

"  That 's  right  —  say  one  of  your 
clever  things !  "  murmured  Miriam, 
sweetly,  to  the  young  man. 

"  You  're  always  acting,"  he  answered, 
in  English,  with  a  laugh,  while  Sher- 
ringham  remained  struck  with  his  ex- 
pressing just  what  he  himself  had  felt 
weeks  before. 

"  And  when  you  have  shown  them 
your  termagant,  to  your  public  de  la-bas, 
what  will  you  do  next  ?  "  asked  Madame 
Carre*. 

"  I  '11  do  Juliet  —  I  '11  do  Cleopatra." 

"  Rather  a  big  bill,  is  n't  it  ?  "  Mr. 
Dashwood  volunteered  to  Sherringham, 
in  a  friendly,  discriminating  manner. 

"  Constance  and  Juliet  —  take  care 
you  don't  mix  them,"  said  Sherring- 
ham. 

"  I  want  to  be  various.  You  once 
told  me  I  had  a  hundred  characters," 
Miriam  replied. 

"  Ah,  vous-en-etes  la  ?  "  cried  the  old 
actress.  "You  may  have  a  hundred 
characters,  but  you  have  only  three 
plays.  I  'm  told  that 's  all  there  are  in 
English." 

Miriam  appealed  to  Sherringham. 
"  What  arrangements  have  you  made  ? 
What  do  the  people  want  ?  " 

"  The  people  at  the  theatre  ?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  they  don't  want  King 
John,  and  I  don't  believe  they  hunger 
for  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Basil  Dash- 
wood  suggested.  "  Ships  and  sieges,  and 


armies  and  pyramids,  you  know :  we 
must  n't  be  too  heavy." 

"  Oh,  I  hate  scenery  ! "  sighed  Miriam. 

"  Elle  est  superbe"  said  Madame 
Carre*.  "  You  must  put  those  pieces  on 
the  stage  :  how  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  know  how  to  get  up  a  play 
in  London,  Madame  Carre,"  Basil  Dash- 
wood  responded,  genially.  "  They  put 
money  on  it,  you  know." 

"On  it?  But  what  do  they  put  in 
it?  Who  will  interpret  them?  Who 
will  manage  a  style  like  that  —  the  style 
of  which  the  verses  she  just  repeated 
are  a  specimen  ?  Whom  have  you  got 
that  one  has  ever  heard  of  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  '11  hear  of  a  good  deal  when 
once  she  gets  started,"  Basil  Dashwood 
contended,  cheerfully. 

Madame  Carre*  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment ;  then,  "  You  '11  become  very  bad," 
she  said  to  Miriam.  "  I  'm  glad  I  sha'n't 
see  it." 

"  People  will  do  things  for  me  —  I  '11 
make  them,"  the  girl  declared.  "  I  '11 
stir  them  up  so  that  they  '11  have  ideas." 

"  What  people,  pray  ?  "   , 

"  Ah,  terrible  woman  !  "  Sherringham 
moaned,  theatrically. 

"  We  translate  your  pieces  —  there 
will  be  plenty  of  parts,"  Basil  Dashwood 
said. 

"  Why  then  go  out  of  the  door  to 
come  in  at  the  window  ?  —  especially  if 
you  smash  it !  An  English  arrange- 
ment of  a  French  piece  is  a  pretty  wo- 
man with  her  back  turned." 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  keep  her  ?  " 
Sherringham  asked  of  Madame  Carre", 
as  if  he  were  thinking  for  a  moment 
that  this  after  all  might  be  possible. 

She  bent  her  strange  eyes  on  him. 
"  No,  you  are  all  too  queer  together ; 
we  could  n't  be  bothered  with  you,  and 
you  're  not  worth  it." 

"  I  'm  glad  it 's  together ;  we  can 
console  each  other." 

"  If  you  only  would ;  but  you  don't 
seem  to  !  In  short,  I  don't  understand 
you,  and  I  give  you  up.  But  it  does  n't 
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matter,"  said  the  old  woman,  wearily, 
"  for  the  theatre  is  dead  and  even  you, 
ma  twite-belle,  won't  bring  it  to  life. 
Everything  is  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  you. 
You  wouldn't  understand  us  here  and 
they  won't  understand  you  there,  and 
everything  is  impossible,  and  no  one  is  a 
whit  the  wiser,  and  it 's  not  of  the  least 
consequence.  Only  when  you  raise  your 
arms,  lift  them  just  a  little  higher,"  Ma- 
dame Carre"  added. 

"  My  mother  will  be  happier  cJiez 
nous"  said  Miriam,  throwing  her  arms 
straight  up,  with  a  noble  tragic  move- 
ment. 

"  You  won't  be  in  the  least  in  the 
right  path  till  your  mother  's  in  despair." 

"  Well,  perhaps  we  can  bring  that 
about  even  in  London,"  Sherringham 
suggested,  laughing. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Rooth  —  she  's  great 
fun,"  Mr.  Dashwood  dropped. 

Miriam  transferred  the  gloomy  beauty 
of  her  gaze  to  him,  as  if  she  were  prac- 
ticing. "  You  won't  upset  her,  at  any 
rate."  Then  she  stood,  with  her  fatal 
mask,  before  Madame  Carre*.  "  I  want 
to  do  the  modern  too.  I  want  to  do  le 
drame,  with  realistic  effects." 

"And  do  you  want  to  look  like  the 
portico  of  the  Madeleine  when  it 's 
draped  for  a  funeral  ?  "  her  instructress 
mocked.  "  Never,  never.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  're  various :  that 's  not  the  way 
I  see  you.  You  're  pure  tragedy,  with 
de  grands  effets  de  voix,  in  the  great 
style,  or  you  're  nothing." 

"  Be  beautiful  —  be  only  that,"  Sher- 
ringham urged.  "  Be  only  what  you 
can  be  so  well  —  something  that  one 
may  turn  to  for  an  illustration  of  perfect 
art,  to  lift  one  out  of  all  the  vulgari- 
ties of  the  day." 

Thus  apostrophized,  the  girl  broke 
out  with  one  of  the  speeches  of  Racine's 
Phaedra,  and  hushed  her  companions  on 
the  instant.  "  You  '11  be  the  English 
Rachel,"  said  Basil  Dashwood  when  she 
stopped. 


"  Acting  in  French  !  "  Madame  Carre" 
exclaimed.  "  I  don't  believe  in  an  Eng- 
lish Rachel." 

"  I  shall  have  to  work  it  out,  what  I 
shall  be,"  Miriam  responded,  with  a 
rich,  pensive  effect. 

"  You  're  in  wonderfully  good  form  to- 
day," Sherringham  said  to  her ;  his  ap- 
preciation revealing  a  personal  subjection 
which  he  was  unable  to  conceal  from  his 
companions,  much  as  he  wished  it. 

"  I  really  mean  to  do  everything." 

"Very  well;  after  all,  Garrick  did." 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  the  Garrick  of  my 
sex." 

"  There  's  a  very  clever  author  doing 
something  for  me  ;  I  should  like  you  to 
see  it,"  said  Basil  Dashwood,  addressing 
himself  equally  to  Miriam  and  to  her 
diplomatic  friend. 

"  Ah,  if  you  have  very  clever  au- 
thors !  "  And  Madame  Carre"  spun  the 
sound  to  the  finest  satiric  thread. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  it,"  said 
Sherringham. 

This  response  was  so  benevolent  that 
Basil  Dashwood  presently  began  :  '•  May 
I  ask  you  at  what  theatre  you  have 
made  arrangements  ?  " 

Sherringham  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment. "  Come  and  see  me  at  the  em- 
bassy and  I  '11  tell  you."  Then  he  add- 
ed, "  I  know  your  sister,  Mrs.  Lovick." 

"  So  I  supposed  :  that 's  why  I  took 
the  liberty  of  asking  such  a  question." 

"  It 's  no  liberty  ;  but  Mr.  Sherring- 
ham does  n't  appear  to  be  able  to  tell 
you,"  said  Miriam. 

"  Well,  you  know  it 's  a  very  funny 
world,  all  those  theatrical  people  over 
there,"  Sherringham  said. 

"  Ah,  don't  say  anything  against 
them,  when  I'm  one  of  them,"  Basil 
Dashwood  laughed. 

"  I  might  plead  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation, as  Miss  Rooth  has  neglected 
to  make  us  acquainted." 

Miriam  smiled :  "  I  know  you  both 
so  little."  But  she  presented  them, 
with  a  great  stately  air,  to  each  other, 
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and  the  two  men  shook  hands  while 
Madame  Carre*  observed  them. 

''  Tiens !  you  gentlemen  meet  here 
for  the  first  time  ?  You  do  right  to  be- 
come friends  —  that's  the  best  thing. 
Live  together  in  peace  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. C?est  de  beaucoup  le  phis 
sage" 

"  Certainly,  for  yoke-fellows,"  said 
Sherringham. 


He  began  the  next  moment  to  repeat 
to  his  new  acquaintance  some  of  the 
things  he  had  been  told  in  London; 
but  their  hostess  stopped  him  off,  wav- 
ing the  talk  away  with  charming  over- 
done stage  horror  and  the  young  hands 
of  the  heroines  of  Marivaux.  "Ah, 
wait  till  you  go,  for  that !  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  care  for  news  of  your  mounte- 
banks' booths  ?  " 

Henry  James. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  POWER. 


IT  is  the  theory  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  federal  House 
of  Representatives  may  pass  whatever 
measure  they  desire.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  body  is  under  the  dominion  of 
three  persons,  —  the  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  "filibuster."  Of  these 
three,  the  Speaker  is  the  most  potent, 
although  the  other  two  are  very  pow- 
erful. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
does  not  alone  possess  the  right  to  re- 
port at  any  time.  Other  committees, 
notably  the  Ways  and  Means,  enjoy  the 
same  privilege.  But  the  bills  providing 
for  the  public  expenditures  are  regarded 
as  so  vital  that  the  question  of  considera- 
tion can  rarely  be  carried  against  one  of 
them.  The  "  question  of  consideration 
gives  to  the  majority  of  the  House  one 
of  its  few  opportunities  to  overrule  the 
plans  of  the  little  army  of  leaders.  It 
may  be  raised  against  any  measure,  at 
the  moment  it  is  laid  before  the  House. 
Even  if  the  bill  has  been  made  a  "  spe- 
cial order""  for  the  day,  the  majority 
may  determine  that  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered on  that  day,  and  this  may  go  on 
until  some  bill  is  reached  upon  which  the 
majority  is  desirous  of  voting.  Natural- 
ly, it  is  very  seldom  that  there  can  be 
found  a  majority  to  vote  against  the  con- 


sideration of  an  appropriation  bill.  For 
this  reason,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  a  great  power 
of  obstruction ;  for  so  long  as  he  has  one 
of  his  regular  bills  in  hand  he  can  inter- 
pose it  against  any  motion  that  is  ob- 
noxious to  him. 

The  filibuster  is  one  of  the  most  of- 
fensive products  of  our  system  of  legis- 
lative procedure.  He  is  the  creature  of 
a  theory  that  the  right  to  adjourn  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  of  parliamentary 
privileges,  and  that  the  motion  to  break 
up  the  sitting  is  always  in  order.  There 
is  also  a  tradition,  of  modern  origin, 
that  the  rules  are  made  to  protect  the 
minority  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
majority.  During  the  last  session  of 
the  Fiftieth  Congress,  a  Representative 
determined  that  a  certain  bill  should 
have  a  hearing,  and  he  proceeded  to  ac- 
complish his  object  by  preventing  the 
transaction  of  all  other  public  business 
until  the  leaders  of  the  House  came  to 
an  agreement  with  him.  It  was  a  most 
pitiable  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. One  man  brought  it  to  its  knees 
and  gained  his  will  of  it.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  he  had  been  inspired 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  who 
were  in  the  minority,  and  who  had,  in 
their  turn,  filibustered  to  prevent  its 
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consideration.  It  was  in  this  unreason- 
ing, discordant,  and  riotous  way  that 
the  majority  gained  its  end.  But  just 
before  his  triumph,  those  who  subse- 
quently became  the  worst -beaten  vic- 
tims of  this  man's  obstructive  tactics 
had  delivered  themselves  of  some  ex- 
traordinary speeches.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  had  reported  a  resolution,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  a 
certain  species  of  filibustering.  It  pro- 
vided that  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  there  should  be  no  call  of  States 
for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  reso- 
lutions on  the  two  Mondays  of  the 
month  on  which  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  may  be  made.  The  session  was 
near  its  end.  No  bills  introduced  at 
that  time  could  be  considered  even  by 
the  standing  committees  to  which  they 
would  be  referred.  No  report  on  them 
could  be  expected.  They  would  not 
even  find  a  place  on  the  calendar,  the 
grave  of  many  measures  that  ought  to 
be  on  the  statute-book.  Nevertheless, 
the  resolution  was  defeated,  because  the 
filibusters  of  the  House  desired  to  re- 
tain the  power  to  wear  out  the  legis- 
lative suspension  day,  by  introducing 
long  bills  which  had  been  raked  up 
from  the  dust  -  covered  documents  of 
former  Congresses,  and  demanding  that 
the  clerk  should  read  them  through. 
There  is  nothing  so  simple,  nothing 
which  necessitates  so  little  exertion  of 
the  mind  of  the  Congressman  who  re- 
sorts to  it,  and  therefore  nothing  so 
brutal  in  the  armory  of  the  filibuster  as 
this  demand  that  bills  shall  be  read  at 
the  clerk's  desk  in  order  that  time  shall 
be  consumed.  The  most  serious  effect 
of  the  defeat  of  this  resolution  was  the 
failure  of  the  friends  of  the  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Bill  to  secure  a  hear- 
ing. 

It  was  during  the  debate  on  this  reso- 
lution that  the  first  victims  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  made  their  extraordi- 
nary speeches.  One  would  have  thought, 
to  hear  them,  that  the  Commons  were 
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still  contending  against  the  Crown's  ty- 
rannical claims  of  prerogative,  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington was  the  Commons'  House.  It 
was  all  so  mediaeval  and  archaic,  —  so 
reminiscent  of  the  darker  days  of  Eng- 
lish history,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  people  were  buying  privileges  and 
immunities  with  the  supply  bills.  The 
contention  was  that  the  right  to  pervert 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  to  prevent 
Congress  from  discharging  its  constitu- 
tional functions,  is  one  of  the  muniments 
of  our  civil  liberty,  a  governmental  in- 
stitution as  unassailable  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  right  to  filibuster,  so  argued 
these  alarmists,  is  essential  to  defend  the 
minority  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
majority  ;  and  the  majority  seemed  to 
think  the  argument  sound,  and  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  minority  would 
be  persecuted,  and  that  it  would  suffer 
from  aggressive  violence,  if  the  rules  of 
the  House  should  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  Congress, 
this  minority,  having  years  ago  ceased 
to  be  in  any  sense  political,  came  to  con- 
sist of  half  a  dozen  men,  or  occasionally 
of  only  one  or  two  ;  and  these  few  men, 
desiring  to  defeat  some  legislation,  or 
to  weary  the  House  into  consenting  to 
consider  their  measures,  carried  their 
objects  by  playing  unworthy  tricks  with 
the  rules ;  in  a  word,  by  committing  the 
offense  of  filibustering.  The  filibuster, 
therefore,  may  secure  an  affirmative  as 
well  as  a  negative  result.  He  can  not 
only  prevent  the  consideration  of  a  mea- 
sure which  he  may  desire  to  defeat,  but 
he  can  compel  a  hearing  for  his  own 
schemes.  It  is  true  that  only  a  few 
members  of  Congress  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  filibustering  for  or  against 
measures  that  are  not  partisan,  but  these 
few  are  very  dangerous,  especially  if 
they  are  not  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  districts  which  they 
represent,  as  was  true  of  some  of  the 
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lm>ifst  of  the  obstructionists  of  the  last 
Congress. 

More  powerful,  however,  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  generally  than  the  fili- 
buster, is  the  Speaker.  He  is  in  mod- 
ern theory  the  leader  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  House,  although  in  fact 
there  is  no  real  party  leader  in  either 
branch  of  the  Congress.  Even  the  au- 
thority of  the  caucus  has  been  weakened, 
if  it  has  not  been  actually  destroyed,  by 
the  persistent  refusal  of  the  protection 
Democrats  to  vote  for  the  tariff  bills 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
clave of  their  party.  But  the  Speaker 
comes  nearer  to  leadership  than  any 
other  member  of  the  House,  and  he  has 
an  influence  which  is  due  not  only  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  usually  the  real  intel- 
lectual leader  of  his  side  of  the  House, 
but  to  the  more  substantial  fact  that  he 
is  possessed  of  a  wealth  of  patronage 
which  is  not  wholly  exhausted  by  the 
appointment  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees. He  has  a  directive  power  over 
legislation  that  makes  hjs  friendship  of 
great  value  to  a  member,  while  his 
enmity  is  something  that  very  seriously 
damages  the  public  career  of  any  one 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  it. 

Precisely  why  the  Speaker  is  so  near- 
ly absolute,  and  why  he  must  continue 
to  be  so  until  our  existing  system  of  le- 
gislation is  changed,  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
constitution  of  the  House.  In  the  first 
place,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out  by  writers  on  Congress  and  its 
methods,  there  is  no  such  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  there  is  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  We 
have  no  such  institution  as  that  which 
is  known  in  England  as  "  government," 
because  our  ostensible  Executive  is  the 
real  Executive,  while  one  of  our  funda- 
mental theories  is  that  the  two  depart- 
ments must  be  wholly  independent  of 
one  another.  This  may  be  classed  as 
an  American  fiction,  and  is  quite  on  a 


footing  with  a  great  mass  of  fictions  that 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  English  consti- 
tutional law.  We  have  no  immediate 
personal  representatives  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  Congress,  and  no  person  or  no 
body  of  persons  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  and  directing  the  legisla- 
tion for  which  the  political  party  in  con- 
trol of  the  House  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

The  domination  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees and  the  leadership  of  their  chair- 
men have  been  severely  criticised  as 
destructive  of  debate  and  of  wise  delib- 
eration in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committees  have  been  called  "  little 
legislatures,"  and  their  influence  for  evil 
has  been  strongly  dwelt  upon.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, however,  to  examine  into  the  merits 
of  that  question.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
the  committees,  and  their  influence  over 
the  legislation  of  the  House  and  the 
Speaker.  Whether  they  could  profitably 
be  supplanted  by  some  other  supervis- 
ory power  cannot  be  settled  offhand.  It 
is  true  that  they  divide  responsibility, 
and  are  a  source  of  weakness  in  some 
respects.  On  the  other  hand,  they  per- 
form useful  functions,  generally  very 
well,  which  would  not  be  done  at  all 
unless  the  organization  of  the  House 
should  be  revolutionized,  and  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  the  form  of  bills  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  such  arbitrary 
body  as  the  British  Cabinet.  It  is 
doubtless  the  fact  that  the  prime  cause 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  its  inability  to  accomplish 
its  task  satisfactorily,  of  its  practical 
burial  under  the  mass  of  business  that 
cannot  possibly  be  attended  to,  lies  in 
the  usurpation  by  Congress  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  subjects  which  were  not  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  framers  when 
they  defined  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
Not  only  is  the  country  larger  than  was 
dreamed  of  by  the  men  of  a  hundred 
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years  ago,  but  about  two  thirds  of  the 
States  are  the  creatures  of  the  United 
States.  The  federal  government  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  original  thirteen  States, 
while  the  twenty-five  newer  States  owe 
their  place  in  the  Union  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  Their  people  look  to 
Washington  for  much  that  the  makers 
of  the  Constitution  expected  that  the 
States  would  attend  to,  and  this  has 
bred  a  habit  of  mind  throughout  the 
whole  country  which  vastly  multiplies 
the  burdens  and  labors  of  the  federal 
government.  The  subjects  which  Con- 
gress considers  have  increased  so  much 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  body 
to  begin  to  attend  to  them.  Bad  as 
committees  are,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  think  that  the  majority 
party  should  be  responsible  for  the  pas- 
sage or  failure  of  bills,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  clearly  defined  leadership 
to  which  all  the  members  of  the  party 
should  yield  obedience,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  present  condition 
of  things ;  and  as  little  as  Congress 
seems  to  accomplish,  very  much  less 
would  be  done  if  its  work  were  not 
divided  as  it  is. 

The  important  committees  represent 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  take  the  place  in  the 
legislative  body  filled  in  England  by  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  They  are  in 
communication  with  the  President  and 
his  advisers,  and  with  their  subordi- 
nates, the  heads  of  bureaus  and  chiefs 
of  divisions.  They  know  whatever  de- 
fects in  the  law  have  been  discovered 
by  those  who  administer  it.  They  are 
familiar  with  the  remedies  that  are  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  the  experts 
of  the  Executive  Department.  The  work 
of  the  government  has  grown  to  be  so 
great  and  so  multifarious  that  it  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  a  few  men,  and 
the  committee  system  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  making  it  possible  for  each 
Cabinet  officer  to  procure  the  prepara- 
tion of  intelligent  bills  concerning  the 


subjects  which  come  within  the  scope 
of  his  duties.  The  committees  not  only 
accomplish  this,  but  in  a  measure  they 
take  the  place  of  the  official  government 
draftsmen  of  the  British  Parliament, 
harmonizing  and  perfecting  the  form  of 
legislation. 

Of  the  fifty-four  standing  committees, 
nine  represent  different  branches  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  three  the  State 
Department,  fifteen  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, six  the  War  Department,  three 
the  Navy  Department,  two  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  two  the  Post-Office 
Department.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  committees  having  jurisdiction  over 
privileges  and  contested  elections,  over 
private  claims,  and  over  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  such  as  accounts,  en- 
rolled bills,  mileage,  rules,  etc. 

The  reports  that  come  from  this 
swarm  of  committees  go  upon  one  of 
three  calendars,  or  upon  one  of  the 
three  parts  of  a  single  calendar.  They 
are  divided  into  revenue  bills,  public 
bills  not  affecting  the  revenue,  and  pri- 
vate bills.  No  bill  can  be  placed  upon 
the  calendar  unless  it  is  reported  from 
a  committee.  Formerly,  bills  from  the 
Senate  used  to  go  to  the  Speaker's  table ; 
but  now  they  are  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered unless  they  are  upon  the  calen- 
dar, or  by  way  of  substitutes  for  House 
bills  under  discussion. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  bill  on  the 
calendar  should  be  reached  and  taken 
up  in  its  order.  So  far  as  the  chances 
of  obtaining  a  hearing  for  it  are  con- 
cerned, it  might  as  well  be  No.  3000  as 
No.  300.  The  calendar  is  not  called. 
Priority  on  it  is  of  very  little,  if  of  any 
advantage.  Legislation  goes  by  favor, 
and  mainly  by  favor  of  the  Speaker.  It 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
selection  from  the  piled-up  heaps  of 
proposed  legislation  that  come  tumbling 
out  of  the  hoppers  of  the  committees 
on  every  day  that  reports  are  in  order, 
and  the  Speaker's  command  of  the  floor, 
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his  influence  with  his  party,  his  patron- 
age, and  his  ex  qfficio  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  give  to  him 
an  immense,  almost  an  absolute  power 
over  the  order  of  business.  He  does 
not  say  directly  that  this  bill  shall  come 
before  the  House,  and  that  that  shall 
not,  but  he  is  the  most  powerful  factor 
in  determining  what  propositions  shall 
be  discussed  and  voted  on.  He  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  his  British 
prototype,  who  simply  administers  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  law ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  was  the 
original  intention  that  he  should  be 
anything  more  than  the  quasi-judicial 
officer  who  presides  over  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  when  the  Constitution 
declared  that  "the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  choose  their  Speaker," 
the  end  was  inevitable  ;  for  the  Speaker 
is  almost  necessarily  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party,  who,  if  he 
remained"  on  the  floor,  would  attain 
leadership,  as  nearly  as  is  possible  in 
Congress.  Whether  this  power  is  used 
wisely  and  virtuously  depends  upon  the 
man  who  has  been  chosen  to  the  speak- 
ership.  It  is  an  evil  power,  because 
its  possessor  is  not  responsible  for  its 
abuse.  It  is  not  wielded  openly  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  country.  Few 
people  outside  of  Congress  know  that  it 
resides  anywhere,  least  of  all  that  a  cer- 
tain measure  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  the 
Speaker  chose  to  recognize  its  mover, 
and  agreed  with  him  in  advance  that 
he  would.  It  is  not  realized  that  very 
little  can  be  done  without  the  Speaker's 
consent,  and  that  next  to  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  against  his  opposition. 
It  is  a  just  theory  of  our  institutions 
that  all  functions  that  are  not  exercised 
in  public,  and  for  the  abuse  of  which 
no  one  can  be  held  responsible,  are 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  great  evil  of  the  Speak- 
er's power  that  the  temptation  to  abuse 
it,  for  his  party,  is  forever  pushing  him 


in  the  direction  of  extreme  partisanship. 
When  he  yields  to  the  pressure,  or  when 
he  connives  at  the  passage  of  an  un- 
sound bill  or  the  killing  of  a  popular 
measure,  he  does  not  stand  in  the  open 
light,  under  the  gaze  of  the  country ;  he 
deals  his  blow  from  behind  and  surrep- 
titiously. A  good  man  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  will  decide  fairly  between  his  own 
party  and  its  opponents,  and  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  wise  legislation ;  but  the 
principle  which  enables  him  to  give 
this  aid  is  wrong,  and  will  assist  a  bad 
man  to  forward  the  corrupt  schemes  al- 
ways to  be  found  on  the  calendar,  with 
plenty  of  noisy  and  industrious  backing 
on  the  floor,  in  the  lobbies,  and  in  the 
newspapers.  There  have  been  many 
fair  and  honorable  Speakers,  but  it  is 
the  fashion  of  extreme  partisans  in  Con- 
gress to  denounce  fairness  as  weakness, 
and  to  insist  that  a  public  man  best 
shows  strength  of  mind  by  acts  of  in- 
justice to  his  political  opponents.  Mr. 
Carlisle,  the  Speaker  of  the  last  three 
Congresses,  is  a  remarkably  firm  and 
independent  man.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  he  was  so  fair  that 
he  won  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
members  of  the  opposite  party.  He 
looked  upon  the  speakership  as  a  ju- 
dicial office,  and  could  not  have  been 
induced  to  make  a  partisan  decision. 
There  have  been  other  Speakers  like 
him,  and,  in  his  admirable  work  011  the 
American  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Bryce 
does  scant  justice  to  many  men  who 
have  filled  this  office,  when  he  says : 
"  In  America  the  Speaker  has  immense 
political  power,  and  is  permitted  —  nay, 
expected  —  to  use  it  in  the  interests  of 
his  party.  In  calling  upon  members  to 
speak  he  prefers  those  of  his  own  party. 
He  decides  in  their  favor  such  points 
of  order  as  are  not  distinctly  covered  by 
the  rules."  The  truth  is  that  Speakers 
of  whom  all  this  could  be  asserted  are 
few,  and  a  presiding  officer  guilty  of 
always  administering  the  rules  of  the 
House  in  favor  of  his  party  would  soon 
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lose  caste  with  the  men  who  selected 
him ;  for  while  nearly  every  individual 
Congressman  of  his  party  might  be  glad 
to  have  the  Speaker  strain  a  point  for 
him,  the  body  of  Representatives,  like 
the  average  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
love  fair  play,  and  would  resent  such 
ostentatious  and  wholesale  unfairness  as 
Mr.  Bryce  describes. 

The  Speaker's  power  over  legislation 
begins  with  his  appointment  of  the  stand- 
ing committees.  He  is  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  his  party.  Sometimes  the 
party  is  united  on  the  leading  subjects 
that  will  come  up  for  consideration,  but 
that  is  infrequently  the  case,  for  parties 
in  Congress  do  not  always  divide  on 
strict  party  lines.  Probably  it  would 
be  impossible  to  elect  a  Speaker  from 
either  of  the  great  parties  who  would 
agree  with  all  his  fellow-partisans  on 
fiscal  questions.  If  he  were  a  Western 
Republican,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
so  strict  a  protectionist  as  the  Eastern 
Republicans  would  select.  He  would 
also,  doubtless,  differ  from  the  New 
England  view  of  the  silver  dollar,  the 
provision  that  ought  to  be  made  for  our 
foreign  service,  and  the  worth  of  the 
national  bank  system.  If  he  were  a 
Democrat,  the  difference  between  him- 
self and  Eastern  Democrats  on  these 
questions  would  be  still  more  radical, 
and  the  tariff  would  figure  very  largely 
in  the  list  of  disputed  questions.  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  selected  as  the  candidate 
of  his  party  in  1883,  at  the  end  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  most  vigorous 
straggle  between  the  revenue  reformers 
and  the  protectionists  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  the  caucus,  however,  Mr. 
Carlisle  received  about  two  thirds  of  the 
votes.  The  party,  therefore,  pledged 
itself  to  the  policy  of  revenue  reform. 
If  an  English  political  party  had  placed 
itself  in  a  similar  position  before  the 
country,  the  pledge  would  have  been  re- 
deemed. As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  made 
up  to  do  the  will  of  those  who  triumphed 


by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Carlisle.  The 
Speaker  appointed  as  its  members  men 
who  would  report  a  revenue  reform  bill, 
and,  more  than  that,  such  a  bill  as  he 
himself  thought  was  wisest.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison conducted  the  successful  campaign 
in  the  contest  for  the  speakership,  and, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  under  the 
system  which  prevails  in  Congress,  was 
made  the  chairman  of  the  leading  com- 
mittee in  the  House.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
struggle  against  Mr.  Randall  that  he  was 
given  his  important  place  ;  it  was  because 
he,  of  all  other  Democrats  in  Congress, 
was  the  one  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  an 
effort  to  reform  the  tariff  law  by  the 
reduction  of  duties.  The  story  of  that 
effort  and  its  failure  is  part  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  legislative  history 
of  recent  years.  It  is  referred  to  now 
simply  to  indicate  in  what  manner  the 
Speaker  exercises  an  influence  over  le- 
gislation by  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees. 

Precisely  as  Mr.  Carlisle  determined 
the  character  of  the  work  that  should 
be  done  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congresses  over  which 
he  presided,  every  Speaker  determines, 
to  a  certain  extent,  legislation  on  the 
subjects  that,  in  his  mind,  are  most 
important;  for,  as  has  been  explained, 
there  can  be  no  legislation  without  the 
assent  of  the  committees.  One  Speaker 
will  so  compose  his  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  it  will  report  a  protec- 
tion bill;  another,  so  that  it  will  not 
report  any  amendment  to  the  tariff  law. 
The  Speaker  can  arrange  for  favorable 
committee  action  on  almost  any  matter 
in  which  he  may  be  interested.  He  may 
advance  his  theories  for  or  against  civil 
service  reform  ;  he  may  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Indian  philanthropists  or  the 
Oklahoma  boomers;  he  may  construct 
the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
report  a  free  coinage  bill,  or  a  bill  sus- 
pending the  government's  monthly  pur- 
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.-lias,-  of  MM M)0,000  of  silver,  or  no  hill 
at  all.  He  may  cause  the  annual  ap- 
propriations to  he  penurious  or  extrav- 
agant, lie  may  strike  a  hlow  at  the 
army,  ami  suspend  the  reconstruction 
of  the  navy.  He  may  accomplish  all 
that  committees  do  in  the  preparation 
of  legislation  for  the  House.  The  body 
over  which  he  presides  must  consider 
the  legislation  which  he  has  seen  fit  to 
inspire. 

Although  the  Speaker  possesses  this 
power  of  controlling  bills,  he  does  not 
always  exercise  it.  He  makes  up  his 
committees  with  a  view  to  his  party's 
interests,  and  sometimes  to  his  own. 
He  takes  care  that  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  well-defined  issues  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  opinions  of  his  own  par- 
ty or  faction.  Mr.  Randall  selected  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  a  view  of 
keeping  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment down,  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  tariff  question  out  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Carlisle  appointed  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  the 
opposite  end  in  view,  but  some  of  his 
other  committees  were  composed  on  the 
conservative  plan.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Speaker  works  under  one 
serious  limitation  in  choosing  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committees.  It  is  that  of 
his  material.  He  must  cut  his  coat  ac- 
cording to  his  cloth.  There  are  only 
a  few  strong  men  on  each  side  of  the 
House,  —  not  enough  generally  for  the 
chairmanships.  If  all  the  strong  men 
are  chairmen,  the  average  of  the  com- 
mittees must  be  low.  If  a  predominant 
sentiment  on  a  certain  question  pervades 
the  majority,  it  must  be  recognized  by 
the  Speaker.  If  that  sentiment  favors 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  Speaker 
must  recognize  it.  He  cannot  make 
ideal  committees.  He  cannot  even  sat- 
isfy himself  in  all  respects.  He  can 
guard  against  what  he  considers  dan- 
gerous legislation,  but  he  must  see  to 
it  tliat  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the 


House  is  represented  on  its  committees. 
He  cannot  gain  all  his  ends.  He  can 
do  a  good  deal,  and  he  is  very  powerful, 
but  he  cannot  stand  up  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  of  his  party.  The  House 
has  for  years  favored  bi-metallism,  and 
Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  has  been  its 
leader  on  this  subject.  If  Mr.  Carlisle 
had  desired  the  repeal  of  the  Bland 
law,  it  is  highly  probable,  nevertheless, 
that  he  would  have  appointed  Mr.  Bland 
as  chairman  of  the  Coinage  Committee, 
because,  if  he  had  not,  the  silver  men 
would  have  prevented  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  They  would  have  fili- 
bustered, and  especially  against  any  bills 
that  most  intimately  represented  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Speaker  and  his  friends. 

The  Speaker  may  determine  what 
shall  be  the  leading  characteristics  of 
legislation  in  the  House,  but  the  com- 
mittees must  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  House  to  a  large  degree ;  and,  more- 
over, a  poor  tradition,  of  recent  growth, 
makes  it  the  Speaker's  duty  to  recog- 
nize seniority  of  service  in  selecting 
chairmen.  Obedience  to  this  bad  prece- 
dent often  compels  the  appointment  of 
a  chairman  who  is  not  only  opposed  to 
some  of  the  Speaker's  views,  but  who 
is  one  of  the  men  who  must  be  watched. 
He  may  be  dishonest  or  injudicious. 
Whichever  it  is,  he  will  possibly  bring 
discredit  upon  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  of  the  House,  whose  represen- 
tative he  is,  as  to  the  subjects  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  over 
which  he  presides.  Therefore  he  must 
be  overweighted  by  the  other  members, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  committee 
impaired. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  still  an- 
other limitation  upon  the  Speaker's  pow- 
er to  accomplish  all  that  he  may  desire. 
There  may  be  two  or  more  subjects  in 
which  he  is  interested,  and  which  must 
be  referred  to  the  same  committee.  He 
may  find  it  impossible  to  form  a  com- 
mittee which  will  agree  with  him  on  all 
of  these  subjects,  and  he  must  therefore 
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choose  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  most 
important  of  them.  The  consequence 
will  be  that  while  this  committee  will  re- 
port one  hill  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Speaker,  all  its  other  reports  may  be  far 
from  pleasing ;  and  this  may  subsequent- 
ly lead  to  a  struggle  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  between  the  various  measures,  on 
the  question  of  consideration. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  Speaker  is  very  powerful  in 
influencing  reports,  he  is  not  absolute. 
He  can  secure  favorable  reports  on  bills 
which  embody  the  unquestioned  views 
and  theories  of  the  party  or  faction 
which  nominated  him  for  the  speaker- 
ship.  He  may  also  prevent  reports  on 
bills  which  he  considers  dangerous  or 
impolitic  by  so  balancing  a  committee 
that  it  cannot  act,  and  he  may  secure  fa- 
vorable action  on  bills  concerning  which 
the  House  has  no  opinion.  The  latter 
bills  are  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
which  are  introduced,  and  the  Speaker 
is  as  much  at  sea  concerning  most  of 
them  as  any  of  the  members.  Practi- 
cally he  is  governed  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  House.  There  are  very  few 
questions  in  which  the  party  is  con- 
cerned, and  these  he  considers  when  he 
makes  up  his  committees.  Like  any 
other  member,  he  is  not  interested  in 
many  of  the  bills  that  are  introduced 
on  Mondays.  He  knows  very  little  about 
them,  and  cares  less.  As  a  rule,  he  con- 
structs most  of  his  committees  without 
regard  to  particular  questions  that  may 
be  presented  to  them,  and  it  is  untrue 
that  many  Speakers  have  bargained  with 
the  Representatives  for  or  against  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to 
imagine  a  Speaker  who  would  use  his 
power  to  shape  legislation  through  the 
appointment  of  committees  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  corrupt  schemes  that  are  con- 
stantly asking  the  aid  of  the  law-making 
body. 

To  sum  up,  whatever  may  be  the 
power  of  the  Speaker,  he  appoints  com- 
mittees to  promote  or  defeat  certain 


measures  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his 
party,  and  to  further  the  few  business 
propositions  which  he  may  favor  and 
which  are  not  opposed  to  a  ruling  senti- 
ment of  the  House.  The  political  power 
which  the  appointment  of  committees 
places  in  his  hands  is  very  important. 
Each  House  of  Representatives  legis- 
lates for  one  session  after  its  successor 
has  been  chosen,  and  it  may  be,  and 
often  is,  the  case  that  the  bills  reported 
by  some  of  the  committees  in  this  last 
session  are  directly  contrary  to  the  most 
recently  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

After  a  bill  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  is  on  one  of  the  three 
calendars  of  the  House,  the  Speaker 
possesses  a  great  deal  of  power  over  its 
future.  Now  is  the  critical  time,  be- 
cause so  few  of  the  measures  that  reach 
the  calendar  can  be  considered  by  the 
House.  Revenue  bills  must  have  a 
hearing,  of  course,  and  other  bills  that 
are  so  popular  as  to  defeat  revenue 
measures  on  the  question  of  considera- 
tion. There  are  certain  other  subjects 
that  are  privileged,  such  as  contested 
election  cases  ;  conference  reports  ;  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  comfort  of  the 
House  and  the  facilitation  of  its  busi- 
ness, like  reports  of  the  committees  on 
enrolled  bills,  printing,  and  accounts ; 
river  and  harbor  bills,  etc. 

All  general  business,  however,  must 
pass  by  favor.  If  a  measure  is  unim- 
portant, or  if  it  is  generally  agreed  to, 
favor  may  take  the  form  of  unanimous 
consent.  But  before  the  member  who 
has  charge  of  the  bill  can  obtain  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  members  of 
the  House,  he  must  be  recognized  by  the 
Speaker.  That  is  the  first  concession  for 
which  he  has  to  ask.  Another  method 
of  passing  bills  which  command  a  strong 
vote  in  the  House  is  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  may  be  made  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month,  and  on  the  last 
six  days  of  the  session.  On  the  first 
Monday,  these  motions  are  made  by  in- 
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diviiluals  ;  on  the  third  Monday,  they 
are  made  in  behalf  of  committees.  The 
votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  pre- 
sent for  the  proposition  are  necessary  to 
carry  it.  Here  again  the  Speaker's  rec- 
ognition is  the  prerequisite. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  stated  by  writ- 
ers on  this  subject,  that  the  Speaker 
generally  keeps  a  list  of  those  whom  he 
intends  to  recognize  ;  but  the  list  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  memorandum,  and  the 
Speaker  does  not  hold  himself  bound  by 
it.  At  the  last  moment,  he  may  be 
asked  for  recognition  in  behalf  of  some 
matter  which  he  regards  as  especially 
meritorious,  and  he  always  feels  at  lib- 
erty to  give  its  mover  an  opportunity, 
notwitlistanding  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
viously arranged  list. 

It  is  in  connection  with  requests  for 
unanimous  consent  and  with  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules  that  the  Speaker's 
power  is  most  felt.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  measures  of  any  moment  are 
passed  in  this  way  unless  the  Speaker 
understands  and  approves  of  them.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  for  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  to  set  up  as  a  censor  over 
the  House,  and  to  refuse  to  permit  the 
Representatives  to  have  their  way  if  he 
considers  it  a  bad  way.  A  good  Speak- 
er may,  by  exercising  this  kind  of  super- 
vision, save  the  government  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  keep  the  House  clean 
from  many  a  scandal  that  might  other- 
wise rest  upon  it ;  but  a  bad  Speaker 
may  as  easily  help  and  encourage  all 
manner  of  corruption.  At  all  events, 
the  practice  is  contrary  to  the  theory 
of  representative  government,  which  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  legislative  body 
shall  do  its  pleasure  so  long  as  it  keeps 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Speaker  has  no  more  right 
to  thwart  the  majority  and  to  prevent 
it  from  transacting  the  public  business 
than  the  most  commonplace  and  insig- 
nificant of  filibusters.  Private  bills  have 
their  day  each  week,  and  pension  bills 
their  evening.  Public  building  attacks 


upon  the  Treasury  have  usually  their 
day  or  two  days  in  court  in  each  ses- 
sion. Therefore  the  bills  which  are  in 
control  of  the  Speaker's  nod,  and  for 
which  a  unanimous  consent  or  a  two- 
thirds  vote  may  be  obtained,  are  usually 
of  general  interest. 

Another  method  of  securing  a  hear- 
ing for  a  measure  is  by  having  a  day 
set  for  consideration.  This  is  a  favor 
also,  and  it  is  obtained  by  unanimous 
consent,  which  is  seldom  given,  or  by  a 
resolution  that  runs  the  gauntlet  of  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  or  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The 
Speaker  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 
The  reference  is  made  by  the  House, 
and  not  under  any  of  the  standing  rules, 
because  reports  from  this  committee  are 
privileged.  Here  again  the  Speaker 
has  enormous  power  over  the  fate  of  a 
bill ;  for  the  committee  meets  when  he 
calls  it,  and  he  may  refuse  to  call  a 
meeting  for  months  in  order  to  kill  a 
resolution  fixing  a  day  for  a  bill  to  which 
he  is  opposed,  or  because  he  fears  that 
a  report  from  the  committee  will  result 
in  the  consideration  of  a  measure  which 
he  is  determined  shall  not  have  a  hear- 
ing. 

Still  another  method  by  which  a  bill 
may  be  brought  before  the  House  is 
provided  in  the  rules.  The  committees 
are  not  only  called  for  reports,  but  to 
make  selection  of  bills  that  must  be  con- 
sidered at  once.  The  bill  chosen  by  a 
committee,  when  it  is  reached,  must  be 
finished  within  the  morning  hours  of 
two  consecutive  days,  or  go  upon  the 
calendar  as  unfinished  business.  This 
means  re-burial,  and  therefore  impor- 
tant measures,  which  usually  attract  op- 
position, cannot  be  advanced  under  this 
rule.  In  fact,  the  plan,  which  has  been 
recently  adopted,  is  not  of  much  value. 
Committees  also  secure  special  orders 
for  fixed  days  for  any  legislation  which 
they  may  bring  forward ;  and  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  interpose  with  one  of  his 
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bills,  or  the  question  of  consideration  is 
not  carried  against  the  regular  order,  or 
the  filibuster  does  not  rise  up,  the  fa- 
vored and  fortunate  committee  succeeds 
in  getting  something  considered. 

In  this  stage  of  legislation,  when  the 
bill  has  passed  out  of  the  committee 
room  and  is  on  the  calendar,  the  Speak- 
er exercises  his  power  more  freely  than 
he  does  in  appointing  the  standing  com- 
mittees. He  very  often  gives  a  member 
the  opportunity  to  get  his  measure  be- 
fore 'the  House ;  and  he  oftener  abso- 
lutely kills  bills  by  refusing  to  permit 
their  movers  to  catch  his  eye.  When 
the  debate  is  on,  he  recognizes  the 
speakers  agreed  upon.  This  power  is 
enormous,  and  because  many  Speakers 
have  endeavored  to  exercise  it  fairly 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
business,  it  is  none  the  less  dangerous. 
The  order  of  business  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  legislation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  rest  largely  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  one  man,  who  is  not  held  re- 
sponsible because  he  is  not  charged  with 
the  task  which  he  performs.  The  first 
thoroughly  bad  Speaker  we  have  will 
show  the  country  what  an  evil  thing  this 
is.  The  Speaker  here,  as  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  committees,  is  limited  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  by  what  may  be 
called  the  public  opinion  of  the  House. 
He  cannot  safely  go  against  that,  but  the 
House,  like  each  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers, is  interested  in  comparatively  few 
subjects,  and  there  is  a  very  large  and 
important  field  in  which  the  Speaker  can 
direct  legislation.  Here  he  is  subject 
only  to  the  filibuster,  who  is  now  nearly 
omnipotent.  The  Speaker  may  deter- 
mine the  character  of  a  measure  by  his 
composition  of  the  committee  which  con- 
siders it.  He  may  see  that  the  mem- 
ber in  charge  of  it  secures  the  floor  and 


presents  it  to  the  House,  but  here  his 
functions  cease.  He  cannot  force  it  to 
a  vote.  From  this  time  on,  the  filibus- 
ter is  master  of  the  situation.  He  is 
stronger  than  the  Speaker,  or  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  House.  He  can  compel 
the  withdrawal  of  the  measure,  or  he 
can  force  the  Speaker  to  trade  with 
him.  Under  the  most  recent  theory  of 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  which  may 
consist  of  only  one  member,  all  business 
is  subject  to  his  attack,  and  the  man 
who  can  sway  legislation  and  bend  it 
as  he  desires  must  succumb  at  the  last 
and  most  critical  step  if  the  filibuster 
rises  up  against  him,  while,  opposed  to 
this  potentate,  not  even  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  House  can  prevail. 

Here  are  the  two  mightiest  powers  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  two 
which  control  the  law  -  making  body. 
The  Speaker  is  under  certain  limitations, 
which  operate  the  more  effectively  the 
higher  the  character  and  ambition  of 
the  man  who  occupies  the  chair.  The 
filibuster  need  not  feel  the  force  of  any 
restraining  influence,  for  it  may  well 
be  that  he  has  neither  reputation  to  lose 
nor  future  to  imperil.  Until  these  two 
powers  are  bound,  the  majority  of  the 
American  House  of  Representatives  can- 
not control  its  business.  So  far  as  the 
Speaker  is  concerned,  it  is  true  that,  un- 
til the  present  system  is  changed,  he 
must  continue  to  exercise  the  right  to 
select  bills  for  consideration.  There  must 
be  some  one  to  perform  this  task,  and 
it  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  if 
the  House  should  undertake  to  go  on 
without  a  regular  and  well-defined  order 
of  business ;  but  that  order  should  be 
directed  by  itself,  and  the  legislation  of 
Congress  should  not  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  man  who  may  easily  be- 
come an  irresponsible  autocrat. 

Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 
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JOHN  EVELYN'S   YOUTH. 


WK  can  imagine  no  one  whom  it 
would  have  been  more  delightful  to 
have  had  for  a  friend  or  relation  than 
the  all-accomplished  Christian  gentle- 
man, philanthropist,  scholar,  artist,  au- 
thor, and  scientist  who  wrote  Evelyn's 
Diary.  Living  in  a  corrupt  yet  bigoted 
and  superstitious  age,  he  is  our  ideal 
of  all  that  is  pure,  liberal,  charitable, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  He  was,  as 
Horace  Walpole  said,  a  Christian  who 
"  adored  from  examination ;  was  a  court- 
ier that  flattered  only  by  informing  his 
prince,  and  by  pointing  out  what  was 
worthy  for  him  to  countenance ;  and 
really  was  the  neighbor  of  the  gospel, 
for  there  was  no  man  that  might  not 
have  been  the  better  for  him." 

He  abhorred  both  profanity  and  dissi- 
pation and  severe  and  affected  austerity 
of  manners ;  equally  shunning  Cavalier 
and  Puritan  extravagances  and  excesses. 
Yet  when  Charles  II.  and  his  reckless 
minions  brought  "deep  and  prodigious 
gaming  "  and  foolish  and  licentious  plays 
into  fashion,  he  grew  to  feel  an  almost 
Puritan  detestation  of  the  card-table  and 
the  theatre,  which  in  better  days  he  had 
approved,  and  expressed  his  condemna- 
tion in  strong  language.  It  does  one 
good  to  live  in  his  society  even  now, 
when  we  can  come  no  nearer  to  him 
than  the  daily  record  in  his  journal 
of  his  wise,  happy,  useful  life.  "God 
blessed  him,"  as  his  affectionate  friend 
the  poet  Cowley  said,  with  "  the  choice 
of  his  own  happiness,"  and  "  with  pru- 
dence how  to  choose  the  best ;  "  and  he 
placed  his  "  noble  and  innocent  delights  " 
in  gardens  and  books,  and  in  his  lovely 
wife,  in  whom  he  found  "  both  pleasures 
more  refined  and  sweet :  "  — 

"  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books." 

Another   of    his    dear   friends,    Bishop 
Burnet,  calls  him  "  this  ingenious  and 


virtuous  gentleman,"  and  tells  us  that, 
not  content  to  have  advanced  the  know- 
ledge of  the  age  by  his  own  labors,  he 
was  ready  "  to  contribute  everything  in 
his  power  to  perfect  other  men's  en- 
deavors." He  was  equally  "  the  patron 
of  the  ingenious  and  the  indigent."  The 
chivalrous  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  found 
in  Evelyn,  in  some  respects,  a  kindred 
soul,  thought  that  "  his  life,  principles, 
and  manners  "  as  illustrated  in  his  Me- 
moirs ought  to  be  "  the  manual  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen."  He  entirely  escaped 
depreciation  and  satire  in  a  day  and 
generation  which  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  jest  of  goodness,  and  was 
loved  and  reverenced  even  by  those  who 
were  too  evil  or  too  weak  to  follow  his 
example  of  holy  living  and  dying.  The 
preparation  for  this  noble  and  vigorous 
life  was  a  youth  of  hard  and  profitable 
study  and  travel ;  of  the  sowing,  not  of 
wild  oats,  but  of  good  seed  which  yield- 
ed an  abundant  harvest. 

John  Evelyn  was  born  at  Wotton, 
Surrey,  England,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1620.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of 
high  consideration  in  his  county,  and 
had  an  income  of  about  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Evelyn  wrote  of  his 
father  in  words  that  seem  correctly  to 
describe  his  own  character  also :  "  His 
wisdom  was  great,  his  judgment  acute  ; 
of  solid  discourse,  affable,  humble,  and 
in  nothing  affected  ;  of  a  thriving,  neat, 
and  methodical  genius ;  discretely  se- 
vere, yet  liberal  on  all  just  occasions  to 
his  children,  strangers,  and  servants  ;  a 
lover  of  hospitality;  of  a  singular  and 
Christian  moderation  in  all  his  actions." 
His  mother  was  a  handsome  heiress,  of 
a  noble  and  honorable  family,  and  a 
woman  of  lovely  character ;  inclined, 
however,  to  a  "religious  melancholy  or 
pious  sadness,"  and  so  devoted  to  her 
children  that  on  the  death  of  her  eldest 
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daughter  she  gradually  faded  away,  sur- 
viving her  but  a  few  months,  her  death 
being  hastened  by  excessive  grief.  His 
two  brothers  were  "  sober,  prudent,  wor- 
thy, religious  gentlemen,"  whom  he  dear- 
ly loved  for  their  many  virtues.  The 
elder  one  gained  the  universal  love  of 
his  county,  and  was  of  great  reputation 
for  his  generosity  and  munificent  hospi- 
tality. His  sisters,  who  were  superior 
women,  both  died  comparatively  young, 
and  their  deaths  greatly  affected  him. 
The  younger  he  describes  at  twenty  as 
"  in  virtue  advanced  beyond  her  years." 
Her  husband  was  unworthy  of  her,  but 
his  other  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Glanville, 
was  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  who 
"  might  have  been  an  extraordinary  man 
had  he  cultivated  his  excellent  parts." 
Evelyn's  friendship  for  him  was  long 
and  great.  To  Wotton,  his  birthplace, 
he  was  much  attached.  It  was  noted 
for  having  "  rising  grounds,  meadows, 
woods,  and  water  in  abundance."  It 
stood  on  Wyth  Hill,  and  from  its  sum- 
mit could  be  seen,  on  a  serene  day, 
twelve  or  thirteen  counties,  with  a  part 
of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The 
house  was  "  large  and  ancient,  suitable 
to  those  hospitable  times,  and  so  sweetly 
environed  with  those  delicious  streams 
and  venerable  woods  "  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  strangers,  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
lishmen, it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  country-seats  in  the  na- 
tion. 

Evelyn  did  not  begin  his  education 
till  he  was  four  years  old ;  not  at  that 
day  considered  an  early  age  to  be  sent 
to  school.  The  school  he  attended  was 
taught  by  "  one  Frier "  in  the  church 
porch  at  Wotton.  His  infant  mind  was 
so  impressed  by  the  great  stir  and  talk 
that  he  heard  this  year,  1624,  about 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  H  Conde  Gun- 
demar,  and  the  proposed  match  between 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta,  that  he 
remembered  the  excitement  and  eager 
gossip  of  the  time  till  the  end  of  his 
life.  When  five  years  old  he  was  sent 


to  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Stan- 
field,  at  Lewes,  where  he  passed  his 
childhood.  This  was  the  year  of  the 
great  pestilence,  when  five  thousand  per- 
sons died  in  London  each  week  ;  and 
he  always  retained  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  strict  watch  and  examination  to 
which  all  the  roads,  inns,  and  travelers 
on  the  route  from  Wotton  to  Lewes 
were  subjected.  When  he  was  seven, 
his  grandparents,  who  doted  on  this 
pretty,  bright,  and  amiable  young  son  of 
their  only  child,  had  his  picture  painted 
in  oils  by  "  one  Chanterell,  no  ill  paint- 
er." Probably  about  the  same  time  the 
little  boy  laid  one  of  the  first  stones  at 
the  building  of  a  new  church  at  South 
Mailing,  near  Lewes,  to  which  Mr. 
Stanfield  gave  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
In  1627  his  dear  grandfather  died,  and 
Evelyn  ever  remembered  distinctly  the 
solemnity  of  the  funeral.  He  began  to 
learn  Latin  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
eight,  of  a  Frenchman  named  Citolin, 
living  in  the  town,  and  also  attended 
the  school  of  Mr.  Potts,  in  the  Cliff e  at 
Lewes.  Two  years  after  her  husband's 
death,  Evelyn's  grandmother  married 
Mr.  Newton,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a 
learned  and  most  religious  gent.,"  and 
they  went  to  live  at  his  house  at  South- 
over.  He  was  sent  to  the  free  school 
of  that  town,  where  he  remained  till 
he  went  to  Oxford.  When  the  lad  was 
eleven  years  old,  he  began  the  series  of 
diaries  now  so  famous.  "  There  hap- 
pened," he  says,  "  an  extraordinary 
dearth  in  England,  corn  bearing  an 
excessive  price ;  and  in  imitation  of 
what  I  had  seen  my  father  do,  I  be- 
gan to  observe  matters  more  punctually, 
which  I  did  use  to  set  down  in  a  blank 
almanac." 

From  what  we  know  of  his  disposi- 
tion in  later  life,  we  imagine  Evelyn 
to  have  been  a  gentle,  affectionate,  stu- 
dious boy,  with  pleasant,  winning  ways ; 
seldom  boisterous  or  unmanageable,  yet 
spirited,  handsome,  intelligent,  and  full 
of  life ;  fond  of  all  worthy  people  him- 
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self,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
everybody  was  fond  of  him,  and  accord- 
ingly not  easily  spoiled,  however  much 
he  was  petted.  Nevertheless,  in  1632, 
soon  after  the  marriage  of  his  elder 
sister,  his  father  sent  for  him  to  come 
home,  desiring  "  to  wean  him  from  the 
fondness  of  his  too  indulgent  grand- 
mother," and  intending  to  send  him  to 
Eton.  But  the  tenderly  nurtured  child 
was  so  terrified  by  the  report  of  the 
severe  discipline  at  that  famous  school 
that  he  was  sent  back  to  Lewes  ;  "  which 
perverseness  of  mine,"  he  says,  "I  have 
since  a  thousand  times  deplored."  On 
his  return  journey  he  was  much  delight- 
ed with  the  gardens  and  curiosities  at 
Beddington,  which  is  the  first  mention 
of  what  might  almost  be  called  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  his  life. 

In  1634  the  elder  Evelyn  was  ap- 
pointed sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex; 
"  an  honor  with  a  burden,"  for,  as 
John  Evelyn's  friend,  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  tells  us,  "  sheriffs  in  the 
kingdom  of  England  have  been  so  ex- 
pensive in  liveries  and  entertainments, 
in  the  time  of  their  shrievalty,  as  it 
hath  ruined  many  families."  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Evelyn  did  not  ruin  his  family  by 
his  "  great  attendance  and  hospitality," 
but  he  was  "  most  unjustly  and  spiteful- 
ly molested  by  that  jeering  judge,  Rich- 
ardson, for  reprieving  the  execution  of 
a  woman  to  gratify  my  Lord  of  Lind- 
say, then  admiral;  but  out  of  this  he 
emerged  with  as  much  honor  as  trouble." 
He  maintained  the  ancient  rather  than 
the  modern  pomp  of  the  office.  Thirty 
or  forty  was  at  that  period  the  usual 
retinue  of  the  sheriff,  but  he  had  an 
escort  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen  gentle- 
men, persons  of  quality  and  servants, 
all  wearing  green  satin  doublets.  He 
was  not  an  ostentatious  man,  but  "  he 
could  not  refuse  the  civility  of  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  voluntarily 
came  themselves  or  sent  their  servants." 

John  Evelyn's  mother  departed  this 
life  in  1635,  when  he  was  fifteen,  and 


very  touching  is  his  description  of  her 
death.  She  bade  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren a  pious  and  affectionate  farewell 
("I  shall  never  forget  it,"  Evelyn  says), 
embracing  every  one  of  them,  and  giv- 
ing to  each  a  ring  with  her  blessing. 

When  sixteen,  though  absent  at  school, 
Evelyn  was  admitted  into  the  Middle 
Temple,  his  father  intending  him  to 
study  law,  as  part  of  the  education  of 
a  rich  young  gentleman,  even  though 
he  did  not  expect  to  practice  the  pro- 
fession. The  next  year  he  was  sent 
to  Baliol  College,  where  he  went,  he 
says,  more  because  he  was  ashamed  to 
continue  longer  at  school  than  because 
he  was  prepared  for  the  university,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  re-learn  all  that  he 
had  perfunctorily  gained  at  school.  His 
tutor's  time  was  so  occupied  with  a  quar- 
rel he  had  with  the  head  of  his  col- 
lege that  he  neglected  his  pupils;  and 
Evelyn,  perceiving  this,  associated  him- 
self with  Mr.  Thicknesse,  a  young  man 
of  the  foundation,  afterwards  a  Fellow 
of  the  house,  from  whose  learned  and 
friendly  conversation  he  received  great 
advantage  at  this  period,  and  later  dur- 
ing his  Continental  travels.  There  vis- 
ited Oxford,  while  he  was  at  college, 
Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  was  the  first  person  he  ever  saw 
drink  coffee,  the  custom  not  being  in- 
troduced into  England  till  thirty  years 
afterwards.  The  university  was,  during 
his  residence,  under  the  strict  discipline 
of  Archbishop  Laud. 

The  record  of  Evelyn's  college  life  is 
very  brief.  In  1637  he  notes  that  he 
presented  three  Latin  works  to  the  col- 
lege library,  —  "  authors,  it  seems,  de- 
sired by  the  students  of  divinity  there ; " 
that  at  Christmas  the  gentlemen  of  Ex- 
eter College  presented  a  comedy  to  the 
university;  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  dancing  and  vaulting  school,  "  of 
which  late  activity  one  Stokes,  the  mas- 
ter, set  forth  a  pretty  book,  which  was 
published  with  many  witty  elogies  be- 
fore it."  This  book,  now  very  rare,  was 
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illustrated  with  a  number  of  beautifully 
engraved  plates,  "  representing  feats  of 
activity  on  horseback  that  appear  ex- 
traordinary at  this  time  of  day,"  so  that 
the  body  of  "  the  admirable  Evelyn  " 
was  probably  as  well  trained  and  disci- 
plined as  his  intellect. 

In  1638  his  father,  to  his  great  delight, 
directed  that  he  should  henceforth  man- 
age his  own  expenses,  hitherto  controlled 
by  his  tutor.  When  he  was  nineteen  he 
began  to  study  the  rudiments  of  music, 
of  which  he  afterwards  acquired  some 
knowledge,  though,  as  he  says,  small 
perfection  of  hand,  because  inclination 
to  newer  trifles  so  frequently  diverted 
his  mind.  He  was  taught  to  play  the 
theorba, — a  kind  of  large,  double-headed 
lute,  now  seldom  seen,  —  at  Padua,  in 
1645,  by  Signore  Dominico  Bassano, 
and  took  lessons  on  the  lute  at  Paris. 
This  Signer  Bassano  had  a  daughter, 
married  to  a  doctor  of  laws,  who  was 
a  musical  genius,  and  much  admired  by 
the  young  Englishman.  She  played  and 
sang  to  nine  instruments,  "with  that 
skill  and  address  as  few  masters  in 
Italy  exceeded  her,"  and  composed  ex- 
cellent music.  She  presented  him  with 
"two  recitativ-os  of  hers,  both  words 
and  music."  There  are  many  enthusi- 
astic references  in  the  Diary  to  musi- 
cians, operas,  fine  singers,  and  musical 
instruments  of  new  and  old  invention. 
In  1639  he  made  the  first  of  many 
sight-seeing  journeys,  visiting,  probably 
with  Mr.  Thicknesse,  several  noted  Eng- 
lish towns  and  baths. 

In  April  of  the  year  1640,  Evelyn 
visited  London  to  see  Charles  I.  ride  in 
state  through  the  city  to  open  the  Short 
Parliament,  —  "a  very  glorious  and 
magnificent  sight,  the  king  circled  with 
his  royal  diadem  and  the  affections  of 
his  people."  Shortly  after  this  he  left 
Oxford,  and  went  to  London,  residing 
with  his  brother  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
Their  rooms  were  very  handsome,  up 
four  pairs  of  stairs,  and  with  a  fine 
prospect,  which  tempted  them  to  look 


out  of  the  window  instead  of  on  their 
books,  and  did  not  much  contribute  to 
the  "  love  of  that  impolished  study " 
to  which  he  supposes  his  father  had 
designed  them  when  he  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  pounds  for  the  privi- 
lege of  placing  them  there. 

The  confusions  and  disorders  which 
preceded  the  overthrow  of  the  king  were 
beginning  at  this  time,  yet  nearly  five 
months  later  Evelyn  saw  his  Majesty 
receive  an  ovation  from  the  people  of 
London,  as,  conducted  by  a  splendid 
cavalcade,  he  rode  through  the  city,  on 
his  return  from  the  northern  expedition. 
Three  days  afterward  began  that  Long 
Parliament,  which  Evelyn  calls  "the 
beginning  of  all  our  sorrows,  and  the 
period  of  the  most  happy  monarch  in 
the  world."  Yet  though  he  lamented  the 
tragic  end,  or  "  period,"  of  Charles  I., 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  tyranny  or  su- 
perstition, and  finally  criticised  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  and  their  govern- 
ments with  more  severity  than  he  had 
ever  criticised  Cromwell  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  December,  1640,  just  when  he 
needed  his  wise  counsels  most,  his  good 
father  died.  Shortly  after  his  death,  Eve- 
lyn resolved  to  absent  himself  from  "  the 
ill  face  of  things  "  which  gave  umbrage 
to  wiser  men  than  himself.  A  few 
weeks  before  he  left  England,  he  beheld 
"  on  Tower  Hill  the  fatal  stroke  which 
sever'd  the  wisest  head  in  England  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford." 
Having  had  his  portrait  painted  in  oils 
by  Vanderborcht  as  a  farewell  present 
to  his  sister  Jane,  who  had  come  to  Lon- 
don to  bid  him  good-by,  and  procured 
his  pass  at  the  custom-house,  he  went 
to  Gravesend,  accompanied  by  a  Mr. 
Caryll  and  their  servants,  and  sailed  for 
Holland. 

Desiring  to  be  in  time  to  witness  the 
siege  of  Lenap,  then  threatened  by  the 
French,  they  hastened  through  Holland, 
and  reached  the  army  eleven  days  after 
landing  at  Flushing.  Here  Evelyn  re- 
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mained  ten  days,  and  as  a  compliment 
was  received  as  a  volunteer  in  the  com- 
pany of  Captain  Apsley,  of  the  English 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Goring, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Norwich,  and  always 
a  special  friend  of  Evelyn.  He  received 
many  civilities  from  the  officers  ;  was 
accommodated  with  a  horse,  with  a  very 
spacious  and  commodious  tent,  and  also 
with  a  hut,  which  was  a  great  conven- 
ience, as  the  days  were  insufferably  hot 
and  the  nights  often  misty  and  foggy. 
He  took  his  turn  in  watching  on  the 
horn  work  near  his  quarters,  "  and  trailed 
a  pike,  being  the  next  morning  relieved 
by  a  company  of  French."  This  duty 
was  continued  till  the  castle  was  reforti- 
fied.  Having  fully  gratified  his  curios- 
ity by  examining  the  fortifications  of  the 
castle,  etc.,  and  being  "  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  the  confusion  of  armies  and 
sieges,"  though  the  quarters  and  en- 
campments of  the  United  Provinces 
were  so  admirably  regular  and  orderly 
that  "  few  cities  exceeded  them  for  all 
conveniences,"  he  took  leave  of  "the 
leagure  and  camerades."  A  month  later 
he  played  soldier  again,  on  visiting  the 
impregnable  town  and  fort  of  Hysdune, 
where  he  was  exceedingly  obliged  to 
Colonel  Crombe,  the  lieutenant-govern- 
or, who  made  him  accept  the  honor  of 
giving  the  password  the  night  he  ar- 
rived there.  A  few  days  before,  he 
mentions  having  made  a  journey  to  the 
Hague  for  the  express  purpose  of  order- 
ing a  suit  of  armor,  which  he  caused  to 
be  made  to  fit  him,  and  also  the  harness 
of  a  horseman. 

About  a  year  after  this  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Brentford,  where  Charles  I. 
was  defeated.  Evelyn  had  returned 
to  England  in  October,  1641,  and  he 
says  under  date  of  November  12,  1642, 
that  he  arrived  on  the  battle-field  as  a 
volunteer  with  his  horse  and  arms  just 
as  the  retreat  was  beginning,  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  stay  longer  than 
the  15th,  because  the  army  was  march- 
ing to  Gloucester,  which  would  have 


left  both  him  and  his  brothers  "  exposed 
to  ruin  without  any  advantage  to  his 
Majesty."  On  the  6th  of  July,  1643, 
he  sent  his  black  manege  horse  and  fur- 
niture by  a  friend  to  the  king,  who  was 
then  at  Oxford. 

Evelyn  was  by  nature  a  student,  and 
best  fitted  for  civil  life  in  days  of  peace. 
We  can  imagine  him  doing  good  service 
in  an  army  as  a  chaplain  or  surgeon, 
but  in  spite  of  his  manliness  and  cour- 
age (often  during  the  Commonwealth  he 
risked  liberty,  life,  and  property  in  the 
service  of  the  exiled  Charles  II.)  he 
would  probably  have  proved  less  effi- 
cient in  another  capacity. 

To  return  to  the  Diary,  Evelyn  re- 
cords, August  12,  1641,  that,  leaving 
Lenap,  he  embarked  on  the  Waal,  and 
was  entertained  during  most  of  the  voy- 
age by  a  discussion  between  three  grave 
divines  on  the  lawfulness  of  church 
music.  All  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
questions  interested  him,  and  though  he 
held  his  own  special  views  with  great 
sincerity  and  firmness,  he  was  charitable 
in  his  judgments.  On  the  18th  of  this 
same  August,  we  find  him  changing 
his  lodgings  at  Rotterdam,  and  taking 
rooms  and  board  at  the  house  of  a 
Brownist,  "  out  of  a  desire  to  converse 
among  the  sectaries  that  swarmed  in  this 
city."  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
English  Carmelite  and  an  Irish  gentle- 
man at  the  Brownist's  "  extraordinary 
good  table,"  and  was  also  introduced  to 
a  rich  Anabaptist,  in  whose  house  he 
saw  many  pretty  ornaments  and  curios- 
ities. The  large  numbers  of  fine  and 
marvelously  cheap  pictures,  "  especially 
landskips  and  drolleries,  as  they  call 
their  clownish  representations,"  which 
he  saw  in  the  annual  Rotterdam  fair 
amazed  him,  till  he  was  told  that  the 
scarcity  of  land  led  the  people  to  invest 
their  money  in  paintings,  for  which  there 
was  always  a  market.  The  houses  of 
the  citizens  were  full  of  pictures,  and  a 
common  farmer,  considering  the  pur- 
chase merely  a  good  investment  of  his 
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funds,  frequently  laid  out  as   much  as 
three  thousand  pounds  in  paintings. 

Evelyn  was  all  his  life  greatly  inter- 
ested and  active  in  charitable  work,  and 
when  he  came  to  Antwerp  carefully  stud- 
ied the  benevolent  institutions  of  that 
place,  treasuring  for  future  use  at  home 
what  he  learned.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  cities  of  Holland,  frequently  shaded 
with  long  rows  of  beautiful  lime-trees, 
and  with  "  every  man's  bark  or  vessel 
at  anchor  before  his  very  door,"  and 
environed  by  streets  and  dwellings.  In 
Antwerp  he  went  to  the  shop  of  Hein- 
sius  to  buy  some  maps,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  that  indefatigable  person, 
and  also  thought  that  Mr.  Bleaw,  "  the 
setter  forth  of  the  atlasses  and  other 
works  of  that  kind,"  was  a  man  well 
worth  seeing.  At  another  shop  he  fur- 
nished himself  with  shells  and  curiosi- 
ties. From  Heinsius  and  Bleaw  this 
versatile  mind  turned  with  amused  in- 
terest to  the  widow  —  whose  cottage 
they  showed  him  —  who  had  had  thirty- 
five  husbands,  and  who  was  forbidden 
to  marry  again,  because,  though  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  crimes,  she  was 
suspected  of  having  made  way  with 
some  of  her  husbands.  At  Leyden  he 
was,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor,  though 
he  did  not  study  there,  matriculated  by 
the  Magnificus  Professor,  whom  he  paid 
a  fee  of  one  rix-dollar.  Here  he  visit- 
ed the  "  garden  of  simples "  and  the 
anatomy  school,  and  saw  the  famous  Dan. 
Heinsius  and  his  renowned  Elzevirian 
printing  house  and  shop.  He  went  to 
Dort  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  re- 
ception of  Marie  de  Medici,  who  arrived 
thero,  "  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  various 
fortunes  of  her  life ;  "  but  "  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  reception  be- 
fitting the  greatness  of  her  person  but 
an  universal  discontent,  which  accom- 
panied that  unlucky  woman  wherever 
she  went."  Returning  to  Antwerp,  he 
bought  some  books  at  the  shop  of  Plan- 
tine,  "  for  the  name's  sake  of  that  famous 
printer."  He  was  ravished  with  the 


"  delicious  shades  and  walkes  of  stately 
trees  "  of  the  "  magnificent  and  famous 
citty  of  Antwerp,"  "  one  of  the  sweetest 
places  in  Europe." 

From  earliest  youth  to  extreme  old 
age  Evelyn  felt  a  lively  interest  in  every- 
thing great  or  small  that  he  encountered. 
His  curiosity  and  hunger  for  informa- 
tion were  insatiable,  and  liis  sources  of 
enjoyment  were  so  manifold  that  scarce  a 
moment  can  have  passed  without  its  spe- 
cial pleasure  ;  generally,  too,  pleasure  of 
a  kind  that  makes  men  better  as  well  as 
happier.  He  studied  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  during  his  travels, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engi- 
neering, music,  carving,  gems,  medals, 
books,  gardens,  and  scientific  discoveries 
and  inventions,  so  that  it  was  only  natu- 
ral that  on  his  return  he  should  become 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential 
members  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  he 
received  almost  as  much  pleasure,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  from  mechanical  toys : 
chairs  from  which  the  unwary  occupant 
found  himself  unable  to  rise;  massive 
silver  furniture  encrusted  with  precious 
stones  ;  chimes  of  porcelain  dishes  rung 
by  clock-work  ;  artificial  music  set  going 
by  hydraulic  engines  ;  noises  of  beasts 
and  chirping  of  birds  caused  by  the  same 
machinery  ;  bronze  satyrs  which  spoke 
with  frightfully  natural  human  voices  ; 
carefully  prepared  butterflies  spread  out 
in  drawers  to  represent  a  beautiful  piece 
of  tapestry ;  labyrinths  and  fountains 
which  at  a  touch  of  the  hand  of  the  mis- 
chievous fontenier  played  such  queer 
tricks  in  gardens  ;  the  "  two  extravagant 
musqueteeres  "  in  Richelieu's  grounds  at 
Ruell,  who  shot  departing  guests  with 
streams  of  water  from  their  musket  bar- 
rels ;  the  hedges  or  fences  of  water  in 
parks,  and  divers  other  singular  works 
and  contrivances  to  wet  spectators,  who 
could  scarcely  escape  with  dry  clothes 
from  the  gardens  of  palaces.  He  tells 
us  that  he  took  extraordinary  delight  in 
sweet  and  delicious  retirements,  which 
combined  flower  gardens  beautified  and 
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diversified  by  noble  statues  and  marble 
arches,  colonnades  and  terraces,  tall 
vineyards,  cornfields,  meadows 
and  groves,  and  aviaries  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed by  Bacon  in  the  Essays,  contain- 
ing a  forest  where  nestle  and  perch  on 
the  great  leafy  boughs  all  sorts  of  birds. 
He  notes  that  the  agreeable  solitude  of 
Du  Plessis.  belonging  to  the  king  of 
France,  has  many  pretty  gardens  full  of 
nightingales,  and  that  the  famous  poet 
Ronsard  lies  buried  there,  in  the  chapel. 

After  traveling  for  three  months, 
Evelyn  returned  to  England  in  Octo- 
ber, 1641.  He  went  at  once  to  visit 
his  brother  at  Wotton,  where,  on  the 
31st  of  this  month,  he  celebrated  his 
twenty  -  first  birthday.  He  spent  the 
winter  in  London,  "  studying  a  little, 
but  dancing  and  fooling  more."  Several 
times  during  the  year  1642,  he  visited 
the  king's  army,  but  he  did  so  secretly 
when  possible.  He  relates  that  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Keightly,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1643,  the  whole  south  of 
England  saw  with  amazement  for  two 
hours  at  night,  m  a  very  serene  sky,  a 
cloud  as  bright  as  the  moon,  in  the 
shape  of  a  sword,  with  the  point  to- 
wards the  north.  He  witnessed  a  "  por- 
tent," which  reminded  him  of  this,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1680,  thirty- 
seven  years  later,  and  a  few  weeks  before 
Lord  Stafford  (whose  name,  he  notes, 
was  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  one 
letter,  as  Strafford)  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  This  time  it  was  a  sword- 
shaped  meteor  "  of  an  obscure  bright 
color  "  that  he  saw,  the  heavens  being 
clear  and  cloudless.  He  regarded  both 
appearances  as  warnings  from  God. 

At  one  period,  to  escape  danger  and 
avoid  taking  the  Covenant,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  he  was  for  some  time 
obliged  to  be  in  perpetual  motion  between 
Wotton  and  London.  But  finding  at 
last  that  it  had  become  impossible  for 
him  to  "  evade  doing  unhandsome 
things  "  if  he  remained  in  England,  he 
determined  to  travel  again,  and  obtained 


a  pass  from  Charles  I.,  dated  at  Oxford, 
October  2,  1643. 

Previous  to  this,  May  4,  1643,  after 
witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  stately 
cross  in  Cheapside  by  the  "  furious  zeal- 
ots," he  left  London  for  Wotton  so 
filled  with  regret  and  discouragement  on 
account  of  the  trouble  and  confusion 
that  threatened  England  that  he  re- 
solved to  retire  from  a  world  that  was 
out  of  joint ;  possessing  himself  "  in 
some  quiet,  if  might  be,  in  a  time  of  so 
great  jealousy."  Accordingly,  by  his 
brother's  permission,  he  built  himself  a 
study,  made  a  fish-pond,  an  island,  and 
some  other  solitudes  and  retirements,  at 
Wotton.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to 
lead  a  hermit's  life  in  England  in  those 
stirring  times.  As  his  biographer  says, 
his  active  mind  could  not  be  contented 
in  solitude,  however  desirable  it  might 
sometimes  appear  to  him  in  theory  to 
live  remote  from  cities  and  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

This  plan  was  only  a  beautiful  youth- 
ful dream,  as  Utopian  as  the  pantisoc- 
racy  of  Southey  and  Coleridge.  The 
fancy,  however,  lingered  long  in  his 
mind,  and  sixteen  years  later  he  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  his 
dearest  and  most  congenial  friends,  the 
plan  of  a  philosophical  college  for  re- 
tired and  speculative  persons,  —  a  sort  of 
Protestant,  or  rather  secular  convent. 
Writing  in  1656  to  his  beloved  friend, 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  whom  he  called 
his  confessor,  he  complains  of  being  al- 
most overwhelmed  with  necessary  busi- 
ness and  social  duties,  and  says,  "  The 
censure  of  singularity  would  in  no  way 
affright  me  from  embracing  an  hermit- 
age, if  I  found  that  they  did  in  the  least 
distract  my  thoughts  from  better  things." 
"  I  thinke  I  am  not  to  do  any  r^sh  or  in- 
discreete  action,  to  make  the  world  take 
notice  of  my  singularity ;  though  I  do 
with  all  my  heart  wish  for  more  solitude, 
who  was  ever  most  averse  to  being  neere 
a  greate  citty,  designed  against  it,  and 
yet  it  was  my  fortune  to  pitch  here  more 
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out  of  necessity  and  for  the  benefit  of 
others  than  choyce  or  the  least  inclina- 
tion of  my  own."  Yet  when  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  published  his  panegyric  on 
Solitude,  Evelyn  had  the  courage  to  an- 
swer him,  urging  '*  the  preference  to 
which  public  employments  and  an  active 
life  is  entitled,"  and  using  arguments 
that  controverted  his  own  professed 
opinions.  At  the  time  he  answered 
Mackenzie  he  was  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous and  self-sacrificing  work  of  caring 
for  the  men  wounded  in  the  war  with 
Holland  and  providing  for  prisoners. 
Horace  Walpole  says  that  Evelyn's  long 
life  of  eighty-six  years  "•  was  a  course  of 
inquiry,  study,  curiosity,  instruction,  and 
benevolence,"  and  he  was  aware  that 
"  though  retirement  in  his  own  hands 
was  industry  and  benefit  to  mankind," 
in  the  hands  of  others  it  was  "  laziness 
and  inutility."  Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  reply  to  the  panegyric  on 
Solitude,  he  wrote  a  playful  letter  of 
apology  to  Cowley,  conjuring  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind 
as  when  he  "  so  highly  celebrated  Re- 
cesse,"  and  "  that  there  is  no  person 
alive  who  does  more  honor  and  breathe 
after  the  life  and  repose  you  so  happily 
cultivate  and  adorne  by  your  example  ; 
But  as  those  who  prays'd  Dirt,  a  Flea, 
and  the  Gowt,  so  I  Public  Employment 
in  that  trifling  Essay."  In  a  word, 
"  Public  Employment "  was  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  one  of  those  facetice 
in  prose  and  verse  with  which  scholars 
relieved  their  more  serious  studies. 
Probably  the  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  was 
somewhat  of  the  same  character. 

There  are  few  entries  in  the  Diary 
during  the  months  preceding  Evelyn's 
second  visit  to  the  Continent.  Perhaps 
much  of  this  time  of  comparative  seclu- 
sion was  spent  in  studying  literature, 
science,  theology,  and  languages.  In 
later  life,  he  understood,  beside  Greek 
and  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
High  Dutch.  Even  a  man  of  Evelyn's 
*'  uncommon  prudence  and  discretion  " 
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could  not,  we  find,  live  comfortably  in 
England  at  this  period  without  becom- 
ing a  decided  partisan  of  either  king  or 
commons.  Yet  he  had  warm  friends  in 
both  armies,  and  was  not  seriously  mo- 
lested by  either  party.  He  arrived  in 
Paris  in  November,  1643.  As  on  his 
former  visit,  he  spent  much  time  in 
visiting  libraries,  schools,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  persons 
whom  he  met  during  this  visit  to  Paris 
was  Mr.  Jo.  Wall,  an  Irish  gentleman 
and  renegade  Dominican  friar  from 
Spain,  who  was  running  about  Europe  in 
the  disguise  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  pre- 
tending to  have  commanded  a  company 
of  horse  in  Germany.  "  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent disputant,  and  so  strangely  given 
to  it  that  nothing  could  pass  him."  He 
dragged  Evelyn  with  him  one  morning 
to  the  Jesuits'  College  to  witness  his  po- 
lemical talents,  where  he  contested  some 
points  of  divinity  with  the  fathers  "  only 
to  show  his  pride,  and  to  that  indiscreet 
height  that  the  Jesuits  would  hardly 
bring  us  to  our  coach,  they  being  put  be- 
side all  patience."  .  This  result  perhaps 
gratified  the  cavalier's  companion,  for 
Jesuits  were  the  only  religious  people  in 
the  world  whom  the  moderate  Evelyn 
could  not  tolerate  and  judge  charitably. 
The  next  day  Wall  took  Evelyn  to  the 
Sorbonne,  where  they  found  a  doctor  of 
divinity  lecturing  to  a  large  class.  Af- 
ter a  few  minutes  Wall  started  up,  and 
began  to  dispute  with  the  professor. 
His  rude  interruption  of  the  lecturer 
and  his  Spanish  dress  (a  garb  which  the 
Parisian  students  considered  ridiculous) 
sent  doctor  and  scholars  into  such  fits 
of  laughter  that  the  Irishman  could  not 
at  first  make  himself  heard  ;  "  but  si- 
lence being  obtained,  he  began  to  speake 
Latin,  and  make  his  apology  in  so  good 
a  style  that  their  derision  was  turned  to 
admiration  ;  and  beginning  to  argue,  he 
so  baffled  the  professor  that  with  uni- 
versal applause  they  all  rose  up  and  did 
him  greate  honors,  waiting  on  us  to  the 
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very  streete  and  our  coach,  testifying 
great  satisfaction." 

Amusing  is  Evelyn's  description  of 
St.  Innocents'  Churchyard  at  Paris, 
where  numerous  clerks  earned  their  liv- 
ing by  writing  letters  for  illiterate  per- 
sons, every  gravestone  serving  as  a 
desk.  On  a  visit  to  Blois,  he  and  a 
friend  walked  some  distance  to  a  wood, 
hoping  to  encounter  some  of  the  wolves 
which  so  abounded  there  that  they  often 
came  into  the  town  and  carried  off  chil- 
dren from  the  streets  ;  yet  the  duke  who 
was  sovereign  of  that  country  refused  to 
allow  any  of  them  to  be  killed.  They 
met  no  wolves  themselves,  but  in  the 
forest  they  saw  a  gentleman  resting  un- 
der a  tree,  his  horse  grazing  near  by, 
which  he  said  had  been  attacked  by 
wolves  two  hours  before,  and  would  have 
been  killed  but  for  the  courage  and 
strength  of  the  dog  which  lay  at  his 
side. 

Evelyn  took  much  pleasure  in  sketch- 
ing, during  this  journey,  and  wherever 
he  saw  "  a  pleasant  terrace  "  or  "  tempt- 
ing prospect "  drew  it  with  his  skillful 
pencil  or  crayon.  Horace  Walpole  gives 
Evelyn  prominence  in  the  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  not  only  because  he  loved,  pro- 
moted, and  patronized  art,  but  because 
he  was  himself  an  original  designer,  and 
also  an  engraver  of  ability.  He  quotes 
with  approval  Evelyn's  works  on  med- 
als, engraving,  and  painting,  and  says 
that  he  considers  it  only  prudent  to 
shelter  under  his  authority  any  part  of 
the  Anecdotes  that  seems  "  not  much 
to  the  purpose."  Prince  Rupert  paid 
Evelyn  a  "  well-merited  compliment," 
when  he  confided  to  him  the  secret,  or 
mystery,  as  they  regarded  it,  of  his  in- 
vention of  mezzotinto.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  persons  to  whom  the  prince  re- 
vealed it. 

While  at  Marseilles,  Evelyn  visited 
the  galleys,  and  he  gives  a  fearful  ac- 
count of  the  miserable  slaves.  His  in- 
satiable curiosity  on  all  subjects  led  him, 
some  years  later,  to  be  present  at  the 


administration  of  the  torture  at  the  Cha- 
telet  prison,  Paris.  The  criminal,  "  a 
lean,  dry,  black  young  man,  conquered 
the  torture,"  as  the  lieutenant,  at  the 
first  sight  of  him,  had  said  that  he 
would ;  and  accordingly  the  authorities 
were  obliged,  instead  of  executing  him, 
to  send  him  to  the  galleys,  "  which  is  as 
bad  as  death."  Evelyn  never  witnessed 
the  horrible  sight  again.  It  reminded 
him  too  forcibly  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  cross.  He  detested  cruel- 
ty, and  severely  condemns  the  fash- 
ionable but  "  butcherly  sports,  or  rather 
barbarous  cruelties,"  of  cock  and  dog 
fighting,  bear  and  bull  baiting,  and  men- 
tions with  horror  and  disgust  that  at  one 
of  these  rude  and  dirty  pastimes  a  bull 
"  tossed  a  dog  full  into  a  lady's  lap,  as 
she  sate  in  one  of  the  boxes,  at  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  arena  "  of  the 
bear-garden.  When  a  very  gallant  horse 
was  to  be  baited  to  death  with  dogs  for 
the  amusement  of  good  society,  he  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  be  a  spectator  of 
this  wicked  and  barbarous  sport,  and, 
unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  who 
enjoyed  and  supported  such  amusements, 
thought  the  cruel  contrivers  of  the  en- 
tertainment should,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  make  money  by  it,  be  punished 
for  presenting  it  to  the  public. 

On  the  llth  of  October,  1644,  Evelyn 
sailed  from  Cannes  to  Genoa  ;  arriving 
safely,  though  barely  escaping  shipwreck. 
He  mentions  with  delight  the  scent  of 
the  fragrant  Italian  orchards  on  the 
coast,  "  from  whence,  the  wind  blow- 
ing as  it  did,  might  perfectly  be  smelt 
the  joys  of  Italy  in  the  perfumes  of  or- 
ange, citron,  and  jassamine  flowers  for 
divers  leagues  seaward."  The  glorious 
churches,  palaces,  gardens,  pictures,  and 
statues  of  Italy  fill  him  with  enthusiasm 
which  he  can  hardly  find  words  to  ex- 
press. The  market  in  the  piazza  be- 
fore the  sea  at  Pisa  specially  impressed 
him,  with  its  vast  "  concourse  of  slaves, 
Turks,  Mores,  and  other  nations,"  en- 
gaged in  buying,  selling,  drinking,  play- 
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ing,  working,  sleeping,  fighting,  singing, 
or  weeping,  "  nearly  naked  and  misera- 
bly chayned,"  and  often  staking  their 
liberty  for  a  few  crowns  ;  being,  if  they 
lost,  "  immediately  chayned  and  led 
away  to  the  galleys,  from  whence  they 
seldom  returned."  He  was  fond  of 
bric-a-brac,  and  describes  the  toys,  curi- 
osities, pictures,  casts,  Venetian  glass, 
medals,  books,  etc.,  which  he  bought  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  and  sent 
home  to  England.  He  thought  the  Mer- 
ceria,  or  Rialto,  at  Venice  "  one  of  the 
most  delicious  streetes  in  the  world  for 
the  sweetness  of  it,"  with  both  sides 
"tapistried  as  it  were  with  cloth  of 
gold,  rich  damask,  and  other  silks,"  and 
with  its  perfumes,  apothecary  shops,  and 
innumerable  cages  of  nightingales  "  that 
entertain  you  with  their  melody  from 
shop  to  shop,  so  that,  shutting  your  eyes, 
you  would  imagine  yourself  in  the  coun- 
try, when  indeed  you  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea." 

Among  the  singular  characters  whom 
he  met  at  Rome  was  Hippolito  Vitelles- 
co  (afterwards  bibliothecary  to  the  Vat- 
ican library),  who  showed  him  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  statues  in  Rome, 
to  which  he  frequently  talked  "  as  if 
they  were  living,  pronouncing  now  and 
then  orations,  sentences,  and  verses, 
sometimes  kissing  and  embracing  them." 
While  at  Rome,  he  dined  at  the  Acade- 
my of  the  Humorists,  which  met  in  a 
spacious  hall  belonging  to  Signer  Nan- 
cini,  "  where  the  wits  of  the  time  met  on 
certain  days  to  recite  poems  and  debate 
on  several  subjects."  He  describes  the 
fantastic  hall  of  a  similar  society,  the 
Academy  of  the  De  la  Crusca  at  Flor- 
ence, which  was  "  hung  about  with  im- 
presses and  devices  painted,  all  of  them 
relating  to  corn  sifted  from  the  brann ; 
the  seats  are  made  like  bread  baskets 
and  other  rustic  instruments  used  about 
wheat,  and  the  cushions  of  satin-like 
sacks." 

It  was  Evelyn's  custom  at  Rome  often 
to  spend  the  afternoon  in  Piazza  Na- 


vona,  "  as  well  to  see  what  antiquities  he 
could  purchase  among  the  people  who 
held  mercat  there  as  to  hear  the  moun- 
tebanks prate  and  distribute  their  medi- 
cines." He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  hear  the  sermons  preached  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  forced  to  sit  till  the  close, 
but  who  showed  so  much  malice  in  their 
faces,  and  made  so  much  noise  "  spitting, 
humming,  and  coughing,"  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  them  to  hear  or  re- 
ceive profit,  and  so  few  were  converted. 
Yet  the  Dominican  friar,  who  preached 
to  the  Jews  one  day,  invited  Evelyn, 
heretic  though  he  was,  to  act  as  god- 
father to  a  converted  Jew  and  a  Turk. 
The  Jew  was  believed  to  be  a  counter- 
feit, but  the  Turk,  who  sold  "  hot  wa- 
ters" in  Rome,  used  to  take  Evelyn 
presents  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  cloak 
when  he  met  him. 

Among  other  pleasures  which  he  en- 
joyed at  Rome  were  the  magnificent 
operas.  One  composed  by  Prince  Gal- 
licano  was  given  at  his  palace  before  a 
splendid  audience  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished residents  and  visitors  at  Rome. 
In  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Evelyn 
witnessed  a  brilliant  "  tournament  of  sev- 
eral young  gentlemen  on  a  formal  defy." 
Prizes  were  distributed  by  noble  ladies, 
and  the  tournament  offered  much  diver- 
sion to  the  spectators  and  was  a  novelty 
to  the  travelers.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Florence  and  Naples,  visiting  the 
museums  and  ascending  Mount  Vesu- 
vius ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all 
that  he  and  his  traveling  companions, 
Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Thicknesse,  saw 
in  Italy. 

Having  spent  seven  months  in  Rome, 
Evelyn  departed  in  a  coach,  accompanied 
by  two  courteous  Italian  gentlemen.  At 
Bologna  he  visited  Dr.  Montalbono,  the 
discoverer  of  phosphorus,  to  whom  he 
had  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  who 
showed  him  specimens  of  that  article. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  he 
made  his  call  on  Dr.  Montalbono,  he 
climbed  up  to  the  convent  of  St.  Michael 
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in  Bosco,  which  was,  on  account  of  its 
buildings,  carvings,  paintings  by  Ra- 
phael, Leonardo,  and  Caracci,  its  plea- 
sant shade  and  groves,  cellars,  dormito- 
ries, and  prospects,  "  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious retirements  he  ever  saw,  art  and 
nature  contending  which  should  exceed, 
so  that  till  now  he  never  envied  the  life 
of  a  friar."  At  Venice  he  made  all  his 
arrangements  to  sail  for  Jerusalem,  lay- 
ing in  snow  to  cool  his  drink,  "  sheepe, 
poultry,  biscuit,  spirits,  and  a  little  case 
of  drougges  in  case  of  sickness ;  "  but  to 
his  great  disappointment  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  journey,  as  the  ship  on 
which  he  was  to  embark  "  happened  to 
be  press 'd  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
now  newly  attacqued  by  the  Turques  " 
at  Candia. 

In  June,  1645,  he  resolved  to  spend 
some  months  in  study  at  Padua,  especial- 
ly in  the  schools  of  physic  and  anatomy. 
On  the  30th  of  July  he  was  matriculated. 
His  first  visit  in  Padua  was  to  the  uni- 
versity garden  of  simples,  where,  by  per- 
mission of  the  professor  of  botany,  he 
ordered  the  gardener  to  make  him  a  col- 
lection of  herbs  for  a  hortus  hyemaltcs. 
On  the  4th  of  August  he  went  to  Ven- 
ice, where  the  captain  of  the  ship  on 
which  he  intended  to  have  sailed  for  Pal- 
estine presented  him  with  a  stone  from 
a  mummy  pit,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
of  which  he  made  a  drawing  to  send  to 
Father  Kircher,  author  of  that  "greate 
work  Obeliscus  Pamphilius,"  where  it  is 
described,  but  without  mentioning  the 
contributor's  name.  The  captain  also 
gave  him  the  hand  and  foot  of  a  mum- 
my, two  Egyptian  idols,  some  loaves 
of  the  bread  which  the  Coptics  use  in 
the  sacrament,  and  other  curiosities.  He 
hastened  back  to  Padua  on  the  10th  of 
August,  after  hearing  of  his  election  to 
the  office  of  Syndicus  Artistarum,  to  de- 
cline that  honor,  which  would  not  only 
have  added  to  his  expenses,  but  have 
hindered  progress  in  his  studies.  The 
students  chose  a  Dutch  gentleman  in  his 
place,  which  was  not  altogether  pleasing 


to  Evelyn's  countrymen,  "who  had  la- 
bored not  a  little,"  he  says,  "  to  do  me 
the  greatest  honor  a  stranger  is  capable 
of  in  this  university."  He  parted  in 
September  from  his  old  college  friend, 
and  till  now  constant  fellow-traveler,  Mr. 
Thicknesse,  who  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England,  accompanying  him  as  far 
as  Venice. 

In  October  Evelyn  settled  for  the 
winter  in  Padua ;  Mr.  Henry  Howard, 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Mr. 
Bramstone,  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Mr.  Henshaw,  and  himself  hiring 
a  house  near  the  monastery  of  the  nuns 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  living  in  noble 
style.  On  the  31st  of  October  the  neigh- 
boring nuns  sent  Evelyn  a  birthday 
present  of  "  flowers  in  silk  -  work." 
The  young  men  were  very  studious  this 
winter  till  Christmas,  when  they  invited 
the  English  and  Scots  in  Padua  to  a 
feast,  which,  Evelyn  says,  sank  their  ex- 
cellent wine  considerably.  He  had  laid 
up  for  winter  provision  three  thousand- 
weight  of  grapes  and  pressed  his  own 
wine.  While  at  Padua  he  purchased,  as 
he  tells  us,  "  from  Dr.  Jo.  Athelsteinus 
Leonaenas  those  rare  tables  of  Veines 
and  Nerves,  and  caused  him  to  prepare  a 
third  of  the  Lungs,  Liver  and  Nervi  Sixti 
par ;  with  the  gastric  Veines,  which  I 
sent  into  England  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  Royall  Society,  being  the 
first  of  that  kind  that  had  been  seen 
there,  and  for  aught  I  know  in  the  world, 
though  afterwards  there  were  others." 

He  went  to  Venice  the  last  of  March, 
1646,  and  soon  after  set  out  from  there 
in  a  coach,  on  his  return  to  France,  ac- 
companied by  the  celebrated  poet  Mr. 
Waller,  Mr.  Abdy,  "  a  modest  and 
learned  man,"  and  one  Captain  Wray, 
who,  as  he  had  fought  against  Charles  I., 
was  by  no  means  a  welcome  compan- 
ion to  the  other  three  gentlemen.  The 
morning  Evelyn  left  Venice,  he  break- 
fasted at  the  Earl  of  Arundel's.  He 
says  that  he  took  leave  of  this  mag- 
nificent collector  of  paintings  and  an- 
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tiquities  in  bed,  leaving  him  in  tears 
after  some  private  conversation  on  his 
family  crosses,  especially  the  undutiful- 
ness  of  his  grandson  Philip,  who  had  be- 
come a  Dominican  friar,  and  was  after- 
wards a  cardinal,  and  also  on  the  "  mis- 
ery of  his  country  now  embroiled  in 
civil  war."  At  parting,  after  enjoining 
Evelyn  to  write  to  him  sometimes,  the 
earl  gave  him  a  paper  of  directions  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  telling  him  "  what 
curiosities  he  should  inquire  after  on  his 
journey."  The  earl  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Evelyn  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  1667  Evelyn  persuaded  his  old 
companion  at  Padua,  Henry  Howard, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  present 
to  the  Royal  Society  "  that  noble  library 
which  his  grandfather  especially  and  his 
ancestors  had  collected.  This  gentleman 
had  so  little  inclination  to  books  that  it 
was  the  preservation  of  them  from  em- 
bezzlement." He  also  obtained  from  the 
Earl  of  Norfolk  the  gift  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  of  his  Arundelian  marbles, 
"  gathered  with  so  much  cost  and  indus- 
try from  Greece  by  his  illustrious  grand- 
father." The  marbles  were  scattered 
about  Arundel  house  and  gardens,  no 
care  being  taken  of  them,  and  were  be- 
coming ruined  by  the  corroding  London 
atmosphere.  The  Earl  of  Arundel's 
countess,  as  well  as  his  grandsons,  squan- 
dered his  treasures,  which  would  all  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed  but  for  the  fore- 
sight and  urgency  of  the  young  man  to 
whom  he  had  been  kind  in  Italy. 

At  Milan,  tempted  by  the  glorious 
tapestries  and  pictures  to  venture  alone 
far  into  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  Governor  of  Mi- 
lan, Evelyn  was  observed  by  the  consta- 
ble himself,  who  was  under  the  hands  of 
his  barber,  and  was  obliged  to  make  a 
speedy  exit  from  the  building,  as  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  arrested  as  a  spy. 
The  learned  Dr.  Ferarius  called  on 
Evelyn  and  his  companions  while  in  this 
city,  and  took  them  to  the  Ambrosian 
library,  where,  beside  books,  there  were 


paintings  and  drawings  of  inestimable 
value,  and  it  was  "  a  school  fit  to  make 
the  ablest  artists."  One  morning,  while 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Milan,  a  cava- 
lier, after  passing  and  looking  hard  at 
them,  sent  his  servant  to  invite  them  to 
dine  with  him  the  next  day.  The  Inqui- 
sition was  even  severer  "  in  Milan  than 
in  all  Spain,"  Evelyn  asserts,  and  they 
were  at  first  afraid  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  an  entire  stranger,  not  know- 
ing but  they  might  fall  into  a  trap. 
But  learning,  on  inquiry,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  a  Scotch  colonel,  holding  an 
honorable  command  in  the  city,  they  re- 
solved to  attend  the  dinner.  Arrived  at 
his  house,  where  they  found  other  guests, 
their  host  apologized  for  his  apparent 
rudeness,  telling  them  that  on  account 
of  the  Inquisition  Protestants  passing 
through  Milan  usually  wished  to  remain 
unknown ;  and  when  he  discovered  that 
Englishmen  were  in  the  city  (he  had 
heard  Evelyn  and  his  companions  talk- 
ing English  as  he  passed  them  on  the 
street)  he  was  in  the  habit,  without  call- 
ing on  them,  of  quietly  inviting  them 
to  his  house,  where  they  would  feel  at 
liberty  and  be  free  from  danger. 

After  a  sumptuous  dinner,  where 
much  wine  was  drunk,  the  colonel  pre- 
sented Captain  Wray,  who  was  "  a 
good  drinking  gentleman,"  with  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  gave  Evelyn  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  showy  Turkish  bridle  of 
silk  ornamented  with  a  silver  half  moon, 
which  he  had  taken  from  a  bashaw 
whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  which 
"  glorious  spoil  "  Evelyn  used  during 
the  rest  of  his  journey  and  carried  with 
him  to  England.  Then  the  colonel,  who 
was  an  accomplished  horseman  when  he 
had  not  drunk  too  much  wine,  took  them 
to  his  stables  and  showed  them  fine  feats 
of  horsemanship ;  but  mounting,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  groom,  a 
spirited,  unbroken  animal,  the  horse  fell 
backwards  on  him,  injuring  him  so  badly 
that  he  died  in  a  day  or  two.  Though 
much  concerned  for  the  death  of  the 
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colonel,  who  had  treated  them  so  cour- 
teously, Evelyn  and  his  friends  felt  it 
necessary  to  leave  Milan  at  once,  not 
knowing  but  they  might  be  arrested  by 
the  Inquisition,  as  they  were  present 
when  the  fatal  accident  happened. 

In  Evelyn's  day  it  was  not  the  fashion 
for  travelers  to  hunt  the  world  over  for 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  and  the 
grand  and  sublime  in  nature  was  not  as 
much  to  his  taste  as  a  highly  cultivated 
country,  symmetrical  trees,  sweet  fields 
arrayed  in  living  green,  and  gardens  of 
rare  flowers.  The  Alps  he  apparently 
regarded  as  simply  another  obstruction 
in  the  already  sufficiently  difficult  road 
from  Italy  to  France.  He  describes 
them  merely  as  terrible  mountains,  "  often 
of  one  great  stone  covered  with  snow 
from  the  creation  ;  "  as  strange,  horrible, 
fearful  crags  and  tracts,  dangerous  on 
account  of  precipices  and  crevasses  and 
streams  from  the  geysers,  where  one  al- 
ternately freezes  in  the  snow  or  fries  in 
the  sun  ;  infested  with  dangerous  wild 
animals  and  barbarous  peasants  with 
monstrous  goitres.  Captain  Wray's 
"  filthy  cur "  hunted  a  flock  of  goats 
down  the  rocks  into  a  stream  made  by 
the  melting  snow,  and  brought  on  our 
travelers  a  fierce  mob  of  angry  Swiss, 
from  whom  they  escaped  with  difficulty. 
Then  Captain  Wray's  horse,  which  car- 
ried their  baggage  (the  "rebel"  Cap- 
tain Wray  is  always  to  blame,  accord- 
ing to  the  cavalier  diarist),  fell  down 
a  precipice,  which  so  incensed  his  chol- 
eric master  that  if  his  companions  had 
not  interfered  he  would  have  sent  a 
brace  of  bullets  into  the  poor  beast, 
lest  the  guide  should  capture  him  after 
they  had  passed  over  the  mountains, 
and  run  away  with  his  burden.  They 
recovered  the  horse  almost  uninjured, 
but  after  this  alarming  accident  were 
afraid  to  ride,  and  made  the  remainder 
of  their  journey  on  foot. 

Arrived  at  St.  Maurice,  they  visited 
the  governor,  who  "  was  a  true  old  blade, 
and  had  been  a  very  curious  virtuoso." 


He  showed  them  a  handsome  collection 
of  books,  medals,  pictures,  shells,  and 
other  valuable  curiosities.  They  de- 
clined his  invitation  to  dinner,  but  while 
at  table  at  the  inn  he  sent  them  by  two 
pages  a  present  of  two  vast  covered  sil- 
ver "  bowls  supported  by  two  Swiss, 
handsomely  wrought  after  the  German 
manner,"  full  of  wine,  in  which,  after 
having  rewarded  the  youths  who  brought 
it,  they  drank  the  governor's  health. 

At  Geneva  Evelyn  visited  Signor  John 
Diodati,  the  famous  Italian  minister 
and  translator  of  the  Bible  into  that 
language,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of 
introduction,  and  with  whom  he  had 
much  learned  discourse.  On  his  return 
from  the  call  on  Diodati  he  was  seized 
with  small-pox,  and  it  was  five  weeks 
before  he  was  restored  to  health.  At 
Beveretta  he  had  been  put  into  a  bed 
from  which  a  woman  recovering  from 
the  small-pox  had  just  risen.  On  the 
5th  of  July,  1646,  Evelyn  and  his  com- 
panions bought  a  boat,  in  which  they 
took  turns  in  rowing  themselves  down 
the  Rhone  to  Orleans ;  Evelyn's  share 
in  rowing  being  little  less  than  twenty 
leagues.  It  was  a  charming  journey. 
"  Sometimes,"  Evelyn  says,  "  we  footed 
it  through  pleasant  fields  and  meadows, 
sometimes  we  shot  at  fowls  and  other 
birds  ;  nothing  came  amiss  ;  sometimes 
we  play'd  at  cards,  while  others  sung  or 
were  composing  verses,  for  we  had  the 
great  poet  Mr.  Waller  in  our  compa- 
nie,  and  some  other  ingenious  persons 
beside."  Leaving  "  the  mad  Captain 
Wray  "  at  Orleans,  the  other  members 
of  the  party  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
Evelyn  resolved  to  rest  himself  for  some 
time  before  returning  home  to  England. 

He  describes  this  period  as  "  the  only 
time  in  my  whole  life  I  spent  most  idly, 
tempted  from  my  more  profitable  re- 
cesses." He  had  no  taste  for  vice,  and 
this  pleasant  and  innocent  sauntering  or 
loafing  in  the  entertaining  Mr.  Waller's 
fascinating  circle  was  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  common  youthful  sowing 
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of  wild  oats.  His  yearly  expenses  while 
on  the  Continent  were  less  than  three 
hundred  pounds,  though  he  employed 
one  or  two  servants  and  several  masters 
and  bought  many  valuable  curiosities. 

His  most  constant  companions  while 
abroad  were  men  like  the  studious  Mr. 
Thicknesse,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much 
while  at  college  ;  the  highly  cultivated 
Mr.  Henshaw,  with  whom  he  traveled 
nearly  a  year,  and  who  first  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  medals  ;  the  pure-heart- 
ed Lord  Ossory,  whose  "  dear  eyes  "  he 
closed  on  his  death  in  London,  thirty 
years  after  their  first  meeting  in  the 
riding-school  at  Paris,  where  Lord  Osso- 
ry and  his  companions  did  splendid  feats 
of  horsemanship  "  in  noble  equipage  " 
before  "  a  world  of  spectators  and  great 
persons,  men  and  ladies,"  the  exhibition 
ending  with  a  collation.  Evelyn  de- 
scribes him  as  one  of  the  noblest,  brav- 
est, wisest,  and  most  patriotic  of  men. 

To  Mr.  Henshaw  he  wrote,  fifty  years 
after  their  student  life  at  Padua :  "I 
frequently  call  to  mind  the  many  bright 
and  happy  moments  we  have  passed 
together  at  Rome  and  other  places  in 
viewing  and  contemplating  the  enter- 
tainments of  travellers  who  go  not  abroad 
to  count  steeples,  but  to  improve  them- 
selves :  I  wish  I  could  say  of  myself  so 
as  you  did  ;  but  whenever  I  think  of  the 
agreeable  toyle  we  tooke  among  ruines 
and  antiquitys  and  to  admire  the  su- 
perbe  buildings,  visit  the  cabinets  and 
curiosities  of  the  virtuosi,  the  sweet 
walkes  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the 
Via  Flaminia,  the  gardens  and  villas  of 
that  glorious  city,  I  call  back  the  time, 
and  methinks  grow  young  again." 

Evelyn  did  not  spend  much  time  at 
Paris  in  idleness.  He  soon  recovered 
his  fondness  for  tranquil  recesses,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  studious  retirement ;  re- 
gained, to  use  his  own  words,  his  better 
resolutions ;  and  fell  to  his  study,  acquir- 
ing the  High  Dutch  and  Spanish  tongues, 
and  "  now  and  then  refreshing  his  dan- 
cing and  such  exercises  as  he  had  long 


omitted,"  they  not  being  in  much  repu- 
tation among  the  sober  Italians.  He 
also  studied  chemistry  and  took  lessons 
on  the  lute. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1647,  Evelyn  for 
the  first  time  mentions  Mary  Browne, 
only  child  of  his  Majesty's  minister  to 
the  court  of  France,  on  whom  he  had 
"  particularly  set  his  affections  ;  "  and 
on  the  27th  of  June  they  were  married 
in  Sir  Richard  Browne's  chapel  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  some 
"  few  select  friends  being  present." 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Earle,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  then  residing  at  St.  Germain. 
Evelyn  mentions  with  pleasure  the  fact 
that,  as  the  people  of  France  were  sol- 
emnly observing  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  "  sump- 
tuously hung  with  tapestry  and  strewed 
with  flowers  "  on  his  wedding  day.  He 
was  a  highly  cultivated  and  unusually 
mature  man  of  twenty-seven  when  he 
was  married,  and  his  bride  was  not 
fourteen,  yet  the  marriage,  which  lasted 
fifty-nine  years,  was  remarkably  happy. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  had  "many  advantages  of 
birth  and  beauty,"  and  as  she  became 
"  the  grateful  and  docile  pupil  of  her 
husband,"  who  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  accomplished  men  of  his  day,  all 
her  talents  and  graces  received  full  and 
symmetrical  development,  and  she  was 
regarded  by  her  friends  as  a  woman 
equally  lovely  in  person  and  character. 
She  survived  her  husband  three  years, 
and  says  in  her  will,  after  expressing 
her  wish  to  be  buried  at  his  side :  "  His 
care  of  my  education  was  such  as  might 
become  a  father,  a  lover,  a  friend,  and 
husband  for  instruction,  tenderness,  af- 
fection, and  fidelity  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  which  obligation  I  mention 
with  gratitude  to  his  memory,  ever  dear 
to  me ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  own  the 
sense  I  have  of  my  parents'  care  and 
goodness  in  placing  me  in  such  worthy 
hands." 

She  was  unusually  well  educated,  and 
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familiar  with  many  subjects  that  interest- 
ed her  husband  ;  a  lover  of  good  books 
in  IHT  native  tongue,  and  acquainted 
with  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 
Yet  she  had  the  excellent  taste,  as  her 
friend  Bohun  says,  to  use  none  but  the 
purest  English  words  and  not  a  single  for- 
eign term  in  the  letters  and  the  "  Char- 
acters "  of  friends  and  distinguished  per- 
sons which  she  wrote,  and  which,  though 
undertaken  solely  for  the  pleasure  of 
relatives  or  intimate  acquaintances,  gave 
her  some  literary  reputation.  She  de- 
scribed public  and  private  affairs  in  an 
easy  and  eloquent  style  which  never 
"  languished  nor  flagged,"  and  there 
was  "  a  peculiar  felicity  in  her  way  of 
writing,"  whether  consoling  her  wid- 
owed friend  Lady  Tuke,  crisply  reprov- 
ing and  advising  her  son,  or  pathetically 
expressing,  yet  with  the  sincerest  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  her  affliction  on 
the  death  of  her  idolized  daughter,  who 
was,  she  says,  too  great  a  blessing  for  her 
who  never  deserved  anything,  much  less 
such  a  jewel ;  whether  criticising  Balzac, 
Dr.  Donne,  Voiture,  Dryden,  and  other 
authors,  or  writing  on  domestic  affairs 
or  the  diversions  of  the  town  and  court. 
It  might  also  have  been  said  of  her  as 
she  wrote  of  her  daughter,  that  a  thread 
of  piety  accompanied  all  her  actions. 
No  one  had,  we  are  told,  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  characters  of  others,  or 
judged  them  with  more  acuteness  and 
discrimination,  yet  she  never  made  harsh 
or  censorious  remarks,  and  was  accord- 
ingly tenderly  loved  and  admired  by  her 
associates.  She  talked  well,  and  "  was 
the  delight  of  all  the  conversations 
where  she  appeared,"  as  her  son's  en- 
thusiastic tutor,  Bohun,  says  ;  and  having 
lived  five  years  in  her  house  and  corre- 
sponded with  her  for  a  longer  time,  he 
was  a  competent  witness.  He  describes 
her  as  "  the  best  daughter  and  wife,  the 
most  tender  mother  and  desirable  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  in  all  parts  of  her  life." 
His  praise  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  is  as  enthu- 
siastic as  Evelyn's  eulogy  of  that  dear 


friend  of  himself  and  his  wife,  young 
Mrs.  Sidney  Godolphin.  Like  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Evelyn  loved  best  a  life  of 
studious  retirement,  and  pitied  those  who 
were  obliged  by  high  birth  or  office  to 
squander  their  time  in  idle  visits,  talk 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  empty  vanities 
of  the  city.  Yet  they  were  both  fond 
of  company,  and  received  and  made  so 
many  visits,  and  were  so  popular  with 
all  that  was  most  agreeable  or  distin- 
guished in  London  society,  that  but  for 
their  industrious  and  methodical  habits 
they  could  have  found  no  time  for  more 
important  duties  and  pursuits. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  was  noted  for  her  good- 
nature, self-denial,  "  charity  and  com- 
passion to  those  who  had  disobliged  her," 
and  she  had  "  no  memory  of  past  oc- 
currences unless  it  were  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  some  friendly  office." 
She  was  usually  cheerful,  and  no  kind  of 
trouble  but  one  seemed  "  to  interrupt 
the  constant  intention  to  entertain  and 
oblige  ;  but  that  is  dolorously  represented 
in  many  letters,  which  is  the  loss  of  chil- 
dren and  friends,"  which  she  was  often 
called  upon  to  suffer.  The  children  were 
as  good,  gifted,  handsome,  and  charm- 
ing in  every  way  as  their  parents,  which 
made  the  parting  from  them  harder. 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  house,  nursery,  ser- 
vants, and  poor  neighbors  did  not  suffer 
on  account  of  her  musical,  literary,  and 
artistic  tastes,  for  she  thought  that  "  the 
care  of  children's  education,  observing  a 
husband's  commands,  assisting  the  sick, 
relieving  the  poor,  and  being  serviceable 
to  our  friends  are  of  sufficient  weight  to 
employ  the  most  approved  capacities " 
among  women.  She  was  skilled  in  the 
art  of  etching,  and  the  frontispiece 
of  her  husband's  translation  of  Lucre- 
tius was  designed  by  her.  Evelyn  tells 
us  in  the  Diary  that  soon  after  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  "  she  present- 
ed the  king  with  a  copy  in  miniature  of 
the  Madonna  of  Oliver's  painting  after 
Raphael,"  which  she  "  wrought  with 
extraordinary  pains  and  judgment,"  and 
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that  Charles  was  so  infinitely  pleased 
with  it  that  he  caused  it  to  be  placed 
among  Ms  best  paintings.  The  king 
treated  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  great  conde- 
scension, on  one  occasion  carrying  her 
to  salute  the  "  queen  his  mother  and  the 
princesses,  and  leading  her  into  his  closet 
to  show  her  with  his  own  hand  his  curi- 
osities." A  few  weeks  later  he  offered 
to  give  her  the  honorable  office  of  lady 
of  the  jewels  to  the  future  queen,  —  a 
promise  which,  very  characteristically, 
he  did  not  keep,  notwithstanding  the 
valuable  and  dangerous  services  her 
father  and  husband  had  rendered  both 
himself  and  Charles  I. 


Evelyn's  youth  may  be  regarded  as 
ending  with  his  marriage.  Though  this 
paper  deals  professedly  only  with  the 
first  twenty-seven  years  of  his  history, 
it  is  in  reality  an  epitome  of  his  whole 
life.  The  various  philosophical,  literary, 
artistic,  political,  benevolent,  religious, 
and  social  duties  which  occupied  him  in 
middle  life  and  old  age  are  briefly  al- 
luded to.  But  to  treat  these  two  periods 
with  the  fullness  with  which  his  youth 
has  been  described  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  write  a  second  long  article.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  crowd  a  minute  ac- 
count of  such  a  full  life  as  his  into  one 
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BOOKS  THAT  HAVE  HINDERED  ME. 


So  many  grateful  and  impetuous  spir- 
its have  recently  come  forward  to  tell  to 
an  approving  world  how  they  have  been 
benefited  by  their  early  reading  and  by 
their  wisely  chosen  favorites  in  litera- 
ture that  the  trustful  listener  begins  to 
think,  against  his  own  rueful  experience, 
that  all  books  must  be  pleasant  and 
profitable  companions.  Those  who  have 
honored  us  with  their  confidence  in  this 
matter  seem  to  have  found  their  letters, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  found  his  reli- 
gion, "  all  pure  profit."  Edward  E. 
Hale,  for  instance,  has  been  "  helped  " 
by  every  imaginable  writer,  from  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  to  the  amiable  authoress 
of  The  Wide,  Wide  World.  Moncure 
D.  Conway  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  sources.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris  has  been  happy  enough 
to  seize  instinctively  upon  those  works 
which  aroused  his  "  latent  energies  to 
industry  and  self-activity ; "  and  Ed- 
ward Eggleston  has  gathered  intellectu- 
al sustenance  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarters,  —  the  Rollo  Books  and  Lind- 
ley  Murray's  Reader.  Only  Andrew 


Lang  and  Augustus  Jessop  are  disposed, 
with  an  untimely  levity,  to  confess  that 
they  have  read  for  amusement  rather 
than  for  self-instruction,  and  that  they 
have  not  found  it  so  easily  attainable. 

Now  when  a  man  tells  us  that  he  has 
been  really  "  helped  "  by  certain  books, 
we  naturally  conclude  that  the  condition 
reached  by  their  assistance  is,  in  some 
measure,  gratifying  to  himself  ;  and,  by 
the  same  token,  I  am  disposed  to  argue 
that  my  own  unsatisfactory  development 
may  be  the  result  of  less  discreetly  se- 
lected reading,  —  reading  for  which,  in 
many  cases,  I  was  wholly  irresponsible. 
I  notice  particularly  that  several  persons 
who  have  been  helped  acknowledge  a 
very  pleasing  debt  of  gratitude  to  their 
early  spelling-books,  to  Webster's  Ele- 
mentary, and  to  those  modest  volumes 
which  first  imparted  to  them  the  myste- 
ries of  the  alphabet.  It  was  not  so  with 
me.  I  learned  my  letters,  at  the  cost 
of  infinite  tribulation,  out  of  a  horri- 
ble little  book  called  Reading  Without 
Tears,  which  I  trust  has  long  since  been 
banished  from  all  Christian  nurseries. 
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It  was  a  brown  book,  and  had  on  its 
cover  ;i  tUreptive  picture  of  two  stout 
and  unclothed  Cupids  holding  the  vol- 
ume open  between  them,  and  making 
an  ostentatious  pretense  of  enjoyment. 
Young  as  I  was,  I  grew  cynical  over 
that  title  and  that  picture,  for  the  tor- 
rents of  tears  that  I  shed  blotted  them 
both  daily  from  my  sight.  It  might 
have  been  possible  for  Cupids,  who  need- 
ed no  wardrobes  and  sat  comfortably  on 
clouds,  to  like  such  lessons,  but  for  an 
ordinary  little  girl  in  frock  and  pina- 
fore they  were  simply  heart-breaking. 
Had  it  only  been  my  good  fortune  to 
be  born  twenty  years  later,  spelling 
would  have  been  left  out  of  my  early 
discipline,  and  I  should  have  found  con- 
genial occupation  in  sticking  pins  or 
punching  mysterious  bits  of  clay  at  a 
kindergarten.  But  when  I  was  young, 
the  world  was  still  sadly  unenlightened 
in  these  matters  ;  the  plain  duty  of  every 
child  was  to  learn  how  to  read  ;  and  the 
more  hopelessly  dull  I  showed  myself  to 
be,  the  more  imperative  became  the 
need  of  forcing  some  information  into 
me,  —  information  which  I  received  as 
responsively  as  does  a  Strasbourg  goose 
its  daily  share  of  provender.  For  two 
bitter  years  I  had  for  my  constant  com- 
panion that  hated  reader,  which  began 
with  such  isolated  statements  as  "  Ann 
has  a  cat,"  and  ended  with  a  dismal 
story  about  a  little  African  boy  named 
Sam  ;  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  not  having 
then  instructed  us  as  to  what  truly  re- 
markable titles  little  African  boys  en- 
joy. If,  to  this  day,  I  am  disposed  to 
underrate  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  to  think  but  poorly  of  compulsory 
school-laws  and  the  march  of  mind,  it  is 
because  of  the  unhappy  nature  of  my 
own  early  experiences. 

Having  at  last  struggled  into  some  ac- 
quaintanceship with  print,  the  next  book 
to  which  I  can  trace  a  moral  downfall  is 
Sandford  and  Merton,  left  on  the  nur- 
sery shelves  by  an  elder  brother,  and 
read  many  times,  not  because  I  espe- 


cially liked  it,  but  because  I  had  so  little 
to  choose  from.  Those  were  not  days 
when  a  glut  of  juvenile  literature  had 
produced  a  corresponding  indifference 
and  a  spirit  of  languid  hypercriticism. 
The  few  volumes  we  possessed,  even 
those  of  the  most  didactic  order,  were 
read  and  re-read,  until  we  knew  them 
well  by  heart.  Now  up  to  a  certain  age 
I  was,  as  all  healthy  children  are,  essen- 
tially democratic,  with  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  low  company,  and  a  secret  affin- 
ity for  the  least  desirable  little  girls  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  Sandford  and 
Merton  wrought  a  pitiable  change.  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  went  so  far  as  to 
dislike  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barlow  after  the 
very  cordial  and  hearty  fashion  in  which 
Dickens  disliked  him,  and  I  know  I 
should  have  been  scandalized  by  Mr. 
Burnand's  cheerful  mockery  ;  but,  pon- 
dering over  the  matter  with  the  stolid 
gravity  of  a  child,  I  reached  some  highly 
unsatisfactory  conclusions.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
now,  exactly  fair  in  the  estimable  cler- 
gyman to  have  refused  the  board  which 
Mr.  Merton  was  anxious  to  pay,  and 
then  have  reproached  poor  Tommy  so 
coldly  with  eating  the  bread  of  depen- 
dence ;  neither  did  it  seem  worth  while 
for  a  wealthy  little  boy  to  spend  his 
time  in  doing  —  very  inefficiently,  I  am 
sure — the  work  of  an  under-gardener. 
Harry's  contempt  for  riches  and  his  su- 
preme satisfaction  with  a  piece  of  bread 
for  dinner  struck  me  as  overdrawn ; 
Tommy's  mishaps  were  more  numerous 
than  need  be,  even  if  he  did  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  gentleman's  son  ;  and 
the  complacency  with  which  Mr.  Barlow 
permitted  him  to  give  away  a  whole  suit 
of  clothes  —  clothes  which,  according  to 
my  childish  system  of  ethics,  belonged, 
not  to  him,  but  to  his  mother  —  contrast- 
ed but  poorly  with  the  anxiety  manifest- 
ed by  the  reverend  mentor  over  his  ovrn 
pitiful  loaf  of  bread.  Altogether,  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton  affected  me  the  wrong 
way  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  my  soul 
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revolted  from  the  pretentious  virtues  of 
honest  poverty.  It  is  to  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  that  tale  that  I  owe  my  sneak- 
ing preference  for  the  drones  and  but- 
terflies of  earth.  I  do  not  now  believe 
that  all  men  are  born  equal ;  I  do  not 
love  universal  suffrage ;  I  mistrust  all 
popular  agitators,  all  intrusive  legisla- 
tion, all  philanthropic  fads,  all  self-styled 
friends  of  the  people.  I  cannot  even 
sympathize  with  the  noble  theory  that 
every  man  and  woman  should  do  their 
share  of  the  world's  work  ;  I  would  glad- 
ly shirk  my  own  if  I  could.  And  this 
lamentable,  unworthy  view  of  life  and 
its  responsibilities  is  due  to  the  subtle 
poison  instilled  into  my  youthful  mind 
by  the  too  strenuous  counter-teaching  of 
Sandford  and  Merton. 

A  third  pitfall  was  dug  for  my  unwa- 
ry feet  when,  as  a  school-girl  of  fifteen, 
I  read,  sorely  against  my  will,  Milton's 
Areopagitica.  I  believe  this  is  a  work 
highly  esteemed  by  critics,  and  I  have 
even  heard  people  in  private  life,  who 
might  say  what  they  pleased  without 
scandal,  speak  quite  enthusiastically  of 
its  manly  spirit  and  sonorous  rhetoric. 
Perhaps  they  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
it  skippingly  to  themselves,  and  not  as  I 
did,  aloud,  paragraph  after  paragraph, 
each  weighted  with  mighty  sentences, 
cumbrous,  involved,  majestic,  and,  so  far 
as  my  narrow  comprehension  went,  almost 
unintelligible.  Never  can  I  forget  the 
aspect  of  those  pages,  bristling  all  over 
with  mysterious  allusions  to  unknown 
people  and  places,  and  with  an  armed 
phalanx  of  Greek  and  Roman  names, 
which  were  presumably  familiar  to  my 
instructed  mind,  but  which  were  really 
dug  out  bodily  from  my  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
temper.  I  have  counted  in  one  para- 
graph, and  that  a  moderately  short  one, 
forty-five  of  these  stumbling-blocks, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  "  liber- 
tine school  of  Gyrene,"  about  which  I 
knew  nothing,  to  the  no  less  libertine 
songs  of  Naso,  about  which  I  know 


nothing  now.  Neither  was  it  easy  to 
trace  the  exact  connection  between  the 
question  at  issue,  V  the  freedom  of  un- 
licenc'd  printing,"  and  such  far-off  mat- 
ters as  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  the  com- 
edies of  Plautus,  Isaiah's  prophecies  and 
the  Carthaginian  councils.  Erudition, 
like  a  bloodhound,  is  a  charming  thing 
when  held  firmly  in  leash,  but  it  is  not 
so  attractive  when  turned  loose  upon  a 
defenseless  and  unerudite  public.  Lady 
Harriet  Ashburton  used  to  say  that  when 
Macaulay  talked  she  was  not  only  inun- 
dated with  learning,  but  she  positively 
stood  in  the  slops.  In  reading  Milton, 
I  waded  knee-deep,  utterly  out  of  my 
element,  and  deeply  resentful  of  the  ex- 
perience. The  liberty  of  the  press  was, 
to  my  American  notions,  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  the  only  way  I  could 
account  for  the  continued  withholding 
of  so  commonplace  a  privilege  was  by 
supposing  that  some  unwary  members 
of  Parliament  read  the  Areopagitica, 
and  were  forthwith  hardened  into  tyran- 
ny forever.  I  own  I  felt  a  savage  glee 
in  reflecting  that  Lords  and  Commons 
had  received  this  oppressive  bit  of  liter- 
ature in  the  same  aggrieved  spirit  that 
I  had  myself,  and  that  its  immediate  re- 
sult was  to  put  incautious  patriots  in  a 
more  ticklish  position  than  before.  If 
truth  now  seems  to  me  a  sadly  over- 
rated virtue ;  if  plain-speaking  is  sure 
to  affront  me  ;  if  the  vigorous  personali- 
ties of  the  journalist  and  the  amiable 
indecencies  of  the  novel-writer  vex  my 
narrow  soul,  and  the  superficial  pre- 
cautions of  a  paternal  government  ap- 
pear estimable  in  my  eyes,  to  what  can 
I  trace  this  alien  and  un  progressive  at- 
titude if  not  to  the  Areopagitica,  and 
its  adverse  influence  over  my  rebellious 
and  suffering  girlhood  ? 

As  these  youthful  reminiscences  are 
of  too  mournful  a  nature  to  be  profitably 
prolonged,  I  will  add  only  one  more  to 
the  list  of  books  which  have  hindered 
my  moral  and  intellectual  development. 
When  I  was  seventeen,  I  read,  at  the 
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earnest  solicitation  of  some  well-meaning 
friends,  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  and  my 
carefully  guarded  theories  of  life  shiv- 
ered and  broke  before  the  baneful  les- 
son it  conveyed.    Brought  up  on  a  com- 
fortable   and   wholesome   diet  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  pleasant  stories,  I  had  un- 
consciously absorbed  the  genial  doctrine 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  that 
additional  rewards  are  sure  to  be  forth- 
coming ;  that  happiness  awaits  the  good 
and   affable   little  girl,  and   that  well- 
merited  misfortunes  dog  the  footsteps  of 
her  who  inclines  to  evil  ways.     I  trust- 
ed  implicitly   to    those    shadowy   mills 
where  the  impartial  gods  grind  out  our 
just  deserts ;  and  the  admirable  songs 
in    Patience    about   Gentle    Jane    and 
Teasing  Tom  inadequately  express  the 
rigidity  of  my  views  and  the  boundless 
nature  of  my  confidence.     The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe  destroyed,  at  once  and  forever, 
this   cheerful   delusion,  and   with   it   a 
powerful   stimulus   to  rectitude.     Here 
are  Sir  Guy  Morville   and  poor   little 
Amy,  both  of   them  virtuous  to   a  de- 
gree which  would  have  put  Miss  Edge- 
worth's   most   exemplary  characters   to 
the  blush  ;  yet  Guy,  after  being  bullied 
and  badgered  through  the  greater  part 
of  his  short  life,  dies  of  the  very  fever 
which  should  properly  have  carried  off 
Philip ;   and   Amy,   besides   being  left 
widowed  and  heart-broken,  gives  birth 
to  a   daughter  instead   of   a  son,  and 
so  forfeits  the  inheritance  of  Redclyffe. 
On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  the  most  in- 
tolerable of  prigs  and  mischief-makers, 
whose  cruel  suspicions  play  havoc  with 
the  happiness  of  everybody  in  the  story, 
and  whose  obstinate  folly  brings  about 
the  final  disaster,  —  Philip,  who  is  little 
better  than  his  cousin's  murderer,  suc- 


ceeds to  the  estate,  marries  that  very 
stilted  and  unpleasant  young  person 
Laura  (who  is  after  all  a  world  too 
good  for  him),  and  is  left  in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  a  wealthy,  honored,  and  distin- 
guished man.  It  is  true  that  Miss 
Yonge,  whose .  conscience  must  have 
pricked  her  a  little  at  bringing  about 
this  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable  con- 
clusion, would  have  us  believe  that  he 
was  sorry  for  his  misbehavior,  and  that 
his  regret  was  sufficient  to  equalize  the 
perfidious  scales  of  justice ;  but  even  at 
seventeen  I  was  not  guileless  enough  to 
credit  the  lasting  quality  of  Philip's  con- 
trition. A  very  few  years  would  suf- 
fice to  reconcile  him  to  Guy's  death,  and 
to  convince  him  that  his  own  succession 
was  a  mere  survival  of  the  fittest,  an 
admirable  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Destiny  to  remedy  her  former  blunders, 
and  exalt  him  to  his  proper  station  in 
the  world.  But  to  me  this  triumph  of 
guilt  meant  the  downfall  of  my  early 
creed,  the  destruction  of  my  most  cher- 
ished convictions.  Never  again  might 
I  look  forward  with  hopeful  heart  to 
the  inevitable  righting  of  all  wrong 
things ;  never  again  might  I  trust  with 
old-time  confidence  to  the  final  read- 
justment of  a  closing  chapter.  Even 
Emerson's  essay  on  Compensation  has 
failed  to  restore  to  me  the  full  measure 
of  all  that  I  lost  through  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe. 

I  will  pursue  the  subject  no  further. 
Those  who  read  these  simple  statements 
may  not,  I  fear,  find  them  as  edifying 
or  as  stimulating  as  the  happier  recol- 
lections of  more  favored  souls ;  but  it 
is  barely  possible  that  they  may  see  in 
them  the  unvarnished  reflection  of  some 
of  their  own  youthful  experiences. 

Agnes  Hepplier. 
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IX. 


THE  townsfolk  were  aghast  when  they 
heard  of  the  doings  at  the  fort.  It  was 
as  though  a  sirocco  from  the  tropics 
had  burst  upon  their  tranquil  little  isl- 
and. The  very  air,  like  the  atmosphere 
of  thunder-storms,  seemed  dense  and 
murky,  presaging  convulsion.  There 
was,  withal,  a  pervading  feeling  of  pan- 
ic. The  children,  taking  advantage  of 
the  relaxed  vigilance  at  home,  flocked 
in  gaping  wonder  to  Bowling  Green. 
Groups  of  whispering  slaves,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  against  their  congregating  on 
the  street,  gathered  at  corners  and  in 
byways,  keeping  a  watchful  outlook  lest 
the  schout  should  detect  them  and  drag 
them  off  to  the  whipping  -  post.  The 
train-bands  inspired  the  awe  of  a  con- 
quering army,  and  Jacob  Leisler  was 
suddenly  invested  with  the  mysterious 
interest  of  a  nursery  hero. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  all  the  town  was 
more  deeply  disturbed  than  Dr.  Samuel 
Staats.  In  vain  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  about  to  see  things  settle  back 
into  their  old  ruts.  Everything  was 
awry.  The  element  of  correspondence 
had  vanished  from  the  social  scheme. 
The  moral  world  had  warped  away  from 
the  physical.  Ousted  from  his  comfort- 
able place  in  the  old  dispensation,  he 
could  by  no  means  adjust  himself  to  the 
new.  The  result  was  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress. 

Amidst  all  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion, there  were  here  and  there  feeble 
points  of  light,  like  fixed  stars,  towards 
which  he  looked  as  guides.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  a  Dutchman ;  no  convul- 
sion of  nature  or  dynastic  revolution 
could  affect  that  unalterable  fact.  Thus 
by  birth,  blood,  and  association  he 
seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  party  at 
the  fort  than  to  the  so-called  English 


party  at  the  Stadthuys.  Again,  the  sit- 
uation brought  back  old  stirring  remem- 
brances of  the  recapture  of  the  city  from 
the  English  in  1673.  While,  lastly,  as  a 
stanch  member  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
he  necessarily  took  alarm  at  the  cry  of 
"  Papist." 

Naturally  yielding  to  these  varied  in- 
fluences, he  unconsciously  gravitated 
slowly  and  surely  in  one  direction.  It 
needed  but  a  slight  determining  force 
from  without  to  give  him  impetus. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  seizure  of 
the  fort.  Early  in  the  morning  there 
came  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door. 
When  it  was  opened,  a  loud,  rough  voice 
resounded  through  the  house  :  — 

"  Tell  Dr.  Staats  Captain  Leisler  bids 
him  come  to  the  fort  without  delay  !  " 

Thereupon,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, the  messenger  strode  off  down  the 
street. 

The  begum,  sitting  at  her  embroidery, 
heard  the  message  ;  it  may  be  she  even 
recognized  worthy  Ensign  Stoll's  voice. 
Dropping  her  work,  she  made  an  odd 
little  reflex  movement  with  her  hands, 
—  a  gesture  so  unmeaning  it  could  not 
have  been  voluntary. 

Rising  presently,  she  went  towards  the 
door,  stopped,  turned  back,  and  slowly 
walked  up  and  down  the  room.  At  last, 
with  a  sudden  outward  fling  of  her  ner- 
vous hands,  as  if  casting  off  some  resist- 
ing impression,  she  proceeded  to  a  small 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  which  her 
husband  used  for  an  herbarium. 

The  doctor  had  already  put  aside  his 
work,  and  was  buttoning  up  his  long- 
tailed  coat.  He  turned  his  heavy,  se- 
date face  toward  the  door,  as  his  wife 
entered,  with  a  passing  look  of  surprise : 
it  was  evident  she  did  not  often  invade 
his  workshop. 

"  You  go  out  ?  "  she  asked  carelessly, 
as  if  casually  noting  his  preparation. 
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"  Yes." 

"  'T  is  better  to  stay  at  home." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Yonder  't  is  so  —  so  "  —  She  fin- 
ished the  sentence  with  a  movement  of 
her  hands  indicating  confusion. 

"  Poh  !  no  ;  old  huysvrouw's  tales." 

"  It  must  be  most  urgent,  the  business 
that  takes  you  forth."  She  drew  near, 
and  affected  to  correct  some  detail  in 
his  dress. 

"  There  is  need  I  should  go." 

"  So  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  back  before  long,"  he  said 
by  way  of  consolation. 

"  Is  it  for  your  own  affairs  there  is 
such  need  ?  "  she  asked,  unheeding  his 
assurance. 

"  In  part." 

At  a  loss  for  an  expletive,  she  made 
a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  The  public  business  is  every  man's 
business,  when  there  is  need  of  him." 

"  Who  says  there  is  need  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  sent  for." 

"There  is  no  king  here.  To  send 
for  another  is  to  have  power  over  him." 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Who  is  here  has  power  to  send  ? 
Comes  the  word  from  his  Excellency  ?  " 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Be  sure  it  doe|  not,  or  I  should  be 
slow  to  heed  it.  His  Excellency's  day 
is  over.  The  king  who  set  up  his  Ex- 
cellency is  pulled  down  himself." 

"  And  has  the  new  king  set  up  one  in 
his  place  ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  Who  then  takes  the  power  to  him- 
self ?  " 

"  Little  woman,"  said  the  doctor,  mak- 
ing a  movement  to  escape,  "  I  cannot 
explain  these  matters  to  you ;  they  are 
hard  to  understand." 

She  renewed  her  interest  in  his  toilet, 
smoothing  his  sleeves,  tucking  in  the 
ends  of  his  neck-cloth,  and  now  and  again 
casting  a  quick  glance  up  into  his  face. 

"  Do  you  understand  them,  then,  — 
you?" 


The  doctor  coughed  uneasily,  and 
again  tried  to  edge  away,  whereupon, 
changing  her  tone,  madam  cried  impera- 
tively, — 

"  Do  not  go  !  " 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  To  that  man." 

Despite  the  phlegm  which  encased 
him  like  an  armor,  the  worthy  Dutchman 
almost  started  at  this  unexpected  thrust. 

"  Ei  ?  " 

"  To  go  is  your  ruin." 

"  Poh  !  poh  !  "  he  said,  stroking  her 
with  his  fat  hands.  "  Somebody  has 
been  filling  your  ears  with  fables." 

She  broke  away  from  his  caress,  and 
her  slender  figure  seemed  visibly  to  tow- 
er as  she  continued  her  warning  :  — 

"  Go  not,  I  say  !  I  see  clearly,  while 
you  are  blind." 

The  doctor  looked  discomfited,  but  his 
flabby  white  face  only  settled  into  stub- 
born lines  of  resolution. 

"That  man,"  pursued  madam  vehe- 
mently, "  has  always  been  a  poor  beast ; 
now  he  raves,  he  mounts  a  car  he  can- 
not guide,  he  goes  on  —  on —  The  — 
the  abyss  lies  before." 

Affecting  to  laugh,  the  doctor  gently 
moved  his  excited  helpmeet  from  his 
path  and  walked  to  the  door,  saying  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way  :  — 

"  Be  not  afraid,  my  dear.  I  will  keep 
clear  of  his  car.  Never  you  fear  "  — 
His  fat  sides  shook  at  the  joke.  "  I  will 
not  go  near  the  abyss." 

"  It  will  seize  you  too,  then,  this  mad- 
ness," muttered  the  lady,  looking  after 
him.  "Go;  but  it  is  for  nothing, — 
nothing,  only  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  a 
fool !  " 

Listening  mechanically  as  her  hus- 
band's heavy  step  resounded  along  the 
hall  and  the  outer  door  closed  behind, 
him,  the  begum's  musing  was  presently 
interrupted  by  Catalina,  who  came  burst- 
ing in  with  a  petition  :  — 

"  Mother,  I  would  go  out." 

Madam  looked  at  her  daughter  va- 
cantly, without  realizing  her  words. 
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"I  would  go  out,  if  it  please  you," 
repeated  Catalina  more  emphatically. 
"  Gertryd  and  Johanna  are  at  play  in 
the  garden  ;  you  will  not  be  alone." 

The  mother  nodded,  still  with  divided 
mind. 

"I  need  not  be  back  to  dinner,  I 
hope  ?  You  will  not  be  troubled  now 
that  you  know  where  to  find  me." 

Receiving  another  nod  of  acquies- 
cence, Catalina  with  a  joyous  look 
skipped  away,  only  turning  at  the  door 
to  say,  — 

"I  will  come  back  before  nightfall, 
and  if  those  noisy  men  are  in  the  street 
Hester  will  send  "  — 

"  Stop  !  "  The  cry  was  ringing  and 
imperative.  "  Where  would  you  go  ?  " 
demanded  the  mother,  aroused  in  an  in- 
stant to  suspicious  alertness. 

"  To  Hester's." 

"  You  shall  not !  " 

"  Mother ! " 

"  You  shall  not  go  !  " 

"  It  is  to  Hester's  —  to  Hester's,  do 
you  hear  ?  She  expects  me.  I  pledged 
myself  to  go." 

"  Say  no  more  ;  you  cannot." 

"But  why?  What  shall  I  say  ?  She 
will  think  I  forget.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  cried  the  disappointed  girl,  her 
utterance  choked  by  tears  of  grief  and 
anger. 

"  Listen,  Catalina,  —  listen,  child  ! 
Strange  things  go  on  in  the  town,  — 
stranger  things  come  to-morrow ;  all  is 
upturned.  Danger  is  everywhere ;  it 
is  not  safe  to  go.  Dry  your  eyes  now, 
and  go  play  with  Johanna." 

But  Catalina  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
consoled.  She  protested  with  energy 
against  being  obliged  to  break  faith  with 
her  friend.  Impatient  of  this  childish 
interruption  at  a  moment  of  deep  pre- 
occupation, the  begum  promised  to  dis- 
patch a  messenger  at  once  to  advise 
Hester  that  the  visit  was  postponed, 
and  further  appeased  her  daughter  by 
proposing,  — 

"  If  you  must  needs  go  out,  you  shall 


visit  Tryntie.  In  that  direction  is  no 
danger.  Outside  the  walls  all  is  at 
peace." 

After  some  demur,  Catalina  accepted 
the  compromise,  for  in  her  faithful  nurse 
she  had  a  sympathizing  confidant.  Once 
reconciled  to  the  change  of  plan,  she  lost 
no  time  in  making  her  way  to  the  bouw- 
erie.  As  her  mother  had  predicted,  the 
road  in  that  direction  was  clear. 

It  was  Saturday  morning.  Like  a 
model  huysvrouw,  Tryntie  was  putting 
things  in  shining  order  for  the  Lord's 
Day.  The  pewter  ware  stood  in  a  row 
above  the  fireplace.  The  brown  and 
blue  Delft  had  been  taken  down  piece 
by  piece,  and  rearranged  in  the  corner 
cupboard;  the  hearth-tiles  had  been 
stained  red,  the  furniture  polished,  and 
Tryntie,  with  arms  bared  and  skirts 
tucked  up,  stood  holding  a  box  of  fine 
white  sand,  wherewith  she  was  about  to 
sprinkle  the  floor,  already  scrubbed  to 
spotless  cleanness. 

Dropping  the  box,  she  spread  wide 
her  arms  to  receive  her  loved  fosterling, 
who  came  rushing  to  embrace  her. 

"  Oh,  Tryntie,  you  are  glad  to  see 
me!" 

"  Mm-m !     Mm-m !  " 

"  I  have  come  to  eat  dinner." 

"  'T  is  too  much  happiness  for  me." 

"  But  you  must  go  on  with  your  work, 
mark  you,"  continued  Catalina,  toss- 
ing her  hood  and  jacket  on  the  table. 
"  Where  is  Ripse  ?  I  will  play  with 
him." 

Tryntie  silently  pointed  to  a  barrier 
built  across  the  bedroom  door,  behind 
which  the  chubby  infant  was  seen  busily 
engaged  with  some  bits  of  broken  china. 

"  I  will  get  over  there,  too,  and  watch 
you,"  said  the  visitor,  stepping  over  the 
light  boundary.  "  Nobody  can  make 
such  patterns  in  the  sand  as  you,  Tryn- 
tie." 

"  Ei !  Ei !  "  cried  the  flattered  little 
woman,  hastening  to  fetch  one  of  her 
best  chairs. 
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"  Oh,  Tryntie,  I  'm  so  glad  —  you 
know  not  liow  glad  —  to  see  you!  I 
wish  I  could  run  away,  and  come  to 
live  with  you." 

"  Zoo  !     Zoo  !  " 

"  Mother  is  like  some  other  one  ;  she 
thinks  to  herself.  She  does  not  heed 
one.  She  grows  harsh  and  strange." 

••  Tis  nothing." 

'•  Yes,  but  it  is.  Mind  you  the  time 
she  would  not  let  me  go  to  Staaten  Isl- 
and, and  Hester,  Hester  herself,  came 
to  beg  for  it  ?  And  now,  this  very 
morning,  when  I  asked  to  go  and  see 
Hester,  she  broke  out  with  such  anger. 
I  never  saw  her  so.  I  cannot  think 
what  is  the  matter." 

"  'T  is  nothing,  quite  nothing,"  said 
Tryntie,  soothingly,  as  she  cast  the  sand 
thickly  about  her. 

"  And  Hester,  —  she  also  is  grown 
strange,  these  last  days,"  continued 
Catalina,  as  she  watched  the  busy  huys- 
vrouw.  "  She  thinks  to  herself,  too. 
Sometimes  she  heeds  not  at  all  when  I 
speak." 

"  What  matter  ?  "  interposed  Tryntie, 
as  she  went  on  dexterously  forming  with 
her  broom,  in  the  sand,  a  wide  border  of 
an  intricate  shell-work  pattern  all  around 
the  room. 

"  Because  she  has  secrets  from  me. 
Only  yesterday  I  came  upon  her  sud- 
denly, and  she  hid  something  in  her 
bosom." 

"  M-m !  "  exclaimed  Tryntie,  lean- 
ing her  chin  upon  the  top  of  her  broom- 
handle,  and  gazing  at  Catalina  with  a 
knowing  look.  "  Did  she  do  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  did  she,  and  turned  red  as  a 
rose  up  to  her  very  hair." 

"  Zoo  !  "  said  Tryntie,  nodding  her 
head  significantly. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Catalina  in  un- 
controllable curiosity.  "  Tell  me,  Tryn- 
tie !  " 

"  I  see  something  in  the  meal,  that  day 
they  come  from  the  Kolch  together." 

"  They  ?  " 

"  And  the  buttermilk  "  — 


-  What  ?  " 

"  'T  was  all  for  him." 

«  Him  ?  " 

"  She  touched  not  a  drop  ;  't  was  all 
for  him.  See  that  ?  " 

"  No,  no.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  And  Staaten  Island  ?  " 

«  Yes  ?  " 

"  I  go  with  them.  They  say  not  a 
word  to  me  all  the  day,  but  whisper, 
whisper,  whisper  to  themselves." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Come  here,  my  treasure.  Help 
me  with  the  schoorsten  valletje,"  said 
Tryntie,  bringing  forth  a  long  strip  of 
pink-checked  calico,  freshly  washed  and 
ironed.  "  There,  take  you  hold  of  that 
end.  I  mean,"  continued  the  dame,  as 
she  pinned  up  her  end  of  the  long 
valance  across  the  top  of  the  fireplace, 
"  she  has  a  sweetheart." 

"  Hester  ?  "  cried  Catalina  in  a  shrill, 
startled  tone,  dropping  her  end  in  the 
ashes. 

"  Mm-m." 

"  Who  —  who  is  it  ?  "  she  demanded, 
clutching  the  little  vrouw's  arm. 

"  No  less  than  the  son  of  the  wor- 
shipful mayor  himself." 

"  That  big  —  rough  —  saucy  —  hate- 
ful creature  ?  "  gasped  Catalina. 

"  No  such  a  one,  but  a  fine,  tall  jun- 
ker as  ever  I  saw." 

"  Oh,  Tryntie,  you  are  the  only  friend 
I  have  left  in  the  world !  "  and  throw- 
ing herself  into  her  nurse's  arms,  she 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing. 


X. 


Catalina  was  inconsolable  at  what  she 
considered  the  loss  of  her  friend.  That 
Hester  should  have  deserted  her  was 
bad  enough ;  that  she  should  have  kept 
from  her  a  secret,  and  a  secret  of  such 
moment,  was  worse ;  but  the  cruelest 
blow  of  all  was  to  find  herself  sup- 
planted in  her  friend's  affection  by  that 
odious  junker  Van  Cortlandt. 
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She  met  this  first  trial  of  her  life 
in  a  rebellious,  undisciplined  spirit.  By 
turns  she  was  a  woman,  by  turns  a 
child.  She  underwent  rapid  changes 
of  mood,  abounded  in  whims  and  ca- 
prices, developed  a  contempt  for  food 
and  sleep,  together  with  other  small 
eccentricities  betokening  a  mind  ill  at 
ease. 

The  begum,  used  to  frequent  fluctua- 
tions in  Catalina's  spirit  thermometer, 
gave  little  heed  at  first  to  these  new 
symptoms,  and  not  until  several  days 
had  passed  awoke  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened. 

Her  action,  upon  this  discovery,  was 
interesting.  She  did  not  question  Cata- 
lina ;  she  refrained  from  talking  with 
her ;  she  only  narrowly  observed  her. 
By  patient  brooding  over  the  matter,  it 
gradually  dawned  upon  her  mind  that 
the  trouble  dated  from  her  daughter's 
last  visit  to  Tryntie. 

Communication  with  the  bouwerie  was 
frequent,  and  a  pretext  was  soon  found 
for  summoning  Tryntie  to  the  house 
upon  some  domestic  business.  The  un- 
suspicious Catalina  was  quietly  sent 
away  on  an  errand  that  morning,  and 
the  vrouw,  when  she  arrived,  was  shown 
at  once  to  the  room  where  the  begum 
sat  at  her  embroidery. 

The  lady  graciously  nodded  to  her 
visitor,  and  by  a  gesture  indicated  a  rug 
just  in  front  of  the  tambour-frame  as  a 
place  for  her  to  stand. 

"  You  are  always  welcome,"  she  said, 
without  interrupting  her  task.  "  Goes 
all  well  at  home  ?  " 

"  At  the  best,  many  thanks." 

"  The  little  one  grows  ?  " 

"That  does  he." 

"  And  the  goodman  is  in  health  ?  " 

"Always,  I  thank  you  much." 

"  'T  is  fine  weather  now  for  your  tu- 
lips," continued  the  hostess,  stopping  to 
pick  out  a  false  stitch,  while  her  vis- 
itor stood  waiting  with  an  air  of  defer- 
ence. 

"  Nothing  can  be  better." 
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"  Has  it  happened  you  have  plucked 
your  geese  yet  ? " 

"  Not  yet,  my  lady.  I  am  waiting 
for  a  day." 

"  We  have  need  of  some  feathers. 
Let  me  have  all  you  can  spare." 

"  That  you  shall,  and  the  best." 

"  Catalina  says  you  have  a  fine  flock." 

"  'T  is  not  much." 

"Catalina  goes  often  to  your  house. 
She  plagues  you,  I  fear." 

"  Never.     She  comes  too  little." 

"  She  gave  me  no  account  of  her  last 
visit." 

"  Zoo  ?  " 

"  I  hope  nothing  went  amiss,"  and 
the  lady  accompanied  her  words  with  a 
searching  look. 

Tryntie  cleared  her  throat,  and  hesi- 
tated. The  begum  became  intent  upon 
a  snarl  in  her  silks. 

"  She  is  heart-broke  that  Hester  has 
a  sweetheart." 

An  effect  like  the  passing  of  a  ray  of 
light  across  a  picture  was  seen  in  the 
begum's  face. 

"  And  who  is  the  junker  ?  " 

"  Mynheer  Van  Cortlandt." 

The  busy  needlewoman  pricked  her 
finger.  Pausing  to  stanch  the  blood,  she 
murmured  in  a  commonplace  tone  :  — 

"  Ah,  my  head,  —  it  forgets  every- 
thing !  We  are  in  great  need  of  eggs. 
Pray  you,  send  a  basket  by  Rip  in  the 
morning." 

Long  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  her  former  mistress,  Tryntie  showed 
no  consciousness  of  this  sudden  change 
of  subject. 

"He  shall  bring  the  last  that  are 
laid." 

"  So.  Then  I  need  not  keep  you 
longer  here,  when  you  are  thinking  of 
the  little  one  at  home." 

"  Take  your  time.  I  had  not  a 
thought  of  him." 

Casting  a  compassionating  look  upon 
the  dullard  who  had  failed  to  take  her 
hint,  the  begum  went  on  with  her  work 
without  condescending  to  offer  another. 
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Tryntie.  afVr  waiting  patiently  several 
minutes  for  further  recognition,  shifting 
tlic  \\hili-  awkwardly  from  one  foot  to 
another,  at  last  began  to  understand. 

"  The  feathers  and  —  the  eggs  —  'twas 
for  that  you  wanted  me  ?  " 

"  Only  that." 

The  lady's  small  black  eyes  were  as 
unfathomable  as  beads,  as  she  gravely 
returned  the  vrouw's  parting  salute. 

After  an  understanding  so  explicit 
the  begum  was  naturally  astonished  to 
hear,  early  next  morning,  that  Vrouw 
Van  Dorn  was  at  the  door  again,  de- 
manding to  speak  with  her.  Dissem- 
bling a  look  of  curiosity,  she  signified 
by  a  gesture  that  the  visitor  should  be 
admitted. 

Entering  the  room,  Tryntie  walked 
forward,  and  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing or  preamble  exclaimed  :  — 

"  Hester  is  shut  up ;  the  door  is 
locked  against  her ;  she  is  never  to  see 
or  speak  with  her  sweetheart  again ! 
The  beautiful  junker  is  driven  home 
like  a  dog  !  Hester  cries  herself  sick  ! 
She  sends  for  Catalina  !  " 

Although  the  begum  sat  motionless 
while  these  spasmodic  sentences  were 
exploded  in  her  ear,  certain  interesting 
changes  took  place  in  her  countenance. 
She  plainly  resisted  divers  impulses  to 
exclaim,  to  interrupt,  to  start  from  her 
seat.  To  such  good  effect  did  she  con- 
trol herself,  however,  that  Tryntie  waited 
impatiently  a  whole  minute  for  her  to 
speak. 

"  Her  father  does  this  ?  " 

"  Who  else  ?  " 

"  He  hates  Mynheer  Van  Cort- 
landt  ?  " 

"'T  is  like." 

"  He  cares  nothing  to  make  his  child 
happy  ?  " 

"  Not  he." 

"  He  shuts  her  up  like  a  thief.  He 
thinks  only  of  himself.  He  will  make 
all  bend  to  his  will." 

Even  in  her  own  agitation  Tryntie 
noted  the  growing  intensity  of  these  ut- 


terances. Her  look  of  wonder  warned 
the  speaker,  who,  checking  herself,  said 
abruptly :  — 

"Catalina  is  in  the  garden.  'Tis 
better  for  you  to  tell  her." 

Tryntie,  nothing  loath,  went  on  her 
errand.  Left  alone,  the  begum,  throw- 
ing off  her  head-dress,  passed  her  hands 
nervously  over  her  face,  and  otherwise 
showed  signs  of  agitation.  Directly, 
however,  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  passage,  she  resumed  her  self-con- 
trol as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  a 
garment. 

It  was  Tryntie  again.  Quite  forget- 
ful of  decorum,  she  came  rushing  in  with 
the  announcement, — 

"  She  will  not  budge  !  " 

The  begum  was  plainly  very  much 
astonished. 

"Not?" 

"  Not  a  step." 

Through  and  beyond  the  breathless 
dame,  as  if  she  had  been  imponderable 
ether,  the  lady  stared  for  several  min- 
utes. The  result  of  her  reflection  di- 
rectly appeared.  Her  action,  however, 
remains  as  puzzling  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  as  it  seemed  at 
the  moment. 

"  Go  bring  her  here,"  she  said  pre- 
sently, as  if  awaking  from  sleep. 

Tryntie  went  out,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  came  leading  in  the  reluctant 
Catalina. 

"  You  will  not  go  to  your  friend  ?  " 
asked  the  mother  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  No !  no !  no  !  "  vehemently.  "  She 
is  no  friend,  —  she  has  left  me.  Her 
heart  is  changed,  —  she  has  another. 
Let  her  have  him !  I  am  glad  she  is 
shut  up,  —  glad  !  glad  !  glad  !  Now  she 
sees  who  is  her  friend,  —  now  she  thinks 
of  her  dear  Catalina  !  " 

Waiting  until  this  outburst  of  passion 
had  spent  itself,  the  mother  said  simply  : 

"  'T  is  yourself,  then,  you  love,  your- 
self you  most  think  of.  If  you  had  loved 
your  friend,  you  would  have  pity  on  her 
when  she  is  unhappy." 
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This  deft  and  nicely  timed  touch  did 
its  work. 

"  I  do  pity  her,  —  I  do  pity  her,  and  I 
will  go  to  see  her,  but  she  is  no  longer 
my  friend  !  No  longer  —  no  longer  — 
no  longer !  " 

Burning  indignation  at  the  insult  put 
upon  him  by  Leisler  for  a  time  overmas- 
tered all  softer  emotions  in  Steenie's 
heart.  Impatiently  he  waited  for  the 
condign  punishment  which  he  felt  sure 
would  be  visited  upon  the  offender.  Un- 
due notions  of  his  father's  official  power 
added  to  a  warranted  faith  in  his  mo- 
ther's strength  of  purpose  confirmed  him 
in  this  belief. 

Thus  occupied  with  himself,  he  was 
for  a  long  time  blind  to  the  significance 
of  things  going  on  in  the  town.  Little  by 
little,  however,  he  awoke  to  a  realizing 
sense  that  something  very  unusual  was 
taking  place ;  that  in  some  inscrutable 
way  the  Winckel  Street  liquor-seller  had 
risen  into  sudden  and  uncomfortable 
prominence ;  and  that  his  own  worship- 
ful father,  far  from  any  thought  of  mak- 
ing the  militant  leader  of  the  train-bands 
an  object  of  discipline,  was  striving  by 
frantic  efforts  to  hold  fast  to  the  few 
shreds  of  authority  still  vouchsafed  him 
by  that  worthy. 

Together  with  the  discovery  that  Cap- 
tain Leisler  had  become  a  personage  to 
inspire  respect,  not  to  say  fear,  came 
the  news  that  Hester  was  shut  up  in  the 
house  by  orders  of  her  stern  parent. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  cause. 
Wrath  straightway  admitted  Love  a  co- 
tenant  of  his  heart. 

Thereupon,  despite  the  threats  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  warnings  of  his  own 
family,  he  began  to  haunt  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hester's  prison.  Back  and  forth 
he  paced  through  the  Strand,  reckless  of 
consequences,  keenly  scrutinizing  every 
opening  blind  or  fluttering  curtain  ;  but 
never  a  glimpse  had  he  of  the  longed-for 
face. 

With  patience  well-nigh  exhausted,  he 


was  meditating  some  bolder  move,  when 
one  morning  he  saw  coming  towards 
him,  from  the  direction  of  the  dock,  a 
figure,  in  whom  he  presently  recognized 
his  new  acquaintance  of  Smiet's  Vly. 

"  Good-day,  little  one !  "  he  said,  in 
the  involuntary  tone  of  patronage  one 
uses  towards  a  child. 

He  might  have  spared  his  condescen- 
sion. The  object  of  it  ignored  him  ut- 
terly, and  passed  on  her  way  without  a 
look  of  recognition. 

Steenie  laughed  aloud  at  this  lofty  air. 
He  even  turned  with  an  amused  look  to 
watch  the  haughty  damsel  down  the 
street.  Where  was  she  going?  A 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind.  Dart- 
ing forward,  he  ran  with  all  his  might  to 
overtake  her. 

"  Wait !  Wait,  I  beg  you  !  Catalina, 
I  would  speak  with  you  !  " 

The  little  lady  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

"  Catalina  —  Catalina  !  "  he  panted, 
in  his  eagerness  actually  laying  hold  of 
her  arm.  "  Wait !  Listen  to  me  !  " 

"  Dare  to  touch  me,"  she  cried,  al- 
most fiercely,  "  and  I  will  call  for  the 
schout !  " 

"I  mean  no  harm,"  he  faltered,  quite 
humbly.  "  I  want  to  see  you.  I  would 
have  you  stop." 

"  I  will  not  stop." 

"  Truly,  I  must  speak  with  you." 

"  Go  speak  with  them  that  want  to 
hear  you." 

"  But  you  are  the  only  one  who  can 
help  me." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  help  you." 

"  Fie !  Fie  !  Do  you  bear  malice  for 
a  little  fun  ?  " 

"  I  do  what  I  like.  I  ask  not  your 
advice." 

"  But  I  need  your  aid.  I  would  ask 
a  favor.  You  can  do  me  a  great  ser- 
vice. Listen !  "  placing  himself  in  her 
path.  "  If  I  have  given  you  offense,  I 
am  truly  sorry.  I  ask  pardon;  I  will 
make  amends.  I  meant  no  harm.  This 
is  no  time  to  bear  grudges.  Here  is  a 
grave  matter.  Hester,  your  friend,  is 
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shut  up  yonder.  I  cannot  get  speech 
with  her.  I  cannot  send  her  a  message. 
You  are  going  to  see  her.  They  will 
let  you  in.  Take  a  word  from  me,  I 
beg  you  !  " 

"  J  will  take  no  word.  I  will  not 
listen  to  you.  Never  speak  to  me  again. 
Let  me  go,  I  say  !  " 

The  astonished  Steenie  moved  aside, 
and  the  wrathful  girl  swept  by  him. 

At  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  the  junker 
sauntered  down  into  the  dock,  where  he 
saw  a  crowd  gathered.  In  his  aimless 
mood  any  distraction  was  welcome.  He 
elbowed  his  way  to  the  front,  and  found 
himself  in  luck.  A  young  negro  woman 
was  about  to  be  flogged  ;  they  were  just 
tying  her  to  the  whipping-post.  Here  was 
something  which  promised  for  the  mo- 
ment to  lift  his  own  weight  of  care.  The 
girl  merely  shrank  when  the  first  blow 
fell  upon  her  bare  back.  At  the  next 
stroke  she  screamed  lustily,  and  the 
vigor  of  her  outcries  increased  with  the 
progress  of  the  punishment.  A  murmur 
of  appreciation  ran  through  the  crowd. 
Steenie's  own  eyes  glistened  with  a 
languid  interest.  Although  a  common 
sight,  the  incident  had  dramatic  elements 
which  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  diver- 
sion. 

Finding,  when  this  was  over,  no  other 
such  happy  resource,  the  junker  wan- 
dered vaguely  across  the  bridge,  and, 
following  the  bank  of  the  canal,  climbed 
the  Verlettenberg,  the  steep  little  hill  at 
the  head  of  the  Heeren-Gracht.  Here, 
for  lack  of  anything  better  to  do,  he  sat 
listlessly  throwing  sticks  and  stones  into 
the  canal,  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
by  a  beating  of  drums. 

Looking  down  upon  the  little  fortress 
which  lay  below  him  to  the  right,  he  saw 
several  of  the  train-bands  under  arms 
and  undergoing  drill.  He  saw,  too,  mes- 
sengers coming  and  going,  ox-carts  of 
provisions  arriving,  and  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  bustle  and  activity  outside 
as  well  as  within  the  walls. 

A  natural   thought  occurred  to  him. 


He  looked  to  the  left,  down  upon  the 
Stadthuys :  not  a  sound  nor  a  sign  of 
life  appeared.  The  contrast  was  sugges- 
tive. The  startled  junker  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"The  governor  —  the  council  —  my 
father  !  "  he  cried.  "  Are  they  asleep  ? 
What  are  they  doing  ?  Do  they  know 
what  is  going  on  ?  Will  they  make  no 
move  until  it  is  too  late  ?  " 

Urged  on  by  a  sudden  resolution,  he 
quickly  descended  the  hill,  and  was 
about  to  cross  the  bridge,  when  he  felt 
himself  plucked  by  the  sleeve. 

He  turned  about,  and  beheld  Catalina 
standing  with  averted  and  forbidding 
look. 

«  You  ?  " 

"  She  wanted  me  to  come,"  began 
the  messenger  in  an  implacable  tone. 
"  I  do  it  for  her,  and  not  for  you." 

"  You  have  seen  her !  "  burst  in  Stee- 
nie, oblivious  of  all  lesser  considerations. 
"  What  did  she  say  ?  How  did  she 
look  ?  " 

"  She  says  she  will  go  to  church  on 
Sunday." 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Perhaps  her  father  may  not  be 
there." 

"  Whether  he  be  or  not  "  — 

"Then  she  may  get  a  word  with 
you." 

"She  shall!  she  shall!  Thank  you, 
Catalina ;  thank  you  a  thousand  times  !  " 

"  I  don't  want  your  thanks.  I  won't 
have  your  thanks.  I  do  it  for  her" 


XL 

Moved  by  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, the  procrastinating  gentlemen  at 
the  Stadthuys  at  last  made  an  attempt 
to  appeal  to  public  opinion.  At  the 
eleventh  hour  they  decided  to  step  down 
from  their  pedestals  and  have  a  talk 
with  the  people. 

In  ordinary  times  personal  influence 
or  official  dignity  might  have  gained 
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them  a  hearing,  but  here  were  times  out 
of  joint,  and,  as  they  soon  discovered, 
the  malady  they  undertook  to  treat  had 
already  long  since  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  preventive  remedies.  The  fe- 
ver was  in  the  blood,  and  day  by  day 
fired  more  deeply  the  hearts  of  the  le- 
thargic Dutchmen. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bay- 
ard disapproved  these  long-delayed  and 
futile  measures,  but  at  the  instance  of 
his  fellows  he  went  forth  with  the  mayor 
and  Mynheer  Philipse  to  reason  with 
the  excited  crowds,  gathered  about  the 
landing-place  in  the  dock  or  upon  the 
fort  green. 

"  What 's  the  matter  here,  my 
friends  ?  "  said  the  mayor,  approaching 
the  mob  in  the  dock.  "  What  brings  you 
together  ?  Has  some  harm  befallen  ?  " 

With  the  lifelong  habit  of  subordina- 
tion, the  men  made  way  for  their  chief 
magistrate,  but  with  no  look  or  word  of 
welcome. 

"  What  new  thing  has  happened,  I 
say  ?  Have  you  not  work  to  do  and 
bread  to  eat  ?  Have  you  not  wives  and 
children  and  comfortable  homes  ?  Is 
not  God  mindful  of  you  more  than  you 
deserve,  making  your  seeds  to  sprout  in 
the  ground,  and  sending  sun  and  rain 
for  your  crops  ?  " 

Having  no  answer  at  hand  to  these 
awkward  questions,  the  listeners  main- 
tained a  sullen  silence. 

"  What 's  lacking,  I  say  ?  Or  who 
has  done  you  any  wrong  ?  What  brings 
you  here,  forsaking  your  tasks  and  wast- 
ing the  fair  daylight  with  knitted  brows 
and  mutterings  ?  " 

"  We  '11  have  no  Papist  to  rule  over 
us !  "  cried  out  some  one  bluntly  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

Directly  there  was  a  hoarse  cry  of 
applause. 

"  And  who,  tell  me,  is  a  Papist  ?  Is 
it  Mynheer  Philipse,  or  Colonel  Bayard, 
or  I  ?  " 

"  Them  that  go  with  Papists  are  no 
better  than  their  company." 


"  Who  is  the  Papist,  I  ask  ?  Not  his 
Excellency  ?  " 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a 
loud  murmur  from  the  crowd. 

"  Who  dare  stand  forward  and  lay 
such  a  charge  ?  "  demanded  the  mayor, 
with  a  show  of  indignation.  "Colonel 
Nicholson  is  no  more  a  Papist  than 
Dominie  Selyns  himself.  He  is  an  up- 
right, honest  man,  who  will  abide  by  the 
law  and  do  justice  to  all." 

But  though  they  could  not  answer,  the 
good  citizens  would  not  approve.  One 
by  one  each  little  group  melted  away 
and  disappeared,  and  the  astonished 
mayor  found  himself  again  and  again 
without  an  audience.  The  other  coun- 
cilors had  the  same  mortifying  experi- 
ence, and,  meeting  at  noon  near  the 
Stadthuys,  they  gloomily  confessed  to 
each  other  the  hopelessness  of  continu- 
ing their  efforts. 

Meantime,  as  weak  measures  are 
worse  than  none,  they  had  done  their 
cause  a  positive  harm.  The  mob  had 
no  stomach  for  truisms.  They  wanted 
dogmatism,  not  logic  ;  brute  force,  not 
persuasion.  They  wanted  boldness,  de- 
cision, action,  —  in  short,  leadership. 
And  they  found  it. 

Down  at  the  fort,  like  a  clarion,  rang 
out  incessantly,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
the  warning  voice  of  their  self-appointed 
leader,  the  prophet  of  the  hour. 

The  fateful  wheel  was  already  set 
whirling,  and  it  knew  no  pause.  -  In  mo- 
tion only  a  revolution  has  life  and  being. 
Like  an  unquenched  fire,  it  must  needs 
move  on  with  ever  swifter  and  fiercer 
progress  until  its  desolating  work  is 
done. 

Affairs  in  the  province  grew  moment- 
ly worse.  News  of  discontent,  of  in- 
subordination, of  outbreaks,  poured  in 
daily  from  the  country  districts.  In  the 
town  something  in  the  very  air  told  of 
the  impending  crisis.  The  old  leaders 
seemed  stricken  with  paralysis,  the  new 
nerved  with  a  superhuman  energy.  The 
people  awaited  in  tragic  suspense  the 
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approach  of  the  fateful  Lord's  Day,  con- 
cerning which  so  many  dark  forebodings 
had  been  uttered. 

At  last  it  came.  Strange  to  say,  Prov- 
idence saw  fit  to  lighten  the  darkness  of 
doom  by  causing  the  sun  to  shine,  the 
birds  to  sing,  and  the  waves  to  dance  in 
the  bay  as  usual.  The  worthy  citizens 
were  shocked  by  so  gross  an  incongru- 
ity. They  confidently  expected  the  day 
to  be  marked  by  awful  convulsions  of 
nature  :  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  up- 
whirled  sulphurous  flames  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  With  equal  trust  they 
looked  for  invading  hordes  of  French 
and  savages,  for  the  uprising  of  some 
secret  mysterious  order  in  society,  to  an- 
nihilate all  good  and  virtuous  men. 

Heavily  the  moments  of  the  fair  May 
morning  wore  away.  Suddenly  the  tense 
silence  was  broken  by  the  tolling  of  the 
silver-tongued  bell  in  the  fort.  The 
sweet  familiar  sound  sent  a  chill  to  the 
very  marrow  of  the  watching  and  wait- 
ing citizens.  Had  it  come  at  last  ? 
Was  this  the  signal  for  the  massacre  to 
begin  ?  Was  it  their  own  knell  ?  No. 
It  was  simply  the  call  to  the  morning 
service,  —  a  call  which  all  their  lives  they 
had  obeyed.  Now,  too,  they  must  obey 
it,  though  fire  and  sword  or  devastating 
flood  barred  the  way. 

With  nerves  high  strung  by  long  sus- 
pense, with  faces  ominous  of  evil,  they 
marched  forth,  those  honest  burghers, 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  — 
marched  stoutly  forth,  with  the  air  of 
conscious  victims  to  the  martyr's  post. 

Arrived  within  the  fort,  they  found  a 
passing  relief  in  the  presence  of  the 
large  crowd  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors assembled.  The  fortifications  gave 
a  sense  of  security,  and  their  place  of 
worship  was  a  second  home  to  them  all. 

The  famous  little  church  is  well 
known  to  students  of  history  ;  it  stands 
forth  a  prominent  and  striking  feature 
in  all  the  early  views  of  the  town,  with 
its  double-peaked  roof  and  its  marble 
inscription  proclaiming :  — 


HEEFT     DK    GEMEEXTE     DESEX     TEMPEL 
DOEN    BOUWEX 

Within,  though  severe,  it  was  not  less 
picturesque,  with  its  big  stoves  hoisted 
up  on  stilts  to  a  level  with  the  gallery, 
its  old  chandelier  fitted  with  long  can- 
dles, its  droll  little  octangular  pulpit  in 
which  the  dominie  looked  dangerously 
like  a  jack-in-the-box,  and  its  bell-rope 
dangling  in  the  middle  aisle. 

Filing  in  as  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell 
sounded,  the  men  took  their  places  on 
a  raised  bench  which  ran  around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  while  the  women  and 
children  silently  seated  themselves  in 
the  middle  space.  The  church  seemed 
cold  and  a  little  damp  after  the  warmth 
of  the  outer  air,  and  the  pervading  smell 
of  tobacco  denser  than  usual  this  morn- 
ing, as  the  men  puffed  fiercely  at  their 
pipes. 

Precisely  upon  the  point  of  the  hour 
Dominie  Selyns  climbed  into  the  pulpit, 
inverted  the  hour-glass  on  the  desk,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  deacons  sitting  in 
a  row  beneath  him  as  if  noting  the  ab- 
sence of  a  well-known  figure ;  then  gaz- 
ing calmly  about  upon  his  anxious  con- 
gregation, in  unfaltering  tones  he  gave 
out  the  hymn  "  A  firm  city  is  our  God." 

The  zieken-trooster,  with  less  com- 
mand of  himself,  pitched  the  tune  a  full 
half  tone  below  the  key,  and  the  con- 
gregation sang  it  through  in  distracting 
discord.  The  hymn  ended,  there  was 
an  unusual  interruption  to  the  service. 
A  dozen  or  more  slips  of  paper  were 
handed  up  to  the  clerk,  who  in  turn 
passed  them  one  by  one  up  to  the  high 
pulpit,  on  the  end  of  a  split  stick. 

It  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to 
the  congregation  that,  notwithstanding 
these  numerous  petitions,  no  allusion 
was  made  to  the  disturbed  state  of  af- 
fairs save  this  one  brief  passage  in  the 
long-drawn  prayer :  — 

"  O  God  of  hosts,  in  the  multitude  of 
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Thy  creatures  we  are  as  nothing,  yet 
Thou  carest  for  us  !  Teach  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  to  put  away  vain  fears,  to  dread 
no  evil  but  Thy  wrath !  Teach  us  that 
while  Thou  art  near  no  harm  can  befall 
us,  and  that  Thou  art  with  the  chosen 
of  Thy  people  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting ! " 

Midway  the  sermon  the  dominie  sud- 
denly stopped.  The  deacons  marched 
out  and  stood  in  a  row  under  the  pulpit, 
facing  the  people,  each  carrying  upon  his 
shoulder  a  pole  with  a  bag  at  the  end, 
from  which  depended  a  little  bell.  The 
dominie  solemnly  pronounced  a  blessing 
upon  the  collection  about  to  be  taken, 
and  the  deacons  started  upon  their 
rounds,  passing  the  bag  scrupulously  un- 
der the  nose  of  each  individual,  the  poor 
and  rich  alike,  who,  warned  by  the  tin- 
kling of  the  bell,  could  by  no  means  feign 
abstraction. 

From  his  seat  on  the  raised  bench  set 
apart  for  the  men  Steenie  commanded 
the  whole  congregation.  Presently  his 
eyes  brightened,  his  lips  moved,  he  start- 
ed forward  in  his  seat,  and  with  difficul- 
ty restrained  himself  from  crying  out. 
Vrouw  Leisler,  with  her  daughter,  was 
coming  down  the  aisle.  One  glance  at 
Hester's  pale  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes 
sent  the  hot  blood  in  a  flood  to  his  face. 
He  saw  her  unhappiness,  and  remem- 
bered the  cause  of  it. 

Oblivious  now  of  the  preacher's  words, 
oblivious  of  the  people's  anxiety,  the 
junker  sat  with  unconcealed  impatience 
gazing  upon  that  one  rude  bench  and  its 
occupant.  Hitherto,  Hester,  glancing 
furtively  about,  had  failed  to  discover 
him ;  but  in  the  general  movement  at- 
tending the  taking  of  the  contribution 
she  made  a  more  careful  survey.  Their 
eyes  met.  A  hundred  words  were  com- 
pressed into  the  glance. 

Meantime,  the  anxious  people,  al- 
though intent  upon  every  outside  move- 
ment, were  yet  somewhat  reassured  by 
the  serenity  of  their  pastor  and  the  calm 
and  orderly  conduct  of  the  service. 


Coming  forth  from  the  little  sanctuary, 
hcwever,  they  found  themselves  once 
more  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  plots 
and  omens.  It  was  whispered  that  Leis- 
ler and  the  captains  of  the  train-bands 
were  closeted  in  secret  session  in  the 
governor's  house,  of  which  they  had  lat- 
terly taken  possession.  Several  of  the 
train-bands  stood  drawn  up  in  arms, 
ready  for  any  emergency.  The  senti- 
nels stalked  up  and  down  with  a  porten- 
tous mien. 

After  the  service  many  of  the  little 
flock  gathered  about  their  pastor  for 
comfort  and  advice.  He  could  give 
them  no  good  reason  for  so  sudden  and 
profound  a  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
but  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  he 
would  go  himself  and  confer  with  Cap- 
tain Leisler,  and  learn,  if  possible,  the 
real  state  of  affairs. 

True  to  his  promise,  the  dominie  went 
straight  to  the  governor's  house,  and  de- 
manded admission.  After  some  delay 
he  was  ushered  into  a  large,  low-studded 
room,  where  stood  the  object  of  liis 
search  busily  haranguing  his  associates. 

Leisler  paused,  and  a  momentary  look 
of  discomfiture  swept  over  his  face  upon 
the  abrupt  entrance  of  his  pastor. 

"  Deacon  Leisler,"  said  the  divine, 
not  without  severity,  "  I  missed  your 
presence  at  church.  If  leaders  and  el- 
ders be  wanting,  how  shall  the  common 
sort  be  kept  to  their  duty  ?  " 

"  Dominie,  ye  know  well  I  am  not 
often  wanting,"  answered  Leisler  in  a 
tone  of  respect,  "  nor  would  I  now  be 
but  for  matters  of  grave  moment  which 
hold  me  here." 

"  There  be  no  matters  of  graver  mo- 
ment than  your  duty  to  God,  nor  can 
ever  be." 

Somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  prompt 
reproof,  Leisler  had  need  to  consider  a 
moment  his  reply. 

"  There  be  other  duties  than  praying 
and  psalm-singing." 

"What  other  duty  may  there  be  to 
warrant  you  in  breaking  God's  divine 
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commandment  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
Day  ?  " 

-  Watching  over  the  safety  of  his 
people,"  retorted  Leisler  quickly ;  "  tak- 
ing care  they  be  not  betrayed  to  the 
enemy ;  taking  care  that  fire  shall  not 
visit  his  sanctuary  nor  destruction  over- 
come his  flock." 

"  And  whence  comes  this  peril  ?  " 

"  From  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind, 
—  from  yonder  whore  of  pollution,  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

"  The  damned  Papists  !  "  broke  in 
Stoll. 

"  Where  find  you  proof  of  this  ?  " 

"  Everywhere.  On  every  side  they 
are  plotting  to  destroy  us.  They  lie  in 
ambush  in  our  midst.  They  are  ready 
to  rise.  When  the  hour  comes  and  the 
signal  is  given,  the  town  will  run  red 
with  the  blood  of  its  people,  and  the 
sky  be  blackened  from  the  ruin  of  our 
homes." 

"  How  comes  this  to  your  ears,  and 
not  to  mine  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  to  tell  every  man  what  I 
know,"  answered  Leisler,  his  eye  flam- 
ing with  enthusiasm,  and  his  person 
assuming  a  lofty  port.  "  'T  is  enough 
that  I  know  it.  And  yonder  traitors 
have  done  it  all !  "  pointing  towards  the 
Stadthuys. 

A  loud  murmur  of  approbation  from 
those  about  him  encouraged  the  speaker 
to  proceed. 

"  I  am  put  forth  by  my  fellow-citizens 
to  protect  them.  I  stand  in  the  breach. 
I  stand  here  ready  and  waiting,  and  if 
those  dogs  and  traitors  do  but  raise  a 
hand  "  — 

"  By  God,  we  will  sweep  them  from 
the  earth  !  "  shouted  Stoll,  finishing  the 
sentence. 

"  Silence  !  "  thundered  the  dominie, 
turning  with  blazing  eyes  upon  the 
speaker.  "  One  breath  from  Him  whose 
awful  name  you  mouth  so  glibly  would 
send  your  hardened  soul  to  burn  in 
everlasting  fire !  " 

The  abashed   ensign   quailed   before 


this  vigorous  rebuke,  and  interfered  no 
more  in  the  conversation. 

''  And  as  for  you,  Deacon  Leisler," 
pursued  the  dominie  in  a  warning  tone, 
"take  heed  what  you  do  in  the  name 
of  the  Almighty !  Take  heed  you  stir 
not  men  to  strife  without  cause  !  Take 
heed  the  fever  of  ambition  or  the  greed 
of  revenge  moves  you  not  to  deeds  for 
which  you  shall  answer  before  a  might- 
ier tribunal  than  that  of  men  !  " 

With  these  words  the  undaunted 
preacher  turned  upon  his  heel  and  with- 
drew. 

In  the  general  confusion  attending 
the  coming  forth  of  the  congregation, 
Hester  found  no  difficulty  in  slipping 
away  with  Steenie.  Regardless  of  the 
general  panic,  regardless  of  the  impend- 
ing peril,  they  walked  calmly  out  of  the 
fort,  and,  following  a  beaten  path  which 
led  towards  the  water,  made  their  way 
to  the  Copake  rocks,  a  bold  ledge  which 
formerly  jutted  forth  into  the  North 
River,  not  far  from  the  fort.  Here, 
among  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
cliff,  they  easily  found  a  seat  quite  se- 
cure from  landward  observation. 

They  sat  for  a  space  silent,  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms. 

"  Steenie  !  " 

"  My  sweetheart !  " 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  We  will  run  away." 

"  No  —  no  ;  that  I  dare  not,"  said 
Hester,  startled  at  the  bold  suggestion. 

"  Would  you  go  back  to  that  —  to 
him  yonder  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  father,"  faltered  Hester, 
in  meek  protestation. 

"  And  what  if  he  be  ?  " 

"  I  owe  him  duty  and  obedience." 

"  You  owe  him  nothing.  He  has  for- 
feited all  claims  upon  you." 

"  The  Bible  says  "  — 

"  Honor  your  father  and  mother. 
Good,  while  they  are  worthy  of  honor ; 
it  says  nothing  of  honoring  a  tyrant." 

"  We  live  in  great   dread   of   him," 
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she  went  on,  after  a  little,  in  a  tone  of 
self-justification,  "  Mary  and  mother  and 
I,  —  he  is  so  changed.  We  are  nothing 
now  to  him.  His  head  is  full  of  plots 
and  conspiracies.  He  calls  himself  a 
prophet." 

"He  is" —  The  wrathful  junker 
checked  himself.  "  'T  is  all  talk,  brag, 
and  bluster,  to  deceive  the  vulgar,  to 
bring  himself  to  power." 

"  We  know  not  what  to  think.  He 
talks  of  a  great  work  he  is  called  to  do, 
of  blood  to  be  shed,  of  fire  and  rum  and 
slaughter  —  Oh,  't  is  terrible  to  hear ! 
Then  he  fixes  his  eye  on  a  point  in  the 
air,  and  talks  in  a  way  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. We  dare  not  speak.  We 
dare  not  cross  him.  If  anything  goes 
wrong,  he  flies  into  a  mighty  passion, 
and  swears  most  wickedly." 

"  He  is  a  madman.  'T  is  not  safe  to 
live  with  him.  You  shall  not  go  back, 
—  never !  " 

"Truly  I  shudder  at  the  thought. 
We  watch  for  his  coming.  We  dread 
to  hear  his  step.  When  we  wait  to 
meet  him,  'tis  a  mercy  if  we  miss  a 
cursing.  If,  however,  we  run  away  and 
hide  out  of  his  sight,  he  sends  fiercely 
to  hale  us  forth." 

"  You  shall  never  go  back." 

"  Oh,  what  else  can  I  do  ?  There  is 
no  help  for  me." 

"  There  is,  I  say." 

"  How,  tell  me,  and  where  ?  " 

"  Listen !  I  have  a  kinswoman  at 
Vlacktebos.  She  will  receive  you  for 
my  sake.  'T  is  far  away  enough  from 
town  to  be  secure." 

Hester  looked  tempted,  but  irresolute. 

"  She  is  a  good,  pious  woman,  and 
will  give  you  kind  treatment.  After 
'tis  discovered  you  are  gone,  and  the 
storm  is  blown  over,  I  will  go  counsel 
with  Dominie  Selyns  upon  what 's  to 
be  done." 

"  I  fear,  —  't  is  an  awful  thing  to  run 
away  from  home.  How  shall  we  come 
to  this  place  ?  " 

"  Easy  enough.     We  may  go  in  my 


ketch  to  Breuckelen,  and  make  the  rest 
of  the  way  on  foot,  at  the  very  worst." 

"  We  might  be  seen  setting  forth." 

"  Not  a  bit.  We  will  sail  after  night- 
fall. Come,  let  us  go  this  very  night." 

"Sh-h!"  . 

A  sound  of  marching  feet  and  a  clat- 
ter of  arms  were  heard  approaching  from 
the  left.  Looking  around,  they  saw  a 
sergeant  of  the  train-bands  with  a  squad 
of  a  half-score  armed  men,  to  whom  had 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  patroling  the 
shore  to  guard  against  any  hostile  as- 
sault by  sea. 

"  Ei !  Ei !  "  hiccoughed  the  sergeant, 
with  a  vinous  utterance.  "  What 's  here  ? 
Here 's  mis-mischief  hatching !  Misch — 
hie  —  mischief  —  see  !  " 

"  Get  away  with  you  !  We  are  peace- 
able citizens  minding  our  own  business," 
said  Steenie,  starting  up  indignantly, 
"  and  I  warn  you  to  have  a  care  how 
you  molest  us." 

"  He-hear  him,  men  !  Look  ye  here, 
young  cock,  no  crowin'  here !  I  '11  —  I  '11 
tell  ye  wh-what  ye  are !  " 

"  It 's  Rip  !  "  exclaimed  Hester  in 
astonishment,  as  the  men  drew  nearer. 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Rip  Van  Dorn,  —  Tryntie's  good- 
man." 

"  He 's  a  meddling  fool,  whoever  he 
be." 

"  'T  is  only  that  he  has  stopped  too 
often  at  Vrouw  Litschoe's  "  — 

"I'll  tell  ye  wh-what  ye  are,"  pur- 
sued the  vigilant  sergeant.  "  Pa-Papists, 
—  a  couple  of  damned  Pa-Papists  hatch- 
ing a  p-plot." 

"  Hold  your  saucy  tongue,  and  go 
your  way !  "  cried  the  junker,  beside 
himself  with  rage. 

"  A  plot,  I  —  hie  —  say,  —  hatching 
a  plot !  I  —  I  've  been  hunting  for  ye 
all  day  !  Fetch  —  fetch  'em  along  to 
the  captain  !  " 

"  Rip  !  "  cried  Hester,  aghast  at  this 
threat.  "  Look  at  me  !  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  ?  " 

"'Rip'!  Humph!  There 's  no  R-Rips 
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here,  mark  ye  !  "  with  an  unrecogniz- 
ing  leer.  "  Sergeant,  if  ye  p-please,  — 
Ser-Sergeant  Van  Dorn,  at  your  bid- 
bidding." 

"  Listen  !  "  continued  Hester  severely. 
"  You  know  very  well  who  J.  am." 

"  That  I  do.  Ye  're  a  Pa-Papist,  — 
a  damned  fine  little  Papist !  " 

"  Hush,  I  say !  I  ani  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  you  know  it  well.  So  now 
pray  lead  your  men  away,  and  go  about 
your  business." 


Sergeant  Van  Dorn  shook  his  head, 
and  hiccoughed  out  a  very  cunning 
laugh. 

"  My  business  !  So  !  That  will  I,  and 
t-take  ye  along  with  me  !  Ye  shall 
g-go  to  the  captain  and  t-tell  all  about 
the  p-plot  ye  're  ma-making  here  with 
this  other  Pa-Papist !  " 

Whereupon,  in  spite  of  entreaty, 
threat,  or  expostulation,  the  two  were 
led  away  in  custody  by  the  triumphant 
Rip. 

Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner. 


A  MOUNTAIN-SIDE   RAMBLE. 


THERE  are  two  sayings  of  Scripture 
which  to  my  mind  seem  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate for  pleasant  Sundays,  —  "  Be- 
hold the  fowls  of  the  air,"  and  "  Con- 
sider the  lilies."  The  first  is  a  morning 
text,  as  anybody  may  see,  while  the 
second  is  more  conveniently  practiced 
upon  later  in  the  day,  when  the  dew  is 
off  the  grass.  With  certain  of  the  more 
esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Bible  (the  duty 
of  turning  the  other  cheek,  for  example, 
or  of  selling  all  that  one  has  and  giving 
to  the  poor)  we  may  sometimes  be 
troubled  what  to  do,  —  unless,  like  the 
world  in  general,  we  turn  them  over  to 
Count  Tolstoi  and  his  followers ;  but 
with  such  precepts  as  I  have  quoted  no- 
body is  likely  to  quarrel,  least  of  all  any 
"natural  man."  For  myself,  I  find 
them  always  a  comfort,  no  matter  what 
my  mood  or  condition,  and  their  obser- 
vance becomes  doubly  agreeable  when  I 
am  away  from  home  ;  the  thought  of  be- 
holding a  strange  species  of  fowl,  or  of 
considering  a  new  sort  of  lily,  proving 
even  more  attractive  than  the  prospect 
of  listening  to  a  new  minister,  or,  what 
is  somewhat  less  probable,  of  hearing  a 
new  sermon. 

Thus  it  was  with  me,  not  long  ago, 
when  I  found  myself  suddenly  left  alone 


at  a  small  hotel  in  the  Franconia  Val- 
ley. The  day  was  lowery,  as  days  in 
the  mountains  are  apt  to  be ;  but  when 
duty  goes  along  with  inclination,  a  pos- 
sible sprinkling  is  no  very  serious  hin- 
drance. Besides,  a  fortnight  of  "  catch- 
ing weather "  had  brought  me  into  a 
state  of  something  like  philosophical  in- 
difference. I  must  be  reckoned  either 
with  the  just  or  with  the  unjust,  —  so 
I  had  come  to  reason,  —  and  of  course 
must  expect  now  and  then  to  be  rained 
on.  Accordingly,  after  dinner,  I  tucked 
my  faithful  umbrella  under  my  arm,  and 
started  up  the  Notch  road. 

I  had  in  view  a  quiet,  meditative  ram- 
ble, in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  and  could  think  of  nothing  more  to 
the  purpose  than  a  visit  to  a  pair  of  de- 
serted farms,  out  in  the  woods  on  the 
mountain-side.  The  lonesome  fields  and 
the  crumbling  houses  would  touch  my 
imagination,  and  perhaps  chasten  my 
spirit.  Thither  would  I  go,  and  "  con- 
sider the  lilies."  I  am  never  much  of 
a  literalist,  —  except  when  a  strict  con- 
struction favors  the  argument,  —  and  in 
the  present  instance  it  did  not  strike  me 
as  at  all  essential  that  I  should  find  any 
specimens  of  the  genus  Lillum.  Any 
member  of  the  great  and  noble  family 
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of  the  Lillacete  —  the  pretty  clintonia, 
now  a  little  out  of  season,  or  even  the 
Indian  cucumber-root  —  would  come 
fairly  within  the  spirit  of  the  text ;  while, 
if  worst  came  to  worst,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  no  scarcity  of  grass,  itself  noth- 
ing but  a  kind  of  degenerate  lily,  if 
some  recent  theories  may  be  trusted. 

I  followed  the  highway  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  then  took  a  wood-road  (a  "  cart- 
path"  I  should  call  it,  if  I  dared  to 
speak  in  my  own  tongue,  wherein  I  was 
born)  running  into  the  forest  on  the  left. 
This  brought  me  before  long  to  a  "  pair 
of  bars,"  over  which  I  clambered  into  a 
grassy  field,  the  first  of  the  two  ancient 
clearings  I  had  come  out  to  see.  The 
scanty  acres  must  have  been  wrested 
from  the  encompassing  forest  at  no  small 
cost  of  patience  and  hard  labor.  And 
after  all,  the  farm  proved  not  to  pay  for 
its  tillage.  A  waste  of  energy,  as  things 
now  looked ;  but  who  is  to  judge  of  such 
matters  ?  It  is  not  given  to  every  man 
to  see  the  work  of  his  hands  established. 
A  good  many  of  us,  I  suspect,  might  be 
thankful  to  know  that  anything  we  have 
ever  done  would  be  found  worthy  of 
mention  fifty  years  from  now,  though 
the  mention  were  only  by  way  of  point- 
ing a  moral. 

The  old  barn  was  long  ago  blown 
down,  and  as  I  mounted  the  fence  a 
woodchuck  went  scampering  out  of  sight 
among  the  timbers.  The  place  was  not 
entirely  uninhabited,  as  it  seemed,  in 
spite  of  appearances ;  and  as  I  turned 
toward  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
stood  uninvitingly  open,  there  sat  a 
second  woodchuck  in  the  doorway,  fac- 
ing me,  intent  and  motionless,  full  of 
wonderment,  no  doubt,  at  the  unspeak- 
able impertinence  of  such  an  intrusion. 
I  was  glad  to  see  him,  at  any  rate, 
and  made  haste  to  tell  him  so;  greet- 
ing him  in  the  rather  unceremonious 
language  wherewith  the  now  famous  tit- 
mouse is  said  to  have  addressed  our 
foremost  American  gentleman  and  plii- 
losopher : — 


"  Good  day,  good  sir ! 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger ! 
Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places." 

But  the  churlish  fellow  had  no  notion  of 
doing  the  honors,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
advanced  two  or  three  paces  he  whisked 
about,  and  vanished  inside  the  door. 
"  Well  done  !  "  I  thought.  "  Great  is 
evolution.  Woodchucks  used  to  be  cave- 
dwellers,  but  they  are  getting  to  live 
above  ground,  like  the  rest  of  us.  So 
does  history  repeat  itself.  Who  knows 
how  soon  they  may  be  putting  up  cot- 
tages on  their  own  account  ?  "  Perhaps 
I  gave  the  creature  more  credit  than 
really  belonged  to  him.  I  followed  him 
into  the  house,  but  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
lived  in  a  cave,  after  all.  Nearly  half 
the  flooring  had  rotted  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  his  getting  into 
the  cellar.  He  may  have  taken  the  old 
farmhouse  as  a  convenient  portico  for 
his  burrow,  a  sort  of  storm-porch,  as  it 
were.  In  his  eyes  this  may  be  the  final 
end  and  aim,  the  teleological  purpose,  of 
all  such  board-and-shingle  edifices.  Mr. 
Raskin  seems  to  hold  that  a  house  falls 
short  of  its  highest  usefulness  until  it 
has  become  a  ruin  ;  and  who  knows  but 
woodchucks  may  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion? 

This  particular  house  was  in  two 
parts,  one  of  them  considerably  more 
ancient  than  the  other.  This  older  por- 
tion it  was,  of  which  the  floor  had  so 
badly  (or  so  well)  fallen  into  decay ; 
while  the  ceiling,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  em- 
ulation, had  settled  till  it  described  al- 
most a  semicircle  of  convexity.  To 
look  at  it,  one  felt  as  if  the  law  of  grav- 
ity were  actually  being  imposed  upon. 

It  must  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  household,  this  doubling 
of  its  quarters.  Things  were  looking 
well  with  the  man.  His  crops  were 
good,  his  family  increasing ;  his  wife 
had  begun  to  find  the  house  uncomfort- 
ably small;  they  could  afford  to  enlarge 
it  Hence  this  addition,  this  "new 
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part."  as  no  doubt  they  were  in  the 
haliit  of  calling  it,  with  pardonable  sat- 
i>!artion.  Jt  was  more  substantially 
built  than  the  original  dwelling,  and 
possessed,  what  I  dare  say  its  mistress 
had  set  her  heart  upon,  one  plastered 
room.  The  u  new  part  "  !  How  ironi- 
cal the  words  sounded,  as  I  repeated 
them  to  myself  !  If  things  would  only 
stay  new,  or  if  it  were  men's  houses 
only  that  grew  old  ! 

The  people  who  lived  here  had  little 
occasion  to  hang  their  walls  with  pictures. 
When  they  wanted  something  to  look 
at,  they  had  but  to  go  to  the  window 
and  gaze  upon  the  upper  slopes  of 
Mount  Lafayette  and  Mount  Cannon, 
rising  in  beauty  beyond  the  intervening 
forest.  But  every  New  England  wo- 
man must  have  a  bit  of  flower  garden, 
no  matter  what  her  surroundings ;  and 
even  here  I  was  glad  to  notice,  just  in 
front  of  the  door,  a  clump  of  cinnamon 
rose  bushes,  all  uncared  for,  of  course, 
but  flourishing  as  in  a  kind  of  immortal 
youth  (this  old-fashioned  rose  must  be 
one  of  Time's  favorites),  and  just  now 
bright  with  blossoms.  For  sentiment's 
sake  I  plucked  one,  thinking  of  the 
hands  that  did  the  same  years  ago,  and 
ere  this,  in  all  likelihood,  were  under 
the  sod ;  thinking,  too,  of  other  hands, 
long,  long  vanished,  and  of  a  white  rose 
bush  that  used  to  stand  beside  another 
door. 

On  both  sides  of  the  house  were  ap- 
ple-trees, a  few  of  them  still  in  good 
trim,  but  the  greater  number  decrepit 
after  years  of  buffeting  by  mountain 
storms.  A  phoebe  sat  quietly  on  the 
ridge-pole,  and  a  chipper  was  singing 
from  the  orchard.  What  knew  they 
of  time,  or  of  time's  mutations?  The 
house  might  grow  old,  —  the  house  and 
the  trees;  but  if  the  same  misfortune 
ever  befalls  phuebcs  and  sparrows,  we 
are,  fortunately,  none  the  wiser.  To 
human  eyes  they  are  always  young  and 
fresh,  like  the  buttercups  that  bespan- 
gled the  grass  before  me,  or  like  the  sun 


that  shone  brightly  upon  the  tranquil 
scene. 

Turning  away  from  the  house  and  the 
grassy  field  about  it,  I  got  over  a  stone- 
wall into  a  pasture  fast  growing  up  to 
wood :  spruces,  white  pines,  red  pines, 
paper  birches,  and  larches,. with  a  pro- 
fusion of  meadow-sweet  sprinkled  every- 
where among  them.  A  nervous  flicker 
started  at  my  approach,  stopped  for  an 
instant  to  reconnoitre,  and  then  made  off 
in  haste.  A  hermit  thrush  was  singing, 
and  the  bird  that  is  called  the  "  preach- 
er "  —  who  takes  no  summer  vacation, 
but  holds  forth  in  "  God's  first  temple  " 
for  the  seven  days  of  every  week  — 
was  delivering  his  homily  with  all  ear- 
nestness. He  must  preach,  it  seemed, 
whether  men  would  hear  or  forbear. 
He  had  already  announced  his  text,  but 
I  could  not  certainly  make  out  what  it 
was.  "  Here  we  have  no  continuing 
city,"  perhaps ;  or  it  might  have  been, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher, 
all  is  vanity."  It  should  have  been  one 
of  these,  or  so  I  thought ;  but,  as  all 
church-goers  must  have  observed,  the 
connection  between  text  and  sermon  is 
sometimes  more  or  less  recondite,  and 
once  in  a  while,  like  the  doctrine  of  the 
sermon  itself,  requires  to  be  taken  on 
faith.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed, 
as  no  doubt  in  many  others,  the  pew 
was  quite  as  likely  to  be  at  fault  as  the 
pulpit.  The  red-eye's  eloquence  was 
never  very  persuasive  to  my  ear.  Its 
short  sentences,  its  tiresome  upward 
inflections,  its  everlasting  repetitious- 
ness,  and  its  sharp,  querulous  tone  long 
since  became  to  me  an  old  story ;  and 
I  have  always  thought  that  whoever 
dubbed  this  vireo  the  "  preacher  "  could 
have  had  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the 
clergy. 

I  stayed  not  to  listen,  therefore,  but 
kept  on  through  the  wood,  while  a  pur- 
ple finch  pitched  a  tune  on  one  side  of 
the  path  (he  appeared  to  feel  no  com- 
punctions about  interrupting  the  red- 
eye's exhortation),  and  a  squirrel  sprung 
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his  rattle  on  the  other ;  and  presently  I 
came  to  the  second  farm  :  a  large  clear- 
ing, bounded  by  the  forest  on  all  hands, 
but  after  these  many  years  still  yielding 
a  very  respectable  hay-crop  (so  does  the 
good  that  men  do  live  after  them),  and 
with  a  house  and  barn  still  standing  at 
the  lower  end.  I  reached  the  house  just 
in  time  to  escape  a  shewer,  making  an  en- 
forced obeisance  as  I  entered.  It  was  but 
the  ghost  of  a  dwelling,  —  the  door  off 
its  hinges,  and  no  glass  in  the  four  small 
windows  ;  but  it  had  a  substantial  qual- 
ity about  it,  notwithstanding,  as  a  not 
very  tall  man  was  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  reminded,  should  he  carry  himself 
a  trifle  too  proudly  under  the  big  un- 
hewn timbers.  It  is  better  to  stoop 
than  to  bump  your  head,  they  seemed 
to  be  saying.  Hither  came  no  tourists 
but  the  rabbits  ;  and  they,  it  was  plain, 
were  not  so  much  tourists  as  permanent 
residents.  As  I  looked  at  the  blank 
walls  and  door-posts,  after  a  fortnight's 
experience  among  the  mountains,  I  felt 
grateful  at  the  sight  of  boards  on  which 
Brown  of  Boston  and  Smith  of  Smith- 
field  had  not  yet  inscribed  their  illus- 
trious names.  I  had  left  the  city  in 
search  of  rest  and  seclusion.  For  the 
time,  in  the  presence  of  Nature  herself, 
I  would  gladly  have  forgotten  the  very 
existence  of  my  all  -  too  -  famous  coun- 
trymen ;  and  I  rejoiced  accordingly  to 
have  found  one  lonely  spot  to  which 
their  restless  feet  had  not  yet  penetrat- 
ed. Tall  grass  grew  untrodden  quite 
up  to  the  door -sill;  raspberry  vines 
thrust  their  arms  in  at  the  paneless  win- 
dows ;  there  was  neither  paint  nor  plas- 
tering ;  and  the  tiny  cupboard  was  so 
bare  that  it  set  my  irreverent  fancy  to 
quoting  Mother  Goose  in  the  midst  of 
my  most  serious  moralizings. 

The  owner  of  this  farm,  like  his  neigh- 
bor, had  planted  an  apple  orchard,  and 
his  wife  a  patch  of  cinnamon  roses  ;  and, 
not  to  treat  one  better  than  another,  I 
picked  a  rose  here  also.  There  is  no 
lover  of  flowers  but  likes  to  have  his 


garden  noticed,  and  the  good  housewife 
would  have  been  pleased,  I  knew,  could 
she  have  seen  me  looking  carefully  for 
her  handsomest  and  sweetest  bud. 

By  this  time  the  shower  was  over, 
and  a  song-sparrow  was  giving  thanks. 
I  might  never  have  another  opportunity 
to  follow  up  an  old  forest  path,  of 
which  I  had  heard  vague  reports  as 
leading  from  this  point  to  the  railway. 
"  It  starts  from  the  upper  corner  of  the 
farm,"  my  informant  had  said.  To  the 
upper  corner  I  went,  therefore,  through 
the  rank,  wet  grass.  But  I  found  no 
sign  of  what  I  was  looking  for,  and 
with  some  heartfelt  but  unreportable 
soliloquizings,  to  the  effect  that  a  coun- 
tryman's directions,  like  dreams,  are  al- 
ways to  be  read  backwards,  I  started 
straight  down  toward  the  lower  corner, 
saying  to  myself  that  I  ought  to  have 
had  the  wit  to  take  that  course  in  the 
beginning.  Sure  enough,  the  path  was 
there,  badly  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
young  trees,  but  still  traceable.  A  few 
rods,  and  I  came  to  the  brook.  The 
bridge  was  mostly  gone,  as  I  had  been 
forewarned  it  probably  would  be,  but  a 
single  big  log  answered  a  foot  passen- 
ger's requirements.  Once  across  the 
bridge,  however,  I  could  discover  no 
sign  of  a  trail.  But  what  of  that  ?  The 
sun  was  shining ;  I  had  only  to  keep  it 
at  my  back,  and  I  was  sure  to  bring 
up  at  the  railroad.  So  I  set  out,  and 
for  a  while  traveled  on  bravely.  Then 
I  began  to  bethink  myself  that  I  was 
not  going  up-hill  quite  so  fast  as  it 
seemed  I  ought  to  be  doing.  Was  I 
really  approaching  the  railway,  after  all? 
Or  had  I  started  in  a  wrong  direction 
(being  in  the  woods  at  the  time),  and 
was  I  heading  along  the  mountain-side 
in  such  a  course  that  I  might  walk  all 
night,  and  all  the  while  be  only  plun- 
ging deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest  ? 
The  suggestion  was  not  pleasurable.  If 
I  could  only  see  the  mountain !  But 
the  thick  foliage  put  that  out  of  the 
question. 
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After  a  short  debate  with  myself  I 
concluded  to  be  prudent,  and  make 
my  way  back  to  the  brook  while  I  still 
had  the  sun  to  guide  me;  for  I  now 
called  to  mind  the  showeriness  of  the 
day,  and  the  strong  likelihood  that  the 
sky  might  at  any  moment  be  overcast. 
Even  as  things  were,  there  was  no 
assurance  that  I  might  not  strike  the 
brook  at  some  distance  from  the  bridge, 
and  so  at  some  distance  from  the  trail, 
with  no  means  of  determining  whether 
it  was  above  or  below  me.  I  began  my 
retreat,  and  pretty  soon,  luckily  or  un- 
luckily, —  I  am  not  yet  certain  which,  — 
in  some  unaccountable  manner,  my  feet 
found  themselves  again  in  the  path. 

Now,  then,  I  would  carry  out  my 
original  intention,  and  I  turned  straight 
about.  For  a  while  the  path  held  clear. 
Then  it  was  blocked  by  a  big  tree  that 
had  toppled  into  it  lengthwise.  I  must 
go  round  the  obstruction,  and  pick  up 
the  trail  at  the  other  end.  But  the 
trail  would  not  be  picked  up.  It  had 
faded  out  or  run  into  the  ground.  Fi- 
nally, when  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
owning  myself  beaten,  my  eyes  all  at 
once  fell  upon  it,  running  along  before 
me.  A  second  experience  of  the  same 
kind  set  me  thinking  how  long  it  would 
take  to  go  a  mile  or  two  at  this  rate  (it 
was  already  half  past  four  o'clock),  even 
if  I  did  not  in  the  end  lose  my  way  alto- 
gether. But  I  kept  on  till  I  was  stopped, 
not  by  a  single  windfall,  but  by  a  tangle 
of  half  a  dozen.  This  time  I  hunted  for 
a  continuation  of  the  path  on  the  further 
side  till  I  was  out  of  patience,  and  then 
determined  to  be  done  with  the  foolish 
business,  and  go  back  by  the  way  I 
had  come.  A  very  sensible  resolve,  but 
when  I  came  to  put  it  into  execution 
it  turned  out  to  be  too  late.  The  path 
was  lost  entirely.  I  must  fall  back  upon 
the  sun ;  and  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told, 
I  commenced  feeling  slightly  uncomfort- 
able. The  bushes  were  wet ;  my  cloth- 
ing was  drenched  ;  I  had  neither  com- 
pass nor  matches  ;  it  certainly  would  be 


anything    but    agreeable    to    spend   the 
night  in  the  forest. 

Happily,  there  was,  for  the  present, 
no  great  danger  of  matters  coming  to 
such  a  pass.  If  the  sun  would  only 
shine  for  half  an  hour  longer  I  could 
reach  the  brook  (I  could  probably  reach 
it  without  the  sun),  and  even  if  I  missed 
the  bridge  I  could  follow  the  stream  out 
of  the  woods  before  dark.  I  was  not 
frightened,  but  I  was  beginning  to  trem- 
ble lest  I  should  be.  The  loss  of  the 
path  was  in  itself  little  to  worry  about. 
But  what  if  I  should  lose  my  wits  also, 
as  many  a  man  had  done  in  circumstances 
no  worse,  and  with  consequences  most  dis- 
astrous ?  Unpleasant  stories  came  into 
my  head,  and  I  remember  repeating  to 
myself  more  than  once  (candor  is  bet- 
ter than  felicity  of  phrase),  "  Be  care- 
ful, now ;  don't  get  rattled  !  "  Then, 
having  thus  pulled  myself  together,  as 
an  Englishman  would  say,  I  faced  the 
sun  and  began  "stepping  westward," 
though  with  no  thought  of  Wordsworth's 
poem.  A  spectator  might  have  suspect- 
ed that  if  I  was  not  "  rattled,"  I  was  at 
least  not  far  from  it.  "  Now  who  is 
this,"  he  might  have  queried, 

' '  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  I  was,  of  course,  on  the 
lookout  for  any  signs  of  the  missing 
path,  and  after  a  time  I  descried  in  the 
distance,  on  one  side,  what  looked  like 
a  patch  of  bushes  growing  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest.  I  made  for  it,  and,  as  I 
expected,  found  myself  once  more  on 
the  trail.  This  time  I  held  it,  reached 
the  bridge,  crossed  it,  and,  still  keeping 
up  my  pace,  was  presently  out  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  old  farm,  startling  a 
brood  of  young  partridges  on  the  way. 
Happy  birds  !  They  were  never  afraid 
of  passing  a  night  in  the  woods.  A 
most  absurd  notion !  But  man,  as  he 
is  the  strongest  of  all  animals,  so  is  he 
also  the  weakest  and  most  defenseless. 

This  last  reflection  is  an  afterthought, 
I  freely  acknowledge.  At  the  moment 
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I  was  taken  up  with  the  peacefulness  of 
the  pastoral  scene  into  which  I  had  so 
happily  emerged,  and  was  in  no  mood 
to  envy  anybody.  How  bright  and 
cheerful  the  ragworts  and  buttercups 
looked,  and  what  sweet  and  homelike 
music  the  robin  made,  singing  from  one 
of  the  apple-trees !  The  cool  north  wind 
wafted  the  spicy  odor  of  the  cinnamon 
roses  to  my  nostrils ;  but  —  alas  for  the 
prosaic  fact !  — the  same  cool  wind  struck 
through  my  saturated  garments,  bidding 
me  move  on.  The  pessimistic  preacher 
was  right  when  he  said,  "Truly  the 
light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it 
is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  I 
wonder  whether  he  was  ever  bewildered 
in  a  dark  wood.  From  boyhood  I  have 
loved  the  forest,  with  its  silence,  its 
shadows,  and  its  deep  isolation,  but  for 
the  present  I  had  had  my  fill  of  such 
mercies. 

As  I  came  out  upon  the  highway,  it 
occurred  to  me  what  Emerson  says  of 
Thoreau,  —  that  "  he  could  not  bear  to 
hear  the  sound  of  his  own  steps,  and 
therefore  never  willingly  walked  in  the 
road."  My  own  taste,  I  was  obliged 
to  admit,  was  somewhat  less  fastidious. 
Indeed,  my  boots,  soaked  through  and 


through  as  they  were,  made  very  grate- 
ful music  striking  along  the  gravel.  And 
after  supper,  while  walking  back  and 
forth  upon  the  piazza,  in  all  the  luxury 
of  slippers  and  a  winter  overcoat,  I 
turned  more  than  once  from  the  glories 
of  the  sunset  to  gaze  upon  the  black 
slope  of  Lafayette,  thinking  within  my- 
self how  much  less  comfortable  I  should 
be  up  yonder  in  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est, so  dark  and  wet,  without  company, 
without  fire,  without  overcoat,  and  with- 
out supper.  After  all,  mere  animal  com- 
fort is  not  to  be  despised.  Let  us  be 
thankful,  I  said,  for  the  good  things  of 
life,  of  no  matter  what  grade ;  yes, 
though  they  be  only  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing and  a  summer  hotel. 

It  was  laughable  how  my  quiet  ram- 
ble had  turned  out.  My  friend,  the 
red-eyed  vireo,  may  or  may  not  have 
stuck  to  his  text ;  but  if  he  had  seen 
me  in  the  midst  of  my  retreat,  dash- 
ing through  the  bushes  and  clambering 
over  the  fallen  trees,  he  certainly  never 
would  have  guessed  mine.  "  Consider 
the  lilies,"  indeed !  He  was  more  likely 
to  think  of  a  familiar  Old  Testament 
scripture  :  "  The  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth." 

Bradford  Torrey. 
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SINCE  1824,  when  trotting  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  as  a  sport,  the  rec- 
ord has  been  reduced  from  2  minutes  40 
seconds  to  2  minutes  8|  seconds.  Whence 
comes  this  great  advance?  It  is  due 
to  improvements  in  trotting-courses,  in 
sulkies,  in  horseshoes,  in  boots  and  toe- 
weights,  in  harness  (particularly  in  the 
device  of  the  overdraw  check),  in  train- 
ing and  driving,  and  finally  in  the  speed 
and  endurance  of  the  trotters  them- 
selves. The  gain  in  actual  speed  for  a 
short  distance  has  been  much  slighter 


than  is  commonly  supposed.  So  long 
ago  as  1866,  Hiram  Woodruff  drove 
Mr.  Bonner's  gray  mare  Peerless  (who 
was  bred  like  Dexter,  being  in  part 
Messenger  and  in  part  Star)  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two 
minutes,  —  and  this  not  to  a  sulky,  but 
to  a  skeleton  wagon,  a  four-wheeled  ve- 
hicle, which  is  much  heavier.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  rate  of  going  will  ever 
greatly  be  surpassed,  though  it  is,  I 
think,  commonly  believed  by  horsemen 
that  some  time  or  other  a  mile  will  be 
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trotted  in  two  minutes.  The  gain  will 
probably  be  not  so  much  in  speed  for  a 
short  distance  as  in  the  ability  to  main- 
tain speed  for  a  full  circuit  of  the  track. 
Even  Maud  S.  flagged  a  little  on  the 
last  quarter  of  her  fastest  mile. 

For  the  past  fifty  years,  and  especial- 
ly for  the  latter  half  of  that  time,  much 
ingenuity  and  inventive  skill  have  been 
employed  to  afford  the  trotter  all  the 
mechanical  assistance  that  is  possible. 
Tracks  are  made  of  an  elliptical  instead 
of  a  round  shape,  because  the  two  long 
stretches  or  straight  pieces  thus  obtained 
give  the  horse,  particularly  a  big-striding 
one,  the  opportunity  that  he  requires  to 
get  up  his  speed.  Courses  laid  out  in 
this  way  are  found  to  be  much  faster 
than  the  old  tracks,  which  were  more 
nearly  round.  Then,  too,  the  footing 
has  been  improved.  The  best  tracks 
now  have  an  underlayer  of  turf,  which 
makes  them  springy,  and  the  surface  is 
soft  without  being  deep  or  heavy.  The 
sulky  drawn  by  Dutchman,  the  old-time 
trotter,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  a  former  pa- 
per,1 weighed  eighty-two  pounds.  Hiram 
Woodruff,  writing  in  1867,  mentioned 
this  fact,  adding,  "  I  now  have  two  that 
weigh  less  than  sixty  pounds."  The 
present  weight  is  about  forty  pounds.2 
This  reduction  of  forty  pounds,  or  one 
half  of  the  total  weight,  since  Dutch- 
man's day  makes  a  great  difference  in 
time  for  a  mile,  being  probably  equiva- 
lent on  the  average  to  about  one  and  a 
half  seconds. 

Equal  mechanical  skill  has  been  ex- 
erted in  another  direction.  Many  horses 
cannot  be  driven  at  anything  like  their 
highest  speed  without  danger  of  cutting 
themselves,  by  striking  one  foot  or  leg 
against  another,  especially  when  they 
"  break  ; "  and  to  protect  them  from 
injury  in  this  manner  a  great  variety 
of  "  boots  "  has  been  invented.  Count- 
ing different  sizes  of  these  articles  sepa- 

1  Vide  The  Atlantic  for  May,  1889. 

2  I  have  seen  lately  in  a  Boston  warehouse  a 
skeleton  wagon  that  weighs  but  fifty  pounds, 


rately,  the  number  of  them  now  on  sale 
is  over  two  hundred.  Very  few  trotters 
are  able  to  dispense  with  boots  entirely, 
and  many  of  them  could  not  be  used  as 
race  horses  at  all  except  for  these  appli- 
ances. The  shoeing  of  trotting  horses, 
again,  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  so  is  the 
use  of  toe-weights,  which  are  small  pieces 
of  brass  screwed  or  otherwise  attached 
to  the  hoofs  of  the  fore-feet.  Heavy 
shoes  and  toe-weights  are  employed  to 
make  horses  trot  who  otherwise  would 
pace,  to  keep  them  level  in  their  gait, 
and  sometimes  to  cause  a  lengthening  of 
their  stride.  The  difficulty  and  impor- 
tance of  these  matters  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  a  change  of  no  more 
than  two  ounces  in  a  trotter's  fore-shoes 
or  toe-weights  would,  in  many  cases, 
make  a  difference  of  several  seconds  in 
his  speed  for  a  mile,  and  consequently  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  his  value  as  a  race 
horse.  The  necessity  for  toe-weights  or 
heavy  shoes  lies  in  some  defect  of  con- 
formation or  of  gait,  and  when  a  trotter 
is  obliged  to  carry  a  heavy  load  in  this 
manner  his  feet  and  legs  suffer.  The 
famous  Smuggler,  a  noble  brown  stallion 
with  a  white  blaze  in  his  face,  a  heavy  and 
powerful  animal,  was  originally  a  pacer, 
and  in  his  races  he  wore  shoes  on  his 
fore-feet  weighing  two  pounds  each  ;  in 
fact,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  at  one 
time  three  pounds  on  each  fore-foot. 
His  great  strength  and  courage  enabled 
him  to  bear  this  burden,  but  eventually 
it  disabled  him.  Smuggler  was  once 
sold  for  $40,000,  the  highest  price,  un- 
til a  few  months  ago,  ever  paid  in  this 
country  for  a  horse  ;  and  though  he  was 
capable  of  very  high  speed,  he  must  be 
regarded  as  on  the  whole  a  failure.  If 
he  made  a  single  break  in  a  race,  he  lost 
so  much  ground  that  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  be  distanced.  This  peculiarity  is  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  H.  T.  Helm,  an  intelli- 
gent writer,  who  says  that  Smuggler's 

and  a  top  buggy  that  weighs  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pounds.  Such  vehicles  might 
almost  be  described  as  works  of  art. 
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stride  with  his  fore -legs  is  not  long 
enough  to  correspond  with  the  tremen- 
dous stroke  of  his  hind-legs,  and  con- 
sequently that  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  bal- 
ance. If  he  does  so.  one  of  two  things 
must  occur :  he  will  either  fall  headlong 
and  prostrate  on  the  ground,  —  which 
of  course  does  not  happen,  —  or  he  will 
throw  out  both  fore-feet  together ;  in 
other  words,  gallop  instead  of  trot.  But 
Smuggler  gallops  very  high  in  front, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to 
change  quickly  back  again  from  the  gal- 
lop to  the  trot :  his  speed  has  to  be  very 
much  reduced  before  he  can  pass  from 
one  gait  to  the  other,  and  in  this  way  he 
loses  so  much  ground  that  the  other 
horses  in  the  race  are  very  likely  to  dis- 
distance  him.  That  a  horse  so  heavily 
handicapped  by  toe-weights  could  trot 
such  races  as  Smuggler  did  is  a  good 
illustration  of  equine  strength  and  pluck. 

The  last  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  trotting  horse  is  the  driver ;  and 
here  we  touch  upon  the  great  difference 
between  running  and  trotting  races.  A 
running  race  may  be  described,  with 
some  exaggeration,  as  a  brief  but  spir- 
ited flight  of  colts  ridden  by  boys, 
whereas  a  trotting  race  is  a  long-drawn 
contest  between  seasoned  horses  and 
mature  men,  who  are  commonly  the 
trainers  as  well  as  the  drivers  of  their 
steeds.  Not  all  running  horses,  to  be 
sure,  are  colts,  nor  all  their  riders  boys, 
but  the  limit  of  age  in  the  horse  and  of 
weight  in  the  man  is  quickly  reached. 
In  trotting  races,  the  jockeys  are  always 
men  ;  the  standard  weight  is  150  pounds, 
and  if  the  driver  falls  below  that  he  must 
carry  lead  enough  on  his  sulky  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  In  running  races, 
steeplechases  excepted,  the  weight  (in- 
cluding that  of  the  rider)  varies,  roughly 
speaking,  from  75  to  130  pounds,  and  a 
Fred  Archer  who  tips  the  scales,  at  any- 
thing over  120  must  retire  to  private  life. 
Then,  again,  running  races,  nowadays 
at  least,  almost  invariably  consist  of  a 
single  dash,  whereas  trotting  races  are 
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in  heats,  the  best  three  in  five  :  and  this 
affords  an  opportunity  for  stratagem  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  driver ;  for 
courage,  endurance,  and  even  for  recu- 
peration on  the  part  of  the  horse.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  the  trotting  race,  an  ele- 
ment of  subtlety  which  gives  it  a  peculiar 
fascination.  The  typical  driver  who  has 
been  evolved  from  these  conditions  is  a 
spare  but  sinewy  man,  with  a  quiet  man- 
ner and  a  firm  mouth,  —  as  distinctly 
American  a  person  as  any  that  can  be 
found.  His  chief  qualities,  so  far  as  the 
horse  is  concerned,  are  sympathy  and 
resolution.  "  Confidence  between  the 
trotting  horse  and  his  driver,"  said  the 
great  master  of  the  art,  "  is  of  the  utmost 
importance :  it  is  all  in  all.  Some  men  in- 
spire it  readily,  so  that  a  horse  will  take 
hold  and  do  all  he  knows  the  first  time 
the  man  drives  him.  For  another  man 
the  same  horse  will  not  trot  a  yard.  The 
truth  is  that  the  horse  is  a  very  know- 
ing, sagacious  creature,  much  more  so 
than  he  gets  credit  for.  If  a  driver  has 
no  settled  system  of  his  own,  or  if  he  is 
rash  or  severe  without  cause,  it  is  not 
likely  that  confidence  will  be  inspired  in 
the  horse  even  in  a  long  time." 

It  is  a  fact  often  remarked  that  some 
drivers  succeed  much  better  with  certain 
equine  families  than  with  others,  the 
reason  doubtless  being  that  they  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  them  in  disposition.  A 
trainer,  for  example,  who  did  very  well 
with  a  well-known  high  -  spirited  and 
willful  breed  failed  conspicuously  with 
another  strain,  of  a  milder  and  more 
gentle  nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  boisterous 
drivers,  but  they  are  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful ;  in  fact,  the  quality  of  a  horseman 
can  almost  be  discovered  by  observing 
the  manner  in  which  he  goes  up  to  the  ani- 
mal's head  or  enters  his  stall.  Tl»e  loud, 
rough  fellow  may  be  a  judge  of  sound- 
ness, and  pretty  well  qualified  for  the 
box  seat  of  a  hack ;  but  he  is  not  the 
man  for  a  close  finish  with  a  tired  horse, 
when  victory  depends  upon  calling  out 
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the  last  reserve  of  strength ;  nor  will  he 
make  the  successful  trainer  of  a  high- 
strung  colt.  The  trotter,  moreover,  can- 
not be  convinced  by  mere  noise  and  vio- 
lence :  he  is  much  too  clever  an  animal 
for  that,  and  will  hardly  be  cheated  into 
thinking  that  the  jockey  possesses  any 
quality  which  he  really  lacks.  But  when 
a  driver  has  the  required  combination  of 
sympathy  and  force,  the  trotter  is  quick 
to  recognize  his  master  and  ready  to 
obey  him. 

"  One  half  of  a  horse's  speed,"  wrote 
Mr.  George  Wilkes,  "  is  in  the  mind  of 
his  rider  or  driver.  When  it  is  known 
to  the  world  that  a  horse  has  made  a 
mile  a  second  or  half  second  faster  than 
it  was  ever  made  before,  some  rider  of 
some  other  horse,  nerving  himself  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  infusing 
that  knowledge  into  his  horse  by  dint  of 
his  own  enthusiasm,  sends  him  a  second 
or  two  faster  still ;  and  the  result  of 
the  mental  emulation  is  a  permanent 
improvement  which  never  is  retraced. 
Hiram  Woodruff  was  the  first  to  take 
this  mental  grip  of  the  powers  of  the 
trotting  horse ;  and  the  result  in  his 
case  was  that,  by  dint  of  his  own  mind, 
he  carried  him  triumphantly  over  the 
gap  which  lies  between  2.40  and  2.18." 

"  Dan  Mace,"  said  Woodruff  himself, 
speaking  of  another  famous  reinsman, 
now  dead,  "  is  very  resolute,  and  the 
horses  that  he  handles  know  it." 

To  drive  a  trotter  with  art  is,  first,  to 
get  from  him  the  highest  speed  of  which 
he  is  capable ;  secondly,  to  keep  him 
from  making  a  break ;  and,  thirdly,  to ' 
bring  him  back  to  the  trot  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible  after  a  break  has  actual- 
ly occurred.  To  do  this  well  requires  a 
light  and  "  sensational "  hand,  a  sym- 
pathetic intelligence,  and  a  vast  deal  of 
practice.  The  break  is  prevented,  some- 
times by  restraining  the  animal  with 
voice  and  rein,  when  it  is  simply  a  case 
of  too  much  eagerness,  but  more  often 
by  moving  the  bit  in  his  mouth.  If  the 
break  happens,  the  horse  "  leaving  his 


feet,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  going  to  a 
gallop  or  a  run,  he  must  be  "  caught  " 
by  pulling  his  head  to  one  side,  so  that 
he  will  have  to  come  back  to  a  trot  in 
order  to  keep  his  balance ;  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  pull 
him  first  this  way,  and  then  that.  The 
break  does  not  come  without  premon- 
itory signals ;  there  is  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral unsteadiness  of  the  horse's  gait, 
when  the  change  is  in  contemplation,  and 
at  the  last  moment  he  moves  his  ears 
backward.  "The  sign  of  a  coming 
break,"  says  Hiram  Woodruff,  that  ex- 
cellent writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted 
so  much  already,  "  will  be  discovered  by 
watching  the  head  and  ears  of  the  horse. 
The  attention  of  the  driver  ought  always 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  head  of  his  horse. 
Many  a  heat  is  lost  by  neglect  of  this 
matter.  A  driver  is  seen  coming  up  the 
home  stretch  a  length  or  a  length  and  a 
half  ahead.  Both  the  horses  are  tired, 
but  the  leading  one  could  win.  The 
driver,  however,  when  he  gets  where  the 
carriages  are,  turns  his  head  to  look  at 
the  ladies,  or  to  see  whether  they  are 
looking  at  him.  Just  then  the  horse 
gives  a  twitch  with  his  ears  ;  the  driver 
does  n't  see  it ;  up  flies  the  trotter,  and 
the  ugly  man  behind  holds  his  horse 
square,  and  wins  by  a  neck." 

Of  all  muscular  pleasures,  there  is 
none,  perhaps,  more  fine  and  delicate 
than  this  of  the  skillful  reinsman. 
Whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
two  minutes  and  a  half,  he  keeps  his 
trotter  steady  by  a  slight  turn  of  the 
wrist,  thus  moving  the  bit  in  the  ani- 
mal's responsive  mouth,  and  so  distract- 
ing his  attention  and  jogging  his  mem- 
ory. If  there  is  any  parallel  to  this 
exercise,  it  will  probably  be  found  in 
those  clever  manipulations  of  rod  and 
line  by  means  of  which  an  angler  trans- 
fers the  shy  but  gamy  trout  from  water 
to  land.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  mount 
a  sulky  in  order  to  experience  these  de- 
lights. Mr.  Vanderbilt  drove  Maud  S. 
and  Aldine,  harnessed  to  his  road  wagon. 
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a  mile  in  2.15^ ;  at  Cleveland,  some 
years  ago,  a  four-in-hand  accomplished 
the  same  distance  in  2.40 ;  and  a  mod- 
erately fast  horse,  a  moderately  light 
wagon,  and  a  smooth  road  supply  all  the 
necessary  conditions  for  artistic  driving. 

There  is  another  function  of  the  bit 
scarcely  less  important,  and  that  is  to 
encourage  and  restore  a  tired  horse. 
When,  at  the  end  of  a  stoutly  contested 
heat,  two  trotters  are  struggling  for 
supremacy,  they  can  be  urged  by  the 
voice,  reinforced  either  by  the  whip  or 
by  the  bit.  A  coarsely  bred,  sluggish 
animal  may,  at  this  critical  moment,  re- 
quire the  lash,  but  its  application  to  a 
beast  of  any  spirit  is  pretty  sure  to  dis- 
gust and  dishearten  him.  In  some  subtle 
way,  however,  when  the  driver  moves 
the  bit  to  and  fro  in  his  mouth,  the 
effect  is  to  enliven  and  stimulate  the 
horse,  as  if  something  of  the  jockey's 
spirit  were  thus  conveyed  to  his  mind. 
If  this  motion  be  performed  with  an  ex- 
aggerated movement  of  the  arm,  it  is 
called  "reefing,"  and  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears, when  it  is  "neck  or  nothing," 
at  the  end  of  a  heat,  as  if  the  driver 
were  actually  "  sawing "  the  horse's 
mouth,  whereas  in  reality  he  is  only  giv- 
ing the  bit  a  loose  but  vigorous  motion 
therein. 

At  this  point,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  state  the  conditions  of  a  trotting  race, 
for  it  is  highly  probable  that  among 
the  readers  of  The  Atlantic  there  is  at 
least  one  hapless  person  to  whom  the 
following  explanation  will  not  be  super- 
fluous :  — 

The  race  is  over  a  mile  track,  almost 
elliptical  in  shape,  and  the  judges  are 
perched  in  a  two-story  balcony  close  to 
the  track,  and  pretty  near  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  ellipse,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
a  heat  the  horses  have  a  long,  straight 
stretch  before  reaching  the  goal.  Across 
the  track  from  the  judges'  stand,  and 
high  enough  to  clear  the  trotters'  heads, 
is  stretched  a  wire,  by  the  aid  of  which, 
in  a  very  close  finish,  the  judges  can  de- 


termine which  horse  has  won.  The  race 
is  usually  "  best  three  in  five  ;  "  that  is, 
in  order  to  win,  a  horse  must  come  in 
first  three  times,  not  necessarily  in  suc- 
cession. Thus  it  will  be  seen,  if  there  are 
many  contestants  in  the  race,  it  may  be 
prolonged  to  seven,  eight,  and  even  ten 
heats,  before  any  one  trotter  has  secured 
three.  But  if  a  horse  has  taken  part  in 
five  heats  without  winning  a  single  one, 
he  is  ruled  out,  or  "  sent  to  the  barn," 
as  the  expression  is,  and  cannot  start 
again.  So,  also,  he  may  be  ruled  out  if 
at  the  close  of  a  heat  he  is  very  far  be- 
hind the  winning  horse.  At  a  point  in 
the  home  stretch  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  judges'  stand  (one  hundred  and 
fifty,  if  eight  or  more  horses  are  en- 
gaged in  the  race),  a  man  is  stationed 
with  a  flag  in  his  hand,  which  he  drops 
when  the  winner  reaches  the  wire  ;  and 
if  any  lagging  horse  has  not  passed  him 
when  his  flag  falls,  that  horse  is  "dis- 
tanced," and  cannot  start  again.  It  is 
possible  for  a  driver  to  "  lay  up  "a 
heat,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  if  his  horse 
be  tired,  or  for  any  other  cause,  he  may 
content  himself  for  that  heat  with  just 
"  saving  his  distance,"  making  no  effort 
to  win.  The  start  is  a  flying  one.  When 
the  judges  ring  their  bell,  the  drivers 
turn  about  at  or  near  the  distance  point, 
and  come  down  past  the  judges'  stand 
almost  or  quite  at  full  speed.  If,  when 
they  pass  under  the  wire,  they  are  upon 
pretty  even  terms,  the  starter  (one  of  the 
judges)  cries  out,  "  Go !  "  and  on  they 
rush.  If,  however,  the  start  would  not 
be  a  fair  one,  the  bell  is  rung  as  a  signal 
that  the  drivers  must  come  back  and  try 
again.  Sometimes  the  scoring,  as  these 
attempts  are  called,  is  prolonged  for  a 
long  while ;  but  the  judges  are  author- 
ized to  fine  any  driver  who  comes  down 
ahead  of  or  behind  the  "  pole  "  horse  ; 
that  is,  the  horse  who  has  the  inside  po- 
sition, or  that  nearest  the  poles  which 
mark  the  quarter,  the  half,  and  the  three- 
quarter  mile  points.  All  the  positions 
are  assigned  by  lot.  The  attempt  is 
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occasionally  made  by  a  combination  of 
drivers  to  tire  out  or  excite  some  par- 
ticular horse  by  unnecessary  scoring, 
and  in  former  years  this  nefarious  plan 
was  often  practiced  successfully,  but  of 
late  the  rules  r.re  enforced  with  more 
strictness.  Even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  all  the  drivers  con- 
cerned, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a 
fair  start,  especially  if  the  horses  are 
young  or  badly  behaved,  and  the  scoring 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  pleasures  of  a  trotting  race. 
These  false  starts,  however,  afford  a 
most  interesting  exhibition  of  horses  and 
men  ;  the  spectator  has  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  he  could  not  otherwise  enjoy 
to  study  the  gaits  of  the  various  trotters, 
to  note  how  well  or  ill  they  "  catch," 
and  to  observe  the  skill,  temper,  and 
courage  of  the  jockeys.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  differ- 
ent horses.  Some  pull  and  tug  on  the 
bit,  despite  the  signal  to  return,  carrying 
their  drivers  down  to  the  first  turn  in  the 
track  before  they  can  be  stopped  ;  where- 
as others,  old  campaigners  as  a  rule, 
will  slacken  speed  at  once  when  they 
hear  the  bell,  stop,  and  turn  around  of 
their  own  accord. 

Goldsmith  Maid,  a  mare  whose  natu- 
ral cleverness  enabled  her  to  profit  by  a 
long  and  varied  experience,  showed  won- 
derful intelligence  in  scoring.  When 
turned  about  to  come  down  for  the  start, 
she  would  measure  with  her  eye  the  dis- 
tance between  herself  and  the  other 
horses  ;  and  if  it  seemed  to  her  that  they 
were  likely  to  get  first  to  the  judges' 
stand,  she  would  refuse  to  put  forth  her 
best  speed,  despite  the .  efforts  of  her 
driver.  The  result  in  such  cases  was, 
of  course,  as  she  foresaw,  that  the  judges, 
perceiving  that  the  start  would  be  an 
unfair  one,  rang  the  recall  bell.  "  On 
the  contrary,"  says  Mr.  Doble,  "if  she 
had  a  good  chance  to  beat  the  other 
horses  in  scoring,  she  would  go  along 
gradually  with  them  until  pretty  close  to 
the  wire,  and  then  of  her  own  accord  come 


with  a  terrible  rush  of  speed,  so  that 
when  the  word  was  given  she  would  al- 
most invariably  be  going  at  the  best  rate 
of  any  horse  in  the  party.  ...  If  she  had 
the  pole,  she  would  make  it  a  point  to 
see  that  no  horse  beat  her  around  the 
first  turn,  seeming  to  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  animal  that  trotted  on 
the  outside  had  a  good  deal  the  worst  of 
it." 

Close  to  the  fence,  but  inside  of  it 
on  the  track,  opposite  the  judges'  stand 
or  thereabout,  there  is  always  a  motley 
group  of  "  rubbers,"  grooms,  and  help- 
ers, with  pails  of  water  and  sponges  in 
their  hands,  and  blankets,  thick  or  thin 
according  to  the  weather,  thrown  over 
their  shoulders  or  deposited  conveniently 
on  the  fence.  Here,  very  often,  the 
driver  pulls  up  for  a  moment,  on  his  way 
back  to  the  starting-point,  after  the  bell 
has  rung  for  a  recall,  while  the  groom 
hastily  sponges  out  the  horse's  mouth 
and  nostrils,  adjusts  the  check-rein,  takes 
up  a  hole  in  the  breeching,  or  makes 
some  other  slight  change  in  the  harness. 

These  are  tense  moments  in  an  im- 
portant race,  especially  if  the  contes- 
tants are  known  to  be  pretty  evenly 
matched,  and  each  driver  is  anxious  that 
the  others  shall  take  no  advantage  of 
him.  At  such  times,  a  reputation  for 
courage  is  of  some  service ;  it  is  always 
a  temptation  for  one  jockey  to  "  cut 
out "  another,  or  unfairly  drive  in  to  the 
"  pole  "  ahead  of  him.  just  as  one  boat 
in  a  rowing  race  may  take  another  boat's 
water.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  driver  whose  territory 
is  invaded  to  keep  on,  even  though  a 
collision  may  result ;  and  a  resolute  man 
will  do  so,  undeterred  by  the  fact  that 
spokes  are  flying  from  the  wheel  of  his 
own  or  of  his  adversary's  sulky,  as  the 
two  gossamer  vehicles  come  together. 
"  The  quarter  stretch  looked  more  like 
a  tooth-pick  factory  than  a  race-course," 
was  facetiously  remarked  of  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  driving  had  been  reck- 
less. 
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With  this  explanation,  I  shall  venture 
to  give  a  short  account  of  a  notable  race 
which  occurred  at  Cleveland,  in  July, 
1876,  between  the  famous  horses  Smug- 
gler and  Goldsmith  Maid.  The  latter 
was  at  this  time  nineteen  years  old,  but 
she  was  thought  to  be  invincible,  and  in 
this  very  year  she  repeated  her  best  rec- 
ord, 2.14,  first  made  by  her  in  1874. 
The  Maid  was  the  fastest  trotter  from 
the  time  of  Dexter,  who  achieved  2.17^ 
in  1867,  to  that  of  Rarus,  who  in  1878 
covered  a  mile  in  2.13^  ;  and  I  may  add 
that  on  her  twenty  -  first  birthday  she 
showed  the  lasting  stuff  of  which  she 
was  constructed  by  going  one  heat  in 
2.16.  A  slight  sketch  of  Goldsmith 
Maid  was  given  in  my  former  article  on 
Trotting  Horses,  and  I  have  already  in 
the  present  paper  stated  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  Smuggler. 

There  were  three  other  fast  horses  in 
the  race,  Lucille  Golddust,  Bodine,  and 
Judge  Fullerton  ;  but  none  of  them,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  Lucille  Golddust,  played 
a  part  of  any  importance.  Goldsmith 
Maid  was  driven  by  Budd  Doble,  a 
young  man  whom  Hiram  Woodruff 
picked  out  to  succeed  himself  in  the 
charge  of  Dexter,  and  who  has  since 
amply  justified  the  selection  by  intelli- 
gent training  and  skillful  driving  of 
many  celebrated  horses.  He  is,  more- 
over, one  of  the  few  jockeys  whose  repu- 
tations are  without  flaw.  Charles  Mar- 
vin, who  also  ranks  high  in  the  craft, 
sat  in  the  sulky  of  Smuggler.  But  the 
judges  are  ringing  their  bell,  the  horses 
have  been  "  warmed  up,"  the  rubbers 
are  gathered  at  the  wire,  a  hush  has 
fallen  upon  the  vast  throng  of  spectators, 
anticipation  is  on  tip-toe,  and  it  is  time 
for  the 

First  Heat.  At  the  third  trial,  the 
horses  received  a  fair  start,  and  Gold- 
smith Maid,  pursuing  her  usual  tactics, 
made  a  rush  for  the  lead,  and  secured  it. 
The  first  half  mile  was  trotted  very  fast, 
and  for  the  first  quarter  Bodine  was 
second  and  Smuggler  third.  Smuggler, 


however,  went  by  Bodine  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  soon  after  the  half-mile 
pole  was  passed  he  came  very  close  to 
the  Maid,  but  at  this  point  he  faltered 
a  little.  The  cause  was  not  known  at 
first  to  the  spectators,  but  after  the  heat 
a  mounted  patrol  judge  galloped  in  with 
a  shoe  which  Smuggler  had  cast  from 
his  near  fore-foot.  Despite  this  accident, 
—  and  its  importance  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  his  fore-shoes  weighed 
two  pounds  each,  —  Smuggler  came 
down  the  home  stretch  with  tremendous 
speed,  pushing  the  Maid  hard ;  and 
when  she  swept  under  the  wire  in  2.15  J, 
his  nose  was  on  a  level  with  her  tail. 
This  was  a  great  heat,  and  Smuggler 
would  probably  have  won  it  had  he  not 
cast  a  shoe. 

Second  Heat.  There  was  some  trouble 
in  scoring,  for  Smuggler  broke  badly, 
but  on  the  fourth  attempt  they  were  sent 
off,  Goldsmith  Maid  being  a  little  ahead 
of  the  others.  In  going  around  the  first 
turn  Smuggler  made  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic breaks,  and  had  to  be  pulled  al- 
most to  a  standstill  before  he  regained 
a  trot.  His  driver  therefore  contented 
himself  with  just  saving  his  distance. 
But  the  Maid  was  given  no  rest,  for 
Lucille  Golddust  was  close  upon  her 
heels,  forcing  the  Queen  of  the  Turf  to 
trot  the  mile  in  2.17J.  These  two  fast 
heats  distressed  Goldsmith  Maid,  but 
those  who  had  backed  her  were  still  con- 
fident, relying  upon  the  great  speed  and 
steadiness  of  the  old  mare  to  pull  her 
through. 

Third  Heat.  The  Maid,  having  won 
the  preceding  heat,  had  the  inside  posi- 
tion, and  kept  it,  although  she  broke  at 
the  first  turn ;  but  her  breaks  were  not 
like  those  of  Smuggler.  To  the  half- 
mile  pole  she  led,  with  Fullerton  sec- 
ond, Lucille  Golddust  third,  and  Smug- 
gler fourth.  But  after  this  point  had 
been  reached.  Marvin  called  upon  Smug- 
gler for  an  effort.  The  horse  answered 
gamely ;  he  passed  Lucille  Golddust, 
then  Fullerton,  and  when  Goldsmith 
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Maid  turned  into  the  home  stretch  Smug- 
gler was  close  behind  her.  The  race 
was  extremely  close  from  this  point ;  but 
Smuggler  gained  on  the  Maid  inch  by 
inch,  and  finally  dashed  under  the  wire, 
three  quarters  of  a  length  in  advance, 
amid  tumultuous  applause.  Time, 
2.16£.  "The  scene  which  followed," 
says  a  contemporary  and  graphic  report 
in  the  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm,  "  is  in- 
describable. An  electrical  wave  swept 
over  the  vast  assembly,  and  men  swung 
their  hats  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse, 
while  the  ladies  snapped  fans  and  para- 
sols and  burst  their  kid  gloves  in  an  en- 
deavor to  get  rid  of  the  storm  of  emo- 
tion. The  police  vainly  tried  to  keep  the 
quarter  stretch  clear.  The  multitude 
poured  through  the  gates,  and  Smuggler 
returned  to  the  stand  through  a  narrow 
lane  of  humanity,  which  closed  as  he  ad- 
vanced. Doble  was  ashy  pale,  and  the 
grand  mare  who  had  scored  so  many 
victories  stood  with  trembling  flanks 
and  head  down.  Her  attitude  seemed 
to  say,  '  I  have  done  my  best,  but  am 
forced  to  resign  the  crown.'  " 

"  During  the  intermission,"  according 
to  the  same  account,  "  the  stallion  was 
the  object  of  the  greatest  scrutiny.  So 
great  was  the  press  that  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  breathing-room  for  him.  He 
appeared  fresh,  and  ate  eagerly  of  the 
small  bunch  of  hay  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  his  trainer  after  he  had  cooled 
off.  It  was  manifest  that  the  fast  work 
had  not  destroyed  his  appetite.  The 
betting  now  changed,  for  it  was  seen 
that  the  Maid  was  tired." 

The  race,  however,  was  not  over  yet. 
Smuggler  had  two  heats  to  win  before 
victory  would  be  his,  but  Goldsmith  Maid 
needed  only  one  more.  She  was  leg- 
weary,  to  be  sure,  but  then  she  could  be 
counted  on  to  make  a  humanly  sagacious 
use  of  her  opportunities,  and  a  single  bad 
break  would  cause  Smuggler's  defeat. 
Excitement  subdued  the  spectators  to 
perfect  stillness,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  except  the  rhythmical  tramp  of 


the  five  horses,  as  they  thundered  down 
the  stretch  to  the  wire. 

Fourth  Heat.  At  the  second  attempt 
the  judges  gave  the  word  "  Go "  as 
Smuggler  was  trotting  steadily,  although 
somewhat  behind  the  others.  The  Maid, 
as  usual,  rushed  off  with  the  lead,  and 
Lucille  Golddust  took  the  second  place, 
being  pulled  out  a  little,  so  as  to  bring 
her  near  the  centre  of  the  track.  This 
left  Marvin  in  a  very  bad  position,  tech- 
nically known  as  a  "pocket."  He  could 
not  slip  in  between  the  other  two  horses, 
for  Doble  kept  the  Maid  back  just  far 
enough  to  prevent  such  a  move  ;  and  if 
he  should  check  his  own  horse  sufficiently 
to  get  past  Lucille  Golddust,  much  dis- 
tance would  be  lost.  What  he  did  was 
to  remain  in  this  helpless  situation  until 
the  home  stretch  was  reached,  thinking 
that  the  driver  of  Golddust  would  final- 
ly get  out  of  his  way ;  but  this  did  not 
happen,  and  when  Smuggler  was  but 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  wire,  when 
Goldsmith  Maid  had  a  long  lead,  when 
"  a  smile  of  triumph  lighted  Doble's 
face,  and  the  crowd  settled  sullenly 
down  to  the  belief  that  the  race  was 
over,"  then  at  last  the  driver  of  Smug- 
gler pulled  him  back  and  turned  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  pocket 
and  make  desperate  play  for  the  heat. 
Contrary  to  what  every  one  expected, 
the  horse  did  not  break,  despite  this 
interference  with  his  stride,  but,  keeping 
level  and  steady,  came  down  the  course, 
when  he  saw  the  way  clear  before  him, 
with  that  burst  of  speed  which  will  al- 
ways be  famous  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
American  turf.  His  ears  were  laid  flat 
on  his  head,  his  neck  was  stretched  out 
low  and  long,  so  as  to  bring  his  head 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  his  withers, 
and  fire  flashed  in  his  eye. 

"  He  trotted,"  says  Mr.  Helm,  who 
was  among  the  spectators,  "  with  a  grim 
desperation,  that  cannot  readily  be  for- 
gotten by  the  thousands  who  were  pre- 
sent. His  fleet-footed  and  never  falter- 
ing opponent,  the  victor  in  a  hundred 
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trials,  the  Queen  of  2.14,  was  already 
thirty-five  feet  ahead  of  him.  With  a 
gathering  of  resources  never,  perhaps, 
held  by  any  other,  and  a  rate  of  speed 
never  equaled  on  the  trotting  turf,  he 
made  for  the  front.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  he  moved  for  six 
or  eight  hundred  feet  at  the  rate  of  a 
two-minute  gait.  He  trotted  then  as  if 
he  knew  he  could  and  would  win  the 
heat ;  and  in  his  very  eye  there  was  the 
look  of  win  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Woe  to  the  animal  or  vehicle  that  should 
come  between  him  and  the  end  of  that 
race !  His  speed  was  terrific,  his  mo- 
mentum was  fearful,  and  his  stroke  as 
steady  and  true  as  any  ever  beheld. 
His  very  appearance  was  a  sort  of  mag- 
netism that  electrified  the  thousands  that 
were  present." 

"It  was  more  like  flying  than  trot- 
ting," says  the  report  from  which  I  first 
quoted.  "  Doble  hurries  his  mare  into 
a  break,  but  he  cannot  stop  the  dark 
shadow  which  flits  by  him.  His  smile 
of  triumph  is  turned  into  an  expression 
of  despair.  Smuggler  goes  over  the 
score  a  winner  of  the  heat  by  a  neck,  and 
the  roar  which  comes  from  the  grand 
stand  and  the  quarter  stretch  is  deafen- 
ing. The  time  was  2.19f .  Smuggler 
again  cooled  off  well,  nibbling  eagerly 
at  his  bunch  of  hay.  The  Maid  was 
more  tired  than  ever,  while  Lucille  Gold- 
dust  showed  no  signs  of  distress." 

Even  yet,  however,  the  race  was  in 
doubt. 

Fifth  Heat.  It  was  evident  that  the 
other  horses,  or  rather  their  drivers,  had 
formed  a  combination  against  Smuggler. 
They  worried  him  so  much  in  scoring 
that  twice  again  he  pulled  off  the  shoe 
from  his  near  fore-foot,  and  nearly  an 
hour  elapsed  before  a  start  was  obtained. 
"  The  shell  of  the  foot,"  relates  the  ex- 
cellent writer  in  the  Turf,  Field,  and 
Farm,  "  was  pretty  badly  splintered  by 
the  triple  accident,  but  the  stallion  was 
not  rendered  lame.  Misfortunes,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  gathering  thickly 


about  him,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
Maid  wore  the  old  jaunty  air  of  confi- 
dence." The  other  horses  had  an  un- 
broken rest  while  Smuggler  was  shoeing, 
so  that  they  all  appeared  fresh  when 
the  word  was  finally  given.  "  Fuller- 
ton,"  says  the  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm, 
"  went  to  the  front  like  a  flash  of  light, 
trotting  without  a  skip  to  the  quarter 
pole  in  thirty-three  seconds  ;  "  but  Smug- 
gler passed  him  near  the  half-mile  pole, 
and  kept  the  lead  from  that  point,  al- 
though Goldsmith  Maid  came  along  with 
great  speed  on  the  home  stretch,  forcing 
Smuggler  to  trot  the  heat  in  2.17£,  and 
finishing  a  good  second. 

Thus  ended  what  was  perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  race  ever 
trotted.  Here  were  five  heats  in  2.15^, 
2.17J,  2.16J,  2.19|,  2.17J,  each  one 
being  gallantly  contested,  and  the  result 
remaining  in  the  utmost  doubt  till  the 
very  close  of  the  fifth  heat.  "  The 
evening  shadows  had  now  thickened, 
and  as  the  great  crowd  had  shouted  it- 
self weak  and  hoarse,  it  passed  slowly 
through  the  gates,  and  drove  in  a  sub- 
dued manner  home." 

There  is  one  other  race  of  which  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  a  brief  account, 
because  the  winner  displayed  the  same 
admirable  qualities  as  Smuggler,  and  tri- 
umphed where  his  defeat  was  supposed 
to  be  inevitable.  There  were  eight  con- 
testants, but  the  real  competitors  were 
three,  namely,  Nobby,  Felix,  and  Flor- 
ence. 

Nobby  was  a  very  peculiar  horse :  a 
dark  bay  gelding,  with  a  long  neck  and 
body,  fine  head,  and  altogether  a  thor- 
oughbred and  even  greyhound  appear- 
ance. His  gait  was  long,  low,  and 
smooth.  He  was,  however,  a  wild 
breaker  and  extremely  nervous.  "  The 
twitter  of  a  canary  bird  on  a  limb," 
said  John  Splan,  his  driver,  "  would 
have  more  effect  on  Nobby  than  a  full 
brass  band  on  an  ordinary  horse." 
Both  his  mouth  and  feet  were  in  bad 
condition,  but  Splan,  who  took  the  horse 
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for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the 
race,  poulticed  his  iVet,  and  relieved  his 
mouth  hy  driving  him  with  an  easy 
Kit  ;ui(l  nose-hand  attachment.  He  also 
stuffed  the  horse's  ears  with  cotton,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  scared  or  worried 
to  a  break  by  the  shouting  and  whip- 
ping of  the  other  drivers.  "  Nobby," 
said  the  contemporary  report  in  The 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  "  impresses  you 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  constantly  try- 
ing to  lose  the  race  by  making  a  mis- 
take. Splan  drove  him  as  carefully  as 
if  he  were  handling  eggs."  Felix  was 
a  bay  gelding,  and  a  horse  of  speed,  — 
much  speedier,  in  fact,  than  Nobby ; 
but,  as  a  reporter  of  the  race  remarked, 
"  he  has  a  soft  spot  in  him  somewhere 
when  pinched."  Florence  was  a  beauti- 
ful mare,  also  fast,  and  a  good  breaker. 
All  three,  it  should  be  mentioned,  were 
driven  by  masters  of  the  art. 

The  first  heat  was  won  by  Florence 
after  a  sharp  contest  with  Felix,  Nobby 
making  no  effort.  In  the  second  heat 
Nobby  outstripped  the  others  on  the 
home  stretch,  but  made  a  wild  break, 
passing  under  the  wire  on  a  run,  and 
Florence  was  awarded  first  place.  In 
the  third  heat  Nobby  again  broke  badly, 
and  Felix  won  after  another  hard  con- 
test with  Florence.  In  the  fourth  heat 
Nobby  showed  his  quality.  At  the  three- 
quarter  pole  Felix  led  him  by  four 
lengths,  but  from  this  point  Nobby  be- 
gan to  gain  inch  by  inch,  Splan  driv- 
ing him  with  great  patience  and  skill. 
His  long  neck  showed  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  sulky  of  Felix,  as  the  two  horses 
approached  the  judges'  stand,  until  at 
last  they  were  side  by  side.  Then  Felix 
seemed  to  fall  back,  and  Nobby  won 
amid  wild  hurrahs.  "  I  have  seen  his 
sire  do  the  same  thing  in  California," 
said  a  noted  horseman  who  was  among 
the  spectators.  In  the  fifth  heat,  how- 
ever, Nobby  made  another  disastrous 
break,  and  Felix  won  easily.  Five  heats 
had  now  been  trotted,  and  the  coming 
heat  would  decide  the  race  if  it  fell 


either  to  Felix  or  Florence.  Nobby,  so 
far,  had  only  one  to  his  credit.  Tins 
brings  us  to  the 

Sixth  Heat.  It  had  begun  to  rain  a 
little  ;  the  track  was  sticky,  and  all  the 
horses  were  tired.  "  Their  courage,"  says 
the  report,  "  was  cheered  by  sherry."  It 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  Nobby  was 
.treated  to  champagne  and  seltzer  water, 
that  being  the  agreeable  dose  usually  ad- 
ministered by  Splan  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Only  the  winners  of  heats, 
Felix,  Florence,  and  Nobby,  were  al- 
lowed to  start ;  the  others,  who  had  not 
secured  a  single  one  out  of  the  five 
heats  that  had  been  trotted,  being  "  sent 
to  the  barn,"  in  accordance  with  a  rule 
already  stated.  The  pools  sold  fast  and 
furious  on  Felix  against  the  field,  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  six,  for  what  slight  chance 
Nobby  ever  had  was  thought  to  be 
gone. 

Now  came  one  of  the  most  stubbornly 
contested  heats  ever  seen  on  a  trotting- 
course.  At  the  start  Felix  showed  much 
more  speed  than  the  others,  and  was  a 
length  ahead  at  the  quarter  pole,  with 
Florence  second,  and  Nobby  trotting 
steadily  in  the  rear.  At  the  half-mile 
pole  Felix  had  gained  three  lengths  more, 
and  looked,  as  the  sporting  phrase  is,  a 
sure  winner.  Soon  after  this  point  was 
passed  Florence  gave  place  to  Nobby, 
and  "  now,"  said  The  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  "  Splan  began  to  show  his  tac- 
tics, '  wait  and  win.'  His  gain  to  the 
three-quarter  pole  was  almost  impercep- 
tible, and  Felix  still  kept  a  long  lead ; 
but  from  this  point  Splan  began  to  use 
every  particle  of  speed  that  was  in 
his  horse.  When  they  turned  into  the 
home  stretch  Felix  was  swung  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  track,  where  the  foot- 
ing was  better,  but  Nobby  was  driven 
close  to  the  pole.  '  I  can't  spare  a  foot 
of  distance,  was  my  thought,'  Splan 
afterward  remarked." 

"  Nobby  gamely  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  task ;  a  stern  chase,  it  is  true, 
but  gradually  he  lessened  the  gap.  At 
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the  drawgates,  where  the  path  was  hard, 
he  wavered,  as  if  ahout  to  break,  hut 
Splau  steadied  him  with  a  slight  pull, 
and  on  recovering  his  stride  he  now 
measured  the  distance  to  he  overcome. 
Slowly  but  surely  came  he  nearer  to 
Felix  ;  within  a  few  lengths  of  the  wire 
they  were  almost  even.  Just  at  the  last 
moment  Splan  roused  Nobby  for  a  final 
effort,  and  landed  him  first  under  the 
wire  by  a  neck.  Time,  2.25." 

Seventh  Heat.  Twilight  was  coining 
on  as  the  tired  horses  scored  for  the 
word.  At  the  third  trial  they  received 
a  fair  start.  Felix  broke  almost  im- 
mediately, and  lost  three  lengths,  but 
Florence  gave  Nobby  no  rest  so  long 
as  her  wind  and  courage  lasted.  She 
hung  close  to  the  wheel  of  his  sulky 
until  they  had  got  midway  of  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  when  Nobby  began  to  draw 
away  from  her.  At  this  point  Felix 
came  along,  and  the  driver  of  Florence, 
seeing  that  she  had  "  shot  her  bolt," 
kindly  pulled  her  out  from  the  pole  to 
the  centre  of  the  track,  thus  allowing 
Felix  to  slip  into  her  place.  Florence 
then  dropped  behind,  but  Felix  contin- 
ued to  gain,  and  at  the  half-mile  pole 
he  was  trotting  neck  and  neck  with 
Nobby.  From  this  point,  as  before, 
Felix  out-trotted  Nobby,  and  when  they 
turned  into  the  home  stretch  for  the  last 
time  he  had  a  good  lead  of  three  full 
lengths.  Again  the  driver  of  Felix 
brought  him  out  to  the  centre  of  the 
track,  and  again  Splan  hugged  the  pole. 
The  brush  down  the  home  stretch  was 
an  exciting  one.  Felix  trotted  fast,  but 
behind  him  still  pegged  away  the  un- 
conquerable Nobby,  and  the  distance 
between  them  was  reduced  inch  by  inch, 
until  at  last  Splan  brought  his  horse  up 
on  even  terms  with  the  other.  They 
were  now  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
goal.  Both  the  horses  were  exhausted, 
and  Nobby  could  not  be  aroused  by  the 
voice,  for  his  ears  were  stopped  with 

1  Since  the    writing  of   this  article,  Nobby 
has  been  sold  at  auction.     He  brought  $2000. 


cotton.  Splan  took  "  the  last,  dying 
chance,"  as  he  called  it.  Running  the 
risk  of  a  break,  which  would  have  been 
fatal,  he  leaned  forward  and  touched 
Nobby  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
whip.  The  move  was  successful.  Nob- 
by kept  steadily  to  a  trot,  but,  gamely 
responding  to  the  appeal,  made  one 
final  effort,  and  fairly  staggered  under 
the  wire,  a  winner  by  a  head.1  Time, 
2.28J. 

Thus  ended  a  memorable  contest.  It 
was  won  by  the  horse  who  proved  him- 
self the  slowest  trotter  and  the  worst 
breaker  of  the  three  competitors,  —  won 
through  his  own  courage  and  endurance, 
and  through  the  skill  and  patience  of 
his  driver.  "  But  who  cares  to  see  a 
race  which  falls  to  the  slowest  horse? 
The  race  should  be  to  the  swift,"  is  a 
comment  that  might  perhaps  be  made. 
Such  a  criticism  would  be  founded  upon 
a  false  notion  of  sport.  All  sports  prac- 
ticed for  the  amusement  of  a  spectator 
are  noble  according  as  victory  in  them 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  moral  and 
mental  qualities.  The  attentive,  reader 
of  Boxiana  will  conclude  that,  taking 
the  history  of  the  ring  as  a  whole,  the 
fight  was  usually  won  by  the  man  who 
had  determined  that  he  would  not  be 
beaten ;  and  from  this  circumstance 
alone  a  pretty  fair  argument  might  be 
made  —  how  far  adequate  need  not  here 
be  considered  —  in  support  of  pugilism. 

In  trotting  races,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready stated,  and  as  is  apparent  from 
the  illustrations  that  have  been  given, 
there  is  a  peculiar  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  admirable  qualities  on  the 
part  both  of  horse  and  man.  It  is  true 
that,  so  far  as  the  drivers  are  concerned, 
their  skill  is  often  prostituted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  pool-box,  but  no  ac- 
cusation of  this  sort  was  ever  brought 
against  a  trotter.  The  breath  of  sus- 
picion may  at  times  have  rested  upon 
Splan,  but  the  name  of  Nobby  is  untar- 

and  his  purchaser,  as  the  sentimental  reader 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  was  John  Splau. 
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In  the  two  contests  just  de- 
scribed all  parties  to  the  fight  honestly 
exerted  the  qualifications  that  nature 
and  experience  had  given  them  ;  and  al- 


though victory  perched  first  here  and 
then  there,  the  prize  finally  fell,  as 
should  be  the  case,  to  superior  corn-age, 
endurance,  patience,  and  skill. 

H.  C.  Merwin. 
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THE  exigencies  of  magazine  life  call 
for  serial  novels,  yet  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  as  the  publication  of  novels  in 
separate  monthly  parts  has  ceased,  so 
the  fashion  of  printing  works  of  fiction 
in  successive  numbers  of  a  monthly  or 
weekly  magazine  may  pass  away,  for  it 
is  only  a  fashion.  Now  and  then  a  novel, 
like  The  Pickwick  Papers  or  Vanity 
Fair,  is  all  the  more  enjoyable  for  be- 
ing read  at  intervals,  and  the  reader  is 
helped  by  having  his  fiction  doled  out 
to  him  instead  of  putting  himself  under 
bonds  to  read  his  novel  by  piecemeal. 
We  suspect  even  that  this  serial  mode 
has  some  influence  upon  a  writer,  and 
that  he  looks  after  the  articulation  of  his 
work  more  carefully  than  he  would  if  it 
were  to  appear  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
book.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  a  work  of 
art  in  literature  ought  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  its  mere  mode  of  publication, 
and  the  final  issue  in  book  form  certainly 
gives  the  reader  a  better  opportunity  for 
regarding  it  as  a  whole  than  when  it  was 
constantly  interrupting  itself. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  pleasant  task  to 
take  two  books  which  were  printed  ori- 
ginally as  serials  in  The  Atlantic,  and 
look  at  them  afresh,  freed  from  the  ar- 
bitrary conditions  of  magazine  life.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  Miss  Murfree's 
work l  suffers  little  from  piecemeal  read- 
ing. The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove 
is  a  series  of  minutely  wrought  pictures, 
and  the  interest  which  the  reader  feels  in 

1  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove.  By 
CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 


it  springs  from  his  pleasure  in  the  vivid- 
ness of  portraiture.  He  has  not  many 
characters  to  remember,  and  each  is  so 
sharply  defined  that  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  components  of  the 
groups  which  in  the  author's  skillful 
handling  are  successively  presented. 
The  scenes  which  will  linger  longest  in 
the  memory  are  those  that  involve  sev- 
eral persons,  like  those  at  the  forge,  at 
Eli  Strobe's,  and  that  wonderful  Rem- 
brandt interior  of  the  barn  where  the 
vigilantes  meet.  It  is  in  such  scenes 
that  Miss  Murfree  shows  her  marvelous 
capacity  for  what,  to  borrow  from  an- 
other art,  we  must  call  her  light  and 
shade.  Where  only  two  persons  are 
co'ncerned,  as  in  that  graphic  discovery 
of  Rathburn  by  M'ria  Bowles,  there  is 
the  same  power  of  grouping,  of  setting 
the  figures  in  a  frame  of  material  ob- 
jects, which  evinces  the  painter's  art. 

We  must  note  that  this  pictorial  skill 
is  very  far  removed  from  merely  deco- 
rative facility.  Miss  Murfree  sees  her 
characters  as  they  are,  and  works  from 
within  outward.  Her  men  and  women, 
and  for  that  matter  her  very  children, 
are  conceived  clearly,  but  they  are  not 
conceived  so  much  individually  as  in 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Each  is 
needed  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of 
the  other,  and  the  author's  insight  dis- 
closes itself  in  the  action  of  her  charac- 
ters, and  not  in  independent  analysis  of 
those  characters.  Her  painting  faculty  is 
disclosed  in  her  careful  regard  of  all  the 
values  which  go  to  make  up  her  pictures. 
These  mountain  folk  are  such  because 
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of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  impossible  f ot- 
her to  detach  them  in  her  thought  from 
the  locality  in  which  their  action  takes 
place  ;  hence  when  she  transplants  her 
figures  into  literature  she  takes  up  the 
soil  in  which  their  roots  are  struck.  If 
she  wishes  to  give  us  a  good  view  of 
Clem,  she  is  compelled  to  paint  him  at 
his  anvil,  with  all  the  dusky  shadows  of 
the  forge  to  help  out  his  muscular  form. 
The  very  individuality  of  Teck  Jepson 
is  intensified  by  the  cabin  in  which  he 
lives,  but  it  is  none  the  less  brought  into 
strong  contrast  by  the  antagonism,  again 
and  again  expressed,  to  the  groups  of 
persons  who  make  up  the  community. 

This  power  for  painting,  this  capacity 
for  composition,  is  accompanied  by  a 
dramatic  sense  which  is  scarcely  less  de- 
veloped. There  are  passages  in  this 
book  which  disclose  the  dramatic  power, 
though  in  this  respect  we  think  it  does 
not  quite  equal  In  the  Clouds.  If  we 
were  to  single  out  one  passage,  it  would 
not  be  that  muscular  one  of  the  trial  of 
strength  between  Rathburn  and  Baintree 
in  the  mountain  cabin,  for  the  power 
there  is  of  a  somewhat  spectacular  sort  ;  it 
would  be  that  striking  scene  where  Andy 
Longwood  nerves  his  feeble  arm  to  deal 
a  blow  at  Clem  Sanders.  It  would  be 
hard  to  match  this  for  restrained  power. 
But  for  the  most  part  this  book  deals 
less  with  action  than  with  situations, 
and  it  is  in  the  discovery  of  these  that 
Miss  Murfree  shows  her  uncommon  art 
in  making  her  figures  tell ;  in  vivifying 
not  persons  alone,  but  the  very  surround- 
ing of  these  persons. 

The  criticism  frequently  pronounced 
on  this  author's  writings  —  that  she  in- 
dulges in  too  detailed  landscape  effects ; 
that,  as  somebody  has  said,  she  works 
her  moon  too  hard  —  may  be  referred  to 
the  impatience  of  readers  at  the  arrest 
of  action  by  the  insertion  of  pauses  and 
rests.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  rests, 
if  used  skillfully,  enhance  the  dramatic 
effect ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  pow- 
er of  composition,  when  expended  on 


effects  hard  at  the  best  to  convey  in 
words,  may  defeat  its  own  end,  and  in- 
terrupt instead  of  heighten  effects.  Miss 
Murfree,  it  must  be  observed,  does  not 
often  interrupt  a  swift  movement ;  her 
pauses  are  between  two  separate  move- 
ments, and  she  lingers  over  the  setting 
of  her  picture  when  she  is  getting  her 
figures  into  position.  We  recall  one 
passage  in  which  she  uses  the  rest,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  very  effective  manner.  It 
is  in  the  description  of  Marcella's  head- 
long ride  to  Jepson's  cabin,  and  we  itali- 
cize the  very  noticeable  sentence  :  — 

"  The  moon  was  out  again,  —  a  chill 
glitter,  and  the  earth  very  white ;  and 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  speeding  to- 
ward Jepson's  cabin,  was  visible  a  swift 
equestrian  figure.  A  score  of  men,  save 
one,  were  in  the  saddle.  A  wild  halloo 
rang  through  the  air,  and  then,  with  all 
the  fervor  of  the  chase  kindling  in  their 
blood,  they  were  in  pursuit.  When  the 
moon  was  out,  it  showed  rank  after  rank 
of  the  wild  mountain  men  of  the  region ; 
when  the  moon  was  in,  a  mystic  com- 
pany of  mounted  shadows  slipped  noise- 
lessly over  the  snow.  Swift  as  they 
were,  their  speed  would  not  avail.  They 
did  not  gain  on  the  fugitive." 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  landscape  ef- 
fect is  used  with  consummate  skill.  It 
lifts  the  whole  description  into  the  region 
of  poetry  ;  it  is  the  touch  of  fancy  lend- 
ing a  sudden  brilliancy  to  a  piece  of  fine 
imagination.  Again,  let  the  reader  turn 
to  page  318,  and  note  how  admirably 
Miss  Murfree  uses  sight  and  sound,  at  a 
critical  juncture,  to  isolate  the  persons 
in  the  scene  from  the  general  action  of 
the  story.  Clem  and  Rathburn  have 
been  talking  together  about  Jepson,  after 
that  hero  has  left  them  and  is  returning 
to  the  vigilantes  in  the  barn. 

"  Rathburn  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  Clem  clatteringly  completed 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  tools 
about  the  forge.  Then  they  both  stood 
together  in  the  road,  after  the  great 
barn-like  doors  were  closed. 
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••  The  moon  hung  near  the  meridian  ; 
the  shadows  had  dwindled.  There 
were  wider  avenues  of  frosty  brilliance 
in  the  dense  woods  ;  the  full  splendor 
of  the  night  was  climaxing.  The  stars 
were  few,  however,  and  very  faint ; 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  indefinitely  blue 
sky  were  a  desert,  save  here  and  there 
a  vague  scintillation  that  one  might 
hardly  distinguish  as  sidereal  glinting  or 
some  elusive  twinkle  of  frost  in  the  air. 
Midnight,  doubtless,  and  a  cock  was 
crowing.  A  muffled  resonance  the  sound 
had,  intimating  that  the  fowl  was  housed 
in  lieu  of  camping  out  among  the  althea 
bushes,  —  in  imminent  danger  of  fox 
and  mink,  —  according  to  the  recent 
summertide  wont  of  the  mountain  poul- 
try. A  faint  blare  of  a  horn  from  the 
dense  coverts  of  the  distance,  and  an 
elfin  shout  of  hilarity,  barely  discernible, 
betokened  a  coon-hunt  on  some  far-away 
mountain.  Then  there  fell  again  the 
deep  silence  of  the  windless  night.  When 
it  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  sharp  sound, 
the  interruption  smote  with  a  jar  the 
senses,  lulled  and  quiescent  in  the  mute- 
ness of  the  resting  nature.  As  Rath- 
burn  lifted  his  head,  he  discriminated 
the  tones  of  raucous  disputatious  voices 
rising  vehemently,  and  anon  sinking 
down.  There  was  an  unconscious  in- 
quiry, perchance,  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
them  upon  Clem  Sanders,  who  replied 
with  a  guttural  chuckle,  '  Them  boys  at 
the  barn  a-quar'lin'  with  Teck.'  " 

This  too  is  admirable  ;  we  listen  with 
the  two  men.  Their  pause  after  closing 
the  forge  is  a  natural  one,  and  we  are 
with  them  in  this  momentary  lull.  We 
wait  for  something  to  happen.  Clem 
scurries  off,  and  Rathburn  takes  his  way 
alone.  Then  come  three  pages  in  which 
his  mind  is  read.  Now  the  reader  is 
not  in  a  mood  to  study  Rathburn's 
mind ;  at  any  rate,  he  would  rather 
have  the  lesson  in  a  paragraph ;  the 
very  deliberateness  of  the  author  in  this 
exciting  hour  serves  to  give  a  phantasmal 
character  to  the  adventure,  and  to  turn 


the  whole  affair  into  a  mere  figment  of 
the  brain.  But  it  is  in  the  interruptions 
of  conversation  that  these  pauses  seem 
to  us  least  artistic.  Teck  Jepson  and 
Baintree  are  talking ;  they  talk  slowly 
enough,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  moun- 
taineers ;  but  of  what  use  is  it,  when  we 
are  intent  on  these  two  figures,  to  be 
asked  to  take  a  landscape  excursion  be- 
tween their  sentences  ? 

"  *  Sech  ez  I  do.'  said  the  valorous 
saint,  '  air  done  afore  the  Lord  !  An'  I 
ain't  keerin'  what  men  say  ahint  my 
back,  so  long  ez  they  take  powerful  keer- 
ful  heed  o'  thar  words  afore  my  face ; 
ef  they  don't,  I  know  how  to  make  'em 
wish  they  bed.' 

"  Jake  Baintree  failed,  apparently,  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  this  challenge. 
He  looked  absently  at  the  red  cow  crop- 
ping the  grass  in  the  niches  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff  that  towered  above  their 
heads,  and  then  his  restless  eye  followed 
the  silver-tipped  wings  of  a  bird  flying, 
in  the  sunshine,  upward,  upward,  with 
open  beak  and  a  joyous  matutinal  cry, 
cleaving  the  mists  with  a  glancing  line  of 
light,  and  seeming  bound  for  some  haven 
in  the  splendid  placidity  of  the  blue 
sky,  so  serene  and  so  high.  The  dew 
exhaled  incense.  Far  away  a  fawn 
bleated,  where  doubtless  it  lay  with  its 
dam  in  the  thick  coverts  of  the  laurel. 
The  balsam  firs,  all  a-glitter,  gave  out  a 
sense  of  strength  and  infinite  freshness, 
and  of  all  the  finer  values  of  respiration ; 
in  such  air  it  was  a  definite  joy  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  sheer  capacity  to  breathe. 
As  his  wandering  glance  came  back,  he 
caught  Jepson's  eyes  upon  him,  and  he 
was  vaguely  embarrassed  for  the  mo- 
ment. He  put  one  foot  on  the  blade  of 
the  spade  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  and, 
leaning  upon  the  handle,  he  looked  up, 
his  inscrutable  eyes  narrowing  and  full 
of  close  and  guarded  thought. 

"  '  What  war  ye  a-layin'  off  ter  say 
ter  me  ?  Jes'  that  ? '  he  demanded." 

Here  the  author  has  taken  a  journey, 
and  dragged  the  reader  with  her.  She 
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does  not  say  that  Jake  mentally  took 
note  in  this  fashion  of  what  fell  thus  on 
his  sight  and  hearing  and  the  finer  sen- 
sibility of  scent  and  breathing.  No  ;  he 
saw  a  red  cow  and  a  bird,  he  heard  the 
bird  and  the  bleat  of  a  fawn,  and  he 
smelled  the  fir  balsam  and  breathed  the 
mountain  air ;  but  by  setting  all  this 
forth  in  elaborate  phrase,  the  author  per- 
forms a  sort  of  transfusion  of  mind,  and 
compels  the  reader  to  help  her  for  the 
nonce  occupy  the  dull  clod. 

We  are  aware  that  a  single  passage 
like  this  is  quite  capable  of  an  individual 
value,  and  we  weaken  our  argument  by 
adducing  it ;  but  it  is  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  such  passages  that  forces  upon 
the  reader  a  sense  of  an  overworked 
landscape.  Does  he  remember  these 
passages  ?  Does  he  even  carry  away  an 
impression  as  if  a  mountain  haze  had 
been  shot  over  the  whole  story  ?  Possi- 
bly this  latter,  but  we  think  it  most  like- 
ly that  he  supposes  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  decoration  than  there  really 
is.  His  more  lasting  impression  will  be 
of  a  singularly  isolated  life,  set  forth 
with  so  much  imaginative  power  that  the 
fierce  passions,  deep  feelings,  strong  pur- 
poses, which  have  their  field  in  this  re- 
mote, contracted  corner  of  the  human 
world  are  lifted  out  of  the  plane  of  the 
commonplace  and  insignificant.  To  be 
a  sheriff  like  Eli  Strobe  seems  for  the 
time,  as  always  in  the  eyes  of  Marcella, 
the  highest  political  honor ;  Teck  Jep- 
son  becomes  to  us  a  fit  companion  for 
the  Old  Testament  heroes  whom  he 
evokes  from  the  shadows ;  and  these 
rude  mountaineers  live  in  a  world  which 
is  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  courses 
of  empire,  and  not  merely  ignorant  of 
cities  and  men. 

How  like,  and  yet  how  unlike,  is  the 
life  which  lies  behind  Mr.  Hardy's  novel 
of  Passe  Rose  !  1  From  the  Tennessee 
mountains  to  Aix ;  from  Teck  Jepson  to 

1  Passe  Base.  By  ARTHUR  SHERBTTRNE 
HARDY.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
MifHm&Co.  1889. 


Gui  of  Tours  ;  from  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Yet 
when  we  put  ourselves  in  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  characters  of  this  remark- 
able story,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  within 
what  petty  limits  they  revolve.  Mr. 
Hardy's  art  is  different,  indeed,  from 
Miss  Murfree's.  We  are  distinctly  im- 
pressed by  the  scholar  in  this  book  ;  not, 
we  hasten  to  say,  by  the  evidence  of 
painstaking  reproduction  of  mediaeval 
forms  and  manners,  but  by  that  air 
which  betrays  a  writer  who  comes  to  his 
art  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  its  possi- 
bilities and  with  a  consciousness  of  de- 
liberate suiting  of  means  to  end.  The 
richness  and  fullness  of  the  book  are  due 
largely  to  this.  Mr.  Hardy  writes  not 
only  out  of  a  full  mind,  but  out  of  a 
large  apprehension  of  his  art.  It  is 
long  since  we  have  had  a  book  which 
is  so  bold  in  its  independence  of  mere- 
ly temporary  fashions  in  novel-writing. 
Its  boldness  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  author  deliberately  avails 
himself  of  the  apparatus  which  is  used 
commonly  by  the  writers  of  melodra- 
matic romances.  Here  are  mysterious 
papers  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
midnight  encounters  on  dark  towers,  a 
figure  riding  past  with  bloody  hand  up- 
lifted, cells  with  loose  stones  permitting 
unexpected  exit,  assassins,  intrigues,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  sensational 
novel ;  yet  the  reader  never  once  loses 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  literature  which 
pervades  the  book.  So  fine  is  the  art 
that  without  an  effort  one  is  transported 
into  the  realm  of  mediaeval  scenes,  and 
is  made  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  women  with  whom  he  has  little  in 
common  externally  without  either  feel- 
ing their  remoteness  or  being  aware  that 
they  have  been  translated  into  modern 
terms.  This  seems  to  us  the  singular 
merit  of  the  book  :  that  it  is  thoroughly 
human  without  a  sacrifice  of  what  ap- 
pertains to  the  time  and  circumstance 
of  the  story  ;  that  it  is  historically  effec- 
tive without  recourse  to  laborious  and 
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\vravisome  details  wherewith  to  estab- 
lish its  verisimilitude.  The  appeal  is  al- 
ways to  the  higher  spirit,  and  this  poetic 
breath  gives  it  life.  Passe  Rose  flashes 
through  the  changing  scenes  like  some 
bird  of  paradise  through  dark  woods. 
Where  a  cheaper  imagination  would 
have  made  her  of  tinsel,  this  finer  ap- 
prehension has  made  her  of  wrought 
gold  ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  finished 
the  book  the  reader  discovers  that  it  is 
the  purity  of  her  nature,  supposed,  not 
obtruded  upon  notice^  which  transfigures 
the  dancing-girl  and  lets  the  heroine 
shine  through.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  book  in  recent  literature  which 
more  triumphantly  solves  the  vexed 
question  of  the  relations  of  art  to  mo- 
rality. Not  once  is  the  reader  bidden 
to  stand  aside  and  see  virtue  superior 
to  circumstance,  but  the  constancy,  the 
sweetness,  and  the  high  courage  of  this 
charming  creature  are  combined  with 
such  an  exquisite  unconventionality  as 
to  make  the  figure  at  once  brilliant  pic- 
torially  and  pervasive  of  the  whole  book 
with  a  delicate  fragrance  of  nature. 
Mr.  Hardy  has  shown  himself  in  this 
book  a  genuine  artist ;  for  his  art  is  both 
in  the  structure  of  his  story  and  in  the 
fine  fitness  of  his  speech.  He  has  subor- 
dinated to  the  uses  of  his  art  that  sen- 
tentious skill  which  marked  his  other 
books.  Something  of  the  vagueness 
which  made  The  Wind  of  Destiny  a 
struggle  of  shadows  reappears,  but  seems 
to  belong  to  the  twilight  tones  of  Passe 
Rose,  and  there  is  throughout  that  charm 
of  style  which  makes  the  mere  reading 
of  some  of  the  passages  a  pleasure  to  the 
ear. 

The  title  of  our  article  is  something 
of  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  the  next 
novel  on  our  list.  Mrs.  Stoddard  wrote 
some  powerful  novels  a  score  or  more  of 
years  ago  ;  they  dropped  out  of  sight,  — 
the  reader  may,  if  he  choose,  lay  down 
the  magazine  at  this  point,  and  write  out 
a  list  of  the  novels  of  the  year  which 
have  affected  him  powerfully,  and  then 


put  the  list  aside  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  order  to  see  how  many  on  his 
list  will  then  have  dropped  out  of  sight, 
—  and  now  are  revived  for  a  later  gen- 
eration of  readers.  We  will  confine  our 
attention  to  one,1  since,  with  different 
plots  and  different  scenes,  the  men  and 
women  in  the  three  books  are  stamped 
with  the  same  image  and  superscription. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Temple  House  is 
not  to  take  the  edge  off  the  reader's  ap- 
petite. The  house  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  story  is  an  ancestral  mansion  in 
a  New  England  seaport.  In  process  of 
time  it  has  been  built  about  and  walled 
in  by  the  encroaching  town,  so  that  with 
its  garden  and  few  trees  it  has  become 
isolated,  but  not  more  so  than  the  per- 
sons who  occupy  it,  and  who  have  with- 
drawn themselves  almost  wholly  from 
the  scrutiny  of  their  townsmen.  These 
persons  are  Captain  Argus  Gates  and 
his  brother's  widow,  Roxalana  Gates. 
Temple  Gates,  the  daughter  of  Roxalana 
and  the  prodigal  George  Gates,  grows 
up  in  the  inclosure,  a  tropical  plant 
without  the  fostering  warmth  of  tropical 
sunshine.  In  willful  maidenhood  she 
marries  a  young  fellow  named  Drake, 
but  on  their  wedding  journey  the  hus- 
band is  killed,  and  Temple,  after  her 
brief  career  of  hotel  worldliness,  returns 
to  the  conventual  dampness  of  Temple 
House,  where  her  child  is  born  and  dies. 
A  longshore-man,  Mat  Sutcliffe,  living 
just  outside  the  walls,  is  the  devoted 
henchman  of  the  family,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  story  Argus  and  he  rescue 
from  death  by  drowning  a  wrecked 
West  Indian  named  Sebastian  Ford, 
who  becomes  an  inmate  of  Temple 
House. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  seaport, 
Kent,  is  another  household,  that  of  the 
Brandes,  consisting  of  the  father,  a  rich 
hypocrite,  who  becomes  involved  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  ;  an  opium-eating  mother, 
who  goes  mad,  and  finally  is  gotten  out 
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of  the  reader's  presence,  to  his  great  re- 
lief, and  left  to  die  unobserved  in  a  mad- 
house ;  a  beautiful  daughter,  Virginia 
Brande ;  and  an  old  half-Indian,  half- 
negro  woman  named  Chloe.  To  this 
household  enters  Carfield,  the  villain  of 
the  story,  and  desires  to  possess  himself 
of  Virginia,  a  project  which  is  abetted 
by  Brande,  who  is  financially  at  Car- 
field's  mercy.  The  story,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  lies  in  the  rescue  of  Vir- 
ginia by  the  united  forces  of  Temple 
House  and  the  probable  marriage  of  the 
girl  to  Captain  Argus.  Probable,  we 
say,  since,  if  the  author  had  chosen  to 
continue  her  tale,  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  destiny  of  any  one  character 
would  be,  for  they  live  in  a  world  which 
is  very  much  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

Mathematicians  have  amused  them- 
selves with  speculations  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  in  a  world  where  there 
is  a  fourth  dimension  of  space.  Mrs. 
Stoddard's  art  aims  at  quite  as  difficult 
a  problem,  the  exemplification  of  life  in 
one  where  there  is  only  a  single  dimen- 
sion :  her  world  has  thickness,  but  no 
length  or  breadth.  The  density  of  the 
atmosphere  through  which  the  reader 
follows  her  characters  is  immeasurable. 
One  feels  now  and  then  that  the  sun 
is  shining,  but  no  direct  rays  reach  the 
landscape ;  only  such  light  as  makes 
its  way  through  the  circumjacent  vapor. 
The  singular  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
reader  is  convinced  that  if  the  cloud 
would  only  lift  he  would  see  figures  of 
remarkable  force,  beauty,  and  symmetry. 
There  they  all  are,  these  men  and  women 
in  this  New  England  seaport :  they  have 
names  something  like  other  human  be- 
ings ;  they  have  three  meals  a  day ; 
they  smoke  ;  they  read  ;  they  talk,  occa- 
sionally. One  catches  glimpses  of  vari- 
ous human  proceedings,  and  feels  that  the 
author  meant  her  persons  to  be  real,  yet 
the  show  goes  on  behind  a  thick  glass 
screen :  if  we  could  only  get  this  screen 
out  of  the  way,  we  think  we  might  get 
a  clear  view ;  every  one  is  near  enough, 


but  there  is  this  dense  medium  through 
which  we  see  them  and  their  actions. 

We  are  aware  that  by  this  confusion 
of  terms  we  are  not  clearing  the  mys- 
tery of  the  book  at  all,  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  convey  to  the  reader  something 
of  the  impression  made  on  our  mind  by 
this  intense,  provoking,  startling,  and 
nightmareish  book.  The  Philistine  in 
us  is  constantly  on  the  point  of  jeering : 
the  poor  little  prophet  who  occupies  the 
hall  bed-chamber  of  our  mind  is  quite 
as  often  holding  up  his  finger  in  warn- 
ing. There  are  isolated  passages  in  the 
book,  especially  in  the  purely  descrip- 
tive portions,  which  arrest  one  by  their 
compact  beauty  and  strength.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  finely  cut  stone  :  — • 

"  Roxalana  looked  at  Argus,  and  felt 
herself  detected.  She  had  kept  Temple's 
hair  short,  because  thereby  she  looked 
so  much  the  more  like  George.  No  way 
of  wearing  it  could  have  made  her  look 
prettier ;  the  jetty  mass  clasping  her 
head  suited  her  face,  —  as  yet  soulless, 
like  a  cameo  Diana  ;  rings  of  it  dropped 
over  her  forehead,  the  tips  of  her  ears, 
round  her  neck,  short  and  fine,  like  the 
young  tendrils  of  a  blossoming  grape- 
vine." 

We  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the 
use  which  Miss  Murfree  makes  of  nature 
as  a  background  to  the  presence  and  ac- 
tion of  her  characters.  Mrs.  Stoddard 
has  a  clear  poetic  conception  of  the 
uses  of  nature  for  such  design.  The 
following  passage  shows  her  at  her  best, 
because  the  situation  is  one  of  intense 
thought  in  a  moment  of  outward  repose 
and  stillness.  Virginia  Brande  has  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Argus  which  calls 
upon  her  for  a  momentous  decision. 
She  seeks  to  reflect  as  she  goes  to  bed 
for  the  night. 

"  But  the  darkness  proved  oppressive  ; 
besides,  she  wanted  to  read  the  note  once 
more  ;  therefore  she  rose,  relighted  her 
lamp,  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  and  sat 
down  in  a  severe  manner  to  reflect.  It 
was  dreary  to  begin  her  theme  with  the 
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sacrifice  of  inclination,  but  she  did.  The 
night  grew  colder,  as  if  divesting  itself 
of  the  heat  and  perturbation  of  the  day. 
Its  deepening  solitude  toned  her  mind 
to  a  lofty  key  ;  thought  and  feeling,  hand 
in  hand,  like  innocent  and  affectionate 
spirits,  ascended  to  the  tlirone  where,  as 
she  believed,  the  Ruler  of  the  universe 
was  waiting  to  hear  the  petitions  of  souls 
against  those  fiats  which  the  soul  itself 
issues  in  favor  of  the  subtle  martyrdoms 
which  decorate  life  with  its  crown  and 
thorns.  With  the  abnegation  inherent 
in  her  character,  and  its  narrowness, 
which  prevented  her  from  looking  at 
final  effects,  she  decided  upon  giving  up 
Argus,  although  she  felt  acutely  that 
her  acts  laid  bare  her  purpose  of  bring- 
ing hijn  to  the  point,  which,  at  last,  his 
note  declared.  To  the  end  would  she 
live  with  her  father  ;  their  house  should 
not  be  divided  because  of  her  conduct. 
With  a  loud,  wild  farewell  sigh  to  Ar- 
gus, she  pulled  aside  the  curtain  to  look 
into  the  wide  air  and  feel  the  mercy  of 
darkness.  A  band  of  stars  rode  high 
and  clear  above  a  company  of  moving 
clouds,  spreading  in  the  reflection  of  the 
moon,  thin  and  white,  like  flakes  of 
snow.  Earth,  a  black,  tranquil  monster, 
was  now  passive  beneath  the  beautiful 
illusions  of  moonlight.  The  life  which 
by  day  forever  enacted  scenes  of  pain 
was  invisible.  Yet  she  must  not  call  it 
pain  nor  evil,  —  its  passing  drama,  — 
but  necessary  discipline  and  inscrutable 
wisdom.  The  sword  that  stabbed  was 
rubbed  with  healing  balm ;  the  disap- 
pointment that  seemed  to  blight  con- 
tained the  germ  of  development.  Filled 
with  the  calm  which  she  felt  was  that 
of  another  world,  she  drew  the  curtain, 
and  was  about  to  advance  into  the  room, 
when  a  slight  sound  at  the  door  arrest- 
ed her ;  the  handle  turned  slowly  and 
noiselessly." 

Such  passages  as  this,  vigorous  and 
touched  with  a  gleam  of  poetic  light, 
compensate  the  reader  for  his  labor  in 
groping  among  the  shadows  of  the  book 


after  the  substantial  personages  who 
cast  them.  There  is  a  drama  going  on, 
but  its  movements  are  made  known  by 
hints  and  gestures.  The  passion  for 
concealment  of  meaning  which  has 
seized  upon  novelists  of  late  had  its  hold 
on  Mrs.  Stoddard  long  ago,  and  the 
whole  book  is  a  studied  effort  to  avoid 
the  commonplace,  while  the  figures  and 
incidents  are  all  matters  of  fact.  This 
Argus  Gates,  the  central  character  of 
the  book,  with  his  immovable  features, 
represents  to  perfection  Mrs.  Stoddard's 
attempt  to  read  the  riddle  of  life  and 
expound  it  in  terms  of  another  riddle. 
It  is  as  if  the  sphinx,  sitting  stonily  by 
the  wayside,  were  to  receive  a  morning 
call  from  another  sphinx,  equally  impen- 
etrable. The  reader  finds  himself  in 
this  queer  company,  and  is  fascinated  by 
his  companions,  but  is  obliged  to  admit, 
when  he  has  finished  the  book,  that  the 
answers  to  all  the  conundrums  are  sim- 
ply more  conundrums.  His  main  satis- 
faction is  in  going  back  and  recalling 
the  occasional  splendid  passages  and 
what  may  be  named  as  the  one  stroke 
of  humor,  when  Chloe  bursts  out,  after 
a  fresh  illustration  of  Virginia's  sacrifice 
of  herself  for  her  mother  :  — 

"  '  I  'se  most  tired  of  this  world,  es- 
pecially when  I  see  men  and  women  as 
I  have  this  last  five  minutes.  It 's  no 
use,  though,'  continued  Chloe  ;  '  Missey 
Virginia  will  have  to  help  missis  out  of 
the  grave  when  Gabriel  blows  the  tramp, 
I  '11  bet,  while  Mr.  Brande  is  walking, 
'spectable  like,  in  long  clothes,  all  by 
hisself,  to  judgment.' " 

A  few  more  such  touches  as  this 
would  not  only  have  relieved  the  reader, 
but  would,  we  suspect,  have  helped  the 
author  to  be  a  little  more  human,  a  little 
less  the  mouthpiece  of  a  random  psychol- 
ogy. As  we  have  intimated,  the  book 
is  too  deep  for  us,  and  we  leave  it  with 
a  single  further  quotation,  since  it  comes 
as  near  as  any  passage  to  giving,  we  sup- 
pose, the  key  to  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional scheme  of  the  author  :  — 
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" k  Yes,'  said  Roxalana,  a  dark  red 
rising  in  her  swarthy  face,  a  steely  illu- 
mination breaking  through  her  eyes,  '  I 
am  convinced  by  my  years  that  friend- 
ship, love,  the  singular  emotion  which 
rises  like  a  wall  of  rock,  or  fire,  or  ice, 
and  hides,  protects,  and  separates  two 
souls,  man  and  woman,  from  all  other 
men  and  women,  have  little  to  do  with 
our  circumstances,  acts,  and  duties  ;  they 
come  from  the  nameless  spirit  in  our 
consciousness,  whose  face  we  never  see 
and  whose  will  we  never  understand.'  " 

Our  interest  in  American  fiction  is  in- 
dependent of  time,  yet  there  is  always 
a  quickening  of  the  pulse  when  we  are 
contemplating,  not  the  revival  of  past 
achievements,  but  the  promise  of  the  fu- 
ture which  lies  in  some  slight  present 
performance.  The  author  of  Janus 1 
has  been  before  the  public  once  or  twice, 
but  this  novel  is  a  more  deliberate  effort 
in  art  than  he  has  heretofore  made.  We 
will  not  sketch  the  plot,  which  is  one 
of  character  working  through  incident, 
rather  than  of  incident  revealing  char- 
acter, except  to  say  that  the  leading  per- 
son, a  young  musical  genius,  is  awakened 
temporarily  to  a  sense  of  the  power 
which  resides  in  pure  love,  only  to  fall 
back  and  have  his  life  blackened  by  the 
insidious  encroachment  on  his  nature  of 
the  power  of  evil  resident  in  a  false  wo- 
man and  responded  to  by  his  own  weak- 
ness. There  is  a  little  stiffness  in  some 


of  the  drawing,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexis, 
and  not  enough  is  made  of  Johann 
Steins  ;  but  the  book  must  be  taken  as  a 
sketch,  and  with  the  limitations  of  a 
sketch  conceded  it  is  a  strong  piece  of 
work.  The  mutations  of  Moritz  Reisse's 
nature  are  not  only  truthful,  they  are 
portrayed  with  naturalness  and  without 
too  much  recourse  to  comment  by  the 
author.  Nadine,  the  temptress,  is  well 
conceived  and  self-consistent ;  the  only 
fault  one  can  find  is  rather  a  grave  one, 
to  be  sure.  The  reader  is  scarcely  be- 
witched by  her,  and  has  to  take  her 
power  over  Moritz  too  much  on  faith ; 
but  the  depth  of  her  intrigue  is  made 
very  distinct ;  she  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, and  explained  by  the  course  of 
the  story.  We  are  especially  pleased  by 
the  reserve  which  the  author  shows  in 
dealing  with  the  more  specifically  musi- 
cal parts  of  the  book.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  a  moony  treatment  of  music 
and  musicians  in  fiction  that  it  is  a  relief 
to  find  the  subject  used  as  an  art,  and 
not  as  a  sentiment.  Throughout,  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  worked  with  restraint, 
and  the  result,  though  somewhat  dry  in 
technique,  certainly  gives  us  ground  to 
hope  that,  with  more  thorough  mastery 
of  his  materials,  he  will  show  both 
strength  and  ease  in  his  art ;  that  he  will 
draw  more  boldly  because  he  has  taken 
such  pains  at  the  start  to  draw  pre- 
cisely. 


GOUVERNEUR   MORRIS. 


THE  publication  of  the  Diary  of  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  2  brings  before  us  one 
of  the  soundest  minds  in  the  history  of 
our  statesmanship.  He  was  most  noted 

1  Janus.     By  EDWARD  IKEN^KUS  STKVKN- 
8ON.    Chicago,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco : 
Belford,  Clarke  &  Co. 

2  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur  Mor- 
VOL.    LXIV. NO.    381.  9 


as  a  financier,  but  the  character  of  his 
genius  was  much  broader,  and  it  is  rather 
by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  in  the  largest  sense,  and  the  just- 

ris.  Edited  by  ANNE  GARY  MORRIS.  Two 
volumes.  With  portraits.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1888. 
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•  if  his  observation  upon  human 
nature,  than  because  of  his  skill  in  busi- 
ness that  these  memorials  of  him  are 
most  impressive.  The  volumes  hardly 
touch  the  early  period  of  his  life,  which 
covered  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  al- 
though he  then  accomplished  his  prin- 
cipal service  to  his  own  country ;  they 
begin  practically  with  his  residence  in 
Europe  in  1789,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
the  interest  of  private  speculations,  and 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  con- 
tents is  that  which  deals  with  the  Euro- 
pean situation  in  the  succeeding  decade. 
He  was  mainly  in  France,  and  by  his 
social  and  financial  relations  came  so 
near  to  the  current  of  events  that  his 
information  was  sufficiently  accurate  and 
his  interest  acute.  The  fullness  with 
which  he  committed  to  his  diary  the  in- 
cidents of  the  day  and  his  thoughts  on 
men  and  measures  makes  his  picture 
of  the  contemporary  scenes  remarkably 
lively.  He  mingled  with  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  governing  circles  of  the  lead- 
ing powers  on  a  familiar  footing,  and 
the  respect  which  was  paid  to  his  infor- 
mation and  opinions  gave  him  great  ad- 
vantages in  this  society.  But  his  diary 
has  not  the  value  of  picturesque  memoirs 
to  any  unusual  degree  ;  the  theatre  of 
history  serves  rather  as  the  background 
for  the  working  of  his  political  thought, 
and  as  an  opportunity  for  the  marking 
of  the  characters  of  the  leaders,  than  for 
the  presentation  of  personal  traits.  He 
was  a  closer  observer  of  human  nature 
than  of  men  ;  he  was  more  attracted  by 
problems  of  government  and  the  issues 
of  measures  than  by  anything  individual ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  his  general  re- 
marks, together  with  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  political  forecast,  make  the 
deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

Sincerely  attached,  as  he  was,  to  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  desirous  that 
they  should  be  secured  for  the  French 
and  for  other  European  nations  to  the 


fullest  extent  which  circumstances  per- 
mitted, he  was  too  sensible  that  modes 
of  government  are  conditioned  upon  the 
moral  habit  and  tradition^  of  a  people 
to  allow  him  to  indulge  in  romantic  ideas 
and  that  philosophy  which  he  describes 
as  a  species  of  vertigo.  He  was  not 
less  a  friend  of  reform  than  Jefferson, 
at  the  time  our  minister  at  Paris  ;  but 
while  the  latter  took  sides  with  the  rev- 
olutionary party,  Morris  declared  him- 
self rather  in  favor  of  a  strong  executive, 
and  drew  on  himself  the  remonstrance 
of  Lafayette.  As  events  went  on,  he 
continually  grew  more  emphatic  in  ad- 
vising the  support  of  royal  authority ; 
and  seeing  that  the  revolutionary  confu- 
sions must  end  in  a  dictator,  he  thought 
it  best  that  the  depository  of  power 
should  be  the  traditional  office  of  the 
king  rather  than  any  experimental  de- 
vice of  a  military  usurpation.  He  was 
nevertheless  not  deceived  into  thinking 
that  the  Revolution  was  the  work  of  a 
few  prominent  agitators,  instead  of  the 
expression  of  a  true  movement  of  his- 
tory. Speaking  of  the  Princesse  Galit- 
zin,  he  says  that  she,  like  others,  was 
"  totally  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
troubles  in  France.  They  all  supposed, 
as  was  supposed  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, that  there  are  certain  leaders  who 
occasion  everything,  whereas  in  both 
instances  it  is  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple." And  again  he  writes,  "  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
nation  is  less  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
present  order  of  things  than  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  ancient  oppressions." 
At  the  same  time  he  was  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  any  proper  popular  govern- 
ment could  spring  from  a  nation  so 
supremely  depraved  as  he  declares  the 
French  to  be.  "  The  materials  for  a 
revolution  in  this  country  are  very  in- 
different. Everybody  agrees  that  there 
is  an  utter  prostration  of  morals,  but  the 
general  position  can  never  convey  to  the 
American  mind  the  degree  of  depravity. 
It  is  not  by  any  figure  of  rhetoric  or 
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force  of  language  that  the  idea  can  be 
communicated.  .  .  .  There  is  a  fatal  prin- 
ciple that  pervades  all  ranks.  It  is  a 
perfect  indifference  to  the  violation  of 
all  engagements.  .  .  .  Paris  is  perhaps  as 
wicked  a  spot  as  exists,  —  incest,  mur- 
der, bestiality,  fraud,  rapine,  oppression, 
baseness,  cruelty  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  city 
which  has  stepped  forward  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty.'"  The  force  of  these  re- 
marks on  Morris's  lips  can  be  appreci- 
ated only  when  one  is  familiar  with  the 
thoroughness  and  tenacity  with  which 
he  held  the  view  that  in  government  the 
moral  vigor  of  the  nation  is  all  in  all. 
And  yet  at  one  time,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  plan  by  which  he  should 
himself  enter  the  ministry,  he  showed  no 
unwillingness  to  resort  to  the  usual  mea- 
sures. He  says  he  promised  Madame  de 
Flahaut,  his  friend,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  if  he  succeeded,  and  he 
quieted  the  conscience  of  M.  Montmorin, 
who  was  "  startled  at  the  idea  of  selling 
his  vote,"  by  telling  him  it  was  not  his 
own  but  the  vote  of  M.  Cannes  that  he 
was  disposing  of. 

The  pecuniary  corruption  of  the  As- 
sembly is  exhibited  in  the  same  colors 
as  M.  Taine  uses,  and  the  spectacle  of 
the  rush  for  riches,  obtained  by  trading 
in  the  ruin  of  the  country,  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  traits  of  the  patriotic  eras 
as  here  drawn.  For  instance,  he  relates 
that  Colonel  Swan  told  him,  apropos  of 
the  tobacco  question,  that  "  there  is  a  knot 
of  men  in  the  Assembly  who  dispose  of 
all  things  as  they  list,  and  who  turn  every- 
thing to  account.  He  speaks  of  their  cor- 
ruption with  horror."  The  many  large 
business  projects  with  which  Morris  was 
concerned  must  have  given  him  a  true  in- 
sight in  these  matters.  He  was  especial- 
ly engaged  in  measures  for  provisioning 
the  country,  and  in  contracting  to  buy 
the  American  debt  to  France  ;  and  as  the 
troubles  of  the  administration  were  large- 
ly those  of  supplying  food  and  raising 
money,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  early 
came  into  close  knowledge  of  affairs, 


and  that  his  advice  was  often  asked. 
In  the  course  of  events  he  is  found  so 
intimately  engaged  in  Parisian  politics 
as  to  be  drafting  state  papers  for  the 
use  of  the  king  ;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
it  should  have  been  thought  possible  that 
he  might  take  an  active  part  with  the 
authority  of  a  minister  in  France  is 
proof  of  the  ascendency  of  his  mind.  But 
his  participation  in  affairs  was  only  the 
plan  of  an  hour,  and  his  criticisms  and 
suggestions  had  no  practical  effect.  He 
even  drew  up  a  constitution  for  France, 
but  not  without  a  sense  of  the  audacity  of 
a  foreigner's  assuming  to  have  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  national  character 
for  such  a  work.  These  occupations, 
however,  led  him  to  look  with  a  closer 
eye  upon  the  men  who  were  the  instru- 
ments of  the  time. 

Morris's  judgment  of  Necker  stands 
in  the  first  place,  because  they  were  both 
eminent  financiers.  The  first  impres- 
sion was  unfavorable.  ''  If  he  is  really 
a  great  man,  I  am  deceived,"  Morris 
says ;  and  as  he  observes  further,  he 
finds  the  popular  Frenchman  a  "  cun- 
ning "  man,  to  deal  with  whom  requires 
"  great  caution  and  delicacy  ;  "  he  next 
sets  him  down  as  "  timid,"  and  shows 
his  own  opinion  when  he  mentions  La- 
fayette as  trusting  Necker,  although  de- 
spising his  talents,  "  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  trust  a  timid  man  in  arduous  circum- 
stances." The  full  portrait  is  as  follows  : 
"  As  to  M.  Necker,  he  is  one  of  those 
men  who  has  obtained  a  much  greater 
reputation  than  he  has  any  right  to.  ... 
M.  Necker  in  his  public  administration 
has  always  been  honest  and  disinterested, 
which  proves  well,  I  think,  for  his  for- 
mer private  conduct,  or  else  it  proves  he 
has  more  vanity  than  cupidity.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  an  unspotted  integrity  as  min- 
ister, and  serving  at  his  own  expense  in 
an  office  which  others  seek  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  themselves,  have  ac- 
quired him  deservedly  much  confidence. 
Add  to  this  his  writings  on  finance  teem 
with  that  sort  of  sensibility  which  makes 
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the  fortune  of  modern  romances,  and 
which  is  exactly  suited  to  this  lively  na- 
tion, who  love  to  read,  but  hate  to  think. 
.  .  .  His  education  as  a  banker  has 
taught  him  to  make  tight  bargains,  and 
put  him  on  his  guard  against  projects. 
But  though  he  understands  man  as  a 
covetous  creature,  he  does  not  under- 
stand mankind,  a  defect  which  is  irre- 
mediable. He  is  utterly  ignorant  also 
of  politics,  by  which  I  mean  politics  in 
the  great  sense,  as  that  sublime  science 
which  embraces  for  its  object  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  .  .  .  But  what  is  more 
extraordinary  is  that  M.  Necker  is  a 
very  poor  financier." 

It  should  be  said  that  Morris's  char- 
acterizations of  men  are  usually  severe, 
though  not  unjust ;  he  had  an  eye  for 
their  weaknesses  under  the  test  of  ac- 
tual affairs,  and  judged  them  mainly  by 
their  practical  effectiveness  in  the  con- 
duct of  what  was  entrusted  to  them. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  his 
friendly  depreciation  of  Lafayette,  whom 
he  found  always  "  below  the  business." 
He  defines  him  from  the  start  as  a 
"  lover  of  freedom  from  ambition,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  —  one  born  of 
pride,  the  other  of  vanity ;  and  his  par- 
takes most  of  the  latter."  He  forecasts 
his  future  almost  sympathetically  :  "  I 
have  known  my  friend  Lafayette  now 
for  many  years,  and  can  estimate  at  the 
just  value  both  his  words  and  his  ac- 
tions. If  the  clouds  that  now  lower 
should  be  dissipated  without  a  storm,  he 
will  be  infinitely  indebted  to  fortune ; 
but  if  it  happen  otherwise,  the  world 
must  pardon  much  on  the  score  of  in- 
tention. He  means  ill  to  no  one,  but 
he  has  the  besoin  de  briller.  He  is  very 
much  below  the  business  he  has  under- 
taken, and  if  the  sea  runs  high  he  will  be 
unable  to  hold  the  helm."  Morris  con- 
tinually refers  to  him  as  a  self-deceiver, 
and  as  a  man  whose  mind  you  could 
convince  without  controlling  his  will  by 
the  conviction.  Lafayette,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge,  did  not  regard  Morris  as 


sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  Revo- 
lution to  justify  following  his  advice  ; 
but  the  career  of  this  most  beloved  of 
the  French  patriots  is  justly  and  sadly 
drawn  on  these  pages.  Morris  tells  one 
striking  anecdote  with  regard  to  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  a  point  to  which 
he  was  continually  reverting.  He  asked 
Lafayette  whether  his  men  would  obey 
him,  and  reports  his  reply  that  "  they 
will  not  mount  guard  when  it  rains,  but 
he  thinks  they  will  readily  follow  him 
into  action."  He  says,  too,  that  Lafay- 
ette prescribed  the  applause  the  king 
should  receive  when  he  brought  him  in 
from  Versailles.  The  universal  fault 
which  Morris  finds  in  all  the  men  of 
affairs  is  that  which  was  in  his  view  the 
whole  character  of  the  king,  —  weakness. 
M.  Necker  told  him  that  they  were 
"  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing what  they  knew  to  be  wrong  ;  "  and 
M.  Montmorin  acknowledged  to  him 
that  "  he  had  not  sufficient  vigor  of  mind 
to  pursue  the  course  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  right."  In  connection  with 
this  Morris's  own  maxim  is  worth  quot- 
ing :  "  The  people  will  never  continue 
attached  to  any  man  who  will  sacrifice 
his  duty  to  their  caprice." 

Morris  was  constantly  touched  with 
pity  for  the  king  and  queen.  He  never- 
theless treats  them  with  entire  merci- 
lessness.  The  king  he  speaks  of  as 
"a  small -beer  character,"  and  asks 
what  "  you  will  have  from  a  creature 
who,  situated  as  he  is,  eats  and  drinks 
and  sleeps  well,  and  laughs,  and  is  as 
merry  a  grig  as  lives."  He  gives  him 
in  another  place  a  very  bad  paragraph  : 
"  M.  de  Trudaine  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing heard  from  young  Montmorin  that 
the  king  is  by  nature  cruel  and  base. 
One  instance  of  his  cruelty,  among  oth- 
ers, was,  that  he  used  to  spit  and  roast 
live  cats.  In  riding  with  Madame  de 
Flahaut,  I  tell  her  that  I  could  not  be- 
lieve such  things.  She  tells  me  that 
when  young  he  was  guilty  of  such 
things  ;  that  he  is  very  brutal  and  nasty, 
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which  she  attributes  to  a  bad  educa- 
tion. This  brutality  once  led  him  so 
far,  while  Dauphin,  as  to  beat  his  wife, 
for  which  he  was  exiled  four  days  by 
his  grandfather,  Louis  XV.  Until  lately 
he  used  always  to  spit  in  his  hand,  as 
being  more  convenient.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  such  a  beast  should  be  de- 
throned." But  when  the  king  came  to 
the  scaffold  Morris  was  more  tender  of 
him,  though  he  despised  him  no  less.  He 
says  that  "  the  monarchic  and  aristo- 
cratic parties  wished  his  death,  in  the 
belief  that  such  a  catastrophe  would 
shock  the  national  feeling,  awaken  the 
hereditary  attachment,  and  turn  into  the 
channels  of  loyalty  the  impetuous  tide 
of  opinion."  Yet  Morris  declares  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  people  in  general 
pitied  him,  and  desired  that  he  should 
be  spared. 

Mirabeau,  who  fills  a  considerable 
space  in  the  volumes,  is  never  mentioned 
without  disgust  and  contempt.  Morris 
says  that  at  his  death  he  was  pledged 
to  restore  absolute  authority.  Nothing 
that  he  remarks  upon  him,  however,  is 
so  important  as  his  observation,  spring- 
ing from  Mirabeau's  conduct,  that  "  his 
understanding  is  impaired  by  the  per- 
version of  his  heart.  There  is  a  fact 
which  very  few  seem  to  be  apprised  of, 
viz.,that  a  sound  mind  cannot  exist 
where  the  morals  are  unsound.  Sinis- 
ter designs  render  the  view  of  things 
oblique."  This  moral  substratum  to 
Morris's  mind  is  a  continual,  source  of 
pleasure ;  seldom  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately expressed,  it  always  enters  into 
his  opinion  of  men,  as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, he  condemns  Mirabeau  as  "  ve- 
nal, shameless,  and  yet  greatly  virtuous 
when  pushed  by  a  prevailing  impulse, 
but  never  truly  virtuous,  because  never 
under  the  steady  control  of  reason  nor 
the  firm  authority  of  principle."  Yet 
he  observes  great  discrimination  in  ap- 
plying these  standards.  "  Monsieur," 
he  wisely  remarks,  "  is  a  very  honest 
man,  but  he  holds  a  very  dishonest 


opinion,  which  is  common  with  weak  men 
in  regard  to  public  affairs." 

These  characterizations  of  famous 
men,  of  which  we  select  only  a  very  few, 
are  naturally  interesting,  more  particu- 
larly as  being  contemporary  judgments  ; 
but  the  value  of  a  book  always  lies  in  the 
strongest  part  of  its  author's  mind,  and 
in  the  case  of  Morris  this  was  his  know- 
ledge of  general  human  nature  in  its 
relation  to  government.  His  skepticism 
of  the  French  Revolution  proceeded 
from  his  distrust  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  people,  and  his  prescient  fore- 
casts of  future  events  were  grounded  on 
the  causal  necessity  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  organized  society,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  men  who  compose  it. 
He  had  a  considerable  contempt  for 
theorists.  "  La  Rochefoucault  is  terri- 
bly puzzled  about  the  affairs  of  impo- 
sitions. This  is  always  the  case  when 
men  bring  metaphysical  ideas  into  the 
business  of  the  world ;  none  know  how 
to  govern  but  those  who  have  been  used 
to  it,  and  such  men  have  rarely  either 
time  or  inclination  to  write  about  it. 
The  books,  therefore,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  contain  mere  Utopian  ideas." 
How  human  nature  is  to  be  learned  he 
intimates  in  observing  that  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  "  wants  important  qualities 
of  a  statesman  ;  "  he  continues :  "  Man 
can  judge  of  man  by  no  other  standard 
than  his  heart  and  mind.  He  who  is  alive 
to  every  sentiment  and  passion  can  judge 
well  of  others  by  adding  to  or  diminish- 
ing the  result  of  his  own  emotions,  for 
he  differs  from  his  fellows  only  in  de- 
gree ;  but  he  who  is  born  insensible  can 
never  know  mankind  ;  he  is  blind  in  some 
things,  deaf  to  others  ;  in  short,  he  wants 
some  of  the  moral  senses."  In  another 
place  he  states  the  general  truth  that 
"  man  deceives  himself  much  oftener 
than  he  deceives  others."  In  applying 
these  principles  to  men  in  the  mass  he 
is  often  impressive,  and  reaches  a  high 
tone  of  moral  reflection  on  politics. 
"  Now,"  he  says,  "  I  have  frequently  ob- 
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I  that  wlii-n  iiicn  are  brought  to 
abandon  the  paths  of  justice,  it  is  not 
easy  to  arrest  their  progress  at  any  par- 
ticular point ;  "  but  this  moralizing  ten- 
dency is  usually  offset  by  his  practical 
remarks  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  A 
profound  observation  upon  the  financial 
condition  of  Paris,  into  which,  he  says, 
opinion  enters  as  the  fundamental  ele- 
ment, is  less  to  him,  apparently,  than  the 
climax  to  which  it  is  a  step,  —  "  Paper 
thou  art,  and  to  paper  thou  shalt  re- 
turn." It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that 
he  loses  no  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon 
the  evils  of  paper  money  and  the  des- 
perate character  of  its  temporary  utili- 
ties. The  financier  speaks  again  when 
he  criticises  the  ministry  for  the  feeble- 
ness of  a  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
finances :  "  They  appeal  to  patriotism 
for  aid,  but  they  should,  in  money  mat- 
ters, apply  only  to  interest.  They  should 
never  acknowledge  such  want  of  re- 
source as  to  render  the  aid  of  patriotism 
necessary."  But  these  incisive  state- 
ments, which  illustrate  the  temper  of 
Morris's  mind  too  well  to  be  neglected, 
are  almost  too  disconnected  to  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  paragraph. 

Morris's  career  as  our  minister  to 
France  during  the  Terror  was  difficult 
and  disagreeable.  His  friends  and  the 
society  in  which  he  moved  were  scat- 
tered, and  he  himself  was  at  times  dis- 
commoded. He  was  the  only  minister 
to  remain  in  Paris,  and  in  staying  he 
showed  both  courage  and  good  sense. 
He  was  of  use  to  some  of  those  whose 
property  was  in  danger,  and  appears  to 
have  so  far  exceeded  the  propriety  of 
his  position  as  to  arrange  a  plan  for  the 
king's  escape,  which  failed,  because  at 
the  last  moment  the  king  refused  to  go ; 
and  he  also  received  the  valuables  of  the 
king  and  of  other  persons  for  safe-keep- 
ing in  his  house.  He  acknowledges  that 
some  of  the  executions  may  have  been 
just,  but  he  was  perhaps  more  affected 
by  the  sights  he  witnessed  than  is  shown 
by  his  diary,  which  at  this  time  he  did 


not  make  too  full  and  confidential.  He 
had  himself  settled  down  to  the  convic- 
tion that  nothing  could  end  the  period 
except  a  military  dictatorship,  and  for  this 
he  waited,  with  prediction  after  predic- 
tion as  to  the  means  by  which  it  would 
come  about.  He  says  that  the  Ah1  ies  failed 
by  their  misconduct  in  proclaiming  war 
upon  all  France  and  their  purpose  to 
punish  the  men  who  had  engaged  in 
the  new  regime ;  whereas,  if  they  had 
been  moderate,  they  would  have  found 
support  all  over  France.  As  it  was, 
France  was  unified  against  aggression, 
and  Morris  declares  that  with  a  united 
France  he  had  never  doubted  the  Allies 
would  be  defeated.  He  said  so  many 
things  that  came  true  that  he  grew  vain 
of  the  power,  and  in  later  years  is 
more  often  found  claiming  to  have  fore- 
seen accomplished  facts  than  actually 
prophesying  them.  He  was  alone  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  would 
defeat  the  French  armies,  and  he  de- 
clared positively  that  Prussia  would  go 
to  pieces  at  the  first  assault.  He  was 
as  confident  of  Napoleon's  ruin  as  of 
his  rise.  Indeed,  he  had  good  reason 
to  pride  himself,  even  when  he  affected 
modesty,  upon  the  justness  of  his  opin- 
ions upon  the  current  of  events.  If 
others  would  listen  to  experience,  as  he 
did,  he  said,  they  would  foresee  as  well ; 
but  no  other  person  had  his  eye  for  the 
situation,  and  the  same  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  moral  and  economical 
laws.  In  one  sentence  he  almost  seems 
to  cast  his  gaze  forward  to  an  incident 
of  this  century  when  he  remarks,  "  A 
dispute  with  Denmark  would  favor  pro- 
jects against  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and 
Mecklenburg,  reserving  the  entry  into 
Holstein  for  the  moment  when  Denmark 
should  be  sufficiently  embarrassed  in 
her  affairs  to  render  it  a  mere  parade 
instead  of  a  campaign."  These  predic- 
tions, and  others  like  them,  were  not 
made  at  any  one  time,  but  sown  through 
the  ten  years  of  his  residence  abroad, 
during  which  he  visited  Germany  and 
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Austria,  as  well  as  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  his  journeys  exhibited 
the  curiosity  and  the  tenacious  mind  of 
a  true  traveler  joined  with  the  political 
speculations  of  an  ever-restless  mind. 
He  transferred  to  his  pages  many  anec- 
dotes and  some  scandal  of  the  courts  he 
saw,  and  a  series  of  illustrations  of  high 
life  might  be  strung  together  from  his 
notes  which  would  do  little  credit  to  that 
discreditable  age,  though  they  might 
amuse.  We  have  found  nothing  more 
entertaining  than  his  description  of  Tal- 
leyrand doing  Madame  de  Flahaut  the 
courtesy  of  warming  her  bed  with  a 
warming-pan,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
then  prince  royal,  waiting,  in  the  garb 
of  a  servant,  behind  Madame  Crayen 
at  her  wedding  dinner  in  a  tavern. 

Morris  returned  to  America  in  1798, 
and  lived  until  1816.  In  this  period  he 
took  an  inconsiderable  part  in  politics, 
although  he  served  a  term  as  Senator 
from  New  York.  His  judgment  upon 
passing  affairs  in  his  own  country  in 
that  time  of  ferment  was  less  sound 
than  his  remarks  on  foreign  affairs  had 
been.  He  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
Democrats.  He  thought  the  Judiciary 
Act  had  destroyed  the  Constitution. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, and  quite  ready  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  He  expressed  very  decidedly 
his  preference  for  monarchic  or  aristo- 
cratic institutions.  Democracy  he  re- 
garded as  a  transitional  state  of  gov- 
ernment, and  declared  that  it  ''  cannot 
last."  He  thought  that  a  man  destined 
to  rule  from  the  cradle  "  will  not,  in 
general,  be  so  unfit  as  those  who  are 
objects  of  popular  choice."  In  holding 
these  views  he  came  nearer  to  Hamilton 
than  to  others  of  his  contemporaries. 
Hamilton,  nevertheless,  he  characterized 
as  "  more  a  theoretic  than  a  practical 
man  ;  "  "  not  sufficiently  convinced  that 
a  system  may  be  good  in  itself  and  bad 
in  relation  to  particular  circumstances ; " 
"  indiscreet,  vain,  and  opinionated,"  and 
in  general  more  the  creature  of  his 


opinions  than  of  reason  and  experience  ; 
a  thinker  rather  than  a  statesman,  and 
even  in  his  management  of  the  trea- 
sury not  without  radical  errors.  Wash- 
ington, it  may  be  said,  is  the  only  per- 
son upon  whom  Morris  does  not  make 
some  unfavorable  comment,  but  for  him 
he  had  the  same  reverence  that  was  well- 
nigh  universal  in  that  age  ;  he  says  that 
"  few  men  of  such  steady,  persevering 
industry  ever  existed,  and  perhaps  no 
one  who  so  completely  commanded  him- 
self." It  was  this  last  quality  which 
most  affected  Morris.  "  Thousands  have 
learned  to  restrain  their  passions,"  he 
continues,  "  though  few  among  them 
had  to  contend  with  passions  so  violent. 
But  the  self-command  to  which  I  allude 
was  of  higher  grade.  He  could,  at  the 
dictate  of  reason,  control  his  will  and 
command  himself  to  act.  Others  may 
have  acquired  a  portion  of  the  same 
authority,  but  who  could,  like  Washing- 
ton, at  any  moment  command  the  en- 
ergies of  his  mind  to  a  cheerful  exer- 
tion ?  "  Just  before  Washington  died 
he  wrote  a  letter  urging  him  to  forego 
his  retirement  to  private  life.  With  re- 
gard to  slavery,  he  was  always  its  foe. 
"  If  you  countenance  the  introduction  of 
slaves,  you  sign  and  seal  the  ruin  of  the 
Southern  States."  And  again  he  writes : 
"Time,  my  dear  sir,  seems  about  to  dis- 
close the  awful  secret  that  commerce 
and  domestic  slavery  are  mortal  foes, 
and,  bound  together,  one  must  destroy 
the  other.  I  cannot  blame  Southern 
gentlemen  for  striving  to  put  down  com- 
merce, because  commerce,  if  it  survives, 
will,  I  think,  put  them  down,  supposing 
always  the  Union  to  endure." 

If  Morris  was  far  from  optimistic 
with  respect  to  the  political  outlook  for 
his  country  in  the  immediate  future,  he 
was  very  clear-sighted  as  to  its  mate- 
rial prospects.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  fully 
committed  to  the  dream  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lake  country.  "'The  proud- 
est empire  in  Europe  is  but  a  bubble 
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compared  to  what  America  will  be, 
in  «.•<(  be,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
perhaps  of  one."  'Ami  in  another  place, 
"  1  knew  as  well  then  [at  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution]  as  I  do  now  that 
all  North  America  must  at  length  be 
annexed  to  us,  —  happy,  indeed,  if  the 
lust  of  dominion  stop  there."  He  did 
not,  however,  look  at  this  increase  of 
material  wealth  without  a  keen  sense 
of  the  dangers  which  plutocracy  would 
bring.  "  When  the  money  influence 
grows  great,  the  general  maxim  is,  Be 
rich;  if  you  can,  honestly,  but  be  rich. 
From  that  moment  may,  I  believe,  be 
dated  the  decline  of  an  empire ;  and 
although  circumstances  may  check  the 
progress  of  destruction,  though  the  weak- 
ness of  surrounding  states  may  lengthen 
out  a  feeble  existence,  yet,  the  infection 
taken,  it  extends  a  silent  but  deadly 
corruption,  which  few,  if  any,  political 
constitutions  are  strong  enough  to  throw 
off."  A  more  remarkable  passage,  and 
one  good  for  reflection  now,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  strongest  aristocratic  fea- 
ture in  our  political  organization  is  that 
which  Democrats  are  most  attached  to, 
—  the  right  of  universal  suffrage.  This 
takes  from  men  of  moderate  fortune 
their  proper  weight,  and  will,  in  process 
of  time,  give  undue  influence  to  those 
of  great  wealth."  But  Morris  took  a 
broad  view  of  history,  and  seems  not 
to  have  anticipated  any  different  future 
for  America  than  the  Old  World  had 
experienced.  "  There  is  always  a  coun- 
ter-current in  human  affairs  which  ap- 
pears alike  both  good  and  evil.  While 
the  republican  form  lasts  we  shall  be 
tolerably  well  governed,  as  when  we  are 
fairly  afloat  again  on  the  tempestuous 
sea  of  liberty  our  Cromwell  or  Bona- 
parte must  so  far  comply  with  national 
habit  as  to  give  us  an  independent  judi- 
ciary and  something  like  a  popular  rep- 


resentation. Like  the  picked,  featherless 
bipeds  who  have  preceded  us,  our  pos- 
terity will  be  shaken  into  the  political 
form  which  shall  be  most  suitable  to 
their  physical  and  moral  state.  They 
will  be  born,  procreate,  and  die,  like 
the  rest  of  creation,  while  here  and 
there  some  accomplished  scoundrel,  rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,  will  give  their 
names  to  the  periods  of  history." 

We  have  endeavored  in  this  notice 
to  convey  some  impression  of  the  quality 
of  Morris's  mind,  and  of  the  remarkable 
illustrations  which  these  volumes  afford 
of  the  true  statesman's  habit  of  thought ; 
for  whatever  may  be  said  of  Morris's 
conclusions  or  opinions,  there  is  no 
question  that  his  method  is  that  of  the 
wisest  political  thinking.  It  is  useful, 
too,  to  be  reminded  of  the  moral  basis 
of  government,  the  clear  and  unhesitat- 
ing conviction  of  which  is  fundamental 
in  these  pages.  This  faith  was  in  the 
air  of  the  Constitution-making  era,  but 
here  we  come  home  to  it  in  fixed  and 
definite  expression.  Of  Morris  himself 
it  is  not  needful  to  say  anything.  His 
character  is  declared  in  his  words.  He, 
like  some  of  those  whom  he  criticises, 
had  his  weaknesses  of  vanity,  and  has 
given  the  impression  indirectly  of  a  man 
who  felt  he  had  not  been  employed 
to  the  height  of  his  talents  in  affairs. 
He  says  of  himself,  when  minister  at 

«/ 

Paris,  "  I  could  be  popular,  but  that 
would  be  wrong,"  and  the  sentence 
contains  more  personal  honor  than  any 
other  in  the  diary.  But  certainly  he 
was  not  greatly  tempted  to  be  "popu- 
lar "  in  the  Terror. 

His  reputation  has  undoubtedly  gained 
greatly  by  this  work,  but  we  regret  to 
add  that  the  editing  of  the  correspon- 
dence shows  unpardonable  slovenliness 
and  ignorance,  the  errors  being  innu- 
merable. 
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THE  other  day,  a  reviewer, 
after  bestowing  very  high 
praise  upon  a  very  mediocre  perform- 
ance, said,  in  effect :  "  It  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  no  book  will  commend 
itself  to  us  as  literature  ;  what  we  want 
is  life  —  ideas,  and  not  form." 
' '  The  man  's  a  Browning ;  he  neglects  the 
form." 

Of  course  we  demand  ideas  from  an 
author.  They  are  not  so  essential,  it 
seems,  in  a  critic.  This  critic,  indeed, 
is  quite  to  his  own  satisfaction,  without, 
apparently,  any  idea  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  art. 

"All  passes.     Art  alone 

Enduring  stays  to  us ; 
The  Bust  outlasts  the  throne  — 
The  Coin,  Tiberius." 

There  must  be  workmanship  as  well 
as  design.  The  way  a  thing  is  done  can 
kill  it  or  give  it  life.  The  touch  of  Cel- 
lini makes  the  precious  metal  a  hundred 
fold  more  precious.  We  do  demand 
ideas  from  an  author ;  but  if  he  does 
not  know,  or  does  not  care  to  know, 
how  to  express  them,  he  might  as  well 
not  have  them,  and  had  better  set  up 
as  a  reviewer.  It  is  easier  business  to 
disparage  literature  than  to  produce 
it;  easier  to  undervalue  style  than  to 
acquire  it.  However,  that  indefinable 
distinction  which  we  call  style  ,is  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  A 
page  of  prose  or  verse  without  this  qual- 
ity is  like  a  man  without  good  manners  : 
he  may  be  a  person  of  excellent  inten- 
tions, but  he  is  not  desirable  company, 
and  ultimately  finds  himself  dropped. 

A  notable  thing  in  every  work  — 
poem,  history,  or  novel  —  that  has  sur- 
vived its  own  period  is  perfection  of 
form.  It  is  that  which  has  kept  it.  It 
is  the  amber  that  preserves  the  fly.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  noble 
conceptions  have  been  lost  to  us  because 


of  the  inadequacy  of  their  literary  form. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  thoughts  and 
fancies,  of  no  great  value  in  themselves, 
have  been  made  imperishable  by  the 
faultlessness  of  their  setting.  For  ex- 
ample, if  Richard  Lovelace  —  whose  fe- 
licities, by  the  way,  were  purely  acciden- 
tal —  had  said  to  Lucasta :  "  Lucas ta, 
my  girl,  I  could  n't  think  half  so  much 
of  you  as  I  do  if  I  did  n't  feel  it  my 
duty  to  enlist  for  the  war.  Do  you 
catch  on  ?  "  —  if  Richard  Lovelace,  I 
repeat,  had  put  it  in  that  fashion,  his 
commendable  sentiment  would  have  been 
forgotten  in  fifteen  minutes  ;  but  when 
he  said  — 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  honor  more  "  — 

he  gave  to  England  a  lyric  that  shall 
last  longer  than  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. The  difference  in  the  style  of 
these  two  addresses  to  Lucasta  illustrates 
just  the  difference  there  is  between  lit- 
erature and  that  formless  commonplace 
which  certain  of  our  critics  suppose  to 
be  Life. 

—  Yellow  and  white  are  the 

From  a  Con- 
valescent's     trimmings  of    spring's  green 
Window.  °  *.         .  «T 

livery.  Ine  early  violets  ex- 
cepted,  almost  every  flower  that  blows 
is  either  yellow,  as  the  dandelion  and 
the  cowslip,  or  white,  as  the  dogwood, 
the  bloodroot,  and  the  fruit-tree  blos- 
soms. Another  year,  another  life ! 
Last  spring  I  penetrated  the  woods  for 
dogwood  and  cowslip,  and  waded  tlirough 
dewy  field-grass  after  apple-blossoms ; 
to-day  I  make  myself  glad  with  the 
memory  of  them,  and  take  what  I  can 
see  of  spring  from  a  window. 

Lovely  as  the  spring  flowers  are,  each 
and  all,  the  homely  daffodil  below  my 
window  claims  a  first  place  in  my  affec- 
tions, because  of  all  the  childish  gladness 
it  stands  for  to  me.  One  must  attain  to 
middle  age,  or  something  near  it.  before 
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one  begins  to  take  a  really  fond  delight 
in  recollections  of  childhood.  Why  it  is 
that  \ve  iind  u  deep  pleasure  in  such 
memories  I  hardly  know,  hut  to  be  sure 
that  we  were  happy  once  with  the  care- 
less joy  of  a  healthy  and  beloved  child  is 
undoubtedly  a  pleasant  thought  in  after 
life  ;  there  is  in  it  something  consolatory 
for  the  trouble  and  loss  that  later  years 
have  brought  us. 

At  the  back  of  the  country  house 
which  was  my  childhood's  home,  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  lawn,  stretched  a 
shrubbery,  masking  the  garden  fence ; 
and  there,  in  the  shelter  of  the  taller 
bushes,  grew  a  host  of  daffodils,  narcis- 
sus, and  snowdrops.  The  yellow  daffo- 
dil, pushing  aside  the  encumbrance  of 
last  year's  dead  leaves,  shooting  up 
among  its  protecting  green  lances,  and 
nodding  a  welcome  to  me,  was  the  first 
thing  which  announced  that  spring  had 
without  mistake  arrived.  Dear  little 
snowdrops  !  perhaps  the  most  poetic  of 
Spring's  elder  children,  —  I  have  not 
seen  one  of  them  since  those  days. 

Spring  is  a  wonderful  colorist,  with 
apparently  the  fewest  pigments  at  com- 
mand. While  half  the  trees  are  still 
naked  and  brown,  this  great  impression- 
ist painter  produces  her  original  effects. 
I  look  out  of  my  window,  and  see  an 
azure  sky  through  an  open  tracery  of 
yellow-green,  —  hues  so  tender  that  noth- 
ing could  match  with  them  but  the  sil- 
.  very  cloudlets  caught  among  the  upper 
boughs.  Later  on  in  the  day  a  busy 
wind  has  changed  all  this  :  driven  the 
fair-weather  clouds  in  a  mass  to  the 
northward,  where  they  darken  the  ho- 
rizon with  a  dull,  thundery  blue.  But 
the  rest  of  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sun 
still  high,  and  the  cherry-trees,  huge 
bouquets  of  snowy  blossom,  stand  out 
against  the  lurid  background  with  a  daz- 
zling, almost  startling  whiteness.  To- 
ward sunset  the  wind  drops  off,  the 
northward  horizon  clears,  and  the  sun 
throws  strong  level  rays  upon  the  horse- 
chestnut,  till  the  green  is  filtered  through 


and  through  with  golden  light,  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  shining  most  bright- 
ly. The  cherry-tree  behind  it  is  one  lus- 
trous mass  of  molten  silver  and  gold ; 
the  nearer  one,  more  in  the  shadow  of 
the  house,  can  catch  the  glory  only  on 
its  topmost  heights,  while  the  scarlet- 
budded  maple  beyond  is  a  cone  of  flame. 
The  light  of  the  eastern  sky,  flushed  with 
rose,  mingles  with  the  yellow  -  green, 
the  white,  and  gold,  till  the  eye  is  en- 
chanted with  the  delicate  harmonies  of 
color  as  the  ear  with  sweetly  blended 
music  tones. 

As  one  needs  to  be  well  past  youth  to 
appreciate  with  full  consciousness  the 
joys  of  childhood,  so  perhaps  those  most 
delight  in  spring  who  have  lived  long 
enough  to  experience  the  sterner  side  of 
existence.  Every  one  loves  the  spring  ; 
old  and  young  hail  it :  but  the  pleasure 
of  older  persons  is  not  merely  sensuous  ; 
it  is  also  conscious  and  reflective.  The 
recurring  wonder  of  earth  new-born 
is  something  to  give  pause  to  the  mind 
of  one  who  feels  that  the  spring  of  his 
human  life  will  never  be  thus  renewed. 
The  first  time  one  realizes  that  physical- 
ly the  odds  are  against  one,  simply  by 
the  account  of  years,  the  thought  is  at 
least  momentarily  startling.  One  is  ill, 
and  finds  that  the  recuperative  powers 
are  not  to-day  what  they  once  were. 
Yet  if  Spring  suggests  by  contrast  an  idea 
not  pleasant  to  the  natural  man,  on  the 
other  hand  she  affords  us  comfort  with 
the  reminder  that  the  external  world  is 
not  as  we  are.  So  long  as  we  may  stay 
on  the  green  earth,  and  however  we 
may  outlive  many  of  its  joys,  this  joy 
in  the  living  beauty  of  nature  will  not 
be  taken  from  us.  Spring  will  spread 
her  ever-fresh  delights  before  us  so  long 
as  we  have  eyes  to  see  them. 

—  As   a   lover   of    quietness 

Consolation  ,    ,    .  . 

for  Lag-  and  leisure,  —  not  as  a  lazy 
man,  though  the  vulgar  some- 
times miss  the  distinction,  —  I  have  re- 
cently come  to  feel  a  new  sense  of  per- 
sonal obligation  to  the  Moon.  It  is  not 
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for  her  beauty  ;  thai  1  have  always  ad- 
mired. Had  I  been  gifted  with  "the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  her  face, 
I  am  sure,  would  have  inspired  some  of 
my  most  rapturous  singing.  As  it  is,  I 
am  forced  to  content  myself  with  silent 
worship,  or  to  borrow  the  words  of  oth- 
ers. For  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  those  exquisite  lines  from 
"  the  great  ode,"  — 

"  The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look    round    her   when    the    heavens    are 
bare;" 

and  not  infrequently  I  have  seemed  to 
experience  the  very  feelings  of  the  poet 
himself.  No,  it  is  not  the  beauty  of 
Cynthia  that  has  just  dawned  upon  my 
soul.  Neither  is  it  her  usef  ulness  to  the 
mariner,  inestimable  as  that  is,  and  great- 
ly as  I  myself  have  profited  by  it.  These 
are  familiar  considerations  ;  and,  as  Em- 
erson says,  "  only  our  newest  knowledge 
works  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
thought."  What  I  have  lately  discov- 
ered (the  erudite  school-boy  is  welcome 
to  laugh  at  my  anonymous  confession) 
is  the  fact  of  the  moon's  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  the  earth's  diurnal  revolu- 
tion. 

It  appears  that  formerly  this  globe  of 
ours  went  spinning  about  its  axis  at  a 
frightful  rate,  turning  completely  round 
once  in  every  three  or  four  hours ! 
Think  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  its 
dizzy  inhabitants  must  have  been  kept ; 
having  to  do  a  day's  work  and  get  a 
night's  rest  all  within  that  ridiculously 
short  space  !  It  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  live  in  one  continual  hurry,  even 
while  trying  to  sleep  ;  and  equally  inev- 
itable that  we,  their  descendants,  should 
inherit  an  over-active  and  fidgety  tem- 
per. This  effect  has  been  so  pronounced 
and  so  universal,  indeed,  that  at  last, 
instead  of  bewailing  our  excessive  in- 
dustriousness,  we  have  actually  come  to 
pride  ourselves  upon  it.  First  at  school, 
and  afterwards  in  business,  a  man  must 
be  forever  shortening  his  days  with  in- 
cessanffagging,  else  —  like  the  Japanese 


official  who  shrinks  from  the  "  happy 
dispatch  "  —  he  can  no  longer  hold  up 
his  head  as  a  respectable  citizen.  On  this 
point  the  world  is  substantially  agreed  ; 
the  dissenters,  for  the  most  part,  being 
only  a  few  poets  and  other  lightly  es- 
teemed Bohemians.  But  as  "  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera," 
so  does  the  Moon  (she  should  have  tem- 
ples built  in  her  honor)  fight  against  the 
modern  Philistine.  By  means  of  a  most 
ingenious  brake  —  by  means  of  the  tides, 
that  is  to  say  —  she  lias  been  from  the 
first  unceasingly  slackening  the  earth's 
speed,  until  in  place  of  a  day  of  four 
hours  we  rejoice  in  one  of  six  times  tliat 
length.  Better  yet  (and  this  is  my  com- 
fort), the  good  work  still  goes  on  ;  and 
ultimately  —  not  in  my  time,  but  in 
somebody's  time  —  the  day's  duration 
will  be,  not  twenty-four  hours,  nor  even 
two  hundred  and  forty  hours,  but  four- 
teen hundred  ! 

Then  will  dawn  the  golden  age. 
Then  there  will  be  time  enough.  For  I 
make  sure  that  long  before  that  blessed 
consummation  the  labor  reformers  will 
have  carried  their  point ;  and  instead  of 
a  man's  having  to  drudge  eight  or  ten 
hours  daily,  as  is  the  lot  of  so  many  of 
us  at  present,  a  stint  of  half  that  length 
will  be  accounted  ample  for  the  meanest 
workman  ;  leaving  a  remnant  of  at  least 
thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  hours 
for  mental  cultivation,  and  especially 
for  recreative  idleness.  What  long 
evenings !  And  how  the  Browning 
Clubs  will  flourish !  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  will  then  stand  in  the  class  of 
short  poems;  finding  a  place,  we  may 
presume,  in  the  thousand-and-first  vol- 
ume of  some  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics.  At  the  opera-house,  the 
tetralogy  of  Wagner,  if  such  a  musical 
trifle  shall  still  keep  its  place  upon  the 
stage,  will  seem  but  a  mere  bagatelle ; 
doing  duty  as  an  overture,  perhaps,  or, 
more  likely,  as  an  entr'acte.  Nor  will 
any  attendant  upon  the  opera  or  at  the 
club  ever  be  afflicted  with  sleepiness ;  a 
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nap  of  four  hundred  hours,  more  or  less, 
mi  (lie  night  previous,  will  have  put  all 
mischances  of  that  kind  quite  out  of  the 
qiiotion. 

Actors  will  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  cut  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  ;  nor 
will  magazine  editors  find  it  necessary 
to  curtail  the  manuscripts  of  even  their 
most  long-winded  contributors.  In  im- 
agination I  peep  into  the  sanctum  of 
that  all-too-remote  epoch,  and  I  seem  to 
see,  hanging  above  the  sacred  desk,  this 
most  inspiring  motto  :  "  Prolixity  is  the 
soul  of  wit." 

In  short,  under  such  altered  temporal 
conditions,  not  only  human  proverbs, 
but  all  the  daily  current  of  human  life, 
will  be  curiously  modified.  Pupils  at 
the  Latin  School  will  no  longer  say, 
Tempus  fugit.  Breakfast  may  be  ex- 
pected to  consume  ten  hours,  at  the  least 
and  dinner  not  less  than  twenty-five ;  and 
dyspepsia,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
long  ago  have  become  a  disease  unheard 
of.  All  in  all,  the  picture  is  inviting, 
though,  as  perhaps  must  be  true  of  every 
picture,  it  is  not  quite  without  shadows. 
Think,  for  example,  of  a  prisoner  sen- 
tenced to  a  day  of  solitary  confinement 
on  bread  and  water,  or  the  people  of  an 
entire  commonwealth  bidden  to  observe 
a  day  of  fasting!  Consider,  also,  the 
probable  length  of  sermons  ! 

That  day  of  fourteen  hundred  hours, 
inevitable  as  is  its  coming,  is,  unhappily, 
far  distant.  But  the  very  tardiness  of 
its  approach  is,  in  one  aspect,  highly  en- 
couraging to  the  idle  temperament.  If 
some  bustling  Yankee  had  taken  a  con- 
tract to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  he  would  have  set  about  it,  as 
the  Yankee  expression  is,  "  hammer  and 
tongs."  But  the  Moon  (who,  by  the 
bye,  is  probably  not  "  pale  from  weari- 
ness ")  takes  up  the  work  in  another 
spirit.  "  Be  not  in  haste,  O  son  of 
Adam,"  I  fancy  her  saying;  "blessed 
are  they  that  know  how  to  be  idle."  She 
is  not  to  be  flurried  with  any  thought 
of  the  magnitude  of  her  undertaking. 


Twice  a  day  she  applies  her  brake,  and 
in  the  time  appointed  she  will  complete 
her  task.  How  long  that  time  is  likely 
to  prove,  the  reader,  if  he  have  a  slate 
large  enough,  may  calculate  for  himself  ; 
the  requisite  datum  is  furnished  by  the 
approximate  fact  that  the  work  progresses 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  sixty-sixth  of  a 
second  in  every  twenty-five  hundred 
years.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  figure  the  sum. 
Enough  that  as  long  as  I  live  tilings 
must  remain  substantially  as  they  are. 
And  yet,  as  I  began  by  saying,  I  take 
no  little  satisfaction  in  the  Moon's  labor. 
It  will  avail  for  others,  if  not  for  me ; 
and  meanwhile,  unfinished  though  it  is, 
I  am  resolved  to  turn  it  to  some  practi- 
cal account.  Till  now,  when  upbraided 
for  my  indolence,  either  by  my  own  per- 
verted conscience  or  by  my  neighbors,  I 
have  been  wont  to  quote  the  sage  of 
Grasmere :  — 

"  Books !  't  is  a  dull  and  endless  strife  : 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music  !     On  my  life, 
There  's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 

But  I  have  observed  that  those  who 
ride  the  hobby  of  hard  work  are  seldom 
much  impressed  by  a  stanza  or  two  of 
poetry.  Henceforth,  then,  I  shall  refer 
them  not  to  the  poet,  but  to  the  astrono- 
mer ;  the  man  of  science,  who  deals  in 
figures,  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  figures  of 
speech.  I  shall  remind  my  censors  that 
the  Divine  Providence  itself  has  discov- 
ered that  the  world  was  started  at  too 
fast  a  pace,  and,  having  discovered  it, 
has  been  engaged  ever  since  in  the  pro- 
cess of  slowing  up.  I  shall  assure  them 
that  I  have  taken  to  heart  the  fair 
Moon's  example,  and  am  determined 
never  more  to  be  in  haste ;  to  act  here- 
after as  if  I  were  already  a  dweller  in 
the  promised  land,  the  land  of  "  an  as- 
tronomic leisure." 
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Travel  and  Nature.  Picturesque  Alaska,  a 
journal  of  a  tour  among  the  mountains,  seas, 
and  islands  of  the  northwest,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sitka,  by  Abby  Johnson  Woodman. 
(Houghton.)  An  unpretentious  record  which 
betrays  a  genuine  love  of  nature,  and  by  its 
simplicity  of  narrative  conveys  to  the  prospec- 
tive traveler  over  the  same  ground  a  clear  no- 
tion of  what  he  may  expect  to  do  and  to  see. 
—  From  Japan  to  Grenada,  sketches  of  ob- 
servation and  inquiry  in  a  tour  round  the 
world  in  1887-8,  by  James  Henry  Chapin. 
(Putnams. )  The  ordinary  notes  of  a  plain, 
unpretending  traveler,  who  carried  not  exactly 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  to  the  Indies,  but  a 
moderate  competence.  —  The  Home  Acre,  by 
Edward  P.  Roe.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  Mr. 
Roe,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  novelist  in-doors, 
and  a  small-fruit  raiser  out-of-doors.  This 
book  contains  the  fruit  of  his  experience  as  re- 
gards trees,  shrubs,  and  small  vegetables  when 
one  has  only  a  patch  of  ground  beneath  his 
patch  of  stars. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama.  Accolon  of  Gaul, 
with  other  Poems,  by  Madison  J.  Cawein. 
(John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.)  If 
Mr.  Cawein  were  less  uneasily  conscious  of  his 
poetic  gifts,  we  should  have  more  confidence 
that  he  would  work  out  his  destiny  to  substan- 
tial success.  There  are  lines  in  his  book  which 
lure  one  on,  but  the  trail  is  lost,  and  one  be- 
gins to  think  that  this  author  has  only  poetic 
words,  and  not  poetic  thoughts.  The  one  hope 
is  in  his  recourse  to  nature.  If  he  will  dismiss 
all  his  romantic  persons  and  his  classic  divini- 
ties, and  go  into  the  wilderness  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time ;  if  he  will  indeed  build 
himself  a  hut  on  some  Southern  mountain  slope, 
and  stay  there  for  two  years,  he  will  destroy 
the  second  year  what  he  wrote  the  first,  and 
come  out  of  the  trial  with  some  real  poetic  re- 
sults, —  of  that  we  are  sure.  —  The  Masque  of 
Death,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Charles  Lotin  Hil- 
dreth.  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.)  The  first 
duty  of  a  poet  is  to  be  musical.  His  attack  is 
on  the  ear,  and  if  his  lines  do  not  sing  our  ears 
have  a  way  of  closing  themselves.  When  Mr. 
Hildreth  says,  — 

"  Thou  tempt'st  us  with  Love's  burning  eyes,"  — 

we  shut  our  ears  as  instinctively  as  we  duck 
when  we  pass  a  baseball  game  in  full  pro- 
gress. Tempt'st !  As  De  Quincey  says,  the 
word  ought  to  be  boiled.  It  is  more  a  pity, 
since  this  author  sometimes  shows  a  feeling  for 
Nature  in  her  more  pensive  moods  which  is  fine 


and  faithful.  —  Poems,  by  Lee  Fairchild.  (The 
Manual  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.)  Pub- 
lished, the  author  says,  ' '  at  the  request  of  quite 
a  limited  number  of  those  whom  I  consider 
my  more  appreciative  friends."  —  The  Cup  of 
Youth,  and  Other  Poems,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
(Houghton.)  How  charming  is  the  twilight 
song  in  The  Violin !  —  Poems,  by  James  Ar- 
thur Edgerton.  (E.  R.  Alderman  '&  Sons,  Ma- 
rietta, Ohio.)  The  exigencies  of  verse-making 
produce  variations  in  language,  as  when  Mr. 
Edgerton  sings,  — 

"  The  river  is  flowing  bluely,  bluely," 
"  The  sun  it  rises  up  oldly,  oldly,"  — 

and  so  forth.  — Through  Broken  Reeds,  by 
Will  Amos  Rice.  (C.  H.  Kilborn,  Boston.) 
Mr.  Rice  has  sensibility ;  he  has  a  habit  of 
seeing  things  through  a  poetic  medium,  but  he 
has  not  cultivated  the  power  of  melodious  verse, 
and  he  has  not  learned  the  true  value  of  words 
and  figures  of  speech,  else  he  would  not  have 
written,  — — 

"  My  soul  is  stranded  on  the  shores  of  Love ; 
Old  age  frowns  on  it  with  a  cold  bias*5  eye ;  " 

nor  in  his  very  first  poem  would  he  have  been 
a  racer  in  the  first  stanza,  a  hitter  of  something 
which  appears  to  be  a  vow  cast  in  the  foundry 
of  the  soul  in  the  second,  and  in  the  fourth 
should  have  said,  — 

"  Thus  if  a  gleam  in  all  of  this 

Should  chance  to  wake  one  thrill  of  joy, 
Perhaps,  in  kindness,  the  alloy 
You  '11  cast  a-down  some  precipice." 

—  Poems,  by  Dora  Greenwell,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction  by  William  Darling. 
(W.  Scott,  London ;  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York.)  One  of  the  Canterbury  Poets  Series. 
The  introduction  gives  some  pleasant  intelli- 
gence of  the  life  of  this  poet,  whose  name  was 
familiar  to  American  readers  a  generation  ago 
through  her  prose  volumes.  The  poems  are 
selected  from  her  fuller  collection,  and  indicate 
the  same  hopeful  spiritual  nature  as  do  her 
prose  writings.  —  A  Drama  Beyond  the  Grave, 
by  John  Franklin  Clark.  (American  News 
Company.)  We  cheerfully  add  that  the  price 
of  this  delectable  comedy  is  twenty-five  cents. 
No  one  will  regret  his  money.  From  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act,  when  Bergman,  Jr., 
bursts  on  the  stage,  representing  the  Docks  in 
Baltimore,  and  screams,  — 

"  Ood  'fend  the  man  who  this  night  cross 
My  path,  and  his  appearance  speak  of  wealth, 
Though  little  't  were,  I  '11  have  it,"  — 

to  the  closing  scene,  when  Lenore  and  Poe 
emerge  from  a  dwelling  "surrounded  with 
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columns  around  which  twine  flowers,  foliage, 
and  plants,"  in  a  paradisical  (sic)  garden,  and 
Poe  delivers  a  farewell,  in  which  he  declares, 
"  I  have  felt  the  hot  blood  rushing  o'er  it's  red  and  ra- 
meous  path," 

there  is  nothing  hut  richness.  Why,  just  look 
at  the  characters  :  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Poet  and 
Author  (no  mere  poet,  mark  you  !) ;  Clarence 
Bergman,  A  Cultivated,  Selfish,  Unprincipled 
Man;  Clarence  Bergman,  Jr.,  A  Desperate 
Character  ;  Torquato  Tasso,  A  Poet  and  Spirit 
Father  of  Poe;  Mrs.  Lenox,  A  Lady  living 
with  her  Family  in  Philadelphia ;  Jacob 
Holmes,  A "  Stolid,  Ignorant  Man  in  Spirit 
Life  ;  and  several  other  equally  terrifying  char- 
acters ;  and  the  scenes  are  at  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  First  Supermundane  Sphere  of 
Earth.  O  Poe !  what  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  !  —  Eos,  an  Epic  of  the  Dawn, 
and  Other  Poems,  by  Nicholas  Flood  Davin. 
(Leader  Company,  Regina,  N.  W.  T.)  Mr. 
Davin  (M.  P.)  has  a  delightful  little  passage  in 
his  preface  :  "  I  had  intended  publishing  what 
now  appears,  and  something  more,  in  London, 
but  the  readers  of  the  publishing  houses  were 
away  holiday-making,  and  I  had  not  time  to 
await  their  return.' '  So  he  publishes  his  book 
in  Regina,  and  it  has  the  honorable  distinction 
of  being  the  first  piece  of  literature  published 
in  the  North  West  Territories.  —  The  Amaranth 
and  the  Beryl,  an  Elegy,  by  Charles  Edward 
Barns.  (Willard  Tracker  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
The  other  poems  are  Miiiabel,  The  Truth-God, 
Untitled  Lyrics  and  Sonnets,  Zoroaster.  These 
be  parlous  words  and  wild  verse.  —  The  Bird- 
Bride,  a  Volume  of  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  by 
Graham  R.  Tomson.  (Longmans.)  The  work- 
manship of  these  poems  is  admirable,  and  we 
think  that  the  author  will  do  strong  things  in 
verse  after  she  escapes,  as  we  hope  she  will,  from 
the  influence  of  the  old  French  poets  and  from 
the  atmosphere  of  books  generally.  However 
rich  a  poet's  gifts  may  be,  he  becomes  affected 
when  he  attempts  to  speak  in  the  voice  and 
manner  of  any  period  but  his  own.  Now  the 
writer  of  this  book  has  a  charming  nineteenth  - 
century  voice.  —  An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry 
of  Robert  Browning,  by  William  John  Alex- 
ander, Ph.  D.  (Ginn  &  Co.),  is  a  really  help- 
ful and  discriminating  piece  of  work,  and  in 
these  respects  differs  from  the  usual  run  of 
books  about  Browning.  —  American  Sonnets, 
selected  and  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
William  Sharp  (W.  Scott,  London),  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  except,  perhaps,  better 
sonnets.  Mr.  Sharp  has  done  his  work  with 
great  intelligence  and  faithfulness,  and  few 
American  writers  of  "  f ourteen-liners  "  have 
escaped  his  field-glass.  On  the  whole,  the  col- 
lection makes  a  creditable  exhibit.  A  similar 
volume  of  English  sonnets,  covering  the  same 


period,  would  not  put  us  to  the  blush.  Mr. 
Sharp's  introduction  to  his  anthology,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  gracefully  inscribed  to  Mr.  Sted- 
nian,  is  well  written  and  sympathetic,  and  not 
the  less  interesting  because  his  literary  esti- 
mates are  for  the  most  part  at  variance  with 
those  accepted  on  this  side  of  the  water.  — 
From  Snow  to  Sunshine,  by  Alice  Wellington 
Rollins,  with  Fac-Similes  of  Water-Color  Draw- 
ings of  Butterflies,  by  Susie  Barstow  Skelding. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Brother.)  A  very 
pleasing  booklet  which  must  have  often  served 
as  an  Easter  gift.  —  The  Afternoon  Landscape, 
Poems  and  Translations,  by  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  (Longmans),  is  a  volume  of 
careful  and  scholarly  verse,  in  which  is  evi- 
dent the  precise  touch  of  a  writer  trained  in 
other  departments  of  literature.  The  readers 
of  The  Atlantic  have  already  had  a  taste  of 
Mr.  Higginson's  poetical  quality  in  the  piece 
called  The  Dying  House.  Quite  as  well  worth 
their  liking  as  that  are  Decoration,  To  My 
Shadow,  a  charmingly  quaint  conception,  and 
several  of  the  sonnets,  especially  the  sonnet  on 
page  22,  which  closes  with  two  striking  lines  : 

"Love's  single  moment  is  eternity ; 
Eternity,  a  thought  in  Shakespeare's  brain," 

Philosophy  and  Theology.  In  the  reissue,  in 
collective  form,  of  the  late  Rowland  G.  Haz- 
ard's writings  (Houghton),  all  of  which  indicate 
the  philosophic  mind,  two  volumes  take  promi- 
nence as  distinct  contributions  to  philosophy : 
Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing,  and  the  compos- 
ite volume  which  contains  the  two  letters  to 
John  Stuart  Mill  on  Causation  and  Freedom 
of  Mind  in  Willing,  the  two  discourses  on  Man 
a  Creative  First  Cause  and  Animals  not  Auto- 
mata, and  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton  on  Causa- 
tion. The  former  of  these  volumes  contains  an 
interesting  essay  on  Mr.  Hazard  by  Professor 
Fisher,  and  both  have  bibliographical  notes 
by  the  editor  of  the  series,  Miss  Caroline  Haz- 
ard. Mr.  Hazard  belonged  to  a  small  class 
of  men,  a  very  small  class  in  America,  —  Mr. 
Sampson  Read  was  another,  —  whose  mercan- 
tile pursuits  do  not  merely  create  no  real  ob- 
struction to  their  intellectual  avocation,  but 
offer  simply  another  form  of  expression.  Mr. 
Hazard,  engaged  in  buying  cotton  and  manu- 
facturing it,  was  the  same  Mr.  Hazard  who 
pondered  Edwards  and  Mill  and  wrought  at 
his  philosophical  themes,  not  as  a  closet  stu- 
dent, but  as  a  thinking  man  of  affairs.  —  It  is 
proper  to  place  here  also  the  volume  by  the 
same  writer  and  publishers,  Essay  on  Lan- 
guage, and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses,  since 
the  method  of  approach  and  of  statement  is  so 
clearly  philosophical.  Yet  we  are  disposed  to 
value  more  highly  that  sturdy  independence 
of  mind  which  finds  expression  in  some  of  the 
addresses,  and  to  esteem  the  personality  of 
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the  thinker  above  his  thoughts.  Miss  Haz- 
ard's biographical  sketch  gives  some  hints, 
but  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  papers  them- 
selves.—  Christian  Doctrine  Harmonized  and 
its  Rationality  Vindicated,  by  John  Steinfort 
Kedney.  (Putnams.)  Dr.  Kedney  accepts 
Christian  Dogmatics  as  a  science,  which,  in 
spite  of  variations  of  belief,  has  a  general  and 
defined  existence.  His  business  is  to  show, 
from  a  speculative  point,  that  this  science  is 
not  an  artificial  nor  an  arbitrary  system,  but 
rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as  all  human 
learning,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  hu- 
man reason.  His  apology  is  presented  with 
manliness  and  courtesy,  and  he  writes  with  a 
catholic  spirit  which  will  win  him  respect  and 
attention.  —  The  Way,  the  Nature  and  Means 
of  Revelation,  by  John  F.  Weir.  (Hough- 
ton.)  A  reverent  and  searching  study  of  the 
Scriptures  for  that  Bible  within  the  Bible 
which  discloses  the  natural  and  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  spiritual  life.  Professor  Weir 
has  pondered  over  the  nature  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  has  read  his  Bible,  not  as  a  frag- 
mentary collection  of  facts  and  teachings,  but 
as  a  consistent  hand-book  to  the  life  of  man. 
No  one  can  follow  him  in  the  course  of  his 
thought  without  being  struck  with  the  pene- 
tration of  his  interpretative  power.  —  Letters 
on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment, by  Henry  George  Atkinson  and  Harriet 
Martineau.  (Josiah  P.  Mendum,  Boston.)  The 
reader  of  Miss  Martineau' s  life  will  recall  the 
close  connection  which  she  made,  spiritually, 
with  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  the  dismay  of  her 
friends.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  to  the  vulgar  a 
clairvoyant ;  to  Miss  Martineau  he  was  a  phi- 
losopher, who  solved  her  problems,  and  their 
correspondence,  here  given,  shows  a  mind  of 
great  dexterity,  which  manipulates  the  more 
elusive  phenomena  of  the  spirit  with  confi- 
dence and  a  great  show  of  systematic  con- 
struction. —  Solitarius  to  his  Daemon,  three 
papers  by  Charles  Edward  Barns.  (Willard 
Tracker  &  Co.,  New  York.)  The  three  papers 
are  entitled  The  Ephemeris  of  Nature,  Soli- 
tude, and  The  Poet's  Province.  Dip  into  this 
book  anywhere  and  you  will  not  touch  bottom ; 
even  at  the  shores  it  is  very  deep.  Take  the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paper,  for  exam- 
ple :  ' '  Who  would  that  he  were  brave  enough 
to  read  the  cryptograph  of  a  human  heart  ?  ' ' 
Or  this,  near  the  end  of  the  same:  "Mere 
analytics  and  mind-values  all  sooner  or  later 
swim  into  the  Sargossas  sea  of  stagnation." 

Fiction.  The  Story  of  Manon  Lescaut  and 
of  the  Chevalier  des  Grienx,  translated  from 
the  French  of  L'AbW  Provost  by  Arthur  W. 
Gundry.  (Belf ord,  Clarke  &  Co.  /  Mr.  Gun- 
dry  regards  this  book  in  a  different  light  from 
Mrs.  Grundy :  with  him  it  is  a  classic,  and  so 


all  but  Mrs.  Grundy  agree ;  yet  Mrs.  Grundy 
herself  might  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  say 
why  she  puts  her  fan  up  when  the  book  is 
mentioned.  To  the  reader  who  comes  upon  it 
by  accident  it  seems  dull  and  commonplace ; 
no  impropriety  could  be  more  decorously  and 
blamelessly  set  forth ;  there  is  not  a  simper  in 
the  book.  One  has  only  to  accept  the  in- 
trigues as  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  one 
has  a  mild  narrative  of  personal  adventure, 
told  serenely  and  with  proper  grace.  —  A 
Splendid  Egotist,  by  Jeannette  H.  Walworth. 
(Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.)  A  somewhat  pallid 
piece  of  sensational  writing.  The  author  con- 
ceives an  artist  who  is  so  selfish  as  to  think 
his  superior  wife  a  hindrance  to  his  success, 
and  then  leaves  him  to  get  along  without  her, 
while  she  stays  in  the  background  of  a  chosen 
hiding-place,  ready  to  come  forward  at  the 
proper  moment.  The  situation  is  not  espe- 
cially new,  and  the  author  does  not  seem  to 
know  just  what  to  do  with  it.  —  The  Story  of 
Patsy,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  (Hough- 
ton.)  It  is  almost  misleading  to  place  in  this 
category  the  pathetic  and  humorous  sketch 
from  life  which  meets  us  in  this  little  book. 
Mrs.  Wiggin' s  strong  sympathy  with  the  weak 
and  unfortunate  is  accompanied  by  so  keen 
and  delightful  a  sense  of  the  drolleries  of  hu- 
man nature  that  one  is  saved  alternately  from 
despair  and  from  levity.  —  A  Bluegrass  Thor- 
oughbred, by  Tom  Johnson.  (Belford,  Clarke 
&  Co.)  Feeble-wickedness.  —  Hagar,  by  James 
Arthur  MacKnight.  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.) 
A  confused  tale  of  Ohio,  Utah,  and  the  Rebel- 
lion. The  characters  execute  a  great  variety 
of  evolutions,  but  it  is  quite  difficult  to  make 
out  the  figures.  —  Lang  Syne,  or  the  Wards 
of  Mount  Vernon,  by  Mary  Stuart  Smith. 
(John  B.  Alden,  New  York.)  An  attempt  at 
an  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  The  figures  of  Washington 
mud  Franklin  move  through  the  story  with 
somewhat  awkward  consciousness,  and  the 
writer  seems  rather  abashed  at  her  own  bold- 
ness, as  witness  this  sentence :  " '  Lady  Alice,' 
said  Dr.  Franklin,  as  any  other  mortal  might 
have  done,  '  what  may  I  help  yon  to  ?  '  "  and 
Lady  Alice  would  like  some  barley  cream  or 
a  cup  of  orgeat,  as  no  girl,  unhappily,  would 
now.  —  Her  Strange  Fate,  by  Celia  Logan. 
(Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.)  The  view  on  the 
cover,  which  shows  a  young  woman  looking 
out  of  her  window  while  a  young  man  in 
black  gracefully  drops  into  a  lake  several 
thousand  feet  below,  leads  us  to  wonder  how 
her  fate  could  be  more  terrible  than  hisn. 
Chapter  I.  "It  was  a  dreary,  drizzling  morn- 
ing in  Port  Repose,  Iowa."  .  .  .  Chapter  II. 
"Shaking  off  the  girl,  Mrs.  Norris  sprang  to 
the  counter,  seized  a  bottle  of  vitriol,  rapidly 
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uncorkod  it,  and  turned  to  throw  the  contents 
into  Erford's  face.  Quick  as  she  was,  he  was 
quicker  still,  and  with  his  umbrella  struck  up 
her  hand,  sending  the  fiery  liquid  flying  in  all 
directions."  We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that 
we  have  never  seen  the  umbrella  used  more 
effectively,  even  in  a  woman's  hand,  in  mod- 
ern fiction.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  we 
come  to  our  friend  on  the  cover.  "Neither 
Inez  nor  Hugh  saw  nor  heard  her.  He  tore 
open  the  velvet  portiere,  leaped  upon  the  bal- 
cony rail,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  river. 
In  vain  Inez  tried  to  clutch  him.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  heavy  splash."  The  artist  appears  to 
have  been  so  engrossed  with  arranging  the 
legs  of  the  elegant  young  man  that  he  neg- 
lected to  notice  that  in  the  story  he  plunged 
headlong.  Why  can  we  not  have  faithful  il- 
lustrations to  our  novels,  when  they  are  written 
with  such  painful  regard  for  nature  and  real- 
ity ?  —  Fraternity.  ( Harpers.)  A  Welsh  story. 
—  A  Storm  Ashore,  by  James  H.  Connolly ; 
The  Lion's  Share,  by  Mrs.  Clark  Waring ; 
Bella  Demonia.  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.)  — 
A  Girl  Graduate,  by  Celia  Parker  Woolley. 
(Houghton.)  A  contribution  to  the  literature 
which  the  higher  education  of  women  has 
been  bringing  down  on  us  of  late.  —  Roberts 
Brothers  give  us  two  additional  volumes  of 
Miss  Wormley's  excellent  translations  from 
Balzac's  novels.  —  Mr.  Henry  James  offers  us 
a  very  entertaining  book  for  summer  reading 
in  A  London  Life,  and  Other  Stories.  The 
other  stories  consist  of  The  Patagonia,  The 
Liar,  and  Mrs.  Temperly.  The  second  of  these 
is  quite  without  a  rival  in  this  collection. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Science.  Mental  Evolution  in  Man's  Origin 
of  Human  Faculty,  by  George  John  Romanes. 
(Appleton.)  "My  object,"  says  Mr.  Romanes, 
"  is  to  seek  for  the  principles  and  causes  of 
mental  evolution  in  man,  first  as  regards  the 
origin  of  human  faculty,  and  next  as  regards 
the  several  main  branches  into  which  faculties 
distinctively  human  afterwards  ramified  and 
developed."  Future  installments  will  deal 
with  the  Intellect,  Emotions,  Volition,  Morals, 
and  Religion.  The  student  will  find  in  the 
work  thus  begun  not  a  simple  survey  of  the 
field  after  the  scattered  work  of  other  men, 
but  a  coordinated  scheme  based  upon  Mr.  Ro- 
manes's own  hypothetical  extension  of  the  evo- 
lution doctrine  into  the  domain  of  psychology. 
He  seeks  to  weld  still  more  completely  the 
links  in  the  chain  which  bind  the  human  with 
the  brute  creation.  —  The  Psychic  Life  of 
Micro-Organisms,  a  study  in  experimental  psy- 
chology, by  Alfred  Binet ;  translated  from  the 
French  by  Thomas  McCormack.  (The  Open 


Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. )  This 
little  book  may  be  taken  in  a  measure  as  a 
foot-note  to  Romanes's  large  work,  but  a  foot- 
note by  a  dissenter ;  for  Binet  sends  the  psy- 
chological element  down  into  the  very  proto- 
plasm, and  objects  to  Romanes's  theory  as 
arbitrary  and  artificial.  —  Chemical  Lecture 
Notes,  by  Peter  T.  Austen.  (Wiley.)  "  This 
little  book,"  the  author  says,  "is  not  intended 
to  be  a  text-book  of  chemistry,  but  is  simply 
a  collection  of  notes  and  observations  on  cer- 
tain topics  which  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
shown  me  often  give  the  student  more  or  less 
trouble.' '  In  form,  the  book  is  a  familiar  talk 
with  students.  —  We  should  be  gravely  remiss 
if  we  failed  to  record  The  Pericosmic  Theory 
of  Physical  Existence,  and  its  Sequel  Prelimi- 
nary to  Cosmology  and  Philosophy  Proper,  by 
George  Stearns.  (Wood  Brothers,  Hudson, 
Mass.)  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers 
have  a  right  to  the  book,  for  it  is  dedicated 
"  To  all  Votaries  of  Science  Proper,  and  to  all 
Tentative  Abettors  of  Philosophy  Proper,  the 
finale  of  whose  calling  is  the  teleology  of  mun- 
dane existence."  Can  you,  reader,  lay  your 
hand  on  your  watch-pocket  and  deny  that  you 
are  either  a  Votary  of  Science  Proper,  or  a 
Tentative  Abettor  of  Philosophy  Proper  ?  We 
are  neither,  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Pericosmic  Theory.  How  do  we 
know  that  it  is  not  Science  or  Philosophy  Im- 
proper ? 

Bibliography  and  Books  of  Reference.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Barton  Collection  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  (Published  by  the  Trustees.) 
This  noble  piece  of  cataloguing  is  in  two  parts : 
the  first  being  a  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of 
William  Shakespeare,  original  and  translated, 
together  with  the  Shakespeareiana  embraced  in 
the  collection,  prepared  by  James  Mascarene 
Hubbard  ;  the  second,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Portion  of  the  same  collection,  pre- 
pared by  Jose1  Francisco  Garret.  The  Bar- 
ton Collection  was  made  by  Thomas  Pennant 
Barton  during  the  years  1834-1866,  and  was 
bought  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  1873.  It  con- 
tains over  twelve  thousand  volumes,  and  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  valuable  collection,  taken 
with  the  other  possessions  of  its  kind  in  the 
library,  of  Shakespeareiana  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Miscellaneous  Portion  embraces 
a  great  deal  illustrative  of  the  English  drama, 
and  many  books  which  will  be  of  value  to 
editors  of  English  classics.  The  whole  cata- 
logue mounts  up  to  over  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  double-column  matter,  set  in 
very  clear  style  and  accompanied  by  pertinent 
bibliographical  notes.  It  is  the  worthy  pro- 
duction of  a  great  library. 
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HOW  I  CONSULTED  THE  ORACLE  OF  THE  GOLDFISHES.* 

WHAT  know  we  of  the  world  immense 
Beyond  the  narrow  ring  of  sense  ? 
What  should  we  know,  who  lounge  about 
The  house  we  dwell  in,  nor  find  out, 
Masked  by  a  wall,  the  secret  cell 
Where  the  soul's  priests  in  hiding  dwell  ? 
The  winding  stair  that  steals  aloof 
To  chapel-mysteries  'neath  the  roof  ? 

It  lies  about  us,  yet  as  far 
From  sense  sequestered  as  a  star 
New  launched  its  wake  of  fire  to  trace 
In  secrecies  of  unprobed  space, 
Whose  beacon's  lightning-pinioned  spears 
Might  earthward  haste  a  thousand  years 
Nor  reach  it.     So  remote  seems  this 
World  undiscovered,  yet  it  is 
A  neighbor  near  and  dumb  as  death, 
So  near,  we  seem  to  feel  the  breath 
Of  its  hushed  habitants  as  they 
Pass  us  unchallenged,  night  and  day. 

Never  could  mortal  ear  nor  eye 
By  sound  or  sign  suspect  them  nigh, 
Yet  why  may  not  some  subtler  sense 
Than  those  poor  two  give  evidence  ? 
Transfuse  the  ferment  of  their  being 
Into  our  own,  past  hearing,  seeing, 
As  men,  if  once  attempered  so, 
Far  off  each  other's  thought  can  know  ? 
As  horses  with  an  instant  thrill 
Measure  their  rider's  strength  of  will  ? 
Comes  not  to  all  some  glimpse  that  brings 
Strange  sense  of  sense-escaping  things  ? 
Wraiths  some  transfigured  nerve  divines? 
Approaches,  pi-emonitions,  signs, 
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Voices  of  Ariel  that  die  out 

In  the  dim  No  Man's  Land  of  Doubt? 

Are  these  Night's  dusky  birds  ?     Are  these 

Phantasmas  of  the  silences 

Outer  or  inner  ?  —  rude  heirlooms 

From  grovellers  in  the  cavern-glooms, 

Who  in  unhuman  Nature  saw 

Misshapen  foes  with  tusk  and  claw, 

And  with  those  night-fears  brute  and  blind 

Peopled  the  chaos  of  their  mind, 

Which,  in  ungovernable  hours, 

Still  make  their  bestial  lair  in  ours  ? 

Were  they,  or  were  they  not  ?     Yes,  no ; 
Uncalled  they  come,  unbid  they  go, 
And  leave  us  fumbling  in  a  doubt 
Whether  within  us  or  without 
The  spell  of  this  illusion  be 
That  witches  us  to  hear  and  see 
As  in  a  twi-life  what  it  will, 
And  hath  such  wonder-working  skill 
That  what  we  deemed  most  solid-wrought 
Turns  a  mere  figment  of  our  thought, 
Which  when  we  grasp  at  in  despair 
Our  fingers  find  vain  semblance  there. 
For  Psyche  seeks  a  corner-stone 
Firmer  than  aught  to  matter  known. 

Is  it  illusion  ?     Dream-stuff  ?     Show 

Made  of  the  wish  to  have  it  so? 

'T  were  something,  even  though  this  were  all : 

So  the  poor  prisoner,  on  his  wall 

Long  gazing,  from  the  chance  designs 

Of  crack,  mould,  weather-stain,  refines 

New  and  new  pictures  without  cease, 

Landscape,  or  saint,  or  altar-piece : 

But  these  are  Fancy's  common  brood 

Hatched  in  the  nest  of  solitude  ; 

This  is  Dame  Wish's  hourly  trade, 

By  our  rude  sires  a  goddess  made. 

Could  longing,  though  its  heart  broke,  give 

Trances  in  which  we  chiefly  live  ? 

Moments  that  darken  all  beside, 

Tearfully  radiant  as  a  bride  ? 

Beckonings  of  bright  escape,  of  wings 

Purchased  with  loss  of  baser  things? 

Blithe  truancies  from  all  control 

Of  Hyle,  outings  of  the  soul  ? 
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The  worm,  by  trustful  instinct  led, 
Draws  from  its  womb  a  slender  thread, 
And  drops,  confiding  that  the  breeze 
Will  waft  it  to  unpastured  trees : 
So  the  brain  spins  itself,  and  so 
Swings  boldly  off  in  hope  to  blow 
Across  some  tree  of  knowledge,  fair 
With  fruitage  new,  none  else  shall  share : 
Sated  with  wavering  in  the  Void, 
It  backward  climbs,  so  best  employed, 
And,  where  no  proof  is  nor  can  be, 
Seeks  refuge  with  Analogy; 
Truth's  soft  half-sister,  she  may  tell 
Where  lurks,  seld-sought,  the  other's  well. 
With  metaphysic  midges  sore, 
My  Thought  seeks  comfort  at  her  door, 
And,  at  her  feet  a  suppliant  cast, 
Evokes  a  spectre  of  the  past. 
Not  such  as  shook  the  knees  of  Saul, 
But  winsome,  golden-gay  withal,  — 
-  Two  fishes  in  a  globe  of  glass, 
That  pass,  and  waver,  and  re-pass, 
And  lighten  that  way,  and  then  this, 
Silent  as  meditation  is. 
With  a  half-humorous  smile  I  see 
In  this  their  aimless  industry, 
These  errands  nowhere  and  returns 
Grave  as  a  pair  of  funeral  urns, 
This  ever-seek  and  never-find, 
A  mocking  image  of  my  mind. 

But  not  for  this  I  bade  you  climb 
Up  from  the  darkening  deeps  of  time : 
Help  me  to  tame  these  wild  day-mares 
That  sudden  on  me  unawares. 
Fish,  do  you*  duty,  as  did  they 
Of  the  Black  Island  far  away 
In  life's  safe  places,  —  far  as  you 
From  all  that  now  I  see  or  do. 
You  come,  embodied  flames,  as  when 
I  knew  you  first,  nor  yet  knew  men; 
Your  gold  renews  my  golden  days, 
Your  splendor  all  my  loss  repays. 

'Tis  more  than  sixty  years  ago 
Since  first  I  watched  your  to-and-fro ; 
Two  generations  come  and  gone 
From  siljnce  to  oblivion, 
With  all  their  noisy  strife  and  stress 
Lulled  in  the  grave's  forgivingness, 
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While  you  unquenchably  survive 
Immortal,  almost  more  alive. 

I  watched  you  then  a  curious  boy. 
Who  in  your  beauty  found  full  joy, 
And.  by  no  problem-debts  distrest. 
Sate  at  life's  board  a  welcome  guest. 
You  were  my  sister's  pets,  not  mine  ; 
But  Property's  dividing  line 
No  hint  of  dispossession  drew 
On  any  map  my  simplesse  knew  ; 
O  golden  age,  not  yet  dethroned  ! 
What  made  me  happy,  that  I  owned ; 
You  were  my  wonders,  you  my  Lars, 
In  darkling  days  my  sun  and  stars. 
And  over  you  entranced  I  hung, 
Too  young  to  know  that  I  was  young. 
Gazing  with  still  unsated  bliss, 
My  fancies  took  some  shape  like  this  : 
"  I  have  my  world,  and  so  have  you. 
A  tiny  universe  for  two, 
A  bubble  by  the  artist  blown. 
Scarcely  more  fragile  than  our  own. 
Where  you  have  all  a  whale  could  wish, 
Happy  as  Eden's  primal  fish. 
Manna  is  dropt  you  thrice  a  day 
From  some  kind  heaven  not  far  away. 
And  still  you  snatch  its  softening  crumbs. 
Nor,  more  than  we,  think  whence  it  comes. 
No  toil  seems  yours  but  to  explore 
Your  cloistered  realm  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Sometimes  you  trace  its  limits  round, 
Sometimes  its  limpid  depths  you  sound. 
Or  hover  motionless  midway, 
Like  gold-red  clouds  at  set  of  day  ; 
Erelong  you  whirl  with  sudden  whim 
Off  to  your  globe's  most  distant  rim, 
Where,  greatened  by  the  watery  lens, 
Methinks  no  dragon  of  the  fens 
Flashed  huger  scales  against  the  sky, 
Roused  by  Sir  Bevis  or  Sir  Guy, 
And  the  one  eye  that  meets  my  view, 
Lidless  and  strangely  largening,  too. 
Like  that  of  conscience  in  the  dark. 
Seems  to  make  me  its  single  mark. 
What  a  benignant  lot  is  yours 
That  have  an  own  All-out-of-doors, 
No  words  to  spell,  no  sums  to  do, 
No  Nepos  and  no  parlyvoo  ! 
How  happy  you  without  a  thought 
Of  such  cross  things  as  Must  and  Ought, — 
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I  too  the  happiest  of  boys 

To  see  and  share  your  golden  joys  !  " 

So  thought  the  child,  in  simpler  words, 
Of  you  his  finny  flocks  and  herds ; 
Now,  an  old  man,  I  bid  you  rise 
To  the  fine  sight  behind  the  eyes, 
And,  lo,  you  float  and  flash  again 
In  the  dark  cistern  of  my  brain. 
But  o'er  your  visioned  flames  I  brood 
With  other  mien,  in  other  mood ; 
You  are  no  longer  there  to  please, 
But  to  stir  argument  and  tease 
My  thought  with  all  the  ghostly  shapes 
From  which  no  moody  man  escapes. 
Diminished  creature,  I  no  more 
Find  Fairyland  beside  my  door, 
But  for  each  moment's  pleasure  pay 
With  the  quart  d'heure  of  Rabelais ! 

I  watch  you  in  your  crystal  sphere, 

And  wonder  if  you  see  and  hear 

Those  shapes  and  sounds  that  stir  the  wide 

Conjecture  of  a  world  outside  ; 

In  your  pent  lives,  as  we  in  ours, 

Have  you  surmises  dim  of  powers, 

Of  presences  obscurely  shown, 

Of  lives  a  riddle  to  your  own, 

Just  on  the  senses'  outer  verge, 

Where  sense-nerves  into  soul-nerves  merge, 

Where  we  conspire  our  own  deceit 

Confederate  in  deft  Fancy's  feat, 

And  the  fooled  brain  befools  the  eyes 

With  pageants  woven  of  its  own  lies  ? 

But  are  they  lies  ?     Why  more  than  those 

Phantoms  that  startle  your  repose, 

Half  seen,  half  heard,  then  flit  away, 

And  leave  you  your  prose-bounded  day? 

The  things  ye  see  as  shadows  I 
Know  to  be  substance;  tell  me  why 
My  visions,  f  like  those  haunting  you, 
May  not  be  as  substantial  too. 
Alas,  who  ever  answer  heard 
From  fish,  and  dream-fish  too  ?     Absurd  ! 
Your  consciousness  I  half  divine, 
But  you  are  wholly  deaf  to  mine. 
Go,  I  dismiss  you  ;  ye  have  done 
All  that  ye  could  ;  our  silk  is  spun : 
Dive  back  into  the  deep  of  dreams, 
Where  wliat  is  real  is  what  seems  ! 
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Yet  I  shall  fancy  till  my  grave 

Your  lives  to  mine  a  lesson  gave  ; 

If  lesson  none,  an  image,  then, 

Impeaching  self-conceit  in  men 

Who  put  their  confidence  alone 

In  what  they  call  the  Seen  and  Known. 

How  seen  ?     How  known  ?     As  through  your  glass 

Our  wavering  apparitions  pass 

Perplexingly,  then  subtly  wrought 

To  some  quite  other  thing  by  thought. 

Here  shall  my  resolution  be : 

The  shadow  of  the  mystery 

Is  haply  wholesomer  for  eyes 

That  cheat  us  to  be  overwise, 

And  I  am  happy  in  my  right 

To  love  God's  darkness  as  His  light. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 
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IT  seems  to  me  that  both  the  power 
and  the  limitation  of  destructive  criti- 
cism as  applied  to  the  record  of  long 
past  events  are  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  early  Roman  history.  When 
the  rationalizing  historians  first  fell  with 
their  all-defacing  tools  upon  that  sym- 
metrical and  surpassing  monument  of 
human  genius,  the  first  book  of  Livy, 
they  had  easy  work  with  the  scenes 
whose  power  had  been  mightiest  for 
two  thousand  years  to  strike  "  the  elec- 
tric chain,  wherewith  we  all  are  darkly 
bound."  The  evanishment  of  Romulus 
in  the  thunder  -  cloud,  the  speechless 
farewell  to  their  devoted  homes  of  the 
exiles  from  Alba  Longa,  the  sublime 
despair  of  Lucretia,  —  we  were  invited 
to  observe  that  there  were  neither  files 
of  newspapers  nor  rolls  of  parchment 
containing  any  contemporary  notice  of 
these  events,  and  that  the  first,  at 
least,  was  intrinsically  improbable.  If, 
through  the  spite  and  ambition  of  un- 
scrupulous relatives,  two  infant  brothers 
of  royal  expectations  ever  were  put  out 


to  nurse  with  a  woman  who  deserved 
the  nickname  of  Lupa,  their  up-bring- 
ing must  have  been  extremely  rough ;  if 
there  were  a  Numa,  and  he  did  have 
those  rustic  assignations  with  Egeria, 
probably  the  less  said  about  their  liai- 
son the  better ;  if  two  horsemen,  white 
with  Campagna  dust,  did  ride  up  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  announce  to 
the  anxious  non-combatants  within  the 
victory  of  Lake  Regillus,  it  was  a  mere 
act  of  humanity  in  them  to  water  their 
horses,  and  why  suspect  anything  super- 
natural about  the  affair  ? 

It  is  all  indisputable,  insomuch  that 
one  is  tempted  sometimes  ungratefully 
to  wonder  whether  long  toil  and  many 
tomes  were  needful  to  establish  anything 
so  obvious.  Fact  and  fable  do  become 
indistinguishable  at  a  certain  distance  of 
time  by  a  law  as  inevitable  as  that  which 
transmutes  the  distant  mountain  range 
into  a  thing  of  aerial  beauty ;  veiling 
in  folds  of  softest  violet  every  sheer 
cliff,  and  yawning  chasm,  and  horrid 
glen.  The  charm  and  refreshment  of 
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every  long  outlook  over  human  affairs, 
that  which  makes  it  best  worth  a  toil- 
some climb,  lie  in  the  very  fact  that  it 
affords  a  mysterious  and  in  some  sort 
unearthly  horizon,  and  reveals  to  the 
eye  of  sense  the  real,  melting  by  im- 
perceptible gradations  into  the  ideal. 
Instruments  of  human  invention,  even 
the  most  ingenious,  can  bring  but  little 
nearer  the  "  land  that  is  very  far  off," 
can  disclose  but  a  few  of  its  distinctive 
features.  It  is,  and  must  remain,  the 
chosen  haunt  of  poesy  and  the  native 
country  of  faith. 

Nevertheless  that  land  exists.  Troja 
fult.  The  most  corrosive  criticism  at- 
tacks in  vain  the  deep  bases  of  tradition, 
the  great  main  facts  and  common  cer- 
tainties of  human  existence.  The  shad- 
owy town  upon  the  distant  mountain 
spur  may  be  drowned  in  the  mist  of 
evening,  but  it  will  reappear  with  the 
early  light.  The  mere  sight  of  it  means 
courage  and  forethought.  The  blue  cir- 
cuit of  its  defenses,  the  faintly  cren- 
elated outline  of  its  tower-set  wall, 
speak  of  the  will  and  purpose  to  defend 
with  life  the  sanctities  of  home  and  kin  ; 
the  soft  air-bubble  of  a  central  dome  at- 
tests that  the  men  of  that  visionary  city 
looked  for  somewhat  beyond  the  death 
they  dared  to  save  it  from  the  spoiler. 

Now  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  literary  iconoclasts,  in  their  devotion 
to  the  "  original  documents,"  are  apt  to 
attach  too  great  a  relative  importance  to 
the  written  record.  The  letter  is  their 
idol,  and  they  become  skeptical  of  every- 
thing which  it  does  not  substantiate. 
Yet  the  letter,  at  best,  is  but  an  after- 
thought, —  a  device  for  perpetuating  a 
drama  acted  or  a  story  told.  We  may 
say  of  it  what  the  Laureate  says  of 
Knowledge  :  "  Let  her  know  her  place. 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first."  In 
every  land  of  old  civilization,  moreover, 
and  in  some  where  civilization  has  been 
long  extinct,  there  are  records  in  stone, 
in  bronze,  in  picture  language,  which,  if 
they  cannot  supersede  the  written  word, 


are  yet  more  potent,  by  themselves,  to 
evoke  imagery  and  lay  the  bases  of  con- 
viction. The  immediate  effect  upon  the 
reader's  imagination  of  a  book  like  the 
elaborate  and  brilliant  treatise  of  Sir 
George  Cornwall  Lewis  on  the  Credibil- 
ity of  Early  Roman  History  is  to  rep- 
resent the  south  Italian  territory  of  a 
millennium  or  so  before  the  Christian 
era  as  an  unfeatured  wilderness,  per- 
vaded by  semi-savages  ;  the  effect  of  a 
very  short  sojourn  among  the  tombs  of 
Etruria  is  to  persuade  us  that  at  least  the 
extra-Roman  Italy  of  that  early  day  was 
a  realm  abounding  with  riches  and  illus- 
trious in  arms  and  art ;  not  so  much  the 
heir  as  the  peer  of  Greece.  And  then 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Etrurians  them- 
selves were  but  interlopers  there,  driven 
abroad,  perhaps,  by  the  identical  disper- 
sion which  was  believed  to  have  scat- 
tered so  far  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
those  who  fought  under  Troy,  it  does 
not  require  any  great  flight  of  fancy  or 
stretch  of  an  elastic  chronology  to  sug- 
gest that  we  may  handle  the  very  wea- 
pons with  which  the  man  in  possession 
withstood  the  Trojan  refugee,  and  turn 
to  the  light  the  jewel  which  his  mistress 
wore.  Or,  standing  by  the  rock-hewn 
couches  where  the  very  frames  of  the 
men  there  laid  asleep  have  long  since 
mouldered  away  out  of  the  empty  shell 
of  their  rusted  armor,  we  may  long  to 
decipher  the  legends  carven  all  about, 
and  marvel  —  so  simple  and  natural,  at 
first  sight,  seems  the  aspect  of  the  inscru- 
table character  —  that  they  can  have 
baffled  curiosity  so  long.  But  we  sus- 
pect that,  after  all,  they  might  teach  us 
little,  and  are  sure  that  we  may  know 
much,  oppressively  much,  without  their 
aid. 

At  present,  however,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  only  one  phase  of  this  fas- 
cinating inquiry,  —  the  way,  namely,  in 
which  it  probably  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  a  cultivated  Roman  in  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  Augustus.  How  did  the 
heroic  past  of  his  own  country  look  to 
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him  :  What  liold  had  it  on  his  heart, 
\vhat  iniliU'in'f  over  his  actions  ''  Wlu-n 
Vergil,  in  the  jEneid,  had  finished  the 
( ).1\  -M'\  of  his  first  six  books,  where  he 
had  mvi-^arilv  made  use  for  the  most 
part  of  Homeric  material,  and  addressed 
himself  to  his  "  MCIJKS  ojuts,"  the  Iliad 
of  the  Latin  war,  we  know  that  he  con- 
trived to  fuse  with  consummate  art  his 
old  and  new  material  ;  but  how  much  did 
he  liimself,  and  his  first  readers  or  au- 
ditors, believe  of  the  latter  ?  How  real, 
to  him  and  them,  was  the  tale  which 
he  told  in  the  last  six  books  of  his  epic, 
with  so  fresh  an  inspiration,  such  kin- 
dled fire  and  heightened  poetry,  with  a 
depth  and  breadth  of  human  sympathy 
unmatched  elsewhere  by  the  most  sym- 
pathetic poet  of  all  time  ?  We  speak 
of  the  'modern  spirit  of  Vergil.  It  has 
become  a  commonplace.  "Ha  devineV' 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  a  une  heure  de*ci- 
sive  du  monde  ce  qu'aimerait  1'avenir." 
Did  he  also  appear  "  modern  to  the 
men  of  his  own  time  "  ?  He  makes  his 
demigods  intensely  human,  filling  their 
tale  with  life,  steeping  their  fate  in  tears. 
The  deepest  student  and  worthiest  heir 
of  his  method  in  our  own  day  has  done 
the  same  for  the  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table.  Did  Vergil  feel  as  free  to  do 
what  he  would  with  ^Eneas  and  Turnus 
and  Evander  as  Tennyson  did  with  Ar- 
thur and  with  Launcelot  ? 

We  may,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  the  Augustan  age  the  main  inci- 
dents of  the  Trojan  war  were  still  re- 
garded, quite  simply,  as  historical.  Of 
the  events  which  followed  its  close  many 
different  versions  already  existed.  The 
poet  might  select  his  subject  here,  might 
devise  episodes  and  establish  pedigrees, 
as  Vergil  did  for  Augustus,1  —  as  a  man 
may  write  an  historical  novel  to-day,  — 
but  it  would  not  answer  for  him  to  in- 
vent too  widely,  or  deviate  too  far  from 

1  Establish,  not  invent.  When  Julius  Caesar 
made  his  debut  as  an  orator,  at  eighteen,  in  the 
funeral  eulogy  of  his  aunt  Julia,  he  dwelt  with 
much  complacency  on  the  descent  of  their 


the  recognized  line  of  tradition.  The 
supposed  date  of  the  Asian  city's  fall 
was  no  more  distant  from  the  men  of 
that  period  tliau  the  earliest  of  the  dark 
ages  are  from  ourselves,  —  a  little  less 
remote,  in  fact,  than  the  mythic  events 
of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  The  proof  is 
plain,  even  yet,  that  primitive  Italy  was 
peopled  by  a  succession  of  colonists  from 
the  East,  who  fought  for  her  fair  terri- 
tory, and  were  dispossessed  in  turn  of 
her  favorite  sites.  In  the  historic  times 
of  Rome  such  proof  must  have  been 
visible  and  palpable,  on  every  hand,  to 
an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  now 
to  conceive.  The  final  struggles  of  con- 
federate Latium  taxed  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  kings  and  early  consuls,  and 
great  Etruria  had  hardly  breathed  her 
last  in  the  century  when  Cicero  thun- 
dered, and  Caesar  fell,  and  Vergil  sang. 

Moreover,  while  the  whole  historic 
vista  was  actually  much  shorter  then  than 
it  is  now,  it  had  entered  no  Roman  mind 
as  yet  —  save  that  of  Lucretius,  or  some 
such  dark  and  audacious  theorist  —  se- 
riously to  question  that  the  beginnings  of 
all  things  are  divine.  A  hero's  great- 
grandfather might  well  be  the  "  sangui- 
nis  ultimus  auctor,"  in  the  heavens,  of 
his  illustrious  race :  the  earlier  the  gen- 
eration, the  more  free  and  familiar  must 
needs  have  been,  men  thought,  its  inter- 
course with  the  gods,  and  it  was  still 
currently  believed  that  certain  spots  of 
earth  had  been  selected  from  the  origin 
of  all  things  by  the  favor  of  divinity 
and  sanctified  by  its  frequent  visitation. 
Even  a  man  like  Cicero,  born  a  critic 
and  bred  a  lawyer,  will  not  have  his 
friend  too  brutally  inquisitive  about  the 
antiquities  of  his  own  native  town.  "  It 
is  best,  dear  Atticus,  in  a  case  like  this, 
to  accept  the  poet's  version  of  truth,  and 
not  insist  upon  that  of  an  eye-witness." 

Bearing   these   things    in    mind,  and 

family,  through  .Enc.-is,  from  Venus ;  and  the 
•watchword  Venus  Victrix,  which  he  gave  his 
soldiers  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  was  also  a  reminder  of  his  divine  origin. 
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trying  always  to  realize  the  imperial 
Roman  point  of  view,  let  us  go  over  the 
tale  which  Vergil  told  from  the  time 
when  its  action  is  transferred  to  his  na- 
tive shore,  with  a  view  to  identifying  as 
far  as  may  be  its  localities  and  restor- 
ing its  original  atmosphere.  It  will  at 
least  assist  us  to  repeople  after  a  fash- 
ion the  solitary  Campagna  of  Rome,  and 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  archaic  first 
setting  of  earth's  most  famous  jewel. 

Livy  says  that  it  was  because  .ZEueas 
and  Antenor  alone  among  the  princes  of 
Troy  had  been  in  favor  of  surrendering 
Helen  that  the  lives  of  these  two  were 
spared,  and  they  allowed  to  prepare 
fleets  and  lead  out  colonists  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  Troy,  according  to 
the  universal  tradition,  fell  in  the  late 
summer.  The  timber  was  cut  upon  Ida 
and  the  ships  of  ^Eneas  were  built  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter,  and  in  the 
ensuing  spring  he  set  sail,  — 

"  lucerti  quo  fata  ferant,  ubi  sistere  detur." 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  col- 
ony in  Thrace  occupied  some  two  years. 
From  Thrace  the  exiles  proceeded  to 
Delos  to  get  the  advice  of  divinity 
concerning  their  further  course.  The 
oracle  was  enigmatical  as  ever,  merely 
bidding  them  seek  the  home  of  their 
earliest  ancestors,  but  not  specifying 
where  that  home  might  be.  Led  by  the 
coincidence  of  that  other  Mount  Ida, 
from  which  their  own  was  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name,  they  made  trial 
of  Crete,  and,  having  been  attacked  by 
pestilence  there,  were  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  Delos  for  further  light,  when 
^Eneas  dreamed  that  Italy  was  to  be 
the  place  of  their  rest,  and  out  of  the 
mists  of  old  Anchises'  failing  memory 
was  evoked  a  prophecy  of  Cassandra  to 
the  same  effect.  In  the  vain  attempt  to 
establish  themselves  at  Crete  and  through 
the  disabling  storms  which  followed  their 
regmbarkation,  beside  adventures  with 
Harpies  and  the  like  among  the  Ionian 
islands,  two  move  weary  years  were  con- 


sumed by  the  wandering  Trojans ;  and 
the  fifth  of  their  sad  pilgrimage  was 
near  its  close,  when  their  hearts  were 
melted  and  the  strain  of  their  leader's 
anxiety  for  a  moment  relaxed  by  the  un- 
expected sound  of  Trojan  speech  and  the 
sight  of  Trojan  faces  upon  the  Epirote 
shore.  Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  had 
become  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  — 
needless  to  say  by  what  strange  turn  of 
events,  —  and  his  consort  was  Hector's 
Andromache,  redeemed  out  of  her  shi- 
very to  the  Greek  Pyrrhus,  and  restored 
to  her  outward  rank,  but  broken-hearted, 
the  humblest  and  most  sorrowful  of  all 
reigning  queens.  Helenus  in  his  pon- 
tifical character  now  expounds  the  baf- 
fling oracle.  Italy  will  indeed  receive 
the  wanderers,  but  not,  as  they  fondly 
hope,  that  "low-lying  Italy"  of  the 
Adriatic  shore  which  is  close  at  hand, 
almost  distinguishable  on  the  western 
horizon.  They  must  round  the  long  pe- 
ninsula, touch  at  Sicily,  cross  the  strait, 
and  take  counsel  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl, 
before  they  gain  their  final  goal.  The 
death  of  Anchises  in  Sicily,  the  ten 
months'  mourning  there,  the  shipwreck 
on  the  African  coast  and  the  impassioned 
episode  at  Carthage,  the  return  to  Sicily 
for  the  funeral  games,  and  the  descent 
into  the  under-world  through  the  myste- 
rious passages  of  Cumae  occupy  two  more 
years,  and  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the 
appointed  seven. 

But  note  in  passing  that  even  the 
supernatural  scenery  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  JEneid  is  not  all  supernatural. 
In  that  strange  land  of  beauty  and  of 
terror,  the  contomi  di  Napoli,  things 
heavenly  and  things  infernal  have  ever 
lain  contiguous.  The  unearthly  sun- 
shine is  there  to-day,  and  there  are  the 
burning  marl,  the  purple  ether,  and  the 
poisonous  exhalations.  The  hill  which 
divides  the  Avernus  from  Cumae  is 
honeycombed  even  yet  by  the  incessant- 
ly ramifying  passages  out  of  which  the 
"  hundred  voices  "  came,  and  a  transit 
from  one  locality  to  the  other  under- 
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ground  was  practicable  much  later  than 
•the  times  of  Vergil.  Foundations  and 
fallen  fragments  exist  in  abundance  of 
those  walls  —  "  cyclopum  educta  cami- 
///.s- ''  —  which  defended  the  citadel  of 
Cumae,  the  oldest  known  settlement  of  the 
Greeks  in  Italy ;  and  even  the  Elysian 
Fields  had  their  name  and  site  under 
Cape  Misenum,  along  the  silent  shores 
of  the  Mare  Morto.  "  They  are  shaded 
by  mulberries,"  writes  beguiling  Eustace 
of  the  Classical  Tour,  "  garlanded  by 
festoons  of  vines,  fanned  by  sea-breezes 
from  the  south,  refreshed  by  the  waves 
of  the  Mare  Morto,  that  eat  into  the 
shore  and  form  numberless  creeks  and 
recesses ;  and  their  lonely  paths  are 
lined  on  all  sides  by  tombs  intermingled 
with  cypresses.  Such  a  scene,  by  its 
secluded  beauty,  its  silence,  and  its  tran- 
quillity, might  attract  the  living,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  aban- 
doned to  the  dead  ;  and  from  the  sepul- 
chres that  adorn  it  and  the  undisturbed 
repose  that  seems  to  reign  over  it,  it 
resembles  a  region  excluded  from  the 
intrusion  of  mortals,  and  placed  above 
the  influence  of  human  vicissitude  and 
agitation :  — 

'  Semota  a  nostris  rebus  sejunctaque  longa.'  " 

Re-reading  the  sixth  uEneid  with  an 
eye  to  its  existing  landmarks,  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  believe  that  Vergil  had  imbibed 
the  doctrine  at  all  times  taught  by  sun- 
dry of  the  more  mystical  sects,  and  very 
congenial  to  the  temper  of  his  own  mind  : 
that  the  spiritual  world  lies  all  about 
us,  enfolding  and  interpenetrating  that 
which  we  behold  ;  invisible  only  because 
of  the  coarseness  of  our  senses,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  glimpsed  in  moments  of 
high  exaltation  by  means  of  some  sub- 
jective change. 

"  For  could  I  see  as  in  truth  they  be 
The  glories  of  heaven  that  encompass  me, 
I  should  lightly  hold  the  tissued  fold 
Of  this  marvelous  curtain  of  blue  and  gold." 

It  is  a  short  sail  from  Misenum  to 
Gaeta,  which  linked  with  the  glories  of 


"  great  Hesperia  "  the  name  of  .ZEneas's 
aged  nurse,  which  had  looked  within 
Vergil's  memory  upon  Cicero's  death, 
and  which  has  witnessed  in  our  own  day 
the  romantic  prowess  of  Garibaldi  and 
one  of  the  crowning  triumphs  of  the  new 
Italia.  Once  more  there  are  funeral 
rites  to  be  paid,  but  those  of  the  old 
servant  are  very  simple,  and  the  last 
short  stage  of  the  seven  years'  Odyssey 
begins.  "  The  Trojans  issued  from  the 
port  of  Gaeta."  "Adspirant  aurae  in 
noctem."  "  The  wind  is  fair,  and  falls 
not  with  the  night.  The  white  moon 
makes  their  pathway  plain.  The  great 
deep  shines  with  a  tremulous  radiance. 
They  all  but  graze  the  shores  of  Circe's 
country,  where  the  sumptuous  daughter 
of  the  Sun  fills  all  the  pathless  boscage 
with  her  perpetual  song,  driving  the 
swift  shuttle  through  her  misty  webs, 
while  the  burning  of  fragrant  cedar 
makes  firelight  in  her  stately  halls." 

Here,  indeed,  we-  seem  to  be  in  full 
fairyland ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  Vergil's  time  there  were  pillared 
temples  upon  every  outlying  point  be- 
tween Posilippo  and  Ostia,  with  villas, 
groves,  and  terraced  gardens  in  almost 
unbroken  line  along  the  shore,  and  that 
it  may  well  have  happened  to  the  poet 
himself  to  round  the  Circaean  cape  some 
summer  night,  and  contrast  the  red  il- 
lumination streaming  from  seaside  pal- 
aces with  the  silvery  color  of  the  moon- 
lit offing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn 
from  Bonstetten  that  the  spells  of  Circe 
had  not  wholly  ceased  to  work  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
for  he  could  find  not  a  peasant  nor  yet 
a  soldier  courageous  enough  to  explore 
with  him  the  cave  which  goes  by  the 
enchantress's  name.  Neptune  himself 
undertook  to  impel  the  Trojans  past  the 
perils  of  the  place,  and  the  rosy  morn- 
ing found  them  at  the  Tiber  mouth. 

An  impetuous  rush  into  the  blue 
main  of  turbid  water,  the  shadows  of 
mighty  trees  upon  the  yellow  flood,  a 
vociferous  chorus  of  bird-songs  in  the 
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air,  and  the  rapid  flight  of  all  manner 
of  winged  creatures,  as  the  strangers 
drew  to  land,  —  how  shall  we  reconcile 
with  the  sylvan  pomp  and  freshness  of 
this  picture  either  the  sad,  unshaded 
prairies  that  girdle  the  Ostia  of  torday, 
or  the  teeming  city  wharves  of  Vergil's 
time  ? 

Note  first  the  geographical  changes 
of  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Not 
then,  as  now,  did  the  delta  of  the  Tiber 
run  with  sandy  spits  far  out  into  the 
Mediterranean.  There  was  already  a 
delta,  although  its  right  or  northerly 
arm,  afterward  enlarged  and  deepened 
by  Trajan  when  he  built  his  famous 
port,  was  not  then  navigable  by  ships. 
Between  the  two  streams  lay  the  Isola 
Sacra,  embracing  less  than  half  its  pre- 
sent area,  but  noted  in  all  the  historic 
times  of  Rome  for  the  luxuriance  of  its 
vegetation.  It  was  adorned  by  that  fa- 
mous temple  of  Apollo  from  which  it 
derived  its  name,  and  whose  traces  Bon- 
stetten  fancied  that  he  had  discovered, 
in  1804,  among  the  rude  buildings  of 
a  dairy-farm.  Vergil  had  but  to  abol- 
ish the  city  and  the  temple  and  the  grand 
river-side  residences,  and  the  stjene  would 
have  remained  umbrageous  and  fertile, 
as  he  supposes  ./Eneas  to  have  found  it. 
Farming  had  certainly  declined  dui'ing 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  small  holdings 
for  which  the  poet  had  so  tender  a  sen- 
timent were  being  fast  absorbed  in  great 
estates,  while  Ostia  grew  rich  on  the 
excessive  importation  of  grain.  But  the 
fashion  of  the  hour,  the  desire  of  Au- 
gustus, the  eloquent  plea  of  the  Georgics, 
were  all  for  the  revival  and  exaltation 
of  agriculture,  and  the  "  Ager  Roma- 
nus  "  was  a  smiling  territory  still. 

If  Laurentum,  the  city  of  Latinus, 
upon  whose  kingdom  the  Fates  had  or- 
dained that  the  Trojans  should  enter 
so  soon,  was  indeed  situated  upon  a 
slight  elevation  some  distance  inland,  the 
"  hundred  columns "  of  its  renowned 
temple  and  the  laurel  which  grew  in  the 
atrium  of  its  royal  palace  may  possibly 


have  been  visible  to  the  new-comers 
above  the  forest  line.  At  all  events, 
looking  northwards  beyond  the  Tiber, 
they  may  well  have  seen,  gleaming  in 
the  early  sun-rays,  Fregellae  and  Alsium, 
the  nearest  of  the  Etruscan  cities  with 
which  they  were  presently  to  be  allied. 
But  the  site  of  Laurentum  is  warmly 
disputed,  and  while  the  Trojans  take 
their  first  al  fresco  repast  in  Latium, 
and  make  merry  over  the  fact  that  they 
have  inadvertently  outwitted  the  Har- 
pies by  devouring  even  the  thin  wheaten 
cakes  which  had  served  them  for  trench- 
ers, we  will  consider  a  little  the  theories 
of  different  explorers. 

All  agree  that  the  Latin  capital  lay 
about  nine  miles  to  the  south  of  Ostia ; 
but  some  place  it  near  the  coast  at  the 
mediaeval  Tor  Paterno,  a  landmark  for 
the  entire  Latin  territory,  and  others 
on  a  higher  level  several  miles  inland. 
Nibby  and  Gaston  Boissier  declare  for 
the  upper  site  :  the  former  for  the  farm 
of  Capo-cotta,  the  latter  for  the  more 
dignified  Castel  Porziano.  Bonstetten, 
on  the  other  hand,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  with  better  reason,  identifies  its  site 
with  Tor  Paterno.  The  elder  Pliny  dis- 
tinctly says  that  it  lay  near  the  sea,  and 
may  very  likely  have  had  visible  traces 
to  guide  him ;  for  when  Strabo  observes 
that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  only  ruins 
remained  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
jEneid,  he  clearly  implies  that  there 
was  something  to  be  seen.  The  younger 
Pliny,  too,  when  he  gave  the  name  of 
Laurentum  to  his  favorite  seaside  villa, 
supposed,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  build- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  ancient  city ;  and  enthusiasts  main- 
tain that  the  Via  Laurentina  which  led 
thither  from  Rome  may  still  be  traced 
by  scattered  paving-stones  as  far  as  that 
villa  of  Commodus  out  of  whose  frag- 
ments Tor  Paterno  was  evidently  con- 
structed. There  is  little  to  choose,  as 
regards  external  aspect,  between  the 
two  theoretic  sites,  and  a  considerable 
section  of  the  mysterious  pineta  which 
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constitutes  the  sole  adornment  of  the 
now  lonely  coast  for  many  miles  has  al- 
ways kept  its  name  of  Sylva  Laurentia. 

I  have  followed  the  poet's  own  exam- 
ple in  digressing,  the  moment  the  Tro- 
jans are  safely  landed,  for  the  sake  of 
taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  physical 
aspect  and  political  conditions  of  the 
country  to  which  they  have  come.  The 
pedigree  of  King  Latinus  is  given  very 
succinctly.  He  was  the  son  of  Faunus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Picus,  who  was  the 
son  of  Saturn,  who  came  to  Italy  when 
expelled  from  heaven  by  Jove,  and  gave 
laws  and  arts  to  a  "  genus  indocile  ac 
dispersum  in  montibus  altis"  The 
simply  religious  mind  accepts  in  silence 
even  now  a  similar  genealogy,  and  Ver- 
gil's mind  was  essentially  religious.  In 
all  the  more  elaborate  invocations,  as  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Georgic,  where  the 
poet  calls,  in  his  own  person,  on  the 
gods  of  his  fathers  and  of  the  soil, 
'•  and  Romulus,  and  mother  Vesta,"  to 
preserve  Augustus  to  distracted  Rome, 
and  even  more  notably  in  the  truly 
sublime  prayer  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  ./Eneas,  on  his  arrival,  to  the 
•'  Genius  of  the  place,  the  primal  Earth 
goddess,  the  Nymphs  and  the  unknown 
rivers,  Night  and  her  rising  constella- 
tions, Idaean  Jove  and  the  Phrygian 
mother,"  I  find  the  accent  of  a  gen- 
uine worship,  the  constraining  awe  of 
one  who  consciously  accosts  invisible 
powers.  Only  the  piety  of  the  Roman 
was  a  national  rather  than  a  personal 
sentiment,  a  sort  of  transcendental  pa- 
triotism ;  and  it  was  for  the  health  of 
the  state  rather  than  for  the  safety  of 
his  own  soul  that  he  offered  sacrifice 
and  wrestled  in  prayer. 

Latinus  had  no  son,  and  -the  hand  of 
his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  had  been 
asked  by  many  suitors,  of  whom  the 
most  favored,  both  by  the  maiden  and 
her  mother,  was  the  prince  whose  ter- 
ritory bordered  that  of  Latinus  on  the 
east,  —  Turnus,  the  gallant  young  ruler 
of  the  Rutulians.  The  chivalrous  and 


fascinating  character  of  Turnus  is  Ver- 
gil's pure  invention,  and  gains  immensely 
both  in  consistency  and  charm  by  this 
fact.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  wher- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  Turnus  and  of 
Dido,  the  poet  gives  free  scope  to  bis 
dramatic  instincts  and  creative  imagi- 
nation, the  effect  is  one  of  convincing- 
reality.  Where  he  is  hampered,  as  with 
his  formal  hero,  by  the  tradition  of  dis- 
tinguished piety  and  the  responsibility 
of  foreshadowing  Augustus,  the  result 
is  comparatively  lifeless  and  pale.  We 
may  make  out  a  case  for  the  man 
./Eneas  by  reflection  and  argument,  but 
the  Rutulian  takes  us  by  storm.  So  in 
that  indelible  scene,  the  meeting  with 
Dido  in  the  shades,  the  self-defense  of 
./Eneas  for  her  desertion  is  all-sufficient 
by  every  primitive  code  of  morals,  — 
the  destiny  he  had  to  accomplish,  the 
everlasting  empire  to  found,  —  and  it 
is  pityingly  and  deferentially  made ; 
but  none  the  less  do  our  sympathies  go 
with  his  ghostly  victim  in  the  unspeak- 
able depth  of  her  queenly  scorn. 

But  though  Turnus  be  an  ideal  figure, 
the  city  of  his  rule  had  a  very  real  ex- 
istence, and  there  is  no  question  about 
the  site  of  Ardea.  The  fortifications  of 
its  arx  may  still  be  traced,  huge  blocks  of 
uncemented  tufa.  The  town  stood  high, 
as  its  name  implies,  a  half  dozen  miles 
further  down  the  coast  than  Laurentum, 
and  three  or  four  miles  inland,  encircled 
on  all  sides  by  wooded  dells,  except 
where  a  natural  causeway  connected  it 
with  the  table-land  which  extends  to  the 
Alban  Hills.  It  was  a  name  and  a  site 
abounding  to  the  Roman  mind  in  ro- 
mantic associations.  Founded  by  the 
wandering  Danae,  this  was  the  place  the 
Romans  were  besieging  when  the  tragic 
end  of  Lucretia  sounded  the  knell  of 
the  monarchy.  It  was  here  that  Camil- 
lus  lived  in  exile,  and  hence  he  was 
summoned  by  his  repentant  fellow-cit- 
izens to  undertake  the  siege  of  Veii, 
while  many  famous  Romans  of  Vergil's 
own  generation,  Cicero's  friend  Atticus 
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among  them,  had  villas  in  the  Ardean 
territory.  The  Via  Ardeatina,  which 
turns  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Ostiensis 
near  the  church  of  St.  Paul  without-the- 
Walls,  is  still  one  of  the  great  main  high- 
ways leading  southward  from  Rome,  and 
Monte  di  Troja  and  Rio  di  Turno  are 
names  applied  hy  the  very  shepherds 
and  charcoal-burners,  who  haunt  the  now 
fever-smitten  region,  to  a  hillock  and  a 
stream  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  an- 
cient city. 

In  the  depth  of  the  Laurentine  forest, 
near  where  a  cross-road  branches  on  the 
left  from  the  Via  Ardeatina  and  leads 
to  Pratica,  was  the  fane  of  the  great 
Latin  goddess  Anna  Perenna ;  and  there 
is  a  sulphur  spring  near  by,  — 

"  Nemorum  qnae  maxima  sacro 
Fonte  sonat,  saevamque  exhalat  opaca  me- 
phitim,"  — 

which  appears,  upon  the  whole,  a  much 
more  likely  position  than  that  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli  for  the  oracle  of  Faunus, 
the  "  fateful  progenitor  "  of  the  Latin 
king.  Here,  when  Latinus  inquired 
concerning  the  disposition  of  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  the  answer  came  that  she 
should  espouse  a  stranger ;  and  this  re- 
sponse. Vergil  says,  was  the  common 
talk  of  all  the  Ausonian  cities  at  the 
moment  when  "  the  children  of  Laome- 
don  were  making  fast  their  vessels  to 
the  grassy  bank." 

The  scouting-parties  dispatched  by 
./Eneas  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival 
identified  Laurentum,  and  explored  for 
some  distance  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  "  reedy  course  of  the  Numicus." 
But  where  or  what  was  the  Numicus  ? 
Was  it,  as  Bonstetten  fancies,  some  lost 
water-course  near  at  hand,  of  which  the 
sources  have  disappeared  in  the  volcanic 
soil  since  Vergil's  day  ?  Or  was  it  the 
Rio  Torto,  which  falls  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Ardea  and  Lavinium,  the  city 
which  jEneas  founded  and  called  by 
the  name  of  his  Italian  bride?  More 
probably  the  latter,  though  the  scouts 
must  have  roamed  far  afield  to  reach  it. 


./Eneas  himself  perished  in  the  Numicus 
within  four  years  after  his  triumphant 
establishment  in  Latium,  at  the  hands 
of  Mezentius,  the  ally  and  avenger  of 
the  Rutulian  prince  ;  and  the  constant 
association  by  Vergil  of  the  names  of 
the  two  rivers  may  thus  be  a  poetic  and 
not  a  local  one,  —  the  place  of  his  hero's 
victory  and  that  of  his  fall. 

Having  decided  to  send  an  embassy 
to  the  king  at  Laurentum,  avowing 
peaceful  intentions  and  requesting  his 
alliance,  ./Eneas  marked  out  and  con- 
structed with  fosse  and  vallum  a  fortified 
camp,  after  the  manner  of  the  summer 
encampments  of  the  Roman  army.  He 
called  the  camp  Urbs,  one  legend  says,  and 
adds  that  the  place  was  known  for  many 
generations  afterward  by  the  name  of 
Troy.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  spot  easily 
identified,  for  the  indications  of  Ver- 
gil are  precise.  The  camp  of  ./Eneas 
occupied  as  nearly  as  possible  the  site 
of  the  wretched  little  village  of  mod- 
ern Ostia.  The  ancient  course  of  the 
Tiber,  now  known  as  the  Flume  Morto, 
led  directly  past  the  Ostia  of  to-day, 
and  curved  so  as  to  protect  the  legend- 
ary camp,  not  only  on  its  right-hand 
side,  looking  seaward,  but  partially  also 
along  its  front.  Behind,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Rome,  the  position  was  defended 
by  that  extensive  marsh  —  Vergil  calls 
it  a  lake  —  over  which  the  Via  Ostiensis 
is  carried  by  a  causeway,  the  long  vista 
of  whose  crumbling  parapets  is  now 
closed  by  the  fifteenth-century  castle, 
which  bears  at  every  conspicuous  point 
the  leafy  escutcheon  of  that  most  war- 
like of  pontiffs,  Julius  II.  A  stronger 
military  position,  according  to  the  stan- 
dards of  primitive  warfare,  could  not  well 
have  been  selected.  The  line  of  Tur- 
nus,  when  he  came  to  invest  the  camp, 
described  a  slight  curve,  extending  from 
the  marsh  to  the  sea  on  the  side  of  Cas- 
tel  Fusano.  But  ./Eneas  had  free  access 
by  the  river  to  the  settlement  of  Arca- 
dian Evander  on  the  Palatine  ;  and  the 
Etruscan  allies  of  both  —  first  masters 
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of  the  Tuscum  Mare  —  had  equal  ac- 
cess to  him.  These  localities  once  fixed 
in  the  mind,  the  strategy  of  the  Latin 
war  becomes  plain. 

We  know  by  what  celestial  wiles  the 
pacific  purposes  of  ^Eneas  were  frus- 
trated, and  how  Turnus,  the  betrothed  of 
Lavinia,  who  seems  in  some  sort  to  have 
been  the  vassal  of  Latinus,  a  sovereign 
prince,  who  did  homage,  as  one  may  say, 
for  Ardea,  was  induced  to  declare  war. 
He  summoned  his  allies,  —  the  contin- 
gents from  the  other  cities  of  the  great 
Ausonian  league,  which  comprised 

' '  Anna  potens,  Tiburque  superbum, 
Ardea,    Crustumerique   et   turrigerse   Antem- 
nse." 

Let  us  inquire  what  these  names  meant 
to  Vergil,  —  what  pictures  they  evoked 
and  what  memories  they  awakened. 
"  Potent  Atina,"  the  most  remote  of  the 
five  towns,  preserves  unchanged  to  our 
own  day  its  incalculably  venerable  name. 
It  lies  among  the  Volscian  Hills,  far 
south  towards  Monte  Cassino,  crowning 
one  of  the  sheer  heights  that  overlook 
the  lonely  valley  of  the  Liris,  as  Arpino, 
the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and  Marcus, 
crowns  another.  There  were  five  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  called  Saturnian  cities 
from  their  supposed  founder,  all  of 
whose  names  began  with  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  all,  to  the  historic 
Romans,  were  monuments  of  the  hoari- 
est antiquity,  —  Atina,  Anagnia,  Alatri- 
um,  Arpinum,  and  Area.  We  remember 
how  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later  than  Vergil's  time, 
was  impressed  by  Anagnia,  its  crumbling 
fanes  and  altars,  and  the  inscription  in 
an  unknown  tongue  above  the  city  gate. 
Atina  is  called  by  different  Latin  au- 
thors prisca  and  filia  Satumi,  and  the 
"  oldest  city  upon  earth." 

"  Haughty  Tibur  "  deserved  the  epi- 
thet still  used  as  a  motto  upon  the  arms 
of  modern  Tivoli,  alike  by  its  airy  perch 
above  the  plunging  Anio,  the  splendor 
of  its  temples,  which  have  not  yet  whol- 
ly perished,  and  the  intractable  temper 


of  its  inhabitants,  who  long  resisted  the 
Roman  rule,  and  offered  an  asylum  to 
Roman  refugees.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  informs  us  that  it  was  founded 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  three  bro- 
thers of  the  royal  house  of  Thebes,  from 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Tiburtus,  it  was 
named. 

Equally  ancient  was  the  origin  confi- 
dently assigned  to  Antemnaa  and  Crus- 
tumerium.  Antemnae,  we  are  told  by 
Silius  Italicus,  was  the  elder  of  the  two, 
but  it  was  plainly  "  many-towered  "  in 
Vergil's  time.  Not  a  trace  of  it  is  now 
visible ;  nevertheless  the  site  is  known. 
It  was  Rome's  near  neighbor,  situated 
only  two  miles  distant  to  the  northeast, 
on  the  left  of  the  Via  Salara.  All  that 
remained  of  it  was  probably  demolished 
when  Alaric  and  his  host  entered  Rome 
by  the  Porta  Salara,  in  the  year  410. 
Crustumerium  lay  seven  miles  further 
out,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  same 
great  highway,  —  and  of  the  Florence 
railway,  —  at  the  base  of  Monte  Rotondo. 
When  Vergil  sings  in  the  Georgics  the 
praise  of  "  Crustumerian  pears,"  he  calls 
up  a  vision  of  orchards  and  gardens  ;  but 
a  wild  species,  with  a  rosy  cheek,  still 
ripens  abundantly  on  the  upland  slopes 
hard  by.  Crustumerium  and  Antemnae 
were  both  among  the  Sabine  cities  which 
made  war  upon  Rome  to  avenge  the 
rape  of  their  women,  and  between  the 
two  flowed  that  fatal  river  Allia,  —  a 
mere  brook,  as  we  should  say,  —  where 
Brennus  and  his  Gauls  defeated  the 
Roman  army  in  390  B.  c.,  and  whose 
name,  in  the  phrase  dies  Alliensis,  be- 
came synonymous  with  all  misfortune. 

But  Turnus  had  other  allies  beside 
the  princes  of  the  Ausonian  league.  Af- 
ter digressing  to  describe  the  curious 
equipment  of  the  men  of  the  five  cities, 
"  Sing,  O  ye  of  Helicon  !  "  resumes  the 
poet ;  lending,  as  always,  a  fresh  charm 
to  the  hackneyed  invocation,  "  Sing  of 
the  heroes  into  whom  our  dear  Italian 
land  had  blossomed  even  then,  of  the 
valor  that  glowed  in  her;  call  up  the 
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memory  of  it  all,  for  ye  are  divine  and 
can  remember,  while  scarce  the  lightest 
breath  of  their  fame  has  fanned  these 
ears  of  ours  !  " 

After  this  graceful  preamble,  with 
what  exquisite  skill,  what  shifting  lights 
and  soft  gradations,  the  poet  proceeds 
to  mingle  fact  with  fancy,  plain  topog- 
raphy and  history  —  or  what  passed  for 
such  in  his  day  —  with  unadulterated 
myth !  Pelasgic  Agylla  was  the  home, 
before  his  expulsion  thence  by  an  in- 
dignant people,  of  Mezentius,  the  "  god- 
defying,"  who  refused  to  consecrate  the 
first-fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  his  noble 
boy,  Lausus,  "  worthy  of  a  better  sire." 
This  city  was  none  other  than  Caere, 
the  modern  Cervetri,  the  imposing  head 
city  of  Etrm-ia,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Rome  by  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  mistress, 
far  down  into  historic  times,  of  a  long 
stretch  of  seacoast  north  of  Ostia.  More 
of  Caere  anon,  for,  in  the  absence  of 
Mezentius,  divine  succor  came  thence 
to  Vergil's  hero  ;  but  Aventinus,  the  son 
of  Hercules,  born  of  the  priestess  Rhea 
on  the  hill  which  bears  his  name,  was 
hostile  to  ./Eneas,  and  so  was  Caeculus, 
the  legendary  founder  of  Praeneste,  — 
Palestrina,  —  which  to  Vergil  meant  the 
city  that  Sylla  had  rebuilt  after  the 
death  of  Marius  there,  and  adorned 
with  the  insolent  magnificence  of  his 
peerless  temple  of  Fortune.  The  mother 
of  Caeculus,  the  weird  story  ran,  was 
impregnate  by  a  spark  from  the  flame 
upon  her  own  hearth-stone,  and  the  fiery 
captain  she  brought  forth  led  against 
the  Trojans  a  "  rustic  legion,"  gathered 
from  Juno's  Gabii,  at  the  base  of  the 
Sabine  Hills,  near  the  then  existent 
Lake  Regillus  ;  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  "  gelid  Anio  "  and  the  "  Hernic 
ledges,  bedewed  with  falling  streams  ;  " 
from  the  dependent  ten-itory  of  "  rich 
Anagnia "  and  the  lowlands  threaded 
by  "  Father  Amasenus,"  which,  under 
its  perpetual  name  of  Amaseno,  still 
creeps  to  the  sea  across  the  Pontine 
marsh  from  its  fount  in  the  holy  Am- 


sanctus.  "  Messapus,  the  horse-tamer, 
Neptune's  offspring,"  led  a  contingent 
from  the  border-land  between  the  Sa- 
bine and  the  Etruscan  territory;  from 
Soracte,  with  its  peaks  and  dells  and 
the  region  which  it  overlooks,  —  Fes- 
cennium,  Falerii,  the  Flavinian  fields, 
the  Ciminian  lake  and  mount,  and  the 
groves  of  Capena.  I  have  not  space 
enough  here  to  do  more  than  hint  at 
the  wonders,  in  the  way  of  old  remains, 
which  await  the  patient  investigator 
in  all  this  tract  of  country.  Go  to  the 
Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Dennis,  if 
you  would  learn  something  of  them  in 
detail.  Restore  to  the  scenes  which 
he  describes  what  they  must  have  lost 
through  the  ruthless  waste  of  two  most 
destructive  millenniums,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  images  which 
crowded  Vergil's  mind,  as  he  cunningly 
turned  and  re-turned,  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  hexameter,  the  names  which 
comprise  his  catalogue.  The  topmost 
peak  of  Soracte,  where  is  now  the  con- 
vent of  San  Silvestro,  was  once  crowned 
by  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo.  Do 
you  remember  the  prayer  of  Arruns, 
himself  "  due  the  Fates  "  for  his  prow- 
ess, before  he  winged  the  spear  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  dauntless  Camilla? 
"O  Apollo,  guardian  of  holy  Soracte, 
whose  chief  worshipers  are  we,  for  whom 
are  fed  the  heaps  of  burning  pine,  when 
we  tillers  of  the  soil,  strong  in  our 
piety,  walk  through  the  very  centre  of 
the  flame,  and  tread  on  burning  coals, 
deign,  O  father,  to  remove  from  our 
arms  this  stain  [of  defeat  by  a  woman] ! " 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  So- 
racte was  another  equally  noted  shrine, 
plundered  by  Hannibal,  —  that  of  the 
goddess  Feronia,  the  Sabine  Persephone. 
There  was  held  yearly  the  greatest  of 
the  old  Italian  fairs,  at  which  the  pil- 
grims who  came  to  offer  the  first-fruits 
sustained,  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  the 
same  fiery  test  as  the  votaries  of  Apollo. 

Fescennium  gave  to  Rome  her  old 
wild  nuptial  songs,  carmina  Fescennia. 
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The  forest  at  the  base  of  Mount  Cimi- 
nus  was  held  so  sacred  that  the  Roman 
Senate  once  forbade  a  consul  to  lead  his 
army  through  it ;  and  at  Falerii,  in  the 
Campi  Falisci,  where  the  primeval  oak- 
woods  are  interspersed  with  glades  all 
gay  with  cystus  and  broom,  there  is  a 
massive  city  wall,  quite  unbroken,  in- 
closing a  triangular  space  of  turf.  A 
rude  mask  above  the  arched  gateway 
gives  the  name  of  Porta  di  Giove  to 
the  principal  entrance,  but  the  grassy, 
flowery  waste  within  contains  absolutely 
nothing  save  the  ruins  of  a  twelfth- 
century  abbey  church,  roofless,  with  del- 
icate sculpture  about  the  empty  window- 
frames,  and  curtained  by  luxuriant  vines. 
This  is  Falerium  Novum,  reconstructed 
on  the  Etruscan  model  in  the  year  232 
B.  c.,  after  the  destruction  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  ancient  city  of  that  name. 

Yet  other  allies  rally  to  Turnus  from 
Nomentum  and  its  neighboring  city, 
Eretum  by  the  Via  Nomentana,  and 
from  the  chill  highlands  of  the  Abruzzi, 
while  from  the  south  again,  from  the 
borders  of  that  Lago  di  Fucino  which 
has  been  drained  within  our  own  gener- 
ation, although  the  Emperors  Claudius, 
Hadrian,  and  Trajan  attempted  the  work 
in  vain,  come  the  Marsians  ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  yet  more  primitive  race, 
the  Sacrani,  arrive  from  the  promontory 
of  Terracina,  where  the  hewn  blocks  of 
the  venerable  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxu- 
rus  may  have  been  wrought  into  that 
palace  of  Theodoric  whose  ruins  we 
can  still  explore ;  and  the  men  of  the 
Volscian  Hills  come,  following  the  fair 
Amazon,  who,  under  one  name  or  an- 
other, fights  in  every  mythic  war,  —  the 
fierce  and  dazzling  apparition  of  the 
swift-footed  maiden  Camilla. 

How  should  the  Trojan  refugee,  with 
his  handful  of  followers,  make  head 
against  so  formidable  a  combination  ? 
But  for  the  favor  of  the  gods  and 
the  foreordained  glories  of  the  Roman 
name  it  could  never  have  been;  nor 
does  Vergil  once  lose  sight  of  his  pur- 


pose to  throw  into  the  strongest  possible 
relief  the  supernatural  sanction  which 
he  conceived  to  have  attended  from  the 
first  the  doings  of  Jove's  chosen  people. 
The  method  by  which  he  produces  his 
effect  is  at  once  very  simple  and  very 
subtle.  Following  directly  the  pompous 
muster  of  the  native  armies,  and  con- 
trasting equally  with  the  ripe  and  solid 
splendors  amid  which  the  Augustan  poet 
wrote,  comes  the  picture,  so  affecting  in 
its  austerity,  of  the  simple,  solitary,  al- 
most defenseless  home  of  Evander,  on 
the  Palatine.  The  legend  of  Evander's 
emigration  was  a  persistent  one ;  its  date 
commonly  set  some  sixty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war.  But  Evander's  char- 
acter, and  that  of  the  bright  boy  Pallas, 
slain  for  a  sacrifice  at  the  laying  of 
Rome's  corner-stone,  are  happily  Ver- 
gil's own  conception.  To  the  aged  king, 
an  exile,  like  JEneas,  and  the  friend  in 
youth  of  -<Eneas's  father,  the  poet  lent 
the  qualities  ever  most  congenial  to  his 
own  delicate  moral  instincts,  —  dignity 
in  poverty,  a  reasoned  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  a  serene,  unselfish  wisdom. 

It  was  "  Father  Tiber "  in  person, 
"  issuing  from  the  pleasant  streams  be- 
tween the  poplar-trees,  reed  -  crowned 
and  robed  in  flowing  green,"  who  in- 
vaded the  troubled  sleep  of  ^Eneas,  on 
the  night  after  the  war-standard  had 
been  displayed  from  the  towers  of  Lau- 
rentum,  while  the  clans  were  already 
gathering,  and  bade  him  apply  for  aid  to 
the  humble  and  all  but  landless  potentate 
whom  he  would  find  encamped  a  score 
or  more  miles  inland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  sacred  stream.  The  vision,  as  it 
dissolved,  showed  the  dreamer  his  boy 
Ascanius  enthroned  at  Alba  Longa  on 
the  hills,  and  an  "  eternal  Pergamos  " 
founded  by  his  descendants  on  the  site 
of  Evander's  cottage  hall ;  whereupon 
he  rose,  drank  water  from  the  stream 
out  of  his  hollowed  hands,  saluted  the 
Laurentine  river-nymphs,  and  went  his 
appointed  way. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in  de- 
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tail  the  incidents  of  that  fancied  visit. 
Is  not  the  beautiful  story  written  in  that 
eighth  ^Eneid  which  "  every  school-boy  " 
reads,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
most  intensely  Latin  of  the  entire  epic  ? 
It  merely  concerns  us,  in  our  hasty  ex- 
cursion over  this  storied  country,  to  note 
that  when,  by  the  advice  of  Evander, 
-<Eneas  proceeds  across  country  — 
"  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula 
carapum  "  — 

to  Caere,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  those 
revolted  Etruscans  who  had  lately  ex- 
pelled their  king,  we  emerge  once  more 
from  a  land  of  noble  dreams  into  the 
twilight,  at  least,  of  positive  history. 
The  especial  atrocities  which  Evander 
here  attributes  to  the  dethroned  Me- 
zentius  were  well-known  incidents  of 
Etruscan  pirate  warfare  ;  and  Tarchon, 
the  name  of  the  prince  who  super- 
seded Mezentius,  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  royal  house  which  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Romulus  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  recurs  more  frequently  than  any 
other  in  those  indelible  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions which  the  learned  just  fail  to 
decipher.  The  outlawed  Mezentius  hav- 
ing rallied  to  Turnus,  and  strengthened 
his  army  by  a  following  of  a  thousand 
men,  Tarchon,  or  Tarquin,  had  a  ready 
welcome  for  the  Trojans,  and  the  new  al- 
lies returned  by  sea  to  the  seat  of  war, 
but  not  before  ^Eneas  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  divine  mother  the  pictured 
armor  wrought  by  Vulcan  in  his  forges 
on  Etna.  Let  me  borrow  Dennis's  de- 
scription of  the  spot  where  the  Trojans 
were  halting,  the  "  ingens  gelidum  lucus 
prope  Cceritis  amnem."  when  the  mys- 
tic gift  was  bestowed  :  "  The  eye  wan- 
ders up  the  shrub-fringed  stream,  over 
bare,  undulating  downs,  the  arva  lata 
of  ancient  song,  to  the  hills  swelling 
into  peaks  and  girt  with  a  broad  belt  of 
olive  and  ilex.  There  frowned  the  dark 
grove  of  Silvanus,  of  dread  antiquity ; 
and  there,  on  yon  red  cliffs  —  the  '  an- 
cient heights  '  of  Vergil  —  sat  the  once 
opulent  and  powerful  city  of  Agylla, 
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the  Caere  of  the  Etruscans,  now  repre- 
sented, in  name  and  site  alone,  by  the 
miserable  village  of  Cervetri.  All  this 
is  hallowed  ground  ;  hallowed,  not  by  the 
traditions  of  evanescent  creeds,  nor  even 
by  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  site,  so  much 
as  by  the  homage  the  heart  ever  pays  to 
the  undying  creations  of  the  fathers  of 
song.  The  hillocks,  which  rise  here  and 
there  on  the  wide  downs,  are  so  many 
sepulchres  of  princes  and  heroes  of  old, 
coeval,  it  may  be,  with  those  on  the 
plains  of  Troy ;  and  if  not,  like  them, 
the  standing  records  of  traditional 
events,  at  least  the  mysterious  memori- 
als of  a  prior  age,  which  led  the  poet  to 
select  this  spot  as  a  fit  scene  for  his 
verse.  The  large  mound  which  rises 
close  to  the  bridge  may  be  the  celsus 
collis  whence  ^Eneas  gazed  on  the  Etrus- 
can camp.  No  warlike  sights  or  sounds 
now  disturb  the  rural  quiet  of  the  scene. 
Sword  and  spear  are  exchanged  for 
crook  and  ploughshare  ;  and  the  only 
sound  likely  to  catch  the  ear  is  the  low- 
ing of  cattle,  the  baying  of  sheep-dogs, 
or  the  cry  of  the  pecorajo  as  he  marches 
at  the  head  of  his  flock,  and  calls  them 
to  follow  him  to  their  fold  or  to  fresh 
pastures.  Silvanus,  '  the  god  of  fields 
and  cattle,'  has  still  dominion  in  the 
land." 

During  the  absence  of  ^neas  on  this 
embassy  to  Caere  occurred  the  thrilling 
episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  When 
that  immortal  pair  of  friends  found  the 
Trojan  camp,  in  the  absence  of  its  lead- 
er, closely  invested  by  the  army  of  Tur- 
nus, they  planned  the  daring  adventure 
of  breaking  through  the  Rutulian  lines 
by  night  and  carrying  the  news  of  their 
danger  to  ^Eneas  on  the  Palatine.  We 
all  know  the  brilliant  story  and  its  tra- 
gical end.  They  had  nearly  succeeded, 
having  crossed  the  sleeping  encampment 
in  safety,  when  the  pale  glimmer  of 
dawn  revealed  their  gliding  figures  to  a 
detachment  of  troops  on  the  march  from 
Laurentum.  "  They  are  discovered  afar 
off,  rounding  the  left  limit"  (of  the 
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camp),  for  they  had  the  tour  of  the 
great  marsh  to  make  before  they  could 
strike  into  the  road  to  Rome.  In  the 
Laurentine  wood,  that  forest  of  dark 
ilex  and  dense  undergrowth  and  falla- 
cious footways,  unchanged  since  Vergil 
described  it,  they  were  surrounded  and 
brought  to  bay.  Into  this  dim  laby- 
rinth Nisus  plunged  to  the  rescue  of  his 
younger  comrade,  whom  he  would  not 
survive,  and  the  "  happy  pair,"  as  Ver- 
gil calls  them,  fell  together  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Castel  Fusano  now  stands. 

It  was  within  the  same  charmed  syl- 
van circle  that  Turnus  also  perished,  ex- 
piating the  slaughter  of  the  youthful 
Pallas,  and  with  the  proudest  and  most 
pathetic  of  all  recorded  last  words  upon 
his  dying  lips :  "  Your  fiery  gibes  af- 
fright me  not,  fierce  man.  It  is  the 
gods  I  fear,  and  Jove  who  is  my  ene- 
my." It  is,  perhaps,  the  flitting  pre- 
sence of  those  three  heroic  shades  which 
gives  their  peculiar  and  solemn  enchant- 
ment to  the  desolate  lawns  about  the  old 
Chigi  villa ;  and  in  all  my  own  wander- 
ings I  have  seen  no  spot  so  suggestive  of 
the  mystical  phrase  "  religio  loci  "  per- 
petually recurring  under  Vergil's  pen. 

The  hand  of  the  passive  Lavinia  was 
bestowed  upon  the  conqueror,  and  he 
founded  a  city  which  he  called  by  her 
name.  All  the  authorities  agree,  for 
once,  in  fixing  the  site  of  Lavinium  at 
Pratica,  now  a  ruinous  hamlet  midway 
between  Castel  Porziano  and  Ardea, 
consisting  of  a  score  of  houses  encircled 
by  crumbling  mediaeval  walls.  Nibby 
thinks  that  the  very  name  Pratica  is  a 
corruption  of  Pater  Indigetes,  that  is 
./Eneas ;  and  Bonstetten  sees  a  resem- 
blance in  the  shape  of  the  deep  valley 
to  the  north  of  the  circumscribed  bit  of 
table-land  on  which  Pratica  stands  to 
that  in  which  Turnus  vainly  prepared 
an  ambush  for  ./Eneas. 

There  are  fragments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture about  the  piazza  of  the  poor  little 
town  ;  one  —  the  pedestal,  doubtless,  of 
an  ideal  statue  —  which  is  boldly  in- 


scribed ./Eneas  Sylvius,  son  of  ./Eneas 
and  Lavinia.  Tradition  says,  with  a 
coloring  of  general  probability,  that 
there  was  no  love  between  Lavinia  and 
her  step-son  Ascanius ;  that  she  fled  into 
the  forest  through  fear  of  him,  before 
her  own  child  was  born  (whence  the 
sylvan  cognomen)  ;  and  that  this  was 
why,  after  his  father's  untimely  death, 
Ascanius  withdrew  to  the  hills,  carry- 
ing the  Trojan  Penates  with  him.  and 
founded  Alba  Longa. 

But  the  Penates  behaved  strangely ; 
for  though  he  built  them  a  temple  and 
closed  the  doors,  they  escaped  twice  and 
returned  to  Lavinium  by  night.  After 
that  no  one  dared  again  to  attempt  their 
removal.  Six  hundred  men  were  de- 
tailed to  return  and  reside  with  them, 
that  the  Penates  might  have  worshipers, 
and  the  earlier  town  became  in  the 
end  a  kind  of  sacred  city,  whose  inhab- 
itants were  principally  priests  and  their 
servitors.  "  There,"  says  Varro,  "  was 
the  home  of  our  Penates."  The  temple 
of  the  household  gods  at  Lavinium  ac- 
quired, with  the  lapse  of  years,  a  very 
peculiar  sanctity  ;  the  archaic  images  of 
the  gods  themselves  being  shrouded  in 
the  utmost  mystery.  Down  to  the  very 
last  days  of  the  Republic  annual  festivals 
were  held  there,  and  pious  generals  who 
were  about  starting  on  distant  expedi- 
tions went  out  to  Lavinium  and  sacri- 
ficed for  their  success.  (Crassus  did  so 
before  starting  for  the  Parthian  war.) 
Dionysius  says  that  in  his  day  there 
were  still  many  brass  statues  about  the 
mossy  forum,  representing  the  sow,  the 
wolf,  and  other  legends,  and  that  the 
tomb  of  ./Eneas  continued  to  be  shown, 
—  "a  small  hillock  planted  with  trees, 
admirably  arranged,  and  well  worth  see- 
ing." The  name  of  the  holy  burg  was 
changed  to  that  of  Lauro  -  Lavinium. 
after  it  had  absorbed  what  remained 
of  the  original  city  of  Latinus,  and  it  is 
last  mentioned  by  Bishop  Symmachus 
in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  as  a  "  religiosa  civitas" 
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On  the  outermost  seaward  promontory 
of  the  Alban  range  stands  the  curious 
town  which  the  Romans  called  Lanu- 
vium.  It  also  claimed  an  origin  from 
Diomede,  and  was  a  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  league.  At  the  close 
of  the  Republic  it  was  wealthy  and 
powerful,  and  intimately  associated  with 
many  great  names  and  stirring  events. 
It  must  also  then  have  been  very  splen- 
didly adorned,  so  rich  is  it  even  now  in 
dishonored  fragments  of  the  most  deli- 
cate sculpture  ;  so  numerous  and  impor- 
tant have  been  its  contributions  to  almost 
all  the  gfeat  collections,  especially  those 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  British  Museum. 
But  when  or  how,  during  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  dark  ages,  it  came  to  confuse 
itself  with  Lavinium,  and  to  adopt  its 
present  name  of  Civita  Lavinia,  is  not 
exactly  known.  The  cunning,  kindly, 
garrulous  folk  who  go  up  and  down  their 
steep  hillside  over  the  most  perfectly 
preserved  of  Roman  paving,  and  have 
a  nobly  sculptured  sarcophagus  for  the 
basin  of  the  fountain  in  their  central 
piazza,  think  lightly  of  these  authentic 
antiquities,  but  are  as  tenacious  as  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  be  elsewhere  of  their  as- 
sumed ancestral  honors.  They  show 
you  -/Eneas's  tower,  and  the  stout  iron 
ring,  now  painted  green,  upon  the  west- 
ward wall  of  their  city,  to  which  he 
moored  his  bark ;  and  if  you  have  so  Jit- 
tie  tact  as  to  point  to  the  distance  of  the 
silver  sea-line,  and  respectfully  suggest 
geological  objections,  they  pity  and  par- 
don you,  a  poor  forestiere,  for  your  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  in  the  times  of 
which  they  speak  the  sea-waves  broke 
at  the  foot  of  their  promontory,  as  they 
do  upon  Circello,  which  they  indicate, 
to  -  day.  You  waive  discussion  then, 
and  willingly  content  yourself  with  the 
outlook  from  the  pseudo-city  of  Lavinia. 
For  the  complete  map  of  Latiun  is  out- 
spread below  you,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
site  celebrated  in  Vergil's  epic  but  may 
hence  be  identified  by  the  naked  eye. 
Southward  lies  the  blue  rampart  of  the 


Volscian  Hills,  with  the  walls  and  towers 
of  some  ancient  stronghold  gleaming 
from  every  outlying  spur.  Circe's  cape 
runs  into  the  southern  sea,  and  following 
the  dim  shore  upward  toward  the  north- 
west, we  trace  the  dark  limits  of  the  im- 
memorial forest;  we  divine,  and  fancy 
that  we  distinguish,  among  similar  ele- 
vations, the  wooded  cliff  of  Ardea  ;  we 
clearly  sight  the  perpendicular  lines  of 
Tor  Paterno.  The  great  dome  signifies 
the  city  of  all  the  ages ;  and  further 
northward  still,  describing  an  arc  which 
embraces  more  of  imperious  association 
than  any  other  equal  space  of  earth  and 
sky,  the  eye  leaps  to  the  aerial  crest  of 
Soracte  and  the  heights  above  Tibur. 

The  horizon  commanded  by  Monte 
Caro,  the  Alban  mount  par  excellence, 
and  common  shrine  of  all  the  primitive 
tribes,  which  bore  the  great  temple  of 
Jove  in  Vergil's  day,  is  a  vastly  wider 
one,  only  there  the  perch  is  too  lofty  for 
the  features  of  the  landscape  to  be  clear- 
ly made  out.  Doubtless  they  were  all 
fatally  distinct  to  the  celestial  vision  of 
Juno,  when  she  watched  from  that  high 
vantage-ground  the  muster  of  the  native 
troops  to  meet  the  invader,  and  saw  the 
final  turn  of  the  tide  of  battle  against 
her  own  groteye.  But  to  the  purblind 
pilgrim  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
prospect  from  Civita  Lavinia  is  quite 
sufficiently  full  and  suggestive. 

Strange  to  say,  moreover,  in  all  the 
deeply  storied  region  hereabout,  by  a 
law  analogous,  it  may  be,  to  that  which 
makes  an  old  man's  recollections  of  his 
infancy  more  vivid  than  those  of  his 
prime,  it  is  the  intervening  spaces,  the 
middle  distance  of  authentic  history, 
which  oftenest  appear  misty  and  unreal 
to  the  gazer's  mind,  while  the  legendary 
figures,  the  nursery  tales  which  amused 
the  childhood  of  the  race,  take  on  a 
supernatui-al  clearness.  Roman,  barba- 
rian, and  Christian  armies  are  alike  sub- 
merged and  pass  from  view  in  the  red  sea 
of  the  Campagna  sunset,  but  the  mild 
mother  planet  of  him  who  "  brought 
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Troy  to  Latiuni  and  the  conquered 
Penates  "  fills  all  the  deepening  twilight 
with  its  lustre ;  and  on  the  silent  ridge 
of  Alba  Longa,  where  the  Penates  re- 
fused to  stay,  what  is  the  scene  reflected 
in  the  dark  waters  of  the  mountain  lake, 
what  the  sole  voice  out  of  the  past  which 
we  find  echoing  there  ? 

"  The  legions  were  then  brought  up 
to  destroy  .the  town.  But  inside  the 
gates  they  found  none  of  that  confusion 
and  panic  which  are  customary  in  cap- 
tured cities.  .  .  .  Only  sorrowful  silence 
and  speechless  woe  so  weighed  upon  the 
souls  of  all,  that  aimless,  forgetting  what 


to*  take  and  what  to  leave,  they  went 
hither  and  thither,  appealing  one  to  an- 
other, and  now  stood  still  upon  the 
thresholds  of  their  homes,  and  now  went 
over  them  for  a  last  look."  l 

We  clasp  the  disinherited  shadows  to 
our  hearts  in  tearful  sympathy  ;  we  point 
to  the  gray  desert  across  which  their 
cruel  captors  marched  to  victory,  and 
solemnly  assure  them  that  they  are  long 
since  avenged,  before  we  so  much  as 
remember  that  it  is  to  the  eloquence  of 
a  great  prose-poet  that  they  owe  their 
persistent  vitality,  and  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  their  city  is  nnproven. 

H.  W.  P.  and  L.  D. 


FROM  GENERATION  TO  GENERATION. 


EMERSON  says,  "  If  there  is  any  pe- 
riod one  would  desire  to  be  born  in,  is 
it  not  the  age  of  revolution,  .  .  .  when 
the  energies  of  all  men  are  searched  by 
fear  and  by  hope  ?  "  New  England,  for 
many  years  before  the  civil  war,  was  the 
scene  of  a  slow  moral  revolution,  which 
will  never  be  fully  understood  until  a 
good  deal  is  known  about  the  private 
lives  of  many  comparatively  humble  in- 
dividuals and  families.  To  contribute  to 
this  knowledge  is  my  purpose  in  offer- 
ing some  reminiscences  of  that  period. 
Apologies  are  due  to  the  public  when 
narratives  personal  to  the  writer  are 
imposed  upon  it ;  and  my  excuse  for 
the  story  I  have  to  tell  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  very  element  of  personality 
sometimes  helps  to  make  real  to  readers 
the  environment  of  a  past  epoch.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  though 
we  care  nothing  at  all  for  Jane  or  Jo- 
seph, we  are  still  very  much  affected 
if  we  are  told  just  what  Joseph  thought 
when  the  earthquake  shattered  his  house 
in  Charleston,  or  how  Jane  felt  while 
the  shells  were  flying  over  Vicksburg. 
I  have  no  material  earthquakes  or  bat- 


tles to  describe,  but  I  have  hoped  that 
interest  might  attach  to  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty were  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  in  one  family,  and  be- 
came part  of  the  vital  experience  of  all 
its  members,  even  the  young  children. 

In  the  household  which  I  shall  seek 
to  re-create  on  paper,  all  daily  life  had 
an  anti-slavery  background,  and,  to  carry 
the  figure  farther,  this  background  was 
painted  on  a  Quaker  canvas.  The  ele- 
ments of  anti-slavery  and  Quaker  beliefs 
so  blended  in  the  characters  of  the  par- 
ents, and  so  conspired  together  to  en- 
dow existence  with  whatever  peculiarity 
it  had,  that  I  cannot  separate  them  now 
and  give  the  reminiscences  of  one  influ- 
ential factor  without  those  of  the  other. 

My  great-grandfather,  William  Buf- 
fum,  a  man  in  the  early  prime  of  life 
during  our  Revolutionary  War,  was  a 
farmer  possessed  of  property  and  wield- 
ing local  influence.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  society  advocating  gradual  emanci- 
pation, while  slaves  were  still  held  in 
the  North.  He  sheltered,  in  a  little 
1  Livy,  i.  29. 
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house  on  his  land,  a  family  of  negroes 
who  had  escaped  from  bondage  in  New 
York  State.  They  had  been  in  hiding 
for  some  time  before  they  came  under 
Mr.  Buffum's  protection,  and  a  baby 
had  been  born  during  this  interval. 
The  father  considered  this  child  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  and  used  to  tell  his 
experiences  to  Arnold,  the  young  son  of 
his  benefactor.  One  can  easily  fancy 
the  quaintly  dressed  Quaker  lad  stand- 
ing by,  his  serious  eyes  growing  more 
thoughtful  as  the  tale  proceeded  to  its 
end,  for  the  freedman  always  finished 
with  these  words :  "  An'  Pedro  love  all 
his  chiPen,  but  he  love  Cuffy  best  of 
all,  because  Cuffy  was  born  free."  This 
speech  sank  into  the  listener's  heart,  and 
made  an  Abolitionist  of  my  grandfather, 
who  grew  up  and  led  an  active  moral 
and  mental  life.  At  his  death  he  left  to 
his  descendants  a  large  number  of  pat- 
ent papers,  ranging  in  their  dates  over 
some  fifty  years  of  the  republic's  history. 
Those  taken  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
governmental  business  was  not  very 
pressing  then,  since  they  show  that  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  to  sign  all  such  papers.  These 
documents,  therefore,  which  represent 
little  other  wealth,  past  or  present,  are 
rich  with  the  autographs  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  James  Madi- 
son, and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Arnold  Buffum  spent  some  years  in 
Europe  between  1825  and  1830.  He 
knew  the  English  Abolitionists,  and  in 
Paris  he  frequented  Lafayette's  salon. 
He  brought  home  a  story  which  the 
Frenchman  told  him,  that  Washington 
never  learned  to  control  his  naturally 
violent  temper.  This  statement,  im- 
parted to  me  in  my  childhood,  together 
with  an  incident  which  Lafayette  re- 
lated confirmatory  of  it,  I  naturally 
held  in  such  reverential  credence  that  it 
prevented  me  from  accepting  the  calm- 
souled  image  of  Washington  presented 


by  more  public  chroniclers  for  the  con- 
sideration of  juvenile  minds. 

Whether  Mr.  Buffum  discussed  the 
slavery  question  with  Lafayette  I  know 
not.  The  Indian  matter  was  so  far  a 
topic  of  conversation  as  to  lead  the  mar- 
quis to  say  that  he  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  that  race  when  he  was  in 
America. 

A  few  years  after  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  Mr.  Buffum  went,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  Boston,  and  sought 
out  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  that 
"small  chamber"  where,  "friendless 
and  unseen,"  he  toiled  over  his  types. 
The  act  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
Quaker's  nature,  of  his  principles  and 
his  past  life.  All  his  experience,  inher- 
ited and  personal,  converged  naturally 
in  the  pathway  that  led  him  up  those 
narrow  stairs  to  the  printer's  room. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  thankful  enough  for 
Mr.  Buff  urn's  sympathy,  —  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  respectable,  middle-aged  Quaker 
with  the  enthusiastic  purposes  of  "a 
poor  young  man."  It  was  one  of  those 
instances,  frequent  in  history,  when  the 
lesser  man,  by  dint  of  coming  at  the 
right  time,  seems  for  one  brief  moment 
to  outweigh  the  greater  one.  Time  soon 
restores  the  correct  perspective,  and  the 
stature  of  the  real  leader  looms  up  in 
its  due  proportion.  Nevertheless,  a  light 
remains  on  the  figure  of  the  other,  who 
dared  to  be  as  true,  though  he  was  not 
as  great.  Thus  it  was  that  Arnold  Buf- 
fum became  the  first  president  of  the 
first  society  ever  formed  in  the  United 
States  to  advocate  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  he  was  also  its  first 
lecturer  in  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  two  of  his  daughters  bus- 
ied themselves  in  a  female  anti-slavery 
society  in  Fall  River,  which  place  was 
then  merely  a  big  village.  Somebody 
proposed  that  one  or  two  colored  women 
should  be  admitted  as  members  of  this 
society,  and  other  good  ladies  objected 
vehemently  thereto.  They  wanted  the 
slaves  to  be  free,  but  they  did  not  want 
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any  negroes  to  belong  to  the  same  as- 
sociation to  which  they  did,  or  to  seat 
themselves  near  their  white  persons 
while  they  were  bending  their  philan- 
thropy to  bear  on  the  lot  of  their  race. 
Mr.  Buffum's  daughters  did  not  share 
this  feeling,  being,  even  in  that  early 
day,  free  from  any  prejudice  against 
color.  One  of  them  was  a  woman  of 
decided  character,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  B.,  the  first 
mayor  of  Fall  River.  This  gentleman 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  when  Millard  Fillmore  came  to  the 
city,  after  his  presidential  term  was  over, 
he  proposed,  having  known  him  in  Wash- 
ington, that  he  and  his  wife  should  go 
and  pay  their  respects  to  the  ex-dignita- 
ry. Mrs.  B.  refused  to  go,  saying  em- 
phatically that  she  would  never  shake 
the  hand  which  signed  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law. 

Although  the  Quakers  have  always 
had  the  credit  of  being  anti-slavery,  the 
New  England  yearly  meeting  did  not 
show  itself  to  be,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  disposed  to  insist  on  the  abolition 
of  the  obnoxious  institution  after  it  had 
been  retired  to  the  distant  Southern  States. 
Many  Friends  deprecated  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  because  it  was  calculated 
to  stir  up  strife.  A  prominent  Quaker 
wrote  home  from  Ohio,  while  Arnold 
Buffum  was  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the 
West,  that  he  ought  to  be  silenced  in 
some  way.  Finally,  the  yearly  meeting 
decided  that  the  religious  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  scattered  societies  in  New 
England  must  not  be  used  for  secular 
purposes.  This  resolve  prohibited  anti- 
slavery  meetings  in  them ;  and  then  my 
mother  decided  that  if  the  slave  was  to 
be  thus  shut  out  from  the  church  of  her 
ancestors,  she  must  depart  with  him. 
She  was  influenced  by  the  same  sort  of 
indignant  determination  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  who  needed  aid 
that  used  to  induce  Wendell  Phillips  to 
walk  a  steamboat  deck  all  night  in  com- 
pany with  Frederick  Douglass,  rather 


than  enjoy  in  the  cabin  below  the  shelter 
denied  to  his  comrade. 

The  step  which  this  woman  proceeded 
to  take  was  really  heroic,  for  she  was  at 
that  time  an  ardent  Friend  and  a  person 
of  intense  religious  experience,  having 
no  sense  of  separation  from  the  Quakers 
in  theology,  sentiment,  or  moral  ideas 
except  as  related  to  this  one  question 
of  "  bearing  testimony  "  against  slavery. 
Quakerism,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
an  hereditary  religion.  The  child  of  a 
Quaker  is  held  to  be  born  a  Quaker,  just 
as  the  child  of  Americans  is  born  an 
American.  The  instincts  of  this  faith 
were  part  of  my  mother's  flesh  and 
blood,  braiii  and  heart.  Her  mind 
spoke  naturally  in  its  formulas,  her 
spirit  moved  easily  to  expression  in  its 
conventionalities.  Such  an  one  might 
find  another  faith  for  her  sold,  but 
scarcely  another  religious  language  for 
her  tongue  to  use  in  this  world.  It  re- 
quires nerve,  something  like  physical  as 
well  as  moral  courage,  to  break  a  spir- 
itual relation  such  as  was  hers  to  Qua- 
kerism. She  determined  to  do  it,  and 
thus  threw  the  Society  of  Fiiends  into 
an  odd  dilemma.  It  was  an  age  of  di- 
lemmas for  American  establishments  in 
church  and  state. 

My  mother  sent  into  the  meeting  a 
written  statement  that  she  resigned  her 
membership.  The  elders  informed  her 
that  that  availed  nothing.  The  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  is  the  code  of  rules 
governing  Quakers,  provided  no  way  for 
a  member  to  dissolve  his  connection  with 
the  society  of  his  own  accord.  A  per- 
son might  be  expelled  or  "  disowned  " 
for  various  kinds  of  ill-conduct,  but  ap- 
parently it  had  not  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  frainers  of  the  Discipline 
that  anybody  could  ever  be  so  misguided 
as  to  think  the  society  guilty  of  ill-con- 
duct, and  to  wish  to  sever  connection 
with  it.  When  this  was  explained  to 
my  mother,  she  replied  simply  that,  by 
rule  or  without  rule,  she  had  left  the 
meeting,  and  that  she  should  take  no 
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further  steps  about  it.  She  expected 
then  to  continue  always  her  regular  at- 
tendance upon  its  religious  services,  but 
after  a  while  she  discovered  that  her 
ideas  of  life  and  of  theology  were  al- 
tering, —  an  alteration  which  was  aided 
by  talks  with  the  Burleigh  brothers  and 
with  Theodore  Parker,  who  visited  the 
Rhode  Island  home,  when  anti-slavery 
or  other  work  brought  them  to  that  part 
of  the  country.  She  no  longer  felt 
much  interest  in  the  Quaker  meetings, 
and  ceased  to  go  to  them.  Meanwhile, 
the  puzzled  authorities  of  the  society 
decided  that  her  wish  to  resign  her 
membership  might  very  reasonably  be 
considered  an  offense,  and  so  they  sent 
a  committee  to  "  deal  with  her."  After 
their  interview,  they  reported  that  they 
did  not  find  her  "  inclined  to  make 
Friends  satisfaction,"  —  using  a  techni- 
cal Quaker  phrase  which  the  "  world's 
people "  must  interpret  as  best  they 
may.  For  this  lack  of  "inclination"  the 
mother  of  our  family  was  then  quietly 
expelled,  as  though  she  had  never  gone 
out  herself.  The  father  was  always  an 
Abolitionist,  but  in  perplexing  times 
equally  tender  consciences  construe  du- 
ties differently ;  and  while  he  did  not 
oppose  his  wife's  action,  he  never  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  leave  the  Quaker 
meeting. 

My  father's  house  in  those  days  was 
eminently  fitted  for  a  purpose  to  which 
it  was  sometimes  put,  namely,  the  con- 
cealment of  fugitive  slaves.  It  was 
full  of  unexpected  corners  and  cup- 
boards. It  had  chambers  in  odd  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  there  was  a  room 
in  the  attic  that  was  usually  locked, 
where  jelly  was  hidden  —  was  it  really 
hidden  ?  —  from  the  children.  What 
fitter  sanctuary  for  a  refugee  than  that  ? 
Near  to  it  was  a  mysterious  closet,  whose 
door  I  think  I  never  saw  open  more 
than  once  ;  and  I  cannot  now  believe 
that  it  sheltered  nothing  more  strange 
than  old  clothes,  or  gave  protection 
from  no  enemy  more  dangerous  than 


the  moth.  That  was  a  place,  had  such 
been  needed,  for  dusky  hunted  outlaws. 
Practically,  I  presume  our  poor  fugitives 
generally  slept  in  beds  in  our  best  rooms, 
and  ate  jelly  openly  at  our  own  table. 
I  confess  I  do  not  remember  exactly 
what  was  the  family  custom  as  to  these 
points,  but  I  should  be  very  much  sur- 
prised were  any  diving  into  the  records 
of  this  remote  period  of  domestic  sim- 
plicity to  divulge  the  practice  of  any  less 
democratic  and  fraternal  habit  towards 
these  outcast  ones.  Was  it  not  Colonel 
Higginson  who  said,  long  afterwards, 
that  he  had  all  his  life  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  best  society,  to  wit,  that  of 
Abolitionists  and  fugitive  slaves  ?  None 
of  that  earlier  generation  of  "fanatics  " 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
such  social  preferences. 

Our  village  was  not  on  any  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  Underground 
Railway,  but  on  a  side  track.  To  speak 
plainly,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
slaves  in  Southern  ports  secreted  them- 
selves on  vessels  bound  for  Massachu- 
setts harbors,  whence  they  were  occasion- 
ally conveyed  by  anti  -  slavery  friends 
to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  B.,  in  Fall  River. 
She  would  fit  them  for  a  further  jour- 
ney, and  a  worthy  Scotchman  of  the 
town,  Mr.  R.  A.,  would  take  them,  con- 
cealed in  the  back  pai-t  of  a  carryall,  and 
drive  them  across  the  country  in  the 
night  to  our  place.  If  it  seemed  best, 
the  house  doors  were  locked  while  the 
refugees  were  sheltered,  so  that  no  offi- 
cers of  the  law  could  obtain  easy  en- 
trance ;  and  much  advice  was  given  to 
the  children  how  they  must  behave  if  the 
constables  should  come  and  carry  the 
father  and  mother  off  to  jail.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  little  ones  prom- 
ised to  be  very  good  if  such  a  thing 
should  occur.  Possibly  in  their  relish  for 
martyrdom  they  almost  hoped  it  would, 
but  tradition  is  not  explicit  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  does  report,  however,  that  these 
young  persons  felt  a  great  admiration 
for  an  Irishman  who  did  chores  on  the 
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place,  and  who  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  in  such  a  t-a.se  he  for  one  would 
tight  before  he  would  let  the  officers 
have  their  unhappy  prey.  Fighting, 
real  fighting,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
implied  a  very  energetic  expression  of  un- 
willingness to  these  children,  since  their 
parents  had  tried  to  indoctrinate  them 
with  the  theories  of  Quaker  and  Garri- 
sonian  non-resistance.  It  was  rather  a 
harder  task  to  make  non-resistants  of  us 
all  than  Abolitionists,  but  the  effort  was 
attended  with  at  least  some  temporary 
success  ;  for  one  of  our  number  remem- 
bers gravely  asking  the  mother  why  she 
supposed  Wendell  Phillips  had  never 
adopted  the  extreme  doctrine  as  to  the 
wrongfulness  of  resisting  evil  by  force. 
When  some  explanation  was  given  which 
sought  not  to  convict  Mr.  Phillips  of  any 
very  marked  moral  laxity,  —  for  in  those 
days  Mr.  Phillips  was  on  no  account  to 
be  blamed  for  anything  in  a  family  of 
simon-pure  slavery-haters,  —  the  child, 
who  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
made  a  serious  remark  to  the  effect  that 
she  did  not  see  what  was  going  to  pre- 
vent a  man  who  thought  it  was  ever 
right  to  kill  anybody  from  killing  people 
almost  any  time !  It  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  human  slaughter  appeared  to 
be  a  natural  sort  of  occupation,  to  this 
youthful  person. 

After  a  fugitive  had  been  harbored 
in  our  house  until  it  was  deemed  safe 
for  him  to  be  launched  again  into  the 
world,  my  father  used  to  put  him  on  the 
train  and  go  part  way  to  Worcester  with 
him.  There  was  one  conductor  on  the 
road  who  could  be  trusted  with  the  per- 
ilous secret,  and  the  outlaw  would  be  left 
in  his  charge,  to  be  started  at  the  junc- 
tion on  the  northern  train.  My  parents 
gave  each  refugee,  as  they  speeded  him 
away,  an  addressed  envelope,  and  this 
posted  in  the  first  Canadian  town  which 
was  reached  would  come  back  to  tell 
the  friends  who  waited  behind  that  they 
need  be  anxious  no  longer,  for  the  exile 
was  safe  beyond  the  sad  threatening 


conveyed  in  those  evil  days  by  the  wav- 
ing of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

One  evening  there  came  a  ring  at  out- 
door, and  when  my  father  opened  it  a 
sudden  burst  of  laughter  startled  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  The  Scotch  guide 
from  Fall  River  stood  there  with  a 
negro  man  who  had  been  disguised  by 
my  aunt  in  a  bonnet  and  shawl.  The 
fellow,  in  spite  of  his  dangerous  plight, 
was  so  conscious  of  his  ludicrous  appear- 
ance that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 
It  was  the  fugitive  who  laughed  then, 
but  many  years  later  it  was  the  world 
that  laughed  at  a  fugitive  of  a  different 
hue,  who  because  he  had  sought  to  keep 
other  men  in  slavery  was  destined  to 
don  a  woman's  clothes  and  fly  before 
the  advancing  law. 

When  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
passed,  many  colored  persons  who  had 
escaped  from  the  South  long  before, 
and  had  lived  in  peaceful  security  in 
the  North,  felt  that  they  were  no  longer 
safe  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  These  unfortunate  creatures 
huddled  together  their  poor  effects  and 
fled  to  Canada.  One  such  woman  had 
lived  for  years  in  Fall  River,  when  it 
was  reported  that  the  constable  who  ar- 
rested Anthony  Burns  had  been  seen 
prowling  about  the  dwellings  of  the  col- 
ored people  in  town.  The  Abolitionists 
became  alarmed,  thinking  she  was  prob- 
ably the  object  of  his  search,  and  sent 
her  with  three  of  her  children  to  my 
parents,  who  kept  her  several  days,  till 
an  older  son,  who  had  been  at  work  at 
a  distance,  could  be  brought  to  go  with 
her  to  Canada.  In  fear  and  terror  this 
mother  waited  with  her  babies  behind 
the  locked  doors  of  our  house,  and  spe- 
cial plans  were  made  to  save  her  young- 
est child,  should  the  officers  get  posses- 
sion of  the  others.  Finally  the  unhap- 
py family  were  started  on  their  journey, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  road  go- 
ing north  from  Worcester  vowed  he 
would  put  on  an  extra  train  to  speed 
them  onward,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do 
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so,  to  secure  their  escape.  The  envelope 
came  back  at  last,  with  the  Canadian 
postmark,  but  no  other  tidings  were 
ever  received  of  these  victims  whom  the 
United  States  could  then  only  persecute. 

Impositions  were  of  course  sometimes 
practiced  on  the  Abolitionists.  My  par- 
ents once  sheltered  for  several  days 
a  very  charming,  lovable  young  man, 
nearly  white,  who  they  afterwards  had 
reason  to  think  was  a  desperate  criminal 
that  had  recently  escaped  from  prison  in 
Albany. 

On  one  occasion  two  men  came  to- 
gether to  our  place.  The  colored  steward 
of  a  coasting  vessel  which  ran  between 
a  Southern  and  a  Massachusetts  port 
secreted  them  on  the  bark,  when  it  was 
bound  on  its  homeward  journey.  He 
did  not  expect  to  go  South  again,  and  so 
dared  to  do  it.  He  stowed  one  man  in 
the  hold,  and  kept  the  other  hidden  in 
his  own  berth.  When  the  vessel  reached 
its  destination,  he  made  them  promise 
to  remain  on  board  all  day,  so  as  to  give 
him  time  to  get  away  inland,  in  order 
that  his  connection  with  their  presence 
should  not  be  suspected  by  the  captain, 
if  they  were  discovered.  While  they 
waited  in  such  suspense  as  may  be  im- 
agined, the  captain  went  to  the  cabin  to 
search  for  a  leak.  He  came  to  the  very 
berth  where  the  frightened  slave  lay,  and 
reached  across  him  to  feel  of  the  wall. 
"An'  oh,"  said  the  fugitive  afterwards, 
"  I  made  myself  as  flat  as  I  could,  but 
he  felt  me,  an'  pulled  me  out ;  an'  I  fell 
a-beggin'  an'  a-prayin'  of  him  to  let  me 
go."  The  captain  answered  not  a  word, 
but  turned  on  his  heels,  and  left  the 
dusky  creature  who  was  crying  to  him ; 
and  as  he  went  up-stairs  he  locked  two 
doors  behind  him.  "  But  God  knows," 
continued  the  poor  fellow,  "  I  could  n't 
go  back  down  dah,  an'  me  a-layin' 
along-side  of  dat  wharf." 

He  burst  open  the  doors  and  fled  up 
the  staircase  into  the  cold  March  sun- 
light. He  sprang  off  the  boat,  —  the 
captain  ordered  the  sailors  to  stop  him, 


but  they  never  stirred,  —  and,  bare- 
headed, without  coat  or  shoes,  the  negro 
darted  hither  and  thither  through  the 
town,  till  he  found  some  colored  people, 
who  took  him  in  and  cared  for  him. 
"  An'  they  fed  me,"  he  said,  "  an'  they 
warmed  me,  an'  they  put  a  coat  on  me, 
an'  they  put  shoes  on  me,  an'  I  dunno 
what  they  did  n't  do  to  me." 

He  told  his  new  friends  about  the 
other  man  who  was  still  on  the  vessel, 
and  in  danger  of  being  discovered  by 
the  captain,  who  evidently  did  not  want 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  branded  on  the 
hand,  like  Jonathan  Walker,  when  he 
returned  to  the  South.  A  white  man, 
who  was  taken  into  confidence,  offered 
to  get  the  fugitive  away,  and  was  told 
just  where  he  was  secreted.  The  res- 
cuer went  down  after  dark  to  the  vessel, 
chatted  with  the  captain,  poked  about 
the  boat,  and  found  the  man.  One  can 
only  fancy  the  excitement  of  that  mo- 
ment, and  in  what  quick  and  agitated 
whispers  instructions  were  given  the 
negro  what  to  do.  It  was  managed 
somehow,  and  not  only  the  white  man, 
but  the  black  man  also,  left  the  boat,  — 
a  trifling  fact  which  the  sulky  captain 
did  not  notice. 

We  had  in  our  family  for  a  time  as 
cook  an  old  colored  woman  named  Ellen. 
She  and  her  son  Charles  had  been  slaves 
in  Maryland,  but  their  freedom  had  been 
purchased  for  them.  She  was  a  thrifty, 
useful  creature,  whom  we  all  liked.  The 
thing  I  most  clearly  remember  about 
her  is  that  she  used  to  make  a  stew  of 
the  feet  of  chickens,  which  was  pleas- 
ing to  our  juvenile  appetites.  We  must 
have  been  a  stupidly  incurious  set  of 
youngsters,  wholly  absorbed  in  our  own 
ways  of  living,  for  notwithstanding  our 
intimacy  with  her  I  do  not  recollect  that 
we  ever  got  her  to  talk  with  us  about 
her  Maryland  life,  or  tell  us  stories  of 
her  former  experience. 

Ellen  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  re- 
ligious services  soon  after  she  came  to 
our  village,  and  was  recommended  to 
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go  to  the  Baptist  church.  She  went 
once,  ami  refused  to  go  again.  "  Such 
a  cold  place  !  "  she  said.  '"  I  never  was 
in  such  a  cold  place."  "  Why '?  "  asked 
my  mother  innocently.  "  Did  n't  they 
have  a  fire  ?  "  "  Oh,"  cried  the  dis- 
gusted negro  woman,  "  mebbe  they  had 
a  fire,  but  they  did  n't  have  no  real 
religion  in  them  !  I  did  n't  hear  a  sin- 
gle groan  there  ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a 
grunt !  " 

A  child's  ideas  of  what  information 
people  possess  as  a  matter  of  course 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  One 
of  our  small  band  once  mentioned  Soc- 
rates in  Charles's  presence,  and  when 
he  asked  who  Socrates  was  made  no 
reply,  supposing  that  he  knew  and  was 
inquiring  in  fun,  and  our  mother  had  to 
interfere  to  draw  an  answer  from  the 
little  lips.  The  unimportant  fact  that 
the  questioner  had  been  a  slave  in  a 
State  where  he  was  not  allowed  to  learn 
even  to  read  did  not  seem  to  the  eight- 
year  old  Northerner  a  sufficient  cause 
to  make  ignorance  about  the  Athenian 
philosopher  presumable  in  any  full-grown 
person. 

My  father's  business  was  that  of 
cotton  manufacturing.  In  those  days 
common  people  in  New  England  had 
scarcely  heard  of  the  labor  question.  We 
lived  peacefully  and  prosecuted  our  af- 
fairs calmly,  while  we  condemned  our 
Southern  neighbors  for  sin,  and  our 
Northern  ones  for  lukewarmness  in  re- 
gard to  that  sin,  without  once  suspect- 
ing that  conditions  would  ever  arise 
which  could  cause  our  relations  to  hu- 
man beings  to  come  under  criticism 
almost  as  sharp  as  that  with  which  we 
favored  the  relations  of  the  slave-holder 
to  his  slaves. 

There  was  a  refreshing  simplicity 
about  the  anti-slavery  issues  as  they  lay 
in  the  minds  of  Garrisonian  Abolition- 
ists. They  were  very  nourishing  to  the 
soul,  though  they  sometimes  conduced 
to  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  and  in- 
duced a  habit  of  disobedience  to  the 


old  command  that  we  should  judge  not. 
lest  we  be  judged.  My  private  opinion 
is  that  most  of  these  so-called  fanatics, 
whether  with  or  without  good  reason 
for  their  courage,  would  have  feared  no 
judgment  which  could  have  been  meted 
out  to  them  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 
They  did  not  see  two  sides  to  any  phase 
of  their  great  question.  There  was  to 
them  one  only  right  and  one  only  wrong 
in  all  matters  appertaining  to  it.  As 
for  worldly  wisdom,  they  believed  the 
phrase  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
There  was  but  one  wisdom,  and  that 
was  not  of  this  world,  —  it  was  of 
God.  They  were  called  irreligious  be- 
cause they  termed  the  American  church 
a  brotherhood  of  thieves.  The  fact  was 
that  the  certainty  of  their  religious  con- 
viction as  to  right  and  wrong  gave  them 
the  cool  daring  to  use  such  phrases. 
They  held  that  God  cared  for  conse- 
quences when  men  did  their  duty.  It 
was  strong  doctrine  for  eager,  impres- 
sible children  to  imbibe.  In  our  house- 
hold we  took  it  very  seriously.  Anti- 
slavery  held  the  place  in  our  family  life 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  oc- 
cupancy of  church  influences,  since  they 
had  been  deemed  tainted  by  the  spirit 
of  moral  compromise.  We  made  no  jest 
and  no  play  about  anything  concerned 
with  Abolitionism,  —  unless  it  could  be 
considered  trifling  with  the  sacred  sub- 
ject to  name  a  pet  kitten  after  Jessie 
Fremont.  But  then  Garrisonians  were 
so  much  more  ultra  than  Republicans 
that  tampering  with  Mrs.  Fremont's 
name  scarcely  favored  an  approach  to 
the  inner  temple  of  the  family  political 
creed.  We  used  to  play  we  were  In- 
dians, as  we  ran  through  the  long  aisles 
of  green  corn  in  the  fields  that  stretched 
down  to  the  river  behind  our  house,  but 
I  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  pre- 
tended to  be  fugitives  or  slave-holders, 
or  played  at  anything  of  the  sort. 

At  the  period  of  our  family  life,  as 
regards  our  relations  to  anti-slavery  and 
to  Quakerism,  which  I  am  best  able  to 
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describe,  our  nursery  and  school-room 
were  filled  by  a  group  of  the  younger 
children  of  our  parents,  the  older  ones 
having  passed 

"  To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace/' 

Our  habits  were  simple,  and  as  we  did 
not  go  to  school,  but  received  tuition  at 
home,  our  development  was  not  affected 
by  a  variety  of  influences  which  might 
have  opposed  and  modified  that  exerted 
within  the  domestic  shelter.  Our  garb 
still  bore  traces  of  Friendly  fashions. 
The  change  from  one  religion  to  an- 
other is  at  bottom  a  very  serious  thing, 
but  when  the  first  religion  has  been 
one  like  Quakerism,  prone  to  express  it- 
self in  conventions  and  mannerisms,  the 
transition  period  is  inevitably  marked 
by  whimsicalities  of  conduct  and  curi- 
osities in  the  way  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing which,  like  fogs  and  dancing  lights, 
obscure  or  render  grotesque  the  solemn 
thoughts  behind  them.  Hence  there 
was  great  question  among  us  whether 
hats  were  not  too  gay  for  the  elder 
daughter  to  wear,  and  bonnets  were 
made  for  her  of  drab  silk  drawn  over  a 
frame,  and  corded  in  little  rows.  Bon- 
nets, however,  would  never  stay  on  her 
head,  but  always  tumbled  to  the  back 
of  her  neck,  and  before  she  was  ten 
years  old  her  own  preferences  were  con- 
sulted so  far  that  she  was  allowed  to 
wear  hats,  with  the  provision  that  al- 
though they  might  be  trimmed  under 
the  brim  with  scarlet  ribbons,  the  deco- 
ration of  the  crown  was  to  be  sober  in 
color.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jection our  parents  had  to  concessions 
in  politics,  this  child's  head-gear  was 
for  many  years  a  matter  of  compromise 
between  conflicting  principles. 

We  had  not  many  pictures  on  our 
walls,  for  strict  Quakers  do  not  thus 
ornament  their  houses ;  and  one  good 
Friend,  in  the  early  years  of  our  grad- 
ual departure  from  the  ancient  ways, 
mournfully  rebuked  my  mother  for  keep- 
ing a  plaster  image,  called  The  Fisher 


Boy,  standing  in  an  empty  fireplace. 
He  had  come  to  make  what  is  called  a 
'•religious  visit,"  and  he  said  —  saintly, 
ignorant  soul  that  he  was  —  that  he 
could  not  help,  when  he  saw  it,  think- 
ing of  what  "  our  Saviour  said,  that  tliou 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,"  etc.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  add  that  our  mother  did  not  feel, 
after  this  remark,  as  if  she  were  likely 
to  receive  much  spiritual  enlightenment 
from  the  worthy  brother.  We  had  some 
pictures,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember, 
—  an  engraving  of  Correggio's  Holy 
Night,  and  certain  portraits,  a  print  of 
George  Fox,  one  of  Wendell  Phillips 
and  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  that  one 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  which  bore 
beneath  the  likeness  the  famous  sen- 
tence, "•  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  not 
equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be 
heard." 

Our  library  was  not  large,  but  suffi- 
cient to  insure  some  culture,  though  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were 
not  there  at  first,  and  those  of  Young 
and  Cowper  were.  Shakespeare  was, 
however,  soon  conceded,  and  the  read- 
ing of  his  plays  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  education  sought  for  the  children. 
Anti-slavery  literature  was,  of  course, 
always  open  to  us.  Henry  C.  Wright 
once  questioned  one  of  the  girls  when 
she  was  six  years  old,  and  decided  that 
she  had  already  read  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  She  was  thenceforth  considered 
a  mild  prodigy ;  but  she  herself  was 
afterwards  inclined  to  think  her  famil- 
iarity with  the  story  at  that  time  arose 
from  diligent  study  of  an  illustrated  ab- 
breviation of  it,  part  in  prose  and  part 
in  rhyme,  prepared  for  infant  minds, 
rather  than  from  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  original  volumes.  Certain'  it  is, 
nevertheless,  that  at  the  time  she  did 
actually  read  the  novel  she  was  still  so 
young  that  when  she  came  to  Topsy's 
assertion,  "  I  love  candy  and  sich,"  she 
supposed  •'  sich "  to  be  the  name  of 
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some  especially  delectable  sweetmeat. 
Another  book  which  this  same  little 
iii:iiil  u;is  fond  of  poring  over  at  odd 
moments  was  a  kind  of  anti-slavery 
catechism,  wherein,  by  means  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  Garrisonian  Abolitionists 
were  duly  set  forth  and  explained  for 
the  benefit  of  children.  She  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  occupation,  quite 
able,  at  a  very  tender  age.  to  give  rea- 
sons very  satisfactory  to  herself  for 
believing  that  the  li  Union  with  slave- 
holders "  should  be  dissolved,  and  for 
thinking  it  wrong  to  vote  under  the 
Constitution  as  it  then  stood. 

Whittier  was  naturally  the  favorite 
family  poet,  and  even  the  publication 
of  Hiawatha  scarcely  obscured  this  pref- 
erence. Our  mother  used  to  gather  us 
about  her,  and  have  us  read  aloud  the 
Quaker  poet's  verses  in  concert  with 
her.  This  vocal  exercise  seemed  to  take 
the  place  that  singing  might  have  held 
in  a  household  whose  musical  faculty 
had  not  been  prostrated  by  two  centuries 
of  Quakerism  and  consequent  disuse. 
We  also  committed  his  poems  to  mem- 
ory, for  childish  declamation.  Some  of 
his  lines,  whoever  pronounces  them  or 
in  whatever  manner  they  are  spoken, 
still  waken  in  my  ear,  like  a  spiritual 
echo,  the  young  sing-song  accents  in 
which  I  heard  them  uttered  then.  And 
what  words  they  were  to  sink  into  the 
souls  of  children  in  times  when  every 
word  meant  an  existing  fact ! 

"  Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp,  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters !  " 

Or  the  stanzas  of  the  Branded  Hand, 
which  epitomize  a  complete  moral  phi- 
losophy as  to  the  relations  of  man  to 
man  and  to  God,  and  declare 

"  That  he  who  treads  profanely  on  the  scrolls 

of  law  and  creed, 
In  the  depths  of  God's  great  goodness  may 

find  mercy  in  his  need ; 
But  woe  to  him  who  crushes  the  soul  with 

chain  and  rod, 


And   herds    with    lower   natures   the    awful 
form  of  God." 

Soul  was,  of  course,  emphasized  to 
the  extent  of  our  juvenile  ability,  in 
delivering  this  passage ;  and  not  a  bad 
word,  either,  is  it  to  teach  children  to 
treat  with  reverential  emphasis.  There 
is  no  hint  in  these  lines  that  the  lower 
classes  of  human  beings  are  hardly  wor- 
thy the  effort  of  the  higher  to  save 
them.  "What  difference  is  there," 
asked  a  thoughtful  young  man  of  me, 
not  long  ago,  '•  between  a  mere  man 
and  a  brute  ?  "  Whittier 's  verses  taught 
the  youth  of  that  earlier  generation  that 
"  the  one  sole  sacred  thing  beneath  the 
cope  of  heaven  is  man." 

When  men  believe  their  fellow-beings 
are  little  better  than  beasts  they  go  to 
their  aid  reluctantly,  lest  it  be  not  worth 
while  to  do  so,  or  at  best  with  a  sort 
of  melancholy  tinging  their  determina- 
tion. The  Abolitionists  believed  that 
people  were  unlike  animals,  and  were 
well  worth  saving,  and  so  they  pos- 
sessed not  only  the  courage  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  the  good  cheer  of  the  saints. 
"  His  was  the  happiest  life  I  ever  saw," 
said  Wendell  Phillips  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The  rendition  of  Anthony  Burns  was 
the  first  public  event  which  I  remember 
to  have  agitated  our  nursery.  My  mo- 
ther wrote  a  little  dialogue,  which  the 
two  older  boys,  lads  of  eight  and  ten, 
recited  at  a  village  festival  called  an 
"  exhibition."  They  personated  two 
school-boys,  one  of  whom  was  repre- 
sented as  being  —  perhaps  rather  un- 
naturally —  unhappy  because  a  fugitive 
had  been  returned  to  slavery  from  Bos- 
ton. 

"  Sumner  has  got  whipped,"  an- 
nounced one  of  the  boys  on  a  certain 
day,  and  then  had  to  explain  very  care- 
fully what  had  happened  before  a 
younger  child  could  comprehend  the  sad 
and  disgraceful  story.  After  that,  the 
newspapers  were  searched,  and  much  in- 
terest was  taken  by  the  children  in  read- 
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ing  every  item  about  the  great  Senator's 
health,  especially  during  the  long  years 
he  spent  in  P^urope.  We  were  simply 
delighted  at  the  death  of  Brooks.  I 
remember  rushing  into  our  school-room 
with  a  wild  cry  of  joy  that  "  Bully 
Brooks  was  dead."  The  instinct  for  sav- 
age justice  is,  I  fancy,  more  natural  to 
children  than  any  feeling  of  sympathy  or 
pity.  Hence  we  were  only  a  trifle  awed, 
and  not  in  the  least  sorry,  when  our 
mother  told  us  rather  solemnly  that  the 
assassin's  death  had  been  very  painful. 
Indeed,  whether  she  meant  it  or  not,  I 
am  quite  sure  I  gathered  from  the  tone 
of  her  voice  the  impression  that  she  too 
considered  that  pain  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  divine  retribution. 

Our  juvenile  politics  were  somewhat 
affected  by  the  Fre'mont  campaign.  We 
read  poetry  celebrating  the  exploits  in 
the  West  of  the  popular  hero,  and  what 
little  sentiment  was  developed  in  us  at 
that  tender  age  was  gratified  by  the  ro- 
mance of  Jessie  Benton's  love.  Our 
grandfather,  Arnold  Buffum,  visited  us 
at  this  season.  He  had  never  felt  the 
force  of  Mr.  Garrison's  objections  to 
political  action,  and  was  an  ardent  Re- 
publican. He  went  out  into  the  fields 
and  talked  with  the  harvesters,  and 
when  he  found  one  who  shared  his 
opinions  he  pronounced  him  "  a  remark- 
ably intelligent  man." 

The  village  bestirred  itself  and  got  up 
public  meetings.  At  one  of  these,  my 
grandfather,  while  making  a  speech, 
fainted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  just 
as  he  pronounced  the  word  "  liberty." 
My  mother,  in  commenting  upon  the  oc- 
currence, said  that  very  likely  her  father 
would  never  speak  in  public  again,  for 
he  was  an  old  man  by  this  time,  and  she 
thought  it  was  very  fitting  that  that 
word  should  be  his  last.  My  small 
heart  swelled  to  hear  such  talk,  and  I 
felt  that  my  grandfather  must  be  a  very 
important  person ;  and  had  I  had  any 
clear  notion  what  a  martyr  was,  I  should 
certainly  have  supposed  that  his  fainting 


in  the  service  of  Fre'mont  was  something 
nearly  akin  to  martyrdom. 

Under  all  these  influences  our  old- 
est boy  swerved  from  strict  Garrisonian 
principles,  and  went  over  to  the  Free 
Soil  party.  Being  by  some  eight  years 
too  young  to  vote  for  his  candidate,  he 
contented  himself  with  rigging  up  a 
United  States  flag.  It  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  buy  bunting  for  children,  in 
those  days.  The  boy  got  blue  cloth, 
sewed  white  and  red  stripes  on  it,  painted 
the  stars  in  the  proper  place,  and  then 
wrote  across  the  bottom  the  Fremont 
motto.  He  hoisted  his  banner  on  the 
barn.  Then  his  younger  brother  went 
to  work  and  made  another  flag,  a  large 
white  one,  and  printed  on  it  the  Gar- 
risonian shibboleth,  "  No  Union  with 
slave-holders,"  and  this  he  placed  on 
the  housetop.  These  two  emblems  of 
the  divided  nature  of  the  family  anti- 
slavery  faith  floated  serenely  on  the 
breeze  during  the  campaign  which  ended 
in  the  election  of  James  Buchanan  to 
the  presidency. 

Several  of  our  friends  were  interested 
in  Spiritualism,  and  I  heard  at  this  pe- 
riod that  a  prophecy  had  been  published 
in  some  paper  to  the  effect  that  the 
struggle  then  pending  would  result  in 
the  choice  of  a  President  who  would  be 
a  worse  tool  of  slavery  than  any  the  coun- 
try had  yet  had  ;  that  he  would  not  serve 
out  his  term,  which  would  be  followed 
or  interrupted  by  a  terrible  war.  I  used 
to  grow  quite  frightened  with  thinking 
about  this  coming  war. 

Of  course  all  the  abolition  speakers 
who  declaimed  in  our  neighborhood  were 
our  guests,  and  I  believe  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  house  liked  them  one  and 
all.  Sojourner  Truth  came  once,  and 
arranged  for  a  meeting  in  the  village 
church.  The  old  colored  woman  seemed 
so  sure  beforehand  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  large  audience  that  my  mo- 
ther warned  her  that  she  must  not  be  too 
much  disappointed  if  only  a  few  persons 
came  to  hear  her. 
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"  Oh,  bless  yer,  chile,"  retorted  So- 
journer,  "  I  never  troubles  myself  about 
no  such  thing  as  that.  If  the  Lord  sees 
fit  to  send  me  anywheres  to  speak,  an1 
don't  see  fit  to  send  anybody  to  hear,  it 
ain't  no  concern  o'  mine." 

She  told  my  mother  that  she  had  for- 
merly mourned  because  she  did  not 
know  how  to  read,  but  she  had  come  not 
to  mind  it  much  ;  "  for,"  she  said,  "  if  I 
could  read,  I  s'pose  I  should  always  be 
saying  over  the  thoughts  I  'd  read  of 
other  people's,  an'  now  I  have  to  think 
my  thoughts  out  myself,  an'  I  may  as 
well  have  'em  first  hand  as  anybody." 

I  first  saw  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in 
an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  Providence, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  I  waited 
his  entrance  into  the  hall  testified  to 
the  constancy  of  the  teaching  which 
had  impressed  a  very  young  person 
with  the  conviction  that  she  was  to  see 
in  this  then  comparatively  obscure  agi- 
tator the  really  great  man  of  his  day. 
In  later  years,  Mr.  Garrison's  family 
and  our  own  were  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy.  He  often  visited  our  home, 
and  the  wondering  awe  with  which  I  at 
first  regarded  him  gradually  grew  into 
filial  and  familiar  affection.  No  daily 
life  was  ever  more  perfect  than  Mr. 
Garrison's,  and  no  one  was  ever  kinder 
or  more  lovable  both  as  host  and  guest. 
My  warmest  memories  of  him,  however, 
belong  to  a  period  and  to  occasions 
which  remove  them  from  consideration 
in  this  paper,  but  still  I  must  refer  to 
•the  fact  that  he  was  with  us  in  our  hap- 
piest and  our  saddest  hours :  that  he 
stood  by  the  coffins  of  our  dead ;  and 
that  I  saw  him  last,  not  long  before  his 
own  death,  when  he  smiled  his  bene- 
diction upon  one  of  our  number  on  the 
evening  of  her  wedding-day.  This  leads 
me  also  to  say  that  as  many  of  the 
anti-slavery  families  of  New  England 
had  been  driven  by  various  phases  of 
their  long  moral  warfare  to  break  con- 
nection with  the  established  churches, 
the  leaders  of  the  cause  for  whose  sake 


they  had  made  of  themselves  religious 
outlaws  came  to  fill  in  their  lives  very 
much  the  same  place  that  ministers  had 
formerly  held.  If  a  death  occurred, 
Mr.  Garrison,  or  Mr.  Phillips,  or  some 
other  of  the  prominent  speakers,  was 
sent  for  to  officiate  at  the  funeral.  Only 
such  an  one  could  say  words  which 
fitly  embodied  the  moral  aspirations 
and  the  religious  hopes  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  only  such  an  one  could  offer  the 
consolation  suitable  to  men  and  women 
who  had  sacrificed  social  standing,  busi- 
ness prosperity,  church  communion,  and 
political  ambition  in  behalf  of  a  hated 
and  despised  reform.  No  one  but  an 
Abolitionist  could  enter  into  the  heart 
of  an  Abolitionist  in  the  supreme  hour 
of  bereavement,  or  could  say,  as  Whit- 
tier  did  when  the  young  Torrey  died, 
with  a  full  comprehension  of  what  kind 
of  excellence  it  was  which  had  sunk  into 
the  grave,  — 

"  Be  thy  virtues  with  the  living 
And  thy  spirit  ours." 

Indeed,  nobody  but  an  Abolitionist  de- 
sired the  perpetuation  of  those  especial 
virtues  and  that  unyielding  spirit.  So 
the  leaders  of  the  cause  became  quite 
naturally,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
words,  the  religious  priests  of  their  party. 
They  officiated  at  Sunday  meetings  as 
well  as  conducted  funerals,  and  doubt- 
less would  have  performed  the  marriage 
ceremonies  in  anti-slavery  families  could 
they  have  done  so  legally. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Wendell  Phil- 
lips was  never  quite  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  with  Mr.  Garrison,  partly,  per- 
haps, because  his  wife  was  a  childless 
invalid,  and  our  family  lives  did  not 
touch  each  other  ;  but  the  charm  of  his 
beautiful  personality  was  so  strong  that 
it  greatly  influenced  the  imagination  of 
anti-slavery  youth.  He  was  at  once 
winningly  courteous  to  the  little  child 
who  interrupted  grave  talk  with  some 
impatient  question,  and  tenderly  con- 
siderate to  the  same  child  when  a  fit 
of  bashfulness  caused  it  to  stand  dumb 
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and  helpless  before  him,  dreading  to 
break  in  on  his  conversation  with  the 
farewell  salutation  which  politeness  re- 
quired should  be  made  at  the  hour  of 
bed-time.  It  was  in  such  simple  ways 
that  he  won  and  kept  affection,  and 
made  his  entrance  to  a  house  a  signal 
for  joy  to  the  children.  There  was  an 
element  in  his  nature  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand,  which  in  public  declared 
itself  in  his  apparent  calmness  while  he 
was  pouring  forth  his  fiery  eloquence. 
In  private  conversation,  on  the  contrary, 
he  permitted  an  easy  play  of  superficial 
emotion  in  his  words  and  manner.  I 
fancy  that  he  held  so  much  in  reserve 
that  this  minor  manifestation  of  feeling 
was  almost  a  necessity.  However  much 
or  little  he  knew  of  art  in  its  usual 
sphere  of  action,  he  was  personally  artis- 
tic ;  that  is,  there  was  a  quality  of  beauty 
in  all  his  moods,  and  in  the  speech  and 
gesture  with  which  he  made  them  artic- 
ulate. There  was  something  graceful 
not  only  in  his  affections,  but  in  his 
hatreds.  He  was  artistic  in  oratory, 
because  he  not  only  spoke,  but  felt,  ac- 
cording to  some  law  of  harmony,  which 
caused  all  his  passions  as  well  as  his 
moral  sentiments  to  translate  themselves 
into  ideal  forms. 

I  never  knew  him  intimately,  and  I 
saw  most  of  him  during  the  later  years, 
which  for  various  reasons  probably  were 
among  the  saddest  of  life.  He  was  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influences  of  society  and 
friendship,  and  I  have  seen  him  several 
times  when  he  was  pleased  and  once  or 
twice  when  he  was  gay  ;  and  I  recall  the 
gentle  smile  with  which  he  listened  when, 
on  one  occasion,  I  made  my  baby,  who 
was  just  beginning  to  talk,  recite  a  few 
words  from  one  of  his  own  speeches. 
A  tinge  of  melancholy  often  prevailed 
with  him,  and  sometimes  showed  itself 
in  ways  that  were  pathetic,  as  if  he  had 
endured  so  much  that  he  had  "  come  to 
be  grateful  for  a  little  thing." 

Probably  many  of  those  who  were 
boys  and  girls  in  anti-slavery  families 


during  Mr.  Phillips's  career  formed  their 
ideas  of  political  ethics  from  his  speeches, 
and  some  such  found  in  his  teaching  a 
moral  method  which  they  have  been 
able  to  apply  to  the  questions  that  have 
loomed  into  prominence  in  later  days. 
He  foreshadowed,  indeed,  many  of  the 
political  and  ethical  problems  that  have 
recently  become  important.  He  was 
perhaps  the  first  American  of  gentle 
blood  and  breeding  to  perceive  sympa- 
thetically the  significance  of  the  infant 
labor  movement.  He  may  have  made 
mistakes  in  his  estimates  of  certain  men 
or  measures  connected  with  it,  but  no 
errors  in  such  matters  of  detail,  com- 
mitted in  the  vague  and  confused  begin- 
ning of  a  historic  period  or  evolution, 
are  of  any  consequence,  compared  with 
the  immense  merit  of  having  seen  so 
early  that  a  great  idea  was  struggling 
into  birth.  The  tendency  of  his  mind 
was,  I  think,  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
no-government  theories  which  sway  such 
men  as  Tolstoi  on  the  one  side  of  the 
radical  party,  and  P.  Krapotkine  on  the 
other.  Yet  their  final  aims  and  ideals 
of  life  are  similar  to  those  by  which  he 
was  actuated,  and  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering whether,  if  he  were  living  now, 
he  would  be  at  all  influenced  by  them. 
He  was  a  consistent  believer  in  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  people,  yet 
he  said  to  me,  not  many  years  before 
his  death,  that  the  ideal  government 
would  be  one  by  an  enlightened  and 
conscientious  oligarchy,  were  it  possible 
to  get  such  an  oligarchy.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  possible,  because  he  held 
that  power  always  demoralized  its  pos- 
sessor. He  detested  mobs,  though  he 
believed  in  revolution.  He  certainly 
thought  that  if  men  did  wrong  society 
had  the  right  to  do  something  about  it ; 
hence  he  was  not  an  extreme  individ- 
ualist, although  he  had  set  his  individual 
conscience  against  the  law  and  the  soci- 
ty  and  the  church  of  his  day. 

My  mother  had  a  habit  of  preserving 
newspapers,  and  our   attic    was   stored 
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with  roils  upon  rolls  of  old  Liberators 
and  Anti-Slavery  Standards.  I  used  to 
turn  them  over  for  hours  at  a  time,  and 
read  with  a  fascinated  attention  the  re- 
ports of  stirring  debates  and  eloquent 
speeches,  and  thereby  not  only  learned 
the  anti-slavery  history  of  the  country, 
but  got  at  the  very  heart  of  a  movement 
in  which  I  was  too  young  to  share. 
There  were  others  beside  myself,  among 
the  children  of  that  period,  who  in  some 
similar  way  experienced  a  sort  of  par- 
ticipation in  a  struggle  which  closed  just 
as  they  were  ready  to  enter  into  it  ac- 
tively. To  such  as  these  there  ensued 
a  mental  age,  even  while  they  were  still 
young  hi  the  flesh.  Nothing  makes  the 
mind  feel  old  like  the  sense  of  having 
been  intimately  connected  with  a  phase 
of  life  that  is  wholly  dead,  and  these 
youths  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
anti-slavery  epoch  as  fully  as  their  elders. 
They  have  followed  its  heroes  to  the 
grave,  and  find  it  strange, 
4 '  With  So  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on." 

Sometimes,  they  almost  feel  that  their 
keenest  interests,  their  bravest  faith  and 
best  aspirations,  were  thwarted  by  their 
fate.  They  were  trained  for  a  conflict 
in  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
fight,  and  like  the  last  knight  of  the 
Round  Table,  when  that  circle  was  dis- 
solved "  which  was  an  image  of  the 
mighty  world,"  they  go  forth  "  compan- 
ionless "  to  meet  "  new  men,  strange 
faces,  other  minds." 

It  was  by  means  of  these  hoarded 
newspapers  that  I  became  familiar  with 
the  wit  of  Edmund  Quincy,  who  spent 
his  best  powers  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  Standard.  His  style  was  elegant 
and  his  mind  effervescent,  but  his  heart 
directed  the  bubbling  action  of  his  brain, 
and  so  reform  instead  of  literature  re- 
ceived that  rare  and  delicate  wine  into 
its  chalice. 

When  John  Brown  made  his  attack 
on  Harper's  Ferry  our  quiet  household 
was  deeply  stirred.  Mrs.  S.,  a  sister  of 


my  mother's,  took  her  eldest  son  and 
traveled  through  shuddering  Maryland 
to  Charlestown,  and  by  persistent  effort 
obtained  admission  to  the  old  man's 
prison  cell.  She  found  that  there  was 
no  way  she  could  serve  him  on  the  spot, 
except  by  speaking  a  few  kind  words. 
Deeply  impressed  by  his  manner  and 
character,  which  she  said  were  far  finer 
and  grander  than  she  had  expected,  she 
returned  home,  and  devoted  all  her  en- 
ergies for  the  next  few  weeks  to  procur- 
ing for  him  such  comforts  as  the  author- 
ities permitted  him  to  have.  After  his 
death  she  continued  her  friendly  minis- 
trations to  his  young  comrades,  and 
concerned  herself  in  a  plan  to  rescue 
two  of  them.  She  became  especially 
interested  in  Stephens  and  Hazlitt,  who 
were  not  executed  until  the  following 
March.  She  corresponded  with  Ste- 
phens, and  the  letters  she  received  from 
him  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
simple,  earnest,  sincere  nature,  and  of 
unpretending  heroism.  She  entertained 
his  friends  in  her  home,  and  speeded  on 
her  way  a  young  girl  who  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, and,  literally  on  her  knees,  vainly 
besought  the  governor  to  pardon  him. 
After  the  execution  of  Stephens  and 
Hazlitt,  Mrs.  S.  and  her  husband  had 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  brought  to  their 
house  for  funeral  honors,  and  buried 
on  their  estate.  This  action  caused 
Mr.  S.  to  lose  Southern  trade,  a  re- 
sult which  did  not  prove  wholly  unfor- 
tunate, since,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected 
had  few  non-paying  Southern  creditors 
over  whom  to  mourn. 

In  this  connection  I  find  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  make  a  confession.  The  only 
time  I  remember  to  have  felt  shy  or 
shame-stricken  over  the  family  peculi- 
arities of  political  opinion  was  on  that 
December  day  when  John  Brown  was 
hanged.  Some  of  my  village  comrades 
asked  me  who  was  dead,  that  we  had 
crape  on  our  door.  They  asked  so 
simply,  and  seemed  so  unconscious  that 
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anything  was  happening  in  distant  Vir- 
ginia which  could  possibly  cause  grief 
in  Rhode  Island,  that  I  became  sud- 
denly abashed  with  a  vague  sense  that 
it  was  a  little  absurd  to  be  so  different 
from  one's  neighbors  as  to  put  crape 
on  one's  door  when  nobody  else  did.  I 
hesitated  somewhat  and  made  my  an- 
swer brief,  as  if  I  wished  to  close  con- 
versation on  that  subject.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recorded  that  my  explanation 
was  received  respectfully,  and  it  may 
be  that  my  little  friends  had  in  their 
turn  a  moment  of  surprise  and  mortifi- 
cation because  they  were  different  from 
us,  and  had  no  sign  of  lamentation  on 
their  own  doors. 

When  the  Southern  troops  fired  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  childhood  ceased  in  many 
a  Northern  home  rather  prematurely. 
During  the  following  four  years  some 
strong  emotion  was  felt  every  day,  which 
was  caused  by  something  quite  outside 
the  trivial  events  of  home  life  ;  and  such 
experience  could  not  fail  to  leave  last- 
ing marks  on  the  characters  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  that  generation.  They  were 
never  quite  careless  and  light-hearted, 
like  the  youths  who  are  nurtured  in 
peace.  Their  most  mirthful  meetings 
were  "  circles,"  where  the  maidens  sewed 


and  knit  for  the  soldiers.  Their  jests 
often  savored  of  tragic  and  historic  pas- 
sions, as  when  my  young  brother  vowed 
he  would  not  cut  his  hair  till  Richmond 
was  taken. 

My  father  was  over  sixty  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  tlireatened  him  with 
financial  ruin,  but  he  said  that  he  did 
not  care  if  poverty  awaited  him  in  his 
age,  "  if  only  the  slaves  got  free."  He 
was  a  reserved  man,  shy  of  expressing 
feeling  or  thought,  and  the  effort  of 
speech  on  such  a  matter  made  his  lips 
tremble.  He  had  a  very  beautiful  face, 
and  it  is  still  easy  to  fancy  the  glow  upon 
it  when,  one  September  morning,  he 
came  eagerly  into  the  house,  and  shouted 
up  the  staircase  to  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren above  the  good  news  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  issued  the  first  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

After  that  day  the  Abolitionists  were 
possessed  of  an  assured  hope  that  the 
country  would  be  saved,  and  that  "  after 
freedom  "  her  bells  would  "  ring  peace." 
That  hope,  though  sometimes  obscured, 
was  never  wholly  darkened  again,  even 
on  that  later  April  day  when  once  more 
the  father  came  sadly  home,  bearing  the 
tidings  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
murdered. 

Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman. 
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XII. 

HESTER  naturally  trembled  at  thought 
of  the  consequences,  both  to  Steenie 
and  herself,  of  being  dragged  before 
h/r  father  in  his  present  mood.  De- 
spite her  entreaties,  however,  the  zealous 
Rip  hurried  his  prisoners  towards  the 
fort. 

To  all  inquirers  on  the  way  he  bawled 
out  triumphantly,  "  Papists  !  C-caught 
at  last  —  caught  hatching  a  p-plot.  See 
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the  wretches  !    They  would  butcher  us  — 
they  would  fire  the  t-t-town !  " 

Upon  the  green  outside  the  gates  they 
came  upon  a  group  of  people  loitering 
to  discuss  the  extraordinaiy  state  of  af- 
fairs. Hailing  them  in  clarion  tones, 
Rip  proclaimed  his  discovery.  Encour- 
aged by  their  gaping  wonder,  he  was  go- 
ing on  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance 
of  the  capture,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
a  familiar  object  in  the  crowd.  He 
stopped  short  in  his  bombast.  His  voice 
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stuck  in  his  throat ;  the  martial  insolence 
faded  from  his  eye,  the  swagger  from 
his  gait.  Pausing  in  his  march,  the 
hulking,  roistering  sergeant  visibly  slunk 
into  an  abashed  clown  before  the  ap- 
parition of  a  grim  little  figure  which 
suddenly  stepped  forth  from  the  throng. 

"  Zoo  !  "  it  began  in  a  corvine  croak. 

"  'T  is  you  —  m-my  treasure  ?  " 

'•  You  are  a  great  soldier !  " 

"  Ei  ?  " 

"  Already  the  war  is  begun,  then  ?  " 

"  N-not  yet." 

"  But  Vrouw  Litschoe,  good  woman, 
keeps  up  the  courage  till  you  go,  ei  ?  " 

"  Th-the  church  is  out  early  to-to- 
day,"  said  the  disconcerted  sergeant, 
with  a  puerile  attempt  to  change  the 
subject. 

"  A  great,  great  soldier  !  "  repeated 
the  vrouw,  with  a  withering  survey  of 
her  spouse. 

Finding  his  muddled  wits  quite  un- 
equal to  the  occasion,  and  having  from 
long  experience  a  well-grounded  dread 
as  to  the  result  of  the  dispute,  Rip  for- 
bore to  answer,  but  with  a  tipsy  assump- 
tion of  dignity  beckoned  his  wife  to  a 
private  parley. 

"  C-come  here,  my  treasure  !  Co-come 
to  me  !  I  would  —  hie  —  talk  to  ye. 
Here,  I  say  !  "  He  repeated  the  invita- 
tion in  tones  ranging  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  expression,  from  rotund  com- 
mand to  faltering  entreaty,  his  pleading 
enforced  by  insinuating  signals  of  a  fat 
forefinger. 

But  his  inflexible  helpmeet  disdaining 
to  budge  from  her  position,  Mahomet 
must  needs  go  to  the  mountain.  Edging 
up  to  her,  therefore,  with  a  very  unmar- 
tial  bearing,  he  entered  upon  an  under- 
toned,  deprecating  explanation,  to  which 
the  listener,  scorning  all  subterfuge,  re- 
plied by  loud  sniffs  of  disgust. 

Meantime,  the  prisoners  looked  on 
with  differing  emotions.  Steenie,  too 
much  outraged  at  the  indignity  offered 
them  to  heed  anything  else,  was  impa- 
tient at  the  interruption,  but  Hester,  rec- 


ognizing in  the  little  vrouw  a  possible 
ally,  eagerly  called  her  by  name. 

Tryntie,  who  had  thus  far  been  so 
taken  up  with  her  husband  that  she  had 
not  heeded  his  following,  looked  dum- 
founded  at  sight  of  the  captives. 

"  Tryntie,  Tryntie,  see  you  !  't  is 
Mynheer  Van  Cortlandt.  We  are  seized 
for  Papists,  —  Papists,  mind  you  !  " 

"Goede  Kernel!" 

"  He  —  we  have  done  no  harm.  We 
were  sitting  yonder  by  the  sea.  What 
think  you  my  mother  will  say  to  see  me 
dragged  through  the  streets  for  a  Papist, 
—  and  on  the  Lord's  Day,  too  ?  " 

"  Ye  hear,  —  ye  see  what  ye  do  !  " 
cried  Tryntie,  shaking  her  husband's  arm 
in  her  consternation. 

Gathering  himself  with  much  ado,  the 
sergeant  stared  blankly  at  his  prisoners. 

"  He  affects  not  to  know  us,  —  he  is 
made  a  fool  by  the  brandewyn.  Tell 
him,  Tryntie,  tell  him  we  are  not  Pa- 
pists." 

"  Look  ye !  't  is  Hester  and  Mynheer 
Van  Cortlandt  ye  have  here.  They  come 
from  the  church,  —  I  have  seen  them 
there  myself." 

"  These  P-Papists,  say  ye  ?  " 

"  Do  ye  take  for  Papists  honest  peo- 
ple coming  from  church  ?  Church,  mind 
ye  !  'T  is  better  than  Vrouw  Litschoe's. 
A  soldier  !  Ugh  !  go  home  to  bed !  " 

The  crest-fallen  sergeant  stood  help- 
lessly staring. 

"  If  these  be  n-not  Papists,  wh-where 
be  the  P-Papists  ?  " 

"  Go  ask  the  captain  ;  't  is  he  talks  of 
Papists.  Go,  I  say,  and  take  to  him 
his  own  child  for  a  Papist :  what  then 
comes  about  ?  " 

"  Ei  ?  " 

"  The  sergeant  is  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail  and  drummed  out  of  town  for  a 
drunken  fool." 

"Wh-where  be  the  Papists,  then?" 
repeated  Rip,  with  tipsy  persistence. 

"  Set  these  free,  and  go  look  for  them 
at  the  pot-house." 

"  Set  'em  free  !  — let  'em  go  free  !  hear 
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ye  ?  "  hiccoughed  the  sergeant,  turning 
angrily  to  his  men.  "  My  vrouw  says 
these  be  not  P-Papists,  'n'  she  knows. 
Wh-what  are  ye  doin'  wi-with  these,  ei  ? 
Ye  've  made  a  bl-blunder,  see  ?  Let  'em 
g-go,  I  say !  " 

It  was  only  after  several  emphatic 
repetitions  of  the  order  that  the  guard, 
who  were  all  more  or  less  deeply  in- 
debted to  Vrouw  Litschoe's,  reluctantly 
obeyed. 

Hardly  had  the  liberated  pair  thanked 
Tryntie  for  her  good  offices,  when  Hes- 
ter, recognizing  among  a  group  of  people 
just  issuing  from  the  gates  some  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family,  whispered  aside 
to  her  companion  :  — 

"Go  —  quick!  Let  them  not  see  us 
together !  " 

"  And  you  —  you  will  go  back  to  pri- 
son, then  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  help." 

"  Where  —  when  shall  we  meet 
again  ?  " 

"  Go,  go  !     They  come  this  way." 

"  The  bouwerie." 

Hester  looked  quickly  at  Tryntie,  who 
nodded  emphatically. 

"  Find  some  pretext  to  go  there  — 
soon  —  to-morrow  !  "  whispered  Steenie 
hurriedly. 

In  a  moment  more  he  was  lost  in  the 
crowd. 

Next  day  the  junker  set  out  betimes 
to  keep  his  tryst  with  Hester.  On  ac- 
count of  the  shorter  distance,  he  chose 
to  go  by  way  of  the  Landpoort. 

It  was  a  bright  June  morning  ;  a  fresh 
wind  blew  up  from  the  water,  the  lilacs 
and  apple  blossoms  in  the  gardens  along 
the  road  filled  the  air  with  sweetness, 
and  the  young  man's  spirits,  buoyed  up 
by  so  many  cheering  association.-),  rose 
to  the  pitch  of  confidence.  With  youth, 
health,  vigor,  an  ardent  love,  a  soaring 
hope,  as  allies,  what  could  avail  against 
him  ? 

Walking  briskly  forward,  he  thought 
out  in  detail  his  scheme  for  Hester's  re- 
lief. It  seemed  there  could  never  be  a 


more  favorable  time  for  carrying  it  into 
effect  than  now,  while  her  father's  whole 
mind  was  intent  upon  the  crisis  in  public 
affairs. 

Despite  his  sanguine  mood,  however, 
a  whole  crop  of  little  doubts  sprang  up 
in  his  path  like  the  weeds  by  the  way- 
side. Would  Hester's  courage  uphold 
her  at  the  ripe  moment  ?  Would  his 
kinswoman  receive  her,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ?  Could  he  keep  the  matter 
from  his  own  family  ?  Might  not  Leis- 
ler  raise  a  hue  and  cry  which  would 
make  any  hiding-place  impossible? 
Would  Dominie  Selyns  approve  ?  Last, 
but  first  in  present  interest,  would  Hes- 
ter be  able  to  find  a  pretext  for  keeping 
her  appointment  at  the  bouwerie  ? 

Absorbed  with  these  riddles,  he  heed- 
ed not,  until  close  upon  them,  some  per- 
sons in  the  highway,  evidently  engaged 
in  an  altercation.  Something  unusual  in 
the  character  of  the  group  drew  his  at- 
tention :  a  number  of  Indians  —  the  up- 
per end  of  the  island  was  still  swarming 
with  them  —  seemed  to  be  barring  the 
way  of  a  traveler,  whose  escort  of  slaves 
made  loud  and  vehement  protestation. 

Drawing  nearer,  Steenie  recognized  a 
well-known  and  striking  object,  and  a 
moment's  attention  made  him  master  of 
the  situation.  In  the  midst  of  the  road 
stood  the  begum's  palanquin,  —  a  light, 
graceful  kind  of  litter  which  Dr.  Staats 
had  imported  from  India  for  his  wife's 
use,  as  she  could  by  no  means  be  per- 
suaded to  trust  herself  in  the  saddle, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Dutch  ladies. 
The  Indians,  a  strolling  band  of  Najacks, 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  blacks  with 
contempt  on  account  of  their  servile  con- 
dition, meeting,  as  they  supposed,  one 
of  that  despised  race  riding  in  such  state 
upon  the  highway,  had  stopped  the  little 
cavalcade  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  great- 
ly to  the  terror  and  disgust  of  the  lady. 
But  regardless  of  her  fear  and  repug- 
nance, they  coolly  persisted  in  examining 
her  jewels  and  fingering  her  garments, 
with  many  grunts  of  perplexity  and 
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admiration.  It  was  while  she  was  un- 
dergoing this  ordeal  that  Steenie  ap- 
proached. Directly  she  caught  sight  of 
him  the  lady  called  loudly  for  aid. 

Having  heard  her  complaint,  the  jun- 
ker turned  upon  the  savages  with  an  air 
of  authority,  announced  himself  a  son  of 
the  mayor,  reproved  them  sharply  for 
interfering  with  the  lady,  whose  rank  he 
duly  described,  and  concluded  by  warn- 
ing them,  upon  pain  of  bringing  their 
people  into  disfavor  with  his  townsmen, 
against  repeating  the  rudeness. 

Impressed  by  the  stature  and  bearing 
of  the  new-comer,  the  Indians,  disclaim- 
ing all  evil  intent,  went  their  way. 

In  view  of  the  daily  familiar  inter- 
course then  existing  between  the  Indians 
and  the  colonists,  the  whole  affair  was 
quite  commonplace.  The  begum,  how- 
ever, chose  to  look  upon  it  otherwise. 
It  was  her  first  encounter  with  the  red 
men,  and  she  could  not  be  persuaded 
they  intended  anything  less  than  assas- 
sination. 

Regarding  her  deliverance  as  a  true 
feat  of  knight-errantry,  she  was  eloquent 
in  thanks  ;  more  eloquent,  indeed,  than 
intelligible  to  Steenie,  who  stared  at 
such  tropical  fervor.  In  her  Oriental 
zeal  nothing  would  do  but  to  make  her 
gratitude  concrete.  It  must  needs  have 
a  symbol.  Drawing  from  her  finger, 
therefore,  a  ring  of  value,  she  pressed  it 
upon  her  benefactor.  By  no  means  clear 
that  the  ring  was  not  proffered  by  way 
of  reward,  he  indignantly  declined  it. 
Thereupon  she  would  know  the  name  of 
one  to  whom  she  was  under  such  an 
eternal  obligation.  Intent  only  upon 
keeping  his  appointment,  Steenie  mut- 
tered his  name  and  strode  away,  leaving 
the  lady  peering  after  him  from  between 
the  parted  draperies  of  her  palanquin 
with  a  new  and  quite  particular  interest. 

Rip  found  himself  very  heavy,  that 
same  Monday  morning.  It  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  his  thrifty  little  wife 
routed  him  out  of  bed  in  time  for  break- 


fast at  sunrise.  Although  coming  off 
sound  in  limb  and  wind,  he  had  never- 
theless found  his  campaigning  somewhat 
exhausting.  Nerves  so  long  strained  to 
repel  the  attack  of  oncoming  hosts  need- 
ed unbending.  He  felt  himself  listless. 
He  was  in  no  mood  for  work.  As  laws 
are  silent  among  arms,  so,  too,  for  the 
most  part,  the  arts  of  peace  languish. 
The  ploughshare  grows  rusty  while  the 
sabre  gleams.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  things  at  the  bouwerie  were  sadly 
neglected. 

Tryntie.  well  aware  of  this,  had  not 
failed  to  hint  more  than  once  that  things 
were  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  More- 
over, with  a  woman's  insensibility  to 
argument,  she  could  not  be  brought  to 
understand  how  impossible  it  is  for  one 
to  be  a  warrior  to-day  and  a  farmer  to- 
morrow, how  painfully  the  smock  cramps 
the  chest  high  swollen  from  the  shining 
cuirass,  and  how  ill  it  consorts  with  hu- 
man blood  and  nature  to  come  back 
enthusiastically  to  the  half-finished  fur- 
row with  the  clang  of  cymbals  still  ring- 
ing in  the  ears.  But  by  every  hero  and 
patriot  of  his  own  sex,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  why,  after  the  cattle  were 
fed  and  a  few  necessary  chores  done, 
Rip  showed  no  disposition  to  go  afield. 

Meantime,  the  expected  visitors,  either 
or  both,  might  arrive  at  any  moment. 
Once  let  Rip  see  them  together  or  sus- 
pect the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  all 
hope  of  secrecy  was  at  an  end.  In 
doubt  as  to  his  purposes,  Tryntie  in- 
dulged in  a  little  skirmishing. 

"  'T  is  three  hours  after  sunrise." 

"  Well-nigh." 

"  You  will  be  late  yonder." 

"  I  go  not  to-day." 

"  The  war  is  over,  then  ?  " 

"  I  had  my  turn  yesterday." 

"  Zoo !  one  fights  not  every  day  in 
war?" 

"  'T  is  time  for  that  when  the  enemy 
comes." 

"  He  stays  a  long  time  away,  this 
enemy." 
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"  Never  fear  but  he  comes  quick 
enough  when  I  am  killed,  and  you  have 
to  till  the  bouwerie  by  yourself  !  " 

"  I  tremble  not  for  that  till  it  comes." 

«  Zoo !  " 

Time  was  flying ;  the  sun  was  now 
nearly  four  hours  high.  Tryntie  became 
agitated,  although  not  yet  barren  of  ex- 
pedients. Having  watched  Rip  pack  his 
pipe  for  a  long  smoke  and  settle  himself 
with  a  grunt  of  comfort  in  the  doorway, 
she  began  again  in  some  precipitancy. 

"  There  be  many  down  there  ?  " 

"  At  the  fort  ?  " 

"  Mm-m." 

"  A  great  crowd." 

"  Where  comes  the  food  from  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  " 

"  They  must  needs  buy  a  great  store." 

"  Cartloads." 

"  We  sold  not  any  yet." 

«Ei?" 

"  We  have  hoof-kaas  and  rolliches  to 
spare ;  then  there  be  our  apples  rotting 
in  the  cellar." 

Slowly  but  surely  the  suggestion  did 
its  work.  The  smoker's  eyes  kindled 
with  a  speculative  gleam,  his  lips  con- 
tracted into  a  pucker  of  resolution.  The 
instinct  of  the  chapman  was  aroused. 
Starting  up  at  last,  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  and  declared  energeti- 
cally, — 

"  'T  is  a  good  thought !     I  go  there." 

"  'T  is  late  for  to-day,"  suggested 
Tryntie  conservatively. 

"  Damn  !  No  ;  it  is  plenty  of  time. 
Get  ready  the  basket.  I  go  now." 

Tryntie  showed  no  exultation  at  the 
success  of  her  tactics.  She  quietly 
packed  the  basket,  and  from  the  door- 
way watched  her  swaggering  spouse  out 
of  sight,  as  he  went  striding  away  on  his 
errand  to  town. 

It  was  well  that  Rip  took  a  short  cut 
across  the  fields,  that  morning,  or  he 
would  have  met  the  incautious  Steenie 
plunging  along  the  highway,  and  thus 
all  Tryntie's  trouble  would  have  gone 
for  nothing. 


It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  ridiculously  early 
hour  for  such  high,  tragic,  grave,  and 
tender  business  as  Steenie  had  in  hand, 
and  so  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  for 
himself  when  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  found  Tryntie  still  busy  over 
her  breakfast  pots  and  pans.  He  lost 
nothing  in  the  vrouw's  eyes  by  excess  of 
ardor,  it  would  appear,  for  she  received 
him  with  the  most  respectful  deference, 
brought  him  a  glass  of  cool  buttermilk 
as  he  sat  in  the  shaded  stoop  mopping 
his  forehead,  and  listened  with  a  flush 
of  pleasure  to  liis  praises  and  thanks  for 
her  aid  the  day  before. 

"  Sh-h  !  sh-h  !  in  with  ye,  Mynheer !  " 
called  the  little  dame  warningly  in  the 
midst  of  their  talk.  "  Here  they  come  ; 
she,  and  her  brother  with  her.  In  with 
ye,  quick,  or  the  cat 's  out  of  the  bag." 

Hardly  had  Steenie  vanished  through 
the  door  when  Jacob  Leisler,  Jr.,  came 
riding  up,  with  his  sister  on  a  pillion. 

"  Here  's  Hester  come  to  stay  with 
ye,  huysvrouw,  while  I  go  to  Sapokanican 
in  search  of  forage.  She  is  to  be  home, 
mind  ye,  by  noon,  in  case  I  come  not 
back  this  way,  and  you  may  send  Rip 
with  her." 

Tryntie  received  this  blunt  message 
with  a  scant  courtesy  and  not  a  word  of 
comment.  Hester,  waiting  only  until  her 
brother  was  out  of  sight,  turned  with 
inquiring  eye  to  Tryntie,  who  answered 
only  by  a  nod. 

"And  Rip?" 

"  Yonder  !  "  with  thumb  pointing 
townwards. 

Thereupon,  without  wasting  further 
time  in  empty  compliments,  the  thought- 
ful vrouw  caught  up  her  offspring,  who 
came  creeping  to  the  door,  leaving  a  long 
wake  on  the  sanded  floor  behind  him, 
and  went  back  to  her  pots  and  pans. 

Although  the  watcher  within  lost  no 
time  in  taking  her  place,  it  was  not  until 
a  full  hulf  hour  had  been  wasted  in  pre- 
liminaries and  incoherent  talk  that  he 
suddenly  bethought  him  of  the  object  of 
their  meeting. 
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'•  Things  go  no  better  at  home  ?  " 
Hester  shook  her  head. 
"  He  knows  of  your  coming  hither  ?  " 
"That  does  he  not,  else  be  sure  I  had 


never  come. 


"  He  keeps  guard  over  you  still  ?  " 

••  No  ;  he  takes  little  heed  of  any  one ; 
he  thinks  only  of  yesterday." 

"  And  the  failure  of  his  prophecy  — 
Did  I  not  warn  you  ?  '  Papists  and 
plots  ' !  Faugh !  there  is  no  plotter  here 
but  him !  " 

"  He  has  nothing  but  threats  and 
curses  for  his  Excellency,  for  your 
father  and  Colonel  Bayard  ;  't  is  a  most 
bitter  hatred  he  cherishes  for  all  three." 

"  Never  fear  but  't  is  well  repaid." 

"  He  grows  mightier  and  mightier  at 
home,"  continued  Hester,  rehearsing  new 
causes  of  grievance  as  if  with  deliberate 
intent  to  inflame  her  hearer's  mind. 

"  Curse  him  for  a  tyrant !  " 

"Jacob  and  mother  believe  him  a 
great  prophet,  like  them  told  of  in  the 
Bible.  They  think  all  he  does  is  right, 
and  that  God  is  behind  him." 

"  They  are  daft !  " 

"  Heaven  knows  what  he  may  choose 
to  do  next !  " 

"  'T  is  best  not  to  wait  upon  his 
whims." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly  ;  she  let 
him  draw  what  inference  he  would  from 
her  silence. 

"  'T  is  best  to  escape  now  while  we 
can,"  he  went  on,  still  without  evoking 
an  answer. 

"  You  are  unhappy  there  ?  "  he  be- 
gan again,  after  a  little  pause. 

She  nodded. 

"  Come,  then  !  let  us  not  lose  another 
day !  I  will  take  measures  at  once." 

Startled  out  of  her  silence  by  these 
decisive  words,  she  faltered,  in  a  voice 
full  of  doubt  and  trouble,  — 

"If  I  were  but  assured  it  is  not 
wrong ! " 

"  Never  fear !  it  cannot  be  wrong. 
Tryntie  shall  go  with  us  to  Vlacktebos. 
I  will  take  counsel  of  the  dominie." 


"  And  the  dominie,  —  think  not  but 
that  he  will  go  straightway  to  him  with 
the  story." 

"  That  will  he  not." 

Absorbed  in  their  discussion,  they  had 
unconsciously  sauntered  out  upon  the 
highway,  and  so,  quite  regardless  of 
precaution,  on  towards  the  town.  They 
brought  up  at  last  at  the  Landpoort. 

"  What  say  you  ?  "  asked  Steenie, 
anxious  for  a  decision. 

"  t  would  have  guidance  before  I  can 
move  in  the  matter." 

"  'T  is  not  safe  ;  who  is  there  we  can 
trust  ?  " 

"  I  will  pray  upon  it  by  myself,  then, 
and  let  you  know  my  mind." 

"  Do  !  and  as  soon  as  may  be  Tryntie 
shall  come  to  you  to  bring  me  your  an- 
swer. Meantime,  I  will  have  all  things 
in  readiness." 

"  Hush !  " 

They  were  startled  by  the  apparition 
of  a  man's  head  above  the  city  gate. 

"  What 's  this  ?  —  the  gates  locked  at 
midday !  "  said  the  junker  in  consterna- 
tion. 

So  it  proved.  For  the  first  time  that 
very  morning,  in  a  passing  fit  of  suspi- 
cion, Leisler  had  stationed  guards  at  the 
gates,  with  orders  to  challenge  all  passers 
and  inquire  into  their  business. 

Indignant  at  such  a  tyrannical  mea- 
sure, Steenie  answered  defiantly.  The 
altercation  brought  to  the  spot  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  who  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  the  redoubtable  Joost  Stoll. 

One  glance  showed  this  astute  official 
the  situation.  The  young  people  saw 
themselves  detected.  Stoll  had  been  a 
witness  of  their  former  humiliation. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  knowledge  and 
of  his  present  position,  therefore,  he 
roughly  bade  them  enter,  sent  Steenie 
on  his  way  with  threats  and  curses,  and 
gave  Hester  in  charge  of  an  armed  es- 
cort, to  be  taken  to  her  father's  house. 

It  was  dinner-time,  as  it  chanced,  and 
Leisler  was  at  home.  Outraged  beyond 
words  by  StolTs  report,  he  sent  for  the 
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refractory  girl.  She  came,  looking  ready 
to  fall. 

The  stern  father  regarded  her  in  grim 
silence  for  a  whole  minute,  as  if  to  let 
her  taste  in  full  measure  the  awe  and 
suspense  proper  to  the  moment  before 
the  thunderbolt  of  his  wrath  descended. 

"So,"  he  began  at  last,  "ye  dare  to 
look  at  me?  Ye  dare  to  stand  before 
my  face  ?  Ye  will  not  mind  what  I  say, 
ei  ?  Ye  will  run  away  from  home  ?  Ye 
will  go  after  that  long-legged  poltroon, 
that  scurvy  cub  of  a  Papist,  —  ye  will, 
I  say ! " 

Hester  turned  white  before  the  gath- 
ering blast,  her  breath  came  short  and 
quick,  she  clutched  the  chair  before  her 
for  support ;  but  for  all  that,  there  ap- 
peared in  her  streaming  eyes  and  com- 
pressed, quivering  lips  a  look  of  im- 
movable stubbornness,  which  for  the 
moment  invested  her  face  with  a  star- 
tling likeness  to  the  formidable  one  she 
confronted. 

"  By  God  !  we  will  see  !  " 

The  hurtling  bolt  seemed  to  shake  the 
ground  beneath  her  and  fill  the  air  with 
whirring  stars,  yet  she  made  no  attempt 
to  move,  but  stood  holding  fast  to  the 
friendly  chair,  and  never  averted  her 
eyes  from  the  fierce  glare  bent  upon  her. 

"  I  will  teach  ye  now  a  lesson  ye  '11 
never  need  to  learn  again  !  I  will  "  — 

The  sentence  was  never  finished. 
There  was  a  confused  noise  and  move- 
ment near  at  hand.  In  her  bewilder- 
ment Hester  was  only  conscious  of  a 
slave  standing  in  the  open  doorway,  say- 
ing over  and  over  the  word  gone. 

"What?"  shouted  Leisler,  starting 
from  his  seat. 

"  The  governor  !  " 

"  Nicholson  ?  " 

"  He  has  run  away  ! " 

"  When  —  where  ?  " 

"  In  a  ship  to  London !  " 

"  Quick  !  let  me  pass  !  "  And  brush- 
ing his  forgotten  daughter  from  his  path, 
the  excited  paptain  strode  in  hot  haste 
from  the  room. 


XIII. 


Partly  to  see  that  his  ketch  was  in 
good  sailing  trim,  and  partly,  it  is  sus- 
pected, to  have  an  opportunity  to  wres- 
tle with  his  anxieties,  Steenie  went  that 
afternoon  for  a  sail.  Chance-led,  he 
took  a  spin  up  the  North  River,  without 
much  heeding  the  conditions  of  wind 
and  tide.  In  consequence  he  spent  the 
afternoon  in  tacking  to  get  back,  reach- 
ing the  city  just  before  sun-down. 

Skirting  the  western  shore  of  the  isl- 
and on  his  home  stretch,  he  noticed  a 
solitary  figure  upon  the  Copake  rocks. 
Idly  scanning  it  as  he  came  nearer,  he 
recognized  Catalina,  fishing. 

The  rocks,  originally  a  continuous 
ledge,  had  been  wrought  by  the  tritu- 
rating waves  into  the  semblance  of  a 
huge  dumb-bell,  —  two  big,  rounded 
knobs  connected  by  a  rugged  isthmus, 
over  which,  at  high  tide,  the  water 
flowed  amain.  It  was  on  the  outer  one 
that  Catalina  sat. 

Knowing  that  the  tide  was  coming 
in,  the  sailor  thought  proper  to  warn 
the  little  fisher-maid.  He  hailed  her 
repeatedly,  however,  without  result ;  she 
was  absorbed  in  her  sport,  and  the 
wind  was  against  him. 

Presently,  having  occasion  to  renew 
her  bait,  she  looked  up.  He  shouted 
again  with  might  and  main,  making  at 
the  same  time  vigorous  signs  for  her  to 
leave  the  place.  Failing  to  hear  his 
words,  misconstruing  his  gestures,  and 
having  no  high  opinion  of  him  at  best, 
she  received  his  warning  with  silent  con- 
tempt, and  quietly  went  on  with  her 
fishing.  His  outburst  of  vexation  at  her 
willfulness  ended  in  a  good-humored 
laugh. 

A  half  hour  later,  having  moored  his 
ketch  and  landed  in  the  dock,  he  be- 
thought him  again  of  the  disdainful 
fisher,  and  went  roundabout,  on  his  way 
home,  to  look  after  her. 

A   glance  showed   that  his  warning 
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had  been  well  founded.  There  she  was, 
a  prisoner;  the  narrow  path  between 
the  rocks  being  already  covered  by  the 
tide,  whose  angry  surface  presented  to 
the  aghast  Catalina  a  barrier  as  effect- 
ual as  though  it  had  been  fathoms  deep. 

Finding  her  retreat  cut  off,  her  cries 
for  help  drowned  by  the  hurly-burly  of 
winds  and  waters,  she  stood  looking 
about  her  with  a  pathetic  air  of  helpless- 
ness. The  sight  of  the  junker  aroused 
her  ebbing  spirit ;  she  made  a  move  as  if 
to  attempt  the  passage.  Steenie  shouted, 
to  stop  her.  Unheeding  his  warning 
as  before,  she  boldly  persisted.  Hard- 
ly had  she  gone  a  dozen  steps  when 
a  breaker,  rolling  in,  nearly  swept  her 
from  the  path.  She  retreated  in  dismay. 

The  spectator's  face  beamed  with  quiet 
gratification. 

"  Shall  I  come  for  you  ?  "  he  called 
demurely. 

"  No  !  "  The  answer  was  prompt  and 
emphatic. 

Thereupon,  without  pressing  the  mat- 
ter, he  lighted  his  pipe  and  sat  down 
upon  a  neighboring  rock. 

Meantime  the  day  was  gone,  the  af- 
terglow was  fast  fading  from  the  west, 
and  the  prisoner  presently  began  to 
grow  anxious.  Again  and  again  she 
studied  the  situation,  casting  seaward 
and  landward  wistful,  fruitless  glances. 
There  was  no  choice  of  resources. 

At  last,  when  his  pipe  was  smoked 
out,  and  the  opposite  rock  began  to  look 
like  a  silhouette  against  the  gray  of  the 
sky,  hearing  no  sign  of  relenting  from 
the  stubborn  little  maid,  Steenie  threw 
off  his  coat  and  shoes  to  go  to  her. 

From  his  look  of  repressed  amuse- 
ment it  was  plain  he  was  thinking  more 
of  humbling  his  rebellious  captive  than 
of  the  task  before  him.  His  expression 
speedily  changed.  He  found  that  he 
had  undertaken  a  serious  business.  He 
had  much  ado,  indeed,  to  keep  his  foot- 
ing, and  reached  the  outer  rock  some- 
what spent  in  breath. 

Drenched    and    trembling,    Catalina 


stood  awaiting  him.  With  contrite 
promptness  she  now  obeyed  his  direc- 
tions. For  him,  such  had  been  the  so- 
bering effects  of  the  transit,  he  seemed 
quite  to  have  forgotten  his  purpose  of 
triumphing. 

"  Poor  little  Catalina,"  he  said  gently, 
as  he  stretched  forth  his  stalwart  hand 
to  help  her  down  the  slippery  rock. 

Cunning  junker  !  That  one  touch  of 
tenderness  secured  him  a  swifter  tri- 
umph than  the  choicest  store  of  gibes 
and  sarcasm.  Hiding  her  face  upon  his 
shoulder,  the  humbled  maiden  sobbed 
aloud. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  condolence. 
Grasping  his  quaking  little  companion 
firmly  by  both  hands,  and  bracing  him- 
self against  the  undertow,  Steenie  moved 
backward  step  by  step  along  the  well- 
known  path. 

On  a  level  the  water  scarcely  reached 
to  his  waist,  but  tossed  about  as  it  was, 
and  reinforced  by  an  occasional  breaker, 
it  seemed  to  Catalina  of  formidable  depth. 
With  gasping  breath  and  suppressed  cries 
of  terror,  she  watched  the  combing  bil- 
lows bearing  down  upon  them  in  the 
darkness,  and  clung  with  desperate  hold 
to  her  guide  as  the  crest  passed  them  by. 

Bidding  his  terrified  charge  to  hold 
fast  and  not  be  afraid,  Steenie  kept 
steadily  on.  A  score  of  paces  and  the 
worst  was  over.  The  rest  of  the  way 
was  easy,  and  presently  they  came  crawl- 
ing up,  safe  and  sound,  out  of  the  mael- 
strom. Mindful  of  their  dripping  state, 
Steenie  was  for  putting  his  dry  coat 
upon  Catalina.  Still  gasping,  she  pro- 
tested :  — 

"  No  !     No  !  " 

"  'T  is  only  till  we  reach  your  door." 

"No!" 

"  I  can  take  it  then  myself." 

"  You  need  to  go  home.  You  shall 
not  go  with  me.  I  know  the  way  for 
myself." 

"  The  cats  will  hunt  you  for  a 
drowned  rat.  Come." 

"  No ! " 
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"  Why  not,  pray  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  well-nigh  cost  you  life  al- 
ready." 

"What  then?" 

"  T  is  enough." 

"  'T  is  nothing,  so  we  henceforth  swear 
a  peace." 

He  waited  as  if  for  an  answer. 

"  Say,  shall  we  be  friends  or  no  ?  " 
he  persisted,  holding  out  the  coat. 

Without  a  word  she  suddenly  stooped, 
kissed  one  of  his  cold,  wet  hands,  and 
ran  away. 

Several  days  afterwards,  returning 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort, 
Steenie  passed  Dr.  Staats's  house,  and 
bethought  him  to  ask  after  the  fugi- 
tive. 

Hearing  voices  in  the  garden,  he  loi- 
tered to  peer  over  the  fence,  when  a 
slave  came  to  bid  him  enter,  the  begum 
having  seen  him  from  the  stoop,  where 
she  was  at  work  behind  the  vines. 

Receiving  him  with  every  mark  of 
distinction,  the  lady  straightway  pro- 
ceeded to  bewilder  her  guest  with  lav- 
ish and  Oriental  acknowledgment  of  his 
late  service.  Involved,  iterated  and  reit- 
erated, her  song  of  praise  was  rehearsed 
with  f ugue-like  intricacy. 

The  junker  had  much  ado  to  keep 
his  face. 

"  'T  was  nothing,"  he  said  at  last  in 
protest.  "  I  but  helped  her  over  a  deep 
place." 

Disconcerted  by  this  bald  bit  of  prose 
after  all  her  poetry,  the  lady  studied 
her  visitor  attentively. 

"  I  hope  she  got  no  harm  from  the 
soaking  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  shall  see  for  yourself.  Will  it 
please  you  to  come  in  ?  "  she  said,  lead- 
ing the  way  to  the  parlor. 

Although  the  slave  sent  to  summon 
her  reported  that  she  was  in  the  gar- 
den, Catalina  delayed  an  unconscionable 
time  in  coming. 

Directly  she  appeared  the  cause  of 
the  delay  was  apparent.  She  had  made 
a  toilet. 


The  begum  suffered  a  fleeting  little 
look  of  surprise  to  run  the  guard  of 
her  controlling  muscles  upon  noting  this 
new  freak  of  her  harum-scarum  daugh- 
ter. 

But  if  the  mother  was  perplexed  at 
her  toilet,  the  visitor  was  more  puzzled 
at  her  behavior.  His  surprise,  moreover, 
was  clearly  not  altogether  an  agreeable 
one;  he  evidently  missed  an  expected 
entertainment. 

Coming  in,  she  lingered  timorously 
upon  the  threshold  ;  she  courtesied  with 
drooped  eyes;  she  stood  in  much  con- 
straint while  stammering  forth  her  greet- 
ing. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mynheer,  after 
that  —  after  what  you  went  through  ?  " 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  concern. 
Never  fear  for  me.  I  am  neither  sugar 
nor  salt,  to  be  hurt  by  a  wetting.  'T  is 
you  should  have  dissolved,  going  home 
without  a  coat." 

"  I  took  no  harm." 

"So?  All  is  then  for  the  best. 
Have  you  heard,  madam,"  turning  to 
the  begum  with  a  quizzical  air,  "  the 
outcome  of  our  adventure  yonder?  Cat- 
alina and  I  have  sworn  a  pact.  From 
deadly  foes  we  are  become  fast  friends." 

The  mother  looked  with  inquiring 
eyes  at  her  daughter.  Catalina  flushed, 
but  whether  at  the  words  or  tone  did 
not  appear. 

"  Eh,  is  it  not  so  ?  "  demanded  the 
visitor. 

"  I  cannot  say." 

The  questioner's  face  lighted  up. 
Hopeful  of  having  at  last  struck  out 
an  old-time  spark  of  contradiction,  he 
made  haste  to  fan  it. 

"  Confess,  now." 

"  What  shall  I  confess  ?  " 

"  That  we  are  fast  friends." 

"  I  know  not  if  we  be." 

"  Fie  !  Here 's  a  pretty  going  back 
upon  your  word !  "  cried  Steenie,  with 
rising  hope,  as  he  drew  his  chair  nearer 
to  Catalina. 

"  There  is  no  going  back." 
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"  What  ?  Will  you  keep  your  prom- 
ise ?  " 

"  Yes  —  no.     I  gave  no  promise." 

Although  these  last  few  answers  were 
scarcely  audible  on  account  of  the  grow- 
ing embarrassment  of  the  speaker,  the 
pertinacious  cross-examiner  kept  on. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  't  was  all  for  noth- 
ing, our  peace-making  yonder  on  the 
rocks  ? " 

"  'Tis  not  for  me  to  tell." 

"  How  then  ?  " 

"I  —  you  —  it  is  for  time  to  show." 

"  A  going  back,  —  a  plain  going  back. 
Madam,  you  shall  judge." 

The  begum,  however,  proved  an  indif- 
ferent accomplice  in  badinage.  Western 
humor  bewildered  her  at  best.  More- 
over, she  was  at  the  moment  profoundly 
preoccupied  with  a  new  thought  she  had 
just  conceived  with  regard  to  the  pair 
before  her. 

Disconcerted  by  the  grave  look  of 
the  mother,  Steenie  turned  back  to  the 
daughter,  but  the  daughter  had  flown. 


XIV. 

For  the  second  time  in  forty-eight 
hours  chance  had  stepped  in  to  save 
Hester  from  the  penalty  of  her  contu- 
macy. All  thoughts  of  lesser  matters 
were  naturally  overborne  in  her  father's 
mind  by  the  astounding  report  just 
brought  to  him. 

The  report,  moreover,  proved  true.  It 
soon  came  out  that  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, finding  his  authority  gone  and 
seeing  no  means  of  regaining  it,  had 
been  for  several  days  quietly  making  ar- 
rangements for  his  flight. 

Departing,  he  cast  behind  him  a  Par- 
thian shaft :  he  left  the  government  in 
solemn  form  to  his  three  councilors.  Had 
Leisler  been  gifted  with  a  spark  of  hu- 
mor, he  would  have  smiled  grimly  at 
such  child's  play.  In  truth  it  filled  him 
with  needless  rage. 

Wrath,  however,  did  not  dim  his  po- 


litical vision.  He  saw  plainly  the  con- 
sequences of  the  flight.  The  whole 
situation  was  simplified.  Directly  the 
darkened  sky  cleared,  and  behold  a  ho- 
rizon of  possibility  opened  vast  and 
wide  before  him.  It  was  an  hour  of 
opportunity,  of  which,  needless  to  say, 
not  a  moment  was  lost. 

With  the  instinct  of  leadership,  he 
recognized  the  instant  need  of  fortifying 
his  usurped  authority  by  an  appearance 
of  popular  sanction.  With  the  direct- 
ness and  resistless  energy  of  a  born 
leader  he  carried  out  his  purpose. 

By  a  scratch  of  the  pen  he  changed 
the  name  of  the  fort  from  James  to 
William.  In  a  few  rude,  stirring  words, 
void  of  grammar  or  coherence,  he  pro- 
claimed the  government  vacant,  and 
called  a  convention  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Bostoneers. 

"  Men  and  brethren,"  he  cried  to  the 
assembled  delegates,  "  the  trumpet  of  the 
Lord  has  sounded,  and  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  are  flying  before  us.  Him  they 
called  leader  has  stolen  away  like  a  cow- 
ard, and  deserted  liis  post.  The  finger 
of  God  is  in  it.  It  means  that  the 
reign  of  tyrants  and  Papists  is  over,  — 
over  forever.  We  will  have  no  more  to 
do  with  Popes  and  their  minions.  We 
are  left  to  our  own  guidance.  In  this 
hour  of  darkness  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
has  come  to  me,  saying,  '  Get  ye  up  and 
do  your  duty  !  '  I  obey  the  call !  I  give 
up  my  business,  I  neglect  my  family,  I 
waste  my  substance,  —  all  for  the  good 
of  my  country.  Ay,"  he  went  on,  with 
uplifted  arm  and  in  a  loftier  strain, 
"  like  the  great  Cromwell  I  have  been 
called  to  save  this  people  from  tyrants 
and  oppressors.  As  God  is  my  witness, 
I  will  not  fail  ye !  From  this  hour 
forth,  by  day  and  by  night,  I  will  hunt 
down  your  enemies.  There  shall  be  no 
more  soft  measures.  The  sword  hence- 
forth must  rule  !  " 

Electrified  by  these  bold  words,  the 
astonished  delegates  answered  by  a 
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mighty  shout,  which  was  caught  up  and 
prolonged  by  the  expectant  crowd  with- 
out. 

His  eyes  flaming,  his  strong  voice 
swelling  in  triumph,  the  orator  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  The  sword,  I  say,  must  rule  and 
shall  rule  until  every  Papist  and  aristo- 
crat be  driven  from  the  land  like  that 
dog  Nicholson,  or  sent  to  burn  in  hell 
fire  whence  they  came !  Take  heed, 
then,  ye  do  what  belongs  to  ye  in  this 
cause  !  Take  heed  ye  uphold  my  arm  ! 
Go  on  speedily,  and  take  such  measures 
as  are  needful  for  the  common  good ! 
Choose  ye  a  committee  like  them  in 
Boston  yonder,  who  shall  have  charge 
to  carry  out  such  business  as  I  commit 
to  ye.  Do  your  duty  like  men,  and  have 
no  fear.  I  will  see  no  harm  comes  to 
ye." 

All  the  world  knows  the  result  of  the 
convention.  A  committee  was  chosen 
for  the  general  direction  of  affairs  un- 
der the  executive  control  of  Leisler,  who 
by  a  liberal  construction  of  his  powers 
speedily  converted  his  trust  into  a  vir- 
tual dictatorship. 

But  with  no  training  in  public  affairs, 
Leisler  found  the  career  he  had  started 
on  abounding  in  snares  and  pitfalls ; 
that  instinct  does  not  always  avail  in 
state -craft;  that  knowledge  of  laws, 
precedents,  ways,  and  means  does  not 
necessarily  go  with  usurped  insignia  of 
power.  In  vain  he  strove  to  cut  his  way 
through  all  these  red-tape  entanglements 
by  force  and  violence.  He  stumbled 
and  floundered  at  every  step ;  he  saw 
too  late  his  own  mistakes,  and  realized 
with  bitterness  the  ridicule  which  his 
ignorance  must  inevitably  awaken. 

In  this  hour  of  his  need,  as  if  heaven- 
sent, came  to  him  an  ally.  The  whole 
world  might  have  been  ransacked  in 
vain  for  a  coadjutor  more  fit.  Jacob 
Milborne  proved  an  ancient  after  his 
own  heart.  Accomplished  in  all  where- 
in Leisler  was  wanting,  he  straightway 
smoothed  the  path  of  technical  obstruc- 


tions, masked  audacious  innovation  under 
a  specious  cloak  of  precedent,  and  saved 
the  dictator  from  contempt  by  turning 
his  ill-spelt,  ungrammatical  bombast  into 
sound  sense  and  good  English. 

Nor  was  this  all :  he  proved  an  inspi- 
ration as  well  as  a  guide.  Born  with 
the  itch  of  revolution  and  an  intolerance 
of  conservatism  in  his  blood,  he  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  new 
movement,  spurred  Leisler  on  to  swifter 
and  bolder  progress,  and  confirmed  his 
wavering  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

What  welcome  was  warm  enough  for 
such  a  man !  Leisler  did  what  he  could. 
He  treated  him  with  distinction,  clothed 
him  with  authority,  and  took  him  home 
to  his  own  hearth-stone  as  an  honored 
member  of  the  household. 

Finding  such  great  essential  qualities 
in  his  new  helpmeet,  Leisler  could  well 
afford  to  shut  his  eyes  to  little  short- 
comings. It  is  indeed  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed whether  he  was  ever  conscious  of  such 
petty  drawbacks  as  a  soured  disposition, 
an  embittered  tongue,  a  morose  and  for- 
bidding aspect,  in  his  accomplished  lieu- 
tenant. If  the  other  members  of  his 
family  made  any  such  discovery,  be  sure 
they  kept  their  own  council,  neither  car- 
ing nor  daring  to  run  counter  to  a  per- 
sonage who  speedily  became  next  to  the 
head  of  the  household  in  authority. 

As  for  Milborne,  never  before  in  his 
checkered  career  had  he  met  with  such 
appreciation.  But  he  was  too  shrewd  to 
betray  himself.  He  accepted  this  hospi- 
tality, and  took  his  place  in  the  household 
without  any  qualms  of  delicacy.  More- 
over, as  week  after  week  he  found  him- 
self more  firmly  established  in  the  favor 
of  his  host,  he  began  to  realize  the  value 
of  his  own  services,  and  in  due  time  dis- 
closed a  purpose  of  putting  a  price  upon 
them. 

It  all  came  about  very  gradually  and 
as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  situa- 
tion. Milborne  was  not  likely  to  act 
upon  impulse,  and  there  is  even  reason 
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to  believe  he  took  much  time  mulling 
over  the  matter  after  it  developed  in  his 
mind. 

A  wanderer  as  he  had  been  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  for  so  many  years, 
lonely,  unsuccessful,  friendless,  he  first 
discovered  the  worth  of  a  home  and  a 
family  circle  under  Leisler's  roof-tree. 
He  naturally  began  to  ask  himself  if  it 
were  too  late  to  set  up  household  gods 
of  his  own.  Pondering  the  subject,  his 
gloomf  ul  eyes  rested  upon  Mary  Leisler. 
The  blooming  maiden  came  and  went 
about  her  daily  tasks,  duteous,  cheerful, 
helpful,  unconsciously  approving  herself 
more  and  more  every  day  to  the  watch- 
ful elderly  eyes  of  her  father's  friend. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  held  his  guest  that 
Leisler  showed  neither  surprise  nor  dis- 
approval when  the  matter  was  broached 
to  him. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  a  time  for  him  to 
nurse  scruples.  Affairs  were  at  a  crisis. 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  success 
he  had  met  with,  his  position  was  criti- 
cal. He  was  hedged  about  with  doubts 
and  dangers.  The  men  he  could  count 
upon  were  few.  Here  was  a  chance  of 
binding  to  his  cause  an  invaluable  ally 
by  the  double  bond  of  interest  and  re- 
lationship. There  is  reason  enough  to 
believe  he  welcomed  it  with  eagerness. 

His  own  mind  made  up,  he  looked 
upon  the  thing  as  settled.  Bluntly, 
therefore,  without  preface  or  prelimina- 
ry, he  broached  the  matter  to  Mary. 

Consternation  at  the  moment  kept  the 
astonished  girl  silent,  while  her  father 
went  on  and  discussed  the  advantages  of 
the  union.  Thinking,  however,  that  in 
the  end  she  would  assuredly  be  left 
free  to  exercise  her  own  choice  in  so 
momentous  a  business,  she  waited  until 
such  time  as  she  could  collect  her  wits 
and  summon  resolution  to  frame  a  reply 
which  should  not  unduly  affront  her  fa- 
ther and  his  powerful  friend. 

What  then  was  her  alarm  to  find, 
upon  consultation  with  her  mother,  that 


her  consent  had  been  assumed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  that  preparations  were 
actually  on  foot  for  her  marriage  with 
this  elderly  and  morose  suitor,  who  had 
never  spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her,  and 
whom  she  secretly  feared  and  disliked. 

Panic-stricken,  she  appealed  to  her 
mother  to  put  a  stop  to  the  business. 
But  Vrouw  Leisler,  dearly  as  she  loved 
her  daughter,  was  not  in  a  frame  of 
mind  for  impartial  judgment.  She  had 
already  been  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
and  expedience  of  the  step  by  her  infal- 
lible guide. 

All  other  resource  failing,  Mary 
turned  to  her  younger  sister.  She  was 
dismayed  at  the  counsel  received.  Rea- 
sonable as  it  might  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  right  and  justice,  it  was  shock- 
ing to  her  instincts  of  reverence,  to  her 
training  of  subordination.  In  her  vacil- 
lation she  adopted  a  middle  course  :  she 
tried  propitiation.  Hester,  as  it  chanced, 
stood  by  when  Mary  put  her  head  in  the 
lion's  mouth,  and  the  incident  is  of  value 
here  solely  for  its  memorable  effect  upon 
the  witness. 

Maiy  chose  a  time  when  her  father 
was  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  chimney 
nook,  after  supper,  to  make  her  appeal. 

"  What,  ei  ?  ye  would  not  have  him  ? 
A  man  of  age,  of  experience,  of  good 
habits,  of  comfortable  estate,  —  as  I 
shall  see  to  it,  —  is  not  good  enough  for 
ye?" 

"  No  —  no  ;  't  is  not  that ;  he  is  far 
too  good,  he  "  — 

"  'T  is  his  own  lookout,  that." 

"  But,  father,  if  it  please  you  —  I  am 
so  young." 

"  That 's  a  fault  will  mend  itself,  never 
fear." 

"  Yet  I  —  I  doubt  if  I  can  content  so 
worshipful  a  gentleman." 

"  Do  your  best,  —  do  your  best,  child, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence." 

"  He  is  so  old  "  — 

"  Not  older  than  I." 

"  He  will  look  for  great  wisdom  in  a 
wife." 
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"  Then  must  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment as  I  did." 

«  But  "  — 

"  Pish  !  say  no  more  ;  't  is  settled  ;  he 
has  my  word." 

"  But  I  have  no  love  for  him." 

"  Ei !  no  love  for  Milborne  ?  'T  is 
something  in  the  order  of  a  milksop 
would  stir  your  liking,  I  warrant  me. 
Poh  !  poh  !  women's  gabble  !  Respect 
and  obey  him,  —  't  is  enough  to  begin 
with.  The  rest  will  follow  when  ye 
once  come  under  the  yoke." 

"  But,  father,  I  pray  you  "  —  began 
the  sobbing  girl. 

"  Say  no  more.  He  shall  come  him- 
self to  talk  to  ye." 

"  No  !  no !  no  !  let  him  not  come ! 
I  cannot  have  him,  —  I  will  never  marry 
him !  "  she  concluded,  in  a  passionate 
outburst. 

"  By  the  Lord,  but  ye  shall !  Ye  shall, 
I  say,  and  straightway  too.  Go  to  your 
mother  and  get  ready  your  duds.  The 
day  shall  be  fixed  before  the  sun  goes 
down !  " 

"  Father,  —  oh,  father !  " 

"  He  is  too  good  for  ye.  I  pity  him 
to  marry  such  a  fool.  But  such  as  ye 
are,  ye  shall  be  his  wife  before  the  week 
is  out,  mark  that !  Go  to  your  mother  ! 
I  have  no  time  to  spend  with  your 
whimseys." 

XV. 

With  so  fair  a  showing  of  legal  right 
upon  their  side,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  party  at  the  Stadthuys  stood 
idly  looking  on  at  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  province.  They  did  what 
was  in  them.  They  played  the  part  of 
feebleness  and  irresolution  to  the  end. 
They  failed  not  to  be  wise  and  bold 
after  the  e^ent.  Laying  futile  plots, 
nursing  ineffectual  rage,  and  cursing 
their  ill-luck,  they  waited  supinely  for 
Providence  to  come  to  their  relief. 

And  so  verily  at  last  it  did,  —  or 
seemed  to.  One  fine  day  there  arrived 


a  messenger  from  Boston,  bearing  a 
royal  proclamation  under  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  new  sovereigns,  confirm- 
ing in  office  all  Protestant  incumbents 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  procla- 
mation, dated  months  before,  had  been 
heedlessly  withheld  in  Boston  ;  the  re- 
sult was  a  revolution  in  New  York. 

Here  at  last  was  an  end  of  Leisler  and 
his  domination.  Here  was  a  fiat  of  the 
royal  lieges  whom  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged and  had  so  eagerly  proclaimed, 
leaving  him  without  a  pretext  for  fur- 
ther meddling  in  public  affairs,  and  rel- 
egating him  to  his  dingy  liquor-shop  in 
the  dock. 

To  their  credit  be  it  said,  Mynheer 
Van  Cortlandt  and  his  fellow-councilors 
lost  no  further  time  in  inaction.  For  a 
moment,  as  it  seemed,  they  rose  to  the 
level  of  statesmanship.  In  his  capa- 
city of  mayor,  Van  Cortlandt  called  to- 
gether the  aldermen  and  citizens,  and 
showed  them  that  he  could,  on  occasion, 
read  a  proclamation  without  duress. 
Speedily  the  summer  breeze  blew  the 
echoes  of  these  doings  down  to  the  fort. 
To  show  how  little  he  was  intimidated 
by  the  rustle  of  parchment  and  the  vain 
wind  of  words,  Leisler  straightway  flew 
into  a  rage,  warned  the  people  of  an- 
other plot,  and  dubbed  the  three  wor- 
shipful gentlemen  "  popishly  affected,  ly- 
ing dogs,"  —  an  epithet  bearing  strong 
internal  evidence  of  genuineness,  even 
if  history  had  not  scrupulously  set  down 
for  us  the  exact  phrase. 

But  the  three  were  used  to  loud  words 
from  the  fort ;  they  doubtless  were  pre- 
pared for  some  such  outburst  at  first. 
They  may  have  taken  secret  gratifica- 
tion in  it ;  their  victory  would  indeed 
have  been  barren  without  some  sign  that 
the  stab  had  reached  the  quick.  With 
a  just  confidence  they  went  on,  therefore, 
to  exercise  the  powers  confirmed  to 
them.  The  first  step  was  to  get  control 
of  the  public  funds.  Forthwith  they 
thrust  out  the  old  collector,  and  put  in 
a  commission  with  Bayard  at  the  head. 
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It  directly  appeared  how  much  their 
proclamation  had  availed.  Within  an 
hour  down  came  a  file  of  soldiers  from 
the  fort,  and  drove  them  all  out  with 
such  violence  that  Bayard  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life.  Indeed,  hearing 
during  the  day  that  further  mischief  was 
intended  lu'm,  the  colonel,  under  cover  of 
night,  stole  away  to  Albany. 

Here,  then,  was  a  short  and  sharp  les- 
son for  the  worshipful  councilors  upon  the 
difference  in  effect  between  governments 
de  jure  and  de  facto.  Lest  any  misgiv- 
ings on  the  subject  still  lingered  in  their 
minds,  others  were  speedily  to  follow. 

But  what  need  of  rehearsing  familiar 
history?  The  fast-following  events  of 
those  changeful  days  are  well  known : 
how  Mynheer  Van  Cortlandt,  when  the 
time  came  about,  was  forbidden  to  hold 
his  mayor's  court ;  how,  soon  after,  he 
was  thrust  out  of  office  entirely  by  the 
election  of  a  successor ;  how  Madam 
Van  Cortlandt,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  refused  to  give  up  the  city  seal 
and  insignia,  defying  Leisler  and  slam- 
ming the  door  in  the  face  of  his  threat- 
ening emissary  ;  how,  in  the  midst  of  all, 
Albany  sent  frantic  appeals  for  aid  in 
the  Indian  war  ;  how  Leisler,  seeing  his 
chance,  posted  off  Milborne  with  a  strong 
detachment,  not  to  fight  Indians,  but  to 
bring  the  stanch  little  frontier  town  un- 
der his  control ;  how  Bayard,  a  refugee 
in  the  town,  warned  the  citizens  and  de- 
feated his  purpose  ;  how  soon  and  how 
bitterly  the  bold  colonel  repented  his  in- 
terference, when,  stealing  back  to  New 
York  to  visit  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
son,  he  was  hunted  out  of  town  like  a 
rat,  and  well-nigh  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life  ;  how,  enraged  at  their  failure  to 
find  the  fugitive,  the  maddened  troopers, 
looking  about  for  another  victim,  be- 
thought them  of  the  hapless  ex-mayor, 
who,  warned  in  time,  slunk  out  of  his 
garden  gate  and  fled  for  asylum  to 
Connecticut. 

Thus  one  by  one  the  old  councilors 
were  gone,  scattered  to  the  four  winds  : 


Nicholson  in  England,  Philipse  hiding 
in  his  country  retreat,  Bayard  and  Van 
Cortlandt  suppliant  refugees  in  Albany 
and  Connecticut. 

At  last  Leisler  breathed  free.  There 
was  no  one  left  to  dispute  his  authority. 
Not  on  this  account  did  he  for  a  mo- 
ment relax  his  energies.  He  strength- 
ened his  government  and  kept  alive  the 
zeal  of  his  followers  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary measures.  He  filled  the  air 
with  startling  rumors.  Wanting  facts, 
he  scrupled  not  to  resort  to  fiction.  No 
hereditary  monarch  born  in  the  purple, 
or  diplomat  trained  in  the  schools,  ever 
showed  a  greater  skill  in  coloring  truths 
or  inventing  fables  than  this  same  in- 
genuous deacon. 

The  field  at  home  being  cleared,  it 
was  time  to  give  a  thought  to  foreign 
relations.  With  the  insidious  Nicholson 
in  London  pouring  what  slanders  he 
would  into  the  king's  ear,  there  was 
danger  of  the  royal  mind  being  poisoned, 
and  Joost  Stoll  must  be  sent  off  post 
haste  to  prevent  it.  Honest  Joost  was 
not  an  ideal  figure  for  an  ambassador, 
but  it  was  Hobson's  choice.  Milborne 
could  not  be  spared,  and  there  was  no- 
body else  who  could  be  trusted  ;  for  the 
doughty  ensign,  if  not  learned  or  pol- 
ished, or  even  very  intelligent,  was  at 
least  loyal  to  his  heart's  core. 

Meantime,  an  investigation  was  on 
foot  as  to  how  Bayard  and  Van  Cort- 
landt had  both  so  successfully  evaded 
the  troopers  and  effected  their  escape. 
As  the  field  narrowed,  suspicion  pointed 
to  Steenie. 

Warned  in  time  by  a  note  sent  to  his 
mother,  —  a  note  written  in  lines  as  deli- 
cate as  a  spider's  web,  and  bearing  no 
signature,  —  the  junker  got  away  in  safe- 
ty, but,  as  it  proved,  not  a  moment  too 
soon.  The  next  day  the  Van  Cortlandt 
mansion  resounded  with  the  curses  of 
his  chagrined  pursuers. 

Leaving  at  such  short  notice,  there 
was  no  time  to  see  Hester.  Passing  the 
Van  Dorn  bouwerie,  however,  he  be- 
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thought  him  of  Tryntie,  and  hastily  scrib- 
bling a  few  lines  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket- 
book,  he  stopped  and  handed  the  crum- 
pled note  to  the  trusty  huysvrouw,  with 
a  word  of  caution.  Her  silent  nod  in- 
spired him  with  confidence  that  it  would 
reach  its  destination. 

Tryntie  justified  this  confidence  ;  she 
lost  no  time  in  executing  her  errand.  It 
chanced,  one  day,  not  long  after  Steenie's 
escape,  that  Ensign  Stoll,  busy  with 
preparation  for  his  foreign  mission,  saw 
the  dame  trudging  before  him  along  the 
Strand.  He  knew  at  once  she  was  going 
to  Leisler's.  Thinking  nothing  of  it  at 
first,  her  odd  behavior  presently  drew 
his  attention.  Arriving  at  the  house, 
she  passed  the  stoop,  paused,  cast  a 
cautious  look  -about,  and  slipping  quickly 
through  the  garden  gate  shut  it  carefully 
behind  her. 

The  suspicious  ensign  hastened  at 
once  to  the  spot,  and  peeped  over  the 
high  wall.  Perhaps  he  felt  a  moment's 
mortification  upon  seeing  her  walk  qui- 
etly to  the  kitchen  door  and  hand  in  a 
basket  of  eggs.  If  so,  his  triumph  was 
the  greater,  a  few  moments  later,  upon 
beholding  the  pretended  egg-peddler  hur- 
riedly exchange  signals  with  some  un- 
seen watcher  at  an  upper  window,  draw 
a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  hide  it 
quickly  in  the  thick  foliage  of  a  flower- 
ing shrub. 

Stoll's  worst  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed :  Hester  was  then  in  communi- 
cation with  the  refugee,  or,  worse  still, 
here  was  another  popish  plot. 

Returning  to  the  fort,  he  went  at  once 
to  report  the  whole  matter  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  but  that  busy  person 
was  occupied  with  more  momentous  busi- 
ness, and  could  not  be  disturbed.  Prep- 
arations for  his  mission  to  England, 
meantime,  so  engrossed  the  ensign's  at- 
tention that  nearly  a  week  went  by  be- 
fore he  made  his  report.  As  may  be 
imagined,  Leisler  was  highly  incensed. 

That  very  day,  as  it  turned  out,  while 
returning  home  from  the  fort,  he  came 


upon  Tryntie  in  the  street.  The  dis- 
creet vrouw  affected  not  to  see  him,  and 
would  have  passed  without  a  salute  but 
that  the  captain,  enraged  at  sight  of  her, 
bawled  out :  — 

"  Here,  ye,  stop !  Stop,  I  say !  'T  is 
ye,  is  it,  teaches  that  hussy  of  a  girl  to 
disobey  ?  Hark  ye,  a  word  in  your  ear. 
If  I  find  ye  sneaking  about  my  house 
again,  —  mark  now  what  I  say !  —  as 
hell  owns  ye,  I  '11  have  ye  whipped  at 
the  cart's  tail !  " 

To  the  amazement  of  the  arrogant 
captain,  who  latterly  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion to  his  supreme  will,  this  scrap  of 
womankind  turned  upon  him,  and,  her 
white-gray  eyes  flashing  with  a  spirit  as 
fierce  as  his  own,  cried  :  — 

"  Will  ye  ?  Will  ye  so  ?  Try  it  an' 
ye  dare  ?  Shame,  shame  upon  ye,  to 
keep  your  own  child  shut  up  like  a 
malefactor,  and  for  nothing  !  " 

"  Silence,  ye  bitch  !  " 

"That  will  I  not.  Who  are  ye  to 
stop  my  mouth,  —  who  but  old  Jacob 
Leisler  that  sold  brandewyn  in  the  dock  ? 
And  who  made  ye  anything  better  ?  Ye 
are  taking  great  airs  and  manners. 
Wait !  Wait  till  the  king  hears  of 
ye!" 

"  Away !  Away  with  her  to  the 
stocks  !  "  roared  Leisler  to  the  crowd 
that  was  rapidly  gathering. 

"  I  '11  leave  the  print  of  my  nails  on 
the  man  who  dares  !  "  retorted  the  daunt- 
less vrouw,  fairly  quivering  with  rage. 
"  Mark,  old  hog-driver !  ye  shall  know 
what  one  vrouw  thinks,  and  many  an- 
other too,  if  they  dared  but  speak  their 
minds." 

"  Will  nobody  seize  her,  —  will  no- 
body take  her,  I  say  ?  "  thundered  Leis- 
ler, glaring  about  upon  the  crowd. 

But  none  of  his  retainers  were  at 
hand,  and  it  was  only  too  plain  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  bystanders  were  with 
the  woman. 

"  No,  that  will  they  not,"  went  on  the 
virago,  boldly  taking  a  stride  towards 
Leisler,  and  shaking  her  bony  finger  as 
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she  talked.  "  They  are  honest  men. 
There  's  none  of  your  thieves  and  ras- 
cals here  to  do  your  bidding.  Ye  're 
afraid  of  a  woman,  one  woman,  when 
ye  have  not  your  bullies  at  hand  to  pro- 
tect ye.  But  ye  shall  hear  the  truth  !  " 

"  Have  done,  —  have  done,  ye  hag, 
or  by  "  — 

He  paused,  and  lifted  the  heavy  hilt 
of  liis  sword  as  if  to  strike. 

"  Do  !  "  cried  the  transported  vrouw, 
advancing  upon  him  tauntingly  with  arms 
akimbo.  "  Strike,  strike,  ye  butcher  ! 
ye  brawler !  ye  peace-breaker,  tyrant, 
and  hog-driver !  Bah-h-h  !  a  deacon, 
an  elder,  a  teacher  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  !  —  Out  upon  ye  !  " 

"  Away  with  her,  I  say  !  "  cried  Leis- 
ler,  fairly  choking  with  rage. 

"  I  tell  ye  a  day  of  judgment  is  com- 
ing. Think  not  to  escape ;  ye  shall  pay 
for  your  wickedness." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  heavy 
footsteps  and  the  clanking  of  weapons 
were  heard  down  the  street.  Recogniz- 
ing the  familiar  tramp  of  his  men-at- 
arms,  Leisler  called  aloud  for  them  to 
come  to  his  aid. 

"  Ei !  Ei !  Call  for  help,  big  brat ! 
shout !  split  your  throat !  Ye  tremble ! 
ye  're  afraid  of  one  woman  !  Afraid,  I 
say !  "  she  repeated,  drawing  still  nearer, 
and  with  a  look  so  threatening  that 
the  perplexed  commander  involuntarily 
shrank  back.  "  Ah-h-h,  I  have  a  mind 
to  tear  your  eyes  !  " 

Happily  for  the  dignity  and  safety  of 
the  luckless  official,  several  soldiers  came 
bursting  through  the  crowd  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

"  Take  this  she-devil,"  gasped  Leisler, 
"  and  give  her  the  ducking-stool !  Now, 
—  now,  at  once  !  Take  her,  I  say,  and 
duck  her  till  her  damned  tongue  can 
never  wag  again  !  " 

Startled  at  first  by  the  unexpected 
order,  and  doubtful  perhaps  of  their 
right  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  schout, 


the  soldiers  hesitated.  Presently,  how- 
ever, fearful  of  exciting  still  more  the 
wrath  of  their  outraged  captain,  they 
seized  and  dragged  away  the  defiant 
Tryntie,  who  continued  to  scold  vocifer- 
ously all  the  way  to  the  dock. 

So  vigorous,  moreover,  was  the  re- 
sistance of  the  wiry,  determined  little 
woman  that  it  required  the  combined 
efforts  of  four  strong  men  to  carry  out 
the  captain's  order. 

Close  upon  the  edge  of  the  dock  the 
instrument  of  torture  stood  ready.  It 
was  a  simple  contrivance,  consisting  of 
a  stout  plank  laid  across  a  block.  To 
the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever 
overhanging  the  water  was  fixed  a  stool, 
upon  which,  after  a  long  struggle,  Tryn- 
tie was  securely  lashed. 

At  a  given  signal  she  was  plunged 
into  the  water.  Coming  up  gasping  and 
choking,  she  no  sooner  caught  her  breath 
than  she  used  it  with  vigor  in  bitterly 
upbraiding  her  tormentors,  calling  down 
upon  them  and  their  master  the  heaviest 
curses  of  Heaven. 

Cheered  by  the  crowd,  the  plucky 
vrouw  continued  the  unequal  contest 
as  long  as  she  could  speak.  Even  at 
the  end  it  was  only  the  flesh  which  suc- 
cumbed. 

Down,  and  down,  and  down  again  she 
was  plunged,  until,  exhausted  by  the 
repeated  shocks,  she  sank  half  lifeless  in 
her  seat. 

Then  only  they  released  her.  Will- 
ing hands,  a  score  or  more,  were 
stretched  forth  from  the  crowd  to  support 
the  hapless  creature  as  she  came  stag- 
gering up  the  dock,  her  clothes  drip- 
ping, her  lank  hair  falling  on  her  shoul- 
ders, her  eyes  sunken,  her  skin  blue 
and  corpse-like ;  while  a  hoarse  mur- 
mur of  disgust  and  indignation  fol- 
lowed Leisler's  henchmen  as  they  moved 
away,  which  would  have  sounded  omi- 
nously in  ears  not  deaf  to  all  signs  and 
portents. 

Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner. 
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A  POET  OF  FRENCH  CANADA. 


IN  Mr.  Hamerton's  charming  book, 
Human  Intercourse,  occurs  an  anecdote 
about  a  Frenchman  who,  on  hearing 
mentioned  the  name  of  an  English  artist 
of  some  distinction  in  his  own  country, 
exclaimed,  "  Son  nom  n'est  pas  connu 
au  Salon  ;  done  il  n'existe  pas."  Exclu- 
siveness  of  this  kind  is  no  doubt  com- 
mendable as  a  principle,  but  its  results 
are  far  from  pleasant  to  any  one  thus 
kept  outside  the  pale.  Unfortunately, 
colonies  are  too  often  made  to  assume 
this  position,  much  against  their  strong 
young  wills.  When  their  energies  are 
for  a  moment  turned  away  from  what 
is  supposed  to  be  their  legitimate  func- 
tion of  trade,  the  recognition  they  get 
is  small  and  grudgingly  doled  out  by 
the  mother  country.  England,  with' 
her  boundless  stores  of  literature,  nat- 
urally looks  upon  her  transatlantic  col- 
ony as  by  nature  intended  to  supply 
prize  beef  and  to  be  seamed  with  rail- 
ways. She  is  more  than  satisfied  if  the 
beef  is  sound  and  the  railways  are  kept 
in  good  repair.  Indeed,  so  far  as  other 
things  are  concerned,  Canada  seems  to 
hold  the  place  of  a  modern  Nazareth, 
out  of  which  no  good  can  bo  expected 
to  come  ;  and  if  it  so  happens  that  the 
quelques  arpens  de  neige  do  occasion- 
ally show  something  worth  reading  and 
thinking  about,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  treated  as  a  useless  form  of  colonial 
produce  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 
In  the  United  States  it  fares  little  better 
with  the  Canadian  writer,  for  his  critic, 
who  often  possesses  his  own  share  of 
American  self-assertiveness,  is  only  too 
glad  of  a  chance  to  throw  into  relief  the 
productions  of  a  literature  still  en  ba# 
age  by  contrast  with  one  still  younger. 
Canada,  thus  placed  between  the  com- 
parative indifference  of  England  and 

1  The   only  notice  of  M.  Frechette's  work 
known  to  me  is  to  be  found  in  The  Catholic 
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the  positive  coldness  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  forced  to  fall  back  upon  her 
own  resources  of  self-praise,  almost  de- 
structive of  true  critical  standards.  The 
Canadian  press  represents  the  country 
as  teeming  with  inglorious  Miltons,  and 
the  party  cry  of  "  Canada  First "  be- 
comes the  watchword  of  a  school  of 
provincial  writers  whose  strongest  point 
is  the  richness  of  laudatory  adjectives  to 
be  given  to  the  members  without  stint. 
In  the  colony,  the  lack  of  a  large  and 
cultivated  reading  public  allows  the  re- 
viewer to  praise  in  what  terms  he  pleases, 
while  the  critics  of  periodicals  in  other 
countries,  not  free  from  the  provincial- 
ism of  large  cities,  seem  to  treat  de  haut 
en  bos  anything  out  of  the  acknowledged 
circle  of  the  highest  literary  life.  The 
Canadian  poet's  lot  is  thus  by  no  means 
a  happy  one;  and  it  is  with  the  hope 
of  striking  a  fair  average  between  the 
fulsome  praises  of  Canadian  journalism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost  com- 
plete silence  of  the  outside  English 
press,  on  the  other,1  that  the  writer  has 
undertaken  his  task.  First,  let  us  cast 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  actual  condition 
of  French  Canada,  to  see  whether  a  fit 
home  for  poetry  can  be  found  in  so  ice- 
bound a  province.  Secondly,  we  shall 
examine  the  poetical  work  of  one  who 
deserves  to  be  known  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  own  country. 


Where  else  in  America  can  one  look 
for  conditions,  past  and  present,  better 
adapted  to  poetic  themes  and  a  certain 
degree  of  literary  culture  than  in  New 
France  ?  Quebec,  in  spite  of  a  climate 
as  severe  as  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
incloses  in  its  now  crumbling  walls  a 
history  more  varied  and  better  known 

World,  a  publication  nnknowii,  except  by  name, 
to  numbers  of  English  readers. 
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than  that  of  any  other  city  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  no  historical  panorama  is 
richer  in  contrasts  than  that  which,  be- 
ginning with  Carrier,  Champlain,  and 
Laval,  brings  us  down  to  Wolfe,  Mont- 
calm,  and  LeVis,  with  the  bronze  face  of 
the  savage  as  a  perpetual  background. 
Companies  of  traders,  cowled  monks, 
Sulpician  bishops,  Jesuits,  royal  govern- 
ors and  intendants,  English  generals  and 
nobles,  one  after  another,  have  played 
their  part  in  this  fortress  of  the  west, 
while  around  the  incidents  of  their  rule 
has  slowly  collected  a  mass  of  story,  tra- 
dition, and  legend.  The  original  facts 
of  these  tales,  although  obscured  by  suc- 
cessive repetitions  through  the  gossip  of 
generations,  still  retain  much  of  their 
early  freshness ;  and  when  related  by  a 
graybeard  habitant  to  a  group  around 
a  winter  fire,  they  carry  one's  thoughts 
back  to  the  days  when  the  white  banner 
of  the  Bourbons  fluttered  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  citadel,  when  the  faille 
and  corvee  still  embittered  the  peasant's 
bread.  Feudal  burdens  have  long  since 
passed  away.  Intendant  Bigot,  whose 
name  is  even  yet  a  curse  in  the  country, 
would  have  less  chance  of  peculation 
nowadays ;  but  during  all  regimes,  not- 
withstanding every  change,  one  power  has 
never  for  a  moment  slackened  its  grasp. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  more  frowning 
than  ever,  keeps  a  firm  hand  on  this 
country,  now  almost  her  last  stronghold. 
The  orders  of  Sulpicians,  Re'collets,  and 
Jesuits,  finding  their  influence  slowly  on 
the  wane  in  Europe,  sent  out  to  French 
Canada  detachment  after  detachment  of 
priests  and  missionary  monks  ;  by  these 
means  gradually  bringing  the  whole  prov- 
ince under  their  sway.  In  all  their 
absorbing  work  of  settling  the  country, 
of  establishing  parishes  and  bishoprics, 
of  exacting  tithes  for  the  building  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  they  never 
entirely  forgot  the  pressing  educational 
wants  of  the  people,  and  they  gave 
them  such  instruction  as  the  reaction- 
ary views  of  the  orders  would  admit. 


In  the  numberless  monastic  establish- 
ments which  dot  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  with  their  sombre  piles  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  to  which  Heine's 
epithet  of  ecoles  polytechniques  de  Vob- 
scurantisme,  alas,  so  fitly  applies,  there 
is,  in  spite  of  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  over  patristic  latinity  and  the 
metaphysics  of  the  schools,  a  spirit  of 
studious  and  peaceful  culture  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  It  has  been  much  the  fashion 
of  late  with  English-speaking  Canadians 
to  discuss  the  ecclesiastical  influences 
upon  education  in  Quebec,  as  though 
their  sole  result  must  be  philosophical 
views  as  vicious  as  those  of  Aquinas, 
expressed  in  scholastic  rhetoric.  But, 
apart  from  the  stupefying  air  of  medi- 
aevalism  which  the  student  breathes  in 
the  Romish  seminaries  and  colleges  of 
Lower  Canada,  something  better  must 
doubtless  be  gained  from  a  thorough 
training  in  Latin  and  an  intercourse  with 
priests,  of  whom  at  least  a  fair  propor- 
tion may  be  called  cultivated  men.  The 
time  spent  in  other  institutions  upon 
mathematics  and  pure  science  is  there 
devoted  to  endless  Latin  themes,  the 
tedious  subtleties  of  formal  logic,  and 
other  studies  of  a  distinctly  literary  kind. 
Hence  a  certain  finish  in  matters  of 
style  and  taste,  which  leaves  upon  the 
writing  of  French  in  Canada  a  stamp 
too  often  absent  in  English  of  analo- 
gous nature.  The  local  newspapers,  for 
example,  being  addressed  to  different 
nationalities,  are  necessarily  written  in 
one  language  or  the  other ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  French 
journalists  possess  on  the  whole  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  their  language  and  write 
with  purer  diction  than  their  English 
rivals.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  while 
the  former  have  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowed the  cours  de  rhetorique  of  a  pro- 
vincial college,  the  latter  often  seem  to 
have  received  no  training  at  all  except 
in  a  newspaper  office. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
circumstances  of  public  life  in  Quebec, 
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an  incentive  for  a  cultivated  man  to 
devote  himself  to  literature  appears  in 
the  pettiness  of  a  political  career.  For 
while  in  a  broader  arena  politics  may 
lead  to  generous  action  and  self-sacrifice, 
a  mere  game  of  in  and  out,  in  which 
the  smallest  of  personal  ambitions  and 
jealousies  are  ever  prominent,  can  offer 
no  temptation  to  a  poet.  Thus,  al- 
though many  an  able  man  has  wasted 
his  talents  in  the  acrimony  of  debate 
or  in  the  columns  of  a  third-rate  local 
press,  the  truly  representative  writers 
of  Canada  have  given  their  energies 
to  more  enduring  and  dignified  work. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true  (and  among 
them  we  must  place  the  subject  of  this 
article),  have  for  a  time  written  in  party 
newspapers  ;  but  the  best  of  them  have 
always  withdrawn  before  it  was  too  late. 
Finally,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
real  isolation  of  a  large  and  growing 
community,  whose  religious  prejudices, 
fomented  by  a  somewhat  unscrupulous 
hierarchy,  have  served  to  accentuate  the 
natural  difference  of  language  and  race 
which  prevents  them  from  mingling  free- 
ly with  their  English  neighbors.  Sev- 
ered in  this  way  from  the  general  inter- 
ests of  their  own  country,  and  a  fortiori 
from  those  of  the  outside  world,  with  an 
intellectual  horizon  of  which  the  Index 
Expurgatorius  forms  the  boundary,  the 
writers  of  French  Canada  have  been  fain 
to  seek  in  the  history  and  traditions  of 
their  province  a  field  offering  fair  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  mental  power.  Now 
and  again  an  independent  spirit  shakes 
off  prelatical  supremacy,  but  a  stern  law 
of  taboo  makes  him  an  outcast  among 
his  own  people,  who  literally  boycott 
him ;  or  it  drives  him  into  the  ranks  of 
the  English,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
generation,  race  and  language  disappear. 

1  It  may  be  well  to  state,  as  an  example  of 
the  Church's  power  in  Quebec,  that  certain 
strictures  on  the  Jesuits  contained  in  the  first 
edition  of  Garneau's  History  of  Canada  were 
withdrawn  in  the  second ;  not,  indeed,  from 
the  discovery  of  facts  casting1  new  light  on  the 
machinations  of  that  holy  order,  but  simply 


As  may  be  expected,  therefore,  men  of 
talent  who,  from  policy  or  from  convic- 
tion, remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
find  their  safest  and  pleasantest  activity 
in  a  region  where  the  priest  ceases  to 
interfere.  The  folk-tales  of  the  early 
settlers,  the  struggles  of  the  infant  col- 
ony and  its  heroes,  the  strife  between 
the  French  and  the  English,  —  all  these 
become  for  them  subjects  of  inspiration  ; 
and  as  a  successful  treatment  of  prose 
fiction  would  demand  a  greater  strength 
of  construction  and  sense  of  literary  per- 
spective than  a  clerical  education  can 
impart,  it  is  natural  that  these  stories 
should  find  expression  best  of  all  in 
short  narrative  poems,  often  of  semi- 
lyrical  nature.  Thus,  when  one  exam- 
ines the  literature  of  New  France,  it 
appears  that,  with  the  single  noteworthy 
exception  of  Garneau,  the  historian,  the 
men  of  more  than  usual  ability  and  cul- 
ture have  devoted  their  gifts  (if  they 
have  not  wasted  them  in  the  consuming 
fire  of  party  journalism)  to  the  writing 
of  national  poetry.1  It  might  be  thought 
by  careless  persons  that  because  the 
country  is  young  its  voice  cannot  have 
passed  out  of  the  stage  of  boyhood ;  but 
to  show  that  one  singer,  at  least,  has 
touched  a  manly  and  commanding  note 
is  the  object  of  what  is  to  follow.2 

II. 

De  Banville,  in  one  of  his  charming 
Esquisses  Parisiennes,  tells  of  a  prize 
offered  by  a  rich  and  eccentric  Eng- 
lishman to  the  man  who  practices  the 
most  extraordinary  profession  imagina- 
able,  and  after  a  long  contest  it  is  as- 
signed "  a  un  poete  lyrique  qui  vit  de 
son  e*tat."  Canada  is  neither  very  ec- 
centric nor  very  conspicuously  wealthy, 
so  that  what  rewards  she  can  afford  to 

from  the  pressure  put  upon  the  author  by  the 
clerical  power  in  the  country. 

2  Louis  Honore"  Frechette.  Pele-Mele,  Mon- 
tre"al,  1877  ;  Les  Fleurs  Bore"ales,  Les  Oiseanx 
de  Neige,  Paris,  1881 ;  Le*gende  d'un  Peuple, 
Paris,  1887. 
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give  are  oftener  bestowed  upon  success- 
ful politicians  than  upon  poets,  however 
deserving.  In  spite  of  the  praise  given 
in  plenty  to  his  earliest  verses,  M. 
Louis  Honore  Frechette  found  himself 
driven  into  journalism  for  some  years  ; 
and  the  lack  in  Canada  of  a  large 
appreciative  public  induced  him  to 
entrust  the  first  edition  of  Les  Fleurs 
Boreales  to  a  Parisian  publisher.  Its 
appearance  was  soon  followed  by  the 
commendations  of  the  French  Academy 
and  a  crown  of  honoT.  His  last  volume, 
Legende  d'un  Peuple,  was  brought  out 
in  the  same  way,  and  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  a  eulogistic  preface  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Jules  Claretie.  So  well  was  M. 
Frechette  received  in  Paris  that  he  had 
at  one  time  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
settle  there,  in  the  hope  of  a  suitable  re- 
turn for  his  work.  One  could  hardly 
help  thinking  that  he  had  at  last  wea- 
ried of  the  Canadian  mistress,  whose 
smiles  were  slow  in  coming,  and  that 
in  leaving  her  he  remembered  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  "  Pour  quitter  la  maitresse, 
il  faut  quitter  la  ville."  However,  this 
purpose  has  not  been  carried  out,  for  the 
poet  has  returned,  laden  with  honors,  to 
his  Canadian  home,  probably  intending 
to  show  his  countrymen  that  he  is  still 
alive  to  feelings  of  patriotism  which  he 
has  sung  so  often  and  so  well. 

His  poems  fall  naturally  into  two 
classes  :  one  treating  of  national,  that  is 
French  Canadian  subjects ;  the  other 
consisting  of  verses  which  might  have 
been  written  in  any  country,  with  due 
regard  to  local  colors.  The  former  are 
found  almost  entirely  in  Le'gende  d'un 
Peuple,  to  the  contents  of  which  must 
be  added  two  or  three  from  Les  Fleurs 
Boreales.  They  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  nobler  days  of  our  coun- 
try, when  patriotism  had  not  degener- 
ated into  mere  provincial  sentiment  and 
race  hatred,  when  the  antagonism  be- 
tween English  and  French  was  as  le- 
gitimate a  feeling  in  Canada  as  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies. 


But  they  do  much  more  than  this.  Be- 
ginning with  the  solitudes  of  the  prime- 
val forest,  broken  only  by  the  red  man 
in  pursuit  of  his  game,  they  retrace  in  a 
long  series  of  pictures  the  history  of  a 
colony  brilliant  even  under  a  cloud  of 
obscurity.  As  it  comes  down  through 
successive  ages,  this  epic  in  short  poems 
shows  in  three  epochal  divisions  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  from  wilderness 
into  settlement,  from  settlement  to  the 
strife  of  the  occupants,  and  from  the 
victory  of  the  English  race  to  events 
still  painfully  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
Canadians. 

"O  notre  histoire,  derm  de  perles  ignore'es," 
says  the  poet ;  and  with  the  most  fin- 
ished art  he  arranges  the  jewels  of  his 
casket,  disposing  each  so  as  to  bring  out 
its  best  and  purest  glitter.    But  although 
in  his  superb  historical  pictures  group- 
ing, light  and  shade,  and  other  matters 
of  technique  are   attended   to   even  in 
their   minutest   details,  it   is    evidently 
with  the  forerunners  of  civilization  that 
he  best  loves  to  dwell,  —  with  the  men 
impelled  by  that  spirit 
"  Which  bids  men  be  and  bear  and  do 
And  die  beneath  blind  skies  or  blue." 

Only  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  his- 
tory as  this  poet  possesses  can  give 
one  an  adequate  idea  of  what  was  done 
by  our  forefathers  in  their  struggle  of 
centuries  against  the  treachery  of  the 
Indian,  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and 
the  advance  of  a  foreign  race.  M.  Fre*- 
chette,  learned  and  patient  as  a  monk, 
has  expended  all  his  energy  and  poetic 
gifts  in  immortalizing  the  courage  and 
strength  of  the  heroes  who  proved 
what  was  the  stuff  of  which  the  old  Gal- 
lic temper  was  made.  Cartier,  La  Salle, 
Jolliet,  Daulac,  the  missionary  mar- 
tyrs, and  others  usually  left  "  unnamed 
among  the  chronicles  of  kings  "  stand 
first  with  him ;  and  though  generals 
and  statesmen  get  a  full  share  of 
praise,  it  is  with  humbler  men  that  he 
chiefly  loves  to  linger.  In  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend,  I'Abbe'  Tanguay, 
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he  commends  him  for  setting  right  "  the 
thankless  ness  of  history,"  but  to  M.  Fre- 
chette himself  all  thanks  arc  due  for 
thus  placing  in  their  niches  of  fame  men 
so  long  neglected.  Such  were  Daulac, 
Cadieux,  and  Sauriol.  Daulac  was  the 
leader  of  a  little  band  of  men  who  de- 
fended Montreal  against  an  attack  of 
the  Iroquois.  Intrenched  at  the  head 
of  a  rapid  on  the  Ottawa  which  the  ca- 
noes had  to  pass,  these  seventeen  brave 
fellows  suddenly  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  yelling  horde  ;  their  am- 
buscade had  been  discovered.  After 
three  days'  resistance,  Daulac  alone  was 
left.  Seizing  a  keg  of  gunpowder,  he 
hurled  it,  kindled,  at  the  assailants  ;  but 
falling  short,  it  exploded,  and  showed  the 
savages  this  horrible  picture  :  — 
1  •  Sur  an  monceau  de  morts  et  dans  le  sang  qui 

bout, 

Un  seul  des  assie'ge's  i't ait,  reste"  debout, 
Et  tragique,  hagard,  devenu  fou,  farouche, 
Les   yeux  fixes  d'horreur  et  I'e'cume   a  la 

Louche, 
Afiu  de  les  soustraire  aux  vainqueurs  cour- 

rouce*s, 

Une  hache  a  la  main  achevait  les  blesses  !  " 
A  volley  ends  the  tragedy,  and  the  In- 
dians, overcome  by  the  dauntlessness  of 
the  pale-face,  put  off  their  plan  of  massa- 
cre. Once  more  the  colony  was  saved. 
The  story  of  Cadieux  is  a  touching 
one.  He  and  a  party  of  trappers,  rich- 
ly laden  with  furs,  were  descending  the 
Ottawa  in  canoes,  when  one  of  the  men 
declared,  just  as  they  had  camped  for 
the  night,  that  Iroquois  scouts  were  in 
the  neighborhood.  Defense  is  impossi- 
ble ;  some  brave  man  must  sacrifice  his 
life  by  putting  the  enemy  on  a  wrong 
trail.  Cadieux  is  ready  ;  and  the  poet 
sets  off  his  devotion  by  a  description  of 
the  hero :  — 

' '  Nul  d'entre  d'eux  ne  savait  raconter  niiuux 

que  I ui. 
Ni  rendre,  avec  des  chants  rythme's  BUT  la 

pagaie, 

Le  voyage  plus  court  et  la  route  plus  gaie. 
II  c'tait.  Tin" n H •  un  peu  pere  de  ses  chansons ; 
I'.t  poete  11  l'-t  1 1 1',  sans  aueunes  lemons 
Que  les  strophes  du  vent  qui  berce  la  feitil- 


Le  jour  sur  ravirou,  le  soir  a  la  veill£e, 
Dans  la  naivete*  d'une  aine  sans  de'tours, 
Aux  cchos  du  de'sert  il  chantaitses  amours." 

As  Cadieux  fires  a  farewell  shot  on  his 
way  up  the  stream,  the  canoes  are 
launched  in  a  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  river.  Hearken  to  the  description 
of  the  descent  of  Sept-Chutes  :  — 

"  Tout  disparait  soudaiu  dans  1'ombre  et  dans 

1'e'curae : 
Emporte'e   au   courant   qui   tournoie   et  qui 

fume, 
Dans  le  bouillonuement  des  lames  en   ru- 

meurs, 

Chaque  embarcation  f  uit  avec  ses  rameurs. 
Les  hardis  canotiers  luttent  dans  la  tempete ; 
Le  coup  d'oeil  en  arret,  le  bras  sur,  tenant 

tgte 

Au  choc  tumultueux  des  flots  e'chevele's, 
Us  "-indent  sans  palir  les  canots  aii'ol <•:-•, 
A  travers  les  e*cueils  qui  sans  cesse  surgis- 

sent. 
Bondissant  au  soinmet  des  vagues  qui  mu- 

gissent, 
Ou  plongeant  tout  a  coup  dans  les  e"croule- 

nients 
Des  remous  en  f  ureur,  ces  dompteurs  d'e'le'- 

ments 
Sur  1'abime  fougueux  passent  comme   des 

rfrves : 
Pendant  que  derriere  eux  sur  la  pente  des 

graves, 
Les  grands  pins  chevelus,  pleins  de  brume 

et  de  bruit, 
Comme  des  spectres  noirs  s'enfoncent  dans 

la  nuit." 

Cadieux,  it  is  supposed,  eluded  all  pur- 
suit, for  some  time  after  his  body  was 
found,  unmutilated,  in  a  shallow,  uncov- 
ered grave,  beside  which  had  been  plant- 
ed a  rude  wooden  cross.  A  few  verses 
rudely  scrawled  on  a  piece  of  bark 
found  in  the  dead  man's  hand  are  still 
sung  in  the  country  under  the  name  of 
Complainte  a  Cadieux. 

In  the  sinister  episode  of  Sauriol  the 
author  shows  how  a  long  warfare  with 
the  Indians  had  developed  in  the  white 
man  the  love  of  complete  if  treacherous 
revenge.  The  ruins  of  a  tavern  on  the 
outskirts  of  Montreal  were  once  the  scene 
of  a  capitulation  signed  by  Vaudreuil  in 
the  presence  of  Amherst,  the  owner  of  the 
tavern,  and  his  son  Jean.  The  city  is 
given  up,  but  these  two  men  have  not  sur- 
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rendered.  Jean,  seizing  his  gun,  takes 
to  the  woods,  whence,  secretly  supported 
by  his  father,  lie  keeps  up  for  months  a 
solitary  guerrilla  war  on  the  new  English 
garrison.  Uay  after  day,  with  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  Angelus,  a  shot  is  heard, 
and  a  redcoat  rolls  over  into  the  dull 
green  waters  of  the  moat,  or  falls  dead 
into  the  arms  of  another  sentry.  So 
constant  is  tliis,  and  so  fruitless  are  the 
battues  of  the  neighboring  woods  or- 
ganized by  Amherst,  that  the  garrison, 
in  terror  of  this  one  man's  unerring  shot, 
hardly  dare  to  stray  outside  the  town. 
But  the  approach  of  winter  with  its 
snowfall  at  last  betrays  Sauriol,  for  his 
footsteps  are  traced  to  his  hiding-place, 
—  the  cave  of  a  she-bear  that  he  has 
killed.  Surrounded  by  his  foes,  his 
courage  does  not  flinch. 

' '  Messieurs,  dit-il,    avant   que  nous  partions 

ensemble, 
Ecoutez  bien  ces  mots  que  je  dis  sans  re- 

mord; 
Je  suis  un  meurtrier,  je  me  condainne   a 

mort : 
Mais  vous,  les  agresseurs !  vous,  nation  vo- 

race ! 

Oui,  vous,  les  e'ternels  ennemis  de  ma  race  ! 
Bourreaux  de  moii  pays,  vous  mourrez  avec 

moi! 

II  dit,  et,  froidement,  sans  hate,  sans  e"moi, 
Tire  son  pistolet  dans  le  baril  de  poudre  ;  " 

and  some  thirty  fresh  victims,  with  him- 
self, are  added  to  the  list  of  the  slain. 

"Le  lendemain  matin,  parmi  les  corps  gi- 
sants, 

Sur  les  debris  glacis  d'un  d^sastre  qui  navre, 

On  trouvait  un  vieillar  dpenche"  sur  un  ca- 
davre 

Qu'il  semblait  a  son  co3ur  presser  avec  trans- 
port .  .  . 

On  s'approcha  de  lui ;  le  pauvre  homme 
(5tait  mort." 

The  horrible  and  the  pathetic  seem  to 
rouse  the  sympathies  of  M.  Frechette 
as  nothing  else  can.  Le  Drapeau  Fan- 
tome  is  an  illustration  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  depicts  a  touching  incident. 
On  a  pine-covered  cape  near  the  Sault 
Sainte  Marie,  whose  musical  name  our 
neighbors  now  vulgarize  in  the  "  Soo," 
the  French  formerly  held  a  fort,  left  in 


charge  of  a  small  body  of  men  at  about 
the  time  of  the  cession  of  Canada  to 
England.  The  guards  die  of  neglect 
and  old  age,  with  the  exception  of  Ca- 
dot,  an  old  sergeant.  Refusing  to  be- 
lieve in  the  departure  of  the  main  body 
of  the  French  troops,  he  remains  alone 
for  long  years,  undisturbed  except  by 
the  voyageurs.  He  even  defies  a  party 
of  English  soldiers  sent  to  take  the  fort. 
Year  after  year  rolls  by,  while  the  poor 
old  soldier  faithfully  goes  his  solitary 
rounds,  hoping  against  hope,  and  finally 
dying  like  an  abandoned  animal.  The 
deep  pathos  of  this  poem,  which  finds 
an  echo  in  the  occasional  slow  movement 
of  its  verses,  would  only  be  spoiled  by 
quotation. 

Here  and  in  Jean  Sauriol,  we  begin 
to  see  the  feeling  that  underlies  the  later 
work  of  M.  Frechette, — a  strong  at- 
tachment to  France  and  French  influ- 
ence in  Canada,  with  a  corresponding 
hatred  of  everything  English.  "  Un- 
derlies "  scarcely  expresses  the  intensity 
of  the  spirit  which  animates  many  po- 
ems, and  forms  the  sole  inspiration  of 
others.  There  is  nothing  fleurdelisS  in 
this  sentiment ;  it  is  purely  national, 
though  at  times  a  little  vague.  The 
poet's  rich  vocabulary  can  hardly  sup- 
ply him  with  epithets  enough  with  which 
to  brand  the  name  of  Bourbon  and  the 
counselors  who  encouraged  that  dynasty 
in  their  contempt  for  Canada.  Vol- 
taire's unlucky  expression  is  once  more 
dragged  out  and  pilloried  ;  Louis  XV. 
is  described  as  "  satyre  au  Pare  aux 
Cerfs,  esclave  au  Trianon ;  "  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour  is  " gueuse" 
"femme  liibrique"  and  what  not.  With 
the  advance  of  the  work,  the  expression 
becomes,  if  possible,  hai-sher  ;  the  acme 
being  reached  with  the  treatment  of  the 
last  period,  —  that  which  comprises 
French  Canadian  history  from  the  re- 
bellion of  1837  to  the  outbreak  in  the 
northwest  provinces,  nearly  four  years 
ago.  In  Saint  Denis,  Spes  Ultima,  and 
other  poems  the  old  race  hatreds  are 
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encouraged,  national  differences  are  en- 
venomed, and  the  poet's  strength  is  em- 
ployed in  embittering  the  heart  of  the 
Frank  against  the  Saxon.  Pushed  so 
far  as  it  is  in  his  last  writings,  those 
which  discuss  the  unfortunate  Kiel  af- 
fair, the  feeling  becomes  positively  rabid 
and  absurd.  Fancy  a  poet  so  lost  to 
taste  as  to  speak  of  the  Orangemen  in 
such  verses  as  these :  — 

"  Laches  buveurs  de  sang !  pieds  plats  et  fronts 
e*troits 

...  la  potence  seule  a  re'joui  votre  Sine." 

The  misnomer  of  dernier  martyr  ap- 
plied to  Kiel,  a  mere  raiser  of  sedition, 
contumacious  to  the  last,  would  be  laugh- 
able, were  it  not  a  sign  of  the  stormy 
feelings  still  agitating  the  breasts  of  the 
French  Canadian  people.  M.  Frechette 
may  at  some  future  day  have  the  mixed 
pleasure  of  being  charged  with  the  grave 
responsibility  of  provoking  ill-will  which 
the  last  disturbances  in  Canada  brought 
into  most  regrettable  activity.  Far  be 
it  from  any  one's  intention  to  cast  upon 
him  undeserved  imputation,  for  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  feeling  which  inspires 
these  poems  ;  the  language,  too,  is  often 
noble  and  stirring;  but  it  may  be  asked 
whether  a  broader  and  less  selfish  spirit 
would  not  have  tried  to  see  another  side 
to  the  question,  and  would  not  have  at- 
tempted, if  only  in  one  poem  (for  Le 
Drapeau  Anglais  does  not  count),  to 
show  the  English  view  of  all  the  trouble. 
But  our  writer  prefers  most  chirurgeonly 
to  rub  the  sore,  when  he  might  have 
brought  the  plaster.  A  partisan,  it  is 
true,  whether  pamphleteer  or  poet  (M. 
Frechette1  is  both),  rarely  deliberates; 
the  flattering  sensation  of  aping  Tyrtaeus 
is  much  too  tempting.  No  one  who  has 
read  Canadian  history  to  any  purpose  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  truth.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  French  Canadians  there  was 
at  one  time  much  oppression ;  there 
was  crying  injustice  ;  there  was  favorit- 
ism shown  to  the  dominant  race ;  there 


was  contempt  of  the  most  galling  kind 
for  the  conquered  ;  and  too  often  con- 
cessions were  made  with  bad  grace. 
Still,  much  has  been  done  by  the  more 
tolerant  men  of  English  blood  (Lord 
Durham,  Lord  Dorchester,  and  many 
Canadians)  in  attempting  to  weld  the 
conflicting  races  and  creeds  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass.  This  it  is  which  a  great 
number  of  French  Canadians  —  le  parti 
national  —  not  only  resist,  but  with 
grossest  selfishness  persistently  ignore  in 
all  their  writings.  Rightly  jealous  of 
religion  and  language,  they  allow  this 
commendable  feeling  to  sour  into  the 
worst  forms  of  prejudice,  the  result  of 
which  is  wrangling  and  perpetual  dis- 
content on  both  sides.  Poems  like  sev- 
eral in  Legende  d'un  Peuple  must  bear 
a  large  share  of  the  blame,  if  efforts  to 
consolidate  this  divided  people  into  a 
nation  have  till  now  met  with  very  im- 
perfect success. 

The  same  want  of  balance  occurs  in 
M.  Frechette's  treatment  of  the  leaders 
in  the  rebellion  of  1837.  The  poem  of 
Papineau,  in  Les  Fleurs  Bore"ales,  is  fair- 
ly representative.  Now,  Papineau,  like 
several  of  his  fellow-rebels,  was  amnes- 
tied, and  soon  after  his  return  to  Can- 
ada withdrew  to  Montebello  on  the  Ot- 
tawa, where  he  seems  to  have  spent  his 
declining  years  in  dreaming  over  the 
past  and  framing  vast  schemes  for  the 
future  of  his  race. 

"  Gloire,  succes,  revers,  douleurs  sans  treve, 
Tout  un  monde  endormis'e'veillait  comme  un 

reve  ; 
II  lui  semblait  entendre,  au  milieu  des  ru- 

meurs, 

Appel  de'sespe're'  d'un  peuple  qui  s'effare, 
Sou   grand  nom  re'souner,   ainsi  qu'une  fan- 
fare, 
Au  dessus  d'immenses  clameurs." 

The  tone  of  this  is  too  high-pitched. 
Such  eulogy  on  such  a  man  is  over- 
drawn, if  not  tumid.  One  thing  for 
which  Papineau  was  not  distinguished 
in  that  parody  on  rebellions  was  cour- 
age. He  did  not  take  part  in  a  single 
engagement ;  and  when  the  cause  be- 
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came  hopeless  he  rapidly  crossed  the 
frontier,  leaving,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
.several  fur  less  guilty  men  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  high  treason.  Most  of  the 
leaders  did  the  same  ;  he  was  merely 
primus  inter  pares.  In  fact,  the  end  of 
the  rebellion,  so  far  as  its  chiefs  were 
concerned,  is  a  rather  pungent  satire  on 
its  pompous  debut  —  the  old,  old  tale  of 
the  chestnuts  in  the  fire.  To  celebrate 
the  coryphaeus  of  this  movement  in  the 
following  verses,  — 

"  L'on  efit  dit  que  dejk  sa  tete  glorieuse 
Rayonnait  d'imniortalite' ;  " 

to  speak  of  his  death  as 

"  cet  astre  qui  s'e"teignait," 
or 

"  Ce  nYtait  pas  la  mort,  c'e"tait  1'apotheose," 

is  to  employ  the  most  grandiose  manner 
of  Hugo  on  a  very  unworthy  subject. 
When  Hugo  writes  of  Napoleon,  he  tells 
us  that  the  numbers  throng  in  crowds 
upon  his  fiery  lips  ;  but  when  M.  Fre*- 
chette  falls  into  the  same  mannerism  in 
describing  the  leader  in  a  provincial 
struggle,  whose  name  in  certain  circles 
raises  a  smile  of  not  altogether  quiet 
contempt,  why,  "  c'est  tout  simplement 
f aire  bourn,  bourn  !  "  How  much  great- 
er is  the  reader's  pleasure  on  turning 
from  this  blistered  writing  to  a  poem  en- 
titled Vive  la  France !  in  which  love  for 
the  old  land  is  unspoiled  by  any  expres- 
sion of  hatred  towards  England.  The 
facts  of  the  narrative  are  simply  that 
a  few  warm-hearted  Canadians  offered 
their  services  to  the  French  consul  at 
Quebec  to  aid  the  cause  of  France  after 
Bazaine's  base  surrender  of  Metz.  They 
were  humble  working-folk,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment of  generous  ardor  they  became 
heroes.  Surely  one  does  not  think  less 
of  their  offer  because  the  law  of  nations 
would  not  admit  its  being  accepted.  Lis- 
ten to  the  simple,  heartfelt  words  of  their 
spokesman :  — 

"  Monsieur  le  consul,  on  nous  apprend  la-bas 
Que  la  France  trahie  a  besoin  de  soldats. 
On  ne  sait  pas  chez  nous  ce  que  c'est  que  la 
guerre ; 


Mais   nous   sommes   d'un   saug   qu'on    u'in- 

tiniide  guere, 

Et  je  me  suis  laissd  dire  4110  nos  uuciens 
Ont  su  ce  que  c'dtait  que  les  canons  | missions. 
Au  reste,  pas  besoiu  d'etre  instruit,  que  je 

sache, 

Pour  se  faire  tuer  ou  branclir  une  hache  ; 
Et  c'est  la  hache  en  main  que  nous  partirons 

tous; 
Car  la  France,  monsieur,  la  France,  voyez- 

vous. 

Oui,  monsieur  le   consul,  reprit-il,  nous   ne 

sommes 
Que  cinq  cents  aujourd'hui ;  mais,  tonnerre ! 

des  hommes 
Nous  en  aurons,  allez !     Prenez  toujours  cinq 

cents, 
Et  dix  mille  demain  vous  repondront,  Pre1- 

sents!  " 

The  note  is  strong  and  true ;  never  has 
this  poet's  hand  struck  firmer.  When 
in  humble  places  he  finds  a  generous  im- 
pulse, a  thrill  of  honest  love  or  enthusi- 
asm, or  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  his  genius 
answers  with  a  sympathetic  burst,  and  a 
noble  poem  is  written.  Higher  praise  it 
is  impossible  to  find ;  for  when  a  poet's 
inspiration  rises  with  the  moral  strength 
of  his  theme,  and  when,  on  the  contrary, 
the  meanest  passions  and  strife  of  men 
can  stir  him  up  only  to  brassy  verses  and 
language  which  is  little  better  than  the 
veriest  billingsgate  of  literature,  it  tends 
to  show  that  heart  and  judgment  are 
after  all  in  their  right  place,  and  that 
his  wanderings  from  the  narrow  way  of 
true  poetry  must  be  pardoned  fully  and 
freely. 

Another  example  of  the  best  that  M. 
Frechette  can  accomplish  in  this  vein  is 
the  poem  La  De*couverte  du  Mississippi, 
which  stands  first  in  Les  Fleurs  Bordales. 
Its  breadth  of  conception  and  loftiness 
of  tone  convey  a  strong  suggestion  of  Les 
Orientales.  Whom,  indeed,  have  those 
fire-laden  verses  not  inspired  ?  So  com- 
plete is  their  influence  that  it  is  seen 
even  to  the  adoption  of  Hugo's  familiar 
swinging  stanza. 

"Le  grand  fleuve   dormait    couche"   dans  la 

savane, 

Dans  les  lointains  brumeux  passait  la  cara- 
vane 
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De   farouches  troupeaux   d'e"lans  et  de  bi- 
sons. 

Drape"  dans  les  rayons  de  1'aube  matinale 
Le  desert  de'ployait  sa  splendeur  virginale 

Sur  d'insondables  horizons." 
Fertile    in    historic    suggestion,    the 
stream  calls  up  a   host   of   names,  but 
first  of  all  Jolliet. 

"  Le  voyez-vous   la-bas,  debout  comme   un 

prophete, 

Le  regard  rayonnant  d'audace  satisfaite, 
La  main   tendue    au    loin    vers   1'Occident 

bronze1, 

Prendre  possession  de  ce  domaine  immense 
Au  nom  du  Dieu  vivant,  au  nom  du  roi  de 
France, 

Et  du  monde  civilise* ! 

"  Deux  siecles  sont  passes  depuis  que  son  ge'uie 
Nous  fraya  le  cbemin  de  la  terre  be'nie 
Que  Dieu  fit  avec  tant  de  prodigality  ; 
Qu'elle   garde  toujours,  dans  le  plis   de  sa 

robe, 

Pour  les  de'she'rite's  de  tous  les  coins  du  globe, 
Du  pain  avec  la  liberte1 !  ' ' 

Yes,  to  those  sturdy  pioneers  all  hon- 
or is  due,  —  to  the  men  whose  dauntless 
courage  led  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
western  world.  It  was  time  that  a  fine 
tribute  was  offered  to  the  memory  of 
Jolliet  and  of  Cavelier  de  La  Salle  in 
his  unknown  grave.  Note,  too,  the  hap- 
py manner  in  introducing  the  names 
suggested  by  the  stream  :  — 

"  0  grand  Meschace'be' !     Voyageur  taciturne, 
Bien  des  fois  au  rayon  de  1'e'toile  nocturne, 
Sur  tes  bords  endonnis   je  suis  venu  in'as- 

seoir ; 
Et  la,  seul  et  reveur,  perdu  sous  les  grands 

ormes, 

J'ai    souvent    du    regard    suivi    d'dtranges 
formes 

Glissant  dans  les  brumes  du  soir. 

"  Tantot  je  croyais  voir,  sous  les  vertes  arcades, 
Du  fatal  de  Soto  passer  les  cavalcades, 
En  jetant  au  de'sert  un  de'fi  solennel ! 
Tautot    c'e"tait    Marquette    errant   dans    la 

prairie, 
Impatient  d'offrir  un  monde  a  sa  patrie, 

Et  des  runes  a  1'Eternel !  " 
The  poet  at  one  time  used  to  spend 
many  hours  on  the  sedgy  banks  of  the 
slow-moving  river,  and  there,  during  the 
intervals  of  his  work,  he  found  the  motif 
for  what  is  after  all  his  finest  single 


conception.  No  pen  had  before  made  a 
special  subject  of  this  inland  tide,  now 
laden  with  vessels,  but  in  far-away  days 
disturbed  only  by  the  paddle  of  the  red 
man.  So  much  history  lay  concealed  in 
the  now  flourishing  western  country  that 
one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  suggestive 
power  which  could  condense  it  into  the 
limits  of  one  short  poem.  The  historic 
sense  of  M.  Frechette  is  so  marked 
(except  when  he  writes  of  the  "  Anglo- 
French  duel ")  that  light  and  shadow, 
perspective  and  artistic  effect,  all  find 
due  notice  in  this  masterly  production. 
Each  great  discoverer  gets  his  share  of 
notice  and  praise. 

Such,  then,  are  the  poems  which  win 
for  their  author  the  name  of  national 
poet,  —  a  title  which  he  may  perhaps  be 
willing  to  accept  at  the  hand  of  one  in 
whom  he  has  instilled  a  living  interest  in 
his  country  and  its  liistory.  For,  instead 
of  wasting  time  and  strength  on  foreign 
topics,  as  Cre'mazie  and  other  French 
Canadian  poets  have  done,  he  has  seen  in 
the  annals  of  his  native  land  a  wealth  of 
poetical  subjects  little  suspected  by  those 
whose  knowledge  of  Canadian  history  has 
been  formed  in  the  class-room,  under  a 
dry  and  prejudiced  pedagogue.  That  he 
should  defend  his  own  side  is  not  sur- 
prising, but  that  his  fire  and  conviction 
have  not  led  to  much  false  impression- 
ism is  indeed  remarkable.  From  the 
first  almost  to  the  last  the  balance  of 
judgment  is  preserved,  and  such  excep- 
tions as  have  been  mentioned  above,  re- 
grettable though  they  be,  serve  to  give 
greater  vividness  to  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  work.  Indeed,  his  good 
sense  is  throughout  so  noticeable  that 
the  more  rabid  writers  in  Quebec  utterly 
repudiate  M.  Frechette's  claim  to  the 
honor  of  a  national  or  representative 
Canadian  poet.  Can  the  reader  guess 
why  ?  At  the  beginning  of  this  article 
reference  was  made  to  the  strength  of 
the  clerical  element  in  Quebec,  but  no 
definite  idea  was  given  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  province  is  priest-ridden.  To 
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outsiders  it  is  hardly  possible  to  convey 
in  words  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
grinding  power  of  the  Church  in  this 
country.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  many 
of  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  province 

—  in  the  Saguenay  district,  for  example 

—  the  traveler  sees,  in  the  midst  of  a  col- 
lection of  hovels,  churches  and  presby- 
tbres  which  would  do  credit  to  thriving 
towns ;  and  to  one  whose  human  sym- 
pathies are  active  the  contrast  between 
the  unctuous  cure  and  his  etiolated  pa- 
rishioners is  at  once  significant  and  dis- 
couraging.     The  Church  flourishes   in 
followers  and  defenders  as  well   as   in 
purse.     Now,  M.  Frechette's  reading  in 
history  has  taught  him  that  the  influence 
of  the  priest,  whether  single  or  in  cohorts, 
has  never  been  in  the  direction  of  liberty 
and  enlightenment.     He  has  found,  as 
must  eveiy  candid   student  find,  that, 
notwithstanding   their   boasted   martyr- 
monks  and  their  zealous  bishops,  their 
endeavors   have    always   been    towards 
temporal  power,  which,  once  obtained, 
degenerates  into    ecclesiastical   tyranny 
of   the  most  inflexible   kind.     Could  a 
man  of  true  feeling,  a  lover  of  freedom 
political   and   intellectual,  find   any  in- 
spiration in  the  chronicles  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Canada,  except  in  so  far  as 
a  few  isolated  heroes  reminded  him  that 
the  man  was  not  invariably  absorbed  in 
the  priest  ?     Save  a  few  touches  about 
the  first  monks  butchered  by  the  Indians, 
not  a  line  is  given  to  the  memory  of  the 
Church   on   this   side   of   the  Atlantic. 
M.  Frechette  is  far  too  honest  to  praise 
where  he  does  not  feel,  and  he  deserves 
no  small  credit  for  having  passed  over 
in  almost  complete  silence  the    acts  of 
an   organized  despotism  with  which  he 
has  evidently  not  the  faintest  sympathy. 
Had  the  Church  been  the  loser  in  her 
struggles,  he  would  doubtless  have  had 
much  to  say  of  her  patience  and  bravery ; 
but  seeing  that  her  success  has  led  to 
systematic  oppression    and  a  policy   of 
obscurantism,  he  cannot,  w4th  his  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  find  one  word  in  her 


favor  as  an  institution.  The  devotee, 
who  sometimes  takes  to  review-writing, 
is  shocked  at  such  a  sin  of  omission,  for 
a  writer  in  La  Revue  Canadienne  has 
recently  made  a  desperate  effort  to  prove 
that  M.  Frechette  is  no  national  poet. 

The  remaining  poems  are  contained 
partly  in  Les  Fleurs  Boreales,  partly  in 
Les  Oiseaux  de  Neige,  and  in  a  small 
collection  entitled  Pele-Mele.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  short  copies  of  verses 
written  for  friends,  for  special  occasions, 
for  albums ;  they  naturally  show  the 
merits  and  the  defects  of  such  writings. 
Scrupulously  finished  in  metre  and  dic- 
tion, they  reach  a  high  level  of  stylistic 
excellence,  and  might  be  held  up  to 
many  a  provincial  verse-writer  as  models' 
of  neat  form.  Rarely  does  a  writer, 
trained  by  himself  rather  than  by  the 
criticism  of  enlightened  reviewers,  suc- 
ceed in  attaining  so  high  a  standard  as 
does  M.  Frechette  in  most  cases.  But  a 
poet  who  has,  like  him,  adopted  without 
question  the  principles  of  the  Romantic 
school,  who  openly  confesses  to  Hugola- 
try,  is  bound  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
details  of  execution ;  and  the  reader 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  variety  de- 
manded of  a  writer  of  French  verse. 
He  displays  in  these  compositions,  writ- 
ten many  years  ago,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  versification  that  proves  his 
study  of  the  greatest  of  modern  masters. 
Details  would  be  superfluous,  but  any 
reader  would  at  a  glance  be  struck  by  the 
turns  and  mannerisms,  the  diction  and 
technique,  so  familiar  to  every  one  from 
his  first  reading  of  Hugo.  The  hiatus, 
the  shifted  caesura,  the  full  stop  hi  the 
middle  of  the  verse,  the  broken  couplet, 
the  abuse  of  the  note  of  exclamation, 
are  perhaps  less  noticeable  in  the  early 
work  than  in  Legende  d'un  Peuple, 
upon  the  style  of  which  a  word  will 
presently  be  said  ;  but  the  stanzaic  form, 
the  sway  of  the  verse,  the  flashing  epi- 
thet and  simile,  are  everywhere,  brilliant 
examples  of  the  wish  to  write  in  keeping 
with  the  magnificent  model.  An  excel- 
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lent  specimen  is  found  in  La  Derniere 
Iroquoise,  a  hideous  tale  of  Indian  cru- 
elty. The  squaw  has  stolen  a  white 
child.  Before  tearing  it  to  pieces  and 
dancing  around  the  remains  in  a  style 
which  would  have  delighted  Dante,  she 
breaks  out  into  a  frenzied  address  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  calling  to  the  spirit 
of  the  river  to  remember  the  past,  when 
the  Indian  was  sole  lord  of  forest  and 
stream. 

"  Fleuve,  te  souvient-il  de  ces  jours  sans  image, 
Quand  dressant   au  printemps  son  wigwam 

sur  la  plage, 
L'Iroquois  sur  tes  bords   venait  chasser  le 

daim  ? 

De  nos  courses  sans  fin  te  souvient-il  encore 
Quand  le  vol  cadence1  de  1'aviron  sonore  1 
Emportait  nos  canots  bondissant  sur  ton  sein  ? 

"  Te  souvient-il  encore  de  la  brune  Indienne 
Dont  la  voix  se  melait,  sonore,  aeYienne, 

Aux  mille  murmures  du  soir, 
Qnand  elle  suspendait  a  la  frele  liane, 
Et  balanc,ait  au  vent  sa  mouvante  nagane, 

Berceau  d'un  guerrier  a  1'ceil  noir  ?  " 

In  spite  of  the  highly  poetized  expres- 
sion, the  Indian  is  not  treated  as  a  hero 
of  romance  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  Cooper- 
ism.  The  poet  is  far  too  well  aware, 
as  all  Canadians  are,  of  the  general 
moral  worthlessness  of  the  red-skin  to 
be  earned  away  by  single  cases  of  good 
conduct  into  vague  admiration  for  the 
race.  Still,  savage  pride  and  persistence 
are  worth  preserving,  even  though  one 
may  think  America  happy  in  reducing 
the  Indian's  hold  upon  the  land,  while 
deploring  the  method  and  its  results. 
Such  examples  of  aimless  and  beast-like 
vengeance  are  only  too  common  in  the 
history  of  this  continent. 

Without  further  multiplying  quota- 
tions, it  is  worth  noting  that  here  and 
there  our  poet  breaks  out  into  flashes  of 
poetic  imagery,  now  vivid,  now  graceful. 
In  La  Liberte*  occurs  the  following :  — 

"  De  saints  espoirs  ma  pauvre  Sine  s'inonde, 
Et  mon  regard  monte  vers  le  ciel  bleu, 

1  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  smooth  line  with  a 
banality  of  criticism,  but  the  paddle  is  not 
sonorous;  it  is  silent.  Besides,  the  epithet  is 


Quaud  j'apenjois  dans  les  fastes  dn  monde 
Comme  un  eclair  briller  le  doigt  de  Dieu .'  " 

Again,  in  a  sonnet  on  the  Thousand 
Islands,  we  find  them  described  as 
"  Chapelet  d'e'meraude  e'grene'  sur  les  eaux." 
Any  one  who  has  seen  the  lovely  group 
will  feel  the  fitness  of  this  delicate  fig- 
ure. Touches  of  this  sort  are  frequent 
in  M.  Frechette's  lighter  work.  So  far 
as  sonnets  go  (and  pity  it  is  that  every 
verse-writer  feels  bound  to  engender 
sonnets),  the  less  said  is  perhaps  the  bet- 
ter. A  cluster  of  purely  descriptive 
ones,  entitled  L'Anne"e  Canadienne,  in 
which  a  sonnet  stands  for  each  month 
and  tells  of  Canadian  duties  or  pleasures, 
with  several  odd  ones  originally  written 
for  albums,  which  might  have  been  left 
to  fulfill  their  blameless  function  in 
peace,  complete  his  tale.  Mr.  William 
Morris  once  declared  that  "  a  mediocre 
sonnet  is  more  hateful  to  gods  and  men 
than  any  other  versified  mediocrity,  .  .  . 
and  complete  success  is  not  common, 
even  where  the  thought  is  not  over 
deep."  Learning  and  practicing  a  dic- 
tum of  this  kind  are  only  second  to 
formulating  it ;  but  a  good  second  is  not 
always  attained,  —  certainly  not  by  M. 
Frechette  in  this  instance.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  an  indifferent  sonnet  is 
scarcely  more  acceptable  than  an  indif- 
ferent egg.  Let  us  hope  that  the  forth- 
coming volume,  Feuilles  Volantes,  will 
not  be  marked  by  weakness  in  sonnet- 
writing. 

The  later  work,  Legende  d'un  Peuple, 
shows  little  of  that  exquisiteness  of  fin- 
ish so  characteristic  of  the  early  poems, 
the  attention  to  trifles  which  suggests  a 
morning  spent  in  chasing  a  rhyme  or 
a  sounding  epithet.  Vigorous  alexan- 
drines are  the  form  of  the  national  poems, 
in  which  greater  stress  is  laid  upon  clear, 
forcible  expression  than  upon  chiseled 
metres  or  elaboration  of  language.  What 
is  lost  in  smoothness  is  atoned  for  by 

repeated  in  another  connection  some  verses  be- 
low. 
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manlier  vi^or;  and  these  poems  are  apt 
to  please,  not  so  much  by  single  excel- 
lence as  by  a  harmoni/ed  .strength, 
wliii-h  the  readers  of  his  more  youthful 
poetry  were  far  from  suspecting  possible 
from  his  pen.  If  it  is  no  injustice  to 
M.  Frechette,  one  may  venture  to  refer 
to  an  analogous  change  in  the  manner 
of  Victor  Hugo. 

But,  it  may  be  objected  by  a  reviewer 
of  this  review,  what  does  all  this  prove  ? 
—  for  it  cannot  be  said  from  this  show- 
ing that  the  Canadian  poet  is  the  origi- 
nator of  a  new  school.  Perfectly  true  ; 
but  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be  a 
great  inventor.  Some  things  are  much 
better  than  that  form  of  self-seeking 
vanity  which  displays  itself  in  eccen- 
tricities, or  in  paradoxical  theories  of 
poetry  with  applications  touching  the 
burlesque.  One  of  these  better  things  is 
to  follow  the  lead  of  a  master  greater 
than  one's  self,  a  duty  which  M.  Fre'- 
chette  has  assumed  with  a  modest  con- 
fidence that  has  assured  him  success. 
He  has  played  no  tricks  with  metre  or 
rhyme  ;  he  has  not  even  invented  a  new 
and  fantastic  stanza ;  but  the  materials 
he  found  to  hand  have  been  employed 
patiently  and  conscientiously,  in  the  hope 
of  a  reward  which  posterity  is  certainly 
preparing  for  him,  and  of  which  he  has 
already  reaped  the  first-fruits. 

And  now,  as  readers  of  critiques  gen- 
erally expect  a  Itonne  bouche,  let  us 
see  what  our  poet  has  to  offer  in  the 
shape  of  almost  the  only  love  poem  he 
has  ever  published,  the  purest,  sweetest 
verses  that  have  left  his  pen.  The  theme 
of  Renouveau,  which  is  inscribed  to  his 
wife,  is  as  old,  perhaps,  as  the  poetic 
art,  but  perfection  of  form  covers  the 
weakness  of  age.  A  walk  in  the  autumn 
woods,  with  the  sight  of  a  deserted  nest, 
brings  up  a  flood  of  recollections  of  past 
happy  springtides.  That  happy  season 
of  pairing  stands  out  in  contrast  with 
the  present,  gray  with  the  sere  of  falling 
leaves.  Then,  in  the  old  days,  — 


"  Le  soleil  e*tait  chaud,  la  brisi-  i-ai-rssuiito  ; 
De  feuilles  et  de  tteurs  les  rameaux  ^taient 

lourds, 

La  linottc  chaiitait  sa  gamine  £blonJ88ante 
1'ri-s  du  berceau  de  mousse  oil  dorruaient  ses 

amours. 

"  Alors  au  souvenir  des  ces  jours  clairs  et  roses, 
Qu'a  remplace1  1'automne  avec  son  ciel  mar- 

bre", 
Mon  coeur,  —  j'ai  quelquefois  de  ces  heures 

moroses,  — 
Mon  cceur  s'e"niut  devant  ce  vieux  nid  de"labre*. 

'*  Et  je  songeai  longtemps  a  mes  jeuues  anne'es 
Freles  fleurs  dont  1'orage  a  tu4  les  parf  urns ; 
A  mes  illusions  que  la  vie  a  fane"es, 
Au  pauvre  nid  bris4  des  mes  bonheurs  de"- 
funts. 

"O  jeunesse.  tu  fuis  comme  un  songe  d'au- 
rore,  .  .  . 

Et  q«e  retrouve-t-on  quand  le  rgve  est  fini  ? 

Quelques  plumes,  helas,  qui  frissonnent  en- 
core 

Aux  branches  oil  le  coeur  avait  bad  son  nid. ' ' 

Time,  however,  passes  a  soothing  hand 
over  these  sorrows,  when  the  poet  seeks 
his  home :  — 

"  O  Temps,  courant  fatal  ou  vont  les  destinies, 
De  nos  plus  chers  espoirs  aveugle  destructeur, 
Sois  be'ni !  car,  par  toi,  nos  amours  moisson- 

ne"es 
Peuveut  encore  revivre,  6  grand  consolateur ! 

"Au     de"couragement  n'ouvrons    jamais    nos 

portes ; 
Apres  les  jours  de  froid  viennent  les  jours  de 

mai ; 

Et  c'est  sonvent  avec  ses  illusions  mortes 
Que  le  co3ur  se  refait  un  nid  plus  parfume'." 

Does  not  this  "  love  of  old  loves  and 
lost  times  "  remind  one,  even  in  its  con- 
solation, of  the  immortal  Tristesse 
d'Olympio  ?  What  more  can  be  wanted 
to  show  that  the  poet  can  feel  not  only 
the  thrill  of  patriotism  which  unites  him 
with  his  own  people,  but  also  that  wider- 
reaching  sympathy  which  makes  him  a 
singer  for  humanity  ?  It  is  on  these 
grounds  that  I  venture  to  place  M.  Fr&- 
chette  definitely  before  the  American 
reading  public  as  the  first  landmark  in 
the  history  of  Canadian  literature. 

Pavl  T.  Lajieur. 
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LAW  AND  POLITICAL  FACT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Under  the  shell  there  was  an  animal,  and  behind  the  document  there  was  a  man."  —  TAINE. 

j  merit,"    "political   equality,"    the    "su- 

premacy of  law,"  etc.1 

For  all  of  this  there  exists  an  expla- 
nation, and  that  quite  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  United  States  as  such  came 
into  being  as  a  protest  against  the  un- 
just and  oppressive  acts  of  a  determi- 
nate, political  superior,  to  wit,  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  They  came 
into  being,  moreover,  at  a  time  when 
the  idea  of  a  determinate,  political  su- 
perior as  the  real  source  of  law  in  a 
state  was,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
passing  somewhat  into  ill-repute  ;  when, 
indeed,  in  France,  the  abolition  of  all 
political  authority  was  deemed  a  con- 
summation of  the  not  distant  future ; 
when  the  words  "liberty,"  "equality," 
"  fraternity,"  were  on  everybody's  lips. 
In  setting  about  a  political  organization 
among  themselves,  therefore,  the  Amer- 
ican States,  through  their  representa- 
tives, resolved  upon  attempting  one  in 
which  the  objection  of  a  determinate, 
political  superior  should  be  obviated  ;  in 
which  the  ruled  should  be  also  and  as 
such  the  rulers ;  in  which  law,  as  set 
forth  in  a  fundamental  charter  or  writ- 
ten constitution,  should  —  the  antithesis 
of  ruled  and  ruler  having  been  done 
away  with  —  be  of  itself  supreme. 

Says  Mr.  J.  C.  Hurd,  alluding  to  the 
views  of  these  representatives  of  the 
States  —  the  "  venerable  founders  "  of 


LAW. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  have 
produced  a  great  many  lawyers,  but  very 
few  politicians,  is  to  utter  what  to  most 
minds  will  seem  a  startling  paradox. 
And,  taking  the  word  "  politicians  "  in 
its  ordinary,  every-day  sense,  the  paradox 
will  be  real  as  well  as  seeming.  Not  so, 
however,  if  by  this  word  is  understood 
masters  in  the  science  of  politics.  In 
this  sense,  politicians  among  us  have 
been,  as  stated,  extremely  few  ;  but  two 
or  three  at  the  utmost.  Many  of  our 
public  and  literary  men  have,  it  is  true, 
published  treatises  on  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  American  institutions, 
etc.,  but  in  these  treatises  they  have  uni- 
formly considered  everything  from  the 
lawyer's  standpoint ;  have  construed  the 
facts  of  history  as  facts  under  law,  and 
as,  from  the  nature  of  things  here,  neces- 
sarily under  law.  What  these  writers 
understand  by  the  term  "  law,"  as  they 
employ  it,  is  a  rule  of  conduct  prescribed 
by  the  people  as  such  unto  the  people. 
The  idea  of  law  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
prescribed  to  the  people  by  some  deter- 
minate, political  superior  they  put  alto- 
gether aside.  They  find  endless  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  in  the  use  and  repetition 
of  such  expressions  as  "  self-govern- 

1  The  phrases  "self-government,"  "gov- 
ernment by  consent,"  etc.,  are  constantly  made 
use  of  to  characterize  the  American  political 
situation  by  those  who,  denying  (openly  or 
tacitly)  the  existence  here  of  the  relation  of 
sovereign  and  subject,  make  law  of  itself  su- 
preme. These  phrases,  therefore,  as  used  in 
this  article  are  intended  to  bear  the  only  sense 
they  can  bear  to  one  who  denies  the  existence 
of  sovereign  and  subject  in  the  United  States, 
viz. :  the  sense  of  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  as  such,  that  is,  by  them  as  mere 


population,  as  unorganized  mass.  These 
phrases  used  in  the  sense  of  government  of  the 
people  as  such  (as  mere  people)  by  the  people 
as  organized,  as  possessing  a  political  charac- 
ter, import  quite  as  fully  the  relation  of  sov- 
ereign and  subject  as  would  such  phrases  as 
"  monarchical  government,"  "  aristocratical 
government,"  etc.  The  people  as  such,  as 
mere  population,  may  be  quite  as  despotically 
governed  in  a  pure  democracy  as  in  a  pure 
autocracy. 
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our  government  —  concerning  their  work 
when  completed  :  "  They  believed,  or 
rather  imagined  that  they  believed,  that 
they  had  got  rid  of  the  relation  of  sov- 
ereign and  subject  for  themselves  and 
for  us  ;  that  abstract  justice  was  quite 
enough  to  serve  all  their  political  uses 
and  ours,  and  that  the  eternal  antago- 
nisms, law  and  consent,  were  thereafter 
to  form  a  state  to  be  like  a  perpetual- 
motion  machine,  going  on  forever,  with- 
out expenditure  of  force,  without  the 
effort  of  personal,  will  supported  by 
force  ;  and  that  writing  fairly  engrossed 
upon  parchment,  tagged  with  a  lump  of 
seal  -  wax,  and  called  the  Constitution, 
would  govern,  in  spite  of  their  wills, 
those  by  whose  wills  it  was  to  continue 
as  law."  1 

The  groundwork  of  principles  upon 
which  both  the  views  and  conduct  of 
these  same  representatives  and  founders 
were  based  is  tersely  yet  comprehensive- 
ly set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, thus  :  "  We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  ;  .  .  .  that,  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed ;  that  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government,"  etc.  Reared 
under  the  influence  of  ideas  such  as 
these,  —  ideas  which  have  become  tradi- 
tional with  the  masses  of  our  people,  and 
against  which  it  is  therefore  political 
heresy  in  no  slight  degree  to  contend,  — 
it  is  certainly  evident  why  publicists 
in  the  United  States  have  never  thor- 
oughly inquired  as  to  the  existence  here 
of  a  determinate,  political  superior  by 
virtue  of  which  law  itself  exists,  but 
have  accepted  unquestioningly  the  dogma 

1  Theory  of  our  National  Existence,  page 
298.  To  this  valuable  work  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred as  perhaps  the  ablest  commentary  yet 


of  law,  supreme,  all  comprehending,  and 
operating  proprio  vigore. 

That  there  is  in  this  no  misstate- 
ment  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
in  the  United  States  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  by  citations  from  public  docu- 
ments, the  deliberately  expressed  opin- 
ions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
representative  lawyers,  statesmen,  and 
publicists. 

First,  by  citations  from  public  docu- 
ments. 

Of  these,  the  one  first  naturally  sug- 
gested is  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, a  pertinent  extract  from  which  has 
already  been  given. 

Passing  next  to  the  Constitution,  Ar- 
ticle X.,  we  read  :  "  The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively or  to  the  people."  In  the  form 
of  this  declaration  is  revealed  the  cur- 
rency of  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
a  sovereignty  under  law  and  existing  by 
virtue  of  it. 

Says  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  :  "  The  legislative  depart- 
ment shall  never  exercise  the  executive 
or  judicial  powers  or  either  of  them  ; 
the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the 
legislative  or  judicial  powers  or  either 
of  them  ;  the  judicial  shall  never  exer- 
cise the  legislative  or  executive  powers 
or  either  of  them :  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not 
of  men."  Here  also,  and  even  more 
pointedly,  is  announced  the  belief  in  law 
as  the  possible  supreme  factor  in  gov- 
ernment, the  regulator  of  sovereignty. 

Again,  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes,  section  1756,  prescribe  an  oath 
for  a  person  taking  office  :  that  he  will 
"  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,- 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same  ;  " 

written  by  an  American  on  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States. 
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and,  on  being  naturalized  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  the  foreigner  is  sworn 
to  "  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  renounce  allegiance 
to  every  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state, 
or  sovereignty."  In  these  requirements 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  fealty  to 
the  Constitution,  the  idea  of  that  instru- 
ment as  a  self -existent  entity  and  power 
is  carried  to  its  furthest  limit. 

But  let  us  pass  to  our  next  line  of  ci- 
tations. 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  says  in  the  famous 
case  of  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia,  decided  in 
1793  :  "  Let  a  State  be  considered  as 
subordinate  to  the  people  ;  but  let  every- 
thing else  be  subordinate  to  the  State." 
"  The  only  reason,  I  believe,  why  a  free 
man  is  bound  by  human  laws  is  that  he 
binds  himself."  "  In  one  sense,  the 
term  sovereign  has  for  its  correlative 
subject.  In  this  sense,  the  term  can  re- 
ceive no  application  ;  for  it  has  no  ob- 
ject in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Under  that  Constitution  there 
are  citizens,  but  no  subjects."  "  The 
principle  [announced  by  Blackstone]  is 
that  all  human  law  must  be  prescribed 
by  a  superior.  This  principle  I  mean 
not  now  to  examine.  Suffice  it  at  pre- 
sent to  say  that  another  principle,  very 
different  in  its  nature  and  operations, 
forms  in  my  judgment  the  basis  of  sound 
and  genuine  jurisprudence ;  laws  de- 
rived from  the  pure  source  of  equality 
and  justice  must  be  founded  on  the  con- 
sent of  those  whose  obedience  they  re- 
quire." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  of  the  same 
court,  says  in  the  same  case :  "  Every 
state  constitution  is  a  compact  made  by 
and  between  the  citizens  of  a  State  to  gov- 
ern themselves  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
likewise  a  compact  made  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  govern  them- 
selves, as  to  general  objects,  in  a  certain 
manner."  "  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve briefly  that  the  sovereigns  in  Eu- 


rope, and  particularly  in  England,  exist 
on  feudal  principles.  That  system  con- 
siders the  prince  as  the  sovereign,  and 
the  people  as  his  subjects.  .  .  .  No  such 
ideas  obtain  here  :  at  the  Revolution  the 
sovereignty  devolved  on  the  people ;  and 
they  are  truly  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  sovereigns  without 
subjects  (unless  the  African  slaves  among 
us  may  be  so  called),  and  have  none  to 
govern  but  themselves  ;  the  citizens  of 
America  are  equal  as  fellow-citizens  and 
as  joint  tenants  in  the  sovereignty." 
"  I  wish  the  state  of  society  was  so  far 
improved,  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, as  that  the  whole  nation  could  in 
the  peaceable  course  of  law  be  compelled 
to  do  justice  and  be  sued  by  individual 
citizens." 

Views  substantially  identical  with  the 
above  are  to  be  found  expressed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story*  and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson 
in  Martin  vs.  Hunter,  decided  in  1816, 
and  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  decided  in  1821. 
Says  Mr.  Justice  Johnson :  "  Force  which 
acts  upon  the  physical  powers  of  man, 
or  judicial  process  which  addresses  itself 
to  his  moral  principles  or  his  fears,  are 
the  only  means  to  which  governments 
can  resort  in  the  exercise  of  their  au- 
thority. The  former  is  happily  unknown 
to  the  genius  of  our  Constitution  except 
as  far  as  it  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the 
latter." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  affirms : 
"A  constitution  is  framed  for  ages  to 
come,  and  is  designed  to  approach  im- 
mortality as  nearly  as  mortality  can  ap- 
proach it.  Its  course  cannot  always  be 
tranquil.  It  is  exposed  to  storms  and 
tempest,  and  its  framers  must  have  been 
unwise  statesmen  indeed  if  they  have 
not  provided  it,  as  far  as  its  nature  will 
permit,  with  the  means  of  self-preserva- 
tion from  the  perils  it  is  sure  to  encoun- 
ter." "  '  As  far  as  its  nature  will  per- 
mit '  is  an  unfortunate  qualification," 
remarks  Mr.  J.  C.  Kurd,  "  in  a  theory 
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which   elevates    constitutions   into    the 
rank  of  sentient  existences." 

Coming  to  a  more  recent  time,  we  find 
the  judges  of  our  highest  national  court 
reiterating  the  declarations  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  office.  Thus  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  in  the  case  of  Texas  vs. 
White,  decided  in  1868,  speaks  of  each 
of  the  United  States  as  "  a  political  com- 
munity .  .  .  established  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  Elsewhere  in  the 
same  case,  he  observes :  "  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  States  and  the  maintenance 
of  their  governments  are  as  much  with- 
in the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
government.  The  Constitution  in  all 
its  provisions  looks  to  an  indestructi- 
ble Union  composed  of  indestructible 
States.''  In  this  statement,  the  sover- 
eignty in  the  United  States,  wherever 
located  and  whether  divicted  or  a  unit, 
is  treated,  it  will  be  noticed,  as  a  sov- 
ereignty under  law. 

The  following  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Strong  in  the  legal-tender  cases,  decided 
in  1870 :  "  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
amendments  [that  is,  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution],  and 
they  are  significant.  They  tend  plainly 
to  show  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  adopted  the  Constitution,  there  were 
powers  created  by  it  neither  expressly 
specified  nor  deducible  from  any  one 
specified  power  or  ancillary  to  it  alone, 
but  which  grew  out  of  the  aggregate  of 
powers  conferred  upon  the  government, 
or  out  of  the  sovereignty  instituted." 
"  Some  powers  that  usually  belong  to 
sovereignties  were  extinguished,  but  their 
extinguishment  was  not  left  to  inference. 
In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  when  it 
was  intended  that  governmental  powers 
commonly  acknowledged  as  such  should 
cease  to  exist,  both  in  the  States  and  in 
the  federal  government,  it  was  expressly 
denied  to  both,  as  well  to  the  United 
States  as  to  the  individual  States." 
"The  Constitution  was  intended  to 


frame  a  government,  ...  a  government 
supreme  in  some  particulars  over  States 
and  people."  Here  again  is  made  prom- 
inent the  idea  of  sovereignty  under  law, 
—  of  sovereignty  dependent  on  and  ex- 
isting by  virtue  of  a  constitution,  a  char- 
ter. 

The  same  idea  is  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Waite  in  Lamarvs.  Browne, 
decided  in  1875.  He  says  :  "  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  United  States,  during  the 
late  war,  occupied  a  peculiar  position. 
They  were,  to  borrow  the  language  of 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  '  both 
belligerent  and  constitutional  sover- 
eign ; ' "  that  is,  sovereign  by  virtue  of 
the  Constitution. 

Again,  in  the  United  States  vs.  Cruik- 
shank,  decided  in  1875,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of 
government  by  consent,  is  reasserted  by 
the  chief  justice.  But  citations  enough 
from  the  opinions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  have  been  given  to  show 
clearly  the  settled  attitude  of  the  court 
on  the  point  under  consideration. 

Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  opinions 
of  representative  lawyers. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Monthly  Law 
Reporter,  writing  in  1864,  declares :  "  The 
people  are  by  our  Constitution  clothed 
with  the  power  of  self-government ;  it  is 
their  franchise.  If  this  franchise,  this 
right  of  governing,  belonged  to  a  single 
person  called  a  prince  or  duke,  and  he  had 
rebelled  against  his  suzerain,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  he  would  have  forfeit- 
ed to  his  superior  his  franchise,  his  right 
of  government?  .  .  .  The  people  here 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  duke,  and  shall 
they  not  [if  they  rebel]  forfeit  their 
franchise,  their  right  to  govern  them- 
selves ?  " 

In  the  above  is  illustrated,  first,  the 
idea  of  the  Constitution  as  a  self-exist- 
ent entity  and  power,  clothing  the  peo- 
ple with  a  certain  right ;  and,  second, 
that  of  government  by  consent,  self-gov- 
ernment. The  counterpart  of  the  suze- 
rain alluded  to  is  clearly  the  Constitution. 
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As  showing  the  firm  grasp  which  the 
idea  of  law  per  se  has  upon  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  and  as  well,  at  the  same  time, 
the  failure  of  that  mind  to  appreciate 
the  possibility  of  occurrences  on  Ameri- 
can soil  wholly  outside  of  and  above  law, 
—  revolutionizing,  perchance,  the  very 
source  of  law,  —  may  be  cited  the  fol- 
lowing from  Judge  Isaac  S.  Redfield: 
"  The  results  of  the  war  [of  the  Rebel- 
lion], then,  may  be  not  inaptly  considered 
under  the  figure  of  a  judgment  in  an 
action  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  for  such,  in 
fact,  is  war  more  than  anything  else  ;  .  .  . 
and  it  must  follow  as  a  result  of  this 
that  war  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  secession  is  rebellion  and  treason," 
etc. 

Said  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  on  the  ratification  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment :  "  When 
will  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  the 
ratification  of  three  fourths  of  the  States 
that  are  represented  ?  Who  is  to  decide 
that  ?  .  .  .  If ,  in  point  of  law,  the 
States  that  are  now  represented  are  the 
States  to  whom  is  to  be  referred  the 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
Congress,  then  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  be  altered  in  that  re- 
spect ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  submitted  to 
more  than  the  States  that  are  represent- 
ed in  Congress,  that  is  to  say  to  all  the 
States,  the  question  will  be  open,  whe- 
ther Congress  declares  it  or  not,  and 
that  is  a  question  of  constitutional  law 
which  Congress  cannot  decide  by  any 
declaration.  It  may  go  for  what  it  is 
worth  that  in  the  opinion  of  Congress 
(if  that  should  be  the  action  of  Con- 
gress) the  Constitution  may  be  amend- 
ed by  the  ratification  of  three  fourths  of 
the  represented  States;  but  whenever 
the  question  arises  before  the  judiciary, 
it  will  be  governed  by  other  considera- 
tions. It  must  be  governed  by  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  that 
particular,  and  be  governed  by  what  the 
courts  shall  decide  is  the  condition  of 
the  States  that  are  not  represented." 

VOL.  LXIV.  —  NO.  382.  14 


The  idea  here  again  is  that  of  law  all 
comprehending,  —  an  idea  which  leaves 
absolutely  no  place  for  political  action, 
properly  so  called,  but  which  would 
bring  sovereignty  itself,  the  creator  and 
maintainer  of  law,  to  the  bar  of  law  for 
judgment.  Evidently,  whether  or  not 
three  fourths  of  the  States  have  at  any 
time  ratified  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  settled  by  the  action  of 
the  law-making  power  in  recognizing  or 
refusing  to  recognize  the  amendment 
as  adopted.  "If,"  as  has  well  been 
said,  "  the  Supreme  Court  could  deter- 
mine at  any  time  after  1861  how  many 
States  composed  the  Union,  as  matter  of 
law,  it  might  have  decided  at  the  begin- 
ning whether  there  were  thirteen  or  a 
greater  or  a  less  number." 

The  following  from  Judge  Thomas 
M.  Cooley  will  conclude  the  citations 
from  opinions  of  representative  lawyers : 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence  made 
them  [the  colonies]  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States  by  altogether  abolishing 
the  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  substitut- 
ing a  national  government  of  their  own 
creation."  The  elevation  of  law  to  a 
place  above  sovereignty  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  seem,  then,  was  a  feat 
performed  at  a  date  even  earlier  than 
that  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Next  in  order  are  citations  from  the 
views  of  representative  statesmen. 

The  first  to  be  given  is  very  brief, 
yet  the  whole  American  idea  of  law  is 
embraced  in  it.  Says  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton in  the  Federalist,  "  A  law,  by  the 
very  meaning  of  the  term,  includes  su- 
premacy." Here  the  thought  of  suprem- 
acy, of  sovereignty  as  preceding  law  and 
determining  it,  is  completely  negatived. 
Of  the  two  things,  law  and  supremacy, 
law  is  treated  as  the  larger,  and  as  in- 
cluding supremacy. 

Said  Mr.  Webster  in  the  reply  to 
Hayne  :  "  If  the  old  Confederation  had 
contained  a  clause  declaring  that  reso- 
lutions of  the  Congress  should  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  .  .  .  and  that 
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a  committee  of  Congress  or  any  other 
body  created  by  it  should  possess  judi- 
cial powers  extending  to  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  resolutions  of  Congress,  then 
the  power  of  ultimate  decision  would 
have  been  vested  in  Congress  under  the 
Confederation,  although  that  Confeder- 
ation was  a  compact  between  States ; 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  — that  it  would 
have  been  competent  to  the  States,  who 
alone  were  parties  to  the  compact,  to 
agree  who  should  decide  in  cases  of 
dispute  arising  on  the  construction  of 
the  compact."  This  citation  embodies 
the  doctrine  of  government  by  consent, 
of  self-government,  —  the  idea  of  the  con- 
trot  social  applied  in  the  case  of  states 
instead  of  individuals  ;  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  French  people  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
at  the  present  day  the  prevalent  doc- 
trine in  the  United  States.  It  involves 
the  supposition  that,  by  stipulation  in 
writing,  sovereigns,  be  they  individual 
persons  or  individual  states,  can  sur- 
render their  sovereignty,  the  same  to 
be  exercised  against  themselves  by  some 
agent  of  themselves  provided  for  in  the 
written  stipulation,  —  a  supposition  hard- 
ly less  absurd  than  that  of  hoisting  one's 
self  by  one's  boot-straps.  To  this  sup- 
position, however,  is  directly  attributable 
the  American  dogma  of  law,  self-exist- 
ing, self-acting. 

No  school  of  politics  in  the  United 
States  has  entirely  escaped  this  idea, 
not  even  the  extreme  state-rights  school 
of  Calhoun.  This  appears  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  famous 
speech  on  the  Constitution,  delivered  in 
1833,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster.  His 
argument  for  nullification  is  not  on  the 
ground  that  sovereign  states  cannot  sur- 
render their  sovereignty  to  an  agent  by 
compact  among  themselves,  but  on  the 
ground  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  the  States  of  this  Union 
have  not  done  so.  That  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  are  appealed  to  is  proof 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 


sovereignty  created  by  consent,  by  stip- 
ulation. 

Passing  to  a  more  recent  period,  we 
are  able  to  quote  the  following  from 
Mr.  Garfield :  "It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  word  sovereignty  cannot  be 
fitly  applied  to  any  government  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  found  in  our  Con- 
stitution. It  is  a  feudal  word,  born  of 
the  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  one  paramount  sovereign 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  per- 
son here  who  holds  any  title  or  author- 
ity whatever  except  the  official  authority 
given  him  by  law."  "  The  sovereignty 
of  this  people  was  first  lodged  in  the 
revolutionary  Congress,  and  it  continued 
there  until  the  1st  day  of  March,  1781, 
when  they  lodged  it  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  .  .  .  On  the  21st  day 
of  June,  1788,  a  new  lodgment  of  this 
sovereignty  of  the  American  people  was 
made.  It  was  then  lodged  in  this  Con- 
stitution," etc. 

Expressions  similar  to  the  above 
abound  in  the  speeches  of  American 
statesmen  of  the  war  and  reconstruction 
period,  but  further  citations  are  not  re- 
quired. 

It  is  from  publicists,  next  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
most  deliberate  opinions  are  to  be  had 
concerning  the  relations  of  law  and  sov- 
ereignty in  this  country.  The  first  of 
these  to  be  taken  up  is  naturally  Story, 
whose  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion have  ever  been  a  veritable  Bible 
on  law  and  politics  to  a  preponderating 
class.  He  says :  "  The  understanding 
is  general,  if  not  universal,  that,  having 
been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
binds  the  whole  community  proprio  vi- 
gore"  etc.  "  In  general  the  import  is 
that  the  people  ordain  and  establish, 
that  is  in  their  sovereign  capacity  meet 
and  declare,  what  shall  be  the  funda- 
mental law  for  the  government  of  them- 
selves and  their  posterity."  "  This  (as 
has  been  justly  observed  by  the  Feder- 
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alist)  results  from  the  very  nature  of 
political  institutions.  A  law,  by  the  very 
meaning  of  the  term,  includes  suprem- 
acy." One  is  reminded  by  the  above 
of  the  statements  of  Judges  Wilson  and 
Jay  in  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia.  The  same 
ideas  are  emphasized,  to  wit,  self-exist- 
ent law  and  self-government. 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  of  law 
as  self -existent  and  self -maintaining 
writes  Francis  Lieber  :  "  A  living  com- 
mon law  is,  as  has  been  indicated,  like 
a  living  common  language,  a  living  com- 
mon architecture.  It  has  the  principle 
of  its  own  organic  vitality,  and  of  for- 
mative as  well  as  assimilative  expansion 
within  itself."  "The  civil  law  excels 
the  common  law  in  some  respects,  .  .  . 
but  as  to  ...  the  independence  of  the 
law,  the  principles  of  self-government, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  the 
common  law  is  incomparably  superior." 
Here  law  is  not  recognized  as  a  rule 
of  action  set  by  a  determinate,  political 
superior,  but  as  a  natural  growth,  vital 
within  itself.  Law,  as  defined  by  Lie- 
ber, is  what,  by  one  of  an  opposite 
school,  would  be  defined  as  positive  mo- 
rality only. 

Says  Dr.  Theodore  Woolsey  in  his 
Political  Science :  "  It  [the  Constitution] 
creates  a  state  formed  by  a  league,"  etc. 
"  As  if  there  were  not  something  higher 
and  greater  than  the  separate  States 
created  by  the  Constitution."  Remarks 
of  a  like  tenor  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  writings  of  Mr.  George  T.  Cur- 
tis, Professor  Draper,  and  others.  The 
climax  is  capped,  however,  in  a  work 
not  composed  by  an  American,  but  re- 
flecting largely  American  ideas,  —  Von 
Hoist's  Constitutional  and  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.  This  work 
declares  :  "  It  was  a  terrible  victory 
[that  of  South  Carolina  in  the  nullifica- 
tion controversy]  ;  the  vanquished  have 
been  terribly  scourged  for  the  defeat 
suffered  through  their  sin,  and  the  vic- 
tors have  been  shattered  to  pieces  by 
the  result  of  the  accursed  victory.  But 


conquered  and  conquerors  brought  down 
punishment  upon  themselves  because 
they  did  not  understand  one  thing,  or, 
if  they  understood  it,  would  not  live  up 
to  it,  —  sovereignty  can  only  be  a  unit, 
and  it  must  remain  a  unit,  the  sover- 
eignty of  law." 

II. 

POLITICAL   FACT. 

During  the  time  that,  in  France, 
"  Jean  Jacques  was  promulgating  his 
new  evangel  of  a  contrat  social,  explain- 
ing the  whole  mystery  of  government, 
and  how  it  is  contracted  and  bargained 
for  to  universal  satisfaction  ;  "  and  that, 
in  America,  "on  Bunker  Hill,  democ- 
racy was  announcing  in  rifle  volleys, 
death-winged,  under  her  star  banner,  to 
the  tune  of  Yankee-doodle-doo,  that  she 
was  born,  and,  whirlwind-like,  would  en- 
velop the  whole  world,"  —  to  borrow  two 
expressive  sentences  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  —  widely  different  political  ideas 
were  gaining  ascendency  in  England. 
A  Fragment  on  Government,  by  Jeremy 
Bentham,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  pub- 
lished. This  work  resumed  the  discus- 
sion of  sovereignty  and  law  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  dropped  by  Hobbes, 
in  the  Leviathan.  Before  quoting  from 
it,  however,  the  following  from  Hobbes 
himself  will  be  of  advantage  :  — 

"  The  multitude  .  .  .  united  in  one 
person  is  called  a  commonwealth,  in 
Latin  civitas.  This  is  the  generation  of 
that  great  leviathan,  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  reverently,  of  that  mortal  god, 
to  which  we  owe,  under  the  immortal 
God,  our  peace  and  defense.  For  by 
this  authority,  given  him  by  every  par- 
ticular man  in  the  commonwealth,  he 
hath  the  use  of  so  much  power  and 
strength  conferred  on  him  that  by  ter- 
ror thereof  he  is  enabled  to  perform 
the  wills  of  them  all  to  peace  at  home, 
and  mutual  aid  against  their  enemies 
abroad."  "  His  power  cannot,  without 
his  consent,  be  transferred  to  another ; 
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he  cannot  forfeit  it ;  he  cannot  be  ac- 
msed  by  any  of  his  subjects  of  injury ; 
he  cannot  be  punished  by  them  ;  he  is 
judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  peace 
and  judge  of  doctrines  ;  he  is  sole  legis- 
lator and  supreme  judge  of  controver- 
sies ;  ...  to  him  it  belongeth  to  choose 
magistrates,  counselors,  commanders, 
and  all  other  officers  and  ministers." 
"  I  define  civil  law  in  this  manner : 
Civil  law  is  to  every  subject  those  rules 
which  the  commonwealth  hath  command- 
ed him  by  word,  writing,  or  other  suffi- 
cient sign  of  the  will  to  make  use  of  for 
the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  what  is  contrary  and  what 
is  not  contrary  to  the  rule.  .  .  .  Laws 
are  the  rules  of  just  and  unjust ;  noth- 
ing being  reputed  unjust  that  is  not 
contrary  to  some  law."  "The  legisla- 
tor in  all  eommonwealths  is  only  the 
sovereign,  be  he  one  man,  as  in  a  mon- 
archy, or  one  assembly  of  men,  as  in 
a  democracy  or  aristocracy."  "  The 
sovereign  of  a  commonwealth,  be  it  an 
assembly  or  one  man,  is  not  subject  to 
the  civil  laws ;  for,  having  power  to 
make  and  repeal  laws,  he  may  when  he 
pleaseth  free  himself  from  that  subjec- 
tion by  repealing  those  laws  that  trouble 
him,  and  making  of  new ;  and  conse- 
quently he  was  free  before."  "When 
long  use  obtaineth  the  authority  of  law, 
it  is  not  the  length  of  time  that  maketh 
the  authority,  but  the  will  of  the  sover- 
eign signified  by  his  silence,  for  silence 
is  sometimes  an  argument  of  consent ; 
and  it  is  no  longer  law  than  the  sover- 
eign shall  be  silent  therein." 

In  these  passages,  manifestly,  no  coun- 
tenance or  quarter  is  given  the  idea  of 
law  as  a  self-existent  entity,  operating 
proprio  vigore,  —  a  something  above  sov- 
ereignty, limiting  and  controlling  it.  On 
the  contrary,  law,  as  here  defined,  is  the 
command  of  the  sovereign;  that  is,  its 
essence.  The  nature  of  the  command, 
viewed  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  is 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Consequently  there  is  no  such  tiling  as 


an  unjust  law,  in  the  sense  of  a  law 
being  any  the  less  law  because  unjust, 
according  to  some  criterion  of  morals. 
To  distinguish  between  law  in  the  polit- 
ical sense  and  law  in  the  sense  of  the 
order  of  nature,  Hobbes  employs  the 
qualifying  word  "  positive  "  as  descriptive 
of  the  former.  Thus  early  in  politico- 
legal  discussion  the  phrase  "  positive 
law  "  takes  on  its  scientific  character. 

But  to  return  to  Bentham.  The  Frag- 
ment on  Government  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous polemic  against  the  dogma  of  the 
social  contract,  of  sovereignty  instituted 
by  consent.  Thus,  among  other  passages  : 
"  The  king,  fifty  years  ago,  promised 
my  great-grandfather  to  govern  him  ac- 
cording to  law.  My  great-grandfather, 
fifty  years  ago,  promised  the  king  to 
obey  him  according  to  law.  The  king 
just  now  promised  my  neighbor  to  gov- 
ern him  according  to  law.  My  neigh- 
bor just  now  promised  the  king  to  obey 
him  according  to  law.  Be  it  so.  What 
are  these  promises,  or  all  or  any  of  them, 
to  me  ?  To  make  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, some  other  principle,  it  is  manifest, 
must  be  resorted  to  than  that  of  the  in- 
trinsic obligation  of  promises  upon  those 
who  make  them."  "  The  indestructible 
prerogatives  of  mankind  have  no  need 
to  be  supported  upon  the  sandy  founda- 
tion of  a  fiction." 

Bentham's  own  account  of  political 
society,  therefore,  avoids  all  fictions,  all 
hypotheses  as  to  origin,  and  looks  sim- 
ply to  fact.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  When 
a  number  of  persons  (whom  we  may 
style  subjects)  are  supposed  to  be  in 
'the  habit  of  paying  obedience  to  a  per- 
son or  an  assembly  of  persons  of  a 
known  and  certain  description  (whom 
we  may  call  governor  or  governors),  such 
persons  altogether  (subjects  and  govern- 
ors) are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  political 
society."  Hence  "  an  act  of  political 
obedience  is  any  act  done  in  pursuance 
of  an  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of 
a  person  governing."  The  essential  idea 
here  is  that  of  sovereignty  and  subjec- 
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tion  ;  of  law  as  the  expressed  will  of  the 
sovereign,  and  so  of  sovereignty  antece- 
dent to  and  above  law. 

The  popular  definition  of  democracy 
(popular  in  Bentham's  day  as  well  as 
in  our  own),  as  the  government  of  all 
by  all,  receives  at  Bentham's  hands  this 
severe  treatment :  "  Now  all  is  a  great 
many ;  so  many  that,  I  much  doubt,  it 
will  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
these  high  and  mighty  personages  power 
enough,  —  so  much  as  to  make  a  decent 
figure  with.  The  members  of  this  re- 
doubtable commonwealth  will  be  still 
worse  off,  I  doubt,  in  point  of  subjects, 
than  Trinculo  in  the  play,  or  than  the 
potentates  whom  some  late  navigators 
found  lording  it,  with  might  and  main, 
.  .  .  over  a  Spanish  settlement.  There 
were  three  members  of  the  government, 
and  they  had  one  subject  among  them 
all.  Let  him  [Sir  William  Blackstone] 
examine  it  a  little,  and  it  will  turn  out, 
I  take  it,  to  be  precisely  that  sort  of 
government,  and  no  other,  which  one 
can  conceive  to  obtain  where  there  is  no 
government  at  all.  Our  author  [Black- 
stone],  we  may  remember,  had  shrewd 
doubts  about  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
nature.  Grant  him  his  democracy,  and 
it  exists  in  his  democracy." 

The  American  idea  of  self-govern- 
ment, —  that  is,  of  the  people  in  subjec- 
tion to  themselves  as  mere  population,  — 
it  will  thus  be  seen,  received  its  reductio 
ad  absurdum  almost  contemporaneously 
with  its  birth. 

The  most  thorough  and  accomplished 
expositor  of  the  idea  of  positive  law, 
however,  was  Mr.  John  Austin,  whose 
work,  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence 
Determined,  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
science.  The  following  passages  contain 
his  definition  of  sovereignty,  his  defi- 
nition of  positive  law,  and  his  explana- 
tion of  their  relations  to  each  other  :  — 

"  The  superiority  which  is  styled  sov- 
ereignty and  the  independent  political 
society  which  sovereignty  implies  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  superiority  and 


from  other  society  by  the  following 
marks  or  characters  :  (1.)  The  bulk  of 
the  given  society  are  in  a-  habit  of  obedi- 
ence or  submission  to  a  determinate  and 
common  superior  :  let  that  common  su- 
perior be  a  certain  individual  person  or 
a  certain  body  or  aggregate  of  individual 
persons.  (2.)  That  certain  individual 
or  that  certain  body  of  individuals  is  not 
in  a  habit  of  obedience  to  a  determinate 
human  superior."  "  Or  the  notions  of 
sovereignty  and  independent  political 
society  may  be  expressed  concisely  thus  : 
If  a  determinate  human  superior,  not 
in  a  habit  of  obedience  to  a  like  supe- 
rior, receive  habitual  obedience  from  the 
bulk  of  a  given  society,  that  determinate 
superior  is  sovereign  in  that  society, 
and  the  society  (including  the  superior) 
is  a  society  political  and  independent. 
To  that  determinate  superior  the  other 
members  of  the  society  are  subject,  or 
on  that  determinate  superior  the  other 
members  of  the  society  are  dependent." 
"  Every  positive  law,  or  every  law  sim- 
ply and  strictly  so  called,  is  set  by  a  sov- 
ereign person  or  by  a  sovereign  body  of 
persons  to  a  member  or  members  of  the 
independent  political  society  wherein 
that  person  or  body  is  sovereign  or  su- 
preme. In  other  words,  it  is  set  by  a 
monarch  or  sovereign  number  to  a  per- 
son or  persons  in  a  state  of  subjection 
to  its  author."  "  It  follows  that  the 
power  of  a  monarch,  properly  so  called, 
or  the  power  of  a  sovereign  number  in 
its  collegiate  and  sovereign  capacity,  is 
incapable  of  legal  limitation.  For  a 
monarch  or  sovereign  number  bound  by 
a  legal  duty  would  be  subject  to  a  high- 
er or  superior  sovereign,  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis  involved  in  the  definition 
of  the  terms  monarch  and  sovereign 
number."  "  Monarchs  and  sovereign 
bodies  have  attempted  to  oblige  them- 
selves or  to  oblige  the  successors  to  their 
sovereign  powers.  But  in  spite  of  such 
attempts,  the  position  that  sovereign 
power  is  incapable  of  legal  limitation 
holds  without  exception." 
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Emphasizing  the  thought  that  the 
source  of  positive  law  being  necessarily 
supreme  politically,  it  must  also  be  de- 
terminate —  that  is,  certain  and  come- 
at-able,  —  Austin  points  out  that  wliile 
there  are  laws  which  emanate  from 
sources  not  politically  supreme,  such  as 
rules  set  by  parents  to  children,  masters 
to  servants,  etc.,  there  are  no  laws  which 
emanate  from  sources  that  are  not  deter- 
minate. Hence  such  rules  of  conduct  as 
the  so-called  laws  of  honor  and  of  fashion 
among  individuals  and  of  comity  among 
nations,  proceeding  as  they  do  from 
sources  uncertain  and  indeterminate,  are 
not  laws  at  all.  They  are  simply  rules 
of  positive  morality,  rules  set  by  general 
opinion.  Thus :  "  A  law  imposed  by 
general  opinion  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
law  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term.  But  the  law,  properly  so  called, 
which  is  the  consequent  or  effect  utterly 
differs  from  the  so-called  law  which  is 
the  antecedent  or  cause.  The  one  is  an 
opinion  or  sentiment  of  an  uncertain 
body  of  persons,  of  a  body  essentially 
incapable  of  joint  or  corporate  conduct. 
The  other  is  set  or  established  by  the 
positive  or  negative  conduct  of  a  certain 
individual  or  aggregate." 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  positive  morality,  of  rules  set  by  pub- 
lic opinion  merely,  that  Austin  defines 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  unconstitu- 
tional "  as  applied  to  an  act  of  the  sov- 
ereign. "  When,"  he  says,  "  an  act  of 
a  sovereign  is  styled  unconstitutional,  in 
that  more  general  sense  of  the  word, 
what  is  meant  is,  I  believe,  this :  that 
the  act  is  inconsistent  with  some  given 
principle  or  maxim ;  that  the  given  su- 
preme government  has  expressly  adopted 
the  principle,  or  at  least  has  habitually 
observed  it,  and  that  the  principle  is 
conformable  to  the  general  opinion  and 
sentiments  of  the  community,  which  are 
shocked  by  the  act  in  question  ;  or  that 
the  principle  is  useful  and  the  act  per- 
nicious ;  or  that  the  principle  is  approved 
and  the  act  disliked  by  the  speaker  with- 


out any  reason  of  which  he  can  give  an 
account.  .  .  .  Now  against  a  monarch 
properly  so  called,  or  against  a  sover- 
eign body  in  its  collegiate  and  sovereign 
capacity,  constitutional  law,  whether  ex- 
pressly adopted  by  the  sovereign  or  his 
predecessors  or  not,  is  positive  morality 
merely  :  .  .  .  consequently,  although  an 
act  of  the  sovereign  which  violates  con- 
stitutional law  may  be  styled  with  pro- 
priety unconstitutional,  it  is  not  an  in- 
fringement of  law  simply  and  strictly 
so  called,  and  cannot  be  styled  with 
propriety  illegal." 

The  following  is  Austin's  exposition 
of  civil  liberty  :  "  Political  or  civil  lib- 
erty is  the  liberty  from  legal  obligation 
which  is  left  or  granted  by  a  sover- 
eign government  to  any  of  its  own  sub- 
jects." This  liberty,  he  says,  moreover, 
has  been  "  erected  into  an  idol  and  ex- 
tolled with  extravagant  praises  by  doting 
and  fanatical  worshipers.  But  it  is  not 
more  worthy  of  eulogy  than  the  political 
or  legal  restraints  which  are  implied  by 
the  words  TrdXts  and  civitas.  The  final 
cause  or  purpose  for  which  government 
ought  to  exist  is  the  furtherance  of  the 
common  weal  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  And  it  must  attain  this  purpose 
not  less  by  imposing  restraints  than  by 
conferring  rights  or  liberties.  As  I  shall 
show  hereafter,  political  or  civil  liberties 
rarely  exist  apart  from  corresponding 
legal  restraints.  .  .  .  Political  liberty  is, 
therefore,  fostered  by  that  very  political 
restraint  from  which  the  devotees  of  the 
idol  liberty  are  so  f earfuUy  and  blindly 
averse."  "  Every  supreme  government 
is  free  from  legal  restraints,  or  (what 
is  the  same  proposition  dressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent phrase)  every  supreme  govern- 
ment is  legally  despotic.  The  distinction, 
therefore  [between  free  and  despotic 
governments],  cannot  mean  that  some 
governments  are  freer  from  restraints 
than  others  ;  nor  can  it  mean  that  the 
subjects  of  the  governments  which  are 
denominated  free  are  protected  against 
their  governments  by  positive  law." 
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Austin  distinguishes  broadly  two  f  orms 
of  sovereignty  as  manifested  in  the 
world  :  the  sovereign  one,  or  monarch, 
and  the  sovereign  aggregate,  or  aristoc- 
racy, —  the  latter  being  the  generic  ex- 
pression for  both  oligarchy  and  democ- 
racy ;  an  oligarchy  existing  when  the 
proportion  of  the  sovereign  number  to 
the  number  of  the  entire  community  is 
extremely  small,  and  a  democracy  when 
such  proportion  is  large.  Several  po- 
litical societies  or  states,  however,  either 
monarchies  or  aristocracies,  may  unite 
together  and  form  either  a  composite 
state  or  a  system  of  confederated  states. 
"  In  the  case  of  a  so-called  composite 
state  or  supreme  federal  government," 
says  Austin,  "  it  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  common  or  general  government  is 
not  sovereign  or  supreme ;  and  also  that 
no  one  of  the  several  governments  is  sov- 
ereign or  supreme,  even  in  the  general 
society  of  which  it  is  the  immediate 
cliief.  For  if  the  general  government 
were  supreme,  each  of  the  several  gov- 
ernments considered  in  that  character 
would  be  purely  subordinate ;  and  if 
the  several  governments  were  severally 
sovereign,  they  would  not  be  members 
of  a  composite  state,  although,  as  I  shall 
show  presently,  they  would  form  a  sys- 
tem of  confederated  states.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  each  of  the  united  societies, 
and  also  of  the  larger  society  arising 
from  the  union  of  all,  in  fact  resides  in 
the  united  governments  as  forming  one 
aggregate  body ;  that  is  to  say,  as  sig- 
nifying their  joint  pleasure,  or  the  joint 
pleasure  of  a  majority  of  their  number, 
agreeably  to  the  form  determined  by  the 
federal  compact.  By  that  aggregate 
body  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment were  conferred  and  determined ; 
and  by  that  aggregate  body  its  powers 
may  be  revoked,  abridged,  or  enlarged." 
••  The  supreme  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  agrees  (I  believe) 
with  the  foregoing  general  description 
of  a  supreme  federal  government.  I 
believe  that  the  common  government,  or 


the  government  consisting  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  merely  a  subject  minister  of  the 
United  States'  governments.  ...  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the 
States,  and  also  of  the  larger  state  arising 
from  the  Federal  Union,  resides  in  the 
States'  governments  as  forming  one  ag- 
gregate body  ;  meaning  by  a  State's  gov- 
ernment, not  its  ordinary  legislature,  but 
the  body  of  its  citizens  which  appoints 
its  ordinary  legislature,  and  which,  the 
Union  apart,  is  properly  sovereign  there- 
in." "  A  system  of  confederated  states 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  definite 
mark  from  a  number  of  independent 
governments  connected  by  an  ordinary 
alliance.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  compact  is  intended  to  be  permanent, 
and  that  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the 
compact  are  more  numerous  and  compli- 
cated than  those  of  a  simple  alliance." 

The  essential  ideas  of  Austin  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  strong  names 
in  recent  English  juridical  literature  :  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  Fitz-James  Stephen, 
and  Frederick  Pollock.  Thus  Maine 
enforces  the  idea  that  sovereignty  can 
reside  only  in  a  determinate,  human 
superior.  "  Nor  again,"  he  says,  "  can 
sovereignty  be  said  to  reside  in  the  en- 
tire community,  —  an  error  ...  to  which 
French  [and,  he  might  have  added, 
American]  writers  on  public  law  seem 
especially  liable.  Their  meaning  may 
perhaps  be  that  no  body  of  individuals 
except  the  entirety  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  superior ;  but  a 
dogma  like  this  is  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  statement  of  a  fact,  and 
the  truth  is  that  no  government  corre- 
sponding with  the  description  exists  in 
the  world.  All  polities  are  either  mon- 
archies or  oligarchies,  since  even  in  the 
most  popular  women  and  minors  are  ex- 
cluded from  political  functions."  Fttz- 
James  Stephen  says,  apropos  of  supreme 
power,  of  sovereignty  :  "  Liberty,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  is  dependent 
upon  power,  and  it  is  only  under  the 
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protection  of  a  powerful,  well-organized, 
and  intelligent  government  that  any 
liberty  can  exist  at  all." 

In  a  word,  the  ideas  of  Austin  and  of 
the  whole  English  school  of  jurists  are 
that  law  exists  in  strict  subordination  to 
political  fact,  —  the  fact  of  supreme, 
despotic  power  lodged  in  a  determinate, 
coini'  -  at  -  able,  natural  person,  or  in  a 
determinate,  come-at-able  aggregate  of 
natural  persons  ;  that  political  fact  or 
sovereignty  precedes  law,  creates  law, 
and  sustains  law. 

III. 

RESULTS. 

Let  us  proceed  next  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  effect  in  the  United  States, 
upon  thought  and  action,  of  the  wide  re- 
jection here  of  the  idea  of  political  fact, 
and  of  the  equally  wide  acceptance  of 
the  opposite  idea  of  law,  —  law  above 
sovereignty. 

One  very  perceptible  effect  is  the  opin- 
ion countenanced  by  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, that  the  only  sovereignty  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  people  as 
such,  as  mere  unorganized  mass.  This 
opinion  ignores  the  palpable  political 
fact  in  the  United  States  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  en  masse,  the  unorganized 
American  people,  exercise  no  political 
power  whatever,  neither  rule  themselves 
nor  anybody  else ;  that  the  only  rulers 
here  are  the  organized  political  peo- 
ples of  the  States  united,  the  electors  in 
each  State  acting  together.  Each  State 
determines  for  itself,  outside  a  general 
restriction  as  to  color,  what  shall  be  the 
qualifications  for  its  electors  ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  electors  so  qualified,  act- 
ing together,  exert  power,  —  sovereign 

1  A  fresh  evidence  of  the  prevalence  in  the 
United  States  of  the  view  that  the  sovereignty 
here  resides  in  the  unorganized  totality  of  our 
citizens  is  supplied  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  on  the  anniversary  of  Washington's 
inauguration  to  the  presidency  :  ' '  The  grand 


power.  Never  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  (nor  before 
its  adoption,  for  that  matter)  has  the 
whole  American  people  exercised  politi- 
cal power.  This  is  a  verifiable  fact  of 
history.  Yet,  in  the  very  face  of  this 
fact,  we  find  such  a  writer  as  Professor 
John  N.  Pomeroy  asserting  that  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  the  entire  mass  of  per- 
sons who  compose  the  community,  are  the 
true  nation,  the  final,  permanent  deposi- 
tary of  all  power.  "  It  is  certainly  un- 
necessary," he  says,  "  for  Americans  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of  this 
principle.  Our  whole  political  structure, 
our  whole  civilization,  is  based  upon  it." 
It  is  doubtless  true  that,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, —  the  principle  of  universal  sover- 
eignty, —  courts,  publicists,  and  states- 
men have  all  along  agreed  in  assuming 
our  whole  political  structure  to  be  based. 
But  there  is  the  very  difficulty,  there  is 
the  very  head  and  front  of  our  offending. 
We  have  laid  down  a  principle,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  exam- 
ple, and  then  persisted  in  construing 
history  in  the  light  of  it.  We  have  put 
law  before  political  fact ;  have  assumed 
that  sovereignty,  in  obedience  to  our 
principle,  exists  in  the  entire  mass  of 
the  American  people  ;  and  then  refused 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
exist  there  at  all,  and  never  has,  but 
exists  in  the  organized  political  peoples, 
the  electors  of  the  States  united.1 

The  fact  of  the  existence  in  the  United 
States,  as  elsewhere,  of  a  determinate, 
political  superior  (consisting  here  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  States  acting  to- 
gether) substantiates  the  opinion  of  both 
Austin  and  Maine  that  sovereignty  no- 
where resides  in  the  entire  community, 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  a  mere 
unorganized  body  ;  and  also  the  opinion 

central  idea  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  sovereignty  of  the  People.  It  relied 
for  original  power,  not  upon  states  or  colonies 
or  their  citizens  as  such,  hut  recognized  as 
the  authority  for  nationality  the  revolutionary 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
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of  Austin  that  the  sovereignty  in  the 
United  States  is  an  oligarchy,  the  States 
united. 

Again,  the  effect  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  idea  of  law,  of  law  above  sover- 
eignty, in  the  United  States  is  percepti- 
hle  in  the  opinion  —  at  variance,  in  its 
explicit  recognition  of  the  fact  of  sov- 
ereignty, with  the  opinion  just  consid- 
ered and  not  as  widely  entertained  — 
that  sovereignty  is  divisible  ;  that  it  can 
be  cut  up  and  parceled  out  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  some  plan  embodied 
in  a  written  constitution.  It  is  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  that  certain  powers  incident 
to  sovereignty  have  under  our  Consti- 
tution been  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
certain  others  delegated  to  the  United 
States.  Thus  says  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  in  Ableman  vs.  Booth :  "  The 
powers  of  the  general  government  and 
of  the  State,  although  both  exist  and  are 
exercised  within  the  same  territorial  lim- 
its, are  yet  separate  and  distinct  sover- 
eignties, acting  separately  and  indepen- 
dently of  each  other  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres." 

Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis  has  well  set  forth 
this  idea  of  the  divisibility  of  sovereignty 
in  his  various  discourses  and  writings. 
His  language  in  one  place  is :  "I  have 
said  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
reached  the  conclusion  that  political  sov- 
ereignty is  divisible  ;  and  I  regard  this 
central  truth,  which,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  to  be  understood,  is  an  Ameri- 
can discovery,  as  the  key  to  all  correct 
interpretation  of  our  political  system." 
Judge  Cooley  has  expressed  himself  in 
similar  terms  in  his  Constitutional  Lim- 
itations. 

The  political  fact,  however,  is  that 
sovereignty  in  the  United  States  has 
never  been  divided.  It  has  always  been 
exercised  by  the  political  peoples  of  the 
several  States  acting  together,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  general  gov- 
ernment, subdivided  into  departments, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  In 


the  language  of  Mi-.  J.  C.  Hurd,  u  The 
powers  held  by  the  States  severally  can- 
not, under  any  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, be  sovereign  in  any  sense,  when  the 
use  made  of  them  by  the  state  govern- 
ments is  subject  to  the  judgment  of  any 
department  of  another  government  hold- 
ing the  other  powers  of  sovereignty." 

Had  not  the  American  mind  from  the 
start  been  filled  with  the  idea  of  sov- 
ereignty under  law,  the  dogma  of  the 
divisibility  of  sovereignty,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  some  particular  char- 
ter of  government,  would  never  have 
gained  currency.  It  would  have  been 
seen  that  everywhere  sovereignty  is  a 
unit  above  law  and  determining  law ; 
and  the  accepted  opinion  to-day  would 
be  that  of  Hobbes  and  the  English  jur- 
ists, namely,  that  "  to  divide  the  power 
of  the  commonwealth  is  but  to  dissolve 
it." 

Still  another  effect  of  the  American 
idea  of  law  is  the  tendency  with  us  (al- 
ready alluded  to)  to  lay  down  some 
principle  or  maxim,  and  then  persistent- 
ly to  construe  all  fact  in  the  light  of  it. 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for 
example,  the  principle  is  formulated  that 
all  government  derives  its  just  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the 
universal  sovereignty  doctrine  ;  and  in 
consequence,  from  that  time  to  this,  we 
have  busied  ourselves  in  studiously  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  universal  sovereignty 
does  not  exist  now,  and  never  has  existed, 
in  the  United  States.  Our  principle  is 
belied  by  our  conduct,  but  we  reassert  it 
constantly  in  learned  treatise  and  popu- 
lar address.  Judge  Jameson  and  Pro- 
fessor Pomeroy  devote  each  many  pages 
to  its  exposition,  and  the  stump  orator 
has  worn  it  literally  threadbare. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  principles 
and  maxims.  Is  a  so-claimed  funda- 
mental truth  of  democracy  announced 
by  Madison  or  Hamilton  in  the  Federal- 
ist, our  habit  is  to  endeavor  to  square 
the  history  of  the  past  one  hundred 
years  into  harmony  and  conformity 
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therewith,  rather  than  to  make  that  his- 
tory the  test  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
so-claimed  truth. 

It  seems  to  be  our  idea  that  so  long 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
receives,  in  its  more  obvious  respects, 
the  usual  application,  the  sovereignty 
here  must  necessarily  reside  where  it 
resided  at  the  start  and  be  what  it  then 
was.  This  idea  is  the  fruit  of  the  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  idea  that  law 
is  above  sovereignty,  in  the  United 
States,  and  holds  the  latter  in  its  place. 
Attention  to  the  opposite  idea,  that  sov- 
ereignty is  above  law  and  creates  law, 
would  suggest  the  reflection  that  for  the 
Constitution  to  receive,  in  its  more  obvi- 
ous respects,  the  usual  application  to- 
day is  not  necessarily  for  it  to  receive 
that  application  by  the  grace  of  the  same 
sovereign  as  in  former  days.  The  new 
sovereign,  if  there  be  one,  may  be  keep- 
ing alive,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
laws  set  by  his  predecessor.  Yet  it  is 
none  the  less  important  that  we  find  out 
if  there  be  a  new  sovereign.  His  ad- 
vent may  have  been  revealed  to  close 
observers  by  political  straws  unnoticed 
by  the  people  generally,  or,  if  noticed 
by  them,  deemed  without  significance. 
It  is  thought  by  some,  by  one  at  least, 
that  the  assumption  more  and  more  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  upon  political  questions,  mistak- 
ing them  for  questions  of  law,  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  shifting  of  the  political 
centre  of  gravity  here  from  an  oligarchy, 
consisting  of  the  States  united,  to  a  pure 
democracy,  acting  through  the  general 
government. 

But  whether  this  be  an  opinion  well 
founded  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is  that  where  the  sovereignty  in 
the  United  States  resides  to-day,  and  in 
what  it  consists,  can  be  discovered  only 
by  examining  the  facts  of  history  ;  and 
that,  moreover,  in  their  own  light,  and 
not  in  the  light  of  principles  and  max- 
ims formulated  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  dear  to  our  hearts  on 


that  account.  Political  fact,  not  law, 
must  be  our  criterion. 

Thus  far  have  been  considered  more 
especially  those  effects  of  the  American 
idea  of  law  which  have  been  exhibited 
in  opinion.  Still  more  startling  effects 
of  this  idea  have  been  exhibited  in  con- 
duct. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  United  States,  a  number  of  cases 
came  before  the  Federal  Supreme  Court, 
among  them  Texas  vs.  White,  White 
vs.  Hart,  and  Keith  vs.  Clark,  in  the  de- 
cision of  which  it  was  necessary  to  state 
the  condition  of  the  rebellious  States, 
politically,  after  the  passage  by  them  of 
the  ordinance  of  secession.  That  condi- 
tion, according  to  Austin's  description 
of  the  United  States  as  an  oligarchy, 
consisting  of  States  united,  —  a  descrip- 
tion in  complete  accordance  with  fact,  — 
was  manifestly  of  States  which  had  laid 
aside  their  statehood,  their  political  per- 
sonality, and  become  territories,  geo- 
graphical expressions :  the  sovereignty 
in  which  they  had  once  participated  re- 
maining unimpaired  in  the  non-seceding 
States,  the  States  continuing  in  union ; 
it  being  no  more  lessened  or  weakened 
than  would  be  the  sovereignty  of  an 
oligarchy  of  natural  persons  by  the  re- 
tirement of  a  portion  of  the  members, 
and  continuing  just  as  supreme  over  the 
territories  once  States  as,  in  the  case  of 
natural  persons,  it  would  continue  over 
the  persons  once  oligarchs. 

But,  instead  of  so  stating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  seceded  States  in  accordance 
with  political  fact,  the  court  proceeded 
to  state  it  in  accordance  with  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  the  American  idea  of 
law,  namely,  that  of  the  divisibility  of 
sovereignty.  It  was  remembered  that, 
from  the  days  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  the  Federalist  down  to  the 
present,  the  several  States,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  had  been  acknowledged 
possessors  of  sovereignty  in  some  sense. 
It  would  never  do  to  say  that,  while  in 
secession,  the  Confederate  States  were 
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mere  territories,  mere  geographical  ex- 
pressions ;  for,  in  that  event,  they  were 
in  no  sense  sovereign  severally.  The 
announcement  was  accordingly  made 
(and  no  announcement  has  been  more 
applauded  by  the  American  people)  that 
we  were  an  indestructible  Union  of  in- 
destructible States  ;  that  is,  a  sovereignty 
composed  of  sovereignties.  In  point  of 
sentiment,  this  proposition  met  the  case 
very  completely.  It  recognized  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  and 
likewise  the  traditional  sovereignty  of 
the  States.  The  radical  saw  in  it  a  tri- 
umph for  nationalism,  and  the  conserva- 
tive a  guaranty  against  such  a  triumph 
for  nationalism  as  must  result  in  the 
absoi-ption  of  the  States.  Both  were, 
therefore,  satisfied. 

In  point  of  logic,  however,  this  propo- 
sition did  not  meet  the  case  at  all.  One 
of  the  admitted  consequences  of  rebel- 
lion is  treason  on  the  part  of  somebody ; 
but  if  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
are  indestructible  as  such,  individual 
citizens  of  a  State  can  rarely  be  traitors 
save  to  that  State.  The  State  itself  can- 
not be  in  rebellion,  for  so  long  as  it  is 
admitted  to  be  a  State  it  is  a  political 
personality,  entitled  to  all  political  priv- 
ileges ;  subject  to  conquest,  but  not 
amenable  to  criminal  law.  Indeed,  un- 
der the  proposition  that  we  are  an  inde- 
structible Union  of  indestructible  States, 
the  possibility  of  treason  to  the  United 
States  is  to  a  great  extent  eliminated 
from  our  polity. 

Again,  under  this  proposition,  a  State 
being  unable  to  lay  aside  its  statehood 
(a  contradiction  in  terms,  by  the  way, 
for  a  State  such  by  compulsion  is  not  a 
State  at  all),  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
was  waged,  not  against  belligerent  per- 
sons, but  against  belligerent  States,  — 
belligerent  political  organizations  ;  and 
the  European  view  of  that  contest  as  es- 
sentially an  international  one,  a  view  at 


which  it  has  been  the  habit  of  loyal 
sympathizers  to  carp  and  become  high- 
ly incensed,  is  fully  sustained. 

The  Supreme  Court,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say,  has  not  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent to  accept  the  whole  of  these  logical 
consequences  of  its  famous  apothegm 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Union  and 
the  States.  It  has  accepted  them  in  part, 
and  in  part  —  the  larger  part  —  not. 
Its  course  has  been  vacillating  and  con- 
tradictory. Indeed,  it  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise, under  its  fixed  determination  to 
interpret  the  war  in  the  light  of  senti- 
ment and  tradition,  instead  of  in  the 
light  of  political  fact.  It  is  not  less 
than  public  misfortune  that  the  idea  of 
law  is  so  inwrought  in  the  American 
consciousness  that  by  jurists,  publicists, 
and  statesmen  alike  the  effort  is  to  test 
history  by  maxims,  not  maxims  by  his- 
tory. 

Other  instances  of  the  effect  upon  con- 
duct of  the  American  idea  of  law  might 
be  given,  such  as  the  recognition  and 
partial  enforcement  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  cases  of  &x-  parte 
Siebold  and  ex  parte  Clarke,  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  general  government  (the 
agent)  may  insure  its  perpetuity  against 
the  desire  of  the  States  in  union  (the 
principal  and  sovereign)  by  compelling 
them  to  send  representatives  to  Congress, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution,  as 
law  above  sovereignty,  looks  to  such  per- 
petuity, but  space  will  not  permit. 

The  truth  of  the  remark  introductory 
to  this  article,  that  while  the  United 
States  have  produced  very  many  (and,  it 
might  have  been  added,  very  able)  law- 
yers, they  have  produced  but  few  politi- 
cians in  the  exalted  sense  of  the  word, 
has  already,  I  think,  been  demonstrated. 

Has  it  not  also  been  made  to  ap- 
pear that,  for  national  self-comprehen- 
sion and  guidance,  of  politicians,  in  such 
sense,  we  stand  sorely  in  need  ? 

Irving  Berdine  Richman. 
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THE  FRENCH  ALLIANCE  AND  THE  CONWAY  CABAL. 


THE  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
may  be  divided  into  four  well-marked 
periods.  The  first  period  begins  in  1761 
with  the  resistance  of  James  Otis  to  the 
general  search-warrants,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  ending  in  June,  1774,  when 
the  acts  for  changing  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  were  intended  to  take 
effect.  This  period  of  constitutional  dis- 
cussion culminated  in  the  defiance  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  people  of  Boston 
when  they  threw  the  tea  into  the  har- 
bor ;  and  the  acts  of  April,  1774,  by 
which  Parliament  replied  to  the  chal- 
lenge, were  virtually  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  American  colonies, 
though  yet  another  year  elapsed  before 
the  first  bloodshed  at  Lexington. 

The  second  period  opens  with  June, 
1774,  when  Massachusetts  began  to  nul- 
lify the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  it  closes 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
During  this  period  warfare  was  carried 
on  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  without  any 
design  of  bringing  about  a  political  sep- 
aration of  the  English  people  in  Amer- 
ica from  the  English  people  in  Britain. 
The  theatre  of  war  was  mainly  confined 
to  New  England  and  Canada  ;  and  while 
the  Americans  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
conquer  Canada,  their  defensive  warfare 
was  crowned  with  success.  The  fight- 
ing of  this  period  began  with  the  vic- 
tory of  Lexington;  it  ended  with  the 
victory  of  Fort  Moultrie.  New  England, 
except  the  island  of  Newport,  was  final- 
ly freed  from  the  presence  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  no  further  attack  was  made 
upon  the  Southern  States  for  more  than 
two  years. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  third  pe- 
riod, comprising  the  years  1776  and 
1777,  was  the  struggle  for  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  great  natural  stra- 
tegic line  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 


rivers.  Independence  having  been  de- 
clared, the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  now  fighting  each  other 
single-handed,  like  two  separate  and 
foreign  powers.  It  was  the  object  of 
Great  Britain  to  conquer  the  United 
States,  and  accordingly  she  struck  at 
the  commercial  and  military  centre  of 
the  confederation.  If  she  could  have 
thoroughly  conquered  the  State  of  New 
York  and  secured  the  line  of  the  Hud- 
son, she  would  have  broken  the  con- 
federation in  two,  and  might  perhaps 
have  proceeded  to  overcome  its  different 
parts  in  detail.  Hence  in  this  period 
of  the  war  everything  centres  about 
New  York,  such  an  outlying  expedition 
as  that  of  Howe  against  Philadelphia 
having  no  decisive  military  value  except 
in  its  bearings  upon  the  issue  of  the 
great  central  conflict.  The  strategy  of 
the  Americans  was  mainly  defensive, 
though  with  regard  to  certain  opera- 
tions they  assumed  the  offensive  with 
brilliant  success.  The  period  began 
with  the  disasters  of  Long  Island  and 
Fort  Washington  ;  it  ended  with  the  tri- 
umph of  Saratoga.  As  the  net  result 
of  the  two  years'  work,  the  British  had 
taken  and  held  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  the  town  of  New- 
port. The  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  which 
they  had  likewise  taken,  they  abandoned 
after  the  overthrow  of  Burgoyne ;  and 
in  like  manner  they  retired  from  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  which  the 
Americans  now  proceeded  to  occupy 
with  a  stronger  force  than  before.  In 
short,  while  the  British  had  lost  an  army, 
they  had  conquered  nothing  but  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  actually  en- 
camped. Their  attempt  to  break  through 
the  centre  of  the  American  position  had 
ended  in  total  defeat,  and  it  had  now 
become  clear  to  discerning  minds  that 
there  was  very  small  chance  of  their 
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ever  being  able  to  conquer  the  United 
States. 

The  fourth  period,  upon  which  we 
are  now  entering,  begins  with  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  victory  of 
Saratoga,  and  extends  to  the  treaty  of 
1783,  whereby  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  military  history  of  this 
period  ends  with  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781, 
just  four  years  after  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  Except  as  regards  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  American  arms, 
the  history  of  these  four  years  presents 
striking  contrasts  to  the  history  of  the 
two  years  we  have  just  passed  in  re- 
view. The  struggle  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  but  it  extends  in 
some  measure  over  the  whole  civilized 
world,  though  it  is  only  France,  with  its 
army  and  more  especially  its  navy,  that 
comes  into  direct  relation  with  the  final 
result  in  America.  Moreover,  instead  of 
a  well-aimed  and  concentrated  blow  at 
the  centre  of  the  American  position,  the 
last  period  of  the  war  consisted  partly 
of  a  straggling  and  disorderly  series  of 
movements,  designed  simply  to  harass 
the  Americans  and  wear  out  their  pa- 
tience, and  partly  of  an  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  Southern  States  and  detach 
them  from  the  Union.  There  is,  accord- 
ingly, less  dramatic  unity  in  this  last 
stage  of  the  war  than  in  the  period 
which  ended  at  Saratoga,  and  it  is  less 
susceptible  of  close  and  consecutive  treat- 
ment ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  rich- 
ness of  incidents  and  in  variety  of  hu- 
man interest  it  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
the  earlier  periods. 

The  first  consequence  of  Saratoga  was 
the  retreat  of  the  British  government 
from  every  one  of  the  positions  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  had  begun  the  war. 
The  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender 
reached  England  just  before  Parliament 
adjourned  for  Christmas,  and  Lord 
North  immediately  gave  notice  that  as 


soon  as  the  holidays  were  over  he  should 
bring  in  measures  for  conciliating  the 
Americans.  The  general  feeling  in 
England  was  one  of  amazement  and 
consternation.  In  these  days,  when  we 
are  accustomed  to  contemplate  military 
phenomena  of  enormous  magnitude, 
when  we  have  lately  carried  on  a  war 
in  which  more  than  two  million  men 
were  under  arms,  and  more  than  two 
million  dollars  were  expended  every 
day,  we  must  not  forget  how  different 
was  the  historic  background  upon  which 
events  were  projected  a  century  ago. 
Those  were  not  the  days  of  submarine 
telegraphs  and  Cunard  steamships,  and 
in  trying  to  carry  on  warfare  across 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  the  prob- 
lem before  George  III.  was  far  more 
arduous  than  that  which  the  great  Fred- 
erick had  solved,  when,  acting  on  inte- 
rior lines  and  supported  by  British  gold, 
he  overcame  the  combined  assaults  of 
France  and  Austria  and  Russia.  The 
loss  which  Great  Britain  had  now  suf- 
fered could  not  easily  be  made  good. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  that  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  would  entail  the  ruin 
of  the  British  Empire.  Only  a  few  wise 
political  economists,  "  literary  men," 
like  Adam  Smith  and  Josiah  Tucker, 
were  far-seeing  enough  to  escape  this 
prodigious  fallacy ;  even  Chatham  was 
misled  by  it.  It  was  not  understood 
that  English  America  and  English  Brit- 
ain were  bound  together  by  commercial 
and  social  ties  so  strong  that  no  ques- 
tion of  political  union  or  severance  could 
permanently  affect  them.  It  was  not 
foreseen  that  within  a  century  the  deal- 
ings of  Great  Britain  with  the  indepen- 
dent United  States  would  far  exceed  her 
dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  believed  that  if  po- 
litical independence  were  conceded  to 
the  Americans,  the  whole  stream  of 
transatlantic  commerce  would  be  divert- 
ed to  other  parts  of  Europe,  that  the 
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British  naval  power  would  forthwith 
decay,  and  that  England  would  sink 
from  her  imperial  position  into  such  a 
mere  insular  nation  as  that  over  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  ruled.  So  greatly  did 
men  overrate  political  conditions ;  so  far 
were  they  from  appreciating  those  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  are  so  much  more 
deep-seated  and  essential. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only 
people  in  England  who  were  willing  to 
concede  the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  the  Rockingham  Whigs, 
and  these  were  now  in  a  small  minority. 
Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends,  with 
Burke  as  their  leader,  had  always  con- 
demned the  harsh  and  stupid  policy  of 
the  government  toward  America,  and 
they  were  now  ready  to  concede  inde- 
pendence because  they  were  convinced 
that  conciliation  was  no  .longer  practi- 
cal >le.  Lord  Chatham,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  his  section  of  the  Whig 
party,  while  even  more  emphatically 
condemning  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, still  clung  to  the  hope  of  concilia- 
tion, and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the 
disruption  of  the  empire.  But  with  the 
Tory  party,  which  had  all  along  sup- 
ported the  government,  the  war  was  still 
popular,  and  no  calamity  seemed  so 
great  as  the  loss  of  the  American  col- 
onies. Most  of  the  country  squires  be- 
lieved in  crushing  out  rebellion,  no  mat- 
ter where  it  occurred  or  for  what  reason, 
and  this  view  was  almost  unanimously 
taken  by  the  clergy.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  none  were  so  bloodthirsty  as  the 
bishops,  and  country  parsons  preached 
from  all  the  texts  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  refer  to  smiting  Jehovah's  ene- 
mies hip  and  thigh.  The  trading  classes 
in  the  large  towns,  and  the  few  manu- 
facturers who  had  come  upon  the  scene, 
were  so  afraid  of  losing  the  American 
market  that  they  were  ready  to  vote 
men  and  money  without  stint.  The 
town  of  Manchester  even  raised  and 
equipped  two  regiments  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. Thus  while  the  great  majority  of 


the  British  nation  believed  that  Amer- 
ica must  be  retained  at  whatever  cost,  a 
majority  of  this  majority  believed  that 
it  must  be  conquered  before  it  could  be 
conciliated  or  reasoned  with ;  and  this 
was  the  opinion  which  had  thus  far 
found  favor  with  Lord  North  and  con- 
trolled the  policy  of  the  government.  ^ 

We  may  imagine,  then,  the  unspeak- 
able amazement  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  17th  of  February,  1778, 
when  Lord  North  arose  in  his  place 
and  moved  that  every  one  of  the  points 
for  which  Samuel  Adams  and  his  friends 
had  zealously  contended,  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  should  at  once  be  con- 
ceded forever  and  without  further  par- 
ley. By  the  bill  which  he  now  proceeded 
to  read,  the  famous  Tea  Act  and  the  act 
for  changing  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  unconditionally  repealed. 
It  was  furthermore  declared  that  Parlia- 
ment would  renounce  forever  the  right 
of  raising  a  revenue  in  America ;  and  it 
was  provided  that  commissioners  should 
be  sent  over  to  treat  with  Congress, 
armed  with  full  powers  for  negotiating 
a  peace.  Pending  the  negotiations  the 
commissioners  might  proclaim  a  truce, 
and  might  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
act  of  Parliament  relating  to  America 
which  had  been  passed  since  1763. 
They  might  also  proclaim  complete  am- 
nesty for  all  political  offenses. 

So  complete  a  political  somersault  has 
seldom  been  turned  by  an  English  min- 
ister, and  the  speech  in  which  Lord 
North  defended  himself  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  Instead  of  resigning  when 
he  saw  that  his  policy  had  proved  a 
failure,  as  an  English  minister  would 
naturally  do,  he  suddenly  shifted  his 
ground,  and  adopted  the  policy  which 
the  opposition  had  urged  in  vain  against 
him  three  years  before,  and  which,  if 
then  adopted,  would  unquestionably  have 
prevented  bloodshed.  Not  only  did  he 
thus  shift  his  ground,  but  he  declared 
that  this  policy  of  conciliation  was  really 
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the  one  which  he  had  favored  from  the 
beginning.  There  was  more  truth  in 
this  than  appeared  at  the  moment,  for  in 
more  than  one  instance  Lord  North  had, 
with  culpable  weakness,  carried  out  the 
king's  policy  in  defiance  of  his  own  con- 
victions. It  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
he  sought  to  clear  himself  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Tea  Act,  the  oppressive  edicts 
of  1774,  and  the  recent  events  in  Amer- 
ica generally.  The  House  received  his 
bill  and  his  speech  in  profound  silence. 
Disgust  and  dejection  filled  every  bosom, 
yet  no  one  could  very  well  help  voting 
for  the  measures.  The  Tories,  already 
chagrined  by  the  bitter  news  from  Sara- 
toga, were  enraged  at  being  thus  required 
to  abandon  all  the  ground  for  which  they 
had  been  fighting,  yet  no  way  seemed 
open  for  them  but  to  follow  their  leader. 
The  Whigs  were  vexed  at  seeing  the 
wind  taken  out  of  their  sails,  but  they 
could  not  in  honor  oppose  a  policy  which 
they  had  always  earnestly  supported. 
All  sat  for  some  moments  in  grim, 
melancholy  silence,  till  Fox,  arising,  sar- 
castically began  his  speech  by  congratu- 
lating his  Whig  friends  on  having  gained 
such  a  powerful  and  unexpected  ally  in 
the  prime  minister.  Taunts  and  innu- 
endoes flew  back  and  forth  across  the 
House.  From  the  Tory  side  came  sul- 
len cries  that  the  country  was  betrayed, 
while  from  among  the  Whigs  the  premier 
was  asked  if  he  supposed  himself  armed 
with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  which  could 
heal  the  wounds  that  itself  had  made. 
It  was  very  pointedly  hinted  that  the 
proposed  measures  would  not  be  likely 
to  produce  much  effect  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans unless  accompanied  by  Lord  North's 
resignation,  since,  coming  from  him,  they 
would  come  as  from  a  tainted  spring. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  ill-feeling  the 
bill  was  passed,  and  the  same  reasons 
which  had  operated  here  carried  it  also 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
llth  of  March  it  received  the  royal 
signature,  and  three  commissioners  were 
immediately  appointed  to  convey  infor- 


mation of  this  action  to  Congress,  and 
make  arrangements  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  conciliatory  policy  of  Lord  North 
had  come  at  least  two  years  too  late. 
The  American  leaders  were  now  unwill- 
ing to  consider  the  question  of  reunion 
with  the  mother  country  upon  any  terms  ; 
and  even  before  the  extraordinary  scene 
in  Parliament  which  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed, a  treaty  had  been  made  with 
France,  by  which  the  Americans  sol- 
emnly agreed,  in  consideration  of  armed 
support  to  be  furnished  by  that  power, 
never  to  entertain  proposals  of  peace 
from  Great  Britain  until  their  inde- 
pendence should  be  acknowledged,  and 
never  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  ex- 
cept with  the  concurrence  of  their  new 
ally.  The  French  government  had  se- 
cretly assisted  the  Americans  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  1776  by  occasional  loans 
of  money,  and  by  receiving  American 
privateers  in  French  ports.  The  longer 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  could  be 
kept  weakening  each  other  by  warfare, 
the  greater  the  hope  that  France  might 
at  some  time  be  enabled  to  step  in  and 
regain  her  lost  maritime  empire.  But 
it  was  no  part  of  French  policy  to  take 
an  active  share  in  the  struggle  until  the 
proper  moment  should  come  for  reaping 
some  decisive  material  advantage.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1778  that 
moment  seemed  to  have  arrived.  The 
capture  of  Burgoyne  and  the  masterly 
strategy  which  Washington  had  shown, 
in  spite  of  his  ill-success  on  the  field, 
had  furnished  convincing  proof  that  the 
American  alliance  was  worth  having.  At 
the  same  time,  the  announcement  that 
Lord  North  was  about  to  bring  in  con- 
ciliatory measures  indicated  that  the 
British  government  was  weakening  in  its 
purpose.  Should  such  measures  succeed 
in  conciliating  the  Americans  and  in 
bringing  about  a  firm  reunion  with  the 
mother  country,  the  schemes  of  France 
would  be  irretrievably  ruined.  Now, 
therefore,  was  the  golden  opportunity, 
and  France  was  not  slow  to  seize  it. 
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On  the  6th  of  February  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States  was  signed  at  Paris. 
In  a  special  article  it  was  stipulated 
thai  Spain  might  enter  into  the  alliance 
at  her  earliest  convenience.  Just  now, 
too.  Frederick  the  Great  publicly  opened 
the  port  of  Dantzic  to  American  cruis- 
ers and  prohibited  Hessian  soldiers  from 
passing  through  his  dominions  to  the 
seaboard,  while  he  wrote  to  Franklin  at 
Paris  that  he  should  probably  soon  fol- 
low the  king  of  France  in  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Rumors  of  all  these  things  kept  com- 
ing to  England  while  the  conciliatory 
measures  were  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  13th  of  March,  two 
days  after  those  measures  had  become 
law,  the  action  of  France  was  formally 
communicated  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  war  was  instantly  declared. 

The  situation  of  England  seemed  des- 
perate. With  one  army  lost  in  America, 
with  the  recruiting  ground  in  Germany 
barred  against  her,  with  a  debt  piling  up 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  week, 
and  with  a  very  inadequate  force  of 
troops  at  home  in  case  of  sudden  inva- 
sion, she  was  now  called  upon  to  con- 
tend with  the  whole  maritime  power  of 
France,  to  which  that  of  Spain  was  cer- 
tain soon  to  be  added.  And  to  crown 
all,  the  government  had  just  written  its 
own  condemnation  by  confessing  before 
the  world  that  its  policy  toward  America, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  mis- 
chief, was  impracticable  as  well  as  un- 
righteous. At  this  terrible  moment  the 
eyes  of  all  England  were  turned  upon 
one  great  man,  old  now  and  wasted  by 
disease,  but  the  fire  of  whose  genius  still 
burned  bright  and  clear.  The  govern- 
ment must  be  changed,  and  in  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  the  country  had  still  a  lead- 
er whose  very  name  was  synonymous 
with  victory.  Not  thus  had  matters 
gone  in  the  glorious  days  of  Quiberon 
and  Minden  and  Quebec,  when  his  skill- 
ful hand  was  at  the  helm,  and  every 
heart  in  England  and  America  beat  high 


with  the  consciousness  of  worthy  ends 
achieved  by  well-directed  valor.  To 
whom  but  Chatham  should  appeal  be 
made  to  repair  the  drooping  fortunes  of 
the  empire  ?  It  was  in  his  hands  alone 
that  a  conciliatory  policy  could  have  any 
chance  of  success.  From  the  first  he 
had  been  the  consistent  advocate  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Americans  ; 
and  throughout  America  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  veneration  no  less  hearty  and  en- 
thusiastic than  that  which  was  accorded 
to  Washington  himself.  Overtures  that 
would  be  laughed  at  as  coming  from 
North  would  at  least  find  respectful 
hearing  if  urged  by  Chatham.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  day  for  concil- 
iation have  irrevocably  passed  by,  the 
magic  of  his  name  was  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  panic  in  France,  while 
in  England  it  would  kindle  that  popular 
enthusiasm  which  is  of  itself  the  best 
guarantee  of  success.  In  Germany,  too, 
the  remembrance  of  the  priceless  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  could  not  but  dis- 
pel the  hostile  feeling  with  which  Fred- 
erick had  regarded  England  since  the 
accession  of  George  III.  Moved  by 
such  thoughts  as  these,  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  beginning  with  Lord  North  him- 
self, implored  the  king  to  form  a  new 
ministry  under  Chatham.  Lord  Mans- 
field, his  bitterest  enemy,  declared  that 
without  Chatham  at  the  helm  the  ship 
of  state  must  founder,  and  his  words 
were  echoed  by  Bute  and  the  young 
George  Grenville.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  politics,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  long  since  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  colonies  must  be  allowed 
to  go,  declared,  nevertheless,  that  if  it 
were  to  be  Chatham  who  should  see  fit 
to  make  another  attempt  to  retain  them, 
he  would  aid  him  in  every  possible  way. 
The  press  teemed  with  expressions  of 
the  popular  faith  in  Chatham,  and  every 
one  impatiently  wondered  that  the  king 
should  lose  a  day  in  calling  to  the  head 
of  affairs  the  only  man  who  could  save 
the  country. 
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But  all  this  unanimity  of  public  opin- 
ion went  for  nothing  with  the  selfish  and 
obdurate  king.  All  the  old  reasons  for 
keeping  Chatham  out  of  office  had  now 
vanished,  so  far  as  the  American  ques- 
tion was  concerned ;  for  by  consenting 
to  North's  conciliatory  measures  the 
king  had  virtually  come  over  to  Chat- 
ham's position,  and  as  regarded  the  sep- 
aration of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  Chatham  was  no  less  loath  than 
the  king  to  admit  the  necessity  of  such 
a  step.  Indeed,  the  policy  upon  which 
the  king  had  now  been  obliged  to  enter 
absolutely  demanded  Chatham  as  its  ex- 
ponent instead  of  North.  Everybody 
saw  this,  and  no  doubt  the  king  saw 
it  himself,  but  it  had  no  weight  with 
him  in  the  presence  of  personal  consid- 
erations. He  hated  Chatham  with  all 
the  ferocity  of  hatred  that  a  mean  and 
rancorous  spirit  can  feel  toward  one  that 
is  generous  and  noble ;  and  he  well  knew 
besides  that,  with  that  statesman  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  his  own  share  in  the 
government  would  be  reduced  to  nullity. 
To  see  the  government  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  a  respon- 
sible minister,  and  in  disregard  of  his 
own  irresponsible  whims,  was  a  humili- 
ation to  which  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
submit.  For  eight  years  now,  by  coax- 
ing and  bullying  the  frivolous  North,  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  reins  in  his 
own  hands ;  and  having  so  long  tasted 
the  sweets  of  power,  he  was  resolved  in 
future  to  have  none  but  milksops  for  his 
ministers.  In  face  of  these  personal 
considerations  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
was  of  little  account  to  him.1  He  flew 
into  a  rage.  No  power  in  heaven  or 
earth,  he  said,  should  ever  make  him 
stoop  to  treat  with  "  Lord  Chatham  and 
his  crew ;  "  he  refused  to  be  "  shackled 
by  those  desperate  men  "  and  "  made 
a  slave  for  the  remainder  of  his  days." 
Rather  than  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his 

1  "  This  episode  appears  to  me  the  most 
criminal  in  th«  whole  reign  of  George  III., 
and  in  my  own  judgment  it  is  as  criminal  as 
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people  at  this  solemn  crisis,  he  would 
submit  to  lose  his  crown.  Better  thus, 
he  added,  than  to  wear  it  in  bondage 
and  disgrace. 

In  spite  of  the  royal  wrath,  however, 
the  popular  demand  for  a  change  of 
government  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. But  for  Lord  Chatham's  sud- 
den death,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  called  upon  to  fill 
the  position  which  North  was  so  anxious 
to  relinquish.  The  king  would  have 
had  to  swallow  his  resentment,  as  he 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  do  in  1782. 
Had  Chatham  now  become  prime  min- 
ister, it  was  his  design  to  follow  up  the 
repeal  of  all  obnoxious  legislation  con- 
cerning America  by  withdrawing  every 
British  soldier  from  our  soil,  and  attack- 
ing France  with  might  and  main,  as  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  on  the  ocean  and 
through  Germany,  where  the  invincible 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  again  to 
lead  the  armies  of  Great  Britain.  In 
America  such  a  policy  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  strengthen  not  only  the  loyal- 
ists and  waverers,  but  also  the  patriots 
of  conciliatory  mould,  such  as  Dickin- 
son and  Robert  Morris.  Nor  was  the 
moment  an  inopportune  one.  Many 
Americans,  who  were  earnest  in  with- 
standing the  legislative  encroachments 
of  Parliament,  had  formerly  been  alien- 
ated from  the  popular  cause  by  what 
they  deemed  the  needlessly  radical  step 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Many  others  were  now  alienated  by  the 
French  alliance.  In  New  England,  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  many  people  were  disgusted  at 
an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  and  de- 
spotic power  which  in  days  gone  by  had 
so  often  let  loose  the  Indian  hell-hounds 
upon  their*  frontier.  The  treaty  with 
France  was  indeed  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience rather  than  of  affection.  The 
American  leaders,  even  while  arranging 

any  of  those  acts  which  led  Charles  I.  to  the 
scaffold."  (Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  83.) 
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it,  dreaded  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
might  ensue  in  the  country  at  large  ;  and 
their  dread  was  the  legitimate  hope  of 
Chatham.  To  return  to  the  state  of 
things  which  had  existed  previous  to 
1765  would  no  doubt  be  impossible. 
Independence  of  some  sort  must  be  con- 
ceded, and  in  this  Lord  Rockingham 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were  un- 
questionably right.  But  Chatham  was 
in  no  wise  foolish  in  hoping  that  some 
sort  of  federal  bond  might  be  established 
which  should  maintain  Americans  and 
British  in  perpetual  alliance,  and,  while 
granting  full  legislative  autonomy  to  the 
colonies  singly  or  combined,  should  pre- 
vent the  people  of  either  country  from 
ever  forgetting  that  the  Americans  were 
English.  There  was  at  least  a  chance 
that  this  noble  policy  might  succeed,  and 
until  the  trial  should  have  been  made 
he  would  not  willingly  consent  to  a  step 
that  seemed  certain  to  wreck  the  empire 
liis  genius  had  won  for  England.  But 
death  now  stepped  in  to  simplify  the 
situation  in  the  old  ruthless  way. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  anxious  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue,  gave  notice  that 
on  the  7th  of  April  he  should  move  that 
the  royal  fleets  and  armies  should  be 
instantly  withdrawn  from  America,  and 
peace  be  made  on  whatever  terms  Con- 
gress might  see  fit  to  accept.  Such  at 
least  was  the  practical  purport  of  the  mo- 
tion. For  such  an  unconditional  surren- 
der Chatham  was  not  yet  ready,  and  on 
the  appointed  day  he  got  up  from  his  sick- 
bed and  came  into  the  House  of  Lords 
to  argue  against  the  motion.  Wrapped 
in  flannel  bandages  and  leaning  upon 
crutches,  his  dark  eyes  in  their  brilliancy 
enhancing  the  pallor  of  his  careworn  face, 
as  he  entered  the  House,  supported  on  the 
one  side  by  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Mahon, 
and  on  the  other  by  that  younger  son 
who  was  so  soon  to  add  fresh  glory  to 
the  name  of  William  Pitt,  the  peers  all 
started  to  their  feet,  and  remained  stand- 
ing until  he  had  taken  his  place.  In 
broken  sentences,  with  strange  flashes 


of  the  eloquence  which  had  once  held 
captive  ear  and  heart,  he  protested 
against  the  hasty  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  simply  prostrated  the  dignity  of 
England  before  its  ancient  enemy,  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's answer,  reverently  and  delicately 
worded,  urged  that  while  the  magic  of 
Chatham's  name  could  work  anything 
short  of  miracles,  yet  only  a  miracle 
could  now  relieve  them  from  the  dire 
necessity  of  abandoning  America.  The 
earl  rose  to  reply,  but  his  overwrought 
frame  gave  way,  and  he  sank  in  a  swoon 
upon  the  floor.  All  business  was  at 
once  adjourned.  The  peers,  with  eager 
sympathy,  came  crowding  up  to  offer 
assistance,  and  the  unconscious  states- 
man was  carried  in  the  arms  of  his 
friends  to  a  house  near  by,  whence  in  a 
few  days  he  was  removed  to  his  home 
at  Hayes.  There,  after  lingering  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  several  weeks, 
on  the  llth  of  May,  and  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  his  age,  Lord  Chatham 
breathed  his  last. 

The  man  thus  struck  down,  like  a 
soldier  at  his  post,  was  one  whom  Ameri- 
cans no  less  than  Englishmen  have  de- 
lighted to  honor.  The  personal  fasci- 
nation which  he  exerted  in  his  lifetime 
is  something  we  can  no  longer  know ; 
but  as  the  field  of  modern  history  ex- 
pands till  it  covers  the  globe,  we  find 
ourselves  better  able  than  his  contempo- 
raries to  comprehend  the  part  which  he 
played  at  one  of  the  most  critical  mo- 
ments of  the  career  of  mankind.  For 
simple  magnitude,  the  preponderance  of 
the  English  race  in  the  world  has  come 
now  to  be  the  most  striking  fact  in 
human  history  ;  and  when  we  consider 
all  that  is  implied  in  this  growing  pre- 
ponderance of  an  industrial  civilization 
over  other  civilizations  of  relatively  ar- 
chaic and  militant  type,  we  find  reason 
to  believe  that  among  historic  events  it 
is  the  most  teeming  with  mighty  conse- 
quences to  be  witnessed  by  a  distant  fu- 
ture. With  no  other  historic  personage 
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are  the  beginnings  of  this  supremacy  of 
the  English  race  so  closely  associated  as 
with  the  elder  William  Pitt.  It  was  he 
who  planned  the  victories  which  gave 
England  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and 
which,  rescuing  India  from  the  anar- 
chy of  centuries,  prepared  it  to  become 
the  seat  of  a  new  civilization,  at  once 
the  apt  pupil  and  the  suggestive  teacher 
of  modern  Europe.  It  was  he  who, 
by  driving  the  French  from  America, 
cleared  the  way  for  the  peaceful  over- 
flow of  our  industrial  civilization  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  saving  us 
from  the  political  dangers  which  chronic 
warfare  might  otherwise  have  entailed, 
and  insuring  us  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  fairest  part  of  this  continent.  To 
his  valiant  and  skillful  lieutenants  by  sea 
and  land,  to  such  great  men  as  Hawke, 
and  Clive,  and  Wolfe,  belongs  the  credit 
of  executing  the  details  ;  it  was  the 
genius  of  Pitt  that  conceived  and  su- 
perintended the  prodigious  scheme  as  a 
connected  whole.  Alone  among  the 
Englishmen  of  his  time,  Pitt  looked 
with  prophetic  gaze  into  the  mysterious 
future  of  colonial  history,  and  saw  the 
meaning  of  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
greater  Europe  in  the  outlying  regions 
of  the  earth  ;  and  through  his  triumphs 
it  was  decided  that  this  new  and  greater 
Europe  should  become  for  the  most  part 
a  new  and  greater  England,  —  a  world 
of  self-government,  and  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  While  his  politi- 
cal vision  thus  embraced  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  globe,  his  action  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Europe  helped  to  bring  about  re- 
sults the  importance  of  which  we  are 
now  beginning  to  appreciate.  From  the 
wreck  of  all  Germany  in  that  horrible 
war  of  religion  which  filled  one  third 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new  Prot- 
estant power  had  slowly  emerged  and 
grown  apace,  till  in  Pitt's  time  —  for 
various  reasons,  dynastic,  personal,  and 
political  —  it  had  drawn  down  upon  it- 
self the  vengeance  of  all  the  reactionary 
countries  of  Europe.  Had  the  coalition 


succeeded,  the  only  consider  a  ole  Protes- 
tant power  on  the  continent  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  anarchy  which 
had  followed  the  Thirty  Years'  Wai- 
would  have  been  renewed.  The  stupid 
George  II.,  who  could  see  in  Prussia 
nothing  but  a  rival  of  Hanover,  was  al- 
ready preparing  to  join  the  alliance 
against  Frederick,  when  Pitt  overruled 
him,  and  threw  the  weight  of  England 
into  the  other  side  of  the  scale.  The 
same  act  which  thus  averted  the  destruc- 
tion of  Prussia  secured  to  England  a 
most  efficient  ally  in  her  struggle  with 
France.  Of  this  wise  policy  we  now  see 
the  fruits  in  that  renovated  German  Em- 
pire which  has  come  to  be  the  strongest 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
is  daily  establishing  fresh  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  political  interests  are 
daily  growing  more  and  more  visibly 
identical  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
As  in  days  to  come  the  solidarity  of  the 
Teutonic  race  in  its  three  great  nationali- 
ties —  America,  England,  and  Germany 
—  becomes  more  and  more  clearly  mani- 
fest, the  more  will  the  student  of  his- 
tory be  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
fact  that  the  founding  of  modern  Ger- 
many, the  maritime  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  winning  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  English-speaking  America 
were  but  the  different  phases  of  one  his- 
toric event,  coherent  parts  of  the  one 
vast  conception  which  marks  its  author 
as  the  grandest  of  modern  statesmen. 
As  the  lapse  of  time  carries  us  far 
enough  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
study  it  in  its  true  proportions,  the  fig- 
ure of  Chatham  in  the  annals  of  the 
Teutonic  race  will  appear  no  less  great 
and  commanding  than  the  figure  of 
Charlemagne  a  thousand  years  before. 

But  Chatham  is  interesting  to  Ameri- 
cans not  only  as  the  eloquent  defender 
in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  not  only 
as  standing  in  the  forefront  of  that  vast 
future  in  which  we  hope  to  play  so  im- 
portant a  part,  but  also  as  the  first  Brit- 
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ish  statesman  whose  political  thinking 
was  of  a  truly  American  type.  Pitt 
was  above  all  things  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  has  been  well  said  that  his 
title  of  the  "  Great  Commoner  "  marks 
in  itself  a  political  revolution.  When  the 
king  and  the  Old  Whig  lords  sought  to 
withstand  him  in  the  cabinet,  he  could  say 
with  truth,  "  It  is  the  people  who  have  sent 
me  here."  He  was  first  to  discover  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  due  chiefly  to  the  colonial 
expansion  of  England,  had  brought  into 
existence  an  important  class  of  society, 
for  which  neither  the  Tory  nor  the  Old 
Whig  schemes  of  government  had  made 
provision.  He  was  the  first  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  such  towns  as  Leeds  and 
Manchester  going  without  representa- 
tion, and  he  began  in  1745  the  agitation 
for  parliamentary  reform  which  was  first 
successful  in  1832.  In  the  celebrated 
case  of  Wilkes,  while  openly  expressing 
his  detestation  of  the  man,  he  successfully 
defended  the  rights  of  constituencies 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Against  the  fierce  opposition  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  he  maintained  inviolate 
the  liberty  of  every  Englishman  to  publish 
his  opinions.  He  overthrew  the  abuse 
of  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  general 
warrants.  He  ended  the  chronic  trou- 
bles of  Scotland  by  taking  the  Highland- 
er into  his  confidence  and  raising  regi- 
ments from  them  for  the  regular  army. 
In  this  intense  devotion  to  liberty  and 
to  the  rights  of  man,  Pitt  was  actuated 
as  much  by  his  earnest,  sympathetic  na- 
ture as  by  the  clearness  and  breadth  of 
his  intelligence.  In  his  austere  purity 
of  character,  as  in  his  intensity  of  convic- 
tion, he  was  an  enigma  to  the  skeptical 
and  frivolous  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Cromwell  or  Milton  would  have  under- 
stood him  much  better  than  did  Horace 
Walpole,  to  whom  his  haughty  mien  and 
soaring  language  seemed  like  theatrical 
affectation.  But  this  grandiose  bearing 
was  nothing  but  the  natural  expression 
of  that  elevation  of  soul  which,  lighted 


by  a  rich  poetic  imagination  and  fired 
by  the  glow  of  passion  beneath,  made 
his  eloquence  the  most  impressive  that 
has  ever  been  heard  in  England.  He 
was  haughty  and  soaring  in  outward 
demeanor  only  as  his  mind  habitually 
dwelt  with  strong  emotion  upon  great 
thoughts  and  noble  deeds.  He  was  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  is  lofty  and  as- 
piring in  human  nature,  and  his  sublime 
figure,  raised  above  the  grave  in  the 
northern  transept  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, with  its  eager  outstretched  arm. 
still  seems  to  be  urging  on  his  country- 
men in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  glory. 

By  the  death  of  Chatham  the  obsta- 
cles which  had  beset  the  king  were  sud- 
denly removed.  On  the  morning  after 
the  pathetic  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  wrote  with  ill-concealed  glee  to  North, 
"  May  not  the  political  exit  of  Lord 
Chatham  incline  you  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  my  affairs  ?  "  North  was  very 
unwilling  to  remain,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  one  who  could  form  a 
government  in  his  place.  Among  the 
New  Whigs,  now  that  Chatham  was 
gone,  Lord  Shelburne  was  the  most 
prominent  ;  but  he  was  a  man  who,  in 
spite  of  great  talents,  never  succeeded 
in  winning  the  confidence  either  of  the 
politicians  or  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
warm  friend  to  the  American  cause,  but 
no  one  supposed  him  equal  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  which  Chatham  would  have 
undertaken,  of  pacifying  the  American 
people.  The  Old  Whigs,  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  full  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  this  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  not  yet  prepared.  Under  the 
circumstances,  there  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing for  Lord  North  to  do  but  remain  in 
office.  The  king  was  delighted,  and  his 
party  appeared  to  have  gained  strength 
from  the  indignation  aroused  by  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Americans  with  France.  It 
was  strengthened  still  more  by  the  posi- 
tive refusal  of  Congress  to  treat  with 
the  commissioners  sent  over  by  Lord 
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North.  The  commissioners  arrived  in 
America  in  June,  and  remained  until 
October,  without  effecting  anything. 
Congress  refused  to  entertain  any  prop- 
ositions whatever  from  Great  Britain 
until  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  should  first  be  acknowledged. 
Copies  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bills 
were  published  by  order  of  Congress, 
and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  coun- 
try. They  were  everywhere  greeted 
with  derision  ;  at  one  town  in  Rhode 
Island  they  were  publicly  burned  under 
a  gallows  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  occasion.  After  fruitlessly  trying 
all  the  devices  of  flattery  and  intrigue, 
the  commissioners  lost  their  temper; 
and  just  before  sailing  for  England  they 
issued  a  farewell  manifesto,  in  which 
they  threatened  the  American  people 
with  exemplary  punishment  for  their 
contumacy.  The  conduct  of  the  war, 
they  said,  was  now  to  be  changed ;  these 
obstinate  rebels  were  to  be  made  to 
suffer  the  extremes  of  distress,  and  no 
mercy  was  to  be  shown  them.  Congress 
instantly  published  this  extraordinary 
document,  and  it  was  received  with  some- 
what more  derision  than  the  conciliatory 
bills  had  been.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  that  day,  the  threat  could  have  but 
one  meaning.  It  meant  arson  along  the 
coasts  at  the  hands  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  murder  on  the  frontiers  at  the  hands 
of  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  commission- 
ers sought  to  justify  their  manifesto  be- 
fore Parliament,  and  one  of  them  vehe- 
mently declared  that  if  all  hell  could  be 
let  loose  against  these  rebels,  he  should 
approve  of  the  measure.  "  The  procla- 
mation," said  he,  "  certainly  does  mean 
a  war  of  desolation :  it  can  mean  noth- 
ing else."  Lord  Rockingham  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  manifesto,  and  few  were 
found  in  Parliament  willing  to  support  it 
openly.  This  barbarous  policy,  however, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which 
Lord  George  Germaine  had  deliberately 
made  up  his  mind  to  pursue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  Giving  up  the  prob- 


lem of  conquering  the  Americans  by 
systematic  warfare,  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  do  as  much  damage  and  inflict 
as  much  suffering  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  by  and  by  the  spirit  of  the 
people  might  be  broken  and  their  pa- 
tience worn  out.  No  policy  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  amiable  soul  of 
Lord  North,  but  his  false  position  obliged 
him  passively  to  sanction  much  that  he  did 
not  like.  Besides  this  plan  for  tiring  out 
the  people,  it  was  designed  to  conduct 
a  systematic  expedition  against  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  in  order  to  detach  these 
States  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy. 
Should  it  be  found  necessary,  after  all, 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  it  seemed  worth  while  at 
least  to  cut  down  their  territory  as  much 
as  possible,  and  save  to  the  British  Crown 
these  rich  countries  of  rice,  and  indigo, 
and  tobacco.  Such  was  the  plan  now 
proposed  by  Germaiue  and  adopted  by 
the  ministry  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. 

The  scheme  for  tiring  out  the  Ameri- 
cans could  not  seem  altogether  hopeless. 
Though  from  a  military  point  of  view 
the  honors  of  the  war  thus  far  remained 
with  them,  yet  the  losses  an^l  suffering 
had  been  very  great.  The  disturbance 
of  trade  was  felt  even  more  severely 
in  America  than  in  England,  and  it 
was  further  exacerbated  by  the  evils  of 
a  depreciated  currency.  The  country 
had  entered  into  the  war  heavily  handi- 
capped by  the  voluntary  stoppage  of  im- 
portation which  had  prevailed  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  war  had  cut  off  New 
England  from  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
ies and  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  coasting  trade  had  been  nearly 
annihilated  by  British  cruisers.  The 
problem  of  managing  the  expenses  of 
a  great  war  was  something  quite  new 
to  the  Americans,  and  the  consequent 
waste  and  extravagance  were  compli- 
cated and  enhanced  by  the  curse  of  pa- 
per money.  Congress,  as  a  mere  advi- 
sory body,  could  only  recommend  to  the 
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various  States  the  measures  of  taxation 
which  were  deemed  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  army.  It  had  no  author- 
ity to  raise  taxes  in  any  State,  nor  had 
it  any  power  to  constrain  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  to  raise  taxes.  The 
States  were  accordingly  all  delinquent, 
and  there  was  no  resource  left  for  Con- 
gress but  to  issue  its  promissory  notes. 
Congress  already  owed  more  than  forty 
million  dollars,  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1778  the  issues  of  paper 
money  amounted  to  twenty-three  mil- 
lions. The  depreciation  had  already 
become  alarming,  and  the  most  zealous 
law-making  was  of  course  powerless  to 
stop  it. 

Until  toward  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  indeed,  the  United  States 
had  no  regularly  organized  government. 
At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a  committee  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  Congress  to  prepare  articles  of 
confederation,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
States  for  their  approval.  These  arti- 
cles were  ready  by  the  summer  of  1778, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1781 
that  all  the  States  had  signed  them. 
While  the  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties 
in  the  United  States  were  visible  in  clear 
outline,  the  central  government  was  some- 
thing very  shadowy  and  ill-defined.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  military  effi- 
ciency of  the  people  was  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. The  country  never  put  forth  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  its  available 
strength.  Everything  suffered  from  the 
want  of  organization.  In  spite  of  the  pop- 
ular ardor,  which  never  seems  to  have 
been  deficient  when  opportunities  came 
for  testing  it,  there  was  almost  as  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  numbers  of 
the  army  by  enlistment  as  in  providing 
equipment,  sustenance,  and  pay  for  the 
soldiers  when  once  enlisted.  The  army 
of  80,000  men,  which  Congress  had  de- 
vised in  the  preceding  year,  had  never 
existed  except  on  paper.  The  action  of 
Congress  had  not,  indeed,  been  barren 
of  results,  but  it  had  fallen  far  short  of 


the  end  proposed.  During  the  cam- 
paigns of  1777  the  army  of  Washing- 
ton  had  never  exceeded  11,000  men  ; 
while  of  the  20,000  or  more  who  wit- 
nessed the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  at 
least  half  were  local  militia,  assembled 
merely  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  The  whole  country,  indeed, 
cherished  such  a  horror  of  armies  that 
it  was  unjust  even  to  the  necessary  in- 
strument by  which  its  independence  was 
to  be  won  ;  and  it  sympathized  with  Con- 
gress in  the  niggardly  policy  which,  by 
discouraging  pensions,  endangered  the 
future  of  brave  and  skillful  officers  who 
were  devoting  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  public  service.  Washing- 
ton's earnest  efforts  to  secure  for  retired 
officers  the  promise  of  half  pay  for  life 
succeeded  only  in  obtaining  it  for  the 
term  of  seven  years.  The  excessive 
dread  of  a  standing  army  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure  long  enlistments,  and 
the  frequent  changes  in  the  militia,  be- 
sides being  ruinous  to  discipline,  entailed 
a  sad  waste  of  equipments  and  an  iiir 
terruption  of  agriculture  which  added 
much  to  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

Besides  these  evils,  for  which  no  one 
in  particular  was  to  blame,  since  they 
resulted  so  directly  from  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  the  army  suffered 
under  other  drawbacks,  which  were  im- 
mediately traceable  to  the  incapacity  of 
Congress.  Just  as  afterwards,  in  the 
War  of  Secession,  the  soldiers  had  often 
to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  the 
politicians.  A  single  specimen  of  the 
ill-timed  meddling  of  Congress  may 
serve  as  an  example.  At  one  of  the 
most  critical  moments  of  the  year  1777, 
Congress  made  a  complete  change  in  the 
commissariat,  which  had  hitherto  been 
efficiently  managed  by  a  single  officer, 
Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull.  Two  com- 
missary -  generals  were  now  appointed, 
one  of  whom  was  to  superintend  the 
purchase  and  the  other  the  issue  of  sup- 
plies ;  and  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
department  were  to  be  accountable,  not 
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to  their  superiors,  but  directly  to  Con- 
gress. This  was  done  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  opposition  of  Washington,  and 
the  immediate  result  was  just  what  he 
expected.  Colonel  Trumbull,  who  had 
been  retained  as  commissary-general  for 
purchases,  being  unable  to  do  his  work 
properly  without  controlling  his  subor- 
dinate officers,  soon  resigned  his  place. 
The  department  was  filled  up  with  men 
selected  without  reference  to  fitness,  and 
straightway  fell  into  hopeless  confusion, 
whereby  the  movements,  of  the  armies 
were  grievously  crippled  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  On  the  22d  of  December 
Washington  was  actually  prevented  from 
executing  a  most  promising  movement 
against  General  Howe,  because  two  bri- 
gades had  become  mutinous  for  want  of 
food.  For  three  days  they  had  gone 
without  bread,  and  for  two  days  without 
meat.  The  quartermaster's  department 
was  in  no  better  condition.  The  dread- 
ful sufferings  of  Washington's  army  at 
Valley  Forge  have  called  forth  the  pity 
and  the  admiration  of  historians  ;  but 
the  point  of  the  story  is  lost  unless  we 
realize  that  this  misery  resulted  from 
gross  mismanagement  rather  than  from 
the  poverty  of  the  country.  As  the  poor 
soldiers  marched  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber to  their  winter  quarters,  their  route 
could  be  traced  on  the  snow  by  the 
blood  that  oozed  from  bare  frost-bitten 
feet ;  yet  at  the  same  moment,  says  Gor- 
don, "  hogsheads  of  shoes,  stockings,  and 
clothing  were  lying  at  different  places 
on  the  roads  and  in  the  woods,  perish- 
ing for  want  of  teams,  or  of  money  to 
pay  the  teamsters."  On  the  23d  Wash- 
ington informed  Congress  that  he  had 
in  camp  2898  men  "  unfit  for  duty,  be- 
cause they  are  barefoot  and  otherwise 
naked."  For  want  of  blankets  many 
were  fain  "to  sit  up  all  night  by  fires, 
instead  of  taking  comfortable  rest  in  a 
natural  and  common  way."  Cold  and 
hunger  daily  added  many  to  the  sick- 
list  ;  and  in  the  crowded  hospitals,  wliich 
were  for  the  most  part  mere  log-huts  or 


frail  wigwams  woven  of  twisted  boughs, 
men  sometimes  died  for  want  of  straw 
to  put  between  themselves  and  the  fro- 
zen ground  on  which  they  lay.  In  the 
deficiency  of  oxen  and  draft  -  horses, 
gallant  men  volunteered  to  serve  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and,  yoking  themselves  to 
wagons,  dragged  into  camp  such  meagre 
supplies  as  they  could  obtain  for  their 
sick  and  exhausted  comrades.  So  great 
was  the  distress  that  there  were  times 
when,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy, 
scarcely  two  thousand  men  could  have 
been  got  under  arms.  When  one  thinks 
of  these  terrible  consequences  wrought 
by  a  negligent  quartermaster  and  a  de- 
ranged commissariat,  one  is  strongly  re- 
minded of  the  remark  once  made  by  the 
eccentric  Charles  Lee,  when  with  caus- 
tic alliteration  he  described  Congress  as 
"  a  stable  of  stupid  cattle  tliat  stumbled 
at  every  step." 

The  mischief  did  not  end,  however, 
with  the  demoralization  of  the  depart- 
ments which  were  charged  with  supply- 
ing the  army.  In  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  general  officers,  Congress 
often  acted  upon  principles  which,  if 
consistently  carried  out,  would  have  de- 
servedly ruined  the  efficiency  of  any 
army  that  ever  existed.  For  absurdly 
irrelevant  political  reasons,  brave  and 
well-tried  officers  were  passed  by,  and 
juniors,  comparatively  little  known,  were 
promoted  over  their  heads.  The  case  of 
Benedict  Arnold  was  the  most  conspic- 
uous and  flagrant  example  of  this.  Af- 
ter his  good  name  had  been  destroyed 
by  his  treason,  it  became  customary  for 
historians  to  cite  the  restiveness  of  Ar- 
nold under  such  treatment  as  one  more 
proof  of  his  innate  wickedness.  But 
Arnold  was  not  the  only  officer  who  was 
sensitive  about  his  rank.  In  June,  1777, 
it  was  rumored  about  Washington's  camp 
that  a  Frenchman  named  Ducoudray 
was  about  to  be  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  artillery,  with  the  rank 
of  major-general.  Congress  was  con- 
tinually beset  with  applications  from  va- 
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grant  foreign  officers  in  quest  of  adven- 
ture ;  and  such  appointments  as  this 
were  sometimes  made,  no  doubt,  in  that 
provincial  spirit  which  it  has  taken 
Americans  so  long  to  outgrow,  and 
which  sees  all  tilings  European  in  rose- 
color.  As  soon  as  the  report  concern- 
ing Ducoudray  reached  the  camp,  Gen- 
erals Greene,  Sullivan,  and  Knox  each 
wrote  a  letter  to  Congress,  proffering 
their  resignations  in  case  the  report  were 
true  ;  and  the  three  letters  were  dated 
on  the  same  day.  Congress  was  very  an- 
gry at  this,  and  the  three  generals  were 
abused  without  stint.  The  affair,  how- 
ever, was  more  serious  than  Congress 
had  supposed,  and  the  contemplated  ap- 
pointment of  Ducoudray  was  not  made. 
The  language  of  John  Adams  with  ref- 
erence to  matters  of  this  sort  was  more 
pungent  than  wise,  and  it  gave  clear 
expression  to  the  principles  upon  which 
Congress  too  often  acted.  This  "  deli- 
cate point  of  honor  "  he  stigmatized  as 
"  one  of  the  most  putrid  corruptions  of 
absolute  monarchy."  He  would  be  glad 
to  see  Congress  elect  all  the  general  offi- 
cers annually ;  and  if  some  great  men 
should  be  obliged  to  go  home  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  did  not  believe  the 
country  would  be  ruined  !  The  jealousy 
with  which  the  several  States  insisted 
upon  "  a  share  of  the  general  officers  " 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  quotas 
of  troops,  he  characterized  as  a  just  and 
sound  policy.  It  was  upon  this  princi- 
ple, he  confessed,  that  many  promotions 
had  been  made ;  and  if  the  generals 
were  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  like  it, 
they  must  "  abide  the  consequences  of 
their  discontent."  Such  expressions  of 
feeling,  in  which  John  Adams  found 
many  sympathizers,  bear  curious  testi- 
mony to  the  intense  distrust  with  which 
our  poor  little  army  was  regarded  on 
account  of  the  monarchical  tendencies 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  a  military  or- 
ganization. This  policy,  which  seemed 
so  "  sound  "  to  John  Adams,  was  simply 
an  attempt  to  apply  to  the  regimen  of 


the  army  a  set  of  principles  fit  only  for 
the  organization  of  political  assemblies  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  consistently  adopted, 
it  is  probable  that  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine's  scheme  of  tiring  the  Americans 
out  would  have  succeeded  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

But  the  most  dangerous  ground  upon 
which  Congress  ventured  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  was  connected 
with  the  dark  intrigues  of  those  officers 
who  wished  to  have  Washington  re- 
moved from  the  chief  command  that 
Gates  might  be  put  in  his  place.  We 
have  seen  how  successful  Gates  had 
been  in  supplanting  Schuyler  on  the 
eve  of  victory.  Without  having  been 
under  fire  or  directing  any  important 
operation,  Gates  had  carried  off  the 
laurels  of  the  Northern  campaign.  From 
many  persons,  no  doubt,  he  got  credit 
even  for  what  had  happened  before  he 
joined  the  army,  on  the  19th  of  August. 
His  appointment  dated  from  the  2d,  be- 
fore either  the  victory  of  Stark  or  the 
discomfiture  of  St.  Leger ;  and  it  was 
easy  for  people  to  put  dates  together  un- 
critically, and  say  that  before  the  2d  of 
August  Burgoyne  had  continued  to  ad- 
vance into  the  country,  and  nothing  could 
check  him  until  after  Gates  had  been 
appointed  to  command.  The  very  air 
rang  with  the  praises  of  Gates,  and  his 
weak  head  was  not  unnaturally  turned 
with  so  much  applause.  In  his  dis- 
patches announcing  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  he  not  only  forgot  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Arnold  and  Morgan, 
who  had  won  for  him  the  decisive  vic- 
tory, but  he  even  seemed  to  forget  that 
he  was  serving  under  a  commander-in- 
chief,  for  he  sent  his  dispatches  directly 
to  Congress,  leaving  Washington  to  learn 
of  the  event  through  hearsay.  Thirteen 
days  after  the  surrender,  Washington 
wrote  to  Gates,  congratulating  him  upon 
his  success.  "  At  the  same  time,"  said 
the  letter,  "  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
a  matter  of  such  magnitude,  and  so 
interesting  to  our  general  operations, 
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should  have  reached  me  by  report  only, 
or  through  the  channels  of  letters  not 
bearing  tliat  authenticity  which  the  im- 
portance of  it  required,  and  which  it 
would  have  received  by  a  line  over 
your  signature  stating  the  simple  fact." 
But,  worse  than  this,  Gates  kept  his 
victorious  army  idle  at  Saratoga  after 
the  whole  line  of  the  Hudson  was  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  and  would  not  send  rein- 
forcements to  Washington.  Congress  so 
far  upheld  him  in  this  as  to  order  that 
Washington  should  not  detach  more 
than  2500  men  from  the  Northern  army 
without  consulting  Gates  and  Governor 
Clinton.  It  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  Washington,  by  sending  Colonel 
Hamilton  with  a  special  message,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  back  Morgan  with  his 
riflemen.  When  reinforcements  finally 
did  arrive,  it  was  too  late.  Had  they 
come  more  promptly,  Howe  would  prob- 
ably have  been  unable  to  take  the  forts 
on  the  Delaware,  without  control  of 
which  he  could  not  have  stayed  in  Phil- 
adelphia. But  the  blame  for  the  loss  of 
the  forts  was  by  many  people  thrown 
upon  Washington,  whose  recent  defeats 
at  Brandywine  and  Germantown  were 
now  commonly  contrasted  with  the  vic- 
tories at  the  North.  The  moment 
seemed  propitious  for  Gates  to  try  his 
peculiar  strategy  once  more,  and  dis- 
place Washington  as  he  had  already  dis- 
placed Schuyler.  Assistants  were  not 
wanting  for  this  dirty  work.  Among 
the  foreign  adventurers  then  with  the 
army  was  one  Thomas  Conway,  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 
the  French  service,  and,  coming  over  to 
America,  had  taken  part  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania campaign.  Washington  had 
opposed  Conway's  claim  for  undue  pro- 
motion, and  the  latter  at  once  threw  him- 
self with  such  energy  into  the  faction 
then  forming  against  the  commander- 
in-chief  that  it  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Conway  Cabal."  The  other  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  cabal  were  Thomas 
Mifflin,  the  quartermaster  -  general,  and 


James  Lovell,  a  delegate  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  had  been  Schuyler's  bit- 
terest enemy  in  Congress.  It  was  at 
one  time  reported  that  Samuel  Adams 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  cabal,  and 
the  charge  has  been  repeated  by  many 
historians,  but  it  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a  malicious  story  set  on  foot  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  John  Hancock. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Hancock, 
whose  overweening  vanity  often  marred 
his  usefulness,  had  hoped  to  be  made 
commander-in-chief,  and  he  never  for- 
gave Samuel  Adams  for  preferring 
Washington  for  that  position.  In  the 
autumn  of  1777,  Hancock  resigned  his 
position  as  president  of  Congress,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  Laurens,  of 
South  Carolina.  On  the  day  when  Han- 
cock took  leave  of  Congress,  a  motion 
was  made  to  present  him  with  the  thanks 
of  that  body  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
admirable  discharge  of  his  duty ;  but  the 
New  England  delegates,  who  had  not 
been  altogether  satisfied  with  him,  de- 
feated the  motion  on  general  grounds, 
and  established  the  principle  that  it  was 
injudicious  to  pass  such  complimentary 
votes  in  the  case  of  any  president.  This 
action  threw  Hancock  into  a  rage,  which 
was  chiefly  directed  against  Samuel 
Adams  as  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  delegation  ;  and  after  his  return 
to  Boston  it  soon  became  evident  that 
he  had  resolved  to  break  with  his  old 
friend  and  patron.  Artful  stories,  de- 
signed to  injure  Adams,  were  in  many 
instances  traced  to  persons  who  were  in 
close  relation  with  Hancock.  After  the 
fall  of  the  cabal,  no  more  deadly  stab 
could  be  dealt  to  the  reputation  of  any 
man  than  to  insinuate  that  he  had  given 
'it  aid  or  sympathy ;  and  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  such  reports 
concerning  Adams  were  industriously 
circulated  by  unscrupulous  partisans  of 
the  angry  Hancock.  The  story  was  re- 
vived at  a  later  date  by  the  friends  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  occasion  of  the  schism 
between  Hamilton  and  John  Adams,  but 
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it  has  not  been  well  sustained.  The  most 
plausible  falsehoods,  however,  are  those 
which  are  based  upon  misconstrued 
facts ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Samuel 
Adams  had  not  only  favored  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gates  in  the  North,  but  he 
had  sometimes  spoken  with  impatience 
of  the  so-called  Fabian  policy  of  Wash- 
ington. In  this  he  was  like  many  other 
ardent  patriots  whose  military  know- 
ledge was  far  from  commensurate  with 
their  zeal.  His  cousin,  John  Adams, 
was  even  more  outspoken.  He  declared 
himself  "  sick  of  Fabian  systems."  "  My 
toast,"  he  said,  "  is  a  short  and  violent 
war  ;  "  and  he  complained  of  the  rever- 
ent affection  which  the  people  felt  for 
Washington  as  an  "  idolatry  "  danger- 
ous to  American  liberty.  It  was  by 
working  upon  such  impatient  moods  as 
these,  in  which  high-minded  men  like 
the  Adamses  sometimes  indulged,  that 
the  unscrupulous  cabal  hoped  to  attain 
its  ends. 

The  first-fruits  of  the  cabal  in  Con- 
gress were  seen  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Board  of  War  in  November,  1777. 
Mifflin  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  Gates  was  made  its  presi- 
dent, with  permission  to  serve  in  the 
field  should  occasion  require  it.  Gates 
was  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  placed  over 
Washington's  head  ;  and  soon  afterward 
Conway  was  made  inspector-general  of 
the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral. In  view  of  Washington's  well- 
known  opinions,  the  appointments  of 
Mifnin  and  Conway  might  be  regarded 
as  an  open  declaration  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  Some  weeks  be- 
fore, in  regard  to  the  rumors  that  Con- 
way  was  to  be  promoted,  Washington 
had  written,  "  It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  of  any  further  service,  if  such 
insuperable  difficulties  are  thrown  in  my 
way."  Such  language  might  easily  be 
understood  as  a  conditional  threat  of 
resignation,  and  Conway's  appointment 
was  probably  urged  by  the  conspirators 
with  the  express  intention  of  forcing 


Washington  to  resign.  Should  this  af- 
front prove  ineffectual,  they  hoped,  by 
dint  of  anonymous  letters  and  foul  in- 
nuendoes, to  make  the  commander's 
place  too  hot  for  him.  It  was  asserted 
that  Washington's  army  had  all  through 
the  year  outnumbered  Howe's  more 
than  three  to  one.  The  distress  of  the 
soldiers  was  laid  at  his  door;  the  sole 
result,  if  not  the  sole  object,  of  his  many 
marches,  according  to  James  Lovell, 
was  to  wear  out  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. An  anonymous  letter  to  Patrick 
Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  dated 
from  York,  where  Congress  was  sitting, 
observed :  "  We  have  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  strength  enough  to  save  us,  if  they 
could  be  called  into  action.  The  North- 
ern army  has  shown  us  what  Americans 
are  capable  of  doing  with  a  general  at 
their  head.  The  spirit  of  the  Southern 
army  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Northern.  A  Gates,  a  Lee,  or  a 
Conway  would  in  a  few  weeks  render 
them  an  irresistible  body  of  men.  Some 
of  the  contents  of  this  letter  ought  to  be 
made  public,  in  order  to  awaken,  en- 
lighten, and  alarm  our  country."  Henry 
sent  this  letter  to  Washington,  who  in- 
stantly recognized  the  well-known  hand- 
writing of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  An- 
other anonymous  letter,  sent  to  President 
Laurens,  was  still  more  emphatic :  "It 
is  a  very  great  reproach  to  America  to 
say  there  is  only  one  general  in  it.  The 
great  success  to  the  northward  was  ow- 
ing to  a  change  of  commanders  ;  and 
the  Southern  army  would  have  been 
alike  successful  if  a  similar  change  had 
taken  place.  The  people  of  America 
have  been  guilty  of  idolatry  by  making 
a  man  their  God,  and  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  will  convince  them  by  woful 
experience  that  he  is  only  a  man  ;  for 
no  good  can  be  expected  from  our 
army  until  Baal  and  his  worshipers 
are  banished  from  camp."  This  mis- 
chievous letter  was  addressed  to  Con- 
gress, but,  instead  of  laying  it  before 
that  body,  the  high-minded  Laurens  sent 
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it  directly  to  Washington.  But  the 
commander  -  in  -  chief  was  forewarned, 
and  neither  treacherous  missives  like 
these,  nor  the  direct  affronts  of  Con- 
gress, were  allowed  to  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity. Just  before  leaving  Saratoga 
Gates  received  from  Conway  a  letter 
containing  an  allusion  to  Washington  so 
terse  and  pointed  as  to  be  easily  remem- 
bered and  quoted,  and  Gates  showed 
this  letter  to  his  young  confidant  and 
aid-de-camp,  Wilkinson.  A  few  days 
afterward,  when  Wilkinson  had  reached 
York  with  the  dispatches  relating  to 
Burgoyne's  surrender,  he  fell  in  with  a 
member  of  Lord  Stirling's  staff,  and  un- 
der the  genial  stimulus  of  Monongahela 
whiskey  repeated  the  malicious  sentence. 
Thus  it  came  to  Stirling's  ears,  and  he 
straightway  communicated  it  to  Wash- 
ington by  letter,  saying  that  he  should 
always  deem  it  his  duty  to  expose  such 
wicked  duplicity.  Thus  armed,  Wash- 
ington simply  sent  to  Conway  the  follow- 
ing brief  note :  — 

"  Sir,  —  A  letter  which  I  received 
last  night  contained  the  following  para- 
graph :  '  In  a  letter  from  General  Con- 
way  to  General  Gates,  he  says,  Heaven 
has  determined  to  save  your  country, 
or  a  weak  General  and  lad  counsellors 
would  have  ruined  it.'  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  George  Washington" 

Conway  knew  not  what  sort  of  an- 
swer to  make  to  this  startling  note. 
When  Mifflin  heard  of  it,  he  wrote  at 
once  to  Gates,  telling  him  that  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  Conway's  letters  had 
fallen  into  Washington's  hands,  and  ad- 
vising him  to  take  better  care  of  his 
papers  in  future.  All  the  plotters  were 
seriously  alarmed  ;  for  their  scheme  was 
one  which  would  not  bear  the  light  for  a 
moment,  and  Washington's  curt  letter  left 
them  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge.  "  There  is  scarcely  a 
man  living,"  protested  Gates,  "  who  takes 
greater  care  of  his  papers  than  I  do.  I 
never  fail  to  lock  them  up,  and  keep  the 
key  in  my  pocket."  One  thing  was  clear : 


there  must  be  no  delay  in  ascertaining 
how  much  Washington  knew  and  where 
he  got  his  knowledge.  After  four  anx- 
ious days  it  occurred  to  Gates  that  it 
must  have  been  Washington's  aid-de- 
camp, Hamilton,  who  had  stealthily 
gained  access  to  his  papers  during  his 
short  visit  to  the  Northern  camp.  Filled 
with  this  idea,  Gates  chuckled  as  he 
thought  he  saw  a  way  of  diverting  atten- 
tion from  the  subject  matter  of  the  let- 
ters to  the  mode  in  which  Washington 
had  got  possession  of  their  contents.  He 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief,  saying  he  had  learned  that 
some  of  Conway's  confidential  letters  to 
himself  had  come  into  his  excellency's 
hands :  such  letters  must  have  been 
copied  by  stealth,  and  he  hoped  his 
excellency  would  assist  him  in  unearth- 
ing the  wretch  who  prowled  about  and 
did  such  wicked  things,  for  obviously 
it  was  unsafe  to  have  such  creatures  in 
the  camp  ;  they  might  disclose  precious 
secrets  to  the  enemy.  And  so  important 
did  the  matter  seem  that  he  sent  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  present  letter  to  Congress, 
in  order  that  every  imaginable  means 
might  be  adopted  for  detecting  the  cul- 
prit without  a  moment's  delay.  The 
purpose  of  this  elaborate  artifice  was  to 
create  in  Congress,  which  as  yet  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  an  impression 
unfavorable  to  Washington,  by  making 
it  appear  that  he  encouraged  his  aids- 
de-camp  in  prying  into  the  portfolios  of 
other  generals.  For,  thought  Gates,  it 
is  as  clear  as  day  that  Hamilton  was  the 
man  ;  nobody  else  could  have  done  it. 

But  Gates's  silly  glee  was  short-lived. 
Washington  discerned  at  a  glance  the 
treacherous  purpose  of  the  letter,  and 
foiled  it  by  the  simple  expedient  of  tell- 
ing the  plain  truth.  "  Your  letter,"  he 
replied,  "  came  to  my  hand  a  few  days 
ago,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  informed 
me  that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to 
Congress,  for  what  reason  I  find  myself 
unable  to  account ;  but  as  some  end  was 
doubtless  intended  to  be  answered  by  it, 
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1  am  laid  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  returning  my  answer  through  the 
same  channel,  lest  any  member  of  that 
honorable  body  should  harbor  an  unfa- 
vorable suspicion  of  my  having  prac- 
ticed some  indirect  means  to  come  at 
the  contents  of  the  confidential  letters 
between  you  and  General  Conway." 
After  this  ominous  prelude,  Washington 
went  on  to  relate  how  Wilkinson  had 
babbled  over  his  cups,  and  a  certain  sen- 
tence from  one  of  Conway's  letters  had 
thereupon  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
Lord  Stirling.  He  had  communicated  this 
discovery  to  Conway,  to  let  that  officer 
know  that  his  intriguing  disposition  was 
observed  and  watched.  He  had  men- 
tioned it  to  no  one  else  but  Lafayette, 
for  he  thought  it  indiscreet  to  let  scan- 
dals arise  in  the  army,  and  thereby 
"  afford  a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  enemy." 
He  had  not  known  that  Conway  was 
in  correspondence  with  Gates,  and  had 
even  supposed  that  Wilkinson's  infor- 
mation was  given  with  Gates's  sanction, 
and  with  friendly  interest  to  forearm  him 
against  a  secret  enemy.  "  But  in  this," 
he  disdainfully  adds,  "  as  in  other  mat- 
ters of  late,  I  have  found  myself  mis- 
taken." 

So  the  schemer  had  overreached 
himself.  It  was  not  Washington's  aid- 
de-camp  who  had  pried,  but  it  was 
Gates's  own  aid  who  had  blabbed.  But 
for  Gates's  cowardly  letter  Washington 
would  not  even  have  suspected  him ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  had  only  him- 
self to  thank  for  rashly  blazoning  be- 
fore Congress  a  matter  so  little  to  his 
credit,  and  which  Washington,  in  his 
generous  discretion,  would  forever  have 
kept  secret.  Amid  this  discomfiture, 
however,  a  single  ray  of  hope  could 
be  discerned.  It  appeared  that  Wash- 
ington had  known  nothing  beyond  the 
one  sentence  which  had  come  to  him 
as  quoted  in  conversation  by  Wilkinson. 
A  downright  falsehood  might  now  clear 
up  the  whole  affair,  and  make  Wilkin- 
son the  scapegoat  for  all  the  others. 


Gates  accordingly  wrote  again  to  Wash- 
ington, denying  his  intimacy  with  Con- 
way,  declaring  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived but  a  single  letter  from  him,  and 
solemnly  protesting  that  this  letter  con- 
tained no  such  paragraph  as  that  of 
which  Washington  had  been  informed. 
The  information  received  through  Wil- 
kinson he  denounced  as  a  villainous 
slander.  But  these  lies  were  too  trans- 
parent to  deceive  any  one,  for  in  his  first 
letter  Gates  had  implicitly  admitted  the 
existence  of  several  letters  between  him- 
self and  Conway,  and  hLs  manifest  per- 
turbation of  spirit  had  shown  that  these 
letters  contained  remarks  that  he  would 
not  for  the  world  have  had  Washington 
see.  A  cold  and  contemptuous  reply 
from  Washington  made  all  this  clear, 
and  put  Gates  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position,  from  which  there  was  no  re- 
treat. When  the  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  Wilkinson,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
War,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Congress, 
his  youthful  blood  boiled  at  once.  He 
wrote  bombastic  letters  to  everybody, 
and  challenged  Gates  to  deadly  combat. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  for  sunrise, 
behind  the  Episcopal  church  at  York, 
with  pistols.  At  the  appointed  hour, 
when  all  had  arrived  on  the  ground, 
the  old  general  requested,  through  his 
second,  an  interview  with  his  young 
antagonist,  walked  up  a  back  street  with 
him,  burst  into  tears,  called  him  his 
dear  boy,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
made  any  injurious  remarks  about  him. 
Wilkinson's  wrath  was  thus  assuaged 
for  a  moment,  only  to  blaze  forth  pre- 
sently with  fresh  violence,  when  he  made 
inquiries  of  Washington,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  read  the  very  letter  in  which 
his  general  had  slandered  him.  He  in- 
stantly wrote  a  letter  to  Congress,  accus- 
ing Gates  of  treachery  and  falsehood, 
and  resigned  his  position  on  the  Board 
of  War. 

These  successive  revelations  strength- 
ened Washington  in  proportion  as  they 
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showed  the  malice  and  duplicity  of  his 
enemies.  About  this  time  a  pamphlet 
was  published  in  London,  and  repub- 
lished  in  New  York,  containing  letters 
which  purported  to  have  been  written  by 
Washington  to  members  of  his  family, 
and  to  have  been  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  mulatto  servant  taken  prisoner 
at  Fort  Lee.  The  letters,  if  genuine, 
would  have  proved  their  author  to  be  a 
traitor  to  the  American  cause;  but  they 
were  so  bunglingly  concocted  that  every 
one  knew  them  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
their  only  effect  was  to  strengthen  Wash- 
ington still  more,  while  throwing  further 
discredit  upon  the  cabal,  with  which 
many  persons  were  inclined  to  connect 
them. 

The  army  and  the  people  were  now 
thoroughly  incensed  at  the  plotters,  and 
the  press  began  to  ridicule  them,  while 
the  reputation  of  Gates  suffered  greatly 
in  Congress  as  the  indications  of  his 
real  character  were  brought  to  light. 
All  that  was  needed  to  complete  the 
discomfiture  of  the  cabal  was  a  mili- 
tary fiasco,  and  this  was  soon  forthcom- 
ing. In  order  to  detach  Lafayette  from 
Washington  a  winter  expedition  against 
Canada  was  devised  by  the  Board  of 
War.  Lafayette,  a  mere  boy,  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  was  invited  to  take 
the  command,  with  Conway  for  his  chief 
lieutenant.  It  was  said  that  the  French 
population  of  Canada  would  be  sure  to 
welcome  the  high-born  Frenchman  as 
their  deliverer  from  the  British  yoke ; 
and  it  was  further  thought  that  the 
veteran  Irish  schemer  might  persuade 
his  young  commander  to  join  the  cabal, 
and  bring  to  it  such  support  as  might 
be  gained  from  the  French  alliance, 
then  about  to  be  completed.  Congress 
was  persuaded  to  authorize  the  expedi- 
tion, and  Washington  was  not  consulted 
in  the  matter. 

But  Lafayette  knew  his  own  mind  bet- 
ter than  was  supposed.  He  would  not  ac- 
cept the  command  until  he  had  obtained 
Washington's  consent,  and  then  he  made 


it  an  indispensable  condition  that  Baron 
de  Kalb,  who  outranked  Conway,  should 
accompany  the  expedition.  These  pre- 
liminaries having  been  arranged,  the 
young  general  went  to  York  for  his 
instructions.  There  he  found  Gates, 
surrounded  by  schemers  and  sycophants, 
seated  at  a  very  different  kind  of  din- 
ner from  that  to  which  Lafayette  had 
lately  been  used  at  Valley  Forge.  Hila- 
rious with  wine,  the  company  welcomed 
the  new  guest  with  acclamations.  He 
was  duly  flattered  and  toasted,  and  a 
glorious  campaign  was  predicted.  Gates 
assured  him  that  on  reaching  Albany 
he  would  find  3000  regulars  ready  to 
march,  while  powerful  assistance  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  valiant  Stark  with 
his  redoubtable  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
The  marquis  listened  with  placid  com- 
posure till  his  papers  were  brought  him, 
and  he  felt  it  to  be  time  to  go.  Then 
rising  as  if  for  a  speech,  while  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him  and  breathless 
silence  filled  the  room,  he  reminded  the 
company  that  there  was  one  toast  which, 
in  the  generous  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion, they  had  forgotten  to  drink,  and 
he  begged  leave  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  United  States.  The  deep 
silence  became  still  deeper.  None  dared 
refuse  the  toast,  "but  some  merely 
raised  their  glasses  to  their  lips,  while 
others  cautiously  put  them  down  un- 
tasted."  With  the  politest  of  bows  and 
a  scarcely  perceptible  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, the  new  commander  of  the  North- 
ern army  left  the  room,  and  mounted 
his  horse  to  start  for  his  headquarters  at 
Albany. 

When  he  got  there,  he  found  neither 
troops,  supplies,  nor  equipments  in  read- 
iness. Of  the  army  to  which  Burgoyne 
had  surrendered,  the  militia  had  long 
since  gone  home,  while  most  of  the 
regulars  had  been  withdrawn  to  Valley 
Forge  or  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson. 
Instead  of  the  3000  regulars  which 
Gates  had  promised,  barely  1200  could 
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be  found,  and  these  were  in  no  wise 
clothed  or  equipped  for  a  winter  march 
through  the  wilderness.  Between  ca- 
rousing and  backbiting,  the  new  Board 
of  War  had  no  time  left  to  attend  to  its 
duties.  Not  an  inch  of  the  country  but 
was  known  to  Schuyler,  Lincoln,  and 
Arnold,  and  they  assured  Lafayette  that 
an  invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  worthy  of  Don  Qui- 
xote. In  view  of  the  French  alliance, 
moreover,  the  conquest  of  Canada  had 
even  ceased  to  seem  desirable  to  the 
Americans ;  for  when  peace  should  be 
concluded  the  French  might  insist  upon 
retaining  it,  in  compensation  for  their 
services.  The  men  of  New  England 
greatly  preferred  Great  Britain  to  France 
as  a  neighbor,  and  accordingly  Stark, 
with  his  formidable  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  felt  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
enterprise,  and  not  a  dozen  volunteers 
could  be  got  together  for  love  or  money. 
The  fiasco  was  so  complete,  and  the 
scheme  itself  so  emphatically  condemned 
by  public  opinion,  that  Congress  awoke 
from  its  infatuation.  Lafayette  and  Kalb 
were  glad  to  return  to  Valley  Forge. 
Conway,  who  stayed  behind,  became  in- 
dignant with  Congress  over  some  fancied 
slight,  and  sent  a  conditional  threat  of 
resignation,  which,  to  his  unspeakable 
amazement,  was  accepted  uncondition- 
ally. In  vain  he  urged  that  he  had  not 
meant  exactly  what  he  said,  having  lost 
the  nice  use  of  English  during  his  long 
stay  in  France.  His  entreaties  and  objur- 
gations fell  upon  deaf  ears.  In  Congress 
the  day  of  the  cabal  was  over.  Mifflin 
and  Gates  were  removed  from  the  Board 
of  War.  The  latter  was  sent  to  take 
charge  of  the  forts  on  the  Hudson,  and 
cautioned  against  forgetting  that  he  w^as 
to  report  to  the  commander  -  in  -  chief . 
The  cabal  and  its  deeds  having  be- 
come the  subject  of  common  gossip, 
such  friends  as  it  had  mustered  now 
began  stoutly  to  deny  their  connection 
with  it.  Conway  himself  was  danger- 
ously wounded  a  few  months  afterward 


in  a  duel  with  General  Cadwallader, 
and,  believing  himself  to  be  on  his  death- 
bed, he  wrote  a  very  humble  letter  to 
Washington,  expressing  his  sincere  grief 
for  having  ever  done  or  said  anything 
with  intent  to  injure  so  great  and  good 
a  man.  His  wound  proved  not  to  be 
mortal,  but  on  his  recovery,  finding  him- 
self generally  despised  and  shunned,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  American  his- 
tory knew  him  no  more. 

Had  Lord  George  Germaine  been 
privy  to  the  secrets  of  the  Conway  Cabal, 
his  hope  of  wearing  out  the  American 
cause  would  have  been  sensibly  strength- 
ened. There  was  really  more  danger 
in  such  intrigues  than  in  an  exhausted 
treasury,  a  half-starved  army,  and  de- 
feat on  the  field.  The  people  felt  it  to 
be  so,  and  the  events  of  the  winter  left 
a  stain  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  from  which  it  never 
fully  recovered.  Congress  had  already 
lost  the  high  personal  consideration  to 
which  it  was  entitled  at  the  outset. 
Such  men  as  Franklin,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Henry,  Jay,  and  Rutledge 
were  now  serving  hi  other  capacities. 
The  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
afforded  a  more  promising  career  for 
able  men  than  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  had  neither  courts  nor  magis- 
trates, nor  any  recognized  position  of 
sovereignty.  The  meetings  of  Congress 
were  often  attended  by  no  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  members.  Curious  symp- 
toms were  visible  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  sentiment  of  union  between  the 
States  was  weaker  than  it  had  been  two 
years  before.  Instead  of  the  phrase 
"  people  of  the  United  States,"  one  be- 
gins, in  1778,  to  hear  of  "  inhabitants 
of  these  Confederated  States."  In  the 
absence  of  any  central  sovereignty  which 
could  serve  as  the  symbol  of  union,  it 
began  to  be  feared  that  the  new  nation 
might  after  all  be  conquered  through  its 
lack  of  political  cohesion.  Such  fears 
came  to  cloud  the  rejoicings  over  the 
victory  of  Saratoga,  as,  at  the  end  of 
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1777,  the  Continental  Congress  began 
visibly  to  lose  its  place  in  public  esteem, 
and  sink,  step  by  step,  into  the  utter 
degradation  and  impotence  which  was  to 
overwhelm  it  before  another  ten  years 
should  have  expired. 

As  the  defeat  of  the  Conway  Cabal 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
Congress,  it  marked  at  the  same  time  the 
rise  of  Washington  to  a  higher  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  than  he  had 
ever  held  before.  As  the  silly  intrigues 
against  him  recoiled  upon  their  authors, 
men  began  to  realize  that  it  was  far 
more  upon  his  consummate  sagacity  and 
unselfish  patriotism  than  upon  anything 
that  Congress  could  do  that  the  country 
rested  its  hopes  of  success  in  the  great 
enterprise  which  it  had  undertaken.  As 
the  nullity  of  Congress  made  it  ever 
more  apparent  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  without  a  government,  Wash- 
ington stood  forth  more  and  more  con- 
spicuously as  the  living  symbol  of  the 
union  of  the  States.  In  him  and  his 
work  were  centred  the  common  hopes 


and  the  common  interests  of  all  the 
American  people.  There  was  no  need 
of  clothing  him  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. During  the  last  years  of  the  war  he 
came,  through  sheer  weight  of  personal 
character,  to  wield  an  influence  like  that 
which  Perikles  had  wielded  over  the 
Athenians.  He  was  all-powerful  because 
he  was  "  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." Few  men,  since  history  began, 
had  ever  occupied  so  lofty  a  position ; 
none  ever  made  a  more  disinterested  use 
of  power.  His  arduous  labors  taught 
him  to  appreciate,  better  than  any  one 
else,  the  weakness  entailed  upon  the 
country  by  the  want  of  a  stable  central 
government.  But  when  the  war  was 
over,  and  the  political  problem  came 
into  the  foreground,  instead  of  using  this 
knowledge  to  make  himself  personally 
indispensable  to  the  country,  he  bent  all 
the  weight  of  his  character  and  expe- 
rience toward  securing  the  adoption  of 
such  a  federal  constitution  as  should 
make  anything  like  a  dictatorship  for- 
ever unnecessary  and  impossible. 

John  Fiske. 


THE    GERMAN  BOY  AT  LEISURE. 


THE  greatest  sympathy  has  often 
been  expressed  for  the  German  boy  in 
the  gymnasium,  as  if  he  were  much  to 
be  pitied  on  account  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens placed  upon  him  by  too  high  re- 
quirements at  a  very  early  age.  Hav- 
ing been  myself  one  of  those  much- 
overworked  boys,  I  may  claim  a  certain 
right  to  assert  that,  at  least  in  many 
instances,  such  sympathy  is  founded  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  facts.  I  admit 
that  the  conditions  under  which  a  boy 
passes  his  school  life  must  naturally  lend 
a  varied  aspect  to  it,  but  I  know  that  in 
my  own  experience,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
many  others,  the  time  spent  in  the  gym- 
nasium will  ever  remain  the  subject  of 


fondest  recollections.  There  were,  be- 
sides earnest  tasks,  a  great  many  joys 
and  delights.  May  be  they  gained  a 
special  charm  because  they  were  pre- 
ceded by  so  much  work.  We  are  all 
aware  how  even  small  pleasures  receive 
a  delicious  seasoning  when  they  are  well 
earned,  and  when  we  have  won  the  priv- 
ilege of  entering  into  them  fully  and  ex- 
clusively. Whatever  you  find  to  do,  do 
with  all  your  might,  is  a  maxim  which 
lends  success  not  only  to  work,  but  also 
to  enjoyment ;  and  closely  connected 
with  this  golden  rule  of  the  old  covenant 
is  the  one  of  the  new,  that  we  cannot 
serve  two  masters,  which  is  a  watchword 
of  the  German  pedagogue.  Either  work 
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or  play,  but  do  not  try  to  do  both  at  the 
same  time,  was  a  law  with  which  we  be- 
came early  acquainted.  Consequently, 
there  was  no  intermingling  of  study  and 
sport  in  the  gymnasium.  When  we  at- 
tended to  our  lessons,  we  were  expected 
to  do  so  tota  mente  ;  and  when  we  were 
at  leisure,  the  privilege  of  heartily  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  was  likewise  granted  to  us. 
The  way  in  which  we  spent  our  free  time 
may  differ  from  the  customs  of  other 
boys  ;  it  may  appear  more  tame  on  the 
surface.  This,  however,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  real  pleasure ; 
and  of  the  latter  we  had,  indeed,  a  great 
deal,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary by  such  as  never  participated  in  it. 
To  be  sure,  we  never  were  entirely 
at  liberty,  even  when  we  were  complete- 
ly at  leisure.  How,  where,  and  with 
whom  we  spent  our  free  hours  was  reg- 
ulated to  a  certain  extent  by  teachers 
and  guardians,  —  a  practice  perhaps  not 
altogether  to  be  condemned.  Our  sports 
were,  therefore,  more  or  less  withdrawn 
from  public  gaze,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  them  presupposed  a  certain  intima- 
cy with  the  student's  private  life.  We 
did  not  make  any  display  of  our  games. 
We  did  not  play  on  the  streets  nor  in 
public  places,  which,  as  far  as  the  gym- 
nasiast  was  concerned,  were  intended 
solely  for  walking,  driving,  or  riding. 
We  did  not  associate,  as  a  rule,  with 
boys  who  did  not  belong  to  the  gymna- 
sium, for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
majority  came  from  a  different  sphere  in 
life,  and  had  different  interests  and 
tastes.  No  one  will  deny  that  all  over 
the  world  distinctions  of  this  kind  exist 
which  must  naturally  exclude  congenial- 
ity. The  college  student  in  this  country 
does  not  seek  his  friendships  outside  of 
the  college,  but  among  those  who  are 
already  closely  united  with  him  by  com- 
mon work  and  pursuit,  indeed  by  the 
very  spirit  which  prevails  in  any  institu- 
tion that  can  lay  claim  to  having  a  well- 
defined  character  of  its  own.  The  fact 
that  he  does  not  have  intercourse  with 


boys  of  other  schools  is  by  no  means 
always  a  proof  of  unwarranted  assump- 
tion and  pride  on  his  part.  The  certain 
exclusiveness  for  which  the  gymnasiast 
is  often  blamed  is  not  only  befitting  the 
spirit  of  the  school,  but  also  helpful  for 
maintaining  it.  The  masters  know  all 
the  boys  with  whom  he  comes  in  inti- 
mate contact,  and  they  take  the  greatest 
pains  in  guarding  him  against  vitiating 
influences  to  which  he  is  more  likely  to 
be  exposed  if  he  chooses  his  friends 
among  such  as  may  not  be  under  good 
influences.  Even  if  such  methods  should 
tend  to  affect  some  students  with  an  un- 
due amount  of  esprit  de  corps,  the  ines- 
timable benefits  resulting  from  them  are 
self-evident. 

We  used  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  during  the  summer,  and  at  half 
past  five  during  the  winter.  A  light 
breakfast  was  taken  promptly  half  an 
hour  later.  The  first  hour  of  the  day  was 
spent  quietly  in  the  family  circle,  so  as  to 
keep  the  mind  fresh  and  undisturbed. 
No  play  was  allowed,  nor  were  newspa- 
pers put  at  our  disposal  during  the  morn- 
ing. The  forenoon  sessions  were  broken 
by  half  an  hour's  recess  for  a  light  lunch- 
eon and  an  outing.  The  hours  from 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  to  two  were  free, 
a  simple  but  substantial  dinner  being 
served  at  half  past  twelve.  At  four 
there  was  another  recess  of  thirty  min- 
utes for  a  light  refreshment.  Then 
came  study-hour  from  half  past  four  to 
half  past  five  or  six.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  given  to  recreation.  Tea  was 
served  at  seven.  The  longer  twilight  in 
Germany  permitted  out-of-door  sports 
until  quite  late.  The  meals,  as  appears 
from  the  above,  were  numerous,  but  lim- 
ited in  quantity.  On  two  days  in  the 
week  the  afternoons  were  free,  with  the 
exception  of  two  hours  for  study.  This 
was  the  regulation  of  time  in  the  low- 
er forms ;  in  the  higher  there  was  a 
modification  in  favor  of  study  which 
depended  on  the  natural  ability  of  the 
student. 
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As  to  holidays,  there  were,  besides 
Sundays,  a  good  many  other  church  days 
universally  observed  throughout  Ger- 
many :  Epiphany  and  Shrove  Tuesday ; 
Maundy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and 
Easter  Monday,  occurring  during  Easter 
vacation  ;  Ascension  Day  and  Monday 
after  Pentecost,  the  latter  falling  in  the 
Whitsuntide  vacation  ;  Reformation  Day, 
October  31st,  in  remembrance  of  Lu- 
ther's nailing  the  theses  on  the  church 
door  at  Wittenberg,  and  two  Fridays  set 
apart  by  the  state  for  repentance ;  the 
25th  and  26th  of  December  and  New 
Year's  Day,  being  included  in  the  Christ- 
mas vacation.  The  birthday  anniversa- 
ries of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  prince 
who  presided  over  the  state  in  which  the 
gymnasium  was  located  were  considered 
national  holidays  ;  also  October  18th,  the 
day  on  which  Napoleon  I.  was  defeated 
at  Leipzig.  These  days,  together  with 
an  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  gymnasium  and  a  graduation  day, 
broke  the  sessions  of  the  school. 

We  had  five  regular  vacations  dur- 
ing the  year  :  two  weeks  at  Christmas, 
two  weeks  at  Easter,  one  week  at  Whit- 
suntide, four  weeks  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  one 
week  about  the  first  of  October,  when 
the  summer  semester  ended  which  began 
after  Easter.  There  were,  therefore,  in 
all  about  ten  weeks  of  vacation  through- 
out the  year,  and  one  or  two  weeks  were 
given  to  single  holidays.  Now,  how  did 
we  spend  all  this  free  time,  which  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  any  boy  ? 

As  to  gymnastics,  we  went  to  the 
gymnasium  twice  a  week,  and  practiced 
there  for  an  hour  in  the  presence  of 
am  expert,  who  gave  us  such  aid  as  we 
needed  in  our  exercises.  He  divided 
the  whole  number  of  students  into  sec- 
tions. Every  division  had  its  captain, 
who  led  his  comrades.  While  we  were 
forming  into  groups,  the  various  appa- 
ratus were  assigned  on  which  we  were 
to  practice ;  a  certain  amount  of  time 
being  allowed  to  each  kind  of  exercise, 
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and  each  student  taking  his  turn  in 
quick  succession  according  to  his  posi- 
tion in  line.  The  captains,  who  were 
the  strongest  and  best  athletes,  had  full 
authority  over  their  divisions,  and  were 
required  to  keep  order,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  system  and  regu- 
larity. The  honor  of  becoming  a  cap- 
tain was,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  in- 
centive for  doing  good  work.  In  sum- 
mer the  principal  apparatus  were  placed 
out-of-doors,  and  remained  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  any  one  who  desired  to  use  them 
outside  of  the  regular  hours.  A  good 
many  students  had,  moreover,  facilities 
for  carrying  on  athletic  sports  at  home. 
The  games  which  we  played  were 
chiefly  of  the  running  order.  In  these 
the  German  boy  seems  to  take  greater 
delight  than  in  any  other.  There  was 
a  variety  of  them,  including  one  called 
Barre,  which  resembled  somewhat  the 
English  hare  and  hound.  Ball-playing 
did  not  form  a  regular  game.  Bowling 
was  another  sport  which  we  enjoyed  very 
much.  We  had  also  a  game  which  an- 
swered almost  the  same  purpose.  Nine- 
pins were  placed  under  a  sort  of  high 
gallows,  from  which  a  ball  was  suspended 
by  a  rope.  From  a  distance  in  front  of 
the  pins,  this  ball  was  thrown  around  a 
post  so  as  to  reach  the  pins  in  a  circle. 
This  arrangement  did  away  with  the 
greater  expense  an  alley  would  have 
caused.  We  also  derived  great  pleasure 
from  hurling  spears  at  an  iron  post  with 
a  helmet  on  the  top,  which,  being  mova- 
ble and  fastened  to  the  post  by  hinges, 
fell  back  when  struck  in  the  centre.  The 
spear  was  made  of  hard  wood,  about 
eight  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick, 
with  an  iron  knob  on  the  top.  We  com- 
menced by  throwing  these  lances  from 
a  moderate  distance,  which  we  increased 
by  degrees.  It  was  excellent  practice, 
strengthening  chest  and  arms,  and  set- 
ting, in  fact,  the  whole  body  in  motion 
River-bathing  was  a  favorite  amusement 
during  the  summer,  just  as  skating  was  in 
winter.  We  went  with  our  tutors,  who 
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regulated  the  time  for  our  bath  accord- 
ing to  principles  of  health.  Boys  who 
did  not  readily  acquire  skill  in  swimming 
received  instruction  in  it.  The  teachers 
joined  us  likewise  in  our  sport  on  the 
ice.  For  coasting  we  had  an  artificial 
coasting-hill  built  every  year.  It  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  watered  in  the 
evening  so  as  to  freeze  over  during  the 
night.  Thus  we  were  not  tempted  to 
coast  with  the  rough  boys  of  the  town, 

—  of  whom  there  were,  indeed,  plenty, 

—  and    to   fall    into   habits    similar   to 
theirs.    Another  sport  consisted  of  shoot- 
ing with  cross-bows.    This  was,  however, 
indulged   in  on  special  occasions  only, 
under  the    supervision  of  some  author- 
itative person  who  would  take  proper 
care  that  no  harm  should  result  from 
it.     An  eagle,  made  of  pieces  of  colored 
wood  and  fastened  to  a  high  pole,  was 
the  target.     It  held  in  its  claws  sceptre 
and   globe,  and   wore  a  crown   on   its 
head.     Neck,  feathers,  and  all  its  parts 
came  down  in  pieces,  until  the  master- 
shot  laid  low  the  trunk,  which  sat  firm- 
est, and  made  the  archer  the  king  of  the 
day.     For  each  piece  that  fell  a  prize 
was  assigned. 

We  had,  indeed,  plenty  of  induce- 
ments for  play  on  our  private  grounds, 
and  did  not  feel  the  restriction  under 
which  we  were  placed  in  regard  to  play- 
ing out  of  sight  of  guardians  and  tutors 
who  adhered  and  made  us  adhere  to 
the  maxim  of  Horace :  "  Est  modus  in 
rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines  ;  "  that  is, 
There  is  moderation  in  things,  there  are 
finally  certain  boundary  lines.  Walks 
were  taken  almost  every  day.  Some- 
times a  holiday  was  set  apart  for  a 
walking  excursion  with  OUT  masters, 
and  these  were  most  delightful  days ; 
there  was  so  much  pure  happiness  and 
mirth,  and,  owing  to  the  good  influences 
under  which  we  spent  them,  there  was 
no  excess,  and  consequently  no  cause  for 
regret.  Indeed,  no  exercise  can  be 
more  healthful  and  elevating  than  a 
good  walk  through  fine  country,  and  of 


this  exercise  we  had  plenty  during  our 
course  in  the  gymnasium. 

On  Sunday,  attendance  at  church  was 
required,  an  hour  or  two  were  given  to 
letter-writing,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  walking,  reading,  and  rest- 
ing. Church  holidays  were  observed  in 
the  same  way.  The  other  holidays  were 
celebrated  by  public  speaking  in  the  hall 
of  the  gymnasium.  The  opening  of  the 
day  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  Fiirst- 
enschule  was  noteworthy  for  its  im- 
pressiveness.  An  hour  before  sunrise 
we  all  marched,  headed  by  our  teachers, 
to  a  high  rock,  the  Gotterfelsen  of  myth- 
ological reminiscence,  situated  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  town.  There  we 
saw  the  sun  rise  above  the  quiet  valley 
at  our  feet,  and,  removed  from  the  world 
below  us,  we  offered,  with  heads  uncov- 
ered under  heaven's  free  dome,  our 
morning  hymn  of  praise  and  prayer  to 
God  on  high.  The  hill  was,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  owned  by  the  school,  and  a 
cross  had  been  planted  where  once  the 
heathen  gods  were  supposed  to  have 
been  worshiped.  In  the  afternoon  and 
early  evening  of  these  holidays  a  ball 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  gymnasium. 
To  these  entertainments  were  invited  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  students,  the 
families  of  the  teachers,  and  the  elite  of 
the  town.  Only  the  students  of  the  up- 
per f  orms  danced,  while  the  rest  looked  on 
with  the  guests.  The  dancers  had  passed 
through  a  course  of  lessons  approved  of 
by  the  faculty.  In  fact,  all  amuse- 
ments of  this  kind  were  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  president  and  teachers. 
A  student  could  not  attend  any  dan- 
cing-class he  chose,  nor  could  he  go  to 
any  ball  he  pleased,  without  exposing 
himself  to  censure,  warning,  and  final 
dismissal  if  he  persisted  in  seeking  such 
forbidden  pleasures.  Special  permission 
was  always  required,  and  was  not  sel- 
dom refused,  if  the  order  of  the  amuse- 
ment was  in  any  way  objectionable,  if 
the  applicant  had  only  a  short  time  be- 
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fore  attended  a  similar  entertainment, 
or  if  he  showed  by  his  work  that  he 
needed  his  time  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining good  standing  in  the  class.  The 
theatre,  which,  as  we  all  know,  ranks  very 
high  in  Germany  as  an  institution  for 
moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  educa- 
tion, was,  of  course,  open  at  times  to  the 
students  ;  but  discretion  was  exercised  by 
our  superiors  as  to  the  plays  we  might 
attend,  and  too  frequent  visits  were  not 
considered  as  being  in  keeping  with 
faithful  application  to  school  duties.  I 
shall  ever  remember  the  words  of  a  ven- 
erable teacher  of  mine,  who,  refusing 
my  petition,  added  :  "  Constant  gratifi- 
cation of  one's  wishes  is  by  no  means 
the  surest  road  to  happiness.  Wait  un- 
til to-morrow  morning,  and  you  will  find 
that  greater  satisfaction  is  often  won 
from  quiet  resignation." 

Irksome  as  this  constant  supervision 
and  control  might  appear,  it  tended 
after  all  to  keep  the  student  from  being 
at  an  early  age  satiated  with  the  joys  of 
this  world  ;  and,  moreover,  the  judgment 
to  which  he  was  compelled  to  submit 
could  not  but  leave  behind  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Early  he  learned  to  take  an 
elevated  view  of  life,  and  a  high  sense 
of  duty  grew  to  be  second  nature  with 
him  at  an  age  when  heart,  mind,  and 
soul  are  most  receptive  and  flexible. 

During  our  vacations  we  enjoyed  our 
rest  at  home.  We  were,  however,  not  al- 
lowed to  spend  our  time  entirely  in  idle- 
ness. In  fact,  we  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  some  mental  occupation  every 
day,  had  by  constant  habit  learned  to 
appreciate  the  satisfaction  which  a  cer- 
tain daily  employment  lends  to  life  in 
general,  and  thus  did  not  desire  to  aban- 
don all  intellectual  pursuits.  At  all 
events,  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
morning  were  required  by  all  judicious 
parents  for  reading,  provided  the  day 
was  not  set  apart  for  some  special  pur- 
pose. In  the  long  summer  vacation  we 
took,  as  a  rule,  a  fortnight's  trip.  As 
these  journeys  were  made  with  some 


reliable  person  of  mature  age,  with  rel- 
atives or  parents,  they  were  not  only 
enjoyable,  but  instructive  at  the  same 
time.  Our  eyes  were  constantly  kept 
open  for  the  beauties  of  scenery,  and 
our  hearts  were  brought  under  their  in- 
fluence. Indeed,  the  love  of  nature  is 
fostered  among  the  young  in  Germany 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  rarely  meet 
with  an  educated  German  who  does  not 
find  intense  relief  from  work  and  toil 
in  intercourse  with  nature.  When  we 
reached  localities  which  were  of  signifi- 
cance in  history,  literature,  art,  and  in- 
dustry, we  became  acquainted  with'what- 
ever  lent  them  importance  in  any  of 
these  lines.  The  historical  spirit  was 
kept  alive  in  places  where  great  men 
had  accomplished  great  deeds,  and  who 
can  deny  that  "  the  spot  where  a  good 
man  has  stood  is  consecrated,"  and  thus 
is  best  adapted  for  conveying  impressive 
lessons  ?  If  there  were  art  treasures, 
our  attention  was  called  to  them,  and 
artistic  taste  and  judgment  were  culti- 
vated by  introducing  us  to  their  merits. 
Factories  where  human  skill  and  inge- 
nuity had  attained  extraordinary  results 
were  also  visited.  In  this  way  our  supe- 
riors combined  for  us  utile  cum  dulci. 

I  remember  standing,  when  -a  gymna- 
siast,  on  the  famous  battle-field  of  Liitzen, 
near  the  monument  in  honor  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  the  greatest 
champion  of  Protestantism,  who  fell  there 
for  a  holy  cause ;  and  the  visit  to  this 
famous  spot  will  ever  cling  to  memory, 
and  bring  to  mind  again  the  lesson  it 
conveyed.  I  recall  our  trip  to  Mount 
Gickelhahn  in  the  Thuringian  forest, 
where  Goethe  conceived  his  exquisite 
poem  The  Wanderer's  Nightsong  (  Ueber 
alien  Gipfeln  ist  Huh),  the  very  lines 
of  which  he  wrote  on  the  wall  of  the 
pavilion  which,  until  1876,  when  it  was 
burned,  crowned  that  peak.  Our  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  magnificent  tree- 
tops  which  inspired  that  immortal  song, 
and  seemed  to  breathe  forth  to  us  the 
very  spirit  of  the  poet.  Why  is  it  that 
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such  moments  are  never  forgotten  ?  Be- 
cause they  have  their  intrinsic  worth. 
The  boy  may  not  become  entirely  con- 
scious of  their  force  and  bearing,  but 
the  man  looks  back  upon  them  and 
cherishes  them  throughout  life  ;  he  rises 
again  and  again  with  them,  as  he  did 
in  early  years,  and  strives  never  to  lose 
the  susceptibility  for  living  them  over 
and  over,  just  as,  in  his  very  last  days, 
Goethe  could  return  to  Mount  Gickel- 
hahn  and  read  with  deep  emotion  the 
words  of  his  youth :  "  Warte  nur,  balde 
ruhest  du  auch "  (Wait,  soon  thou  too 
shalt^rest).  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  visit  to  Weimar.  At  sunrise  we 
went  to  the  beautiful  park  to  hear  the 
finest  singers  among  the  birds,  the  night- 
ingales, in  places  where  one  of  the  great- 
est singers  of  mankind  had  conceived 
many  of  his  songs.  We  passed  along 
the  avenues  which  had  been  the  favor- 
ite walks  of  Goethe,  while  many  a  line 
closely  associated  with  those  very  spots 
was  brought  to  our  notice  ;  and  stopping, 
on  our  return  to  the  city,  before  the 
nobly  wrought  bronze  group  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  in  Theatre  Square,  we  felt 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  artist, 
Rietschel,  had  not  been  wrong  in  allow- 
ing Goethe  to  hold  the  laurel  wreath, 
while  Schiller  is  simply  grasping  after  it. 
The  day  we  spent  at  the  Wartburg,  near 
Eisenach,  will  ever  remain  the  subject 
of  fondest  recollection.  There  we  went 
to  the  small  cell  in  which  Luther,  during 
strict  confinement,  translated  the  Bible  ; 
a  narrow  space  indeed  for  so  broad  a 
mind  !  Close  by,  across  the  court-yard, 
stood  the  spacious  halls  befitting  high 
and  mighty  knights.  But  these,  too, 
had  become  associated  with  the  world  of 
thought.  The  walls  had  been  covered 
with  exquisite  frescos  by  Schwind,  rep- 
resenting the  famous  Sangerkrieg  ;  for 
Landgrave  Hermann  assembled  here  the 
singers  of  his  time,  just  as  six  hun- 
dred years  later  his  successor,  Duke  Au- 
gustus of  Saxe  -  Weimar  -  Eisenach,  did 
at  the  court  of  Weimar.  Calling  such 


events  vividly  before  the  minds  of  the 
young  means  inspiring  them  with  an  ap- 
preciation, reverence,  and  love  for  what 
is  noble  and  high  in  human  life. 

The  manner  in  which  we  spent  our 
leisure  lacked  freedom  and  independence, 
but  it  abounded  in  regularity  and  good 
influences.  The  German  gymnasiast 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  spirited  in  his 
plays  as  he  might ;  he  is  often  charged 
with  too  great  seriousness  and  dignity, 
and  this  criticism  is  not  unjust.  I  ad- 
mit that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  not  as  boy- 
like  as  we  should  want  him  to  be.  But  he 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  apt  to  be  exceed- 
ingly childlike,  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word  ;  he  is,  as  a  rule,  reverential  and 
submissive,  simple  and  uncontaminated 
by  the  ways  of  the  world,  with  which  he 
has  come  little  in  contact.  In  spite  of 
the  large  amount  of  work  he  accom- 
plishes, he  is  after  all  a  pretty  hardy 
specimen  of  a  boy.  The  one  hundred 
and  eighth  regiment,  which  had  enlisted 
the  flower  of  the  Saxon  youth  from  the 
University  at  Leipzig,  counting  hundreds 
of  students  in  its  lines,  excelled  by  its 
vigorous  marches  and  valiant  deeds  in 
the  war  of  1870.  In  the  history  of  this 
war  we  read  of  regiments  that  marched 
for  twenty-three  successive  hours  only 
to  fall  in  line  of  battle  at  the  end  of 
such  a  march  ;  and  the  students  covered 
themselves  with  glory  in  this  campaign. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Ger- 
man gymnasiast  could  do  the  work  he 
does,  and  preserve  his  good  health,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  judicious  disposition  of 
his  leisure  hours,  during  which  he  is  not 
unduly  indulged,  but  carefully  guarded 
in  all  the  details  of  life.  Moreover, 
he  is  thus  fitted  to  withstand  the  great 
amount  of  liberty  that  is  bestowed  upon 
him  when  he  is  graduated  and  enters 
the  university.  Among  the  thousands 
of  university  students,  there  are  very 
few  who  succumb  to  university  freedom. 
The  habits  according  to  which  the  gym- 
nasiast was  compelled  to  regulate  his 
free  hours,  the  self-control,  the  sense  of 
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duty  and  love  for  higher  aims,  which  he 
gained  not  only  in  the  class-room,  but 
also  during  his  leisure,  prevail  in  the 
end,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  makes  a  final 


success  of  his  university  course,  and  be- 
comes a  useful  citizen.  For  he  who  has 
learned  to  obey  in  all  things  is  most 
likely  to  command  in  all  things. 

George  Moritz  Wahl. 


THE  TRAGIC  MUSE. 


XX. 


As  many  people  know,  there  are  not, 
in  the  famous  Theatre  Francais,  more 
than  a  dozen  good  seats  accessible  to 
ladies.  The  stalls  are  forbidden  them, 
the  boxes  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  stage,  and  the  balcony  is  a  delusion 
save  for  a  few  chairs  at  either  end  of 
its  vast  horseshoe.  But  there  are  two 
excellent  baignoires  close  to  the  stage, 
which  indeed  are  by  no  means  always  to 
be  had.  It  was,  however,  into  one  of 
them  that,  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Paris,  Sherringham  ushered  Mrs. 
Rooth  and  her  daughter,  with  the  further 
escort  of  Basil  Dashwood.  He  had 
chosen  the  evening  of  the  reappearance 
of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Voisin 
(she  had  been  enjoying  a  conge  of  three 
months),  an  actress  whom  Miriam  had 
seen  several  times  before  and  for  whose 
method  she  professed  a  high  though 
somewhat  critical  esteem.  It  was  only 
for  the  return  of  this  charming  perform- 
er that  Sherringham  had  been  waiting 
to  respond  to  Miriam's  most  ardent  wish 
—  that  of  spending  an  hour  in  the  foyer 
des  artistes  of  the  great  theatre.  She 
was  the  person  whom  he  knew  best  in  the 
house  of  Moliere ;  he  could  count  upon 
her  to  do  them  the  honors,  some  night 
when  she  was  in  the  "  bill,"  and  make 
the  occasion  sociable.  Miriam  had  been 
impatient  for  it  —  she  was  so  convinced 
that  her  eyes  would  be  opened  in  the 
holy  of  holies  ;  but  wishing  particularly, 
as  he  did,  to  participate  in  her  impres- 
sion, he  had  made  her  promise  that  she 


would  not  taste  of  this  experience  with- 
out him  —  not  let  Madame  Carre,  for 
instance,  take  her  in  his  absence.  There 
were  questions  the  girl  wished  to  put  to 
Mademoiselle  Voisin  —  questions  which, 
having  admired  her  from  the  balcony, 
she  felt  she  was  exactly  the  person  to 
answer.  She  was  more  "  in  it "  now, 
after  all,  than  Madame  Carre",  in  spite 
of  her  slenderer  talent :  she  was  young- 
er, fresher,  more  modern  and  (Miriam 
found  the  word)  less  academic.  Sher- 
ringham perfectly  foresaw  the  day  when 
his  young  friend  would  make  indulgent 
allowances  for  poor  Madame  Carre*, 
patronizing  her  as  an  old  woman  of 
good  intentions. 

The  play,  to-night,  was  six  months 
old,  a  large,  serious,  successful  comedy, 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  authors, 
with  a  thesis,  a  chorus,  embodied  in  one 
character,  a  scene  a  faire  arid  a  part 
full  of  opportunities  for  Mademoiselle 
Voisin.  There  were  things  to  be  said 
about  this  artist,  strictures  to  be  dropped 
as  to  the  general  quality  of  her  art,  and 
Miriam  leaned  back  now,  making  her 
comments  as  if  they  cost  her  less ;  but 
the  actress  had  knowledge  and  distinc- 
tion and  pathos,  and  our  young  lady  re- 
peated several  times,  "  How  quiet  she  is, 
how  wonderfully  quiet !  Scarcely  any- 
thing moves  but  her  face  and  her  voice. 
Le  geste  rare,  but  really  expressive  when 
it  comes.  I  like  that  economy ;  it 's 
the  only  way  to  make  the  gesture  sig- 
nificant." 

"  I  don't  admire  the  way  she  holds 
her  arms,"  Basil  Dashwood  said :  "  like 
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a  demoiselle  de  magasin  trying  on  a 
jacket." 

"  Well,  she  holds  them,  at  any  rate. 
I  dare  say  it 's  more  than  you  do  with 
yours." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  holds  them  ;  there  's  no 
mistake  about  that.  '  I  hold  them,  I 
hope,  hein  ?  '  she  seems  to  say  to  all  the 
house."  The  young  English  professional 
laughed  good-humoredly,  and  Sherring- 
ham  was  struck  with  the  pleasant  fa- 
miliarity he  had  established  with  their 
brave  companion.  He  was  knowing  and 
ready,  and  he  said,  in  the  first  entr'acte 
(they  were  waiting  for  the  second,  to 
go  behind),  amusing,  perceptive  things. 
"  They  teach  them  to  be  ladylike,  and 
Voisin  is  always  trying  to  show  that. 
'  See  how  I  walk,  see  how  I  sit,  see  how 
quiet  I  am  and  how  I  have  le  geste 
rare.  Now  can  you  say  I  ain't  a  lady  ?  ' 
She  does  it  all  as  if  she  had  a  class." 

"  Well,  to-night  I  'm  her  class,"  said 
Miriam. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  of  actresses,  but 
oifemmes  du  monde.  She  shows  them 
how  to  act  in  society." 

"  You  had  better  take  a  few  lessons," 
Miriam  retorted. 

"  You  should  see  Voisin  in  society," 
Sherringham  interposed. 

"  Does  she  go  into  it  ? "  Mrs.  Rooth 
demanded,  with  interest. 

Sherringham  hesitated.  "  She  re- 
ceives a  great  many  people." 

"  Why  should  n't  they,  when  they  're 
nice  ?  "  Mrs.  Rooth  continued. 

"  When  the  people  are  nice  ?  "  Mi- 
riam asked. 

"  Now  don't  tell  me  she  's  not  what 
one  would  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Rooth  to 
Sherringham. 

"  It  depends  upon  what  that  is,"  he 
answered,  smiling. 

"  What  I  should  wish  if  she  were  my 
daughter,"  the  old  woman  rejoined, 
blandly. 

"  Ah,  wish  your  daughter  to  act  as 
well  as  that  and  you  '11  do  the  hand- 
some thing  for  her !  " 


"  Well,  she  seems  to  feel  what  she 
says,"  Mrs.  Rooth  murmured,  piously. 

"  She  has  some  stiff  things  to  say.  I 
mean  about  her  past,"  Basil  Dashwood 
remarked.  "  The  past  —  the  dreadful 
past  —  on  the  stage  !  " 

"Wait  till  the  end,  to  see  how  she 
comes  out.  We  must  all  be  merciful," 
sighed  Mrs.  Rooth. 

"  We  've  seen  it  before  ;  you  know 
what  happens,"  Miriam  observed  to  her 
mother. 

"  I  've  seen  so  many,  I  get  them 
mixed." 

"  Yes,  they  're  all  in  queer  predica- 
ments. Poor  old  mother — what  we 
show  you  !  "  laughed  the  girl. 

"  Ah,  it  will  be  what  you  show  me, 
something  noble  and  wise !  " 

"  I  want  to  do  this  ;  it 's  a  magnificent 
part,"  said  Miriam. 

"  You  could  n't  put  it  on  in  London  ; 
they  would  n't  swallow  it,"  Basil  Dash- 
wood  declared. 

"  Are  n't  there  things  they  do  there, 
to  get  over  the  difficulties  ?  " 

"  You  can't  get  over  what  she  did," 
the  young  man  replied. 

"Yes,  we  must  pay,  we  must  expi- 
ate ! "  Mrs.  Rooth  moaned,  as  the  cur- 
tain rose  again. 

When  the  second  act  was  over  our 
friends  passed  out  of  their  baignoire 
into  those  corridors  of  tribulation  where 
the  bristling  ouvreuse,  like  a  pawnbroker 
driving  a  roaring  trade,  mounts  guard 
upon  piles  of  heterogeneous  clothing, 
and,  gaining  the  top  of  the  fine  staircase 
which  forms  the  state  entrance  and  con- 
nects the  statued  vestibule  of  the  base- 
ment with  the  grand  tier  of  boxes, 
opened  an  ambiguous  door,  composed 
of  little  mirrors,  and  found  themselves 
in  the  society  of  the  initiated.  The  jan- 
itors were  courteous  folk  who  greeted 
Sherringham  as  an  acquaintance,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  marshaling  his 
little  troop  toward  the  foyer.  They 
traversed  a  low,  curving  lobby,  hung 
with  pictures  and  furnished  with  velvet- 
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covered  benches,  where  several  unrec- 
ognized persons,  of  both  sexes,  looked 
at  them  without  hostility,  and  arrived  at 
an  opening,  on  the  right,  from  which, 
by  a  short  flight  of  steps,  there  was  a 
descent  to  one  of  the  wings  of  the  stage. 
Here  Miriam  paused,  in  silent  excite- 
ment, like  a  young  warrior  arrested  by 
a  glimpse  of  the  battle-field.  Her  vis- 
ion was  carried  off,  through  a  lane  of 
light,  to  the  point  of  vantage  from  which 
the  actor  held  the  house  ;  but  there  was 
a  hushed  guard  over  the  place,  and  curi- 
osity could  only  glance  and  pass. 

Then  she  came  with  her  companions 
to  a  sort  of  parlor  with  a  polished  floor, 
not  large  and  rather  vacant,  where  her 
attention  flew  delightedly  to  a  coat-tree, 
in  a  corner,  from  which  three  or  four 
dresses  were  suspended  —  dresses  that 
she  immediately  perceived  to  be  cos- 
tumes in  that  night's  play  —  accom- 
panied by  a  saucer  of  something  and 
a  much-worn  powder-puff  casually  left 
upon  a  sofa.  This  was  a  familiar  note  in 
a  general  impression  (it  had  begun  at  the 
threshold)  of  high  decorum  —  a  sense 
of  majesty  in  the  place.  Miriam  rushed 
at  the  powder-puff  (there  was  no  one  in 
the  room),  snatched  it  up  and  gazed  at 
it  with  droll  veneration,  then  stood  rapt 
a  moment  before  the  charming  petti- 
coats ("  That 's  Dunoyer's  first  under- 
skirt," she  said  to  her  mother),  while 
Sherringham  explained  that  in  this  apart- 
ment an  actress  traditionally  changed 
her  gown,  when  the  transaction  was 
simple  enough,  to  save  the  long  ascent 
to  her  loge.  He  felt  like  a  cicerone 
showing  a  church  to  a  party  of  pro- 
vincials ;  and  indeed  there  was  a  grave 
hospitalky  in  the  air,  mingled  with 
something  academic  and  important,  the 
tone  of  an  institution,  a  temple,  which 
made  them  all,  out  of  respect  and  del- 
icacy, hold  their  breath  a  little  and  tread 
the  shining  floors  with  care. 

These  precautions  increased  (Mrs. 
Rooth  crept  in  like  a  friendly  but  un- 
domesticated  cat),  after  they  entered 


the  foyer  itself,  a  square  spacious  saloon, 
covered  with  pictures  and  relics  and 
draped  in  official  green  velvet,  where 
the  genius  loci  holds  a  reception  every 
night  in  the  year.  The  effect  was  fresh- 
ly charming  to  Sherringham  ;  he  was 
fond  of  the  place,  always  saw  it  again 
with  pleasure,  enjoyed  its  honorable  look 
and  the  way,  among  the  portraits  and 
serolls,  the  records  of  a  splendid  history, 
the  green  velvet  and  the  waxed  floors, 
the  genius  loci  seemed  to  be  "  at  home  " 
in  the  quiet  lamplight.  At  the  end  of 
the  room,  in  an  ample  chimney,  blazed 
a  fire  of  logs.  Miriam  said  nothing ; 
they  looked  about,  noting  that  most  of 
the  portraits  and  pictures  were  "old- 
fashioned,"  and  Basil  Dashwood  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  the  absence 
of  all  the  people  they  wanted  most  to 
see.  Three  or  four  gentlemen,  in  even- 
ing dress,  .  circulated  slowly,  looking, 
like  themselves,  at  the  pictures,  and  an- 
other gentleman  stood  before  a  lady, 
with  whom  he  was  in  conversation,  seat- 
ed against  the  wall.  The  foyer,  in  these 
conditions,  resembled  a  ball-room,  cleared 
for  the  dance,  before  the  guests  or  the 
music  had  arrived. 

"  Oh,  it 's  enough  to  see  this  ;  it  makes 
my  heart  beat,"  said  Miriam.  "  It 's 
full  of  the  vanished  past,  it  makes  me 
cry.  I  feel  them  here,  the  great  artists 
I  shall  never  see.  Think  of  Rachel 
(look  at  her  grand  portrait  there  !)  and 
how  she  stood  on  these  very  boards  and 
trailed  over  them  the  robes  of  Hermione 
and  Phedre  !  "  The  girl  broke  out  the- 
atrically, as  on  the  spot  was  right,  not 
a  bit  afraid  of  her  voice  as  soon  as  it 
rolled  through  the  room ;  appealing  to 
her  companions  as  they  stood  under  the 
chandelier  and  making  the  other  persons 
present,  who  had  already  given  her  some 
attention,  turn  round  to  stare  at  so  un- 
usual a  specimen  of  the  English  miss. 
She  laughed,  musically,  when  she  no- 
ticed this,  and  her  mother,  scandalized, 
begged  her  to  lower  her  tone.  "  It 's 
all  right.  I  produce  an  effect,"  said 
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Miriam :  "it  sha'n't  be  said  that  I  too 
have  n't  had  my  little  success  in  the 
inaison  de  Moliere"  And  Sherringham 
repeated  that  it  was  all  right  —  the 
place  was  familiar  with  mirth  and  pas- 
sion, there  was  often  wonderful  talk 
there,  and  it  was  only  the  setting  that 
was  still  and  solemn.  It  happened  that 
this  evening  —  there  was  no  knowing  in 
advance  —  the  scene  was  not  character- 
istically brilliant ;  but  to  confirm  his  as- 
sertion, at  the  moment  he  spoke,  Made- 
moiselle Dunoyer,  who  was  also  in  the 
play,  came  into  the  room  attended  by  a 
pair  of  gentlemen. 

She  was  the  celebrated,  the  perpetual, 
the  necessary  ingenue,  who  with  all  her 
talent  could  not  have  represented  a  wo- 
man of  her  actual  age.  She  had  the 
gliding,  hopping  movement  of  a  small 
bird,  the  same  air  of  having  nothing  to 
do  with  time,  and  the  clear,  sure,  pier- 
cing note,  a  miracle  of  exact  vocalization. 
She  chaffed  her  companions,  she  chaffed 
the  room ;  she  seemed  to  be  a  very  clever 
little  girl  trying  to  personate  a  more  in- 
nocent big  one.  She  scattered  her  ami- 
ability about  (showing  Miriam  how  much 
the  children  of  Moliere  took  their  ease), 
and  it  quickly  placed  her  in  the  friendli- 
est communication  with  Peter  Sherring- 
ham, who  already  enjoyed  her  acquaint- 
ance and  who  now  extended  it  to  his 
companions,  and  in  particular  to  the 
young  lady  sur  le  point  d'entrer  au 
thedtre. 

"  You  deserve  a  happier  lot,"  said  the 
actress,  looking  up  at  Miriam  brightly, 
as  if  to  a  great  height,  and  taking  her 
in  ;  upon  which  Sherringham  left  them 
together  a  little  and  led  Mrs.  Rooth  and 
young  Dashwood  to  consider  further 
some  of  the  pictures. 

"  Most  delightful,  most  curious,"  the 
old  woman  murmured,  about  everything  ; 
while  Basil  Dashwood  exclaimed,  in  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  portraits  :  "  But 
their  ugliness  —  their  ugliness  :  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  collection  of  hideous  peo- 
ple ?  And  those  who  were  supposed  to 


be  good-looking  —  the  beauties  of  the 
past  —  they  are  worse  than  the  others. 
Ah,  you  may  say  what  you  will,  nous 
sommes  mieux  qne  ("a!  "  Sherringham 
suspected  him  of  irritation,  of  not  lik- 
ing the  theatre  of  the  great  rival  nation 
to  be  thrust  down  his  throat.  They 
returned  to  Miriam  and  Mademoiselle 
Dunoyer,  and  Sherringham  asked  the 
actress  a  question  about  one  of  the  por- 
traits, to  which  there  was  no  name  at- 
tached. She  replied,  like  a  child  who 
had  only  played  about  the  room,  that 
she  was  toute  honteuse  not  to  be  able  to 
tell  him  the  original :  she  had  forgotten, 
she  had  never  asked  —  "  Vous  allez  me 
trouver  bien  leg  ere."  She  appealed  to 
the  other  persons  present,  who  formed  a 
gallery  for  her,  and  laughed  in  delight- 
ful ripples  at  their  suggestions,  which 
she  covered  with  ridicule.  She  be- 
stirred herself  ;  she  declared  she  would 
ascertain,  she  should  not  be  happy  till 
she  did,  and  swam  out  of  the  room,  with 
the  prettiest  paddles,  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation, leaving  behind  her  a  per- 
fume of  delicate  kindness  and  gayety. 
She  seemed  above  all  things  obliging, 
and  Sherringham  said  that  she  was 
almost  as  natural  off  the  stage  as  on. 
She  did  n't  come  back. 


XXI. 

Whether  Sherrmgham  had  prear- 
ranged it  is  more  than  I  can  say,  but 
Mademoiselle  Voisin  delayed  so  long  to 
show  herself  that  Mrs.  Rooth,  who 
wished  to  see  the  rest  of  the  play, 
though  she  had  sat  it  out  on  another  oc- 
casion, expressed  a  returning  relish  for 
her  corner  of  the  baignoire  and  gave  her 
conductor  the  best  pretext  he  could  have 
desired  for  asking  Basil  Dashwood  to  be 
so  good  as  to  escort  her  back.  When 
the  young  actor,  of  whose  personal  pref- 
erence Sherringham  was  quite  aware, 
had  led  Mrs.  Rooth  away  with  an  ab- 
sence of  protest  which  showed  that  his 
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striking  analogy  with  a  gentleman  was 
not  kept  for  the  footlights,  the  two 
others  sat  on  a  divan  in  the  part  of  the 
room  furthest  from  the  entrance,  so  that 
it  gave  them  a  degree  of  privacy,  and 
Miriam  watched  the  coining  and  going 
of  their  fellow-visitors  and  the  indefi- 
nite people,  attached  to  the  theatre,  hang- 
ing about,  while  her  companion  gave  a 
name  to  some  of  the  figures,  Parisian 
celebrities. 

"  Fancy  poor  Dashwood,  cooped  up 
there  with  mamma  !  "  the  girl  exclaimed, 
whimsically. 

"  You  are  awfully  cruel  to  him ;  but 
that 's  of  course,"  said  Sherringham. 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  'm  as  kind  as  you ; 
you  sent  him  off." 

"  That  was  for  your  mother ;  she 
was  tired." 

"  Oh,  gammon !  And  why,  if  I  were 
cruel,  should  it  be  of  course?  " 

"  Because  you  must  destroy  and  tor- 
ment and  consume  —  that 's  your  na- 
ture. But  you  can't  help  your  type,  can 
you?" 

"  My  type  ?  "  the  girl  repeated. 

"  It 's  bad,  perverse,  dangerous.  It 's 
essentially  insolent." 

"  And  pray  what  is  yours,  when  you 
talk  like  that?  Would  you  say  such 
things  if  you  did  n't  know  the  depths  of 
my  good-nature  ?  " 

"  Your  good-nature  all  comes  back  to 
that,"  said  Sherringham.  "  It 's  an 
abyss  of  ruin  —  for  others.  You  have 
no  respect.  I  'm  speaking  of  the  artis- 
tic character,  in  the  direction  and  in  the 
plenitude  in  which  you  have  it.  It 's  un- 
scrupulous, nervous,  capricious,  wanton." 

"  I  don't  know  about  respect ;  one 
can  be  good,"  Miriam  reasoned. 

"  It  does  n't  matter,  so  long  as  one 
is  powerful,"  answered  Sherringham. 
"  We  can't  have  everything,  and  surely 
we  ought  to  understand  that  we  must 
pay  for  things.  A  splendid  organiza- 
tion for  a  special  end,  like  yours,  is  so 
rare  and  rich  and  fine  that  we  ought  n't 
to  grudge  it  its  conditions." 


"  What  do  you  call  its  conditions  ?  " 
Miriam  demanded,  turning  and  looking 
at  him. 

"  Oh,  the  need  to  take  its  ease,  to 
take  up  space,  to  make  itself  at  home 
in  the  world,  to  square  its  elbows  and 
knock  others  about.  That 's  large  and 
free  ;  it 's  the  good-nature  you  speak  of. 
You  must  forage  and  ravage  and  leave 
a  track  behind  you  ;  you  must  live  upon 
the  country  you  traverse.  And  you 
give  such  delight  that,  after  all,  you  are 
welcome  —  you  are  infinitely  welcome  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I 
only  care  for  the  idea,"  Miriam  said. 

"  That 's  exactly  what  I  pretend  ;  and 
we  must  all  help  you  to  it.  You  use 
us,  you  push  us  about,  you  break  us  up. 
We  are  your  tables  and  chairs,  the  sim- 
ple furniture  of  your  life." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  we  '  ?  " 

Sherringham  gave  a  laugh.  "  Oh, 
don't  be  afraid  —  there  will  be  plenty 
of  others." 

Miriam  made  no  rejoinder  to  this,  but 
after  a  moment  she  broke  out  again  : 
"  Poor  Dashwood,  immured  with  mam- 
ma —  he  's  like  a  lame  chair  that  one 
has  put  into  the  corner." 

"  Don't  break  him  up  before  he  has 
served.  I  really  believe  that  something 
will  come  out  of  him,"  her  companion 
went  on.  "  However,  you  '11  break  me 
up  first,"  he  added,  "and  him  probably 
never  at  all." 

"  And  why  shall  I  honor  you  so  much 
more  ?  " 

"  Because  I  'm  a  better  article,  and 
you  '11  feel  that." 

"  You  have  the  superiority  of  modes- 
ty —  I  see." 

"  I  'm  better  than  a  young  mounte- 
bank —  I  've  vanity  enough  to  say  that." 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a  flush  in 
her  cheek  and  a  splendid  dramatic  face. 
"  How  you  hate  us  !  Yes,  at  bottom, 
below  your  little  taste,  you  hate  us !  " 
she  repeated. 

He  colored  too,  met  her  eyes,  looked 
into  them  a  minute,  seemed  to  accept 
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the  imputation,  and  then  said,  quickly, 
"  Give  it  up  ;  come  away  with  me." 

••  Come  away  with  you  ?  " 

"  Leave  this  place  ;  give  it  up." 

••  You  brought  me  here,  you  insisted 
it  should  be  only  you,  and  now  you  must 
stay,"  she  declared,  with  a  head-shake 
and  a  laugh.  "  You  should  know  what 
you  want,  dear  Mr.  Sherringluuu." 

"  I  do  —  I  know  now.  Come  away, 
before  she  comes." 

"  Before  she  comes  ?  " 

"  She  's  success  —  this  wonderful  Voi- 
sin  —  she  's  triumph,  she  's  full  accom- 
plislunent :  the  hard,  brilliant  realiza- 
tion of  what  I  want  to  avert  for  you." 
Miriam  looked  at  him  in  silence,  the 
angry  light  still  in  her  face,  and  he  re- 
peated, "  Give  it  up  —  give  it  up." 

Her  eyes  softened  after  a  moment;  she 
smiled,  and  then  she  said,  "  Yes,  you 
are  better  than  poor  Dashwood." 

"  Give  it  up,  and  we  '11  live  for  our- 
selves, in  ourselves,  in  something  that 
can  have  a  sanctity." 

"  All  the  same,  you  do  hate  us,"  the 
girl  went  on. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  conceited,  but  I 
mean  that  I  'm  sufficiently  fine  and  com- 
plicated to  tempt  you.  I  'm  an  expen- 
sive modern  watch,  with  a  wonderful  es- 
capement —  therefore  you  '11  smash  me 
if  you  can." 

"  Never  —  never  !  "  said  the  girl,  get- 
ting up.  "  You  tell  me  the  hour  too 
well."  She  quitted  her  companion  and 
stood  looking  at  Ge"r6me's  fine  portrait 
of  the  pale  Rachel,  invested  with  the 
antique  attributes  of  tragedy.  The  rise 
of  the  curtain  had  drawn  away  most  of 
the  company.  Sherringham,  from  his 
bench,  watched  Miriam  a  little,  turning 
his  eye  from  her  to  the  vivid  image  of 
the  dead  actress  and  thinking  that  his 
companion  suffered  little  by  the  juxta- 
position. Presently  he  came  over  and 
joined  her  again,  and  she  said  to  him, 
"  I  wonder  if  that  is  what  your  cousin 
had  in  his  mind." 

"  My  cousin  ?  " 


"  What  was  his  name  ?  Mr.  Dormer  ; 
that  first  day  at  Madame  Carry's.  He 
offered  to  paint  my  portrait." 

"  I  remember.     I  put  him  up  to  it." 

"  Was  he  thinking  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  ever  seen  it.  I 
dare  say  I  was." 

"  Well,  when  we  go  to  London  he 
must  do  it,"  said  Miriam. 

k>  Oh,  there 's  no  hurry,"  Sherring- 
ham replied. 

"  Don't  you  want  my  pictured  "  asked 
the  girl,  with  one  of  her  successful  ef- 
fects. 

"  I  'm  not  sure  I  want  it  from  him. 
I  don't  know  quite  what  he  'd  make  of 
you." 

"  He  looked  so  clever  —  I  liked  him. 
I  saw  him  again  at  your  party." 

"  He  's  a  dear  fellow ;  but  what  is 
one  to  say  of  a  painter  who  goes  for 
his  inspiration  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  " 

"  To  the  House  of  Commons  ?  " 

"  He  has  lately  got  himself  elected." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  pity !  I  wanted 
to  sit  for  him  ;  but  perhaps  he  won't 
have  me,  as  I  'm  not  a  member  of  Par- 
liament." 

"  It 's  my  sister,  rather,  who  has  got 
him  in." 

"  Your  sister,  who  was  at  your  house 
that  day  ?  What  has  she  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  Why,  she 's  his  cousin,  just  as  I 
am.  And  in  addition,"  Sherringham 
went  on,  "  she  's  to  be  married  to  him." 

"  Married  —  really  ?  So  he  paints 
her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  probably.  His  talent  in 
that  line  is  n't  what  she  esteems  in  him 
most." 

"  It  is  n't  great,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  n't  the  least  idea." 

"  And  in  the  political  line  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  can  tell.  He 's  very 
clever." 

"  He  does  paint,  then  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say." 

Miriam   looked  at  Ge'rome's   picture 
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again.  "  Fancy  his  going  into  the 
House  of  Commons !  And  your  sister 
put  him  there  ?  " 

"  She  worked,  she  canvassed." 

"Ah,  you're  a  queer  family!"  the 
girl  exclaimed,  turning  round  at  the 
sound  of  a  step. 

"  We  're  lost  —  here 's  Mademoiselle 
Voisin,"  said  Sherringham. 

This  celebrity  presented  herself  smil- 
ing and  addressing  Miriam.  "  I  acted 
for  you  to-night  —  I  did  my  best." 

"  What  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  you, 
to  thank  you  !  "  the  girl  murmured,  ad- 
miringly. She  was  startled  and  daz- 
zled. 

"  I  could  n't  come  to  you  before,  but 
now  I  've  got  a  rest  —  for  half  an  hour," 
the  actress  went  on.  Gracious  and  pas- 
sive, as  if  she  were  a  little  tired,  she  let 
Sherringham,  without  looking  at  him, 
take  her  hand  and  raise  it  to  his  lips. 
"  I  'm  sorry  I  make  you  lose  the  others 
—  they  are  so  good  in  this  act,"  she 
added. 

"  We  have  seen  them  before,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  you,"  Miri- 
am replied. 

"  I  like  my  part,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Voisin,  gently,  smiling  still  at  our  young 
lady  with  clear,  charming  eyes.  "  One 
is  always  better,  in  that  case." 

"  She 's  so  bad  sometimes,  you 
know ! "  Sherringham  jested,  to  Mi- 
riam ;  leading  the  actress  to  glance  at 
him  kindly  and  vaguely,  with  a  little  si- 
lence which,  with  her,  you  could  not  call 
embarrassment,  but  which  was  still  less 
a  want  of  resource. 

"  And  it 's  so  interesting  to  be  here  — 
so  interesting  !  "  Miriam  declared. 

"  Ah,  you  like  our  old  house  ?  Yes, 
we  are  very  proud  of  it."  And  Ma- 
demoiselle Voisin  smiled  again  at  Sher- 
ringham, good-humoredly,  as  if  to  say: 
"  Well,  here  I  am,  and  what  do  you 
want  of  me  ?  Don't  ask  me  to  invent 
it  myself,  but  if  you  '11  tell  me  I  '11 
do  it."  Miriam  admired  the  note  of 
discreet  interrogation  in  her  voice  —  the 


slight  suggestion  of  surprise  at  their 
"  old  house  "  being  liked.  The  actress 
was  already  an  astonishment  to  her, 
from  her  seeming  still  more  perfect  on 
a  nearer  view,  which  was  not,  she  had 
an  idea,  what  actresses  usually  did. 
This  was  very  encouraging  to  her ;  it 
widened  the  programme  of  a  young  lady 
about  to  embrace  the  scenic  career.  To 
have  so  much  to  show  before  the  foot- 
lights and  yet  to  have  so  much  left  when 
you  came  off  —  that  was  really  wonder- 
ful. Mademoiselle  Voisin's  eyes,  as  one 
looked  into  them,  were  still  more  agree- 
able than  the  distant  spectator  would 
have  supposed  ;  and  there  was  in  her 
appearance  an  extreme  finish  whLch  in- 
stantly suggested  to  Miriam  that  she 
herself,  in  comparison,  was  big  and 
rough  and  coarse. 

"  You  're  lovely  to-night  —  you  're 
particularly  lovely,"  said  Sherringham, 
very  frankly,  translating  Miriam's  own 
impression  and  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing her  an  illustration  of  the  way  that, 
in  Paris  at  least,  gentlemen  expressed 
themselves  to  the  stars  of  the  drama. 
She  thought  she  knew  her  companion 
very  well,  and  had  been  witness  of  the 
degree  to  which,  under  these  circum- 
stances, his  familiarity  could  increase ; 
but  his  address  to  the  slim,  distinguished, 
harmonious  woman  before  them  had  a 
different  quality,  the  note  of  a  special 
usage.  If  Miriam  had  had  any  appre- 
hension that  such  directness  might  be 
taken  as  excessive,  it  was  removed  by 
the  manner  in  which  Mademoiselle  Voi- 
sin returned  — 

"  Oh,  one  is  always  well  enough  when 
one  is  made  up  ;  one  is  always  exactly 
the  same."  That  served  as  an  example 
of  the  good  taste  with  which  a  star  of 
the  drama  could  receive  homage  that 
was  wanting  in  originality.  Miriam  de- 
termined, on  the  spot,  that  this  should 
be  the  way  she  would  receive  it.  The 
grace  of  her  new  acquaintance  was  the 
greater  as  the  becoming  bloom  which 
she  alluded  to  as  artificial  was  the  re- 
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suit  of  a  science  so  consummate  that  it 
had  none  of  the  grossness  of  a  mask. 
The  perception  of  all  this  was  exciting 
to  our  young  aspirant,  and  her  excite- 
ment relieved  itself  in  the  inquiry,  which 
struck  her  as  rude  as  soon  as  she  had 
uttered  it  — 

"  You  acted  for  me  ?  How  did  you 
know  ?  What  am  I  to  you  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Sherringham  has  told  me 
about  you.  He  says  we  are  nothing  be- 
side you ;  that  you  are  to  be  the  great 
star  of  the  future;  I  'in  proud  that 
you  've  seen  me." 

"  That  of  course  is  what  I  tell  every 
one,"  Sherringham  said,  a  trifle  awk- 
wardly, to  Miriam. 

"  I  can  believe  it  when  I  see  you. 
Je  vous  ai  bien  observee"  the  actress 
continued,  in  her  sweet,  conciliatory 
tone. 

Miriam  looked  from  one  of  her  inter- 
locutors to  the  other,  as  if  there  was  a 
joy  to  her  in  this  report  of  Sherring- 
ham's  remarks,  accompanied,  however, 
and  partly  mitigated,  by  a  quicker  vis- 
ion of  what  might  have  passed  be- 
tween a  secretary  of  embassy  and  a 
creature  so  exquisite  as  Mademoiselle 
Voisin.  "  Ah,  you  are  wonderful  people 
—  a  most  interesting  impression  !  "  she 
sighed. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you  ;  he  had  pre- 
pared me.  We  are  such  old  friends !  " 
said  the  actress,  in  a  tone  courteously 
exempt  from  intention :  upon  which 
Sherringham  again  took  her  hand  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  with  a  tenderness 
which  her  whole  appearance  seemed  to 
bespeak  for  her,  a  sort  of  practical  con- 
sideration and  carefulness  of  touch,  as 
if  she  were  an  object  precious  and  frail, 
an  instrument  for  producing  rare  sounds, 
to  be  handled,  like  a  legendary  violin, 
with  a  recognition  of  its  value. 

"  Your  dressing-room  is  so  pretty  — 
show  her  your  dressing-room,"  said  Sher- 
ringham. 

"  Willingly,  if  she  '11  come  up.  Vous 
savez,  c'est  une  montee" 


"  It 's  a  shame  to  inflict  it  on  you,'' 
Miriam  objected. 

"  Comment  done  ?  If  it  will  interest 
you  in  the  least !  "  They  exchanged 
civilities,  almost  caresses,  trying  which 
could  have  the  nicest  manner  to  the  oth- 
er. It  was  the  actress's  manner  that 
struck  Miriam  most ;  it  denoted  such  a 
training,  so  much  taste,  expressed  such 
a  ripe  conception  of  urbanity. 

"  No  wonder  she  acts  well  when  she 
has  that  tact  —  feels,  perceives,  is  so 
remarkable,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu ! " 
Miriam  said  to  herself  as  they  followed 
their  conductress  into  another  corridor 
and  up  a  wide,  plain  staircase.  The  stair- 
case was  spacious  and  long,  and  this  part 
of  the  establishment  was  sombre  and 
still,  with  the  gravity  of  a  college  or  a 
convent.  They  reached  another  passage, 
lined  with  little  doors,  on  each  of  which 
the  name  of  a  comedian  was  painted  ; 
and  here  the  aspect  became  still  more 
monastic,  like  that  of  a  row  of  solitary 
cells.  Mademoiselle  Voisin  led  the  way 
to  her  own  door,  obligingly,  as  if  she 
wished  to  be  hospitable,  dropping  little 
subdued,  friendly  attempts  at  explana- 
tion on  the  way.  At  her  threshold  the 
monasticism  stopped.  Miriam  found 
herself  in  a  wonderfully  upholstered 
nook,  a  nest  of  lamplight  and  delicate 
cretonne.  Save  for  its  pair  of  long 
glasses  it  looked  like  a  tiny  boudoir,  with 
a  water-color  drawing  of  value  in  each 
panel  of  stretched  stuff,  its  crackling 
fire,  its  charming  order.  It  was  in- 
tensely bright  and  extremely  hot,  sin- 
gularly pretty  and  exempt  from  litter. 
Nothing  was  lying  about,  but  a  small 
draped  doorway  led  into  an  inner  sanc- 
tuary. To  Miriam  it  seemed  royal ;  it 
immediately  made  the  art  of  the  come- 
dian the  most  distinguished  thing  in  the 
world.  It  was  just  such  a  place  as  they 
should  have,  in  the  intervals,  if  they 
were  expected  to  be  great  artists.  It 
was  a  result  of  the  same  evolution  as 
Mademoiselle  Voisin  herself  —  not  that 
our  young  lady  found  this  particular 
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term  to  her  hand,  to  express  her  idea. 
But  her  mind  was  flooded  with  an  im- 
pression of  style,  of  refinement,  of  the 
long  continuity  of  a  tradition.  The  ac- 
tress said,  "  Voila,  c'est  tout !  "  as  if  it 
were  little  enough,  and  there  were  even 
something  clumsy  in  her  having  brought 
them  so  far  for  nothing  and  in  their  all 
sitting  there  waiting  and  looking  at  each 
other  till  it  was  time  for  her  to  change 
her  dress.  But  to  Miriam  it  was  occu- 
pation enough  to  note  what  she  did  and 
said :  these  things  and  her  whole  per- 
son and  carriage  struck  her  as  exquisite 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  particular  oc- 
casion. She  had  had  an  idea  that  for- 
eign actresses  were  rather  of  the  cabotin 
order  ;  but  her  hostess  suggested  to  her 
much  more  a  princess  than  a  cabotine. 
She  would  do  things  as  she  liked,  and 
straight  off :  Miriam  could  n't  fancy  her 
in  the  gropings  and  humiliations  of  re- 
hearsal. Everything  in  her  had  been 
sifted  and  formed,  her  tone  was  per- 
fect, her  amiability  complete,  and  she 
might  have  been  the  charming  young 
wife  of  a  secretary  of  state  receiving  a 
pair  of  strangers  of  distinction.  Miri- 
am observed  all  her  movements.  And 
then,  as  Sherringham  had  said,  she  was 
particularly  lovely. 

Suddenly  she  told  Sherringham  that 
she  must  put  him  a  la  porte  —  she  want- 
ed to  change  her  dress.  He  retired  and 
returned  to  the  foyer,  where  Miriam  was 
to  rejoin  him  after  remaining  the  few 
minutes  more  with  Mademoiselle  Voisin 
and  coming  down  with  her.  He  wait- 
ed for  his  companion,  walking  up  and 
down  and  making  up  his  mind ;  and 
when  she  presently  came  in  he  said  to 
her  — 

"  Please  don't  go  back  for  the  rest  of 
the  play.  Stay  here."  They  now  had 
the  foyer  virtually  to  themselves. 

"  I  want  to  stay  here.  I  like  it  bet- 
ter." She  moved  back  to  the  chimney- 
piece,  from  above  which  the  cold  por- 
trait of  Rachel  looked  down,  and  as  he 
accompanied  her  he  said  — 


"  I  meant  what  I  said  just  now." 

"  What  you  said  to  Voisin  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  to  you.  Give  it  up  and 
live  with  me." 

"  Give  it  up  ?  "  And  she  turned  her 
stage  face  upon  him. 

"  Give  it  up,  and  I  '11  marry  you  to- 
morrow." 

"  This  is  a  happy  time  to  ask  it !  " 
she  mocked.  "  And  this  is  a  -good 
place." 

"  Very  good  indeed,  and  that 's  why 
I  speak :  it 's  a  place  to  make  one  choose 
—  it  puts  it  all  before  one." 

"To  make  you  choose,  you  mean. 
I  'm  much  obliged,  but  that 's  not  my 
choice,"  laughed  Miriam. 

"  You  shall  be  anything  you  like  — 
except  this." 

"  Except  what  I  most  want  to  be  ? 
I  am  much  obliged." 

"  Don't  you  care  for  me  ?  Have  n't 
you  any  gratitude  ?  "  Sherringham  asked. 

"  Gratitude  for  kindly  removing  the 
blessed  cup  from  my  lips  ?  I  want  to 
be  what  she  is  —  I  want  it  more  than 
ever." 

"  Ah,  what  she  is  !  "  he  replied  im- 
patiently. 

"  Do  you  mean  I  can't  ?  We  '11  see 
if  I  can't.  Tell  me  more  about  her  — 
tell  me  everything." 

"  Have  n't  you  seen  for  yourself,  and 
can't  you  judge  ?  " 

"  She  's  strange,  she  's  mysterious," 
Miriam  declared,  looking  at  the  fire. 
"  She  showed  us  nothing  —  nothing  of 
her  real  self." 

"  So  much  the  better,  all  things  con- 
sidered." 

"  Are  there  all  sorts  of  other  things 
in  her  life?  That's  what  I  believe," 
Miriam  went  on,  raising  her  eyes  to 
him. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  there  is  in  the 
life  of  such  a  woman." 

"  Imagine  —  when  she 's  so  perfect !  " 
the  girl  exclaimed,  thoughtfully.  "  Ah, 
she  kept  me  off  —  she  kept  me  off ! 
Her  charming  manner  is  in  itself  a  kind 
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of  contempt.  It 's  an  abyss  —  it 's  the 
wall  of  China.  She  has  a  hard  polish, 
an  inimitable  surface,  like  some  wonder- 
ful porcelain  that  costs  more  than  you  'd 
think." 

"  Do  you  want  to  become  like  that  ?  " 
Sherringham  asked. 

"If  I  could  I  should  be  enchanted. 
One  can  always  try." 

"  You  must  act  better  than  she,"  said 
Sherringham. 

"  Better  ?  I  thought  you  wanted  me 
to  give  it  up." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know  what  I  want,  and 
you  torment  me  and  turn  me  inside  out ! 
What  I  want  is  you  yourself." 

"  Oh,  don't  worry,"  said  Miriam  kind- 
ly. Then  she  added  that  Mademoiselle 
Voisin  had  asked  her  to  come  to  see 
her ;  to  which  Sherringham  replied,  with 
a  certain  dryness,  that  she  would  proba- 
bly not  find  that  necessary.  This  made 
Miriam  stare,  and  she  asked,  "  Do  you 
mean  it  won't  do,  on  account  of  mam- 
ma's prejudices  ?  " 

"  Say,  this  time,  on  account  of  mine." 

"  Do  you  mean  because  she  has  lov- 
ers ?" 

"  Her  lovers  are  none  of  our  busi- 
ness." 

"  None  of  mine,  I  see.  So  you  have 
been  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  No  such  luck." 

"  What  a  pity  !  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  that.  One  must  see  everything, 
to  be  able  to  do  everything."  And  as 
he  inquired  what  she  had  wished  to  see 
she  replied,  "  The  way  a  woman  like 
that  receives  one  of  the  old  ones." 

Sherringham  gave  a  groan  at  this, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  partly  a 
laugh,  and,  turning  away  and  dropping 
upon  a  bench,  ejaculated,  "  You  '11  do  — 
you  '11  do  !  " 

He  sat  there  some  minutes,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Miriam  remained  looking  at 
the  portrait  of  Rachel,  after  which  she 
demanded,  "  Does  n't  such  a  woman  as 
that  receive  —  receive  every  one  ?  " 


"  Every  one  who  goes  to  see  her,  no 
doubt." 

"  And  who  goes  ?  " 

"  Lots  of  men  —  clever  men,  eminent 
men." 

"  Ah,  what  a  charming  life  !  Then 
does  n't  she  go  out  ?  " 

"  Not  what  we  Philistines  mean  by 
that  —  not  into  society,  never.  She 
never  enters  a  lady's  drawing-room." 

"  How  strange,  when  one  is  as  dis- 
tinguished as  that ;  except  that  she  must 
escape  a  lot  of  stupidities  and  corvees. 
Then  where  does  she  learn  such  man- 
ners ?  " 

"  She  teaches  manners,  a  ses  heures  ; 
she  does  n't  need  to  learn  them." 

"  Oh,  she  has  given  me  ideas  !  But 
in  London  actresses  go  into  society," 
Miriam  continued. 

"  Oh,  in  London  nous  melons  les 
genres  !  " 

"  And  sha'n't  /go  —  I  mean  if  I 
want?" 

"  You  '11  have  every  facility  to  bore 
yourself.  Don't  doubt  of  it." 

"And  doesn't  she  feel  excluded?" 
Miriam  asked. 

"  Excluded  from  what  ?  She  has  the 
fullest  life." 

"  The  fullest  ?  " 

"  An  intense  artistic  life.  The  clev- 
erest men  in  Paris  talk  over  her  work 
with  her ;  the  principal  authors  of  plays 
discuss  with  her  subjects  and  characters 
and  questions  of  treatment.  She  lives 
in  the  world  of  art." 

"  Ah,  the  world  of  art  —  how  I  envy 
her  !  And  you  offer  me  Dash  wood  !  " 

Sherringham  rose  in  his  emotion.  "  I 
offer  you  "  — 

Miriam  burst  out  laughing.  "  You 
look  so  droll !  You  offer  me  yourself, 
then,  instead  of  all  these  things." 

"  My  child,  I  also  am  a  very  clever 
man,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  conscious 
that  for  a  moment  he  had  stood  gaping. 

<k  You  are  —  you  are  ;  I  delight  in 
you.  No  ladies  at  all  —  no  f emmes 
comme  il  faut  ?  "  Miriam  began  again. 
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"  Ah,  what  do  they  matter  ?  Your 
business  is  the  artistic  life ! "  he  broke 
out,  with  inconsequence  and  with  a  little 
irritation  at  hearing  her  sound  that  triv- 
ial note  again. 

"  You  're  a  dear  —  your  charming 
good  sense  comes  back  to  you  !  What 
do  you  want  of  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  for  myself  —  not  for 
others ;  and  now,  in  time,  before  any- 
thing 's  done." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  bring  me 
here  ?  Everything  's  done  ;  I  feel  it  to- 
night." 

"I  know  the  way  you  should  look  at 
it  —  if  you  do  look  at  it  at  all,"  Sher- 
ringham  conceded. 

"  That 's  so  easy  !  I  thought  you  liked 
the  stage  so,"  Miriam  said,  artfully. 

"  Don't  you  want  me  to  be  a  great 
swell  ?  " 

"  And  don't  you  want  me  to  be  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  —  you  '11  share  my 
glory." 

"  So  will  you  share  mine." 

"  The  husband  of  an  actress  ?  Yes, 
I  'm  that !  "  Sherringham  cried,  with  a 
frank  ring  of  disgust. 

"  It 's  a  silly  position,  no  doubt.  But 
if  you  're  too  good  for  it,  why  talk  about 
it?  Don't  you  think  I  'm  important ?" 
Miriam  inquired.  Her  companion  stood 
looking  at  her,  and  she  suddenly  said, 
in  a  different  tone  :  "  Ah,  why  should 
we  quarrel,  when  you  have  been  so  kind, 
so  generous  ?  Can't  we  always  be  friends 
—  the  solidest  friends  ?  " 

Her  voice  sank  to  the  sweetest  ca- 
dence and  her  eyes  were  grateful  and 
good  as  they  rested  on  him.  She  some- 
times said  things  with  such  perfection 
that  they  seemed  dishonest,  but  in  this 
case  Sherringham  was  stirred  to  a  strong 
response.  Just  as  he  was  making  it, 
however,  he  was  moved  to  utter  other 
words  —  "  Take  care,  here  's  Dash- 
wood  !  "  Mrs.  Booth's  companion  was 
in  the  doorway.  He  had  come  back 
to  say  that  they  really  must  relieve 
him. 


XXII. 


Mrs.  Dallow  came  up  to  London  soon 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  she 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  she 
liked  London,  and  naturally,  in  present 
conditions,  it  would  not  have  become  less 
attractive  to  her.  But  she  prepared  to 
withdraw  from  it  again  for  the  Easter 
vacation,  not  to  return  to  Harsh,  but  to 
pay  a  couple  of  country  visits.  She  did 
not,  however,  leave  town  with  the  crowd 
—  she  never  did  anything  with  the 
crowd  —  but  waited  till  the  Monday 
after  Parliament  rose  ;  facing  with  com- 
posure, in  Great  Stanhope  Street,  the 
horrors,  as  she  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider them,  of  a  Sunday  out  of  the  ses- 
sion. She  had  done  what  she  could  to 
mitigate  them,  by  asking  a  handful  of 
"  stray  men  "  to  dine  with  her  that  even- 
ing. Several  members  of  this  disconso- 
late class  sought  comfort  in  Great  Stan- 
hope Street  in  the  afternoon,  and  them, 
for  the  most  part,  she  also  invited  to 
come  back  at  eight  o'clock.  There  were, 
therefore,  almost  too  many  people  at 
dinner  —  there  were  even  a  couple  of 
wives.  Nick  Dormer  came  to  dinner, 
but  he  was  not  present  in  the  afternoon. 
Each  of  the  persons  who  were  had  said 
on  coming  in,  "  So  you  've  not  gone  — 
I  'm  awfully  glad."  Mrs.  Dallow  had 
replied,  "  No,  I  've  not  gone,"  but  she 
had  in  no  case  added  that  she  was  glad, 
nor  had  she  offered  an  explanation. 
She  never  offered  explanations  :  she  al- 
ways assumed  that  no  one  could  invent 
them  so  well  as  those  who  had  the  florid 
taste  to  desire  them. 

And  in  this  case  she  was  right,  for  it 
is  probable  that  few  of  her  visitors  failed 
to  say  to  themselves  that  her  not  having 
gone  would  have  had  something  to  do 
with  Dormer.  That  could  pass  for  an 
explanation  with  many  of  Mrs.  Dallow's 
visitors,  who,  as  a  general  thing,  were 
not  morbidly  analytic ;  especially  with 
those  who  met  Nick  as  a  matter  of 
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course  at  the  dinner.  His  being  present 
at  this  lady's  entertainments,  being  in 
her  house  whenever,  as  the  phrase  was, 
a  candle  was  lighted,  was  taken  as  a 
sign  that  there  was  something  rather 
particular  between  them.  Nick  had 
said  to  her,  more  than  once,  that  people 
would  wonder  why  they  did  n't  marry  ; 
but  he  was  wrong  in  this,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  many  of  their  friends  to 
whom  it  would  not  have  occurred  that 
his  position  could  be  improved  by  it. 
That  they  were  cousins  was  a  fact  not 
so  evident  to  others  as  to  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  appeared 
remarkably  intimate.  The  person  see- 
ing clearest  in  the  matter  was  Mrs. 
Gresham,  who  lived  so  much  in  the 
world  that  being  alone  had  become  her 
idea  of  true  sociability.  She  knew  very 
well  that  if  she  had  been  privately  en- 
gaged to  a  young  man  as  amiable  as 
Nick  Dormer,  she  would  have  managed 
that  publicity  should  not  play  such  a 
part  in  their  intercourse ;  and  she  had 
her  secret  scorn  for  the  stupidity  of  peo- 
ple whose  conception  of  Nick's  relation 
to  Julia  Dallow  rested  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  always  included  in  her  parties. 
"  If  he  never  was  there,  then  they  might 
talk,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  Mrs. 
Gresham  was  supersubtle.  To  her  it 
would  have  appeared  natural  that  Julia 
should  celebrate  the  parliamentary  re- 
cess by  going  down  to  Harsh  and  secur- 
ing Nick's  company  there  for  a  fort- 
night ;  she  recognized  Mrs.  Dallow's 
actual  plan  as  a  comparatively  poor  sub- 
stitute —  the  project  of  spending  the 
holidays  in  other  people's  houses,  to 
which  Nick  had  also  promised  to  come. 
Mrs.  Gresham  was  romantic  ;  she  won- 
dered what  was  the  good  of  mere  snip- 
pets and  snatches,  the  chances  that  any 
one  might  have,  when  large,  still  days 
h  deux  were  open  to  you  —  chances  of 
which  half  the  sanctity  was  in  what  they 
excluded.  However,  there  were  more 
unsettled  matters  between  Mrs.  Dallow 
and  her  queer  kinsman  than  even  Mrs. 


Gresham's  fine  insight  conld  embrace. 
She  was  not  present,  on  the  Sunday 
before  Easter,  at  the  dinner  in  Great 
Stanhope  Street ;  but  if  she  had  been, 
Julia's  singular  indifference  to  observa- 
tion would  have  stopped  short  of  en- 
couraging her  to  remain  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  Nick,  after  the  others  had 
gone.  I  may  add  that  Mrs.  Gresham's 
extreme  curiosity  would  have  embold- 
ened her  as  little  to  do  so.  She  would 
have  taken  for  granted  that  the  pair 
wished  to  be  alone  together,  though 
she  would  have  regarded  this  only  as  a 
snippet. 

The  guests  stayed  late,  and  it  was 
nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  Nick,  stand- 
ing before  the  fire  in  the  room  they  had 
quitted,  broke  out  to  his  companion  — 

*'  See  here,  Julia,  how  long  do  you 
really  expect  me  to  endure  this  kind  of 
thing  ?  "  Mrs.  Dallow  made  him  no 
answer ;  she  only  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  with  her  eyes  upon  his.  He  met 
her  gaze  for  a  moment ;  then  he  turned 
round  to  the  fire,  and  for  another  mo- 
ment looked  into  it.  After  this  he  faced 
Mrs.  Dallow  again,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  It 's  so  foolish  —  it 's  so  dam- 
nably foolish !  " 

She  still  said  nothing,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  minute  she  spoke  without  answer- 
ing him :  "I  shall  expect  you  on  Tues- 
day, and  I  hope  you  '11  come  by  a  decent 
train." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  decent 
train?" 

"  I  mean  I  hope  you  '11  not  leave  it  till 
the  last  thing  before  dinner,  so  that  we 
can  have  a  little  walk,  or  something." 

"  What 's  a  little  walk,  or  something  ? 
Why,  if  you  make  such  a  point  of  my 
coming  to  Griffin,  do  you  want  me  to 
come  at  all  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dallow  hesitated  an  instant  ; 
then  she  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  you  hated 
it!" 

"  You  provoke  me  so,"  said  Nick. 
"  You  try  to,  I  think." 

"  And  Severals   still  worse.     You  '11 
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get  out  of  that  if  you  can,"  Mrs.  Dallow 
went  on. 

"If  I  can  ?  What 's  to  prevent 
me?" 

"  You  promised  Lady  Whiteroy.  But 
of  course  that 's  nothing." 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  Lady  White- 
roy." 

"  And  you  promised  me.  But  that 's 
less  still." 

"It  is  foolish  —  it's  quite  idiotic," 
said  Nick,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling. 

There  was  another  silence,  at  the  end 
of  which  Mrs.  Dallow  remarked,  "  You 
might  have  answered  Mr.  Macgeorge 
when  he  spoke  to  you." 

"  Mr.  Macgeorge  —  what  has  he  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

"  He  has  to  do  with  your  getting  on 
a  little.  If  you  think  that 's  the  way  !  " 

Nick  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  I  like 
lessons  in  getting  on  —  in  other  words, 
I  suppose  you  mean  in  urbanity — 'from 
you,  Julia !  " 

"  Why  not  from  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you  can  do  nothing  base. 
You  're  incapable  of  putting  on  a  flat- 
tering manner,  to  get  something  by  it : 
therefore,  why  should  you  expect  me 
to  ?  You  are  unflattering  —  that  is, 
you  are  austere  —  in  proportion  as  there 
may  be  something  to  be  got." 

Mrs.  Dallow  sprang  up  from  her 
chair,  coming  towards  him.  "  There  is 
only  one  thing  I  want  in  the  world  — 
you  know  very  well." 

"  Yes,  you  want  it  so  much  that  you 
won't  even  take  it  when  it 's  pressed 
upon  you.  How  long  do  you,  seriously, 
expect  me  to  bear  it  ?  "  Nick  repeated. 

"  I  never  asked  you  to  do  anything 
base,"  she  said,  standing  in  front  of  him. 
"  If  I  'm  not  clever  about  throwing  my- 
self into  things,  it 's  all  the  more  reason 
you  should  be." 

"  If  you  're  not  clever,  my  dear 
Julia  ?  "  Nick,  standing  close  to  her, 
placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
shook  her  a  little,  with  a  mixture  of 
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tenderness  and  passion.  "  You  're  clev- 
er enough  to  make  me  furious,  some- 
times !  " 

She  opened  and  closed  her  fan,  look- 
ing down  at  it  while  she  submitted  to 
this  affectionate  violence.  "  All  I  want 
is  that  when  a  man  like  Mr.  Macgeorge 
talks  to  you,  you  should  n't  appear  to 
be  bored  to  death.  You  used  to  be  so 
charming,  in  that  sort  of  way.  And 
now  you  appear  to  take  no  interest  in 
anything.  At  dinner,  to  -  night,  you 
scarcely  opened  your  lips  ;  you  treated 
them  all  as  if  you  only  wished  they  'd 

go-" 

"  I  did  wish  they  'd  go.  Have  n't  I 
told  you  a  hundred  times  what  I  think 
of  your  salon  ?  " 

"  How  then  do  you  want  me  to  live  ?  " 
Mrs.  Dallow  asked.  "  Am  I  not  to 
have  a  creature  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  As  many  creatures  as  you  like. 
Your  freedom  is  complete,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  always  will  be.  Only 
when  you  challenge  me  and  overhaul 
me  —  not  justly,  I  think  —  I  must  con- 
fess the  simple  truth,  that  there  are 
many  of  your  friends  I  don't  delight  in." 

"  Oh,  your  idea  of  pleasant  people !  " 
Julia  exclaimed.  "  I  should  like  once 
for  all  to  know  what  it  really  is." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  it  really  is  n't : 
it  is  n't  Mr.  Macgeorge.  He 's  a  being 
almost  grotesquely  limited." 

"  He  '11  be  where  you  '11  never  be  — 
unless  you  change." 

"  To  be  where  Mr.  Macgeorge  is  not 
would  be  very  much  my  desire.  There- 
fore, why  should  I  change  ?  "  Nick  de- 
manded. "  However,  I  had  n't  the  least 
intention  of  being  rude  to  him,  and  I 
don't  think  I  was,"  he  went  on.  "  To 
the  best  of  my  ability  I  assume  a  virtue 
if  I  have  it  not;  but  apparently  I  am 
not  enough  of  a  comedian." 

"  If  you  have  it  not  ?  It 's  when  you 
say  things  like  that  that  you  are  so 
dreadfully  tiresome.  As  if  there  were 
anything  that  you  have  n't,  or  might  n't 
have !  " 
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Nick  turned  away  from  his  hostess  ; 
he  took  a  few  iinpatienU  steps  in  the 
room,  looking  at  the  carpet,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  again.  Then  he 
came  back  to  the  fire,  with  the  obser- 
vation, "  It 's  rather  hard  to  be  found 
so  wanting  when  one  has  tried  to  play 
one's  part  so  beautifully."  He  paused, 
with  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Dallow's ;  then 
continued,  with  a  vibration  in  his  voice : 
"  I  've  imperiled  my  immortal  soul,  or 
at  least  I  've  bemuddled  my  intelli- 
gence, by  all  the  things  I  don't  care  for 
that  I  've  tried  to  do,  and  all  the  things 
I  detest  that  I  've  tried  to  be,  and  all 
the  things  I  never  can  be  that  I  've 
tried  to  look  as  if  I  were  —  all  the 
appearances  and  invitations,  the  pre- 
tenses and  hypocrisies,  in  which  I  've 
steeped  myself  to  the  eyes ;  and  at  the 
end  of  it  (it  serves  me  right!)  my  re- 
ward is  simply  to  learn  that  I  'm  still 
not  half  humbug  enough  !  " 

Mrs.  Dallow  looked  away  from  him 
as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  these  words  ; 
she  attached  her  eyes  to  the  clock  which 
stood  behind  him,  and  observed  irrele- 
vantly — 

"  I  'm  very  sorry,  but  I  think  you  had 
better  go.  I  don't  like  you  to  stay  after 
midnight." 

"  Ah,  what  you  like  and  what  you 
don't  like,  and  where  one  begins  and 
the  other  ends  —  all  that  is  an  impen- 
etrable mystery !  "  the  young  man  de- 
clared. But  he  took  no  further  notice 
of  her  allusion  to  his  departure,  adding, 
in  a  different  tone,  "  '  A  man  like  Mr. 
Macgeorge  ' !  When  you  say  a  thing 
of  that  sort,  in  a  certain  particular  way, 
I  should  rather  like  to  suffer  you  to 
perish." 

Mrs.  Dallow  stared  ;  it  might  have 
seemed  for  an  instant  that  she  was  try- 
ing to  look  stupid.  "  How  can  I  help 
it  if  a  few  years  hence  he  is  certain  to 
be  at  the  head  of  any  Liberal  govern- 
ment ?  " 

"  We  can't  help  it,  of  course,  but  we 
can  help  talking  about  it,"  Nick  smiled. 


"  If  we  don't  mention  it,  it  may  not  be 
noticed." 

"  You  're  trying  to  make  me  an- 
gry. You  're  in  one  of  your  vicious 
moods,"  observed  Mrs.  Dallow,  blowing 
out,  on  the  chimney-piece,  a  guttering 
candle. 

"  That  I  am  exasperated  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  honor  very  positively  to 
inform  you.  All  the  same  I  maintain 
that  I  was  irreproachable  at  dinner.  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  I  shall  always 
be  so  good  as  that." 

"  You  looked  so  out  of  it ;  you  were 
as  gloomy  as  if  every  earthly  hope 
had  left  you,  and  you  didn't  make  a 
single  contribution  to  any  discussion 
that  took  place.  Don't  you  think  I  ob- 
serve you  ?  "  Mrs.  Dallow  asked,  with 
an  irony  tempered  by  a  tenderness  that 
was  unsuccessfully  concealed. 

"  Ah,  my  darling,  what  you  observe  !  " 
Nick  exclaimed,  laughing,  and  stop- 
ping. But  he  added  the  next  moment, 
more  seriously,  as  if  his  tone  had  been 
disrespectful,  "  You  probe  me  to  the 
bottom,  no  doubt." 

"  You  need  n't  come  either  to  Griffin 
or  to  Severals  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"  Give  them  up  yourself ;  stay  here 
with  me !  " 

She  colored  quickly,  as  he  said  this, 
and  broke  out,  "  Lord !  how  you  hate 
political  houses !  " 

"  How  can  you  say  that,  when  from 
February  till  August  I  spend  every 
blessed  night  in  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  hate  that  worst  of  all." 

"So  do  half  the  people  who  are  in  it. 
You  must  have  so  many  things,  so  many 
people,  so  much  mise-en-scene,  and  such 
a  perpetual  spectacle,  to  live,"  Nick 
went  on.  "Perpetual  motion,  perpet- 
ual visits,  perpetual  crowds  !  If  you  go 
into  the  countiy,  you  '11  see  forty  people 
every  day  and  be  mixed  up  with  them 
all  day.  The  idea  of  a  quiet  fortnight 
in  town,  when  by  a  happy  if  idiotic 
superstition  everybody  goes  out  of  it, 
disconcerts  and  frightens  you.  It 's  the 
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very  time,  it 's  the  very  place,  to  do  a 
little  work  and  possess  one's  soul." 

This  vehement  allocution  found  Mrs. 
Dallow  evidently  somewhat  unprepared  ; 
but  she  was  sagacious  enough,  instead 
of  attempting  for  the  moment  a  general 
rejoinder,  to  seize  on  a  single  phrase, 
and  say  :  "  Work  ?  What  work  can  you 
do  in  London  at  such  a  moment  as 
this?" 

Nick  hesitated  a  little.  "  I  might  tell 
you  that  I  wanted  to  get  up  a  lot  of 
subjects,  to  sit  at  home  and  read  blue- 
books  ;  but  that  would  n't  be  quite  what 
I  mean." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  want  to  paint  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that 's  it,  since  you  drag  it  out 
of  me." 

"  Why  do  you  make  such  a  mystery 
about  it  ?  You  're  at  perfect  liberty," 
said  Mrs.  Dallow. 

She  extended  her  hand  to  rest  it  on 
the  mantel-shelf,  but  her  companion  took 
it,  on  the  way,  and  held  it  in  both  his 
own.  "  You  are  delightful  Julia,  when 
you  speak  in  that  tone  —  then  I  know 
why  it  is  I  love  you ;  but  I  can't  do  any- 
thing if  I  go  to  Griffin,  if  I  go  to  Sev- 
erals." 

"  I  see  —  I  see,"  said  Julia,  reflec- 
tively and  kindly. 

"  I  've  scarcely  been  inside  of  my 
studio  for  months,  and  I  feel  quite 
homesick  for  it.  The  idea  of  putting  in 
a  few  quiet  days  there  has  taken  hold 
of  me  ;  I  rather  cling  to  it." 

"  It  seems  so  odd,  your  having  a 
studio  !  "  Julia  dropped,  speaking  so 
quickly  that  the  words  were  almost  in- 
comprehen  sible. 

"  Does  n't  it  sound  absurd,  for  all  the 
good  it  does  me,  or  I  do  in  it  ?  Of 
course  one  can  produce  nothing  but 
rubbish  on  such  terms  —  without  con- 
tinuity or  persistence,  with  just  a  few 
days  here  and  there.  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself,  no  doubt ;  but  even 
my  rubbish  interests  me.  '  Guenille 
si  I' on  veut,  ma  guenille  nicest  chkre.' 
But  I  '11  go  down  to  Harsh  with  you,  in 


a  moment,  Julia,"  Nick  pursued :  "  that 
would  do  as  well,  if  we  could  be  quiet 
there,  without  people,  without  a  crea- 
ture ;  and  I  should  really  be  perfectly 
content.  You  'd  sit  for  me ;  it  would 
be  the  occasion  we  've  so  often  wanted 
and  never  found." 

Mrs.  Dallow  shook  her  head  slowly, 
with  a  smile  that  had  a  meaning  for 
Nick.  "  Thank  you,  my  dear  ;  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  go  to  Harsh  with 
you." 

The  young  man  looked  at  her. 
"  What 's  the  matter,  whenever  it 's  a 
question  of  anything  of  that  sort  ?  Are 
you  afraid  of  me  ? "  She  pulled  her 
hand  quickly  out  of  his,  turning  away 
from  him  ;  but  he  went  on :  "  Stay  with 
me  here,  then,  when  everything  is  so 
right  for  it.  We  shall  do  beautifully  — 
have  the  whole  place,  have  the  whole 
day  to  ourselves.  Hang  your  engage- 
ments !  Telegraph  you  won't  come. 
We  '11  live  at  the  studio  —  you  '11  sit  to 
me  every  day.  Now  or  never  is  our 
chance  —  when  shall  we  have  so  good  a 
one  ?  Think  how  charming  it  will  be  ! 
I  '11  make  you  want  awfully  that  I  shall 
do  something." 

"  I  can't  get  out  of  Griffin  —  it 's  im- 
possible," returned  Mrs.  Dallow,  moving 
further  away,  with  her  back  presented 
to  him. 

"  Then  you  are  afraid  of  me  —  sim- 

ply!" 

She  turned  quickly  round,  very  pale. 
"  Of  course  I  am  ;  you  are  welcome  to 
know  it." 

He  went  toward  her,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  seemed  to  make  another  slight 
movement  of  retreat.  This,  however, 
was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  alarm  in  the  tone  of  reason- 
able entreaty  in  which  Nick  said  to  her, 
as  he  went  toward  her :  "  Put  an  end, 
Julia,  to  our  absurd  situation  —  it  really 
can't  go  on ;  and  you  have  no  right 
to  expect  a  man  to  be  happy  or  com- 
fortable in  so  false  a  position.  We  are 
talked  of  odiously  —  of  that  we  may 
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be  sure ;  and  yet  what  good  have  we 
of  it 

"  Talked  of?  Do  I  care  for  that  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  indifferent 
because  there  are  no  grounds  ?  That 's 
just  why  I  hate  it." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dallow,  with 
quick  disdain. 

"  Be  my  wife  to-morrow  —  be  my 
wife  next  week.  Let  us  have  done  with 
this  fantastic  probation  and  be  happy." 

"  Leave  me  now  —  come  back  to- 
morrow. I  '11  write  to  you."  She  had 
the  air  of  pleading  with  him  at  present 
as  he  pleaded  with  her. 

"  You  can't  resign  yourself  to  the  idea 
of  one's  looking  '  out  of  it ' !  "  laughed 
Nick. 

"  Come  to  -  morrow,  before  lunch," 
Mrs.  Dallow  continued. 

"  To  be  told  I  must  wait  six  months 
more,  and  then  be  sent  about  my  busi- 
ness ?  Ah,  Julia.  Julia  !  "  murmured 
the  young  man. 

Something  in  this  simple  exclamation 
—  it  sounded  natural  and  perfectly  un- 
studied —  evidently,  on  the  instant,  made 
a  great  impression  on  his  companion. 
"  You  shall  wait  no  longer,"  she  said, 
after  a  short  silence. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  no  longer  ?  " 

"  Give  me  about  five  weeks  —  say  till 
the  Whitsuntide  recess." 

"  Five  weeks  are  a  great  deal,"  smiled 
Nick. 

"  There  are  things  to  be  done  —  you 
ought  to  understand." 

"  I  only  understand  how  I  love  you." 

"  Dearest  Nick  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dallow  ; 
upon  which  he  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  have  your  promise,  then,  for  five 
weeks  hence,  to  a  day  ?  "  he  demanded, 
as  she  released  herself. 

"  We  '11  settle  that  —  the  exact  day  : 
there  are  things  to  consider  and  to  ar- 
range. Come  to  luncheon,  to-morrow." 

"  I  '11  come  early  —  I  '11  come  at  one," 
Nick  said  ;  and  for  a  moment  they  stood 
smiling  at  each  other. 


"  Do  you  think  I  ivant  to  wait,  any 
more  than  you  ?  "  Mrs.  Dallow  asked. 

"  I  don't  feel  so  much  out  of  it  now  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  by  way  of  answer. 
"  You  '11  stay,  of  course,  now  —  you  '11 
give  up  your  visits  ?  " 

She  had  hold  of  the  lappet  of  his 
coat ;  she  had  kept  it  in  her  hand  even 
while  she  detached  herself  from  his  em- 
brace. There  was  a  white  flower  in  his 
buttonhole  which  she  looked  at  and 
played  with  a  moment  before  she  said : 
"  I  have  a  better  idea  —  you  need  n't 
come  to  Griffin.  Stay  in  your  studio  —  do 
as  you  like  —  paint  dozens  of  pictures." 

"  Dozens  ?  You  barbarian  !  "  Nick 
ejaculated. 

The  epithet  apparently  had  an  en- 
dearing suggestion  to  Mrs.  Dallow;  at 
any  rate  it  led  her  to  allow  him  to  kiss 
her  on  her  forehead  —  led  her  to  say, 
"  What  on  earth  do  I  want  but  that  you 
should  do  absolutely  as  you  please  and 
be  as  happy  as  you  can  ?  " 

Nick  kissed  her  again,  in  the  same 
place,  at  this  ;  but  he  inquired,  "  What 
dreadful  proposition  is  coming  now  ?  " 

"  I  '11  go  off  and  do  up  my  visits  and 
come  back." 

"  And  leave  me  alone  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  affected  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dal- 
low. "  You  know  you  '11  work  much 
better  without  me.  You  '11  live  in  your 
studio  —  I  shall  be  well  out  of  the 
way." 

"  That 's  not  what  one  wants  of  a  sit- 
ter. How  can  I  paint  you  ?  " 

"  You  can  paint  me  all  the  rest  of 
your  life.  I  shall  be  a  perpetual  sitter." 

"  I  believe  I  could  paint  you  without 
looking  at  you,"  said  Nick,  smiling  down 
at  her.  "  You  do  excuse  me,  then,  from 
those  dreary  places  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  insist,  after  what  you 
said  about  the  pleasure  of  keeping  these 
days  ?  "  Mrs.  Dallow  asked  sweetly. 

"  You  're  the  best  woman  on  earth  ; 
though  it  does  seem  odd  you  should  rush 
away  as  soon  as  our  little  business  is 
settled." 
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"  We  shall  make  it  up.  I  know  what 
I  'm  about.  And  now  go  !  "  Mrs.  Dai- 
low  terminated,  almost  pushing  her  vis- 
itor out  of  the  room. 


XXIII. 

It  was  certainly  singular,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  on  sitting  down  in 
his  studio,  after  Julia  had  left  town, 
Nick  Dormer  should  not,  as  regards  the 
effort  to  reproduce  some  beautiful  form, 
have  felt  more  chilled  by  the  absence  of 
a  person  so  suggestive  of  beauty.  She 
was  away,  and  he  longed  for  her,  and 
yet  without  her  the  place  was  more  filled 
with  what  he  wanted  to  find  in  it.  He 
turned  into  it  with  confused  feelings,  the 
most  definite  of  which  was  a  sense  of 
release  and  recreation.  It  looked  blight- 
od  and  lonely  and  dusty,  and  his  old 
studies,  as  he  rummaged  them  out,  struck 
him  as  more  helpless  even  than  the  last 
time  he  had  ventured  to  drop  his  eyes 
upon  them.  But  amid  this  neglected 
litter,  in  the  colorless  and  obstructed 
light  of  a  high  north  window  which 
needed  washing,  he  tasted  more  sharply 
the  possibility  of  positive  happiness  ;  it 
appeared  to  him  that,  as  he  had  said  to 
Julia,  he  was  more  in  possession  of  his 
soul.  It  was  frivolity  and  folly,  it  was 
puerility,  to  spend  valuable  hours  potter- 
ing over  the  vain  implements  of  an  art  he 
had  relinquished ;  and  a  certain  shame 
that  he  had  felt  in  presenting  his  plea 
to  Julia  Dallow  that  Sunday  night  arose 
from  the  sense  not  of  what  he  clung  to, 
but  of  what  he  had  given  up.  He  had 
turned  his  back  upon  serious  work,  so 
that  pottering  was  now  all  he' could  as- 
pire to.  It  could  n't  be  fruitful,  it  could 
n't  be  anything  but  ridiculous,  almost  ig- 
noble ;  but  it  soothed  his  nerves,  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  secret  dissipation.  He 
had  never  suspected  that  he  was  encum- 
bered with  nerves  ;  but  this  luxury  had 
been  revealed  to  him  on  the  day  it  became 
clear  that  he  was  letting  something  pre- 


cious go.  He  was  glad  he  had  not  to  jus- 
tify himself  to  the  critical,  for  this  might 
have  been  a  delicate  business.  The 
critical  were  mostly  absent ;  and  besides, 
shut  up  all  day  in  his  studio,  how  should 
he  ever  meet  them  ?  It  was  the  place 
in  the  world  where  he  felt  furthest  away 
from  his  constituents.  That  was  a  part 
of  the  pleasure  —  the  consciousness  that 
for  the  hour  the  coast  was  clear  and  his 
mind  was  free.  His  mother  and  his  sis- 
ter had  gone  to  Broadwood :  Lady  Ag- 
nes (the  phrase  sounds  brutal,  but  it 
represents  his  state  of  mind)  was  well 
out  of  the  way.  He  had  written  to  her 
as  aoon  as  Julia  left  town  —  he  had  ap- 
prised her  of  the  fact  that  his  wedding- 
day  was  fixed  :  a  relief,  for  poor  Lady 
Agnes,  to  a  period  of  intolerable  mys- 
tification, of  taciturn  wondering  and 
watching.  She  had  said  her  say  the  day 
of  the  poll  at  Harsh  ;  she  was  too  proud 
to  ask  and  too  discreet  to  "  nag,"  and 
she  could  only  wait  for  something  that 
did  n't  arrive.  The  unconditioned  loan 
of  Broadwood  had  of  course  been  some- 
thing of  a  bribe  to  patience  :  she  had  at 
first  felt  that  on  the  day  she  should  take 
possession  of  that  capital  house  Julia 
would  indeed  seem  to  have  come  into 
the  family.  But  the  gift  had  confirmed 
expectations  just  enough  to  make  disap- 
pointment more  bitter  ;  and  the  discom- 
fort was  greater  in  proportion  as  Lady 
Agnes  failed  to  discover  what  was  the 
matter.  Her  daughter  Grace  was  much 
occupied  with  this  question,  and  brought 
it  up  in  conversation,  in  a  manner  irri- 
tating to  her  ladyship,  who  had  a  high 
theory  of  being  silent  about  it,  but  who, 
however,  in  the  long  run,  was  more  un- 
happy when,  in  consequence  of  a  repri- 
mand, the  girl  suggested  no  reasons  at 
all  than  when  she  suggested  stupid  ones. 
It  eased  Lady  Agnes  a  little  to  discuss 
the  mystery,  when  she  could  have  the 
air  of  not  having  begun. 

The  letter  Nick  received  from  her  the 
first  day  of  Passion  Week,  in  reply  to 
his  important  communication,  was  the 
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only  one  he  read  at  that  moment ;  not 
counting,  of  course,  several  notes  that 
Mrs.  Dallow  addressed  to  him  from 
Griffin.  There  were  letters  piled  up,  as 
he  knew,  in  Calcutta  Gardens,  which 
his  servant  had  strict  orders  not  to  bring 
to  the  studio.  Nick  slept  now  in  the 
bedroom  attached  to  this  retreat ;  got 
things,  as  he  wanted  them,  from  Calcut- 
ta Gardens  ;  and  dined  at  his  club,  where 
a  stray  surviving  friend  or  two,  seeing 
him  prowl  about  the  library  in  the  even- 
ing, was  free  to  suppose  that  such  ec- 
centricity had  a  subtly  political  basis. 
When  he  thought  of  his  neglected  let- 
ters he  remembered  Mr.  Carteret's  con- 
victions on  the  subject  of  not  "  getting 
behind ;  "  they  made  him  laugh,  in  the 
slightly  sonorous  painting-room,  as  he 
bent  over  one  of  the  old  canvases  that 
he  had  ventured  to  turn  to  the  light. 
He  was  fully  determined,  however,  to 
master  his  correspondence  before  going 
down,  the  last  thing  before  Parliament 
should  reassemble,  to  spend  another  day 
at  Beauclere.  Mastering  his  correspon- 
dence meant,  in  Nick's  mind,  breaking 
open  envelopes ;  writing  answers  was 
scarcely  involved  in  the  idea.  But  Mr. 
Carteret  would  never  guess  that.  Nick 
was  not  moved  even  to  write  to  him  that 
the  affair  with  Mrs.  Dallow  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  the  form  he  had  been  so 
good  as  to  desire  :  he  reserved  the  plea- 
sure of  this  announcement  for  a  person- 
al interview. 

The  day  before  Good  Friday,  in  the 
morning,  his  stillness  was  broken  by  a 
rat-tat-tat  on  the  outer  door  of  His  stu- 
dio, administered  apparently  by  the 
knob  of  a  walking-stick.  His  servant 
was  out,  and  he  went  to  the  door,  won- 
dering who  his  visitor  could  be,  at  such 
a  time,  especially  of  the  familiar  class. 
The  class  was  indicated  by  the  visitor's 
failure  to  look  for  the  bell ;  for  there 
was  a  bell,  though  it  required  a  little  re- 
search. In  a  moment  the  mystery  was 
solved  :  the  gentleman  who  stood  smiling 
at  him  from  the  threshold  could  only  be 


Gabriel  Nash.  Dormer  had  not  seen  this 
whimsical  personage  for  several  months, 
and  had  had  no  news  of  him  beyond  the 
general  intimation  that  he  was  abroad. 
His  old  friend  had  sufficiently  prepared 
him,  at  the  time  of  their  reunion  in  Paris, 
for  the  idea  of  the  fitful  in  intercourse  ; 
and  he  had  not  been  ignorant,  on  his 
return  from  Paris,  that  he  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  miss  him  if  he 
had  not  been  too  busy  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  In  London,  after  the  epi- 
sode at  Harsh,  Gabriel  had  not  reap- 
peared :  he  had  redeemed  none  of  the 
pledges  given  the  night  they  walked  to- 
gether to  Notre  Dame  and  conversed 
on  important  matters.  He  was  to  have 
interposed  in  Nick's  destiny,  but  he  had 
not  interposed  ;  he  was  to  have  dragged 
him  in  the  opposite  sense  from  Mrs. 
Dallow,  but  there  had  been  no  dragging ; 
he  was  to  have  saved  him,  as  he  called 
it,  and  yet  Nick  was  lost.  This  circum- 
stance, indeed,  constituted  his  excuse  : 
the  member  for  Harsh  had  rushed  so  to 
perdition.  Nick  had,  for  the  hour,  seri- 
ously wished  to  keep  hold  of  him  ;  he 
valued  him  as  a  salutary  influence.  Yet 
when  he  came  to  his  senses,  after  his 
election,  our  young  man  had  recognized 
that  Nash  might  very  well  have  reflect- 
ed on  the  thanklessness  of  such  a  slip- 
pery subject  —  might  have  considered 
that  he  was  released  from  his  vows.  Of 
course  it  had  been  particularly  in  the 
event  of  a  Liberal  triumph  that  he  had 
threatened  to  make  himself  felt ;  the 
effect  of  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burn- 
ing would  be  so  much  greater  if  the 
flames  were  already  high.  Yet  Nick 
had  not  held  him  to  the  letter  of  this 
pledge,  and  had  so  fully  admitted  the 
right  of  a  properly  constituted  aesthete 
to  lose  patience  with  him  that  he  was 
now  far  from  greeting  his  visitor  with  a 
reproach.  He  felt  much  more  thrown 
upon  his  defense. 

Gabriel  did  not  attack  him,  however. 
He  brought  in  only  blandness  and  be- 
nevolence and  a  great  content  at  having 
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obeyed  the  mystic  voice  —  it  was  i-eally 
a  remarkable  case  of  second  sight  — 
which  had  whispered  to  him  that  the 
recreant  comrade  of  his  prime  was  in 
town.  He  had  just  come  back  from 
Sicily,  after  a  southern  winter,  according 
to  a  custom  frequent  with  him,  and  had 
been  moved  by  a  miraculous  prescience, 
unfavorable  as  the  moment  might  seem, 
to  go  and  ask  for  Nick  in  Calcutta  Gar- 
dens, where  he  had  extracted  from  his 
friend's  servant  an  address  not  known 
to  all  the  world.  He  showed  Nick  what 
a  mistake  it  had  been  to  fear  a  reproach 
from  Gabriel  Nash,  and  how  he  habitu- 
ally ignored  all  lapses  and  kept  up  the 
standard  only  by  taking  a  hundred  fine 
things  for  granted.  He  also  abounded 
more  than  ever  in  his  own  sense,  re- 
minding his  friend  how  no  recollection 
of  him,  no  evocation  of  him  in  absence, 
could  do  him  justice :  you  could  n't  re- 
call him  without  seeming  to  exaggerate 
him,  and  then  recognized,  when  you 
saw  him,  that  your  exaggeration  had 
fallen  short.  He  emerged  out  of  vague- 
ness (his  Sicily  might  have  been  the 
Sicily  of  A  Winter's  Tale),  and  would 
evidently  be  reabsorbed  in  it;  but  his 
presence  was  positive  and  pervasive 
enough.  He  was  very  lively  while  he 
lasted.  His  connections  were  with  beau- 
ty, urbanity,  and  conversation,  as  usual, 
but  it  was  a  circle  you  couldn't  find 
in  the  Court  Guide.  Nick  had  a  sense 
that  he  knew  "  a  lot  of  aesthetic  people," 
but  he  dealt  in  ideas  much  more  than 
in  names  and  addresses.  He  was  genial 
and  jocose,  sunburnt  and  romantically 
illusive.  Nick  gathered  that  he  had 
been  living  for  many  days  in  a  Sara- 
cenic tower,  where  his  principal  occupa- 
tion was  to  watch  for  the  flushing  of 
the  west.  He  had  retained  all  the  se- 
renity of  his  opinions,  and  made  light, 
with  a  candor  of  which  the  only  defect 
was  apparently  that  it  was  not  quite 
enough  a  conscious  virtue,  of  many  of 
the  objects  of  common  esteem.  When 
Nick  asked  him  what  he  luul  been  doing 


he  replied,  "  Oh,  living,  you  know ; "  and 
the  tone  of  the  words  seemed  to  offer 
them  as  a  record  of  magnificent  success. 
He  made  a  long  visit,  staying  to  lunch- 
eon and  after  luncheon,  so  that  the  little 
studio  heard,  all  at  once,  more  conver- 
sation, and  of  a  larger  kind,  than  in 
the  several  previous  years  of  its  history. 
With  much  of  our  story  left  to  tell,  it  is 
a  pity  that  so  little  of  this  rich  colloquy 
may  be  transcribed  here ;  because,  as 
affairs  took  their  course,  it  marked  real- 
ly (if  it  be  a  question  of  noting  the  exact 
point)  a  turn  of  the  tide  in  Nick  Dor- 
mer's personal  situation.  He  was  des- 
tined to  remember  the  accent  with  which 
Nash  exclaimed,  on  his  drawing  forth 
sundry  specimens  of  amateurish  earnest- 
ness, "  I  say  —  I  say  —  I  say !  " 

Nick  glanced  round,  with  a  height- 
ened color.  "  They  are  pretty  bad,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  're  a  deep  one,"  Nash  went 
on. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Do  you  call  your  conduct  that  of  a 
man  of  honor  ?  " 

"  Scarcely,  perhaps.  But  when  no 
one  has  seen  them  !  " 

"  That 's  your  villainy.  C'est  de  Vex- 
quis,  die  pur  exquis.  Come,  my  dear 
fellow,  this  is  very  serious  —  it 's  a  bad 
business,"  said  Gabriel  Nash.  Then  he 
added,  almost  with  austerity,  "  You  '11 
be  so  good  as  to  place  before  me  every 
patch  of  paint,  every  sketch  and  scrap, 
that  this  room  contains." 

Nick  complied  in  great  good-humor. 
He  turned  out  his  boxes  and  drawers, 
shoveled  forth  the  contents  of  bulging 
portfolios,  mounted  on  chairs  to  unhook 
old  canvases  that  had  been  severely 
"  skied."  He  was  modest  and  docile 
and  patient  and  amused,  and  above  all 
quite  thrilled  —  thrilled  with  the  idea 
of  eliciting  a  note  of  appreciation  so  late 
in  the  day.  It  was  the  oddest  thing 
how,  at  present,  in  fact,  he  found  him- 
self attributing  value  to  Gabriel  Nash 
—  attributing  to  him,  among  attributions 
more  confused,  the  dignity  of  judgment, 
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the  authority  of  intelligence.  Nash  was 
an  ambiguous  being,  but  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent touch-stone.  The  two  said  very 
little  for  a  while,  and  they  had  almost 
half  an  hour's  silence,  during  which, 
after  Nick  had  hastily  improvised  a  lit- 
tle exhibition,  there  was  only  a  puffing 
of  cigarettes.  The  visitor  walked  about, 
looking  at  this  and  that,  taking  up  rough 
studies  and  laying  them  down,  asking 
a  question  of  fact,  fishing  with  his  um- 
brella, on  the  floor,  amid  a  pile  of  unar- 
ranged  sketches.  Nick  accepted,  jocose- 
ly, the  attitude  of  suspense,  but  there 
was  even  more  of  it  in  his  heart  than  in 
his  face.  So  few  people  had  seen  his 
young  work  —  almost  no  one  who  really 
counted.  He  had  been  ashamed  of  it, 
never  showing  it,  to  bring  on  a  conclu- 
sion, inasmuch  as  it  was  precisely  of  a 
conclusion  that  he  was  afraid.  He  whis- 
tled now  while  he  let  his  companion 
take  time.  He  rubbed  old  panels  with 
his  sleeve,  and  dabbed  wet  sponges  on 
surfaces  that  had  sunk.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  he  had  felt  so  gay,  strange 
as  such  an  assertion  sounds  in  regard  to 
a  young  man  whose  bridal-day  had,  at 
his  urgent  solicitation,  lately  been  fixed. 
He  had  stayed  in  town  to  be  alone  with 
his  imagination,  and  suddenly,  paradox- 
ically, the  sense  of  that  result  had  ar- 
rived with  Nash. 

"  Nicholas  Dormer,"  this  personage 
remarked  at  last,  "  for  grossness  of  im- 
morality I  think  I  have  never  seen  your 
equal." 

"  That  sounds  so  well  that  I  hesitate 
to  risk  spoiling  it  by  wishing  it  ex- 
plained." 

"  Don't  you  recognize  in  any  degree 
the  fine  idea  of  duty  ?  " 

"If  I  don't  grasp  it  with  a  certain 
firmness  I  am  a  great  failure,  for  I  was 
quite  brought  up  in  it,"  Nick  said. 

"  Then  you  are  the  wretchedest  fail- 
ure I  know.  Life  is  ugly,  after  all." 

"  Do  I  gather  that  you  yourself  rec- 
ognize obligations  of  the  order  you  al- 
lude to  ?  "  asked  Nick. 


"  Do  you  '  gather  '  ?  "  Nash  stared. 
•'Why.  aren't  they  the  very  flame  of 
my  faith,  the  burden  of  my  song  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  duty  is  doing,  and 
I  inferred  that  you  think  rather  poorly 
of  doing  —  that  it  spoils  one's  style." 

"  Doing  wrong,  assuredly." 

"  But  what  do  you  call  right  ?  What 's 
your  canon  of  certainty  there  ?  " 

"  The  conscience  that 's  in  us  —  that 
charming,  conversible,  infinite  thing 
which  alone  would  make  me  think  well 
of  the  world.  But  you  must  treat  the 
oracle  civilly  if  you  wish  to  make  it 
speak.  You  mustn't  stride  into  the 
temple  in  muddy  jack-boots,  with  your 
hat  on  your  head,  as  the  Puritan  troop- 
ers tramped  into  the  dear  old  abbeys. 
One  must  do  one's  best  to  find  out  the 
right,  and  your  criminality  appears  to 
be  that  you  have  not  taken  common 
trouble." 

"  I  had  n't  you  to  ask,"  smiled  Nick. 
"But  duty  strikes  me  as  doing  some- 
thing. If  you  are  too  afraid  it  may 
be  the  wrong  thing,  you  may  let  every- 
thing go." 

"  Being  is  doing,  and  if  doing  is  duty, 
being  is  duty.  Do  you  follow  ?  " 

"  At  a  great  distance." 

"  To  be  what  one  may  be,  really  and 
efficaciously,"  Nash  went  on,  "  to  feel  it 
and  understand  it,  to  accept  it,  adopt 
it,  embrace  it  —  that 's  conduct,  that 's 
life." 

"And  suppose  one's  a  brute  or  an 
ass,  where  's  the  efficacy  ?  " 

"  In  one's  very  want  of  intelligence. 
In  such  cases  one  is  out  of  it  —  the 
question  does  n't  exist ;  one  simply  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  duty  of  others.  The 
brute,  the  ass,  neither  feels,  nor  under- 
stands, nor  accepts,  nor  adopts.  Those 
fine  processes  in  themselves  classify  us. 
They  educate,  they  exalt,  they  preserve ; 
so  that,  to  profit  by  them,  we  must  be 
as  intelligent  as  we  can.  We  must  rec- 
ognize our  particular  form,  the  instru- 
ment that  each  of  us  —  each  of  us  who 
carries  anything  —  carries  in  his  being. 
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Mastering  this  instrument,  learning  to 
play  it  in  perfection  —  that 's  what  I  call 
duty,  what  I  call  conduct,  what  I  call 
success." 

Nick  listened  with  friendly  attention, 
and  the  air  of  general  assent  was  in  his 
face  as  he  said,  "  Every  one  has  it,  then, 
this  individual  pipe  ?  " 

"  '  Every  one,'  iny  dear  fellow,  is  too 
much  to  say,  for  the  world  is  full  of  the 
crudest  remplissage.  The  book  of  life 
is  padded,  ah  but  padded  —  a  deplora- 
ble want  of  editing.  I  speak  of  every 
one  that  is  any  one.  Of  course  there 
are  pipes  and  pipes  —  little  quavering 
flutes  for  the  concerted  movements  and 
big  comets-a-piston  for  the  great  solos." 

"  I  see,  I  see.  And  what  might  your 
instrument  be  ?  " 

Nash  hesitated  not  a  moment ;  his  an- 
swer was  radiantly  ready.  "  To  speak 
to  people  just  as  I  am  speaking  to  you. 
To  prevent,  for  instance,  a  great  wrong 
being  done." 

"  A  great  wrong  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  to  the  human  race.  I  talk 
—  I  talk ;  I  say  the  things  that  other 
people  don't,  that  they  can't,  that  they 
won't,"  Gabriel  continued,  with  his  in- 
imitable candor. 

"  If  it 's  a  question  of  mastery  and 
perfection,  you  certainly  have  them,"  his 
companion  replied. 

"  And  you  have  n't,  alas  ;  that 's  the 
pity  of  it,  that 's  the  scandal.  That 's 


the  wrong  I  want  to  set  right,  before  it 
becomes  too  public  a  shame.  I  called 
you  just  now  grossly  immoral,  on  ac- 
count of  the  spectacle  you  present  —  a 
spectacle  to  be  hidden  from  the  eye  of 
ingenuous  youth :  that  of  a  man  neg- 
lecting his  own  fiddle  to  blunder  away 
on  that  of  one  of  his  fellows.  We  can't 
afford  such  mistakes,  we  can't  tolerate 
such  license." 

"  You  think,  then,  I  have  a  fiddle  ?  " 
asked  Nick. 

"  A  regular  Stradivarius  !  All  these 
tilings  you  have  shown  me  are  singularly 
interesting.  You  have  a  talent  of  a 
wonderfully  pure  strain." 

"  I  say  —  I  say  —  I  say  !  "  Nick  ex- 
claimed, standing  in  front  of  his  visitor 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a 
blush  on  his  smiling  face,  and  repeating, 
with  a  change  of  accent,  Nash's  excla- 
mation of  half  an  hour  before. 

"  I  like  it,  your  talent ;  I  measure  it, 
I  appreciate  it,  I  insist  upon  it,"  Nash 
went  on,  between  the  whiffs  of  his  cigar- 
ette. "  I  have  to  be  intelligent  to  do 
so,  but  fortunately  I  am.  In  such  a 
case  that 's  my  duty.  I  shall  make  you 
my  business  for  a  while.  Therefore," 
Nash  added,  blandly,  "  don't  say  I  'm 
unconscious  of  the  moral  law." 

"  A  Stradivarius  ?  "  said  Nick,  inter- 
rogatively, with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and 
the  thought  in  his  mind  of  how  different 
this  was  from  having  gone  to  Griffin. 
Henry  James. 


THE   "BLACK-CAPPED"   BALTIMORE. 


To  have  his  own  way  was  the  object 
in  life  of  a  certain  small  personage  in 
black  and  gold  who  lived  in  my  bird- 
room  last  winter.  Of  course  he  secured 
it.  Dogged  persistence  in  the  degree 
he  possessed  that  quality  could  not  fail. 
Without  once  descending  to  the  vulgar- 
ity of  a  fight,  he  reduced  a  roomful  of 


birds,  one  after  the  other,  to  submis- 
sion to  his  imperious  will,  and  estab- 
lished upon  firm  foundation  his  right  to 
the  first  and  the  best  of  anything  he 
desired.  He  would  have  been  autocrat 
in  that  small  colony,  but  fortunately  he 
was  not  the  only  one  of  his  self-willed 
family  in  the  room.  He  had  a  mate. 
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At  first,  after  I  had  introduced  them 
—  Baltimore  orioles  they  were  —  by 
llit-  rather  summary  process  of  thrusting 
both  into  one  cage,  I  feared  the  stran- 
ger would  but  add  one  to  the  list  of  his 
subjects.  She  had  not  been  well  treat- 
ed, and  her  plumage  was  in  a  terribly 
draggled  state ;  and  clothes  have  as  much 
to  do  with  self-respect  in  the  feathered 
world  as  in  our  own.  Her  condition  of 
general  wreck  was  so  complete  as  to 
leave  her  without  a  tail,  in  the  last  stage 
of  respectability.  She  was  depressed 
in  spirits,  and  at  first  did  not  gainsay 
the  dictation  of  the  small  tyrant  of  the 
household.  He  drove  her  away  from 
the  food-dishes,  denied  her  a  place  on  his 
perch,  and  in  fact  set  up  for  lord  and 
master,  and  she  submitted  for  a  time. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  these  birds 
trying,  on  the  first  evening,  to  settle  the 
question  of  sleeping-quarters.  As  usual, 
the  mind  of  the  male  was  made  up,  and 
he  planted  himself  in  the  darkest  cor- 
ner of  the  upper  perch  away  from  the 
window,  shook  himself  out,  and  consid- 
ered the  matter  decided.  The  meek  lit- 
tle dame  did  not  aspire  to  his  corner,  but 
she  ardently  desired  a  place  on  that  far- 
ther perch,  and  after  he  became  quiet 
she  resolved  to  try  for  it.  Too  modest 
to  approach  it  in  the  natural  way,  from 
the  lower  perches,  she  scrambled  up 
the  wires  of  the  cage,  and  shyly  came 
on  from  the  back.  The  autocrat  was 
not  asleep,  and  the  instant  her  foot 
touched  it  he  bounced  across  the  cage 
to  the  other  upper  perch.  He  evidently 
expected  that  she  would  be  put  to  shame 
in  her  surreptitious  attempt  to  share  his 
perch,  and  would  at  once  retire  to  her 
proper  sphere ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 
So  far  from  being  embarrassed  by  his 
displeasure,  she  calmly  accepted  the  re- 
linquished position,  and  prepared  for 
sleep.  This  was  far  from  satisfactory 
to  his  majesty,  and  he  jumped  back  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  gone  ;  whereupon 
madam  dropped  to  the  floor.  But,  with 
true  oriole  persistence,  in  a  moment  she 


tried  it  again,  going  as  before  up  the 
wires.  Again  the  annoyed  oriole  de- 
serted his  post,  and,  disappointed  in  the 
effect,  returned  ;  once  more,  also,  rather 
disconcerted,  she  descended  to  the  floor. 
Not  to  stay,  however.  She  was  as  set 
in  her  way  as  he  was,  and  to  sleep  in 
that  corner  was  her  determination.  This 
curious  see-saw  performance  was  ree"n- 
acted  far  into  the  twilight  with  amusing 
regularity,  but  how  they  finally  settled 
it  I  could  not  stay  to  see. 

The  unfortunate  condition  of  the  fe- 
male kept  her  in  subjection  a  few  days, 
and  then  she  rose  superior  to  clothes, 
and  quietly  rebelled.  The  possession 
of  the  bath  was  the  first  disputed  point. 
There  she  took  her  stand,  bowed  and 
postured  on  the  edge,  while  he  splashed 
unconcernedly  in  the  tub ;  and  the  next 
time  she  went  so  far  as  to  remain  in 
the  water  and  keep  on  bathing,  while 
he  assumed  the  offensive  on  the  edge, 
After  trying  in  vain  to  awe  or  terrify 
her,  he  actually  plumped  in  beside  her, 
and  they  spattered  and  fluttered  side  by 
side,  as  if  they  were  inseparable  friends. 
The  oriole,  however,  had  learned  a  les- 
son. He  recognized  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  henceforth  they  lived  peaceably  to- 
gether, in  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality. 
No  quarreling  disgraced  their  house ; 
each  went  on  in  his  own  way,  and  the 
other  did  not  interfere. 

With  outsiders  the  case  was  different. 
The  first  to  come  into  collision  with 
the  "  black-cap "  was  a  Brazilian  car- 
dinal, a  loud-voiced,  self-assertive  bird, 
who  also  fully  expected  to  have  his  own 
way,  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had 
not  the  "  staying  qualities "  of  the  na- 
tive bird.  Hostilities  began  with  a  bit  of 
impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  oriole, 
who,  as  I  said,  seldom  quarreled,  but 
coolly  went  wherever  he  wished,  and 
helped  himself  to  anything  he  desired. 
In  his  travels  around  the  room,  one 
morning,  he  was  attracted  to  the  empty 
cage  of  the  cardinal,  went  in,  and  fell 
to  eating.  From  afar  the  owner  saw 
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this  intrusion,  and  hastily  returned  to 
defend  his  hearth-stone.  He  alighted  at 
the  door ;  the  oriole  went  on  eating.  He 
rushed  in,  all  bristled  up  for  war ;  still 
the  enemy '  remained  busy  at  the  food- 
dish,  actually  ignoring  the  presence 
of  the  outraged  proprietor,  who  stood 
three  inches  away,  in  dumb  amazement 
at  such  assurance.  The  oriole  finished 
his  repast  at  his  leisure,  and  in  the 
most  fcktural  way  hopped  to  the  upper 
perch  as  though  at  home,  apparently  not 
having  once  seen  the  foe.  These  peculiar 
tactics  so  impressed  the  cardinal  that 
he  meekly  left  the  cage,  and  when  fully 
ready  the  oriole  did  the  same.  Not  for 
long,  however ;  he  evidently  decided  to 
take  up  his  residence  there,  where  no 
other  oriole  would  disturb,  for  in  a  little 
while  he  returned.  This  time  the  Bra- 
zilian was  at  home.  When  the  intru- 
der reached  the  middle  perch,  the  in- 
sulted resident  dropped  upon  him,  —  or 
upon  the  spot  where  he  had  been ;  for 
quick  as  thought  the  oriole  flung  him- 
self over  backward,  still  holding  to  the 
perch,  and  hung  below  it,  quite  ready 
to  fight  upside  down,  while  the  cardinal 
stood  exactly  over  him,  snapping  his 
beak.  In  that  strange  position  the  two 
birds  remained  a  few  seconds  ;  then  the 
oriole  dropped  to  the  floor,  and  proceed- 
ed to  help  himself  to  a  luncheon,  not  in 
the  least  subdued. 

Nor  did  this  rebuff  alter  the  oriole's 
intention  regarding  the  cage.  In  an 
hour  he  again  appeared  on  the  step. 
At  this  moment  the  Brazilian  was  close 
beside  the  door,  eating.  Seeing  his  ene- 
my approach,  he  gave  one  spring  to  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  and  there  stood, 
ready  for  war,  uttering  his  most  savage 
cry.  The  oriole  also  was  ready,  in  his 
peculiar  attitude,  crouching,  with  feath- 
ers erected,  especially  over  the  shoul- 
ders, which  made  him  look  hump-backed. 
The  cardinal  "  huffed  "  and  blustered, 
but  the  patient  foe  still  remained  mo- 
tionless, and  relentlessly  determined  to 
go  in.  Now  appeared  a  supreme  effort 


on  the  part  of  the  householder,  his  mas- 
ter stroke :  he  bowed  with  great  dig- 
nity, moving  his  head  slowly,  and  when 
at  its  lowest  deliberately  scraped  his 
beak  on  the  perch,  as  if  sharpening  it 
for  the  coming  contest;  then  drew  his 
body  up  to  its  greatest  height,  and  bowed 
again,  repeating  the  performance.  This 
he  kept  up  till  the  oriole  decided  to  take 
a  more  favorable  time  for  his  entrance, 
and  for  that  once  left  the  owner  in  pos- 
session. 

The  next  encounter  was  over  the  bath- 
tub, where  the  cardinal  was  spattering 
the  water,  when  the  oriole  came  down 
and  alighted  on  the  edge.  The  only 
thing  he  did  was  to  crouch  and  hold  his 
face  to  the  foe ;  the  cardinal  bowed, 
scolded,  circled  aroun'd  the  dish,  and 
met  his  antagonist  on  the  edge ;  he 
hopped  into  the  water,  and  tried  to  be 
brave  enough  to  go  on,  then  retreated  a 
moment  to  the  edge ;  lastly  he  flew  to 
a  perch  close  by  and  back  again,  snap- 
ping his  beak  and  doing  the  whole  thing 
over ;  but  of  course  he  gave  up  in  the 
face  of  his  tireless  persecutor,  when  the 
oriole  went  in  and  took  a  deliberate 
bath. 

Matters  were  settled  between  them, 
and  their  relative  positions  forever  ad- 
justed, by  contention  over  some  fruit. 
Dried  currants  soaked  soft  were  the  ori- 
ole's favorite  dainty,  and  when  half  a 
dozen  were  thrown  out  for  him,  one 
morning,  he  hurried  to  the  feast.  He 
had  eaten  all  but  one,  and  when  about 
to  add  that  to  the  goodly  number  al- 
ready disposed  of,  the  cardinal  alighted 
before  it,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
appropriating  it  to  his  own  use,  though 
he  did  not  care  for  currants.  Not  at 
all  flurried,  but  firmly  resolved  to  secure 
that  bit  of  fruit,  the  oriole  crouched  so 
flat  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  no  legs, 
shoulder  feathers  erected,  and  beak  turned 
towards  his  antagonist,  while  the  cardi- 
nal stretched  up  very  tall,  feathers  puffed 
out,  wings  opened,  and  almost  leaning 
over  his  rival.  After  a  little  of  this 
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attitudinizing  the  cardinal  picked  up  the 
object  of  dispute.  Seeing  it  about  to 
disappear,  the  oriole  suddenly  lost  his 
raininess,  and  snatched  at  it.  Both  held 
on,  and  there  was  a  droll  tug  of  war  for 
a  few  seconds,  till  the  oriole  carried  off 
the  trophy. 

In  a  similar  manner  this  bird  van- 
quished a  big  blustering  robin,  and  won 
the  freedom  of  his  cage.  The  robin 
clattered  his  beak  at  his  motionless,  per- 
sistent foe,  and  looked  as  savage  as  he 
could,  but  after  a  few  demonstrations 
retired  to  the  upper  perches,  while  the 
interloper  ate  and  drank  as  he  liked. 
On  his  second  visit  he  mounted  the  mid- 
dle perch,  and  stood  for  a  moment  quiet, 
while  the  robin  jumped  back  and  forth 
on  the  upper  perches  with  cries  and  hos- 
tile actions,  then  sprang  up  and  seized 
the  perch  close  to  the  feet  of  the  robin, 
hanging  back  down,  quite  ready  to  fight 
—  if  fight  it  must  be  —  in  that  attitude. 
This  unnatural  performance  so  startled 
the  robin  that  he  at  once  departed, 
while  the  impish  oriole  swung  there  sev- 
eral seconds  before  he  assumed  a  proper 
position. 

I  was  no  more  successful  than  the 
indignant  householders  in  getting  this 
mischief-maker  out  of  a  cage  he  wished 
to  be  in.  None  of  the  usual  devices  had 
the  smallest  effect,  and  I  had  to  catch 
him  in  my  hand,  or  remove  the  food. 
He  had  a  very  tender  care  of  his  stom- 
ach, and  never  stayed  long  where  there 
was  nothing  to  eat.  It  was  curious  that 
the  oriole's  peculiar  attitude  was  so 
impressive  that,  although  he  did  abso- 
lutely nothing,  no  bird  ventured  to  touch 
him.  The  robin  could  have  hurt  him 
badly  with  his  strong  beak,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  dare  attack  him. 

The  dignity  of  this  bird  deserted  him, 
however,  when  he  saw  another  oriole  in 
the  looking-glass.  This  was  plainly  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel ;  he  instantly 
pounced  upon  it,  driving  furiously  at  the 
enemy,  and  uttering  a  harsh  "churr-r." 
Again  and  again  he  hopped  upon  the 


cushion,  stretched  up,  promenaded  the 
whole  length  of  the  glass,  and  hurled 
himself  savagely  against  it.  The  second 
time  he  noticed  the  glass,  his  reception 
of  the  stranger  he  saw  there  was  differ- 
ent. He  saluted  it  with  the  sweet,  low 
oriole  call,  lifted  the  feathers  on  his 
shoulders,  spread  wide  his  tail,  and 
shook  out  all  his  plumage.  Finding 
that  neither  scolding  nor  coaxing  had 
any  effect,  he  met  the  tantalizing  figure 
in  still  another  way  :  he  grieved  over  it, 
laid  his  wings  upon  his  back,  spread  his 
tail  like  a  fan,  and  swelled  out  his  breast 
feathers.  After  a  few  moments  he 
turned  as  if  to  go  away,  wings  droop- 
ing, and  all  the  time  breathing  a  low, 
plaintive  cry  that  was  really  mournful  to 
hear.  Finally  he  drew  his  head  down 
into  his  shoulders,  and  stood  silent  and 
motionless.  Thus  he  remained  a  half 
hour  or  more,  and  then  tore  himself 
away  with  difficulty,  looking  back,  and 
calling  every  step  or  two  as  he  went. 

All  the  time  that  the  oriole  had  occu- 
pied himself  establishing  his  rights  in 
the  room,  his  cage-mate  had  been  set- 
tling her  own  troubles.  Though  not  ex- 
actly in  his  way,  her  tactics  were  equally 
successful. 

One  had  no  right  to  expect  sociability 
between  a  pair  living  in  mere  tolerance 
of  each  other,  and  yet  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  they  did  not  talk  together. 
I  wanted  to  hear  them,  but  I  listened 
in  vain  for  weeks.  In  sight  or  out  of 
sight,  it  made  no  difference ;  they  were 
the  same  taciturn  couple,  each  occupied 
in  its  own  way,  and  never  exchanging 
a  note.  But  at  last  I  caught  them. 
At  night,  during  the  winter,  each  cage 
was  closely  wrapped  in  a  thick,  warm 
cover,  and  before  this  was  taken  off  in 
the  morning  I  began  to  hear  low  mur- 
murs from  the  orioles.  One  spoke  in 
a  complaining  tone,  as  if  it  said,  "  Why 
do  you  treat  me  thus  ?  "  and  the  other 
uttered  a  regular  oriole  "  chur-r-r."  In 
time  the  sounds  grew  louder,  and  I  no- 
ticed in  the  querulous  tone  great  variety 
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of  pitch,  inflection,  and  duration  of  note, 
accompanied  often  by  a  hopping  back 
and  forth,  as  if  the  listener  were  inat- 
tentive. Wishing  to  see  as  well  as  hear 
this  little  domestic  drama,  I  took  care 
to  arrange  the  covering  in  such  a  way 
that  I  could  peep  in  without  disturbing 
it.  Then  I  saw  the  lordly  Baltimore  on 
the  middle  perch,  leaning  over  and  look- 
ing at  his  mate  on  the  floor.  He  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  was 
scarcely  audible  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot,  and  she  replied  in  the  fretful  voice 
I  have  spoken  of.  Then  he  began  hop- 
ping from  perch  to  perch,  occasionally 
pausing  to  take  his  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, which  was  kept  up  till  they  saw 
me. 

Not  all  the  time  of  the  beautiful  ori- 
oles was  passed  in  contentions ;  once 
having  placed  themselves  on  what  they 
considered  their  proper  footing  in  the 
family,  they  had  leisure  for  other  things. 
No  more  entertaining  birds  ever  lived 
in  the  room ;  full  of  intelligent  curiosity 
as  they  were,  and  industriously  studying 
out  the  idiosyncrasies  of  human  sur- 
roundings in  ways  peculiarly  their  own, 
they  pried  into  and  under  everything, 
—  opened  the  match-safe  and  threw  out 
the  contents,  tore  the  paper  off  the  wall 
in  great  patches,  pecked  the  backs  of 
books,  and  probed  every  hole  and  crack 
with  their  sharp  beaks.  They  ate  veiy 
daintily,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  dried  currants.  For 
this  little  treat  the  male  soon  learned 
to  tease,  alighting  on  the  desk,  looking 
wistfully  at  the  little  china  box  whence 
he  knew  they  came,  wiping  his  bill,  and, 
in  language  plain  enough  to  a  bird- 
student,  asking  for  some.  He  even 
went  so  far,  when  I  did  not  at  once 
take  the  hint,  as  to  address  me  in  low, 
coaxing  talk  of  very  sweet  and  varied 
tones.  Still  I  was  deaf,  and  he  came 
within  two  feet  of  me,  uttering  the  half- 
singing  talk,  and  later  burst  into  song 
as  his  supreme  effort  at  pleasing  or  pro- 
pitiating the  dispenser  of  dainties.  I 


need  not  say  that  he  had  his  fill  after 
that. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  spring  emo- 
tions began  to  work  in  the  oriole 
family.  The  first  symptom  was  a  song, 
so  low  it  was  scarcely  heard,  though 
the  agitation  of  the  singer,  with  head 
thrown  up  and  tail  quivering,  was  plain- 
ly enough  seen.  As  it  grew  in  volume 
from  day  to  day,  it  proved  to  be  totally 
different  from  the  beautiful  oriole  strain 
of  four  or  six  notes  so  familiar  during 
the  nesting  season.  It  was  a  long-con- 
tinued melody,  of  considerable  variety, 
with  an  occasional  interpolation  of  the 
common  scolding  "  chur-r-r."  After  a 
month  (lacking  three  days)  of  this  love- 
ly chant,  the  usual  June  carol  was  added, 
and  from  this  time  he  sang  the  two. 
Both  birds  also  treated  us  to  the  several 
calls  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  the 
orchard  in  that  perfect  month. 

Shortly  following  the  beginning  of  the 
second  and  more  familiar  song,  a  change 
appeared  in  the  relations  of  the  pair. 
The  male  assumed  the  aggressive,  and 
became  rather  violent  in  his  attentions. 
He  drove  his  mate  around  the  room,  and 
when  he  cornered  her  they  indulged  in 
what  must  be  called  a  "  clawing  match," 
upon  which  he  flew  away  with  a  loud 
song,  as  though  he  had  won  a  victory. 
When  this  performance  had  gone  on  a 
few  days,  she  began  to  show  a  disincli- 
nation to  go  home,  took  possession  of 
another  cage  whose  owner  was  amiable, 
and  finally  turned  upon  her  rough  woo- 
er, as  I  suppose  he  must  be  named, 
though  if  I  had  not  seen  a  similar  style 
of  courtship  in  the  oriole  family  —  the 
orchard  orioles  —  I  should  hesitate  to 
give  it  that  name.  One  morning  she 
rose  in  her  might  to  put  an  end  to  all 
this  persecution,  and  I  saw  her  on  the 
war-path,  pursuing  him  with  open  beak  ; 
but  after  fleeing  a  moment,  he  turned 
and  flung  himself  upon  her  so  savagely 
that  both  flew  violently  against  the  win- 
dow, which  they  had  not  touched  for 
months,  being  perfectly  aware  of  the 
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obstacle  there.  However,  he  changed 
his  manners,  and  I  heard  much  low, 
sweet  talk  in  the  cage,  such  as  he  had 
used  to  coax  me  for  currants.  She  lis- 
tened, but  said  nothing.  I  neglected  to 
say  that  meanwhile  she  had  replaced  her 
scraggy  feathers  and  grown  a  fine  tail. 

Another  time  I  saw  the  two  orioles 
on  top  of  a  cage,  six  or  eight  inches 
apart.  First  she  stretched  up  and  faced 
him,  uttering  a  peculiar  cry,  a  single 
note  of  rich  but  mournful  tone,  and  then 
she  bowed  again  and  again,  constantly 


repeating  the  call.  He  posed,  turned 
this  way  and  that,  evidently  aching  to 
fly  at  her.  At  last  she  flew,  and  he  fol- 
lowed to  another  cage,  where  the  per- 
formance was  repeated.  Then  came  a 
mad  chase  around  the  room,  which  she 
ended  by  slipping  behind  a  large  cage. 

For  some  days  these  scenes  were  fre- 
quent, and  I  began  to  feel  myself  a 
jailer  ;  so  one  morning  they  were  carried 
to  the  country,  where  sparrows  would  not 
mob  them,  and  set  at  liberty  to  pursue 
their  wooing,  if  such  it  were,  in  freedom. 
Olive  Thome  Miller. 


EMERSON'S  CONCORD  LIFE. 


THIS  personal  history  of  Emerson  by 
his  son 1  brings  biography  back  to  that 
old  simpler  form  in  which  it  is  most 
interesting ;  for  though  the  study  of  a 
man's  works  reveals  his  character,  it  is 
the  description  of  himself  and  his  ways 
which  is  the  heart  of  a  memoir.  In 
Mr.  Cabot's  admirable  Life  there  was 
a  lack  of  this  latter  element.  Emerson 
appeared  in  it  in  a  most  abstract  form, 
almost  a  spirituality.  Here  he  is  the 
citizen,  neighbor,  and  friend,  the  son,  hus- 
band, and  father  ;  and  while  his  specific 
character  as  a  literary  man  and  the  tone 
of  his  thinking  are  continually  present 
even  in  this  memoir,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  usurp  the  first  place. 

The  volume  is  made  up  mostly  of  anec- 
dotes and  quotations  from  the  journals 
which  he  so  faithfully  kept,  —  a  mosaic 
of  reminiscences  ;  but  a  certain  order 
has  been  observed,  which  gives  unity  to 
the  story,  and  carries  it  on  regularly 
from  boyhood  to  age.  The  earlier  por- 
tion of  his  life  —  the  childhood  in  a 
home  of  narrow  and  sometimes  insuffi- 
cient means,  the  youth  of  struggle  in 
company  with  his  brothers  for  a  foot- 

1  Emerson  in  Concord.  A  Memoir  written 
for  the  "  Social  Circle  "  in  Concord,  Massachu- 


hold  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world 
—  is  rapidly  passed  over,  but  not  without 
affording  a  complete  picture  of  a  char- 
acteristic home  of  the  old  time.  The 
Spartan  severity  of  these  days  is  most 
powerfully  illustrated  by  the  letter  which 
Emerson's  mother  wrote  to  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  telling  her  that  he  was 
comfortably  situated  at  college.  "  My 
dear  son,"  she  says,  "  you  did  right  to 
give  me  so  early  a  proof  of  your  affec- 
tion as  to  write  me  the  first  week  of  your 
college  life.  Everything  respecting  you 
is  doubtless  interesting  to  me,  but  your 
domestic  arrangements  the  least  of  any- 
thing, as  these  make  no  part  of  the  man 
or  the  character,  any  further  than  he 
learns  humility  from  his  dependence  on 
such  trifles  as  convenient  accommoda- 
tions for  his  happiness."  She  goes  on 
to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  moral  im- 
provement and  progress  in  virtue  as  the 
one  thing  needful.  This  was  heroic 
treatment,  but  was  undoubtedly  the  ha- 
bitual tone  of  thought  in  which  the 
family  was  reared.  The  success  of  the 
children  in  maintaining  high  aims  and 
ever  pressing  forward  toward  their 

setts.  By  EDWARD  WALDO  EMERSON.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 
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achievement  is  the  justification  for  such 
education,  though  in  our  days  it  would 
be  accounted  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
ascetic. 

The  character  of  Emerson,  however, 
as  we  know  him,  was  not  fully  declared 
until  his  fortunate  settlement  in  Concord. 
There  he  began  to  form  the  ties  and  en- 
ter into  those  relations  with  men  which 
made  up  his  social  life.  He  felt  his 
scholarly  solitariness,  but  he  did  not  fail 
to  form  such  connections  as  were  possi- 
ble with  the  life  of  the  community.  He 
easily  took  a  certain  position  as  a  speaker 
and  lecturer,  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  his 
capacities  in  this  direction  that  he  came 
nearest  to  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was, 
by  that  touch  of  broad  humor  often 
to  be  found  in  rural  places,  first  made 
hog-reeve,  an  office  bestowed,  it  is  said, 
on  the  newly  married  man.  He  was 
doubtless  more  useful  upon  the  school 
board  and  as  a  member  of  the  village 
club.  He  naturally  could  have  little 
part  in  the  church  life,  but  he  began  by 
attending  church  with  his  neighbors  ; 
and  he  had  but  small  share  in  the  town- 
meeting,  which  nevertheless  he  always 
participated  in  as  an  interested  and 
appreciative  spectator.  A  certain  "  di- 
vinity "  hedged  him  in,  and  kept  him 
aloof  from  that  common  life  and  con- 
versation which  usually  were  interrupted 
by  his  entrance  among  the  group  at  the 
grocery  or  the  blacksmith's ;  he  might 
talk  with  stage-drivers  and  fishermen, 
and  his  companions  in  travel  to  the 
city,  as  he  liked  to  do,  but  he  could  not 
be  among  them  on  the  same  footing. 
"  Fools  and  clowns  and  sots  make  the 
fringe  of  every  one's  tapestry  of  life,  and 
give  a  certain  reality  to  the  picture. 
What  could  we  do  in  Concord  without 
Bigelow's  and  Mason's  bar-rooms  and 
their  dependencies  ?  What  without 
such  fixtures  as  Uncle  Sol,  and  old 
Moore  who  sleeps  in  Dr.  Kurd's  barn, 
and  the  red  charity  -  house  over  the 
brook  ?  "  But  these  were  more  attrac- 
tive to  him  at  a  distance,  and  through 


the  medium,  as  it  were,  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  than  they  would  have  been  on 
closer  acquaintance.  He  did  not  often 
come  in  contact  with  this  side  of  life. 
Once,  indeed,  his  son  relates,  when  the 
bar-room  wits  hung  'a  sign  out  at  the 
Middlesex  stable,  insulting  to  an  es- 
teemed doctor  of  the  town  who  was  a 
temperance  advocate,  Emerson  beat  it 
down  with  his  cane  ;  and  he  goes  on, 
"  In  the  afternoon  when  I  went  to  school, 
I  remember  my  mortification  at  seeing 
a  new  board  hanging  there,  with  a  paint- 
ing of  a  man  with  a  tall  hat,  long  nose, 
and  hooked  cane  raised  aloft ;  and  lest 
the  portrait  might  not  be  recognized,  the 
inscription,  '  Rev.  R.  W.  E.  knocking 
down  the  sign.'  "  This,  he  says,  was 
the  only  incivility  ever  shown  his  father. 
He  tells,  however,  of  a  bad  neighbor 
who  moved  an  unsightly  building  on  to 
the  lot  before  Emerson's  house,  to  black- 
mail him  ;  but  this  was  quickly  removed 
by  a  band  of  young  "  White-Caps,"  — 
an  organization  always  potential  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community,  —  who,  "  uni- 
formed in  green  baize  jackets  lent  from 
Mrs.  Rice's  store,  silently  marched  in  the 
night  to  the  spot,  pulled  the  old  frame 
down  with  a  crash,  and  withdrew  with 
some  speed,  vainly  pursued  by  the  en- 
raged owner."  These  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  village  are  interesting,  and  at 
times,  in  connection  with  them,  one  comes 
on  a  fine  country  anecdote.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  this  way  than  George 
Minot's  excuse  to  Emerson  for  not  go- 
ing to  town-meeting  in  abolition  times  : 
"  No,  I  ain't  goin'.  It 's  no  use  a-ballot- 
in',  for  it  won't  stay.  What  you  do 
with  a  gun  will  stay  so." 

Besides  Emerson's  general  towns- 
people, we  find  mention  of  his  literary 
friends,  Alcott,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne, 
and  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  of 
course  the  whole  race  of  nameless  long- 
haired reformers  who  were  always  troop- 
ing in  and  out.  The  more  entertaining 
portion  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
work  of  the  garden.  In  tilling  his  acres 
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Emerson  was  in  need  of  more  skilled 
assistance,  and  although  he  kept  up  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  his  pear-trees  he 
soon  relinquished  the  homelier  imple- 
ments ;  his  farming  was  on  the  whole 
poetical,  and  played  a  larger  part  in  his 
thoughts  and  verses  than  in  his  income. 
The  history  of  his  garden,  however,  il- 
lustrates his  habits  ;  and  it  was  but  a 
step  from  the  plot  about  his  door  to  the 
wild  woodlands,  the  pastures,  and  Walden 
ledge,  without  an  account  of  which  the 
story  of  his  life  with  nature  would  be  in- 
complete. It  must  be  said  that  he  liked 
in  nature  the  abundance  and  the  vast 
scope  of  the  elements  rather  than  the 
beauty  of  landscape.  In  it  he  found  a 
different  solitude  from  that  of  his  books, 
and  it  rested  him  at  the  same  time  that 
it  refreshed  and  stimulated  his  thoughts. 
There  are  many  fine  sentences  from  the 
journals  which  show  just  in  what  way 
he  felt  these  influences. 

It  is  rather  within  doors  that  we  see 
him  most  near  in  this  memorial.  The 
management  of  his  household  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  training  of  the  children 
is  very  openly  told.  He  was  by  no 
means  so  severe  as  to  impose  the  rules 
in  which  he  had  himself  been  bred.  He 
held  cards  in  disfavor,  and  permitted 
them  only  after  nightfall ;  he  would  al- 
low no  games  on  the  Sabbath,  but  he 
took  the  children  to  walk  after  the  Bible 
lessons  and  other  duties  of  the  day  were 
done ;  he  disapproved  the  light  talk 
usual  with  the  young,  and  himself  set 
an  example  in  seriousness,  not  permit- 
ting himself  to  laugh  aloud  ;  he  greatly 
prized  the  reading  of  good  books,  insisted 
on  study,  gave  attention  to  the  reading 
and  declamation  of  poetry,  and  took  an 
immediate  interest  and  oversight  in  the 
children's  affairs.  He  did  not  neglect 
sports.  He  was  an  excellent  walker, 
skated  and  swam  ;  and  he  taught  his 
boy,  not  apparently  with  the  greatest 
dexterity,  how  to  shoot  with  a  gun.  He 
showed  no  sign  of  physical  weakness, 
but  had  left  the  invalidism  of  his  early 


manhood  behind  him  ;  on  his  Western 
journeys  he  met  with  conditions  that 
would  have  tried  strong  constitutions, 
but  did  not  suffer  ;  and  it  is  even  said 
that  he  "  throve  on  physical  hardship." 
He  was  a  frugal  man  in  smoking,  and 
would  lay  aside  an  unfinished  cigar  till 
another  time.  He  had  no  liking  for  pet 
animals,  and  would  not  willingly  touch 
them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  fond 
of  very  small  children,  and  had  a  nurse's 
skill  in  handling  them.  He  was,  as  all 
know,  hospitable  to  young  men,  and  for- 
got, he  says,  his  greater  age  in  talking 
with  them.  Indeed,  his  son  thinks  he 
made  too  much  of  his  supposed  inability 
to  be  sociable,  but  was  both  accessible 
and  agreeable  ;  this,  nevertheless,  is  a 
different  thing  from  bare  accessibility 
to  others.  He  was  a  constant  worker, 
doing  usually,  it  appears,  more  than 
eight  hours  of  writing  and  reading  daily  ; 
and  he  had  abundant  leisure,  being 
uninterrupted  by  other  affairs  than  his 
own. 

His  son  denies  to  him  the  Yankee 
shrewdness  with  which,  principally  be- 
cause of  his  negotiations  in  behalf  of 
Carlyle,  he  has  been  credited.  He  un- 
derstood ordinary  accounts  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  was,  in  fact,  defi- 
cient in  all  such  matters.  It  is  true  he 
arranged  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures, 
but  without  any  system  or  proper  plan 
beyond  what  circumstances  enforced  of 
themselves  ;  and  in  later  life  the  rise 
of  the  lyceum  bureaus  must  have  been 
a  material  assistance.  He  took  advice 
from  his  friends  in  regard  to  invest- 
ments ;  and  he  was  much  surprised  to 
find  how  much  more  profitable  his  prop- 
erty proved  when  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Forbes,  took  charge  of  it.  Shrewdness 
in  business  must,  on  this  evidence,  be 
left  out  of  his  character ;  and  yet  in 
his  essays  one  finds  a  quality  of  mind 
which  is  not  so  well  expressed  by  any 
other  word,  an  acute  sense  which  seems 
at  times  to  modify  the  Old  World  mysti- 
cism of  his  mind  with  a  certain  Yankee 
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restraint.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  this 
springs  rather  from  his  diction  than  from 
his  temperament. 

The  volume  does  not  readily  lend  it- 
self to  condensed  notice,  as  the  portrait 
it  gives  is  composed  so  closely  of  details, 
line  on  line.  Any  who  wish  to  see  Emer- 
son as  he  lived,  in  the  common  relations 
of  ordinary  men,  must  read  it,  as  being 
by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
source  of  such  information.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  memoir  has  been  writ- 
ten is  altogether  admirable,  and  the  de- 
scription it  incidentally  gives  of  life  in  a 


New  England  community  is  not  the  least 
part  of  its  charm.  Emerson  himself  is 
never  lost  sight  of,  —  he  is  the  central 
figure  on  every  page  ;  but  he  is  painted 
on  a  background  of  Concord  scenes  and 
people  which  yields  his  environment,  and 
puts  the  whole  story  upon  the  common 
footing  of  life.  The  discussions  at  the 
close  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  his  po- 
etic faculty  of  expression,  the  reality  of 
his  solutions  of  the  problem  of  life  for 
himself,  and  the  harmony  of  his  insights 
make  a  fitting  end  to  a  delightfully  fa- 
miliar book. 


MADAME  DE  STAEL. 


THREE  octavo  volumes  about  Madame 
de  Stael  *  might  be  full  of  interest  and 
entertainment ;  the  canvas  is  none  too 
large  for  the  subject,  and  the  subject  is 
still  unhackneyed.  Notwithstanding  the 
countless  pages  that  have  now  for  a 
hundred  years  made  her  name  famous, 
Madame  de  Stael  has  not  even  yet  had 
her  place  as  a  woman  and  as  a  writer 
definitely  and  irrevocably  assigned  to 
her,  and  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  what  has  been  said  are  the  most 
ready  to  listen  to  one  more  criticism  of 
her,  whether  it  be  eulogistic  or  condem- 
natory. But  in  these  volumes  there  is 
little  original  criticism  of  any  weight, 
and  consequently  they  have  small  inter- 
est for  previous  students  of  the  subject, 
while  the  structure  of  the  work  is  such 
as  to  make  it  of  not  much  use  to  any 
one  who  is  not  already  well  informed. 
It  is  a  large,  clumsy,  and  heavy  accu- 
mulation of  more  or  less  valuable  mate- 
rial, little  of  it  new,  and  most  of  it  weH 
known.  Written  in  German  by  a  Ger- 
man lady,  the  original  work  is  neither 

1  Madame  de  Stael:  her  Friends  and  her 
Influence  in  Politics  and  Literature.  By  LADY 
BLENNERHASSETT.  Translated  by  J.  E.  GOR- 

VOL.    LXIV. NO.   382.  18 


biographic,  historic,  nor  philosophic  in 
quality ;  it  lacks  homogeneousness ;  it 
has  an  over-abundance  of  episodical  ex- 
cursions ;  it  is  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia 
of  Madame  de  StaeTs  "  period  ;  "  it  is 
crowded  with  more  information  than 
any  reader  cares  to  learn  from  one  work 
alone  (since  what  covers  so  much  ground 
must  of  necessity  be  incomplete)  ;  but 
it  wins  the  reader's  respectful  regard 
from  the  careful  preparation  it  indicates 
in  the  author,  and  from  the  evident  pains 
she  has  taken  to  be  trustworthy. 

This  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
the  translator,  an  Englishwoman,  who, 
unfortunately,  gives  proof  of  insufficient 
knowledge  of  German  and  of  English, 
of  history,  of  Madame  de  StaeTs  per- 
sonal career  and  circumstances  and  her 
writings,  and  of  literature  in  general. 

Lady  Blennerhassett's  failure  to  com- 
municate to  the  reader  of  these  volumes 
an  interest  in  their  subject  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  must  have  induced 
the  writing  of  them  is  an  injustice  to 
Madame  de  Stagl.  The  prevailing  tone 
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of  the  book  is  excellently  quiet  and  im- 
partial. The  facts  are  laid  before  the 
reader  in  the  manner  neither  of  defense 
nor  attack,  and  there  is  perhaps  only 
too  little  clue  given  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them.  The  historical  importance 
of  Madame  de  Stael  is  adequately  set 
forth,  and  her  literary  value,  but  the 
strength  of  her  personal  charm  is  not 
indicated  with  sufficient  sympathy.  Yet 
this  is  what  needs  to  be  most  insisted 
on  in  any  large  estimate  of  her,  and 
should  be  the  more  emphasized  the 
more  the  tradition  of  it  dies  out.  An 
almost  repellent  conception  now  attaches 
in  many  minds  to  Madame  de  StaeTs 
name,  —  physical  ugliness,  mental  as- 
sumption, social  fatiguingness,  personal 
ill-temper,  looseness  of  life,  artificiality 
of  sentiment,  vanity,  and  selfishness. 
But  in  truth,  if  some  of  these  faults 
were  at  times  hers,  she  possessed  no 
less  some  very  high,  very  noble,  veiy 
charming  qualities,  rarer  than  such  de- 
fects. 

Little  that  she  has  written  will  be 
much  read  by  later  generations ;  it  has 
the  temporary  character  of  talk,  of 
words  spoken  on  occasion  and  in  haste ; 
but  those  whom  she  may  continue  to 
interest,  any  one  who  is  touched  by 
what  she  says,  will  be  moved  to  noble 
thoughts.  To  be  responsive  to  her  is 
to  recognize  the  essential  value  of  gen- 
erous enthusiasm,  the  essential  harm  of 
cynical  or  contemptuous  views  of  hu- 
man existence.  Her  flaming  and  flash- 
ing eloquence  was  one  with  the  fire  that 
warmed  her  heart,  and  made  her  life 
ardent  throughout.  The  sincerity  of  her 
expressions  of  personal  sensibility  is  self- 
evident  ;  even  the  extravagance  of  her 
love  and  admiration  for  her  father  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  Madame  de 
SeVigne*  for  her  daughter,  and  is  more 
justifiable.  Her  other  passionate  attach- 
ments, though  they  were  chiefly  visible 
in  her  intellectual  sympathies,  involved 
her  whole  nature  ;  and  if  there  were  no 
other  testimony  to  her  familiarity  with 


delicate  as  well  as  strong  emotions,  her 
creation  of  the  character  of  Delphine  — 
a  character  that  in  its  s\vivt  womanli- 
ness has  few  rivals  in  fiction  —  would 
be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  "deep  and 
generous  tenderness  Madame  de  Stael 
was  capable  of  feeling. 

But  other  witnesses  abound.  Madame 
de  Beaumont,  the  embodiment  of  pure- 
ly feminine  qualities,  wrote  to  Joubert, 
in  1795  :  "  Were  Madame  de  Stael  less 
remarkable  intellectually  than  she  is, 
one  still  could  not  but  honor  and  love 
her  for  her  kindness  and  her  noble, 
lofty,  large  soul,  capable  of  courageous 
emotions  of  self-sacrifice ;  for  she  is 
what  Madame  Roland  thought  herself 
to  be,  and  without  the  least  self-conceit, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  all  the 
world  is  as  good  and  generous  as  her- 
self." 

Sainte-Beuve  has  admirably  described 
"  the  need  of  self-devotion  and  of  ex- 
pansion, the  pity  born  of  suffering  en- 
dured, the  eager  desire  to  solace,  if  it 
might  be,  the  sorrows  of  all  and  of  each, 

—  as  it  were  the  maternal  compassion  of 
genius  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  men," 

—  that  breaks  forth  from  her  at  times  in 
a  tone  and  an  accent  that  appeals  to  our 
most  beneficent  impulses,  and  draws  us 
nearer  to  our  fellows. 

Lady  Blennerhassett  has  not  dwelt 
very  much  on  this  high  humanity  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  but  she  has  defined 
very  well  her  historical  position  in  these 
few  words  :  "  She  was  a  spiritual  link 
in  the  chain  of  a  great  transmission, 
and  she  imparted  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion, bred  up  under  despotic  pressure, 
the  liberal  opinions  which  she  had  with 
masculine  courage  preserved  through 
twelve  years  of  persecution." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  au- 
thor shows  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
other  illustrious  woman,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  polit- 
ical illusions  were  more  noble  and  her 
devotion  to  liberty  more  personal.  Beg- 
ging pardon  of  Madame  de  Beaumont, 
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Madame  de  Stael  was  not  what  Madame 
Roland  wished,  at  least,  to  be.  But  the 
serious  simplicity,  the  grave  sincerity, 
of  the  one  nature  detracts  nothing,  in 
contrast,  from  the  value  of  the  vastly 
wider  and  more  various,  more  compli- 
cated, and  more  vehement  character  of 
the  other ;  and  it  would  have  been  not 
only  just,  but  graceful,  to  have  depicted 
Madame  Roland  more  truly  here  than 
by  such  lines  as  these :  "  She  desired 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  not  only  because  it  offended  her 
sense  of  justice,  but  because  it  offended 
her  vanity.  Social  conditions  in  which 
there  was  no  place  for  her  must  for  that 
reason  be  immediately  destroyed,  and  in 
their  stead  must  stand  the  ideal  republic, 
the  chimera  of  her  solitary  dreams." 

Lady  Blennerhassett  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  somewhat  curious  fact  that 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Roland 
are  not  known  ever  to  have  met ;  that 
in  only  one  letter  of  Madame  Roland's, 
written  before  she  came  to  Paris,  does 
she  mention  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Ma- 
dame Roland's  name  never  once  occurs 
in  Madame  de  StaeTs  writings.  It  is 
conspicuously  absent  in  her  chapters  (in 
the  Considerations)  on  the  Girondins. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  these  volumes 
to  delineate  any  but  the  external  con- 
ditions of  the  personage  they  treat  of. 
The  author  does  not  analyze,  and  com- 
ments on  but  little,  the  various  relations 
in  which  Madame  de  Stael  stood  to  the 
many  distinguished  men  who  were  her 
friends  or  her  lovers,  her  guests  or  her 
hosts,  or  to  the  not  remarkable  men 
who  were  her  husbands.  In  this  respect 
she  follows  the  lines  marked  out  by 
Madame  de  StaeTs  first  and  perhaps 
best  biographer,  her  devotedly  attached 
cousin,  the  thoughtful  Madame  Necker 
de  Saussure.  This  reticence  of  her 
cousin  was  also  in  sympathy  with  the 
wishes  and  the  practice  of  her  children, 
who  were  guided  by  her  own  delicacy 
of  feeling  in  such  matters.  Her  son, 
the  editor  of  her  works,  in  explaining 


the  omission  from  them  of  her  letters, 
said,  "•  The  custom  which  has  been  in- 
troduced of  printing  the  letters  of  cele- 
brated persons  without  consideration  for 
their  memory,  and  of  seizing  upon  their 
moral  possessions,  is  a  disgrace  to  out- 
age, of  which  I  have  always  heard  my 
mother  speak  with  the  utmost  disap- 
proval." The  few  letters  to  her  friends 
that  have  been  here  and  there  published 
would  indicate  that  Madame  de  StaeTs 
moral  position  has  suffered  rather  than 
gained  by  this  dignified  silence  on  the 
part  of  her  family.  And  those  who 
care  for  her  reputation  have  especially 
regretted,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
that  there  was  nothing  from  her  own 
hand  to  oppose  to  the  extraordinarily 
disagreeable  representations  contained 
in  the  Journal  Intime  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, of  which  many  portions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  Internationale  in 
1887.  Her  would-be  defenders  comfort 
themselves  with  the  remembrance  that 
Joubert  said  of  him,  "This  man  is  to 
me 

'  Comme  un  violon  faux  qui  jure  sous  1'archet ; ' 

all  that  he  says  jars  on  me  [me  blesse 
I' esprit"]  ;  "  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Joubert  declared,  in  regard  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  "  Of  all  the  women  who  have 
appeared  in  print,  I  like  only  her  and 
Madame  de  SeVigneV'  In  full  sympa- 
thy with  him,  Madame  de  Beaumont, 
writing  to  him,  expresses  the  painful 
truth  in  the  words,  "  I  am  unhappy 
from  being  forced  to  see  how  the  lot 
of  the  woman  whom  I  so  deeply  love 
is  entangled  with  that  of  a  man  really 
deserving  to  be  hated." 

If  Lady  Blennerhassett  glides  smooth- 
ly over  this  part  of  Madame  de  StaeTs 
life,  she  somewhat  lingers  over  her  re- 
ligious attitude  in  her  last  days.  But 
these  indefinite  indications  of  the  ab- 
sence and  presence  of  personal  sympa- 
thy in  the  author  are  agreeable  rather 
than  otherwise  to  the  reader. 

In  the  qualities  that  mark  the  transla- 
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tion  there  is  nothing  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  reader  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  already  become  owners  of  the 
English  volumes,  as  well  as  of  those 
intending  to  purchase  them,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  a  few  of  the  countless  mis- 
takes which  (beside  the  fifty-two  more 
insignificant  ones  mentioned  in  the  Erra- 
ta) greatly  diminish  their  value.  The 
following  have  been  observed  only  in  a 
casual  examination  of  the  book ;  very 
many  more,  of  course,  would  be  dis- 
covered in  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
original  with  the  translation. 

To  the  simple  errata  may  be  added 
that  in  the  Translator's  Note  (of  only 
four  lines)  "  ehre  "  should  be  ihre.  In 
an  Italian  quotation  "  guidecar  "  should 
be  giudicar.  In  a  French  quotation 
"  une  voile  "  (a  sail)  should  be  un  voile 
(a  veil).  The  reference,  in  a  note,  on 
the  second  page  of  the  second  volume, 
to  Joubert  should  be  nine  lines  higher. 
It  is  curiously  misleading  as  it  now 
stands.  "  Rachel,"  who  is  constantly 
mentioned,  is  known  in  English  as  well 
as  German  literature  as  Rahel,  —  Rahel 
Levin,  the  wife  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense. 
"  Lettres  des  Provinces  "  should  be  Les 
Provinciates,  of  Pascal  ("  Lettres  e"crites 
. . .  a  un  provinciale  ").  The  royal  fam- 
ily were  not  "released  from  the  logo- 
grapher's  box,"  but  from  the  box  (loge) 
of  the  Logographe  (a  journal  of  the  day). 
The  Marquis  d'Agoult  did  not  demand 
that  a  major  of  the  guards  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  hall  where  the  Parliament 
was  sitting,  but  he  himself,  major  of  the 
guards,  demanded  admission.  The  Prin- 
cesse  de  Poix  was  not  the  "  god-daugh- 
ter "  of  the  Mare'chale  de  Beauvau.  She 
was  her  .ste/xlaughter  (Stieftochter),  her 
husband's  daughter.  The  Marquise  de 
Crequi  did  not  doubt  the  "  sanity,"  but 
the  intelligence,  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
On  page  208  of  the  second  volume, 
"  everything  that  teaches  experience  " 
should  be  everything  that  experience 
teaches.  On  page  218,  "  sport  "  should 
be  the  right  of  hunting.  The  name  of 


Dupont  de  Nemours  is  exchanged,  in  a 
well-known  story,  by  mistranslation,  for 
that  of  La  Hai-pe.  A  very  remarkable 
statement  is  made  that  a  criticism  (writ- 
ten about  1799)  "  ascribes  the  merit  to 
Sainte-Beuve  of,"  etc.  The  truth  is 
that  to  this  criticism  Sainte-Beuve  as- 
cribes the  merit  of,  etc.  The  trans- 
lator has  the  air  of  being  familiar  with 
"the  poetry  of  Aristotle,"  but  not  with 
his  Poetics.  "  The  marine  school,  which 
gave  to  English  romance  the  stamp," 
etc.,  is  a  delightfully  original  way  of 
speaking  of  the  Lake  school. 

Of  mistranslations  which  completely 
obscure  the  sense,  the  following  may  be 
cited  as  specimens  :  — 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Preface  it  is 
stated  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  "  in 
active  intercourse  with  all  the  celebrated 
people  of  her  day,  from  Voltaire  to 
Mirabeau,  from  Turgot  to  Bonaparte, 
[and]  she  never  concealed  her  predi- 
lection for  them."  Her  "  predilection  " 
for  Bonaparte  was  certainly  but  short- 
lived !  What  Lady  Blennerhassett  says 
is  that  she  always  avowed  her  liking 
for  animated  relations  —  "active  inter- 
course" (lebendiger  Beruhrung)  — with 
others. 

In  the  critical  period  preceding  Neck- 
er's  first  exile  from  Paris,  Miss  Gor- 
don Gumming  says,  unintelligibly  (and 
rendered  still  more  unintelligible  by  the 
context)  :  "  Necker  had  now  to  choose 
between  obeying  the  king  (and  thus 
closing  his  public  career)  and  the  prob- 
ability of  a  recall  to  the  ministry  if  he 
should  pay  no  heed  to  the  royal  com- 
mand. He  chose  the  latter  course,  now 
the  less  dangerous  of  the  two."  The 
true  translation  is  :  "  Necker  therefore 
saw  before  him  the  two  alternatives : 
either,  by  obeying  the  king,  to  bar  him- 
self from  access  to  the  public  ;  or,  by 
paying  no  attention  to  this  royal  com- 
mand, to  put  in  jeopardy,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  prospect  of  his  recall  to  the 
position  of  minister.  He  decided  on  the 
latter  course,  though  he  was  assured  it 
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was  the  most  perilous  one."  Lady  Blen- 
nerhassett  does  not  explain  why,  with 
this  assurance,  he  chose  it,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances are  matter  of  history,  and 
Miss  Gordon  Gumming  ought  to  have 
known  them. 

On  an  earlier  page  she  represents  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  as  saying,  "  The  presence 
of  ambitious  men  was  [is]  unbearable  to 
my  father  [during  his  first  retirement 
to  Coppet].  The  words  '  Only  those 
who  will  return  shall  receive  shelter ' 
ought  to  be  written  over  our  door." 
This  sentence  really  reads,  "  Over  the 
entrance  to  our  house  should  be  the 
words,  '  Here  are  lodged  only  those 
whose  faces  are  turned  to  the  past.' " 

In  describing  Calonne's  proposals  in 
1786,  the  translation  says,  "  Necker's 
project  for  an  assembly  in  all  the 
provinces,  which  had  been  rejected  by 
each  successive  government,  was  to  be 
put  into  practice."  Lady  Blennerhassett 
states  the  facts  thus :  "  Necker's  pro- 
gramme of  provincial  assemblies  in  all 
those  provinces  which  had  preserved  no 
standing  constitution  was  enlarged." 

After  the  first  mention  of  the  Comte 
Louis  de  Narbonne,  whom  Madame  de 
Stael  spoke  of  in  later  years  as  having 
been  loved  by  her  before  her  marriage, 
and  as  having  nevertheless  sued  at  that 
time  in  vain  for  her  hand,  Lady  Blen- 
nerhassett continues,  "  His  betrothal,  in 
1782,  to  another  lady  put  an  end  to  this 
episode  of  Mademoiselle  Necker's  six- 
teenth year."  Miss  Gordon  Gumming 
says,  "  His  betrothal  to  another  lady 
was  already  decided  in  1782,  when  she 
[Mademoiselle  Necker]  first  met  him, 
in  her  sixteenth  year ;  "  which  is  an  un- 
truthful complication  of  the  well-known, 
sufficiently  complicated,  and  long -con- 
tinued relations  between  Narbonne  and 
Madame  de  Stael. 

Later  she  makes  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  (as  it  was  believed  that 
Madame  Adelaide  was  his  mother)  "  no 
one  thought  it  strange  that  he  shared 
the  position  of  the  young  king's  aunts 


at  court  "  !  The  truth,  as  Lady  Blen- 
nerhassett states,  is  that  this  brilliant 
young  officer  was  made  one  of  "  the 
household  "  (der  Hof stoat)  of  the  prin- 
cesses. 

On  the  next  page,  speaking  of  his 
wife,  the  translation  says,  "  At  the  time 
of  her  marriage  the  young  girl  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.  She  presented 
her  husband  with  two  daughters,  and 
died,  at  Macon,  at  the  age  of  eighteen." 
Lady  Blennerhassett  says,  "She  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  two  daughters, 
and  died,  long  after  him,  at  Macon,  an 
eighty-year  old  woman."  Miss  Gordon 
Gumming,  having  killed  her,  does  not 
hesitate  to  bring  her  to  life  again  a 
few  pages  afterward  and  a  few  years 
later. 

The  translations  of  the  often  long 
quotations  from  French  authors  —  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  herself,  Rousseau,  etc.  — 
are  made  through  the  German.  Lady 
Blennerhassett's  translations  are  fairly 
good,  but  not  perfectly  literal,  nor  al- 
ways suggestive  of  the  full  meaning,  so 
that  they  lend  themselves,  in  Miss  Gor- 
don Cumming's  hands,  to  extraordinary 
perversions  of  the  meaning.  For  ex- 
ample, a  passage  from  Rousseau,  which, 
when  carefully  rendered,  reads,  "  They 
[women]  need  great  strength  of  soul. 
Their  passions  and  their  destiny  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other  in  a  country 
where  fate  often  imposes  on  women  the 
law  of  never  loving,"  is  thus  given : 
"They  require  great  self-control.  Their 
passions  and  their  impulses  are  always 
in  opposition  to  the  customs  of  a  country 
where  they  are,  as  a  rule,  forbidden  to 
give  expression  to  their  affections." 

Again :  "  I  could  wish,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  —  Miss  Gordon  Gumming 
thinks,  —  "I  could  wish  that  Rousseau 
had  described  Julie  as  the  victim  of  her 
kind  heart."  What  Madame  de  Stael 
really  wished  was  that  Rousseau  "  had 
depicted  Julie  as  guilty  only  of  the  pas- 
sion of  her  heart." 

Some   of   the   opening    sentences  of 
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Madame  <le  StaeTs  Considerations  sur 
la  Revolution  Franr-aise  run  thus : 
"  Those  who  consider  it  [the  Revolu- 
tion] as  an  accidental  event  have  re- 
garded  neither  the  past  nor  the  future. 
They  have  confused  the  actors  with  the 
play,  and  to  satisfy  their  passions  they 
lun  r  attributed  to  men  of  the  moment 
that  which  centuries  had  prepared." 
Miss  Gordon  Gumming  has  this,  "  They 
have  .  .  .  ascribed  the  work  of  centu- 
ries to  the  passions  of  men  of  the  mo- 
ment." 

But  the  complications  of  a  double 
translation  are  not  necessary  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  really  remarkable  ability 
in  modification  of  the  original  thought 
and  expression.  The  cleverness  of  such 
work  as  this  is  great :  "  When  Nature 
strikes  a  chord,"  as  Herder  says,  "  the 
secret  growth  of  talent  produces  scarce- 
ly understood  or  recognized  storms  and 
visions,  which,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
take  the  form  of  ideals,  which  then  be- 
come Werther,  Posa,  Re*ne",  Delphine, 
or  Corinne."  There  is  a  little  less  con- 
fusion of  metaphors  if  we  thus  "  eng- 
lish  "  poor  Herder  :  "  From  the  secret 
places  of  a  gifted  soul,  when  Nature 
sounds  an  accord,  pour  forth  rushing, 
visionary  crowds  that  cannot  be  clear- 
ly understood  or  recognized  until  they 
shape  themselves,  in  after  hours,  into 
ideal  forms,  which  then  receive  the 
names  of  Werther,"  etc. 

Elsewhere  there  is  a  serious  confu- 
sion produced  by  an  erroneous  placing 
of  quotation  marks,  so  that  one  is  led 
to  read  Lady  Blennerhassett's  observa- 
tions as  proceeding  from  Madame  de 
Stael.  A  somewhat  similar  carelessness 
is  shown  in  the  retention  (in  notes)  of 
references  belonging  to  omitted  passages. 

Mistakes  and  misrepresentations  of  a 


different  kind  may  be  typified  by  this 
passage  :  "  It  has  been  advanced  that 
the  words  at  the  close  of  Delphine  [some 
lines  are  then  quoted]  were  also  the 
last  words  of  Gwendolen  in  Daniel  De- 
ronda."  The  reference  is  to  Lord  Ac- 
ton, who  has  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
sources  of  George  Eliot's  thoughts,  "  She 
[George  Eliot]  had  read  Delphine,  and 
the  conclusion  of  Delphine  [that  is,  the 
moral  "  conclusion  "]  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  story  of  Gwendolen."  And  he 
then  quotes  the  passage  from  Delphiue 
given  by  Lady  Blennerhassett.  This 
passage  is  not  "  at  the  close  "  of  Del- 
phine, and  is  not  referred  to,  quoted, 
nor  imitated  in  Daniel  Deronda.  But, 
unluckily,  Miss  Gordon  Gumming  was 
not  saved  by  familiarity  with  either  the 
English  or  French  novel  from  translat- 
ing "  das  letze  Wort  von  Gwendolen  " 
literally,  and  she  did  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  up  the  citation  from  Lord 
Acton.  A  wonderful  completeness  of 
ignorance  and  carelessness  is  shown  in 
her  representing  poor  Delphine  as  "  once 
more  proposing,"  instead  of  once  more 
refusing  ("  sie  ein  letztes  mal  an- 
schliigt "),  to  be  the  wife  of  M.  de  Va- 
lorbe. 

The  statement  that  this  work  is  only 
"  slightly  abridged  "  from  the  original 
should  be  controverted.  It  may  be 
judged,  from  a  hasty  calculation,  that 
perhaps  a  sixth  is  omitted,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  omission  is  five  or  six  or 
more  pages  of  considerable  importance. 
But  the  often  injudicious  omission  of 
sentences  and  half  sentences  is  almost 
more  annoying  as  being  less  easily 
traced,  since  no  indication  is  given  of 
the  place  of  any  omissions.  The  admi- 
rable index  of  the  original  is  contracted 
from  sixty-five  pages  to  twenty. 
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IT  was  a  misfortune  for  Carlyle's 
memory  that  his  literary  executor,  aided 
by  the  old  man's  saddened  and  pathetic 
autobiography,  should  have  popularized 
at  once  an  erroneous  and  unfavorable 
view  of  him,  which  by  the  very  vigor 
and  distinction  of  its  traits  will  yield 
very  slowly,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  in 
this  generation,  to  a  truer  and  less  sensa- 
tional estimate  ;  but  it  is  also  great  good 
fortune  that  among  his  friends  there  was 
one,  sufficiently  assured  of  Carlyle's  own 
worthiness  and  careful  for  its  public  re- 
pute and  sufficiently  wise  not  to  enter 
into  unprofitable  controversy,  who  was 
willing  to  give  time  to  the  somewhat 
thankless  task  of  reediting  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  mangled  documents,  and  of 
adding  such  a  fuller  selection  from  the 
materials  of  biography  as  would  place 
the  reader  in  a  position  to  correct  for 
himself  the  mistaken  impressions  already 
current.  The  lines  of  character,  it  is 
true,  are  the  same  ;  they  could  not  fail 
to  declare  themselves  in  any  biography 
made  from  the  original  matter.  The 
difference  in  the  rendering  is  one  of  de- 
gree, of  contrast  and  relief,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  among  themselves  ;  and 
this  is  as  important  in  literary  characteri- 
zation as  the  modeling  of  the  face  in  por- 
trait-busts. The  features  may  be  large 
and  bold,  even  coarse  in  mass,  and  yet 
be  so  touched  by  indescribable  minute 
changes  of  the  moods  that  have  swept 
over  the  face  in  a  lifetime  as  to  have  re- 
finement and  impi-essiveness,  and  be  as 
attractive  as  more  formal  beauty  ;  and 
the  editor  of  these  letters  has  given  just 
that  correction  of  proportion  in  Carlyle's 
traits  as  to  transform  a  sensational  and 
almost  theatrical  figure  into  a  true  pic- 
ture. Any  one,  therefore,  who  by  a  par- 
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donable  mistake  might  think  this  new 
volume  upon  Carlyle  a  continuation  and 
dilution  of  a  twice-told  tale  would  be 
greatly  in  error ;  it,  together  with  the 
other  volumes  from  the  same  hand,  is 
the  surest  source  of  knowledge  in  re- 
spect to  Carlyle,  the  authentic  record  and 
original  for  the  beginning  of  any  just 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  man  as  he  in 
fact  was. 

The  present  volume  covers  the  second 
period  of  Carlyle's  career,  after  his  first 
apprenticeship  was  served,  from  his  mar- 
riage to  the  establishment  of  his  London 
reputation.  This  extends  from  his  thirty- 
first  to  his  forty-first  year.  They  were 
not  years  of  formation,  but  of  the  find- 
ing and  slow  mastery  of  his  vehicle  of 
expression,  in  the  more  striking  of  his 
miscellanies,  the  Sartor  Resartus,  and  the 
French  Revolution.  Some  portions  of 
a  few  of  these  letters  have  already  ap- 
peared, with  material  errors,  in  Froude's 
work ;  but  as  a  whole  they  are  new, 
and  practically  they  are  his  family  corre- 
spondence. They  contain  references  to 
all  his  literary  affairs,  whether  of  busi- 
ness or  of  composition,  and  one  finds  in 
them  about  all  that  is  known  of  those 
experiments  —  such  as  his  novel,  Rein- 
f red  Wooton  —  which  came  to  naught. 
They  describe  incidentally  the  acquaint- 
ances lie  made  with  literary  men,  ed- 
itors, publishers,  and  admirers.  They 
give  details  of  his  daily  life  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  Craigenputtock  and  London, 
with  the  fullness  that  is  natural  in  home 
letters.  They  are  rich  in  local  allusions, 
in  sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  coun- 
try, peculiarities  of  waifs  and  stragglers 
in  life's  progress,  and  generally  in  the 
picturesque  and  homely  trifles  which  a 
keen  eye  sees  by  the  way  in  humble 
affairs.  They  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves in  their  several  ways  ;  but  the 
main  point  is  the  ample  and  convincing 
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illustration  they  afford  of  the  kindliness 
of  Carlyle's  heart,  his  close  attachment 
to  his  blood-kindred,  and  his  thoughtful 
helpfulness  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  friendly  relations.  A  more  beauti- 
ful family  life  in  the  moral  sense  seldom 
gets  into  the  records  of  literature.  Car- 
lyle's genius  and  stronger  nature  made 
him  the  stay  of  the  younger  children 
and  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to 
his  parents  ;  and  he  felt  the  duty  laid 
upon  him  to  encourage  and  sustain  the 
othei'S  in  what  was  always  a  hard  strug- 
gle either  for  material  or  intellectual 
progress.  There  was  naturally  a  more 
intimate  bond  between  himself  and  his 
brother  John,  because  both  were  definite- 
ly engaged  in  the  intellectual  life.  The 
"  Doctor  "  found  it  difficult  to  establish 
himself  in  his  profession,  and  would 
rather  have  pursued  literature  as  his 
calling  ;  but  Carlyle's  advice  was  always 
that  he  should  yield  that  ambition  as 
unprofitable,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  he  gives  this 
counsel  with  constant  discretion  and 
sympathy.  John  Carlyle,  too,  being  so 
much  upon  the  Continent,  was  properly 
the  recipient  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
letters.  But  "  Alick,"  who  was  farming 
in  a  hopeless  fashion,  was  also  very  near 
in  Carlyle's  sympathies,  and  the  letters 
between  them,  so  differently  placed  as 
they  were  in  culture  and  circumstances, 
are  the  pure  spirit  of  brotherliness.  To 
his  sisters,  likewise,  he  constantly  wrote 
with  interest  in  their  welfare  and  with 
excellent  admonition  of  the  man's  kind. 
The  most  attractive  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence, however,  is  that  addressed  to 
his  mother.  His  filial  feeling  for  her  was 
perhaps  intensified  by  that  difference  in 
the  forms  of  their  apprehension  of  reli- 
gious truth,  which  he  endeavored  to  con- 
vince her  was  superficial  and  immate- 
rial ;  but  apart  from  this,  his  efforts  to 
make  her  understand  him,  to  have  her 
keep  company  with  him  in  his  literary 
work  and  get  some  sense  of  what  he 
was  trying  to  do  in  the  world,  are  at 


times  pathetic.  He  taught  her  to  write, 
in  order  that  she  might  have  direct 
expression  for  herself  in  absence  from 
him  ;  he  sent  her  books  and  magazines, 
which  she  read  ;  and  in  all  possible  ways 
he  strove  to  render  the  necessary  differ- 
ence between  them,  owing  to  his  edu- 
cation, of  no  account.  There  seems  to 
have  been  little  need  of  this  ;  for  she 
was  a  trusting  soul,  and  she  gave  him 
trust.  She  was  anxious  for  his  world- 
ly affairs  and  his  health  in  the  main, 
leaving  other  matters  to  the  counsels  of 
Providence.  It  was  partly  this  anxiety 
of  his  mother,  the  editor  says,  which  led 
to  Carlyle's  undue  and  disturbing  at- 
tention to  and  expression  of  his  bodily 
ills.  One  interesting  letter,  written  by 
his  mother,  is  given  here,  and  it  tells 
us  more  of  her  than  any  indirect  words. 
The  relation  between  the  two  was  well 
worth  bringing  out  with  clearness  and 
fullness. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  Carlyle's  life 
with  his  own  family,  so  simply  and  con- 
scientiously sustained,  which  discloses 
the  habitual  kindness  and  tenderness  of 
his  nature.  He  was  often  incompletely 
appreciative  of  virtues  in  others,  when 
they  were  not  the  virtues  that  stood  first 
in  his  decalogue  ;  he  was  hasty  and  rough 
in  words  of  depreciation  when  his  heart 
was  not  touched  ;  but,  though  this  was  so, 
he  had  readiness  to  make  friends,  was 
hospitable  to  those  who  made  any  appeal 
to  him  by  intelligence  or  honorable  effort 
in  life  or  mere  affection,  and  was  faith- 
ful to  his  friends.  The  history  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Jeffrey  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  both  men. 
They  were  too  far  apart  in  age,  cul- 
ture, position,  and  the  business  of  life  to 
be  closely  and  long  allied ;  but  Jeffrey 
was  cordial  and  helpful,  and  Carlyle  was 
gratified  and  grateful,  and  perhaps  the 
two  mutually  regretted  the  impassable 
barriers  between  them.  The  chief  of 
these  was  that  Jeffuey  was  in  a  position 
to  be  a  patron,  and  Carlyle  was  very 
sensitive  to  the  conduct  of  a  man  so 
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placed.  It  is  more  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  did  not  separate  unpleasantly 
than  that  they  permitted  each  quietly  to 
go  his  way,  when  the  most  possible  had 
been  done.  This  episode  of  Jeffrey's 
life  will  be  an  honor  to  him,  and  to  Car- 
lyle  it  brings  no  discredit ;  better  for- 
tune than  this  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Edward  Irving  in  some  ways  was  a  man 
to  try  Carlyle's  temperament  even  more 
than  Jeffrey.  He  drifted  into  what  was 
to  Carlyle  the  worst  abomination,  —  self- 
delusion  deluding  others  with  mistakes 
which  were  the  very  spirit  of  unreason 
in  religious  matters ;  but  his  early  love 
for  bis  old  friend,  the  old  Annandale 
affection,  was  sufficient  even  for  this 
trial.  He  mourns  over  Irving's  courses  ; 
in  private  he  denounces  the  poor  errors, 
but  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  he  is 
charity  itself.  The  anecdotes  of  their 
occasional  meetings  are  full  of  touches 
of  humanity.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
Carlyle  kept  away  from  him  mainly,  but 
under  the  circumstances  that  was  doubt- 
less the  wisest  course.  His  ready  ap- 
preciation of  Mill  and  Sterling  is  also 
proof  of  his  openness  to  friendship  on 
high  terms.  The  history  of  the  burning 
of  the  manuscript  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  honorable  to  both  Mill  and 
Carlyle,  and  it  is  told  here  very  fully. 
Carlyle,  however,  remembered  it  too 
much  and  too  long  with  a  sense  of  in- 
jury ;  he  forgave,  but  he  had  not  the 
higher  virtue  to  forget.  Mill,  one  would 
say,  was  the  more  attached  of  the  two 
friends.  His  constant  consideration  for 
and  aid  to  Carlyle  are  duly  recorded 
by  the  latter,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  more  warmth  in  the  giver  than 
the  taker.  The  position  was  one  nat- 
urally irksome  to  a  man  of  Carlyle's 
stamp,  who  was  least  fitted  to  receive 
benefits. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  close  this  list 
without  reference  to  Carlyle's  care  for 


the  nameless  people  who  came  near  to 
him  in  one  or  another  way.  He  was 
never  indifferent  to  them,  though  their 
weakness  was  painful  to  him.  The  in- 
stance of  the  poor  creature  Glen,  who 
was  one  of  his  first  disciples  and  after- 
ward failed  in  mind,  is  one  which  recalls 
the  example  of  Johnson's  care  for  the 
outcasts  of  fortune. 

Any  book  which  reveals  something 
new  of  Carlyle  opens  many  subjects  of 
reflection  in  respect  to  his  extraordinary 
life,  but  it  is  not  needful  to  follow  them 
out  here,  for  their  character  and  tenden- 
cy are  well  known.  These  letters,  which 
afford  a  complete  history  of  an  impor- 
tant decade  in  his  career,  are  principally 
valuable  because  of  the  truthfulness  with 
which  they  render  the  story ;  they  show 
that  he  lived  what  he  taught,  and  came 
to  his  principles  by  consulting  life  itself, 
and  not  books ;  they  are  a  useful  com- 
mentary on  his  works,  but  perhaps  of 
more  permanent  human  —  we  do  not  say 
intellectual  —  interest ;  the  life  was  the 
test  of  all. 

We  have  indicated,  however  incom- 
pletely, the  lines  in  which  these  letters 
modify  Froude's  exaggeration  of  Car- 
lyle's less  pleasant  traits,  and  bring  out 
those  which  Froude  obscured  or  slurred 
over.  The  reader  of  them  will  justly 
think  of  Carlyle  as  a  kind,  generous, 
and  faithful  man,  with  great  tenderness 
of  heart,  notwithstanding  his  defects  of 
temper,  his  complaining  and  rhetorical- 
ly desperate  moods.  He  was  mixed  of 
great  qualities,  and  in  genius  such  a 
combination  requires  careful  observation 
and  delicate  analysis.  The  editor's  work 
is  too  well  known  to  be  praised  ;  but  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  the 
tact  with  which  he  has  treated  his  task, 
and  the  courteous  skill  with  which  he 
has  avoided  animadverting  unnecessarily 
upon  the  deficiencies  of  Carlyle's  former 
editor. 
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Butterfly  ^T  naPPenetl  to  me  once  to 

Psychology,  spend  a  long  summer  after- 
noon under  a  linden-tree,  reading  Mid- 
dlemarch.  The  branches  were  loaded 
with  blossoms,  and  the  heavy  perfume 
attracted  the  bees  from  far  and  near,  in- 
somuch that  my  ears  were  all  the  time 
full  of  their  humming.  Butterflies  also 
came,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  and 
silently.  Whenever  I  looked  up  from 
my  book  I  was  sure  to  find  at  least  one 
or  two  fluttering  overhead.  They  were 
mostly  of  three  of  our  larger  sorts,  —  the 
Turnus,  the  Troilus,  and  the  Archippus 
(what  noble  names!),  beautifully  con- 
trasted in  color.  The  Turnus  specimens 
were  evidently  the  remnant  of  a  brood 
which  had  nearly  passed  away ;  their 
tattered  wings  showed  that  they  had 
been  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  long  life,  as  butterflies  reckon.  Some 
of  them  were  painful  to  look  at,  and  I 
remember  one  in  particular  so  maimed 
and  helpless  that  I  got  up  from  my  seat 
and  stepped  upon  it.  It  seemed  an  act 
of  mercy  to  send  the  wretched  cripple 
after  its  kindred.  As  I  looked  at  these 
loiterers,  with  their  frayed  and  faded 
wings,  —  some  of  them  half  gone,  —  I 
found  myself,  almost  before  I  knew  it, 
thinking  of  Dorothea  Brooke,  of  whose 
lofty  ideals,  bitter  disappointments,  and 
partial  joys  I  was  reviewing  the  story. 
After  all,  was  there  really  any  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  two  lives  ?  One 
was  longer,  the  other  shorter  ;  but  only 
as  one  dewdrop  outlasts  another  on  the 
grass. 

"  A  moment's  halt,  a  momentary  taste 
Of  Being  from  the  well  amid  the  waste, 
And  lo  !   the  phantom  caravan  lias  reach' d 
The  Nothing  it  set  out  from." 

Then  I  fell  to  musing,  as  I  l»d  often 
done  before,  upon  the  mystery  of  an  in- 
sect's life  and  mind. 

This  tiger  swallow-tail,  that  I  had  just 


trodden  into  the  ground,  —  what  could 
have  been  its  impressions  of  this  curious 
world  whareinto  it  had  been  ushered  so 
unceremoniously,  and  in  which  its  day  had 
been  so  transient  ?  A  month  ago,  a  lit- 
tle more  or  a  little  less,  it  had  emerged 
from  its  silken  shroud,  dried  its  splendid 
party-colored  wings  in  the  sun,  and  forth- 
with had  gone  sailing  away,  over  the 
pasture  and  through  the  wood,  in  quest 
of  something,  it  eould  hardly  have 
known  what.  Nobody  had  welcomed  it. 
When  it  came,  the  last  of  its  ancestors 
were  already  among  the  ancients.  With- 
out father  or  mother,  without  infancy 
or  childhood,  it  was  born  full-grown, 
and  set  out,  once  for  all,  upon  an  inde- 
pendent adult  existence.  What  such  a 
state  of  being  may  be  like  let  those  im- 
agine who  can. 

It  was  born  adult,  I  say ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  freer  from  care  than 
the  most  favored  of  human  children. 
No  one  ever  gave  it  a  lesson  or  set  it  a 
task.  It  was  never  restrained  nor  re- 
proved ;  neither  its  own  conscience  nor 
any  outward  authority  ever  imposed  the 
lightest  check  upon  its  desires.  It  had 
nobody's  pleasure  to  think  of  but  its 
own  ;  for  as  it  was  born  too  late  to  know 
father  or  mother,  so  also  it  died  too 
soon  to  see  its  own  offspring.  It  made 
no  plans,  needed  no  estate,  was  subject 
to  no  ambition.  Summer  was  here 
when  it  came  forth,  and  summer  was 
still  here  when  it  passed  away.  It  was 
born,  it  lived  upon  honey,  it  loved,  and 
it  died.  Happy  and  brief  biography ! 

Happy  and  brief,  but  what  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  are  suggested  by  it ! 
Did  the  creature  know  anything  of  its 
preexistence,  either  in  the  chrysalis  or 
earlier  ?  If  so,  did  it  look  back  upon 
that  far-away  time  as  upon  a  golden 
age  ?  Or  was  it  really  as  careless  as  it 
seemed,  neither  brooding  over  the  past 
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nor  dreaming  of  the  future  ?  "\V:is  il 
aware  of  its  own  beauty,  seeing  itself 
some  clay  reflected  in  the  pool  as  it  came 
to  the  edge  to  drink  ?  Did  it  recognize 
smaller  butterflies  —  the  white  and  the 
yellow,  and  even  the  diminutive  "  cop- 
per "  —  as  poor  relations  ;  felicitating 
itself,  meanwhile,  upon  its  own  superior 
size,  its  brilliant  orange-red  eye-spots, 
and  its  gorgeous  tails  ?  Did  it  mourn 
over  its  faded  broken  wings  as  age  came 
on,  or  when  an  unexpected  gust  drove 
it  sharply  against  a  thorn  ?  Or  was  it 
enabled  to  take  every  mischance  and 
change  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  perceiv- 
ing all  such  evils  to  have  their  place  in 
the  order  of  nature  ?  Was  it  frightened 
when  the  first  night  settled  down  upon 
it,  —  the  horrible  black  darkness,  that 
seemed  to  be  making  a  sudden  end  of 
all  things  ?  As  it  saw  a  caterpillar  here 
and  there,  did  it  ever  suspect  any  re- 
lationship between  the  hairy  crawling 
thing  and  itself ;  or  would  it  have  been 
mortally  offended  with  any  profane  lep- 
idopteran  Darwin  who  should  have  hint- 
ed at  such  a  possibility  ? 

The  Antiopa  butterfly,  according  to 
some  authorities  a  near  relative  of  the 
tiger  swallow-tail,  has  long  been  espe- 
cially attractive  to  me  because  of  its 
habit  of  passing  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
hibernation,  and  then  reappearing  upon 
the  wing  before  the  very  earliest  of  the 
spring  flowers.  A  year  ago,  Easter  fell 
upon  the  first  day  of  April.  I  spent 
the  morning  out-of-doors,  hoping  to  dis- 
cover some  first  faint  tokens  of  a  resur- 
rection. Nor  was  I  disappointed.  In 
a  sunny  stretch  of  the  lonely  road,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  five  of  these  large 
"  mourning-cloaks,"  all  of  them  spread 
flat  upon  the  wet  gravel,  sucking  up  the 
moisture  while  the  sun  warmed  their 
wings.  What  sight  more  appropriate 
for  Easter !  I  thought.  These  butter- 
flies had  died  in  October,  and  this  very 
morning  had  come  to  life  again. 

Then,  as  before  under  the  linden-tree, 
I  fell  to  wondering.  What  were  they 


thinking  about,  these  creatures  so  lately 
born  from  the  dead  ?  Did  they  re- 
member their  last  year's  existence  ?  And 
what  could  they  possibly  make  of  this 
brown  and  desolate  world,  so  unlike  the 
lingering  autumnal  glories  amid  which, 
five  or  six  months  ago,  they  had  "  fallen 
asleep  "  ?  Perhaps  they  had  been  dream- 
ing. In  any  event,  they  could  have  no 
idea  of  the  ice  and  snow,  the  storms  and 
the  frightful  cold,  through  which  they 
had  passed.  It  was  marvelous  how  such 
frail  atoms  had  withstood  such  expo- 
sure ;  yet  here  they  were,  as  good  as 
new,  and  so  happily  endowed  that  they 
had  no  need  to  wait  for  blossoms,  but 
could  draw  fresh  life  from  the  very  mire 
of  the  street. 

This  last  trait,  so  curiously  out  of 
character,  as  it  seems  to  us,  suggests  one 
further  inquiry :  Have  butterflies  an 
aesthetic  faculty  ?  They  appreciate  each 
other's  adornments,  of  course.  Other- 
wise, what  becomes  of  the  accepted  doc- 
trine of  sexual  selection  ?  And  if  they 
are  pleased  with  each  other's  beauty, 
what  is  to  hinder  our  believing  that  they 
enjoy  also  the  bright  colors  and  dainty 
shapes  of  the  flowers  on  which  they  feed  ? 
As  I  came  out  upon  the  veranda  of  a 
summer  hotel,  two  or  three  friends  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh,  Mr. ,  you  should 

have  been  here  a  few  minutes  ago  ;  you 
would  have  seen  something  quite  in  your 
line.  A  butterfly  was  fluttering  over 
the  lawn,  and,  noticing  what  it  took  for 
a  dandelion,  it  was  just  settling  down 
upon  it,  when  behold,  the  dandelion 
moved,  and  proved  to  be  a  goldfinch  !  " 
Evidently  the  insect  had  an  eye  for  col- 
or, and  was  quite  like  one  of  us  in  its 
capacity  for  being  deceived. 

To  butterflies,  as  to  angels,  all  things 
are  pure.  They  extract  honey  from 
the  vilest  of  materials.  But  their  tastes 
and  propensities  are  in  some  respects 
the  very  opposite  of  angelic  ;  being,  in 
fact,  thoroughly  human.  All  observers 
must  have  been  struck  with  their  quite 
Hibernian  fondness  for  a  shindy.  Two 
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of  the  same  kind  seldom  come  within 
hail  of  each  other  without  a  little  set-to, 
just  for  sociability's  sake,  as  it  were  ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  dozen  or  more  gath- 
ered thickly  about  a  precious  bit  of 
moist  earth,  all  crowding  and  pusliing 
for  place  in  a  manner  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  most  patriotic  of  office-seekers. 

It  is  my  private  heresy,  perhaps,  this 
strong  anthropomorphic  turn  of  mind 
which  impels  me  to  assume  the  presence 
of  a  soul  in  all  animals,  even  in  these 
airy  nothings ;  and,  having  assumed  its 
existence,  to  speculate  as  to  what  goes 
on  within  it.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  such  questions  as  I  have  been  rais- 
ing are  not  to  be  answered.  They  are 
not  meant  to  be  answered.  But  I  please 
myself  with  asking  them,  nevertheless, 
having  little  sympathy  with  those  pre- 
cise intellectual  economists  who  count  it 
a  waste  to  let  the  fancy  play  with  insol- 
uble mysteries.  Why  is  fancy  winged, 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  it  is  never  to 
disport  itself  in  fields  out  of  which  the 
clumsy,  heavy-footed  understanding  is 
debarred  ? 

—  Familiar  as  is  the  fact  that 
some  persons  have  no  sense 
of  fitness,  who  does  not  feel  surprise  at 
particular  manifestations  of  this  defi- 
ciency? We  are  prepared,  indeed,  to 
meet  with  persons  who  like  vinegar  on 
eggs,  or  molasses  on  fried  potatoes. 
Only  a  highly  civilized  few  question  the 
merit  of  that  strange  compound  known 
as  strawberry  lemonade,  and  every  ex- 
perienced observer  expects  red-haired 
people  to  wear  deep  blue.  Yet  our 
equanimity  is  liable  to  be  overthrown  by 
inharmonious  combinations  which  we 
have  never  imagined. 

Composers  of  signs,  advertisements, 
etc.,  evidently  lack  the  sense  of  fitness 
as  they  lack  other  attributes  of  a  refined 
mind.  Not  long  ago,  I  saw  inscribed 
in  large  letters  on  a  drug-store  window : 
"  Given  Away.  The  Popular  Novel 
Robert  Elsmere.  With  a  Cake  of  Fir 
Balsam  Soap."  Soon  after,  another 
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firm,  perhaps  in  emulation,  advertised  : 
"  Robert  Elsmere,  Gladstone's  Review, 
and  a  Cake  of  Fir  Balsam  Soap,  all  for 
17  cents."  About  the  same  time,  I  saw 
hanging  in  a  window  the  likenesses  of 
Harrison,  Morton,  Cleveland,  Thurman, 
and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  with  a  tag  attached, 
—  "5  cts.  for  the  whole  5."  There  was 
a  certain  fitness  in  this,  since  the  presi- 
dential election  was  past ;  but  there  was 
also  an  undeniable  incongruity.  Going 
back  to  the  year  of  the  Pinafore  craze, 
when  a  quotation  from  Pinafore  was 
regarded  as  a  charm  which  would  impart 
virtue  to  any  accompanying  words,  I 
recollect  that  a  highly  respectable  cloth- 
ing-house displayed  a  huge  sign  where- 
on the  inscription  ran  thus :  "  Matinee 
To-Day.  Send  your  Sisters  and  your 

Cousins  and  your  Aunts  to  K 's  for 

Coats  and  Pantaloons." 

We  so  often  hear  extravagant  words 
applied  to  trifling  objects  that  rhetorical 
incongruities  pass  almost  unchallenged, 
save  when  they  take  the  form  of  under- 
statement. A  teacher,  doubtless  hard- 
ened to  school-girl  use  of  "  simply  aw- 
ful," "  perfectly  terrible,"  and  "  I 
thought  I  should  die,"  was  quite  taken 
aback  when  the  story  of  Brooks's  assault 
on  Senator  Sumner  called  forth  from 
one  of  her  class  the  remark,  "  Why ! 
I  think  he  was  very  rude  ;  don't  you  ?  " 
One  Christmas  time  I  witnessed  an  in- 
congruous association  which  struck  me 
forcibly,  because  it  seemed  to  exhibit 
a  touch  of  the  irony  of  Fate.  A  New 
England  man,  having  purchased  an  ever- 
green cross,  and  casting  about  for  a  place 
to  hang  it,  ended  by  suspending  it  from 
the  frame  of  The  Pilgrims  Signing  the 
Compact ;  which  arrangement  he  then 
surveyed  with  innocent  complacency. 
Why  there  —  I  was  struck  by  that  pas- 
Motherfta  s^e  in  the  Contributors'  Club 
Fiction.  {n  the  June  Atlantic  where  it 
is  asked,  "  Where  are  the  mothers  in 
fiction  ?  "  They  are  certainly  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence.  Take  the  Waver- 
leys,  and  with  the  exception  of  Lady 
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Ashton  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir 
and  the  Countess  of  Derby  in  Peveril, 
both  historical  characters  by  the  bye, 
there  is  hardly  a  mother  to  be  found. 
Rose  Bradwardine,  Flora  Maclvor, 
Lucy  Bertram,  Julia  Mannering,  Isa- 
bella Wardour,  Die  Vernon,  Jeanie  and 
Effie  Deans,  Annot  Lyle,  Minna  and 
Brenda  Troil,  Rowena  and  Rebecca, 
Mary  Avenel,  Catherine  Seyton,  Eve- 
line Beranger,  Edith  Plantagenet,  Clara 
Mowbray,  Alice  Bridgenorth,  Alice  Lee, 
Isabelle  of  Croye,  Anne  of  Geierstein, 
Margaret  Ramsay,  Lilias  Redgauntlet, 
are  every  one  of  them  motherless  girls. 
Most  of  these  have  fathers,  or  uncles 
who  are  in  the  place  of  fathers.  I  sup- 
pose the  reason  of  this  to  be  that  fiction 
delights  in  the  contrast  of  characters,  and 
if  a  mother  is  permitted  to  a  heroine 
she  is  a  mere  foil,  —  like  Mrs.  Nickleby 
to  Kate,  or  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden 
to  Edith,  —  while  the  father  is  like  the 
"  parient "  of  Dinah,  the  beloved  of 
Willikens,  the  obstacle,  fatal  or  to  be 
vanquished  as  the  story  demands  tragedy 
or  comedy.  The  hero  is  pictured  at  that 
period  when  the  apron-string  is  cut  loose 
and  his  action  is  outside  his  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  heroine  challenges 
sympathy  by  her  state  of  semi-orphan- 
age, and  of  the  two  parents  the  mother 


is  the  convenient  one  to  consign  to  an 
early  grave. 

In  modern  fiction,  Thackeray  is  an  ex- 
ception. Amelia  in  Vanity  Fair,  Helen 
Pendennis,  Lady  Castlewood  in  Esmond, 
and  Rachel  Esmond  Warrington  in  The 
Virginians  are  certainly  mothers  whose 
maternal  influence  is  not  slight.  Then 
Charles  Kingsley's  Mrs.  Leigh  in  West- 
ward Ho !  and  Alton  Locke's  mother  are 
by  no  means  nonentities. 

If  we  go  to  the  English  dramatists, 
Hamlet  and  his  mother  are  at  once  sug- 
gested ;  and  there  is  another  very  power- 
ful play,  the  name  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, in  which  a  son  rebukes  his  mother 
for  her  sinful  plot  to  sell  her  daughter's 
honor.  Yet  as  a  rule  the  drama  follows 
the  path  of  the  novel.  Why  is  there 
not  here  a  new  and  untried  field  ?  In 
real  life  the  mother  is  often  a  very  strong 
factor  in  a  son's  career,  and  this  might 
be  used  with  great  effect. 

In  the  daughter's  case,  the  old  saw 
possibly  expresses  the  necessity  which 
fiction  has  conformed  itself  to :  — 

"  My  son  is  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife, 
My  daughter  's  my  daughter  all  her  life." 

Therefore  the  only  way  to  give  the 
daughter  fair  play  and  happy  matrimony 
is  by  the  early  extinction  of  the  mater- 
nal hindrance. 
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Bibliography  and  Books  of  Reference.  The 
third  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Chambers' s 
Encyclopaedia  (Lippincott)  covers  Catarrh  to 
Dion.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  marked  by 
compactness  of  statement  and  range  of  sub- 
ject. It  was  prepared  primarily  for  English 
readers,  and  therefore  is  more  or  less  insular 
in  plan.  Thus,  as  including  a  gazetteer,  it 
finds  a  place  for  Colney  Hatch,  but  not  for 
Charlottesville ;  as  a  dictionary  of  terms,  it 
has  Commemoration,  but  not  Commencement ; 
it  has  four  columns  on  Coal,  with  the  barest 
mention  of  coal  in  the  United  States.  We 


are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  American 
contingent  is  larger  than  it  is  in  some  foreign 
works  of  the  kind,  and  the  book  certainly 
meets  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons. It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  the 
principle  of  selection,  but  readers  can  learn 
about  Cracked  Heels,  though  they  may  get  no 
information,  a.  v.,  on  Cracked  Wheat.  —  One 
of  the  latest  issues  of  the  Knickerbocker  Nng- 
get  Series  (Putnam's  Sons)  is  entitled  The 
Ideals  of  the  Republic,  and  contains  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Washington's  first  and  second 
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inaugural  address,  his  Farewell  Addtvs,.  .md 
Lincoln's  first  and  second  inaugural  address, 
with  tin-  famous  (Jett .yshnrg  speech.  This  is 
good  reading,  indeed  the  best,  for  an  Amer- 
ican. 

]iitij/rtij>lti/.  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  hy  Professor  Pasquale  Villari ; 
translated  hy  Linda  Villari ;  with  portraits  and 
illustrations.  (Scrihner  &  Welford.)  This 
second  edition  of  a  book  which  made  its  mark 
when  first  published  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  first,  only  strengthened  in  parts  by  the 
author's  reassertion  of  views  which  had  been 
attacked  by  historical  critics.  In  his  opinion, 
"Savonarola's  historic  grandeur  consists  in  his 
helving  dared  to  believe  amid  general  doubt ; 
in  having  upheld,  against  the  scandals  of  the 
Borgia  and  the  skepticism  of  the  philosophers, 
the  derided  rights  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
those  of  liberty  and  reason.' '  —  The  Story  of 
William  and  Lucy  Smith,  edited  by  George  S. 
Merriam  (Houghton),  is  the  record  of  two 
fine  natures,  husband  and  wife,  who  were  types 
of  that  spiritual  protestantism  which  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  gentle  dissent  a 
score  or  two  of  years  ago  in  England.  Clough 
was  the  poet  of  the  class,  and  it  touched  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  religion  at  many  points. 
There  was  a  slight  relationship  between  it  and 
the  Neoplatonists  and  the  Rational  theologians 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  a  class  bred 
by  the  tolerance  of  modern  life,  and  it  embraces 
many  thoughtful  and  delightful  persons,  who 
under  greater  stress  of  external  conflict  would 
stand  more  of  a  chance  of  being  martyrs  than 
some  of  tougher  fibre.  —  Emerson  in  Concord, 
a  Memoir  written  for  the  "  Social  Circle  "  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  by  Edward  Waldo 
Emerson.  (Houglitou.)  A  delightful  interior 
view  of  Emerson's  life  ;  reserved,  yet  frank.  — 
Macmillan  &  Co.  have  added  a  biography  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  to  their 
interesting  series  of  English  Men  of  Action. 

Religion  and  Ethics.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  George 
Dana  Boardman.  (American  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society,  Philadelphia.)  Earnest,  prac- 
tical, and  often  forcible  didactic  presentation 
of  the  subject.  Dr.  Boardman  does  not  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  entangled  in  any  philosophic 
subtleties,  but  keeps  close  to  the  palpable 
meaning  of  his  text.  —  Marriage  and  Divorce 
in  the  United  States,  as  They  Are  and  as  They 
Ought  To  Be,  by  D.  Convers.  (Lippincott.) 
Mr.  Convers  writes  out  of  a  strong  sense  of 
the  iniquity  of  our  present  want  of  system,  but 
he  writes  reasonably,  and  with  a  constant  eye 
to  the  human  rather  than  the  merely  legal 
aspect  of  the  subject.  He  deals  with  individ- 
ual cases  —  and  he  has  a  large  number  to 


draw  from  —  in  an  interesting  manner ;  and 
after  the  accumulation  and  arrangement,  of  his 
t.icts,  lie  hursts  into  a  long,  passionate  appeal 
for  reform,  not  so  much  in  legislation  as  in  the 
very  conception  of  marriage  as  it  is  held  by 
a  vast  number  of  his  fellow  -  citizens.  —  Bud- 
dhism, in  its  Connection  with  Brahmanism  and 
Hinduism  and  in  its  Contrast  with  Christianity, 
by  Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams.  (Macmillan.) 
This  venerable  author  crowns  a  life  which  has 
been  given  to  Eastern  scholarship  with  a  work 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  built  upon  the 
accumulation  of  years  of  study.  In  his  own 
words,  he  has  striven  "  to  combine  scientific 
accuracy  with  a  popular  exposition  sufficiently 
readable  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  cultured 
English-speaking  world ;  ' '  and  he  has  endeav- 
ored "to  deal  with  a  complex  subject  as  a 
whole,  and  to  present  in  one  volume  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  entire  range  of  Bud- 
dhism, from  its  earliest  origin  in  India  to  its 
latest  modern  developments  in  other  Asiatic 
countries."  He  has  done  all  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  believer  in  Christianity.  —  The 
Immanent  God,  and  Other  Sermons,  by  Abra- 
ham W.  Jackson.  (Houghton.)  Hopeful  and 
sympathetic  sermons  by  a  preacher  who  has 
caught  at  the  new  old  truth  of  a  God  who  is 
"nigh  thee.  even  in  thy  heart." — We  put 
Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray's  Deacons  (Cupples  & 
Hurd)  in  this  category,  for  lack  of  a  better. 
It  is  a  lecture  which  was  calculated  for  the 
meridian  which  passed  through  New  England  a 
generation  ago.  The  pictures  are  something 
wonderful.  We  admire  the  vigor  with  which 
the  artist  has  attacked  the  several  types  pre- 
sented to  him.  We  wonder  if  he  had  sitters, 
or  did  he  invent  these  extraordinary  creatures  ? 
History.  New  Materials  for  the  History  of 
the  American  Revolution,  translated  from 
documents  in  the  French  Archives  and  edited 
by  John  Durand.  (Holt.)  Mr.  Dtirand  has 
dipped  into  the  French  Archives  to  find  among 
its  treasures  papers  not  used  by  Bancroft, 
nor  indeed  with  any  fullness  by  other  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  The  result  is  in- 
teresting and  illustrative  rather  than  revela- 
tory. Some  of  the  comments  on  American 
life  and  manners  are  piquant.  The  book 
strikes  us,  however,  as  lacking  the  value  which 
it  might  have  derived  from  an  annotation  at 
the  hands  of  one  familiar  with  the  subject  on 
all  sides.  —  The  Story  of  Phoenicia,  by  George 
Rawlinson.  (Putnams.)  A  volume  in  the 
Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  and  one  of  the 
freshest ;  for  the  subject  is  unhackneyed,  and 
in  spite  of  the  extinction  of  the  nation,  its 
function,  when  existent,  was  such  as  to  make 
its  career  exceedingly  interesting  to  modern 
students.  Dr.  Rawlinson  writes  out  of  a  full 
mind  and  in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner. 
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—  The  Constitutional  History  and  Government 
of  the  United  States,  by  Judson  S.  Landon. 
(Houghton.)  Lectures  given  before  classes  at 
Union  College.  Judge  Landon  writes  a  singu- 
larly clear  and  interesting  style,  and  since  his 
lectures  are  based  upon  a  narrative  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  seen  at  work,  he  is  able  to  treat 
the  whole  subject  in  a  more  concrete  form  than 
is  customary.  There  are  many  shrewd  obser- 
vations, as  when,  for  instance,  he  says:  "If 
our  national  Constitution  were  to  be  amended 
to-day  by  our  wisest  men,  they  would  proba- 
bly write  in  it  more  restraints  upon  the  law- 
making  power.  Possibly  this  tendency  of  the 
American  legislator,  to  go  straightway  to  the 
outermost  verge  of  the  constitutional  limit,  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  has 
been  set ;  and  the  Englishman's  tendency,  not 
to  pass  beyond  the  long-respected  limits,  has 
been  caused  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
the  power  to  do  mischief,  and  may  do  it  if  he 
is  not  careful."  — The  History  of  Ancient  Civ- 
ilization, a  hand-book  based  upon  M.  Gustave 
Ducondray's  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la  Civili- 
sation, edited  by  Rev.  J.  Verschoyle.  (Apple- 
ton.)  The  first  part  of  a  work  to  be  com- 
pleted by  The  History  of  Modern  Civilization. 
The  plan  pursued  is  interesting  as  marking 
the  change  which  has  come  over  modern  schol- 
arship, for  in  this  comprehensive  survey  the 
nations  of  the  East  and  the  civilization  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome  are  all  regarded  in  the 
same  spirit.  We  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the 
downfall  of  Carthage  is  referred  to  intenial 
dissensions,  while  Rawlinson  attributes  it  to 
external  pressure.  The  book  is  somewhat  dry, 
ancient  civilization  being  treated  as  a  cadaver- 
ous sort  of  subject.  —  The  Story  of  Washing- 
ton, by  Charles  Burr  Todd.  ( Putnams. )  An 
interesting  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  national 
capital.  It  tapers  off  somewhat  into  a  jour- 
nalistic treatment  of  the  Washington  of  the 
day,  and  most  of  the  illustrations  are  ineffec- 
tive ;  but  Mr.  Todd  has  collected  much  enter- 
taining matter,  and  his  book  has  the  field  to 
itself.  —  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  from 
the  Reign  of  David  up  to  the  Capture  of  Sama- 
ria, by  Ernest  Renan.  (Roberts. )  The  second 
volume  of  Renan's  work.  One  may  take  leave 
to  doubt  whether  Renan,  with  his  polite  pat- 
ronage of  Christianity,  does  not  prosecute  his 
inquiries  with  an  absolute  petifio  principii  as 
regards  supernaturalism,  and  his  treatment  of 
historic  facts  is  so  colored  by  his  belief,  or  lack 
of  belief,  that  one  is  obliged  to  take  the  per- 
sonal equation  into  account  at  every  turn. 
Nevertheless,  his  imaginative  faculty  is  of  un- 
deniable service,  and  the  student  of  the  period 
in  question  will  welcome  a  work  which  vivifies 
historic  figures  and  incidents.  All  the  same, 
we  doubt  if  the  historian  is  needed  so  much  in 


the  study  of  Israel  as  the  philosopher,  and 
Renan  strikes  us  as  an  amateur  philosopher, 
•who  is  impatient  of  any  one's  attitude  but  his 
own. — Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  History  of  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Literature,  which  follows  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  poorly  written  study  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  is  exceedingly  well  done.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  Pope  is  altogether  admira- 
ble. (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Economics  and  Politics.  The  fourth  volume 
in  the  collected  edition  of  Rowland  Gibson 
Hazard's  writings  (Houghton)  contains  under 
the  title  Economics  and  Politics  a  series  of  pa- 
pers upon  public  questions,  written  on  various 
occasions  from  1840  to  1885.  Among  them  is 
a  most  interesting  letter  to  President  Lincoln, 
written  in  the  fall  of  1864  with  reference  to 
the  financial  situation.  One  sentence  in  it  we 
quote  for  its  incisive  force  and  its  application 
to  current  affairs :  "  When,  one  evening,  I  was 
pressing  upon  him  [Mr.  Fessenden]  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action,  he  said :  '  I  feel  it 
all :  I  have  been  wanting  to  attend  to  it  all 
day,  but  have  not  had  one  minute  that  I  could 
devote  to  it.'  I  was  alarmed  ;  I  felt  as  though 
the  financial  partner  of  the  house  in  which  I 
was  interested  should  say,  I  have  not  time  to 
pay  my  notes  before  three  o'clock.'7  —  Profit- 
Sharing  between  Employer  and  Employee,  a 
Study  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Wages  System, 
by  N.  P.  Oilman.  (Houghton.)  Mr.  Gilman 
has  rendered  a  great  service  both  by  what  he 
has  done  and  what  he  has  left  undone.  He 
has  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  inacces- 
sible to  the  ordinary  student  the  facts  regard- 
ing experiments  in  profit-sharing  in  Europe 
and  America ;  he  has  stated  the  facts  impar- 
tially and  arranged  them  in  orderly  fashion. 
He  has  not  proceeded  from  the  outset  with  his 
mind  made  up,  and  thus  colored  all  his  observa- 
tions, and  he  has  not  forced  any  theory  of  his 
own,  nor  given  the  reader  any  other  generalized 
results  than  such  as  would  readily  occur  to  an 
attentive  student  after  becoming  familiar  with 
the  facts  as  presented.  We  commend  Mr. 
Oilman's  mind  to  the  recently  appointed  head 
of  the  Census  Bureau.  —  A  patriot,  A.  H. 
Laidlaw,  Jr.,  has  translated  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  into  French  and  German,  and 
printed  the  translation  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  English,  furnishing  also  notes  and  appen- 
dix, political  and  historical.  (Laidlaw  Brothers 
&  Co.,  New  York.)  It  is  interesting  to  the  non- 
German  student  to  know  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  in  Germany  Die  Fnabhiing- 
i^kritscrkliirung.  No  wonder  the  Germans  hes- 
itate to  make  one  as  against  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. It  is  all  very  well  to  pronounce  for 
unaetcetera,  but  to  pronounce  it,  —  that  is  an- 
other matter. 
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.  The  Folk-Loro  of  Plants,  by 
T.  F.  Thiselton  I>N.T  ( A jiplct on),  is  a  very  at- 
tractive collection  of  the  fancies  and  com  cits 
and  mystic  notions  which  have  grown  up  about 
plants.  The  headings  of  some  of  his  chapters 
indicate  the  range  of  his  study:  Plant  Wor- 
ship ;  Lightning- Plants  ;  Plants  in  Witchcraft ; 
Plants  in  Demonology ;  Love-Charms ;  Chil- 
dren's Rhymes  and  Games ;  Plants  in  Folk- 
Medicine  ;  Plants  and  the  Weather ;  Doctrine 
of  Signatures. 

Hygiene.  Home  Gymnastics  for  the  Well 
and  the  Sick;  adapted  to  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  ;  with  directions  how  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease health  ;  also  how  to  overcome  condi- 
tions of  ill  health,  by  simple  movements  of  the 
body.  Edited  by  E.  Angerstein  and  G.  Echler ; 
translated  from  the  eighth  German  edition. 
(Houghton.)  A  most  timely  book,  for,  with 
the  increasing  zeal  for  light  gymnastics  and 
for  private  athletic  exercise,  there  is  danger 
that  the  unwary  will  provoke  Nature  into  some 
rather  rude  retorts.  This  work,  written  by 
physicians,  and  abundantly  illustrated,  will 
serve  as  a  safe  and  valuable  hand-book  for 
those  who  plunge  into  physical  treatment  of 
themselves  ;  by  its  hints  and  plain  directions, 
it  will  enable  many  who  are  conscious  of  ten- 
dencies to  ill-health  in  some  form  to  correct 
those  tendencies  without  running  counter  to 
the  laws  of  health.  It  is  in  effect  gymnastics 
without  a  teacher  and  without  a  gymnasium. 

—  American  Resorts,  with  Notes  upon  their 
Climate,  by  Bushrod  W.  James.    (F.  A.  Davis, 
Philadelphia.)     This  is  a  practical  hand-book, 
for  the  use  of  invalids  and  those  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  their  health  depends 
on  the  climate.     It  deals  with  the  seaside,  the 
mountains,  fresh- water  resorts,  mineral  springs, 
winter  resorts,  and  takes  a  survey  from  Alaska 
to  Terra  del  Fuego.     It  is  for  the  most  part 
somewhat  hasty  and  superficial,  and  the  nervous 
invalid  will  have,  after  fixing  upon  the  general 
location,  to  refer  t«  the  works  of  specialists. 

Humor  and  Sport.  The  Story  of  the  Puri- 
tans, a  go-as-you-please  history  (part  fact,  part 
fiction)  from  the  first  leeway  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower  down  to  the  close  of  the  doughnut 
dynasty,  by  Wallace  Peck.  (Charles  T.  Walk- 
er, St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.)  A  skit  which  is  inter- 
mittently funny,  but  the  cleverest  things  about 
it  are  the  illustrations  by  Kemble  and  Herf  ord. 
After  all,  it  is  rather  small  fun  to  sarse  history. 
Poor  A  Becket  did  his  best,  but  Leech's  pic- 
tures alone  redeemed  that  dreary  waste  of  puns. 

—  The    Sleeping  Car.   and   Other   Farces,  by 
William  D.  Howells.     (Houghton.)     The  oth- 
er farces  are  The  Parlor  Car,  The  Register, 
and  The  Elevator,  each  of  which  has  in  turn 
entertained  readers  and   served  capitally  the 


needs  of  amateur  theatrical  managers.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  the  readers  have  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  imagine 
the  surroundings,  and  the  quick  give-and-take 
of  the  dialogue  is  a  little  beyond  the  capacity 
of  most  amateur  actors ;  the  voice,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  a  slow  vehicle  for  these  flying  ar- 
rows of  badinage.  —  Solid  for  Mulhooly,  a 
Political  Satire,  by  Ruf  us  E.  Shapley.  ( Gebbie 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. )  Provoked  by  the  con- 
test with  the  ring  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years 
since.  Satire  is  rather  a  fine  name  for  it,  but 
perhaps  there  are  skins  which  will  feel  noth- 
ing except  a  sharpened  crowbar.  —  The  Laugh- 
ing Philosopher,  edited  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 
(Gebbie. )  Is  it  possible  that  our  sense  of  hu- 
mor has  already  undergone  a  sea-change  ?  To 
be  sure,  one  can  still  extract  amusement  from 
the  book  by  judicious  selection  ;  one  or  two 
things  are  very  good,  and  we  have  Cruikshank 
effectively,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  seems 
strangely  antiquated. 

Education  and  Text-Books.  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans  of  Schiller  has  been  edited  by 
B.  W.  Wells.  (Heath.)  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  editor  has  directed  the  student's  at- 
tention so  frequently  to  the  historic  basis  of 
the  drama,  for  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
poet's  intention.  —  How  to  Study  Geography, 
by  Francis  W.  Parker,  is  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  International  Education  Series.  (Apple- 
ton.)  The  release  of  the  study  of  geography 
from  its  mere  topographical  aspect  is  but  be- 
ginning in  our  school  courses,  and  this  book, 
by  an  enthusiast  and  practical  reformer,  will 
be  valuable  for  its  stimulating  power.  At 
this  stage  it  is  more  important  to  disengage 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  from  the  old  cramped 
views  than  it  is  to  formulate  the  new  with 
precision ;  and  if  tke  critic  is  disposed  to  say 
that  geography  upon  the  scale  of  this  book 
would  exclude  or  finally  comprehend  all  other 
studies,  we  can  only  reply  that  it  is  better  to 
make  the  teacher  think  for  the  moment  that 
geography  does  embrace  biology,  physical  sci- 
ence, and  history. 

Art.  Chopin  (Scribners),  and  Other  Musi- 
cal Essays,  by  Henry  T.  Finck.  Mr.  Fink 
writes  for  cultivated  readers  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  music,  and  a  great  interest  in 
it  as  an  element  of  civilized  life.  Thus  he 
treats  his  subjects  in  an  untechnical  way,  but 
his  knowledge  and  his  taste  save  him  from 
a  merely  gossipy  or  fragmentary  treatment. 
As  a  general  thing  musical  essays  have  an  un- 
substantiality  about  them,  as  if  the  writers 
had  either  nothing  in  common  with  other  men, 
or  really  knew  nothing  about  music,  and  mere- 
ly chattered.  This  book  can  be  commended 
to  a  self-respecting  lover  of  music. 
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THE  ISTHMUS  CANAL  AND  AMERICAN   CONTROL. 


IN  the  debate  upon  the  Tehuantepec 
bill  in  the  Senate  in  February,  1887, 
after  stating  what  the  Monroe  doctrine 
was,  and  that  every  soldier  and  sailor, 
every  life  even,  in  the  United  States  was 
pledged  to  its  support,  Senator  Hoar 
said :  — 

"  But  this  new  gloss  and  perversion 
which  we  hear  from  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber 
too,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  the  right  to  say  to  a  weak  South 
American  republic,  '  You  shall  not  deal 
with  your  own  territory  as  you  choose  ; 
you  shall  not  build  a  canal,  or  a  railroad, 
or  a  public  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
commerce  which  goes  from  sea  to  sea, 
unless  the  United  States  shall  take  upon 
herself  the  control,  shall  dictate  the 
terms,  shall  manage  the  future  conduct 
of  that  enterprise,'  is  a  declaration  as 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  purpose  of  George  Can- 
ning and  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  as 
repugnant  to  the  genius  and  spirit  and 
honor  of  the  American  people  as  it  is 
to  sound  morals  or  sound  international 
law." 

In  these  terms  the  Massachusetts 
Senator  protested  against  a  doctrine 
which  at  the  time  the  French  started  the 
undertaking  at  Panama  got  possession 
of  public  sentiment.  It  dominated  the 
Republican  party  and  also  the  Demo- 
cratic. Based  upon  principles,  or  rather 
assumptions,  inconsistent  with  our  in- 


stitutions, it  is  equally  out  of  accord  with 
their  essence  and  tendency.  The  doc- 
trine of  American  control  deserves  to  be 
thus  stigmatized.  Unfortunately,  it  pos- 
sessed for  five  years  the  favor  and  sup- 
port of  our  government,  from  1880  to 
1885.  In  1885,  President  Cleveland, 
in  his  first  annual  message,  set  it  aside. 
Our  government  simply  reverted  to  the 
principles  which  it  had  previously  ob- 
served. It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
that  President  Harrison  said  nothing 
about  the  doctrine  of  American  control 
in  his  inaugural,  though  it  had  been 
propounded  on  several  occasions  by  his 
predecessors.  The  eminently  just  and 
fitting  statement  which  he  made  is  that 
we  expect  no  European  state  to  exercise 
domination  over  an  Americal  canal. 
But  it  has  been  easier  to  insist  upon  this 
doctrine  than  to  renounce  such  a  right 
for  ourselves.  It  is  easier  to  say  "  Hands 
off  ! "  to  Europe  than  to  practice  that 
precept  at  home.  We  have  not  always 
been  ready  to  maintain  that  the  pas- 
sage carved  through  the  Cordilleras  is 
to  be,  as  far  as  use  goes,  the  property 
of  the  whole  world.  And  it  is  there- 
fore gratifying  that  the  inaugural  of 
President  Harrison  contains  no  intima- 
tion that  the  doctrine  of  ineqality  is  to 
be  revived. 

In  considering  the  probability  or  im- 
probability of  this  revival  the  following 
circumstance  has  weight.  Since  the  pe- 
riod during  which  American  control  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  state  a  great  event 
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has  changed  the  letter  and  prospects  of 
international  law.  In  October,  1888, 
the  European  powers  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople a  treaty  which  fixes  the 
status  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  establishes 
the  same  principles  of  equality  and  lib- 
erality which  we  have  ourselves  observed, 
save  during  the  exceptional  period  re- 
ferred to.  A  circumstance  which  can- 
not escape  an  American's  attention  is 
that  the  basic  principle  adopted  by  the 
European  monarchies,  that  of  equal 
rights,  constitutes  the  substance  of  re- 
publican institutions.  It  was  a  great 
step  for  Europe  to  take.  The  contrary 
doctrine,  for  a  time  so  inexplicably  fa- 
vored by  ourselves,  that  one  state,  or 
two  states,  may  establish  over  a  passage 
to  be  used  by  the  whole  world  a  specific 
domination,  and  shut  out  every  other 
from  certain  privileges,  is  essentially  mo- 
narchical. It  can  be  nothing  else.  Is 
it  possible  for  us  to  accept  a  principle 
discarded  by  the  absolutism  of  Europe, 
and  imagine  it  to  be  anything  else  than 
an  anachronism,  however  adroitly  we 
may  adapt  it  to  American  ideas  ?  It  is 
not  for  the  New  World  to  inaugurate  a 
monarchical  polity  just  as  the  Old  is 
abandoning  it  and  adopting  the  repub- 
lican principle. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  confidence 
inspired  by  President  Harrison's  inau- 
gural, aside  from  such  influence  as  the 
Suez  Convention  cannot  but  exert,  an- 
other consideration  makes  in  this  direc- 
tion. Unless  we  conclude  to  out-french 
the  French  and  establish  a  character 
for  instability  like  that  ascribed  to 
them,  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
pursue  such  a  shiftless,  see-saw  policy  ? 
A  few  days  prior  to  the  utterance 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
Senator  Hoar  "said,  deprecating  a  pol- 
icy so  contradictory  that  nobody  could 
place  confidence  in  it,  "  It  does  not 
comport  with  the  honor  of  a  great  and 
free  people  to  assert  one  thing  yesterday 
and  another  to-day."  Shall  it  be  said 
that  in  1850  we  asserted  principles  of 


liberty  and  equality  in  accord  with  our 
institutions ;  that  in  1880  we  repudi- 
ated them,  and  adopted  a  monarchical 
doctrine ;  that  in  1885  we  reasserted 
the  principle  of  justice  and  right;  and 
that  we  exemplified  the  levity  of  our 
counsels  by  making  a  further  change, 
and  making  it  in  the  centennial  year 
of  the  French  Revolution?  What  a 
time  for  the  assertion  of  such  a  doc- 
trine !  What  a  season  in  which  to 
celebrate  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
monarchy  !  It  would  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  had  a  policy  or  not. 
A  maliciously  disposed  critic  might  as- 
sert that  it  was  not  a  policy,  but  a 
weather-cock.  Such  sudden  and  radical 
changes  might  suit  the  whimsicalities  of 
a  despotism,  but  would  be  unworthy  of 
an  enlightened  people.  However,  if  we 
have  a  right,  as  no  doubt  we  have,  to 
change  our  minds  at  any  stated  moment, 
let  us,  above  all,  determine  that  the 
change  take  place  from  wrong  to  right, 
and  not  from  right  to  wrong ;  from  mo- 
narchical ideas  to  those  of  republican- 
ism, never  in  the  contrary  direction. 

These  views  should  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth.  Some  will  accept  them, 
some  may  not.  But  there  is  a  position 
in  which  all  will  concur.  As  has  been 
said,  the  matter  of  American  control 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  inaugural  of 
President  Harrison.  The  members  of 
his  administration  may  not  adopt  iden- 
tical views.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  Panama  or  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will 
be  finished  in  four  years.  As  for  the 
Suez  undertaking,  its  status  was  not  de- 
termined till  nineteen  years  after  it  was 
opened.  Similarly,  there  is  no  impera- 
tive need  of  haste  in  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  the  American  water-way.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  President  Harrison 
may  not  choose  to  postpone  a  settlement. 
That  he  can  decide  this  question,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  no  further  unsettlement 
can  be  thought  of,  is  not  improbable. 
Let  us  hope  that  such  a  settlement  of 
one  of  the  intricate  problems  of  the  day 
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is  to  redound  to  the  honor,  rather  to  the 
glory,  of  his  administration. 

Now,  at  all  events,  while  uncertainty 
exists,  is  the  time  to  inquire  into  this 
matter.  What  is  American  control  ? 
What  are  its  limits  ?  How  has  it  been 
advocated  ?  What  attempts  have  been 
made  to  enforce  it  ?  What  success  have 
they  met  with,  what  failure  ?  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  upon  a  third  occasion  with- 
in ten  years  we  propose  to  right  about 
face,  let  us  understand  the  purport  of 
this  attitude.  Let  us  ask  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  inaugurate  a 
change  which  not  a  state  in  the  entire 
world  will  ratify.  Have  we  ground 
enough  for  the  act  ? 

The  doctrine  of  American  control  was 
propounded  in  a  special  message,  sent 
to  the  Senate,  March  8,  1880.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Isthmus  question,  President 
Hayes  said,  "  The  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment is  a  canal  under  American  con- 
trol." What  this  control  means  we 
shall  see  as  we  follow  the  manner  in 
which  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes  and  the  two  succeeding  ones 
tried  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  here  —  as  implied  in  part  in  the 
quotation  already  cited  —  that  Ameri- 
can control  meant,  in  the  purpose  of 
those  who  advocated  it,  virtually  the 
control  of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  the 
United  States,  but  in  a  legal,  technical 
sense  its  joint  control  by  the  United 
States  and  the  state  through  which  it 
passed.  It  was  never  proposed  by  our 
government  to  admit  any  other  state, 
whether  of  Europe  or  America,  into  this 
monopolized  copartnership. 

Simultaneously  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  doctrine,  namely,  in  the  message 
of  March  8th,  a  position  was  assumed 
without  basis  in  justice  or  common  sense. 
This  was  subsequently  developed  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United 

1  President  Folk's  message  should  be  con- 
sulted. The  part  referred  to  is  given  in  The 
Isthmus  Caiial  and  our  Government,  in  the 


States,  under  Secretaries  Elaine  and 
Frelinghuysen,  into  a  blunder  of  a  posi- 
tive, unquestionable  sort.  This  blunder, 
easily  demonstrated,  consisted  in  the 
assertion  that  under  the  New  Granada 
treaty  of  1848  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  had  no  right  to  conclude  like 
treaties  with  European  states.  The  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States,  President 
Polk,  in  his  message  to  the  Senate, 
which  accompanied  the  draft  of  the 
treaty,  disclaimed  any  exclusive  views 
on  the  part  of  our  government.  He  ex- 
plicitly recognized  the  right  of  Colombia 
to  conclude  such  treaties.  The  only 
anxiety  the  President  entertained  was 
that  the  United  States  should  have  the 
honor  of  concluding  such  a  treaty  before 
equivalent  ones  were  concluded  by  other 
states.1  So  much  for  the  subsequent 
ulterior  growth  of  the  element  referred 
to  in  President  Hayes's  message.  In 
this  document,  although  the  New  Gra- 
nada treaty  is  not  by  name  referred  to, 
a  claim  of  like  character  is  advanced. 
The  President  refers  to  the  investment 
of  European  capital  in  an  interoceanic 
canal.  This  capital  must  look  some- 
where, he  observes,  for  protection  and 
security.  "  No  European  power,"  he 
adds,  "  can  intervene  for  such  protection 
without  adopting  measures  on  this  con- 
tinent which  the  United  States  would 
deem  wholly  inadmissible."  Why  inad- 
missible ?  Why  should  it  be  inadmis- 
sible that  any  power  should  be  invoked 
by  the  Colombian  government  to  protect 
property  of  vast  value,  property  conse- 
crated to  the  use  of  the  entire  world  ? 
Does  the  right  to  protect  such  property 
devolve  upon  one  and  not  upon  any  or 
all  of  the  states  whose  individual  inter- 
est it  is  that  the  passage  used  by  the 
ships  of  each  shall  forever  remain  open 
and  free  ?  As  has  been  demonstrated, 
the  republic  of  Colombia  has  as  much 
right  to  conclude  with  European  states 

March  Atlantic.  Here  may  he  found  likewise 
the  requisite  references  to  the  dispatches  of 
Messrs.  Frelinghuysen  and  Blaiue. 
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treaties  similar  to  that  of  1848  as  it  had 
to  conclude  that  treaty  with  us.  Under 
any  such  convention,  the  right  of  Co- 
lombia to  invoke  the  aid  of  one  or  more 
European  states  would  be  as  indisputa- 
ble as  the  same  under  the  agreement  of 
1848.  The  idea  never  occurred  to  any 
one,  at  the  time  that  treaty  was  con- 
elm  led,  that  an  exclusive  sense  could 
attach  to  it.  A  contrary  interpretation 
was  assigned  by  the  constitutionally  ap- 
pointed powers  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  and  Senate,  by  whose  joint 
action  the  proposed  convention  became 
one  in  fact.  The  endeavor  at  a  later 
day  to  tack  on  to  it  another  meaning 
has  no  basis  in  fact,  justice,  or  com- 
mon sense.  Well  may  Senator  Hoar, 
in  speaking  of  this  whole  business  of 
American  control,  refer  to  it  as  "  this 
new  gloss  and  perversion."  It  is  noth- 
ing else. 

One  of  the  last  authorities  to  be  held 
impartial  respecting  the  Panama  Canal, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Rodrigues,  —  the  whole  scope 
of  his  work  entitled  The  Panama  Canal, 
is  hostile  to  that  undertaking,  —  says, 
with  reference  to  the  New  Granada 
treaty,  page  228  :  — 

"  As  to  the  treaty  of  1848  with  Co- 
lombia giving  the  United  States  any 
particular  advantages  of  a  protectorate 
over  the  Isthmus  transit,  it  is  simply  an 
American  illusion.  Nothing  prevents 
Colombia  from  making  identical  treaties 
with  England,  France,  and  other  pow- 
ers ;  and  when  the  troops  from  Wash- 
ington will  one  of  these  days  land  in 
Aspinwall,  they  may  find  French  or 
English  troops  already  '  defending  the 
passage  '  in  virtue  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions." 

The  above  was  written  in  1885,  three 
years  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Suez 
Convention.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  when  a  similar  convention  is 
concluded  as  to  Panama  the  method 
provided  in  the  former  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Suez  will  be  adopted  here, 
—  that  is,  as  to  essentials.  If  the  Co- 


lombian government  should  not  be  able 
to  suppress  any  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, it  would  communicate  with  the 
signatory  powers,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them  take  such  measures  as  would 
be  needful.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a 
conflict  of  interests,  —  no  more  at  Pana- 
ma than  at  Suez. 

As  regards  the  assumed  right  of  the 
United  States  to  object  to  the  conclusion 
of  treaties  equivalent  to  that  of  1848, 
it  is  perhaps  noticeable  that  the  message 
of  President  Polk,  upon  this  point  whol- 
ly conclusive,  is  not  referred  to  by  Ro- 
drigues, nor,  for  that  matter,  by  Lord 
Granville  in  his  correspondence  with 
Frelinghuysen  and  Elaine.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  gloss  which  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  tried  to  fix  upon  the 
treaty  is  so  inadmissible,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd, that  neither  Granville  nor  Rodri- 
gues cared  to  go  further  than  the  text. 
To  read  Article  35  is  sufficient. 

An  unfortunate  element  of  another 
kind  was  introduced  into  the  message 
of  President  Hayes.  It  hardly  calls  for 
discussion  here.  The  claim  is  advanced 
that  the  Panama  Canal  would  virtually 
constitute  part  of  the  "  coast-line  "  of  the 
United  States.  The  untenable,  in  fact 
contradictory,  character  of  this  claim 
has  been  shown  elsewhere.1  The  posi- 
tions assumed  in  the  message  of  March 
8,  1880,  were  reiterated  by  President 
Hayes  in  his  last  annual  message,  nine 
months  later.  But  the  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish American  control  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  messages.  No  empty 
announcement  of  the  doctrine  would 
suffice.  It  was  to  be  embodied  in  and 
made  part  of  the  public  law  of  the 
continent.  A  first  attempt  occurred  in 
February,  1881,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
retirement  of  President  Hayes  from 
office.  If  possible,  American  control 
was  to  be  forced  upon  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  Not 
by  following  this  fibrous  negotiation, 

1  The  Isthmus  Canal  and  our  Government, 
already  referred  to. 
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rather  by  tracing  only  the  principal 
threads,  we  may  learn  what  was  meant 
by  American  control. 

Early  in  1881  it  was  plain  that  the 
building  of  an  interoceanic  canal  was 
to  commence.  The  responsibility  which 
we  had  incurred  in  guarantying  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Isthmus  and  sovereignty 
of  Colombia  over  it  would  be  increased. 
Our  government  urged  the  need  of  de- 
fining, through  supplementary  stipula- 
tions, what  this  responsibility  was  and 
how  it  should  be  discharged.  This  ne- 
cessity the  Colombian  government  did 
not  recognize.  It  held  that  the  existing 
treaty,  that  of  1848,  was  sufficient.  It 
was  ready,  however,  to  agree  to  certain 
additional  stipulations,  and  appointed 
General  Santo  Domingo  Vila  as  its  plen- 
ipotentiary. Mr.  Evarts,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  was  the  negotiator  on  our  part. 
Each  party  presented  a  project  of  pro- 
tocol. Even  the  comparatively  moderate 
one  submitted  by  Santo  Domingo,  which 
embodied  in  part  the  views  of  Mr.  Ev- 
arts, the  Colombian  government  subse- 
quently disavowed.  Its  envoy,  it  alleged, 
had  exceeded  his  instructions.  Let  us 
inquire  what  were  the  points  conceded 
by  Santo  Domingo  of  which  his  govern- 
ment did  not  approve.  His  protocol  pro- 
vided that  the  two  governments  should 
select  two  places  upon  the  Isthmus  where 
fortifications  "  permanent  or  temporary  " 
might  be  built.  Another  stipulation  pro- 
vided that  these  should  not  be  occupied 
by  United  States  forces  except  upon 
occasions  when  Colombia  required  our 
assistance.  The  first  query  is  whether 
any  necessity  existed  for  considering  the 
erection  of  fortifications.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  prohibited  the  building 
of  fortifications  upon  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  route  to  which  in  particular  it 
referred,  the  Nicaragua.  In  the  Suez 
Convention,  concluded  in  October,  1888, 
precautions  are  in  like  manner  taken 
(Article  8)  against  the  erection  of  for- 
tifications. The  tendencies  of  civiliza- 
tion work  undeniably  in  this  direction. 


Should  fortifications  be  built  ostensibly 
to  furnish  posts  where  garrisons  might 
be  stationed,  so  that  any  insurrection- 
ary disturbance  might  be  promptly  sup- 
pressed, still  the  very  existence  of  forti- 
fications would  offer  a  temptation.  To 
this  one  state  or  another  might  yield. 
Such  works  might  be  seized  or  held  to 
control  the  passage  in  the  interest  of 
one  commonwealth,  and  against  that  of 
another.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
on  the  other  hand,  determined  that  any 
such  passage  should  be  "  forever  open 
and  free."  The  one  essential  thing  in 
any  negotiation  was  to  say  nothing  about 
fortifications  except  to  prohibit  them. 
The  Colombian  government  was  in  the 
right.  Why  it  objected  to  such  a  stip- 
ulation appears  more  distinctly  when  we 
ascertain  what  the  counter-protocol  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Evarts  was.  The  first 
article  provided  that  the  government 
of  Colombia  should  grant  in  future  no 
concession  for  an  interoceanic  canal, 
and  make  no  change  in  any  existing 
one  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States.  Here  was  an  attempt  to  en- 
croach upon,  to  appropriate  in  part,  one 
of  the  most  valued  prerogatives  of  all 
governments,  the  treaty-making  power. 
That  such  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made  is  to  be  explained  only  by  sup- 
posing that  Mr.  Evarts  imagined  he 
was  dealing  with  a  state  so  feeble,  so 
devoid  of  any  proper  sense  of  indepen- 
dence, that  a  little  judicious  insistence 
on  his  part  would  be  enough.  He  was 
mistaken.  Santo  Domingo  refused  even 
to  discuss  such  a  proposition.  Upon  this 
point,  at  least,  he  understood  his  instruc- 
tions. On  the  10th  of  February,  1881  i 
he  addressed  Mr.  Evarts  a  note  convey- 
ing distinctly  his  views  and  purpose.  In 
this  he  observes  that  when  he  handed 
him  his  protocol  "  he  did  not  even  im- 
agine that  the  enlightened  American  gov- 
ernment proposed  to  discuss  the  right  of 
Colombia  as  an  independent  and  sover- 
eign nation  to  conclude  conventions  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  she  had  con- 
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eluded  with  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse  for 
the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
through  her  own  territory."  He  con- 
tinued :  — 

44  Although  the  '  whereases '  of  the 
draft  presented  to  him  are  based  upon 
the  very  obligations  contracted  by  the 
United  States  in  Article  35  of  the  treaty 
of  1846,  that  is  to  say  upon  obligations 
designed  to  guaranty  the  sovereignty  of 
Colombia  over  the  Isthmus,  Article  1  of 
the  draft  prepared  by  his  excellency  the 
Secretary  of  State  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  in  direct  derogation  of 
the  very  sovereignty  which  it  is  proposed 
to  guaranty,  when  it  proposes  to  Colom- 
bia to  agree  that  before  granting  a  privi- 
lege similar  to  that  which  it  has  granted 
it  needs  to  secure  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  a  foreign  state."  1 

The  above  is  equally  straightforward 
and  clear. 

Although  Santo  Domingo  had  stated 
that  he  could  not  discuss  such  a  prop- 
osition, Mr.  Evarts  was  not  ready  to 
yield.  At  first,  it  is  true,  he  proposed 
to  waive  the  discussion  of  Article  1, 
but  he  pi'omptly  returned  to  it  and 
urged  its  acceptance.  Santo  Domingo, 
on  the  day  following  his  first  note,  ad- 
dressed him  a  second.  He  said  :  — 

"  The  undersigned  is  sorry  not  to 
have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  his  ex- 
cellency's mind  the  idea  which  he  had 
in  view,  viz.,  that  inasmuch  as  the  draft 
submitted  to  his  consideration  is  based 
upon  its  first  article,  and  as  the  under- 
signed interprets  it  as  not  being  in 
harmony  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country  he  represents,  he  has  thought 
that  without  fresh  instructions  from  his 
government  he  cannot  continue  the  dis- 
cussion touching  so  important  and  grave 
a  matter.  The  government  of  Colombia 
could  not  foresee,  when  it  gave  him  his 
instructions,  the  possibility  that  when  the 
amplification  of  the  treaty  of  1846  should 

1  The  treaty  referred  to  as  that  of  1846 
was  ratified  iii  1848,  and  by  the  latter  date 
we  prefer  to  designate  it. 


be  considered,  with  a  view  to  specifying 
the  manner  and  providing  the  means 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  con- 
tracted by  the  American  government  in 
connection  with  the  guaranty  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Colombia  over  the  Isthmus, 
it  should  be  sought,  even  remotely,  to 
jeopardize  or  even  to  call  in  question  its 
national  sovereignty,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  undersigned,  it  would  be  jeop- 
ardized if  he  were  to  accept  as  a  basis 
of  the  discussion  of  a  treaty  anything 
similar  to  what  is  contained  in  Arti- 
cle 1." 

The  Colombian  envoy  was  a  Colom- 
bian senator,  and  referred,  at  the  close 
of  his  note,  to  the  necessity  of  his  re- 
turn to  South  America.  While  this 
consideration  may  have  influenced  him, 
one  cannot  help  surmising  that  he  wished 
to  cut  the  negotiation  short.  He  was 
dealing  with  a  government  which,  what- 
ever its  defective  knowledge  as  to  the 
Spanish  or  even  French  tongue,  did  not 
or  would  not  understand  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  no."  This  information  he  pro- 
posed to  impart.  In  his  final  note  to 
Mr.  Evarts,  referring  to  his  depai-ture, 
he  observed  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
call  at  the  State  Department  at  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  should  the  Sec- 
retary have  no  prior  engagement.  He 
added  that  he  should  be  "  still  more 
glad,  on  taking  leave  for  the  time  be- 
ing, once  more  to  hear  the  assurances  of 
the  fraternal  feelings  entertained  by  the 
great  American  nation  towards  its  sis- 
ters on  this  continent." 

The  proposed  leave-taking  Mr.  Evarts 
accepted.  Singular  as  the  conduct  of 
the  American  Secretary  may  appear,  he 
persisted,  almost  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
the  Colombian  envoy,  in  urging  him  to 
stay  yet  a  little  longer.  He  hoped,  he 
said,  that  they  might  reach  an  under- 
standing. As,  however,  he  declined  to 
state  what  the  basis  should  be  of  a  re- 
newed discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
envoy  could  only  refer  again  to  the 
necessity  for  his  departure.  His  pur- 
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pose,  he  remarked,  was  to  proceed  to 
New  York,  there  to  take  the  South 
American  steamer  on  the  18th.  Mr. 
Evarts,  failing  to  compass  the  objects  in 
view,  determined  by  a  fresh  effort  to 
obtain  what  part  he  could.  The  en- 
voy having  departed,  he  sent  a  telegram 
after  him.  In  pursuit  of  his  telegram 
he  dispatched  a  gentleman  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Department,  Mr.  Trescot,  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Trescot  was  in- 
structed to  sign  the  most  favorable  pro- 
tocol it  was  possible  to  procure.  A  final 
conference  occurred  in  New  York.  On 
the  17th,  the  day  before  the  sailing  of 
the  steamer,  the  signatures  were  affixed. 
From  this  protocol  were  excluded  the 
objectionable  features.  In  it  was  in- 
serted the  stipulation  respecting  fortifi- 
cations to  which  the  Colombian  envoy 
had  from  the  start  been  ready  to  agree. 
Even  this  moderate  instrument,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  Colombian  government 
refused  to  ratify.  Reasons  have  been 
assigned  which  seem  to  justify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Colombian  authorities.  One 
thing  was  of  paramount  importance  in 
any  such  negotiation,  —  not  fortifications, 
but  the  prohibition  of  them. 

Though  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations 
was  due  specifically  to  the  attempt  to 
encroach  upon  the  treaty-making  power, 
there  were  other  points  on  which  the 
negotiators  could  not  agree.  One  had 
reference  to  this  matter  of  fortification. 
Santo  Domingo  accepted  in  principle  the 
establishment  of  such  works.  These,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  to  be  erected  at  two 
points,  to  be  selected  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments. Under  the  terms  of  Santo 
Domingo's  protocol,  however,  Colombia 
might  have  insisted  that  these  works 
should  be  erected  neither  on  the  canal 
nor  in  its  vicinity.  Such  a  course  would 
have  accorded  with  the  stipulation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  But  Mr. 
Evarts's  plan  was  to  plant  them  upon 
the  canal  itself.  His  design  was  that 
these  works  should  be  held  by  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  conjointly, 


and  that  the  military  control  of  the  pas- 
sage should  be  vested  in  these  states  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other,  either  of 
the  eastern  or  the  western  hemisphere. 
All  this  was  in  his  protocol.  In  the 
article  which  refers  to  fortifications,  Ar- 
ticle 3,  it  is  stated  that  the  United  States 
"  shall  have  the  right  to  occupy  and 
fortify  such  places  "  at  either  terminus 
of  the  canal  and  along  the  line  as  the 
United  States  "  may  deem  necessary." 
Only  further  on  is  the  participation  of 
Colombia  introduced  with  reference  to 
the  selection  of  the  exact  spots.  Accord- 
ing to  this  provision,  Colombia  would 
have  had  no  power  to  forbid  fortifica- 
tions upon  the  canal.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  in  such  a  stipulation,  in  the 
wording  used,  anything  but  that  pur- 
pose of  aggression  and  encroachment  al- 
ready manifest  in  the  attempt  to  break 
the  treaty-making  power.  In  the  one 
case  it  was  as  plain  as  in  the  other.  In- 
sistence as  to  the  latter  point  ruptured 
the  negotiation. 

We  have  not  presented  every  point 
which  the  negotiators  discussed.  What 
seemed  requisite  we  have  produced  : 
points  conceded  by  Santo  Domingo,  but 
subsequently  disavowed  by  his  govern- 
ment ;  points  urged  by  Mr.  Evarts  which 
Santo  Domingo  refused  even  to  discuss. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Mr.  Evarts's 
protocol  were  stipulations  which  trav- 
ersed and  contradicted  others  in  the 
convention  concluded  by  the  Colombian 
government  with  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse ; 
that  is,  the  Panama  Canal  Charter.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  commit  the  Co- 
lombian government  to  two  contradic- 
tory instruments.  Such  a  fact  could 
hardly  have  encouraged  the  representa- 
tive of  Colombia  to  continue  the  negoti- 
ation. Could  a  state  with  any  sort  of 
self-respect  so  stultify  itself  ?  Santo 
Domingo  observes,  in  his  report  to  his 
government,  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment had  "  at  last  determined  to 
disclose  its  pretension "  to  revise  the 
Wyse  concession.  "  This  pretension," 
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he  adds,  he  "  could  not  allow,  without 
humiliating  the  sovereignty  "  of  the 
state  he  represented.  To  convince  Mr. 
Kvarts  that  "  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  hope  that  Colombia  would  consent  to 
such  an  act  of  abdication  "  he  wrote  the 
first  of  the  notes  already  quoted.1 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  to  Colombia,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  she  declined  to  enter 
into  such  a  compact.  According  to  its 
terms,  the  authority  conferred  was  to 
be  joint.  But  the  character  of  such  an 
agreement  between  a  strong  state  and 
a  weak  one  is  manifest.  Where  the 
genuine  authority  and  control  rested 
was  plain.  Colombia  had  no  thought 
of  entering  into  a  partnership  like  that 
where  the  beasts  went  hunting  with  the 
lion.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
Colombian  government  was  actuated  by 
divers  motives.  Broader  views  may 
have  been  entertained.  Such  views  had 
been  already  incorporated  by  the  Co- 
lombian government  into  the  charter  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  was  wise  and 
just  to  adhere  to  these. 

The  course  pursued  by  our  envoy  at 
the  Colombian  capital,  Mr.  Dichman, 
was  scarcely  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Colombian  authorities  than  the  propo- 
sals of  Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Dichman  repre- 
sented at  Bogota  what  Mr.  Evarts  did 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Dichman's  course 
became  finally  so  distasteful,  not  to  say 
offensive,  that  a  request  for  his  recall 
was  forwarded  to  our  State  Department. 
The  Colombian  government  thus  took 
a  step  analogous,  though  under  circum- 
stances less  significant,  to  that  recently 
taken  by  this  country  in  the  case  of  an 
envoy  of  Great  Britain,  —  Lord  Sack- 
ville. 

The  diplomate  who  took  Mr.  Dich- 
man's place  was  a  man  of  another  cast. 

1  The  Report  of  Santo  Domingo  was  pub- 
lished by  our  government,  together  with  the 
other  documents  relating  to  the  negotiation. 
Resort  has  been  had,  in  preparing  this  sketch, 


He  introduced  a  new  and  not  uninter- 
esting feature  into  our  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. Lovers  of  the  picturesque 
in  nature,  who  appreciate  descriptions 
of  it,  might  read  some  of  the  dispatches 
of  Mr.  William  L.  Scruggs  with  satisfac- 
tion, even  with  zest.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  journey  to  Bogota,  perched 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  and  of  the 
country  in  general,  he  observes  as  to 
Colombia,  "  For  boldness  and  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery  it  is  probably  with- 
out a  rival  on  the  globe."  So  much 
aesthetic  taste,  such  a  growth  of  refined 
feeling,  as  certain  dispatches  evince  — 
we  may  refer  to  his  description  of  cer- 
tain ranges  and  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  and  stars  in  a  tropical  sky,  in  the 
dispatch  of  December  20,  1882  —  fur- 
nish an  element  as  finished  and  graceful 
as  it  is  rare  in  a  diplomatic  document. 
Mr.  Scruggs  was  as  useful  a  diplomate  as 
Mr.  Dichman.  He  was  perhaps  instruct- 
ed by  his  government  that  instead  of 
forcing  upon  the  authorities  of  Colombia 
a  doctrine  as  new  as  it  was  unpalatable, 
he  should  descant  rather  upon  the  sights 
about  him.  There  were  the  December 
sunsets,  the  Southern  Cross,  the  water- 
falls of  the  Andes.  Such  diplomatic 
methods,  if  novel,  may  have  had  a  de- 
sired effect.  Thus  may  in  some  degree 
have  been  effaced  memories  of  the  "  late 
unpleasantness "  between  the  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Scruggs  was  the  man  for 
the  place.2 

Such  was  the  negotiation  of  1881  ; 
such  were  certain  effects.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  century 
an  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  free  state  more  to  be 
regretted.  It  was  made,  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  broad  and  liberal  views,  but  of 
egoistic  prejudices.  No  sort  of  excuse 
for  it  can  be  alleged. 

to  110  source  outside  the  official  publications  of 
the  United  States. 

2  One  of  the  early  appointments  of  General 
Harrison  was  that  of  William  L.  Scruggs  as 
our  minister  at  Caraccas. 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  by  a  powerful  state  to 
possess  itself  of  the  prerogatives,  diplo- 
matic or  territorial,  of  a  weak  one,  there 
are  those  who  apologize  for  it.  There 
is  hardly  a  political  crime  in  history  — 
even  that  most  heinous  of  all,  which  put 
the  civilized  world  to  shame,  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  —  but  has  its  apologists 
and  defenders.  The  doctrine  of  Ameri- 
can control  has  its  adherents.  But  when 
Senator  Hoar  averred  that  American 
control  was  "  repugnant  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  and  honor  of  the  American 
people"  he  spoke  the  truth.  Besides 
this  he  took  a  stand  which  is  in  the 
highest  sense  patriotic.  To  do  right,  to 
advocate  the  right,  is  always  patriotism. 

This  consideration  —  the  injustice  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  state 
to  impose  domination  upon  a  lesser  — 
bears  so  striking  a  relation  to  the  ideas 
of  the  time  that  it  ought  to  be  pointed 
out.  Such  aggressions  used  to  be  the 
rule.  But  a  movement  of  a  reverse 
character  has  distinguished  the  present 
century :  not  the  subjection  to  greater 
of  lesser  nationalities,  but  their  emanci- 
pation. Mazzini  regarded  this  move- 
ment or  tendency  as  possessed  of  so 
radical  a  character  that  he  predicted  it 
would  give  its  name  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  way  in  which  this  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  his  own 
country,  in  that  of  Roumania,  recently 
in  Bulgaria,  even  in  the  case  of  Belgium, 
and  largely  in  Hungary  speaks  for  the 
sagacity  and  grasp  of  truth  which  the 
great  Italian  possessed.1  Unfortunately, 
the  attempt  inaugurated  by  our  govern- 
ment in  1881  ran  counter  to  this  prin- 
ciple, —  respect  for  the  prerogatives,  the 
independence,  of  minor  states.  Ought 
we  to  think  of  Europeanizing  America, 
when  in  so  striking  a  sense  Europe  has 

1  Another  case,   that  of  Greece,   preceded 
Mazzini's  prediction.     That   of    Belgium   was 
contemporaneous. 

2  As  for  the  relation  of  the  nationality  prin- 
ciple to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  pre- 


been  Americanized  ?  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  tentative  and  yet 
persistent  effort  described  —  the  attempt 
to  establish  in  a  Spanish-American  state 
a  control  or  domination  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  people  —  resulted  as  it  did. 
It  is  a  fact  of  weird  significance  that  this 
endeavor  should  have  taken  place  in  the 
very  year  in  which,  with  just  circum- 
stance and  pomp,  we  celebrated  the 
downfall  of  British  domination  upon 
this  continent.  Could  the  Muse  of  His- 
tory have  favored  us  with  a  smile  other 
than  bitter  as  she  recorded  the  circum- 
stance ?  Instead  of  such  a  policy  we 
ought  rather  to  use  a  cautious,  a  per- 
sistent vigilance.  The  United  States, 
'the  one  illustrious  commonwealth  of 
America,  should  set  an  example  consis- 
tent, vigorous,  and  honorable  as  regards 
respect  for  others.2 

In  connection  with  this  point  of  view 
an  incident  in  our  policy  of  1881  has 
been  omitted.  It  has  reference  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  In  the  instructions 
given  to  Santo  Domingo  it  was  stated 
that  in  the  proposed  amplification  of  the 
treaty  of  1848  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  might  be  inserted.  To 
this  doctrine  —  so  the  instructions  state 
—  "  the  United  States  of  Colombia  ad- 
here without  the  slightest  reservation" 
To  this  suggestion  —  if  the  Colombian 
envoy  made  such  use  of  this  element  of 
his  instructions  as  they  allowed  —  our 
government  gave  no  heed.  The  reasons 
which  induced  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment to  initiate  such  a  proposal  are 
manifest.  That  government  was  aware 
that  the  United  States  was  proposing  to 
disregard  and  set  aside  those  very  rights 
of  sovereignty  which,  according  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  it  was  our  province 
to  conserve.  The  purpose  of  the  Co- 
lombian government  was  to  introduce 

diction  of  Mazzini,  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Political  Principles  of  Mazzini  may  be  con- 
sulted, page  87.  An  Introduction  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  commends  this  work  to  Ameri- 
can readers. 
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into  the  proposed  convention  professions 
tit'  rt-sjifc-t  for  Colombian  sovereignty. 
These  would  make  the  design  of  the 
United  States  more  obvious.  Nor  were 
the  motives  of  the  American  Secretary 
in  objecting  to  such  a  juxtaposition  open 
to  doubt.  Could  it  be  for  his  interest 
to  exhibit  in  one  article  of  a  protocol  a 
purpose  to  disregard  Colombian  sover- 
eignty, and  at  the  same  time  insert  a 
clause  so  significantly  suggestive  ?  Ac- 
cording to  such  insertion,  Mr.  Evarts 
would  profess  a  design  to  protect  Co- 
lombia from  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
others  just  what  he  proposed  to  have 
her  suffer  at  his  own.  The  case  was 
plain.  The  American  Secretary  was  in 
a  dilemma.  But  it  was  not  hard  to 
get  out  of.  He  put  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine in  his  pocket.  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  one  as  to  which  we  frequently 
express  ourselves  with  sincerity  and  ear- 
nestness. At  other  times  it  is  the  most 
inconvenient  luggage  to  be  imagined. 
At  certain  junctures  we  are  ready  to 
bestow  a  tripartite  anathema  upon  the 
Monroe  triumvirate,  as  we  may  call  it, 
Canning,  Adams,  and  Monroe,  all  to- 
gether. We  do  what  Mr.  Evarts  did : 
we  put  the  whole  thing  in  our  pockets. 

Those  who  sincerely  wish  to  see  the 
prerogatives  of  all  American  states  re- 
spected can  scarcely  follow  the  negoti- 
ation of  1881  with  satisfaction.  The 
Colombian  envoy  escaped  at  last  from 
the  wiles  of  his  fellow-diplomate.  He 
reached  home,  however,  only  to  be  de- 
nounced by  his  countrymen,  because  he 
had  put  into  the  strenuous  hand  of  Mr. 
Evarts  a  few  crumbs  of  comfort  which 
he  found,  after  all,  he  had  no  right  to 
part  with.  The  protocol  was  torn  up, 
the  whole  business  brought  to  a  fitting 
end. 

Apropos  of  the  congress  of  all  Amer- 
ican states,  to  meet  in  Washington  in 
October,  a  competent  writer  lately  re- 
ferred as  follows  to  the  qualifications  of 
Spanish-American  diplomates,  and  to  the 
disposition,  the  animus,  they  may  be 


expected  to  bring  to  such  a  conference.1 
After  speaking  of  the  public  men  of  the 
United  States,  he  said  :  ''  They  will  have 
to  encounter  a  sentiment  of  nationality 
as  proud  and  strenuous  as  our  own,  quick 
to  resent  any  attempt  to  disregard  or 
override  it.  They  will  meet  delegates 
fully  their  equals  in  education,  skilled 
in  diplomacy  and  versed  in  economic 
law."  Such  words  might  call  to  mind, 
were  it  not  in  our  remembrance,  the 
manner  in  which  the  result  of  the  Ev- 
arts-Domingo  negotiation  was  received 
in  Colombia.  The  recall  of  our  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Dichman,  was  solicited  at  this 
time. 

Our  sketch  of  American  control  has 
been  brought  down  through  about  a  year, 
from  March,  1880,  to  March,  1881.  The 
protocol  signed  by  Mr.  Trescot  was  dated 
February  17,  1881.  About  two  weeks 
remained  of  President  Hayes's  admin- 
istration. General  Garfield,  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  and  Mr.  Elaine,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  were  aware  of  the  negotiation 
just  concluded.  Had  President  Garfield 
fully  sympathized  with  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  —  one  equally  opposed  to 
the  views  of  all  American  states,  except 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  views  of 
Europe  —  it  would  not  have  been  expe- 
dient to  make  an  obtrusive  statement. 
The  isolated  position  of  the  United 
States  counseled  reserve.  Especially 
might  this  be  said  after  the  issue  of  the 
negotiation  just  finished.  Let  us  give 
President  Garfield  credit,  however,  for 
wider  views.  May  not  his  purpose  have 
been,  in  the  reference  to  the  subject 
which  occurs  in  his  inaugural,  while  not 
breaking  abruptly  with  the  precedent  of 
his  predecessor,  to  lift  our  policy  to- 
wards a  more  liberal  level  ?  It  may 
have  been  his  design  to  bring  the  views 
of  the  United  States  more  into  accord 
with  those  of  civilization  at  large.  But 
the  change  should  not  be  quick  or  glar- 
ing. We  may  imagine,  at  any  rate,  that 
such  was  his  intent.  Assuming  this,  the 
1  New  York  Nation,  May  9,  1889. 
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declaration  made  would  not  be  explicit. 
And  it  was  not.  In  his  inaugural  he 
said,  "  We  will  urge  no  narrow  policy, 
nor  seek  peculiar  or  exclusive  privileges 
in  any  commercial  route."  This  is 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty.  These  words  are  followed, 
however,  by  others  not  equally  distinct. 
"  But,"  the  President  continues,  "  in  the 
language  of  my  predecessor,  I  believe  it 
to  be  '  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  su- 
pervision and  authority  over  any  inter- 
oceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that 
connects  North  and  South  America  as 
will  protect  our  national  interests.' "  This 
language  might  admit  of  diverse  inter- 
pretations. Professor  T.  J.  Lawrence, 
of  Cambridge  University,  England,  in 
discussing  the  status  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, observes,  respecting  the  entire  state- 
ment of  President  Garfield,  —  of  which 
the  earlier  part  disclaims  any  intent  to 
seek  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  latter 
seems  not  to  agree  with  it,  —  that  it  is 
perhaps  possible  to  construe  the  decla- 
ration in  accordance  with  the  Clayton- 
Bui  wer  treaty.1  What  in  fact  is  "  such 
supervision  and  authority "  as  would 
"  protect  our  national  interests "  ? 
Might  it  not  accord  with  a  joint  "  su- 
pervision and  authority  "  exercised  by 
the  maritime  powers  as  prescribed  in  the 
Suez  Convention?  Would  not  this  in- 
terpretation agree  better  than  any  other 
with  the  disclaimer  made  by  President 
Garfield  of  any  purpose  to  acquire  ex- 
clusive rights  ?  This  was  apparently  the 
judgment  of  Professor  Lawrence.  At 
all  events,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
position  of  President  Garfield  was  in 
advance  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  It 
indicated  a  departure  from  those  impas- 
sioned views  which  at  first  the  American 
people  were  disposed  to  harbor.  The 
excitement  which  had  existed  and  had 
led  to  a  sort  of  outburst  against  the  ca- 

1  Essays  on  some  Disputed  Questions  in 
Modern  International  Law,  page  86.  It  may 
be  said  that  some  of  these  questions  are  less 


nal  was  on  the  wane.  Aside  from  such 
an  explanation,  President  Garfield  seems 
to  have  had  a  better  understanding  than 
others  of  the  principles  involved,  and  a 
greater  readiness  to  have  them  carried 
out.  His  step  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  step 
taken  by  Mr.  Blaine  a  few  months  later. 
In  his  dispatch  dated  June  24, 1881,  the 
position  was  explicitly  taken  that  our 
government  would  regard  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  European  states  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  Colombia  equivalent 
to  that  of  1848  as  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States.  Such  a  step,  Mr.  Blaine 
said,  •'  would  partake  of  the  nature  of 
an  alliance  against  the  United  States  "  ! 
This  position,  as  has  been  demonstrated, 
antagonized  the  understanding  and  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  and  New 
Granada  alike  at  the  date  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.  The  occasion  of 
writing  this  dispatch  was  a  report  that 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  were 
about  to  conclude  such  treaties  with  Eu- 
ropean states.  The  purpose  was  to  head 
her  off,  to  inhibit  the  exercise  of  her 
sovereign  rights.  This  dispatch  was  the 
starting-point  of  a  diplomatic  discussion 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  lasted  over  two  years. 
This  document,  of  unfortunate  historic 
augury,  was  written  almost  at  an  his- 
toric epoch.  It  was  penned  only  a  few 
days  before  the  second  of  those  fateful 
shots  which  within  twenty  years  twice 
struck  down  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States.  More  or  less  they  trans- 
formed  our  policy.  As  regards  the 
Isthmus  question,  however,  the  end  of 
President  Garfield's  administration  and 
life  made  no  change.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons President  Arthur  did  not  choose  to 
retain  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State. 
But  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  his  successor, 
was  directed  to  continue  the  correspon- 

disputed  now  than  in  1884,  when  Professor 
Lawrence  wrote.  In  1888  the  Suez  Conven- 
tion was  concluded. 
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dence.  This  he  did,  in  the  spirit  and  for 
tin1  purpose  with  which  it  was  begun.1 
The  discussion  had  branched  off  almost 
at  once  from  the  convention  of  1848  to 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  For  over 
two  years  the  not  edifying  spectacle  was 
presented  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  get  rid  of  a  treaty 
of  which  Senator  Hoar  said  —  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  said  the  same  before 
him  —  that  it  constituted  one  of  the 
great  steps  in  the  world's  progress  !  To 
such  obliquity  of.  judgment,  lack  of 
moral  grasp  and  moral  sense,  had  the 
"  perversion  "  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
brought  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Here,  at  least,  as  far  as  this 
element  of  American  policy  went,  a 
radical  change  was  wanted.  Fortunate- 
ly it  occurred. 

It  was  not,  however,  through  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with  England 
alone  that  an  endeavor  was  made  to  get 
rid  of  these  principles.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  President  Arthur  was  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  abro- 
gate the  convention  of  1850.  One  of  the 
principles  which  England  and  the  United 
States  had  agreed  to  observe  in  the  case 
of  any  interoceanic  canal,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  one  at  Nicaragua,  was  its 
neutrality.  In  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
treaty  of  1884,  not  a  word  about  neu- 
trality occurs.  This  element  was  dropped 
out.  The  second  of  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was 
that  of  equal  rights.  This  likewise  it 
was  proposed  to  disregard.  One  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Nicaragua  treaty  pro- 
vided that  United  States  vessels,  if  pro- 
ceeding from  one  United  States  port  to 
another  (and  this  traffic  would  mani- 
festly absorb  the  larger  part  of  that  in 
American  bottoms),  might  be  favored 
respecting  tolls.  These  ships  might  be 
charged  less.  No  reason  seems  to  exist 

1  President  Arthur,  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage (December,  1881),  indorsed  the  strange 


for  establishing  a  lower  rate  for  this 
class  of  vessels ;  one  sure  result  would 
be  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  would  enjoy  a  specific  and  valu- 
able privilege  of  which  most  states  would 
be  deprived.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
that  a  foundation  does  exist  for  such 
a  distinction,  —  one  between  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade,  so  called, 
and  those  bound  for  foreign  ports.  It 
was  a  distinction  which,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  should  apply  to  all  states  alike. 
Mexico  and  Colombia,  even  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  might  claim  its  posses- 
sion. But  the  proposed  treaty  did  not 
grant  them  any  such  right.  This  priv- 
ilege was  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  appendage  of 
the  United  States  as  far  as  the  treaty 
went,  the  state  of  Nicaragua.  After  this 
fashion,  as  regards  the  bottom  princi- 
ples of  neutrality  and  equal  rights,  it 
was  proposed  to  abrogate  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty.  The  pledges  of  1850 
were  to  be  flung  to  the  winds.  It  was 
with  reference  to  this  convention  that 
Senator  Hoar  said :  "  Unless  this  gov- 
ernment chooses  to  abandon  her  ancient 
policy,  her  ancient  honor,  her  ancient 
faith,  we  cannot  enter  upon  this  great 
public  transaction  in  Central  America 
in  defiance  of  the  obligation  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty."  2  Fortunately,  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  American 
people  were  to  be  spared  the  disgrace 
which  the  conclusion  of  this  convention 
involved.  It  failed  to  receive  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  vote.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  term  of  President  Arthur  expired. 

Concerning  the  abrogation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  the  position  of 
paramount  importance  is  that  such  an 
abrogation  would  be  an  insult  to  civiliza- 
tion. In  this  treaty  are  embodied  the 
higher  essence  of  civilization,  its  nobler 
tendencies.  The  convention  of  1850 

error  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  first 
dispatch  was  dated  May  S,  1882. 

2  Speech  in  the  Senate,  February  11,  1887. 
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deserves  the  encomiums  which  Senator 
Hoar  and  Mr.  Seward  passed  upon  it. 
The  question  whether  in  law  and  tech- 
nics it  may  be  held  that  the  treaty  has 
been  broken  by  Great  Britain,  and  that 
accordingly  on  that  ground  we  might 
declare  it  void,  if  it  have  significance,  is 
nevertheless  subordinate.  As  long  as 
Great  Britain  officially  adheres  to  the 
treaty, — not  only  adheres  to  its  basic 
principles,  neutrality  and  equal  rights, 
but  has  applied  these  to  the  Suez  Canal 
by  joint  convention  with  the  European 
powers,  —  we  ought  unhesitatingly  to 
adhere  to  it  ourselves.  We  should  not 
listen  for  an  instant  to  any  pretext  ac- 
cording to  which  a  power,  having  signed 
it,  might  annul  her  seal.  If  there  be 
points  concerning  its  observance  by 
Great  Britain  as  to  which  doubt  may  be 
entertained,  why  should  not  these  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  ?  Far  the  most 
important  matter  ever  settled  by  arbi- 
tration was  determined  not  long  since. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
the  litigants.  Here  is  a  case  which 
ought  to  be  settled  in  the  same  way,  if 
the  parties  interested  fail  to  come  to  an 
agreement  by  diplomatic  methods.  Be- 
sides, we  should  remember,  respecting 
the  asserted  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
that  among  our  own  statesmen  unanimity 
of  opinion  is  not  found.  The  adminis- 
tration of  President  Cleveland  held  the 
treaty  to  be  in  force.  Senator  Hoar 
and  authorities  of  like  weight  take  the 
same  position.  At  least,  no  infraction, 
they  say,  has  occurred  since  the  decla- 
ration of  President  Buchanan  in  1860. 
The  Executive  then  declared  that  the 
United  States  was  wholly  satisfied  with 
the  steps  taken  by  Great  Britain  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  of  the  United 
States.1  In  his  speech  of  February  10, 
1887,  Senator  Hoar  referred  to  the  two 
reasons  usually  alleged  in  the  Senate  for 
considering  the  treaty  void,  —  the  occu- 

1  The  giving  up  of  the  Mosquito  protector- 
ate and  the  surrender  of  the  Bay  Islands  to 
Honduras  are  referred  to. 


pancy  of  Belize  by  Great  Britain,  and 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  related  to  a 
special  canal  then  expected  to  be  built, 
but  which  was  not.  He  said,  "  From 
Clayton  himself  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors through  Mr.  Seward  down  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  estopped  itself  from  assert- 
ing either  of  those  two  reasons  in  any 
diplomatic  discussion."  In  his  judg- 
ment, it  would  not  be  honorable  on  our 
part  to  try  to  escape  the  obligation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  We  could 
not  do  so  without  violating  "  the  an- 
cient honor  and  ancient  faith  "  of  the 
United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  allegation  that 
Belize  is  a  part  of  Central  America,  and 
not  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Clayton's  speech  in 
the  Senate,  March  8,  1853,  should  be 
consulted.  It  is  conclusive.  If  there 
be  points,  however,  as  to  which  the 
statesmen  of  England  and  the  United 
States  cannot  agree,  let  arbitration  de- 
cide. Let  us  employ  methods  of  concil- 
iation and  civilization.  Let  us  not  think 
of  setting  aside  one  of  the  noblest  land- 
marks of  the  century  because  we  may 
not  see  all  of  its  appendages  with  the 
same  eyes. 

The  attempt,  which  lasted  five  years, 
to  subvert  our  traditional  policy  suggests 
reflections  of  an  unfortunate  cast.  If 
ever  a  political  party  originated  in  a  great 
principle,  and  through  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  it  achieved  a  triumphant  recog- 
nition of  its  validity  by  the  world,  that 
party  is  the  Republican  party.  The  ori- 
gin of  no  political  organization  has  been 
more  to  its  credit.  But  near  the  close  of 
the  twenty-four  years  during  which  this 
party  remained  in  power  it  did  what  it 
could  to  overthrow  principles  of  equality 
and  justice  which  concern,  as  regards 
this  question,  all  states  and  nationalities. 
These  principles  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  undertaking  at  Panama, 
recognized  and  observed.  It  is  true  that 
the  Democratic  party  —  this  view  might 
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be  easily  enforced  —  was,  especially  at 
the  outset,  by  no  means  without  respon- 
sibility. But  as  the  period  approached 
which  for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  to  witness  a  radical 
change  of  government,  the  Republican 
j-jrtv  became  even  more  rabid  in  favor 
of  egoism  and  reaction.  The  Demo- 
cratic- party  became  less  so.  The  last 
measure  which,  prior  to  its  relinquish- 
ment  of  power,  the  Republican  party 
made  an  energetic  effort  to  carry  was 
the  Nicaragua  treaty  of  1884.  Five 
weeks  before  the  4th  of  March,  1885, 
the  vote  occurred.  As  a  body,  the  Re- 
publican Senators  voted  for  the  conven- 
tion, the  Democratic  Senators  against  it. 
There  were  exceptions  on  both  sides. 
If  we  compare  the  Republican  party  in 
its  origin  with  the  party  when,  as  the 
limit  of  its  ascendency  approached,  it 
sought  to  asperse  and  annul  its  former 
record,  the  contrast  is  humiliating.  One 
word  tells  the  story,  —  a  falling  from 
moral  principle  ;  a  falling  to  the  level  of 
temporary  expedients  and  the  struggle 
for  advantage.  May  we  not  hope  that 
the  brief  return  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  power  has  produced  this  good  effect, 
an  arrest  of  further  recklessness  and 
degradation  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  the 
purposes  of  the  Democratic  party.  We 
need  not  decide  how  far  its  course  was 
due  to  motives  of  expediency  or  consid- 
erations of  justice.  It  may  perhaps  be 
said  that,  having  been  shut  out  from 
power  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  was 
ambitious,  on  resuming  ascendency,  to 
appear  as  the  protagonist  of  doctrines 
which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  world  and  possessed  its  sanction 
as  well.  Whatever  the  motive,  this 
course  the  Democratic  party  took.  It 
should  have  been  taken  by  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  that  party  refused. 

As  we  have  been  obliged  to  criticise 
with  severity  the  course  of  President 
Arthur,  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  we 
quote  from  one  of  his  messages,  that  of 


December  4,  1882.  Referring  to  the 
correspondence,  not  then  concluded,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  said,  "It  is  likely  that  time 
will  be  more  powerful  than  discussion 
in  removing  the  divergence  between  the 
two  nations,  whose  friendship  is  so 
closely  cemented  by  the  intimacy  of 
their  relations  and  the  community  of 
their  interests."  Precisely  this  occurred. 
Time  did  it.  Nor  was  much  time 
needed.  President  Cleveland,  the  suc- 
cessor of  President  Arthur,  possessed 
one  sterling  Yankee  quality,  —  common 
sense.  He  knew  what  required  to  be 
done,  and  did  it.  Through  his  action 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  brought  into  accord.  At  a  breath 
he  swept  away  the  whole  tissue  of  as- 
sumptions, the  absurd  pretenses,  by 
which  American  control  had  been  bol- 
stered up.  In  place  of  an  egoistic  pol- 
icy he  established,  or  rather  reestab- 
lished, one  by  ,  which  all  states  should 
be  entitled  to  equality  of  right.  Once 
more  it  was  declared  that  the  Interoce- 
anic  Canal  of  America  should  be  "  for- 
ever open  and  free."  Never  should  it 
become  "  a  point  of  invitation  for  hos- 
tilities or  a  prize  for  warlike  ambition." 

To  the  views  of  President  Cleveland 
may  be  added  those  of  Mr.  Bayard,  his 
Secretary  of  State.  Shortly  before  Mr. 
Bayard's  retirement  they  were  given  to 
the  public  as  follows  :  — 

"Another  favorite  theme  with  Mr. 
Bayard  is  the  neutralization  of  certain 
localities  which  are  useful  to  all  the 
powers,  and  incapable  of  defense  with- 
out disproportionate  cost  by  any  one. 
He  instances  the  neutralization  of  the 
Suez  Canal  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  European  powers  as  an  example  of 
the  important  benefit  to  be  secured  by 
the  application  of  this  principle.  Some 
similar  arrangement  would  have  to  be 
entered  into  to  protect  the  interests  of 
this  country,  if  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  is  built.  It  would 
not  be  sufficient  protection  for  the 
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United  States  to  have  control  of  such  a 
canal.  The  only  adequate  protection  is 
to  be  secured  by  neutralization  of  the 
canal  by  consent  of  all  the  powers." 

This  is  the  exact  truth.  Fuller  secu- 
rity would  thus  be  acquired  than  if  we 
should  pursue  a  course  out  of  accord 
with  the  judgment  of  other  states. 
American  states,  as  well  as  European, 
would  repudiate  any  such  policy.  Are 
we  voluntarily  to  place  ourselves  in  an- 
tagonism to  civilization  ?  Are  we  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  state  dissatis- 
fied with  progress  ?  Shall  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  very  principles  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded  ? 

The  mention  of  President  Cleveland 
and  Secretary  Bayard  ought  not  to  mis- 
lead us  as  to  the  political  significance  of 
these  doctrines :  their  advocacy  can  be 
ascribed  in  no  exclusive  sense  to  the 
Democratic  party  or  Democratic  leaders. 
The  honor  of  believing  in  them  and  say- 
ing, "  These  are  world-wide  doctrines  of 
justice  ;  inevitably  they  are  to  prevail," 
is  the  property  of  no  party.  In  all  parties 
those  able  to  take  in  the  significance  of 
progress,  the  necessities  of  international 
comity  and  right,  are  believers  in  and 
advocates  of  these  principles.  We  have 
referred  already  to  the  testimonies,  as 
emphatic  as  any  ever  uttered,  of  Sena- 


tor Hoar  and  William  H.  Seward.  To 
their  views  may  be  added  those  of  anoth- 
er illustrious  American.  Admiral  Am- 
men  was  the  intimate  friend  of  General 
Grant.  Widely  known  through  his  in- 
terest in  the  interoceanic  question  and 
his  advocacy  of  the  Nicaragua  route, 
no  authority  stands  higher  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Americans.  In  his  work  upon 
The  American  Interoceanic  Ship  Canal 
Question  he  says,  "  Peoples  have  arrived 
at  that  intelligence  that  the  government 
of  a  nation  may  in  its  relation  to  an- 
other rather  seek  to  discover  and  pro- 
mote common  interests  than  hope  to 
obtain  and  maintain  mean  advantages." 
In  this  admirable  statement  —  one  of 
the  best  expressions  of  sentiment  upon 
the  subject  —  we  are  asked  not  to  be 
upon  the  watch  for  "  mean  advantages  ;  " 
rather,  to  make  the  object  of  our  en- 
deavor benefits  which  shall  be  mutual 
and  common,  —  benefits  for  all.  Of  a 
famous  poem  it  has  been  said  that  it 
stood  at  the  high-water  mark  of  the  po- 
etry of  the  present  century.  It  may  be 
said  in  like  manner  of  the  statement  of 
Admiral  Ammen  that  it  stands  at  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  moral  declara- 
tions of  the  time.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  United  States  is  to  depart  from  a 
policy  so  liberal  and  enlightened. 

Stuart  F.  Weld. 


THE  GOLD  HEART. 


WHEN  the  events  occurred  which  I  am 
about  to  narrate,  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
superstitious  veneration  with  which  so 
many  of  the  Northwestern  Indians  re- 
gard the  symbol  of  the  heart.  A  heart- 
shaped  leaf  or  pebble  is  never  held  in 
the  hand  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The 
rude  figure  of  a  heart  traced  in  red  ochre 
on  a  rock  or  tree-stump  commemorates 
some  event  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and 
commands  the  respectful  obeisance  of 


every  Indian  who  sees  it.  The  same 
form  outlined  with  boulders,  on  the 
prairie  or  hillside,  marks  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  and  victory  or  the  death  of 
some  great  chief.  The  area  within  the 
encircling  stones  is  holy  ground. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  knew  nothing 
of  all  this  five  years  ago,  when,  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Cosur  d'Alene  mining 
craze,  I  was  working  on  my  claim  on 
Eagle  Creek.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  have 
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any  explanation  to  offer  of  the  incidents 
which  I  am  about  to  chronicle.  I  have 
no  "  theory  "  to  advance,  and  know  no 
more  of  the  chain  which  connected  the 
incidents  than  the  reader  will  know  after 
he  has  read  what  follows. 

I  was  working  alone  in  my  "  drain 
ditch,"  shoveling  laboriously  at  the 
coarse  gravel,  which  was  obstructed  here 
and  there  by  large  boulders,  lying  im- 
mediately above  the  bed-rock  and  some 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  was  hard  and  discouraging  work,  for 
as  yet  there  had  been  no  indication  that 
the  claim  was  likely  to  be  "  rich."  The 
boulders  had  been  more  than  ordinarily 
frequent  and  ponderous  that  day,  and  I 
was  correspondingly  weary,  when  sud- 
denly my  shovel  turned  up  the  Gold 
Heart. 

"  Turned  up,"  I  say ;  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Heart  was  dislodged  from 
the  side  of  the  ditch,  and  slipped  down 
with  a  handful  of  pebbles  to  my  feet. 

My  first  sensation  was  that  of  one 
who  sees  a  miracle  happen.  It  was  cer- 
tainly some  seconds,  and  I  think  fully  a 
minute,  before  I  moved,  —  before  I  could 
move,  —  as  the  yellow  mass  lay  glisten- 
ing in  the  trickling  water  at  my  feet. 
Then,  slowly  and  cautiously,  I  laid  my 
shovel  on  the  ground  beside  the  ditch, 
and  stealthily  took  off  my  hat,  like  a 
small  boy  about  to  pounce  upon  a  but- 
terfly. Dropping  on  my  knees,  I  clapped 
my  hat  over  the  golden  lump,  clutching 
the  brim  with  my  hands  on  either  side, 
and  grinding  my  knuckles  into  the  wet 
gravel.  My  heart  beat  fiercely  and  my 
breath  came  quick  and  hard,  as  after 
great  physical  exertion.  I  was  trem- 
bling and  terrified  at  I  knew  not  what. 
There  was  no  human  being  within  two 
miles  of  where  I  was,  and  I  knew  it. 
But  as  I  kneeled  I  glanced  fearfully 
around  and  behind  me  into  the  misty 
woods.  Moments  passed  before  I  dared 
to  lift  one  edge  of  my  hat  to  see  if  the 
beautiful  thing  still  lay  beneath.  Even 
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when  it  lay  uncovered  and  shining  be- 
fore me,  it  was  long  before  I  could  bring 
myself  to  touch  it  or  pick  it  up. 

Experience  in  handling  nuggets  en- 
abled me  to  guess  shrewdly  at  the  weight 
and  value  of  any  piece  of  rough  gold. 
This,  I  estimated,  was  worth  something 
more  than  six  hundred  dollars.  But  the 
precious  metal  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  new  from  nature's  minting,  has 
a  beauty  and  a  fascination  which  it  loses 
on  passing  into  the  assay  office  ;  and  this 
was  incomparably  the  finest  nugget  that 
I  had  ever  seen. 

I  weighed  it  in  my  hands,  —  first  in 
one,  and  then  in  the  other.  I  rubbed  it 
and  polished  it ;  held  it  out  at  arm's- 
length  to  look  at  it ;  laid  it  down,  and 
drew  off  a  few  paces  to  admire  it.  Then 
I  kissed  it.  Finally  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  place  whence  it  had  been  dis- 
lodged, and  made  another  discovery. 

Together  with  the  lump  of  gold,  my 
shovel  had  uncovered  something  else, 
which  had  also  slipped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  and  had  lain  unnoticed.  It  was 
a  small  bone.  Looking  at  the  side  of  the 
ditch  where  my  shovel  had  last  struck, 
I  saw  another  bone  sticking  out  from 
among  the  gravel.  The  loosening  of 
the  pebbles  with  my  fingers  brought 
others  to  light,  until  I  quickly  saw  that 
I  had  lighted  upon  the  skeleton  of  a 
human  hand. 

Before  dark  I  had  unearthed  the  en- 
tire arm,  —  an  unusually  long  one,  it 
seemed,  —  and  arrived  at  a  rib.  Next 
day  the  exhumation  was  completed,  and 
there  lay  exposed  the  skeleton  of  an  In- 
dian, evidently,  buried  who  knows  how 
many  years  before  ?  I  had  always  un- 
derstood that  the  Indians  had  never 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  mountains. 
Eagle  City,  four  miles  distant,  lay  forty 
miles  from  the  pass  through  which  the 
Pend  d'Oreilles  on  one  side  of  the  range 
and  the  Flatheads  on  the  other  used 
to  exchange  annual  visits.  Those  forty 
miles  were  one  stretch  of  dense  forest, 
clothing  steep  hillsides  ;  and  the  Indian 
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dislikes  nothing  so  much  as  climbing 
hills.  In  those  early  days  of  Eagle  City 
two  or  three  red  men  were  occasionally 
seen  about  the  camp,  as  will  hereafter 
appear ;  but  they  were  Spokanes,  who 
had  followed  in  the  train  of  the  white 
man  from  Spokane  Falls,  a  few  months 
before,  and  were  not  indigenous  to  the 
mountains. 

Nevertheless,  the  skeleton  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  one  Indian,  at  least, 
had  been  there  years  before  ;  and,  more- 
over, somebody  else  had  been  there  to 
bury  him.  The  body  was  stretched  at 
full  length,  parallel  to  the  line  of  my 
ditch.  The  right  arm  was  bent,  the 
hand  resting  on  the  breast.  The  left 
arm  had  lain  extended  at  right  angles 
to  the  body,  and  it  was  on  the  fingers 
of  this  left  hand  that  I  had  come  so 
unexpectedly.  The  Gold  Heart,  I  had 
no  doubt,  had  been  clasped  in  the  dead 
man's  hand  when  he  was  buried. 

Still,  I  believed  it  to  be  a  natural  nug- 
get, and  not  to  have  been  fashioned  by 
man  into  the  form  in  which  I  found  it. 
In  one  place  a  small  crystal  of  quartz 
was  imbedded  in  the  gold,  which  would 
probably  have  been  taken  out  in  any 
moulding  or  carving  process.  Besides, 
the  heart-shape  as  known  to  the  Indian 
is  more  the  shape  of  the  human  organ, 
and  not  at  all  the  conventional  sym- 
metrically bi-lobed  form  which  we  see 
on  valentines  and  playing-cards.  But 
the  Gold  Heart  was  of  precisely  this  con- 
ventional form,  perfectly  smooth  save  for 
the  roughness  of  the  one  jagged  point 
of  quartz,  and  symmetrically  rounded. 

The  evening  of  the  day  following  my 
discovery,  my  partner,  Alfred  Trask,  re- 
turned from  a  three  days'  trip  to  a  claim 
on  Trail  Creek,  twenty  miles  away, 
which  he  had  some  idea  of  purchasing. 
As  my  partner  in  the  claim,  he  of 
course  had  a  half-interest  in  the  Gold 
Heart; 'and  we  sat  late  into  the  night 
looking  at  the  nugget,  caressing  it  in 
turn,  and  each  endeavoring,  though  with 
poor  success,  to  persuade  the  other  that 
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there  was  no  connection  between  the 
gold  and  the  Indian.  If  that  were  so, 
we  might  reasonably  expect  that  the 
diggings  which  had  produced  such  a 
nugget  would  turn  out  to  be  rich.  But 
I  doubt  if  either  was  much  influenced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  other,  though 
all  his  sympathies  were  with  the  arguer. 
Before  going  to  bed  we  decided  to  take 
the  treasure  into  camp  next  day,  and 
deposit  it  at  the  Pioneer  bank.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  we  had  not  a  little 
work  to  finish  about  the  claim,  and  it 
was  after  sundown  and  the  bank  was 
closed  when  we  reached  Eagle  City. 

For  the  entertainment  of  the  home- 
less, Eagle  City,  in  those  early  days, 
was  provided  with  certain  lodging-houses, 
large  tents,  which  looked  like  hospital 
wards,  with  their  row  of  small  canvas 
cots  on  either  side.  We  drew  our  two 
cots  close  together,  that  night,  leaving 
only  room  for  a  hand  to  be  thrust  down 
between  them,  and  immediately  below 
this  interstice  we  set  the  bag  containing 
the  Gold  Heart.  It  was  within  arm's- 
length  of  both  of  us,  therefore,  and  no 
one  else  could  arrive  at  it  without  climb- 
ing over  one  or  the  other.  The  key 
of  the  bag  was  in  the  pocket  of  the 
clothes  which  I  wore  all  night. 

We  awoke,  apparently,  almost  simul- 
taneously in  the  morning,  and  almost 
simultaneously  we  reached  out  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  bag  were  still  there.  It  was 
safe,  and  we  at  once  proceeded  to  dress. 
Other  occupants  of  the  tent  were  soon 
astir  in  the  dim,  gray  light,  so  it  was 
with  some  circumspection  that  we  drew 
the  cots  apart  to  reach  the  bag.  I  then 
stooped  down,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my 
cot,  and  unlocked  the  bag  without  lifting 
it  from  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the 
jaws  opened,  Trask  tlirust  his  hand  in, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  utter  blankness  and  bewilderment  that 
came  over  his  face. 

The  Gold  Heart  was  gone  !  There 
was  no  doubt  of  it.  The  bag,  when 
lifted,  was  lighter  by  some  three  pounds 
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than  it  had  been  the  night  before,  and 
the  nugget  was  certainly  not  there. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  mak- 
ing an  uproar  about  it.  If  we  had 
done  so,  we  should  have  been  likely  to 
find  ourselves  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
somebody,  —  the  lodging-house  keeper  or 
one  of  his  rough  tenants,  —  which  would 
probably  not  have  been  settled  without 
the  use  of  revolvers.  We  had  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves,  no  one  to  suspect. 
There  was  no  police  in  Eagle  City  then, 
and  if  the  gold  had  been  stolen  we  were 
more  likely  to  catch  the  thief  by  say- 
ing nothing  than  if  we  raised  a  hue 
and  cry  in  camp.  So  we  said  nothing. 
But  although  one  or  both  of  us  stayed 
in  camp  for  two  weeks  afterwards,  not 
the  smallest  clue  did  we  discover  to 
lead  us  to  the  thief,  —  if  thief  there  had 
been. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  August  that  I 
found  and  lost  the  Gold  Heart.  It  was 
late  in  September  when  Trask  and  a 
certain  Charles  Chapman  and  I  start- 
ed up  Eagle  Creek  on  a  hunting  trip, 
carrying  our  blankets,  provisions,  and 
cooking  utensils  on  our  backs.  The  sec- 
ond night,  we  camped  at  a  place  some 
thirty-five  miles  above  our  claim,  — forty, 
perhaps,  from  Eagle  City,  —  where  the 
gulch  was  wide  enough  to  leave  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  so  of  level  ground  between 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream  and  the  steep 
pine-clad  mountain-side.  Before  turn- 
ing in  for  the  night,  Chapman  and  I 
made  an  excursion  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  into  the  woods  up  stream,  and 
there  prepared  a  "  salt  lick  "  for  deer. 
In  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  visited 
the  lick,  but  found  no  game  nor  any 
sign  that  the  bait  had  been  visited. 
We  spent  the  day  idling  in  camp,  and 
catching  a  few  of  the  small  mountain 
trout  with  which  the  stream  was  mea- 
grely supplied.  At  sundown  we  once 
more  started  out  to  visit  the  lick. 

Among  the  mountains  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  dense  growth  of  pines  and 


tamaracks  and  cedars,  it  grows  rapidly 
dark,  and  as  we  made  our  Avay  cautious- 
ly through  the  brush  the  outlines  of  ob- 
jects about  us  became  more  indistinct 
each  moment.  We  were  still  some  dis- 
tance from  the  lick,  when  a  rustling  in 
the  brush  ahead  made  us  both  stop  sud- 
denly and  look  to  our  rifles.  Again  the 
leaves  rustled,  and  the  branches  of  a 
bush  scarcely  twenty  paces  from  us 
shook  visibly.  Then  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  dark  body  moving  through  the  foli- 
age. 

"  Bear !  "  I  whispered,  straining  my 
eyes  to  get  such  a  sight  as  would  justify 
a  shot.  Chapman,  however,  had  appar- 
ently a  better  view  than  I,  for  he  slowly 
raised  his  Winchester  to  his  shoulder, 
while  I  was  still  craning  my  neck  in  vain 
endeavors  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  how 
the  quarry  stood.  Once,  after  raising 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  Chapman  low- 
ered it,  as  if  in  uncertainty.  Then  he 
raised  it  again,  aimed  deliberately,  and 
fired.  There  was  a  sudden  swaying  of 
branches,  the  crash  of  a  heavy  body 
falling,  and,  simultaneously,  a  cry  which 
made  our  hearts  stop  beating.  A  mo- 
ment later  we  were  scrambling  forward 
abreast  as  fast  as  we  could  move. 

The  cry  which  we  had  heard  came 
from  a  human  throat.  A  man  was  lying 
at  full  length  among  the  brush,  stone 
dead :  an  Indian,  —  one  of  the  few 
of  whom  I  spoke  as  being  occasionally 
seen  in  camp,  —  stretched  on  his  back, 
his  right  arm  bent  and  the  hand  resting 
on  his  chest,  his  left  arm  extended  down 
the  slope,  the  hand  and  forearm  hidden 
in  the  brush. 

Chapman,  who  had  practiced  medi- 
cine, stooped  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
dead  man's  heart.  But  it  was  unneces- 
sary. We  had  known  that  he  was  dead 
as  soon  as  we  saw  him  lying  there.  As 
Chapman  moved  the  right  hand  away 
from  the  breast  to  reach  the  heart,  the 
great  wound  in  the  right  side  was  dis- 
closed. When  he  spoke  it  was  in  an 
undertone ;  — 
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"  Let  us  carry  him  back  to  camp,  and 
bury  him  there." 

Stooping  again,  he  placed  a  hand 
under  each  of  the  dead  man's  arms  to 
raise  him,  while  I  lifted  his  legs.  As 
we  lifted  htm,  his  left  arm  came  into 
view,  and  there,  clasped  tightly  in  the 
fingers,  glistened,  even  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  the  Gold  Heart. 

And  it  came  to  me  that  this  was 
how  the  other  had  lain,  —  on  his  back, 
with  his  legs  out  straight,  his  right  arm 
bent  on  the  breast  and  his  left  extend- 
ed, and  the  hand  clutching  the  nugget. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  the 
same  heart,  for  there  was  the  small  pro- 
truding point  of  quartz,  and  on  the  oth- 
er side  some  crosswise  scratches  made  by 
Trask's  knife  in  our  cabin  before  we 
had  lost  it. 

What  had  brought  the  unfortunate 
Indian  to  the  place  where  we  had  met 
him  it  was  hard  to  guess.  Certainly 
neither  hunting  nor  prospecting ;  he 
was  alone  and  unarmed.  Nor  could  he 
have  been  traveling  from  point  to  point, 
for  no  path  or  trail  leading  anywhere 
lay  through  the  region  in  which  we  then 
were.  Nothing  but  aimless  roving  could 
have  led  him  those  forty  miles  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  Then,  why 
should  an  Indian  rove  unarmed  ?  Nor 
was  it  less  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  the  Gold 
Heart.  That  he  could  have  stolen  it 
from  Under  our  cots  seemed  impossible  ; 
for  an  Indian  would  never  have  attempt- 
ed nor  have  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  lodging-house.  Besides,  the  bag  had 
been  locked,  and  was  locked  when  we 
found  it  in  the  morning. 

It  was  utterly  baffling.  The  red  man 
held  his  secret,  and  we  buried  him  there 
by  the  creek-side,  under  the  overhanging 
bluff. 

Our  plans  had  already  been  made  for 
leaving  the  mines  immediately  on  our 
return  from  this  hunting  trip.  The  kill- 
ing of  the  Indian  and  the  recovery  of 


the  Gold  Heart  cut  the  expedition  some- 
what shorter  than  we  had  intended  that 
it  should  be,  and  we  started  for  camp 
next  day.  It  was  our  intention  to  leave 
by  way  of  the  river,  the  Coeur  d'Alene, 
of  which  Eagle  Creek  is  a  tributary,  — 
or  rather  a  tributary  of  another  trib- 
utary known  as  Pritchard  Creek.  In 
the  spring,  several  lives  had  been  lost, 
of  men  endeavoring  to  float  down  the 
treacherous  stream  in  small  boats ;  but 
in  September,  in  spite  of  a  rainy  sum- 
mer, the  river  was  shrunken  from  the 
foaming  torrent  of  the  days  of  melting 
snow.  We  had  bought  in  advance  a 
boat  large  enough  to  hold  us  three, 
which  had  been  brought  up  stream 
some  weeks  before,  laden  with  supplies 
for  the  mines  ;  and  two  days  after  our 
return  to  camp,  embarking  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  Fork  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Cffiur  d'Alene,  we  started 
down  stream.  We  expected  to  arrive 
at  Lake  Cceur  d'Alene,  into  which  the 
river  empties,  on  the  third  day,  and  then 
to  row  across  to  the  fort,  where  now 
Coaur  d'Alene  city  stands.  From  there 
alternative  stage-coach  routes  lay  to  Spo- 
kane Falls  and  to  Rathdrum,  Idaho. 

Though  the  river  had  dwindled  to 
small  proportions  compared  with  its  vol- 
ume in  the  spring  floods,  we  found  its 
navigation  still  perilous  enough.  Some- 
times for  miles  the  current  flowed 
smoothly  through  a  broad  channel  be- 
tween level  banks,  every  pebble  stand- 
ing out  clearly  from  the  gravel  bottom. 
Sometimes  the  channel  narrowed,  and 
the  banks  rose  to  steep  hill-slopes  on 
either  hand.  Through  these  gorges  the 
stream  poured  in  a  noisy  torrent,  swirl- 
ing into  eddies  over  deep  pools,  and 
breaking  in  sudden  foam  against  the 
heads  of  jagged  rocks  which  thrust 
themselves  up  from  the  bottom  to  the 
surface,  or,  more  dangerously,  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  water. 
At  these  times  we  took  our  station, 
each  in  his  turn,  in  the  very  point  of 
the  narrow  bows,  and  with  an  iron-shod 
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lm:it-hook  kept,  the  boat  from  the  rocks 
as  we  rushed  past  them.  It  was  keenly 
exciting,  and  we  understood  why  so 
many  men  had  perished  in  the  attempt 
to  float  down  to  the  lake.  While  one 
was  thus  warding  the  boat  from  the 
rocks,  a  second  handled  a  pair  of  oars, 
to  steer  with  rather  than  to  row,  for  the 
speed  of  the  current  alone  carried  us  at 
times  all  too  fast.  The  third  member 
of  the  party,  meanwhile,  took  his  ease, 
lounging  in  the  stern. 

It  was  a  fascinating  voyage.  On 
either  side  filed  the  endless  procession 
of  pines  and  cedars,  with  the  dark  hill- 
slopes  behind  flecked  and  streaked  with 
mist.  From  the  woods  came  the  con- 
stant tapping  of  woodpeckers  and  the 
monotonous  cry  of  the  myrtle  robin. 
At  almost  every  bend  in  the  river,  an 
osprey  floated  screaming  from  its  watch- 
tower  on  a  pine  top,  and  the  kingfishers 
glided  silently  from  the  broken  limbs  or 
haunts  of  rock  where  they  had  sat  so 
patiently.  Now  and  then  a  flight  of 
black  and  white  wood-duck  rose  splash- 
ing from  the  water  and  circled  away 
over  the  trees,  while  the  dotterel  went 
flitting  and  fluttering  along  the  water's 
edge. 

We  had  fishing  tackle  with  us,  and  in 
one  of  my  turns  of  idleness  I  began 
lazily  to  cast  for  trout.  After  a  few 
casts  I  saw  a  promising  pool  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead,  and,  half  rising  in  the  boat, 
prepared  to  make  a  throw  at  it  in  pass- 
ing. As  we  approached,  it  looked  more 
and  more  promising.  There  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  fish  in  that,  I  thought.  Nor 
was  I  mistaken.  Hardly  had  my  fly 
touched  the  eddying  water  when  a  mag- 
nificent fish  rose  to  it.  But,  as  is  the 
exasperating  way  with  the  finest  fish,  it 
either  missed  its  aim  or  changed  its 
mind  at  the  last  moment,  and  dropped 
into  the  stream  again,  leaving  the  fly 
floating  on  the  surface.  Immediately 
below  the  pool  a  point  of  rock  thrust  it- 
self above  the  water.  I  had  seen  it,  and 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  avoid 


it ;  but  in  the  excitement  of  missing  my 
fish  I  suffered  the  fly  to  remain  lying  on 
the  surface  till  it  was  swirled  against 
the  rock.  In  an  instant  the  line  was 
drawn  taut.  By  some  mischance  the 
reel  failed  to  do  its  duty.  In  a  sudden 
effort  to  disengage  the  line  I  leaned 
over  the  boat's  side,  and  we  were  all 
struggling  in  the  water. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  deep,  —  barely 
above  our  waists.  Trask,  with  the  boat- 
hook  in  his  hand,  had  caught  the  boat 
before  it  drifted  out  of  reach.  But  it 
must  have  turned  completely  over  in  the 
water,  and  righted  again  on  the  other 
side.  There  was  not  an  article  of  all 
our  belongings  —  camp  utensils,  provi- 
sions, rifles,  clothes,  or  fishing  tackle  — 
left  inside.  And,  with  the  other  things, 
the  bag  containing  the  Gold  Heart  was 
gone. 

The  water  was  so  transparent,  how- 
ever, that  we  soon  found  we  could  see 
our  properties  as  they  lay  scattered  on 
the  river's  bottom.  Undressing  and 
hanging  our  clothes  on  the  trees  to  dry, 
we  waded  out  into  the  stream  again,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  salvage.  One 
by  one  we  found  our  several  effects,  — 
rifles  and  saucepans  and  axes,  clothes 
and  boots,  even  knives  and  spoons  and 
flasks,  —  everything  except  the  bag  with 
the  Gold  Heart. 

All  the  next  day  we  spent  in  search- 
ing, and  there  was  not  a  foot  of  the  riv- 
er bottom  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  which  we  did  not  pass 
over  many  times.  While  engaged  in 
the  hunt  we  were  joined  by  a  party  of 
French  Canadians,  who,  inheriting  the 
instincts  and  skill  of  their  old  voyageur 
ancestors,  had  been  engaged  all  the  sum- 
mer in  carrying  goods  to  the  mines  in 
a  light  "  dug-out "  bateau,  which  made 
the  perilous  trip  down  the  stream  easily 
enough  in  two  days  and  a  half,  but 
which  it  took  a  week  of  hard  poling  and 
rowing  and  "  carrying  over  "  to  force  up, 
loaded  with  freight,  from  the  fort  to  the 
mines.  This  party  came  laboriously  up 
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stream  as  we  stood  in  the  water  look- 
ing for  the  missing  bag.  The  situation 
having  been  explained  to  them,  they 
joined  us  in  the  search.  But  it  was 
fruitless.  Next  morning  we  separated, 
—  the  Canadians  resuming  their  toil- 
some progress  up  stream,  and  our  party 
continuing  its  more  rapid  journey  to  the 
lake. 

So  for  the  second  time  the  Gold 
Heart  was  lost. 

I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
that  followed  on  Puget  Sound.  I  was 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  President  Cleveland,  going 
thence  to  Tacoma,  where  I  passed  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  Day.  Late  in  Janu- 
ary I  came  east  as  far  as  Spokane  Falls, 
and  after  a  stay  there  of  ten  days,  or  so, 
started  again  early  in  February  for  New 
York,  intending  to  break  my  journey  at 
Minneapolis. 

It  was  to  the  train  on  which  I  was 
traveling  that  there  occurred  the  only 
bad  accident  which  has  befallen  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Just  east 
of  the  town  of  Glendive,  in  Montana, 
the  track,  after  running  for  a  distance  of 
some  rods  along  the  top  of  an  embank- 
ment, crosses  a  narrow  gully  on  a  trestle 
bridge.  An  early  thaw  had  loosened 
the  road-bed,  and  a  land-slide  had  car- 
ried away  two  rails  on  the  south  side 
with  it.  It  was  late  at  night  when  the 
crash  came,  and  I  was  asleep.  Of  the 
whole  train,  the  sleeping-car  alone  was 
not  overturned,  so  that  it  was  not  for 
some  minutes  —  until  I  had  dressed 
and  made  my  way  out  of  the  car  — 
that  I  learned  that  there  had  been  a 
serious  accident.  The  engine  had  left 
the  track  just  before  reaching  the  trestle, 
and  had  plunged  headlong  into  the  ra- 
vine, followed  by  the  baggage-car  and 
one  other.  Two  day  coaches  and  the 
dining-car  had  rolled  off  the  embank- 
ment just  before  reaching  the  trestle, 
and  were  lying  on  their  sides  below. 
The  sleeping-car,  though  it  had  left  the 


rail,  stood  upright  by  itself  upon  the 
ties.  In  all  eight  lives  were  lost,  four 
of  the  dead  being  employees  of  the  com- 
pany. Of  the  other  four,  three  were 
killed  in  the  wreck  ;  and  the  manner  of 
the  death  of  the  fourth  will  probably  re- 
call the  accident  to  the  minds  of  read- 
ers. 

As  I  jumped  from  the  platform  of 
the  sleeper,  the  flames  were  just  break- 
ing out  from  one  of  the  overturned 
coaches,  which  had  caught  tire,  presuma- 
bly from  a  stove.  Fortunately,  the  pas- 
sengers had  been  extricated,  so  that  the 
flames  could  at  least  do  no  damage  to 
life.  Approacliing  the  burning  coach,  I 
saw  a  knot  of  people  gathered  about  the 
next  car.  As  I  clambered  towards  them 
along  the  side  of  the  embankment,  that 
strange  solemnity  about  their  attitudes 
and  movements  told  me  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  death. 

Edging  through  the  by-standers,  I 
came  to  where  two  persons  lay,  —  a 
woman  and  her  child,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  pinned  down  by  the  heavy 
timbers,  so  that  it  might  take  an  hour  to 
extricate  them,  —  dead.  Even  in  the 
red  light  of  the  flames  of  the  burning 
car,  their  faces  looked  strangely,  pite- 
ously  white,  as  they  lay  upturned  to  the 
sky.  Close  beside  them  kneeled,  motion- 
less, a  man,  whom  I  conjectured  to  be 
the  woman's  husband.  For  some  minutes 
he  remained  kneeling,  with  bowed  head, 
when  without  a  word  he  rose  and  walked 
slowly  and  mechanically  away.  Hidden 
for  a  space  in  shadow,  he  emerged  again 
into  the  light,  and,  too  quickly  for  any 
hope  of  interference,  I  saw  it  done.  He 
raised  his  hand,  placed  a  pistol  to  the 
side  of  his  head,  and  fired.  It  was  done 
decidedly  and  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. Almost  before  he  had  fallen  half 
a  dozen  men  besides  myself  were  at  his 
side  ;  but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  speak, 
and  died  a  few  minutes  afterward  where 
we  had  laid  him,  with  his  head  resting 
against  his  child's  face,  and  his  hand 
clasping  the  hand  of  his  dead  wife. 
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By  a  curious  coincidence,  not  only  was 
I  the  only  person  who  saw  Schult/  kill 
himself,  but  I  was  the  first  to  find  the 
body  of  the  last  of  the  eight  who  were 
killed.  He  was  lying  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  same  car,  almost  hidden  beneath 
the  timbers  which  crushed  him  against 
the  side  of  the  embankment.  At  my 
call  the  others  came  scrambling  up  to 
where  I  stood,  and  between  us  we  lifted 
the  heavy  beams  which  lay  across  him. 
He  also  was  already  dead.  We  first  un- 
covered his  head  and  breast,  on  which 
his  right  hand  lay  doubled.  Another 
timber  was  moved,  and  exposed  his  body 
to  the  waist  and  the  left  arm,  which  lay 
outstretched  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 
Once  more,  gleaming  now  in  the  red 
light  of  the  flames,  I  saw,  clenched  in 
dead  fingers,  the  Gold  Heart. 

The  man  was  never  identified,  and  I 
know  no  more  how  the  nugget  passed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
River  to  his  hand  than  I  know  how 
it  made  its  way  from  my  bag  to  the 
Indian  whom  Chapman  killed  on  the 
mountain-side. 

The  Heart,  with  the  other  properties 
saved  from  the  wreck,  of  course  passed 
into  the  custody  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company.  Arriving  in 
Minneapolis,  I  put  in  a  formal  claim  to 
the  nugget  as  being  my  property,  less 
from  any  expectation  of  recovering  it 
than  from  a  hope  of  learning  something 
of  the  dead  man  and  of  how  it  came 
into  his  possession.  The  correspondence 
with  the  company  is  before  me  as  I 
write  this.  The  first  letter,  dated  "  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  February  16,  1885,"  sim- 
ply informs  me  that  mine  "  of  the  13th 
inst.  is  at  hand,  and  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  in  company  with  the  other 
claims  growing  out  of  the  accident  to 
this  company's  train  at  Glendive,  Mont., 
on  the  7th  of  this  month."  This  is 
signed  by  the  general  claim  agent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
There  was  an  interval  of  two  weeks  be- 
fore he  wrote  again,  and  I  remember 


that  this  letter  reached  me  at  Willard's 
Hotel,  in  Washington,  whither  I  had 
gone  to  see  the  ceremonies  of  the  inau- 
guration. This  second  letter  is  dated 
"  March  2,  1885,"  and  notifies  me  curt- 
ly that  "  we  are  informed  by  counsel 
that  you  have  no  claim  to  the  Gold 
Heart,  for  the  handing  over  of  which 
you  make  demand  in  yours  of  the  13th 
inst.  (already  replied  to).  Under  these 
eircumstances  we  must  respectfully  de- 
cline to  entertain  any  application  from 
you  in  regard  to  it.  We  would  add, 
moreover,  that  other  disposition  has  al- 
ready been  made  of  the  property  in 
question." 

Wondering  what  this  "  other  disposi- 
tion "  could  be,  I  wrote  again  on  the 
7th  of  March,  and  in  reply  received  the 
following  letter :  — 

Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 
General  Claim  Agent's  Office. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  March  10,  1885. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Replying  to  yours  of 
the  7th,  would  say  that,  as  you  have 
already  been  advised,  this  company  does 
not  recognize  that  you  have  any  claim 
to  the  Gold  Heart  which  was  among 
the  properties  saved  from  the  wreck  on 
our  line  on  the  7th  ult. 

The  eircumstances  connected  with  the 
Heart,  however,  as  stated  in  your  letters 
to  this  company,  and  as  I  gather  from 
other  sources,  are  so  curious  that  I  am 
inclined  to  give  you  the  explanation 
which  you  ask  for  as  to  the  disposition 
which  has  been  made  of  the  same.  If 
you  will  refer  to  mine  of  the  2d,  you 
will  find  that  you  are  in  error  in  quot- 
ing me  as  saying  that  this  company  has 
made  any  disposition  of  the  nugget.  I 
wrote  you  that  "  other  disposition  "  had 
been  made  of  it. 

Briefly,  the  Heart  simply  disappeared. 
After  being  recovered  from  the  accident 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the 
company's  agent  at  Glendive,  and  on 
the  llth  ult.  was  forwarded  by  him  to 
this  office.  Our  agent  at  Glendive,  I 
may  say,  is  a  gentleman  of  whose  pro- 
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bity  \ve  can  entertain  no  question.  As 
it  happens,  moreover,  this  Heart  was 
placed  by  him  in  a  sealed  package,  in 
the  presence  of  more  than  one  witness, 
and  handed  to  the  agent  of  the  Express 
Company.  Inclosed  in  the  same  pack- 
age were  certain  other  articles,  namely, 
a  woman's  bracelet,  a  piece  of  a  watch- 
chain,  two  pocket-knives,  a  purse,  seven 
dollars  and  twenty  cents  in  coin,  and 
two  five-dollar  bills,  —  all  having  been 
recovered  from  the  same  accident. 

The  package  was  duly  delivered  to 
this  office  on  the  14th  of  February,  with 
the  seal  unbroken.  All  the  other  arti- 
cles specified  in  the  invoice  were  found 
intact,  but  the  Gold  Heart  was  missing. 
The  package  had  been  in  the  Express 
Company's  safe,  untouched,  from  Glen- 
dive  to  St.  Paul,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  it  can  have  been  tampered 
with  in  any  way.  I  am  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  oc- 
currence. 

In  case  any  valid  claim  to  the  prop- 
erty was  put  in,  presumably  this  com- 
pany could  hold  the  Express  Company 
responsible  for  the  loss.  But,  as  you 
are  aware,  we  do  not  recognize  your 
claim  as  valid. 

I  am  yours,  etc., 


On  a  later  visit  to  St.  Paul  I  made 
inquiries  at  the  company's  office,  and 
saw  all  the  documents  pertaining  to  the 
case,  with  the  letters  of  the  agent  at 
Glendive  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Express  Company.  Doubtless  they  are 
still  on  file  at  the  same  place. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  busi- 
ness took  me  again  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  while  in  the  "West  I  made  a  se- 
ries of  expeditions,  in  the  saddle,  across 
the  various  unsettled  sections  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  and  Oregon,  with  Mr. 
Chapman  once  more  for  a  companion. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  that, 


to  me,  most  interesting  of  the  ceremo- 
nies now  to  be  seen  among  the  North- 
western Indians,  the  annual  intertribal 
pony  race  of  the  Yakimas  and  Umatil- 
las.  The  race-course  was  on  the  prairie, 
indistinguishable  from  any  other  piece 
of  prairie  except  by  the  two  small 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  serve 
for  starting  and  winning  post  respec- 
tively. The  race  itself  was  a  short  dash 
of  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  us  to  find  our- 
selves the  only  white  persons  present, 
though  by  no  means  a  disappointment. 
But  there  was  Indian  companionship  in 
plenty,  for  the  entire  membership  of 
both  tribes,  male  and  female,  infant 
and  adult,  was  assembled.  We  arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  still,  sultry 
day ;  but  the  race  would  not  take  place 
until  after  sundown,  so  we  had  leisure 
enough  to  study  the  scene  and  be  studied 
ourselves. 

In  the  background  on  either  hand, 
standing  out  from  the  hot,  yellow  plain, 
were  the  conical,  smoke-stained  teepees, 
each  with  its  bunch  of  poles  sticking 
out  of  the  top  like  the  crossed  sticks 
of  a  gypsy's  tripod.  Further  off,  in  all 
directions,  bands  of  ponies  dotted  the 
prairie,  —  white,  and  piebald,  and  "buck- 
skin," and  bay.  Among  the  teepees  the 
squaws  sat  in  groups,  chatting,  making 
bead-work,  or  engaged  in  camp  prepa- 
rations of  various  kinds.  The  bucks 
were  mostly  inside  their  tents,  though 
here  and  there  a  party  stood  talking, 
or  a  solitary  figure  on  pony-back  moved 
slowly  across  the  level  ground.  About 
the  women,  rolling  on  the  ground  or 
straying  over  the  prairie,  were  children, 
of  all  ages  ;  and  mixed  with  them,  form- 
ing a  constantly  moving  background  to 
the  whole  picture,  were  the  dogs,  almost 
countless  in  number,  long,  and  gaunt, 
and  hungry,  showing  in  every  point  and 
movement  the  strain  of  wild  coyote 
blood. 

As  we  rode  up  to  one  of  the  villages 
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or  dumps  of  teepees,  —  the  camp  of  the 
Yakimas.  it  proved  to  be,  —  the  whole 
c-aniiu-  population  poured  out  to  greet 
us,  a  yelling,  snarling,  howling  pack, 
reminding  me  of  Carlyle's  "  universal 
dog-kennel  ;  "  snapping  at  our  ponies' 
heels,  and  circling  round  us  just  out  of 
reach  of  our  whips.  As  we  approached, 
the  children  came  to  reinforce  the  dogs, 
the  squaws  gathered  slowly  into  larger 
groups,  and  one  by  one  the  men  ap- 
peared in  the  entrances  to  the  teepees. 
Riding  up  to  one  of  the  bucks,  we  suc- 
ceeded, by  much  improvised  gesticula- 
tions, eked  out  with  what  little  we  knew 
of  the  Indian  sign-language,  in  assuring 
ourselves  that  we  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  our  expectation  of  seeing  the 
race  that  evening.  Before  we  had  man- 
aged to  arrive  at  the  information  we 
wanted,  the  whole  tribe  had  collected 
round  us,  while  the  dogs,  which  had 
relapsed  or  been  beaten  by  the  squaws 
into  quietude,  slunk  away.  Appearing 
as  indifferent  as  we  might  to  the  hun- 
dred eyes  that  were  upon  us,  we  dis- 
mounted, slipped  the  nooses  of  our 
lariats  over  our  ponies'  heads,  and  sat 
down  in  the  shadow  of  a  teepee  to 
wait  for  the  race,  allowing  our  animals 
to  stray  as  far  as  the  length  of  the 
lariat  would  permit  them,  while  we  held 
the  ends  in  our  hands  to  guard  against 
any  attempt  to  stampede  them.  We 
had  nearly  two  hours  to  wait  for  the 
race.  The  race  itself  —  the  short  skurry 
of  two  seedy-looking  ponies  over  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  prairie,  each  with  a 
yellow  Indian  rider  on  its  back  —  was 
not  particularly  interesting.  But  there 
was  interest  enough  in  the  accompany- 
ing ceremonies. 

The  Indian  is  a  born  gambler,  and 
at  these  races  both  tribes  bet  recklessly, 
so  that  one  lives  in  poverty  and  the 
other  in  affluence  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  method  of  betting  is  de- 
lightful in  its  primitive  simplicity.  The 
bucks  of  both  tribes  being  gathered 
near  the  winning  -  post,  an  old  gray- 


haired  chief,  chosen  by  common  consent, 
squatted  upon  his  heels,  with  a  long 
spear  driven  into  the  ground  beside  him. 
His  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  betting 
was  fairly  done  on  either  side.  As  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his  station  a  tall  Uma- 
tilla  buck  approached,  and  threw  a  Win- 
chester rifle  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  old  man.  It  had  not  lain  there  ten 
seconds  before  a  similar  rifle,  belonging 
to  a  Yakima,  was  by  its  side.  Another 
Umatilla  stepped  up  and  deposited  be- 
side the  rifles  a  necklace  of  elk  teeth, 
to  match  which  a  Yakima  deposited  a 
large  hunting  -  knife.  So  rifles  were 
matched  with  rifles,  skins  with  skins ; 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  coins  were  flung 
down,  and  offset  with  other  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  coins,  or  with  knives  or 
bears'  claws,  moccasins,  powder-horns,  or 
belts. 

The  pile  grew  steadily,  till  a  wagon- 
on-load  of  Indian  valuables  lay  heaped 
up  before  the  gray-haired  judge.  It 
was  all  done  in  almost  total  silence. 
Occasionally  a  discontented  grunt  would 
show  that  some  bettor  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  equivalent  of  his  stake,  when 
a  few  words  from  the  old  man  would 
either  silence  him,  or,  as  the  case  might 
be,  make  the  party  of  the  second  part 
throw  down  a  coin  or  a  ring  to  piece 
out  the  value  of  his  wager.  For  half  an 
hour,  perhaps,  we  had  watched,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  movement  of  ex- 
citement among  the  stolid  bucks.  A 
tall  Yakima,  whom  I  had  not  noticed  be- 
fore, strode  out,  and,  with  a  magnificent 
gesture,  flung  down  upon  the  heap  — 
the  Gold  Heart ! 

I  could  hardly  trust  my  eyes,  and 
scarcely  noticed  the  murmur  of  grunts 
which  ran  through  the  crowd  —  grunts 
of  astonishment,  of  gratification,  and  of 
disgust  —  as  the  great  lump  of  gold 
was  thrown  down.  Stepping  forward, 
after  handing  my  lariat  to  Chapman, 
I  made  it  understood  by  gestures  that  I 
wished  to  be  permitted  to  look  at  the 
Heart;  whereupon  he  who  had  staked 
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it  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  me. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
same  Gold  Heart.  On  one  side  the 
sharp  point  of  crystal  stuck  out,  and  on 
the  other,  faint  but  still  discernible,  were 
the  marks  of  Trask's  knife. 

The  gruntings  and  exclamations  which 
had  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  nug- 
get were  suddenly  silenced  as  an  Uma- 
tilla  stepped  out,  and,  with  a  ring  of 
defiance  in  his  voice,  made  a  short 
speech  to  the  judge  and  the  assembled 
crowd,  at  intervals  waving  his  arm  in 
the  direction  of  a  large  band  of  ponies 
which  were  browsing  on  the  prairie. 
Some  haggling  and  bargaining  followed, 
ending  apparently  satisfactorily,  for  the 
Umatilla  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  com- 
panions separated  themselves  from  the 
crowd,  and  rode  off  toward  the  ponies. 
Watching,  we  could  see  them  "  cutting 
out "  certain  animals  from  the  band. 
Presently,  having  collected  those  that 
they  wanted,  they  drove  them  leisurely 
to  where  we  were  standing.  We  count- 
ed the  ponies  as  they  were  driven  up, 
and  there  were  just  forty.  They  were 
brought  close  to  the  judge  for  his  in- 
spection. He  was  evidently  satisfied, 
and  the  forty  ponies  were  left  standing 
huddled  together,  the  stake  matched 
against  the  Gold  Heart. 

Then  came  the  race.  It  was  very 
brief.  Reversing  the  usage  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  riders  made  a  terrible  uproar, 
while  the  on-lookers  gazed  in  profound 
silence.  The  representative  of  the  Uma- 
tillas  won,  in  racing  parlance,  by  half  a 
head,  and  the  Indians  again  clustered 
round  the  aged  judge,  who  had  not  left 
his  place. 

Before  a  word  was  said,  the  Umatilla 
who  had  wagered  the  ponies  pushed 
his  way  through  the  surrounding  bucks, 
and,  striding  up  to  where  the  Gold  Heart 
lay  glittering  on  the  pile  of  skins  and 
Indian  valuables,  stooped  and  picked  it 
up  in  his  left  hand.  He  looked  at  it 
a  moment,  and  then  exultingly  raised  it 
above  his  head.  Suddenly  another  fig- 


ure stepped  up  to  him,  the  Yakima,  with 
a  look  of  rage  upon  his  face.  Fling- 
ing his  blanket  aside,  he  too  raised  one 
arm  above  his  head.  There  was  the 
flash  of  a  long-bladed  knife  in  the  air, 
and  without  a  groan  the  victorious  Uma- 
tilla fell  on  the  ground.  Death  must 
have  been  instantaneous,  for  he  lay  ab- 
solutely still.  At  full  length  he  lay,  with 
his  legs  out  straight,  his  face  turned  up 
to  the  sky,  his  right  arm  bent  across  his 
breast,  his  left  stretched  out  at  right 
angles  to  his  body,  and  the  fingers 
clutched  the  Gold  Heart. 

Immediately  an  indescribable  clamor 
arose,  and  Chapman  and  I,  already  in 
the  saddle,  disengaged  ourselves  from 
the  throng  as  quickly  as  we  could.  In 
accordance,  presumably,  with  established 
custom,  all  appeared  to  be  unarmed,  and 
while  the  babel  of  tongues  was  deafen- 
ing, there  was  no  sign  of  what  we  had 
expected  to  see,  a  hand-to-hand,  rough- 
and-tumble  fight.  But  gradually  the 
clump  of  men  began  to  disintegrate,  and, 
in  two  bodies,  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective tribes  hurried  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  several  villages,  the  Uma- 
tillas  taking  with  them  the  dead  man 
and  the  heap  of  plunder  won  on  the  bet- 
ting. 

Chapman  and  I,  fearing  serious  trou- 
ble, turned  our  horses'  heads  for  the 
Agency,  twenty  miles  away.  It  was 
a  long  ride,  and  must  have  been  hard 
on  the  animals  we  rode,  but  by  ten 
o'clock  we  had  reached  the  Agency, — 
"  Joris  and  I." 

Hurriedly  telling  the  agent  what  had 
happened,  we  pushed  on  to  the  fort, 
two  miles  distant,  leaving  him  to  fol- 
low. Colonel  Grace,  a  grizzled,  soldier- 
like man,  heard  our  story,  and  gave  his 
orders  without  waste  of  time.  Before 
eleven  o'clock  he  had  started  for  the 
race-course  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  cavalry.  It  was  nearly  noon  when 
the  party  returned,  bringing  with  them 
an  Indian  whom  we  recognized  at  once 
as  the  Yakima  murderer.  The  affair 
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had  ended  peaceably  enough.  The  In- 
dian nowadays — with  the  exception 
possibly  of  one  or  two  tribes  —  is  not 
a  precipitate  fighter.  If  the  soldiers 
had  not  arrived,  bloodshed  would  prob- 
ably have  followed,  but  both  tribes 
seemed  glad  enough  of  the  excuse  of 
foregoing  hostilities.  The  murderer,  who, 
it  appeared,  was  a  turbulent  fellow  and 
little  liked,  had  been  surrendered  willing- 
ly, to  be  dealt  with  by  the  white  man's 
laws ;  and  the  two  tribes,  instead  of  fos- 
tering a  feud,  had  sensibly  concluded  to 
unite  in  a  grand  funeral  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  dead  man,  whose  relatives 
had  been  appeased  with  presents  of 
ponies  from  the  Yakima  bands. 

"  And  by  the  bye,"  said  the  colonel, 
who  had  told  us  all  this  as  we  sat  at 


luncheon  in  his  quarters,  "  when  did  you 
last  see  the  Heart  ?  "  glancing  alternately 
at  Chapman  and  me. 

"  In  his  hand,"  I  said,  —  "  the  dead 
man's  hand,  as  he  lay  outstretched  on 
the  ground." 

"They  think  you  stole  it,"  he  re- 
marked quietly. 

«  Who  ?     I  ? " 

"  One  of  you." 

"  Why,  has  it  disappeared  again  ?  " 

"  Not  '  again '  that  I  know  of,"  said 
Colonel  Grace,  "  for  I  had  not  heard 
of  its  doing  so  before.  But  they  claim 
that  it  has  disappeared  now.  No  one 
could  be  found  who  saw  it  after  the 
dead  man  fell." 

But  we  had  not  stolen  it.  Nor  have 
I  heard  of  or  seen  it  since. 

Harry  P.  Robinson. 


PHRYNE'S   TEST. 

PHRYNE. 

FULL  leave  to  choose  the  statue  that  I  will 
From  out  the  throng  that  fills  thy  sculptured  hall, 
And  make  it  mine  ?     Ran  not  thy  promise  thus  ? 

PRAXITELES. 

Yea,  thus.     And  yet,  methinks  my  slow  consent 

Was  won  unfairly,  with  thy  delicate  cates, 

Thy  fruits  from  Lemnos,  and  the  witching  wines, 

With  which  thou  haply  cozenedst  overmuch 

In  the  cool  atrium.     But  I  keep  my  word. 

If  I  have  captured  from  thy  breathing  form 

Of  most  incarnate  beauty,  that  which  makes 

My  marbles  live,  I  do  but  give  thee  back 

Thy  graces,  turned,  like  Niobe,  to  stone, 

By  stress  of  love,  not  grief.     Yea,  thou  shalt  choose. 

There's  Hebe.     Well  thou  knowest  how  Athens  raves 

Over  the  curvings  of  her  willowy  grace  ; 

Or  Pallas,  with  divinity's  white  flame 

Within  her  lambent  eyes.     If  other  yet 

Thy  choice  should  be,  behold  that  Naiad  there, 

Shaking  the  pearl-drops  from  her  dripping  limbs; 

Or  glad  Aurora,  with  the  orient  light 

Full  in  her  face. 
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PHRYNE. 

But  which  were  best  to  choose  ? 
Thy  promise  holds  that  I  should  have  the  best; 
And  I  am  not  so  deftly  skilled  in  art 
As  wholly  to  be  certain  which  is  best. 

0  master,  double  thy  rich  gift,  and  make 
The  choice  thine  own! 

PRAXITELES. 

Say'st  so  ?  .  Take  Hebe,  then. 

1  never  wrought  in  pure  Pentelican 

Aught  perfecter  than  those  raised  arms  that  lift 
The  chalice  up,  —  unless  it  were  that  knee, 
In  its  bare,  dimpled  roundness. 

PHRYNE. 

Nay,  methinks, 

Amid  thy  group  of  radiant  goddesses, 
Hebe  is  not  the  fairest  one.     Her  robe 
Conceals  too  much  the  orbed  bosom,  hides 
The  matchless  shoulder. 

PRAXITELES. 

See,  then,  Clytie  stands 

With  but  the  peplos  caught  about  her  waist, 
If  that 's  thy  whim.     Or  mild  Persephone, 
Just  back  from  Hades,  pleads,  "Make  me  thy  choice." 

PHRYNE. 

Nay,  she  is  sad.     The  goddess  of  my  dreams 
Must  wear  no  wistfulness  upon  her  face, 
But  be  as  fresh  as  dawn.     Persephone's 
Shows  morning  twilight.     Choose  Demeter  ?     Nay, 
She  hath  not  youth  enough,  and  her  grave  brow 
Hints  overmuch  of  motherhood  and  care. 
Confess,  now,  once  for  all,  Praxiteles, 
Thou  boldest  Aphrodite",  with  the  foam 
Wet  on  her  lip,  the  most  divine  of  all. 

PRAXITELES. 

One  always  deems  one's  last  creation  best. 
Demeter  is  my  last.     Thou  hast  my  word. 

PHRYNE. 

And  so  Demeter  is  thy  very  best, 
Because  thy  latest  ?     Judgeth  Athens  thus  ? 
The  Ai-chons  that  from  Cnidos  came  to  choose 
A  statue  for  their  temple,  —  saw  they  not 
Demeter  ?     Yet,  unsought,  they  pass  her  by. 
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I  know  thou  ratest  Hermes,  as  he  holds 

The  grapes  beyond  the  child's  so  eager  reach, 

Ainoug  thy  works  the  foremost.     Shall  I  choose 

Hermes  to  fill  the  niche  that  empty  waits  ? 

Not  so.     A  god  would  overburden,  oft, 

My  most  unspiritual  fancy.     And,  withal, 

He  girds  his  chlamys  with  too  strained  a  fold 

Across  his  breast.     A  goddess  it  shall  be, 

Whose  calm,  white  presence  shall  have  comfort  in  it,  — 

Goddess,  yet  woman  still. 

Enter  a  slave. 

Ill  news,  my  master ! 

Amid  the  sculptures  fire  hath  broken  out. 
Which  marble  shall  we  save  ?     We  cannot  all. 
Which  rescue  first  ? 

PRAXITELES. 

Haste  !  haste  !  by  all  the  gods  ! 
Snatch  Aphrodite'  from  her  pedestal, 
Without  a  moment's  waste  !     Where  's  Clisthenes, 
Gulippos,  and  the  rest  ?     Base  slaves  to  let 
Such  mischief  hap ! 

PHKYNE  (soothingly). 

Nay,  nay,  content  thyself ! 
Thine  Aphrodite'  is  as  safe  as  when 
The  foam  first  brake  to  let  the  goddess  through. 
Forgive  !     I  did  but  mock  thee  with  a  trick. 
See !     Here  is  Creon,  with  thy  snow-cooled  cup 
Of  Thasian  wine.     Enough.     I  have  thy  choice. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


JAMES  WILSON. 


FEW  men  of  equal  character,  ability, 
and  accomplishment  have  received  less 
appreciation  and  gratitude  from  their 
countrymen  than  has  James  Wilson.  In 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  foreign 
critic,  he  was  "one  of  the  luminaries 
of  the  time,  to  whom  .  .  .  subsequent 
generations  of  Americans  have  failed 
to  do  full  justice."  He  has  had  no  pains- 
taking biographer;  his  utterances  have 
had  no  adequate  collaborator.  Yet  his 
words  are  replete  with  wisdom,  and  his 


career  has  a  great  and  enduring  inter- 
est. The  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties that  distinguished  him  from  his  con- 
temporaries and  contributed  most  to  his 
influence  are  largely  traceable  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.  He  was 
born  upon  a  farm,  near  St.  Andrew's, 
Scotland.  Being  early  designed  for  the 
Church,  he  received  the  thorough  educa- 
tion demanded  for  the  Scottish  pulpit 
of  that  age.  And  what  an  age  was 
that  iu  the  history  of  Scotland,  —  the 
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latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ! 
Edinburgh  was  the  resort  of  that  cele- 
brated literary  coterie  which  included, 
with  others,  Hume,  Ferguson,  Adam 
Smith,  Hugh  Blair,  and  William  Robert- 
son. The  one  last  named  was  Princi- 
pal of  the  University,  and  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  and  activity  as  a  theologian 
and  historian ;  Blair,  as  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Rhetoric,  was  delivering  those 
lectures  which  embody  the  literary  taste 
found  in  the  classic  pages  of  Addison, 
Pope,  and  Swift ;  and  Adam  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
was  developing  his  great  system  of  po- 
litical economy. 

It  was  in  this  brilliant  period  of  Scot- 
tish literature  that  James  Wilson  re- 
ceived his  academic  discipline.  He  at- 
tended first  the  neighboring  University 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  then  the  Universi- 
ties of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  From 
this  experience  he  came  forth,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  with  a  mind  well 
stored  and  trained,  especially  in  the 
classics,  and  in  logic,  rhetoric,  and  his- 
tory. That  the  development  of  his  char- 
acter had  kept  pace  with  that  of  his 
mind  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which 
he  determined  his  future.  He  showed 
much  independence  and  courage.  Not- 
withstanding the  exalted  influence  of 
the  Scotch  pulpit  and  the  purpose  of 
his  education,  he  declined  to  enter  the 
ministry.  He  seems  also  not  to  have 
been  attracted  by  the  brilliant  rewards 
of  appreciation  and  distinction  enjoyed 
by  the  Scotch  literati.  Before  taking 
up  any  profession,  he  cut  loose  from  the 
opportunities  and  associations  of  his  na- 
tive land,  and  determined  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  English  colonies.  In  1765 
he  emigrated  to  America,  —  a  timely 
and  generous  contribution  by  Scotland 
of  broad  culture  and  sterling  character 
to  the  large  and  urgent  needs  of  the 
New  World. 

Once  left  to  themselves,  the  bent  of 
Wilson's  mind  and  the  direction  of  his 
education  determined  the  choice  of  a  pro- 


fession. He  resolved  to  study  law  ;  and, 
borrowing  money  for  his  support,  he  be- 
came a  student  in  the  office  of  John 
Dickinson.  This  association  was  singu- 
larly fortunate.  It  effectively  completed 
the  preparation  of  Wilson  for  public  life ; 
for  it  gave  him  the  best  opportunities  for 
acquiring  not  only  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  law,  but  also  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  colonial  politics. 

Dickinson  was  about  ten  years  his 
elder.  He  had  enjoyed  a  good  legal 
training,  including  a  three  years'  course 
at  the  Temple,  London,  and  had  been 
in  practice  since  1755.  In  1762  he  had 
entered  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and 
had  soon  become  a  leader  of  the  pro- 
prietary party,  in  opposition  to  the  pop- 
ular party,  led  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
More  recently,  in  1765,  he  had  attended 
the  Congress  assembled  at  New  York 
upon  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and, 
later,  had  issued  to  his  constituents  his 
first  political  pamphlet,  urging  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  that  measure. 
He  followed  this  in  1767-68,  about  the 
time  that  Wilson  was  in  his  office,  with  his 
celebrated  Letters  from  a  Farmer,  which 
circulated  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
made  Dickinson  next  to  Franklin  the 
most  prominent  man  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  this  association  Wilson  was  pre-' 
pared  to  take  full  advantage.  In  the 
study  of  law,  besides  wide  learning  and 
thorough  discipline,  he  displayed  great 
zeal  and  diligence.  In  1767  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  within  a  few 
years  attained  the  first  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  same  time,  those  very 
talents,  together  with  his  intimacy  with 
Dickinson,  brought  him  into  prominence 
in  politics.  He  was  strongly  attached 
to  his  adopted  country,  and  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  discussion  that  agi- 
tated the  colonies.  By  the  beginning 
of  1774  this  discussion  reached  a  crisis. 
Neither  argument  nor  persuasion  had 
induced  America  to  submit  to  taxation 
by  Parliament ;  and  now  the  British 
government  resolved  to  compel  submis- 
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sion,  if  need  he,  by  force  of  arms.  In 
this  emergency  the  colonies  felt  the 
necessity  of  united  deliberation  and  ac- 
tion. Accordingly,  Massachusetts  called 
a  colonial  congress  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia the  ensuing  autumn.  Soon  after- 
ward, in  Pennsylvania,  a  provincial  con- 
vention was  assembled  under  the  lead  of 
Dickinson,  to  act  upon  that  call,  to  con- 
sider the  common  grievances,  and  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  province. 
To  this  convention  James  Wilson  was  a 
delegate ;  and  in  its  deliberations  he  ex- 
hibited a  grasp  of  the  situation  and  a 
familiarity  with  political  science  that 
placed  him  at  once  among  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  province.  So  favor- 
ably was  the  convention  impressed  with 
his  services  and  his  abilities  that  he  was 
nominated  with  Dickinson  to  represent 
Pennsylvania  in  the  coming  congress, 
and  would  have  been  elected  a  delegate 
had  it  not  been  for  a  factious  opposition. 

The  knowledge  and  readiness  thus 
displayed  by  James  Wilson  in  dealing 
with  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  was 
partly  the  result  of  a  thorough  study  of 
the  principles  of  government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  impending  crisis.  He  now 
published  —  in  August,  1774  —  a  paper 
which  he  had  written  several  years  ear- 
lier. It  was  entitled  Considerations  on 
the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Authority  of  the  British  Parliament ; 
and  it  had  an  aspect  and  presented  con- 
clusions that  gave  it  a  peculiar  position 
in  that  age  of  political  pamphlets. 

Up  to  this  time  the  only  question 
openly  in  dispute  between  England  and 
America  was,  May  Parliament  tax  the 
colonies  ?  By  most  of  the  colonists, 
except  such  as  were  influenced  by  the 
British  ministry  or  Board  of  Trade,  it 
was  asserted  that  America,  not  being 
represented  in  Parliament,  could  not 
lawfully  or  justly  be  taxed  by  that  body. 
This  position  was  taken  also  by  the  elder 
Pitt  in  Parliament.  "  This  kingdom," 
he  declared,  "  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax 
upon  the  colonies.  .  .  .  Taxes  are  the 


voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Com- 
mons alone."  Burke,  while  admitting 
the  right,  denied  the  expediency  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies.  But  the  majority  in 
Parliament  and  the  ministry  affirmed 
both  the  right  and  the  expediency. 
Moreover,  it  was  within  their  policy  — 
though  not  yet  fully  developed  nor  open- 
ly avowed  —  that  Parliament  might  and 
should  legislate  for  the  colonies,  not 
merely  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  but 
upon  all  other  subjects  whatever.  Even 
Pitt,  excepting  only  taxation,  asserted 
"  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  over  the 
colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in 
every  circumstance  of  government  and 
legislation  ;  "  and  Burke,  from  his  theory 
of  the  English  Constitution,  was  unable 
to  dispute  this  vicious  and  unwarranted 
exercise  of  parliamentary  power.  Thus 
the  drift  of  English  colonial  policy  to- 
ward absolutism  received  no  effective 
check  among  English  statesmen. 

In  the  colonies  the  patriots  generally 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  Parliament  with  respect 
to  most  subjects.  It  was  only  to  the 
right  and  the  policy  of  taxation  that 
their  opposition  was  unanimous.  This 
prevailing  opinion  was  shared  also  by 
Wilson,  at  first.  He  began  his  inquiry, 
he  says,  "  with  a  view  and  expectation 
of  being  able  to  trace  some  constitu- 
tional line  between  those  cases  in  which 
we  ought  and  those  in  which  we  ought 
not  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment over  us."  At  its  close  he  became 
convinced  that  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  English  Parliament  over  the  col- 
onies must  be  denied  in  every  instance. 

In  this  position  James  Wilson  stood 
forth  in  opposition  to  English  states- 
men and  in  advance  of  colonial  leaders. 
The  first  squarely  to  antagonize  the 
arbitrary  tendency  of  English  politics 
in  its  most  aggressive  form,  he  became 
the  foremost  champion  of  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen  everywhere.  Aware  of 
the  significance  and  the  isolation  of 
his  position,  he  made  sure  that  it  was 
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founded  on  the  English  Constitution 
and  supported  by  political  maxims  and 
English  history.  His  argument  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  conclusive  :  "  The  colo- 
nists are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Britons,"  the  English  law  being  the 
birthright  of  every  English  subject, 
wherever  he  may  be.  One  such  privi- 
lege and  a  maxim  of  the  English  law  is 
that  freemen  may  not  be  governed  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  representatives  ; 
and  since  the  colonists  are  not  actually 
represented  in  Parliament,  they  are  not 
subject  to  its  legislative  authority.  He 
then  states  the  constitutional  relation  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  colonies,  appealing 
to  the  tenor  of  their  charters  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  settlement.  He 
shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
settlements  the  dependence  of  the  colo- 
nies on  the  mother  country  was  under- 
stood both  by  the  planters  themselves 
and  by  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  in- 
cluding Lord  Bacon,  to  denote  "  the 
obedience  and  loyalty  which  the  colo- 
nists owe  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain." 
In  short,  he  held  that  the  Americans 
were  in  no  wise  dependent  on  Parlia- 
ment, but  were  subject  only  to  the 
Crown. 

This  view  of  the  proper  relation  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
was  reached  by  James  Wilson  when  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age.  Yet  it  dis- 
plays an  originality,  a  penetration,  a 
grasp,  and  a  foresight  that  place  him 
among  the  greatest  political  thinkers  of 
his  time.  Rising  above  the  level  of  con- 
temporary political  thought,  he  laid  bare 
the  absolutist  tendency  in  the  ministerial 
policy,  showing  that  it  was  both  false 
and  dangerous  to  English  liberty  and  to 
the  English  Constitution.  At  the  same 
time,  pointing  to  the  history  of  coloni- 
zation and  the  terms  of  the  colonial 
charters,  he  showed  what  policy  would 
both  accord  with  legal  precedent  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Could  Wilson's  view  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  compromise  and  conciliation 


between  England  and  her  colonies,  it 
might  have  changed  the  course  of  sub- 
sequent history.  At  any  rate,  the  Rev- 
olution would  not  have  taken  place :  its 
causes  would  have  been  wanting.  But 
that  view  was  inconsistent  with  the  the- 
ory of  the  old  colonial  system  to  which 
the  England  of  George  III.  was  blindly 
devoted.  According  to  that  theory,  a 
colony  was  "  a  mere  estate,  out  of  which 
the  mother  country  is  to  make  a  pecuni- 
ary profit ; "  and  to  this  end  the  unlim- 
ited authority  of  Parliament  was  essen- 
tial. Rather  than  yield  one  jot  of  that 
authority,  England  preferred  to  hazard, 
even  to  lose,  her  colonial  empire. 

Since  that  time,  new  colonies  have 
sprung  from  the  parent  stock,  but  how 
different  is  their  relation  to  the  mo- 
ther country!  Convinced  by  the  logic 
of  events,  England  has  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  taken  by  James 
Wilson  in  1774,  and  has  conceded  both 
freedom  of  trade  and  independence  of 
Parliament.  She  has,  "  once  for  all, 
ceased  to  be  a  stepmother,"  as  Professor 
J.  R.  Seeley  expresses  it,  in  his  Expan- 
sion of  England.  She  now  finds  it  pos- 
sible and  expedient  to  attract  the  trade 
of  her  colonies,  not  by  imposing  arbi- 
trary, selfish,  and  restrictive  laws,  but 
by  offering  superior  inducements  and 
by  emphasizing  common  interests.  The 
leading  English  statesmen  and  publi- 
cists to-day  would  heartily  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  James  Wilson,  "  that  all  reg- 
ulations of  trade  are  useless ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  hurtful ;  and 
that  the  stream  of  commerce  never  flows 
with  so  much  beauty  and  advantage  as 
when  it  is  not  diverted  from  its  natural 
channels."  In  like  manner,  that  which 
England  denied  in  1774  to  the  thirteen 
colonies  she  has  conceded  in  recent  years 
to  Canada  and  Australia,  for  over  these 
colonies  the  legislative  authority  of  Par- 
liament does  not  extend.  There  exists 
to-day  that  connection  which  Wilson, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  advocated  as 
both  just  and  constitutional.  As  he  said, 
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"the  different  members  of  the  British 
Empire  are  distinct  states,  independent 
of  each  other,  but  connected  together 
under  the  same  sovereign  in  right  of  the 
same  crown." 

Under  such  a  connection  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  since  their  settlement,  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  governing  them- 
selves, under  the  supervision  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Crown ;  and  now,  this 
privilege  being  threatened  by  parlia- 
mentary aggression,  they  claimed  it  as 
their  right,  guaranteed  by  their  charters 
and  by  the  English  Constitution.  Pro- 
vided this  right  were  acknowledged  and 
respected,  they  were  willing  to  make 
almost  any  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  that  relation  with  England 
under  which  they  had  grown  and  pros- 
pered. Hence  they  repeatedly  peti- 
tioned their  sovereign  for  redress  of 
grievances,  but  in  vain.  In  the  fall  of 
1775  their  final  petition  was  rejected. 
They  were  declared  rebels,  and  troops 
were  sent  for  their  subjugation.  Mean- 
while, English  soldiers  had  fired  upon 
New  England  yeomen  at  Lexington  and 
Concord.  A  colonial  army  had  quickly 
assembled  to  repel  invasion,  and  Con- 
gress, compelled  to  assume  control,  had 
made  Washington  commander-in-chief. 
These  events,  all  tending  to  conflict,  de- 
stroyed hope  of  reconciliation.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  suggestion  of  inde- 
pendence. In  January,  1776,  Thomas 
Paine,  developing  the  thought,  stood 
forth  as  the  people's  spokesman.  In 
his  famous  pamphlet,  entitled  Common 
Sense,  he  declared  that  the  time  for 
debate  was  closed,  and  arms,  the  last 
resort,  should  decide  the  contest.  The 
time  seemed  ripening  for  a  permanent 
separation. 

In  the  Continental  Congress  there 
was  much  sympathy  with  this  move- 
ment, though  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  its  maturity.  One  party,  led  by 
Samuel  and  John  Adams,  had  long 
meditated  independence,  and  now  ve- 
hemently urged  its  declaration.  The 


other  party,  led  by  John  Dickinson  and 
James  Wilson,  with  equal  earnestness 
opposed  this  proposition  as  premature. 
That  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  inevitable  Wilson  did  not  deny ; 
but  as  it  was  a  final  and  irrevocable 
step,  he  insisted  that  it  be  preceded  by 
the  plain  and  unanimous  approval  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  This  view  finally  pre- 
vailed. As  Jefferson  said  :  '*  It  appear- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  debates  that 
the  colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina  were  not  yet  matured 
for  falling  from  the  parent  stem,  but 
that  they  were  fast  advancing  to  that 
state,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to 
wait  awhile  for  them." 

This  policy  of  delay  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  what  followed,  for  unanimity 
was  obtained  only  with  great  difficulty. 
In  Pennsylvania  especially  the  opposi- 
tion was  determined  and  persistent,  and 
the  matter  was  involved  in  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  old  provin- 
cial Assembly  and  the  new  patriot  con- 
ference. The  instructions  of  the  former 
were  ambiguous  in  terms  and  impliedly 
unfavorable  to  independence ;  those  of 
the  latter  were  outspoken  in  its  favor. 
Thus  the  delegates  from  that  province 
were  left  to  obey  the  one  or  the  other, 
at  their  discretion  or  according  to  their 
sympathies ;  and  at  this  point  Wilson 
drew  apart  from  Dickinson,  witTi  whom, 
first  as  his  legal  instructor  and  then  as  a 
political  associate,  he  had  long  been  upon 
intimate  terms.  In  the  final  debate 
upon  Lee's  resolution  for  independence 
Dickinson  still  led  the  opposition.  Con- 
sulting his  fears,  he  appeared  to  believe 
that  the  colonies  would  certainly  be  subju- 
gated, and  should  not,  by  declaring  their 
independence,  cut  off  hope  of  clemency. 
But  Wilson  had  hesitated  not  from  fear, 
but  from  caution.  During  the  delay  the 
backward  colonies  had  newly  instructed 
their  delegates,  and  as  there  was  now 
substantial  unanimity,  he  no  longer  re- 
fused to  vote  for  independence. 
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It  is  possible  for  us  to-day  to  appreci- 
ate the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Wil- 
son's course,  but  at  the  time  this  was  not 
so  easy.  Undoubtedly  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  would  have  been  greatly 
hazarded  had  there  been  a  lack  of  una- 
nimity in  its  formal  beginning,  the  dec- 
laration of  independence.  This  danger 
was  avoided  first  by  a  firm  and  tem- 
perate resistance  to  premature  action, 
and  finally  by  a  courageous  sacrifice  of 
party  associations  and  personal  attach- 
ments. For  several  years  after  this 
event,  Wilson's  conduct  was  misunder- 
stood and  his  character  maligned.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  passed  through  an 
experience  that  on  the  one  hand  in- 
volved some  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
and  on  the  other  severely  tested  his  in- 
tegrity and  abilities. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  understand  how 
much  the  American  colonies  suffered 
from  internal  misgovernment  and  parti- 
sanship during  the  Revolutionary  era. 
The  separation  from  the  mother  country 
necessitated  in  many  cases  the  casting 
aside  of  the  charters  and  other  royal 
institutions,  and  the  reorganization  of 
government  upon  a  more  popular  basis. 
In  New  England,  where  society  was 
more  stable  and  homogeneous,  this  pro- 
cess was  accompanied  with  fewer  evils ; 
but  in  the  Middle  States  the  people  were 
not  so  well  prepared  to  institute  and 
conduct  a  thorough  yet  temperate  self- 
government.  Hence  much  disturbance 
and  strife  attended  the  change  in  their 
political  institutions.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  transition  was  complicated  by  an 
unusual  development  and  bitterness  of 
parties,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  The  struggle  for  power  be- 
tween the  proprietary  and  the  popular 
parties,  with  John  Dickinson  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  as  their  respective  lead- 
ers, had  culminated  over  the  question  of 
separation,  and  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence had  marked  the  triumph  of 
the  popular  party,  who  advocated  that 
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measure.  The  friends  of  independence 
followed  up  their  advantage  in  a  man- 
ner quasi-revolutionary.  A  convention 
controlled  by  them  assembled,  upon  the 
pretext  of  framing  a  constitution  for 
the  State;  but  after  choosing  Franklin 
as  its  president  it  assumed  executive  and 
legislative  power  in  a  bold  and  arbi- 
trary manner,  practically  deposing  the 
governor  and  superseding  the  Assem- 
bly. Then,  with  thorough  consistency, 
it  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  political 
institutions  of  Pennsylvania  from  the 
foundation,  with  but  little  regard  for 
the  teachings  of  colonial  experience,  and 
the  constitution  that  resulted  was  suited 
rather  to  perpetuate  partisan  rule  than 
to  protect  popular  liberty;  for  it  gave 
to  a  legislature  of  a  single  chamber  all 
power  of  legislation,  and  to  a  council  of 
twelve  men  full  authority  to  guard  the 
public  safety  and  to  execute  the  laws, 
—  providing,  however,  no  checks  or  bal- 
ances whatever  to  prevent  hasty  or  op- 
pressive proceedings.  It  also  violated 
freedom  of  conscience  —  the  time-hon- 
ored policy  of  Pennsylvania  —  by  re- 
quiring in  the  official  oath  a  peculiar 
statement  of  religious  belief.  As  a  fit- 
ting conclusion  of  the  proceeding,  this 
constitution,  though  by  its  terms  unalter- 
able for  seven  years,  was  not  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  approval,  but  was 
adopted  and  put  in  force  by  the  very 
convention  that  framed  it. 

The  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution presents  few  political  episodes  so 
extraordinary  as  this.  In  the  confusion 
and  distraction  of  the  times,  a  single  par- 
ty—  nay,  a  party  convention,  a  minute 
portion  of  the  population  —  saddled  the 
people  with  a  government  both  in  its 
origin  and  in  its  nature  wrongful  and 
mischievous ;  and  that,  too,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  guidance  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  most  popular  and  most  brilliant 
man  in  the  State.  Surely,  this  was  an 
ominous  step  for  Pennsylvania  in  the 
path  of  popular  government ;  and  it 
boded  ill  also  for  a  stable  and  rational 
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union  among  the  States.  It  clearly 
tended  to  the  destruction,  not  to  the  pre- 
servation, of  republican  liberty. 

Fortunately,  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  tactics  and  principles  here  em- 
ployed were  evident  to  most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  State.  From  James 
Wilson  they  received  severe  condemna- 
tion and  determined  opposition ;  and 
with  him  sided  John  Dickinson,  Thomas 
McKean,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Robert 
Morris,  and  many  others.  They  took 
the  name  of  Republicans,  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  accept  office  under  this 
state  government,  and  endeavored  by 
agitation  to  secure  its  proper  amend- 
ment. But  Franklin  and  his  party  — 
styling  themselves  Constitutionalists  — 
were  equally  determined  and  vigilant. 
The  latter  controlled  the  government, 
and  used  their  power  against  their  oppo- 
nents. James  Wilson,  from  his  eminent 
position  and  distinguished  talents,  was 
among  the  first  to  attract  their  attention. 
Since  May,  1775,  he  had  represented 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  had  been  a  useful  and  influ- 
ential member.  But  his  services  did 
not  avail.  In  view  of  his  outspoken 
opposition  to  the  new  state  government 
he  was  superseded  in  1777. 

Wilson's  constant  resistance  to  arbi- 
trary rule  and  courageous  performance 
of  duty  did  not  simply  deprive  him  of 
office.  In  one  instance  they  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  The  incident  here  referred 
to  occurred  soon  after  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
1778.  The  condition  of  the  city  at  this 
time  illustrated  most  of  the  evils  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  During  the  British 
occupation  the  Tories  had  been  allowed 
to  gratify  their  animosity  and  greed. 
Besides  persecuting  the  Whigs  still  re- 
maining in  the  city,  they  had,  in  com- 
pany with  British  officers,  seized  or  de- 
stroyed property  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars  ;  and  the  consequent 
resentment  and  misery  of  the  Whigs 
upon  regaining  possession  of  their  plun- 


dered or  ruined  homes  may  be  ima- 
gined more  easily  than  described.  To 
add  to  the  general  distress,  there  was  a 
dearth  of  food  and  of  other  necessaries 
of  life.  Merchants  and  shop-keepers 
generally  were  loath  to  exchange  their 
goods  for  Continental  currency  that  was 
rapidly  depreciating ;  and  some  of  them 
may  have  improved  the  opportunity  of 
increasing  their  gains  by  enhancing 
prices.  At  any  rate,  in  addition  to  and 
in  connection  with  the  chronic  strife 
over  the  state  constitution,  much  ill-feel- 
ing arose  between  the  merchants  and 
shop-keepers  on  the  one  side  and  the  cit- 
izens in  general  on  the  other.  The  lat- 
ter, calling  a  town  meeting,  appointed  a 
committee  to  fix  prices;  and  immedi- 
ately, without  the  consent  of  the  mer- 
chants, an  arbitrary  schedule  was  adopt- 
ed, and  penalties  for  its  violation  were 
fixed.  This  action  was  of  course  loudly 
denounced  by  the  tradesmen  and  mer- 
chants as  an  invasion  of  the  right  of 
property,  a  tax  on  one  class  for  the  ben- 
efit of  another.  Such  it  certainly  was  ; 
and  as  such  it  was  opposed  also  by 
James  Wilson. 

Wilson  thus  became  doubly  obnoxious 
to  the  democracy.  Since  the  British 
occupation  he  had  practiced  law  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  had  on  several  occasions, 
when  retained,  defended  Tories  when 
they  were  prosecuted  for  treason.  Re- 
cently these  prosecutions  had  increased 
in  number,  but  not  fast  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  popular  resentment.  Hence  the 
militia  determined  to  take  more  ener- 
getic measures.  At  first  they  appointed 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
British  sympathizers ;  but  later,  enlar- 
ging their  plans,  they  avowed  the  in- 
tent of  punishing  not  only  Tories,  but 
also  monopolizers  and  engrossers,  to- 
gether with  the  lawyers  that  had  dared 
to  defend  the  one  class  and  to  abet 
the  other.  Shortly  afterward  placards 
were  posted  in  several  parts  of  the  city, 
denouncing  James  Wilson,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, and  others ;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
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militia  proceeded  to  carry  out  their 
threats.  Led  by  several  bold  spirits,  in- 
cluding a  ship-joiner  and  a  tailor,  they 
set  out,  some  two  hundred  in  number, 
to  find  James  Wilson.  At  his  house, 
a  large  brick  building,  a  company  of 
friends,  including  Robert  Morris,  had 
assembled,  armed  for  common  protec- 
tion. The  troop  of  cavalry  that  had 
been  summoned  at  an  early  hour  to  keep 
the  peace  had  just  dispersed  to  their 
homes  for  the  midday  meal,  so  that  no 
resistance  was  offered  to  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  mob.  On  reaching  the 
house,  they  found  it  prepared  for  de- 
fense ;  but  not  to  be  balked  of  their  prey, 
and  maddened  by  shots  from  the  build- 
ing, they  rushed  forward  to  force  an 
entrance,  broke  down  the  door,  and  at- 
tacked the  inmates.  They  would  prob- 
ably have  killed  them  all  had  not  a  troop 
of  horse,  at  this  moment,  galloped  down 
the  street  and  effected  a  rescue.  As  it 
was,  three  persons  were  killed,  several 
were  wounded,  and  the  city  was  thrown 
into  intense  excitement,  which  was  al- 
layed only  by  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
authorities.  At  the  wish  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  Wilson  withdrew 
temporarily  from  the  city.  General  am- 
nesty was  declared;  and  the  affair  of 
"Fort  Wilson,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
soon  overshadowed  by  ensuing  events. 

This  outbreak  was  a  natural  result  of 
the  arbitrary  rule,  partisan  strife,  and 
public  distress  that  afflicted  Philadel- 
phia at  this  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Through  the  whole  Wilson  had  pursued 
a  straightforward  course.  He  did  not 
yield  his  political  principles  to  an  un- 
scrupulous majority  nor  to  a  maddened 
populace.  His  professional  duty  he  per- 
formed at  all  hazards.  The  value  of 
such  a  course  at  the  time  cannot  easily 
be  estimated.  In  addition  to  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  the  people  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  were  then  working  out 
the  problem  of  thorough  self-govern- 
ment for  a  locality,  a  State  ;  and  upon 
its  proper  solution  depended  the  fate  of 


the  nation.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  large, 
powerful,  central  State,  the  popular 
party,  ignorant,  undisciplined,  harassed, 
misguided,  early  obtained  control ;  and 
they  instituted  and  conducted  govern- 
ment in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
English  precedents  and  subversive  of 
English  liberty.  To  this  tide  James 
Wilson  presented  unyielding  resistance. 
He  checked,  if  he  did  not  stem,  its 
course. 

Valuable  as  was  this  early  struggle  of 
Wilson  in  Pennsylvania,  it  does  not  con- 
stitute his  most  important  work  in  the 
evolution  of  popular  government  in  the 
United  States.  This  he  performed  in  a 
larger  sphere,  —  the  arena  of  national 
politics.  Within  a  few  years  after  the 
affair  of  Fort  Wilson,  the  consistency 
and  uprightness  of  his  conduct  were 
appreciated.  He  was  returned  to  the 
Continental  Congress  as  a  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  retained  in  that 
capacity,  one  year  excepted,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  confederation.  He 
was  thus  in  Congress  during  the  critical 
period  of  American  history  following  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  took 
a  leading  part,  in  particular  proposing 
the  plan  of  general  taxation  adopted  in 
1783.  He  witnessed  the  failure  of  this 
and  of  the  other  efforts  of  Congress  to 
meet  the  obligations  and  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  the  United  States  ;  and  he 
soon  fixed  the  cause  of  those  failures  in 
the  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion as  a  form  of  union  and  an  instru- 
ment of  government.  When  at  last  a 
like  conviction  was  brought  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  the  discipline  of  general 
distress  and  national  dishonor,  he  was 
among  that  distinguished  company  of 
men  chosen  in  1787  for  their  experience 
and  learning  in  politics  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  general  government,  and 
to  make  it  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Union. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Convention  of 
1787  was  to  assert  the  residence  of  sov- 
ereign power  in  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  as  an  aggregate.  The  several 
colonies,  founded  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  the  seventeenth  century,  organ- 
ized under  their  charters,  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  and  received  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  Crown.  Drawn  to- 
gether at  first  by  a  community  of  alle- 
giance and  of  blood,  then  by  a  rapid  as- 
similation of  institutions  and  sentiments, 
they  were  finally  united  by  a  common 
danger :  their  king,  instead  of  a  protec- 
tor, became  an  oppressor.  Thereupon, 
the  people  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  disowned  his  sovereign- 
ty and  declared  their  independence. 
Thereby  exercising  sovereign  power, 
they  became  a  nation,  —  a  sovereign 
people  in  thirteen  States. 

This  supreme  result  of  the  Revolution 
had  not  yet  been  properly  formulated. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  generally  recognized. 
In  the  earliest  attempts  at  union  a  feel- 
ing of  unity  and  fraternity  did  indeed 
arise.  As  James  Wilson  stated  before 
the  Convention :  "  Among  the  first  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  first  Congress, 
one  was  that  Virginia  is  no  more,  that 
Massachusetts  is  no  more,  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  no  more,  etc. :  we  are  now 
one  nation  of  brethren ;  we  must  bury- 
all  local  interests  and  distinctions.  .  .  . 
No  sooner  were  the  state  governments 
formed  than  their  jealousy  and  ambition 
began  to  display  themselves."  Thence- 
forward it  was  a  widely  accepted  notion 
that  by  the  declaration  of  independence 
the  thirteen  colonies  had  become  sover- 
eign and  independent,  not  collectively, 
but  individually.  This  is  that  evil  princi- 
ple that  so  persistently  and  perniciously 
afflicted  the  body  politic  from  1776  to 
1864.  Brought  into  being  and  nour- 
ished by  state  jealousy,  it  finally  pro- 
duced as  its  perfect  fruit  ultra  "  state 
rights,"  secession,  and  rebellion.  But 
its  earliest  important  recognition  and 
expression  was  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. This  instrument  instituted 
a  general  government,  resting  in  and 


acting  on  the  States,  with  powers  to  be 
executed  through  the  agency,  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  States.  In  practice, 
subjected  thus  to  the  capricious  wills  of 
thirteen  distinct  communities,  that  gov- 
ernment had  proved  an  utter  failure. 
It  broke  down  largely  by  reason  of  the 
vicious  assumption  that  supreme  power 
in  government  rested  in  the  States  as 
individual  communities. 

It  was  to  consider  this  failure  and  to 
provide  a  remedy  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  been  called.  Among 
the  delegates,  the  larger,  abler  party, 
convinced  that  the  weakness  of  the 
existing  government  was  essential,  not 
superficial,  determined  to  discard  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  build 
anew  from  the  true  foundation  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  —  the  doctrine  that  su- 
preme power  in  government  rests  in  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  an  ag- 
gregate. This  party  may  be  called  the 
Nationalists,  and  their  most  active  and 
influential  leaders  were  James  Madison 
and  James  Wilson.  Their  plan  con- 
templated a  government  really  national, 

—  resting  in  and  acting  on  individuals, 
not  States,  and  consisting  of  a  supreme 
legislature,    executive,    and    judiciary, 
drawn   from   the  people   as   contrasted 
with  the  States. 

In  promoting  their  object  the  Nation- 
alists exhibited  much  address.  Accord- 
ing to  a  preconcerted  agreement  among 
the  delegates  from  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, a  scheme  of  a  national  govern- 
ment was  brought  forward  immediately 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Convention, 
and  thus  the  main  issue  was  at  once 
squarely  raised.  In  terms  it  was  as 
stated  by  Edmund  Randolph,  "  Whether 
we  shall  adhere  to  the  Federal  plan  or 
introduce  the  National  plan."  But  in 
reality  it  was  a  contest  between  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  plans  were  based, 

—  state   supremacy  and  popular   sover- 
eignty ;  and  as  such  it  was  frankly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  ensuing  debate.     Lu- 
ther Martin  declared  that  at  the  sepa- 
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ration  from  Great  Britain  the  people  of 
America  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  na- 
ture, and  preferred  the  establishment  of 
themselves  into  thirteen  separate  sover^ 
eignties  instead  of  incorporating  them- 
selves into  one.  To  this  James  Wilson 
replied :  "  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  united  colonies  were  de- 
clared to  be  free  and  independent  States  ; 
independent  not  individually,  but  unit- 
edly." The  latter  view  prevailed.  The 
Convention,  by  adopting  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  national  government,  made 
a  decision  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
future  of  republican  government.  For 
it  made  the  first  conspicuous  assertion 
that  the  United  States  is  a  nation,  and 
it  established  an  authoritative  precedent 
for  future  interpreters  and  defenders  of 
the  Union. 

Though  securing  the  formal  approval 
of  their  plan,  the  Nationalists  were  not 
so  fortunate  in  the  reception  of  its  de- 
tails. The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  popularization  of  the  legislature,  — 
the  election  of  members  of  Congress  di- 
rectly by  the  people,  and  proportionally 
to  the  population.  But  this  measure 
was  also  novel  and  radical.  It  ignored 
the  state  governments,  and  regarded  only 
the  people.  Of  course  such  an  inno- 
vation would  greatly  reduce  the  relative 
influence  of  the  small  States  in  national 
affairs,  and  hence  it  was  opposed  by 
their  delegates  in  the  Convention.  Led 
by  John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  they 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  uphold  the 
prestige  and  equality  of  their  States. 
To  this  end,  though  in  the  main  favor- 
ing a  national  government,  they  joined 
the  advocates  of  the  federal  plan  in  de- 
manding that,  as  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, representatives  in  Congress  should 
be  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  and 
be  apportioned  equally  among  the  States. 
For  weeks  these  two  views,  equally  ad- 
vocated, but  diametrically  opposed,  di- 
vided and  distracted  the  Convention. 
They  blocked  its  further  progress,  and 


nearly   brought   it   to   failure   and   de- 
spair. 

In  this  extremity,  the  champions  of 
equality  among  the  States  shrewdly  en- 
deavored, through  a  show  of  compro- 
mise, substantially  to  gain  their  point. 
They  proposed  that  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress  be  constituted  according  to  the 
nationalist  view,  and  the  Senate  upon 
the  federal  plan,  —  that  Representatives 
be  elected  by  the  people  in  proportion 
to  population,  but  Senators  by  the  state 
legislatures,  the  same  number  for  each 
State.  But  for  the  Nationalists  it  was 
inconsistent  to  recognize  the  equality  of 
the  States  at  all,  either  in  the  Senate 
or  the  Lower  House  ;  and  it  was  James 
Wilson  who  saw  this  most  clearly  and 
maintained  it  most  forcibly.  Possess- 
ing an  original,  ready,  and  logical  mind, 
he  alone  followed,  without  hesitation  or 
deviation,  to  its  complete,  consistent  de- 
velopment the  idea  of  a  government  by 
the  people.  His  reasoning  was  axio- 
matic :  "  As  all  authority  is  derived 
from  the  people,  equal  numbers  of  the 
people  ought  to  have  equal  numbers  of 
representatives ;  .  .  .  the  majority,  wher- 
ever found,  ought  to  rule."  His  con- 
clusion was  equally  simple,  —  that  the 
States,  not  being  equal  in  population, 
should  not  have  an  equal  influence  in 
either  branch  of  Congress.  Similarly, 
the  people,  being  the  source  of  power, 
should  be  represented  through  delegates 
chosen  by  themselves,  not  by  the  state 
legislatures.  "  Representation  ought  to 
be  the  exact  transcript  of  society. . . .  The 
general  government  is  not  an  assembly 
of  States,  but  of  individuals,  for  certain 
political  purposes ;  it  is  not  meant  for 
the  States,  but  for  the  individuals  com- 
prising them :  the  individuals,  therefore, 
not  the  States,  ought  to  be  represented 
in  it."  These  conclusions  he  deemed 
essential  to  a  government  truly  national. 
With  intense  feeling  and  prophetic  in- 
sight he  exclaimed :  "  We  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  building  in  which  mil- 
lions are  interested,  and  which  is  to  last 
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for  ages.  In  laying  one  stone  amiss  we 
may  injure  the  superstructure  ;  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  if  the  corner- 
stone should  be  loosely  placed  !  " 

In  this  crisis  of  the  debate,  Wilson 
did  not  receive  the  firm  and  united  sup- 
port of  his  party.  Madison,  hitherto 
his  most  effective  ally,  was  now  over- 
cautious and  undecided.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  in  regard  to  the  Senate, 
the  popular  election  might  well  be  "  re- 
fined by  successive  filtrations  ;  "  and  he 
was  willing  that,  in .  apportioning  Sena- 
tors, the  slaves  should  be  counted  in  the 
population.  Some  of  the  Nationalists 
went  so  far  as  to  welcome  the  com- 
promise. Unable  wholly  to  free  them- 
selves from  state  prejudices  and  attach- 
ments, they  had  become  convinced  by 
the  reiterated  assertion  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  the  thorough  development  of 
the  national  idea  would  degrade  and 
belittle  the  state  governments,  and  hence 
be  obnoxious  to  the  people.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Wilson  and  Madison  declared 
that  the  adoption  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation would  not  affect  the  proper 
powers  and  influence  of  the  States,  and, 
being  founded  in  justice,  must  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  They  were  over- 
ruled, and  the  compromise  was  accepted. 
As  a  result,  the  constitution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  is  to-day  an 
anomaly  in  representative  government. 

Nevertheless,  anomalous  as  it  was,  it 
conciliated  the  delegates  from  the  small 
States,  and  secured  their  support  in  the 
further  application  of  the  national  prin- 
ciple. Henceforth  the  Convention  was 
impeded  not  so  much  by  contention  as 
by  inexperience.  This  was  the  case 
particularly  in  constituting  the  national 
executive.  Should  there  be  a  single 
president  or  an  executive  board,  and 
what  should  be  the  method  of  selection  ? 
As  Bancroft  points  out,  "  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  Greece,  in  Switzerland,  and 
in  Holland,  like  the  confederation  of  the 
United  States,  had  been  without  a  sep- 
arate executive  branch  ;  and  the  elec- 


tive monarchies  of  Poland,  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  of  Germany  offered  no  avail- 
able precedents." 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  the  genius 
of  James  Wilson  was  again  evident. 
First  and  last  he  advocated  the  unity 
and  popular  election  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive. Though  inferior  to  none  in  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  politics  and  his- 
tory, he  recalled  attention  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  States:  every  one  of  the 
thirteen  had  a  single  executive.  Then 
reminding  the  Convention  of  its  primary 
design,  the  establishment  of  government 
by  the  people,  he  urged  that  the  execu- 
tive be  made  first  of  all  "  the  man  of 
the  people."  To  this  end  he  deemed 
a  popular  election  essential,  but,  with  a 
view  to  protect  it  from  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption, suggested  the  medium  of  elec- 
tors chosen  by  the  people. 

Though  the  Convention  soon  adopted 
Wilson's  idea  of  a  single  executive,  it 
did  not  at  first  approve  his  expedient 
of  an  electoral  college.  Over  this  ques- 
tion —  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent —  the  statesmen  of  1787  suffered 
much  perplexity,  and  fell  into  "  an  an- 
archy of  opinion."  After  all,  they  were 
brought  to  accept  the  mode  proposed  by 
Wilson  in  the  beginning,  —  election  by 
the  people  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tors. This  result,  he  believed,  partly 
offset  his  defeat  in  the  plan  he  advocated 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Senate.  For, 
as  he  afterward  said,  "  the  true  princi- 
ple of  representation  is  carried  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  into  the 
choice  of  the  President ;  and  without 
the  assistance  of  the  one  or  the  other  the 
Senate  is  inactive,  and  can  do  neither 
good  nor  evil." 

In  the  constitution  of  the  judiciary 
the  Nationalists  experienced  much  less 
difficulty.  Here  too  Wilson's  mind 
predominated.  His  suggestion  that  the 
judges  be  appointed  by  the  President 
was  preferred  to  Madison's,  that  they 
be  chosen  by  the  Senate.  Wilson  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  "  best  read  law- 
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yer "  in  the  Convention ;  and  he  was 
placed  with  Rutledge,  Randolph,  and 
Ellsworth  upon  the  important  commit- 
tee of  detail.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee outlining  the  judiciary  system 
was  adopted,  essentially  unchanged,  by 
the  Convention. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  three  great  departments  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  — 
Congress,  the  Presidency,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary, —  in  the  main  the  plan  of  the 
Nationalists  was  executed.  Thus  at  last 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  as- 
serted against  the  supremacy  of  the 
States,  and  the  fabric  of  republican  lib- 
erty was  fixed  upon  a  sure  foundation. 
Englishmen,  though  in  exile,  had  main- 
tained their  capacity  for  government. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  expatiate 
upon  the  services  of  James  Wilson  in 
this  great  work.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  they  were  unique.  No  one 
of  his  associates  was  so  well  constituted 
for  usef ulness.  It  is  true  that  Hamilton 
shared  with  Wilson  the  advantage  of 
foreign  birth,  whereby  they  were  able 
to  regard  these  momentous  problems  in 
politics  with  minds  comparatively  free 
from  state  prejudice  and  local  jealousy. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  former  this  ad- 
vantage was  qualified  by  a  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  local  institutions,  and  by  an 
outspoken  prejudice  against  republican 
government.  He  was  therefore  deemed 
an  unsafe  leader.  As  Lansing  expressed 
it,  Hamilton  "  was  praised  by  every- 
body, but  supported  by  none."  Madi- 
son, like  Wilson,  had  a  deep  faith  in  a 
general  government  based  on  the  people, 
and  together  they  were  the  chief  agents 
in  its  realization.  But  by  Wilson  the 
idea  was  more  clearly  and  thoroughly 
conceived,  more  readily  and  consistently 
developed.  With  at  least  equal  learn- 
ing and  experience,  Wilson  was  the  more 
fervid,  more  eloquent  advocate.  Ban- 
croft calls  Wilson  "  the  most  learned 
civilian,"  and  Madison  "  the  most  care- 
ful statesman,"  of  the  Convention. 


Hence  it  was  that  Wilson  had  such 
a  commanding  position  among  his  asso- 
ciates. He  arrested  their  attention  by 
his  originality,  readiness,  and  learning, 
and  compelled  their  assent  by  his  logic 
and  eloquence.  More  than  all,  he  im- 
pressed them  with  his  breadth  of  view 
and  elevation  of  spirit.  "  In  forming 
the  general  government,"  he  declared, 
"  we  must  forget  our  local  habits  and 
attachments,  lay  aside  our  state  connec- 
tions, and  act  for  the  general  good  of 
the  whole.  .  .  .  When  I  consider  the 
amazing  extent  of  country,  the  immense 
population  which  is  to  fill  it,  the  influ- 
ence which  the  government  we  are  to 
form  will  have,  not  only  on  the  present 
generation  of  our  people  and  their  mul- 
tiplied posterity,  but  on  the  whole  globe, 
I  am  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject." 

The  part  taken  by  James  Wilson  in 
the  Convention  of  1787  was  not  his 
final  service  in  behalf  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  was  his 
timely  and  decisive  influence  in  secur- 
ing its  ratification  by  Pennsylvania,  —  a 
work  the  more  valuable  because  it  in- 
volved a  final  and  victorious  struggle 
against  error  and  misrule  in  local  poli- 
tics. The  character  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, the  circumstances  of  its  origin, 
together  with  the  party  strife  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. This  strife  now  revived  with 
even  greater  bitterness  and  intensity 
over  the  question  of  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  gov- 
ernment framed  for  the  nation  was  in 
many  respects  directly  opposite  to  that 
existing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  former  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  amendment  or  downfall  of 
the  latter ;  hence  it  was  resisted  to  the 
utmost  by  those  of  the  patriot  party  who 
upheld  the  existing  system. 

But  the  advocates  of  ratification  — 
the  Federalists  —  were  confident  and 
aggressive.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  Constitution  was  submitted  by 
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Congress,  they  caused  a  convention  to 
be  called  for  its  consideration,  and  thus 
precipitated  a  discussion  which  for 
warmth  and  virulence  had  scarcely  been 
equaled  in  American  history.  The  chief 
medium  was  the  newspapers.  In  the 
Independent  Gazetteer,  or  Chronicle  of 
Freedom,  attacks  upon  the  Constitution 
appeared  in  rapid  succession,  —  obser- 
vations by  Philadelphiensis,  the  cele- 
brated letters  by  Centinel,  and  squibs 
by  Columbus,  Gouvero,  Tom  Peep,  Bye- 
Stander,  Tar-and-Feathers,  etc.  ;  while 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  other 
papers  these  attacks  were  answered  over 
names  equally  striking,  iucluding  Plain 
Truth,  Conciliator,  and  the  New  Roof. 

In  this  campaign  James  Wilson  was 
one  of  the  chief  actors.  Some  of  the 
more  able  and  temperate  letters  were  at- 
tributed to  his  pen  ;  and  he  was  selected 
as  the  champion  of  the  Federalists  pub- 
licly to  present  their  views.  According- 
ly, in  a  speech  at  the  State  House,  Phil- 
adelphia, he  examined  and  refuted  the 
objections  to  the  Constitution,  and  ex- 
plained and  elucidated  many  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  provisions.  Though  frankly 
confessing  that  in  some  respects  he 
would  have  had  it  different,  he  asserted 
that  on  the  whole  "  it  is  the  best  form 
of  government  which  has  ever  been  of- 
fered to  the  world." 

According  to  Bancroft,  "  this  speech 
was  promptly  reprinted  in  New  York  as 
a  reply  to  the  insinuations  of  Lee,  and 
through  the  agency  of  Washington  it 
was  republished  in  Richmond."  Its  ef- 
fectiveness in  Pennsylvania  was  shown 
by  the  means  used  to  break  its  force. 
When  argument  had  been  vainly  ex- 
hausted, resort  was  had  to  vituperation. 
Wilson  was  called  a  haughty  aristocrat 
and  nicknamed  James  the  Caledonian, 
while  the  Constitutional  Convention  it- 
self was  described  as  the  Dark  Conclave. 

The  use  of  such  methods  disclosed  the 
weakness  of  the  opposition,  —  a  fact  that 
became  quite  evident  upon  the  assem- 
bling of  the  state  convention.  Among 


the  delegates,  the  Federalists  outnum- 
bered their  opponents  nearly  two  to  one. 
Nevertheless,  as  this  was  the  first  state 
convention  to  consider  the  Constitution, 
they  deemed  it  proper  to  permit  a  fair, 
open,  and  candid  discussion.  Accord- 
ingly, for  three  weeks  the  Anti-Feder- 
alists were  allowed  to  present  every 
objection  that  ingenuity  could  devise  or 
exasperation  suggest. 

Among  the  Federalist  delegates,  James 
Wilson  alone  had  assisted  in  framing 
the  Constitution  :  hence  upon  him,  ably 
seconded  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and 
Chief  Justice  McKean,  fell  the  burden 
of  its  defense ;  and  this  opportunity  he 
made  in  many  respects  the  greatest  oc- 
casion of  his  life.  First  examining  and 
refuting  every  objection,  however  weak 
or  petty,  he  would  rise  to  the  situation 
and  the  subject.  With  great  dignity 
and  eloquence  he  described  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  framers  had  la- 
bored, the  spirit  with  which  they  had 
been  inspired,  the  purposes  which  they 
had  kept  in  view,  and  the  results  which 
they  had  accomplished.  Taking  up  the 
Constitution  itself,  he  not  only  explained 
its  provisions  in  detail,  but  also  traced 
its  underlying  principles  and  broad  fea- 
tures, —  and  that  with  a  reach  of  view 
comprehending  the  history  and  politics 
of  foreign  nations  as  well  as  the  hopes 
and  possibilities  for  the  United  States. 
James  Wilson's  speeches  before  the 
Pennsylvania  convention  should  be 
ranked  with  the  letters  of  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Jay  in  The  Federalist  as 
political  classics  and  commentaries  on  the 
Constitution.  Professor  James  Bryce, 
in  his  recent  book,  The  American  Com- 
monwealth, expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  speeches  of  Wilson  "  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania ratifying  convention,  as  well 
as  in  the  great  Convention  of  1787,  dis- 
play an  amplitude  and  profundity  of 
view  in  matters  of  constitutional  theory 
which  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
political  thinkers  of  his  age." 

At  the  outset  and  repeatedly  in  the 
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debate,  it  again  became  necessary  to 
confute  the  heresy  of  state  sovereignty. 
"  I  am  astonished,"  Wilson  exclaimed, 
"  to  hear  the  ill-founded  doctrine  that 
States  alone  ought  to  be  represented  in 
the  federal  government;  these  must 
possess  sovereign  authority,  forsooth,  and 
the  people  be  forgot  !  No :  let  us  re- 
ascend  to  first  principles.  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  now  in  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  their  original 
rights,  and  while  this  doctrine  is  known 
and  operates  we  shall  have  a  cure  for 
every  disease."  This,  indeed,  was  the 
guiding  and  inspiring  force  in  Wilson's 
political  career,  —  faith  in  the  people. 
"  Oft  have  I  marked,"  he  says,  "  with 
silent  pleasure  and  admiration  the  force 
and  prevalence  through  the  United  States 
of  the  principle  that  the  supreme  power 
resides  in  the  people,  and  that  they 
never  part  with  it.  ...  The  streams  of 
power  run  in  different  directions,  but 
they  all  originally  flow  from  one  abun- 
dant fountain.  In  this  Constitution  all 
authority  is  derived  from  the  people." 
Of  the  method  by  which  the  people  rule, 
representation,  he  says  :  "  The  principle 
of  representation,  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, is  confined  to  a  narrow  corner  of 
the  British  Constitution.  For  the  Ameri- 
can States  were  reserved  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  diffusing  this  vital  principle 
throughout  the  constituent  parts  of  gov- 
ernment." 

With  such  a  leader  the  Federalists 
carried  all  before  them.  Sure  of  rati- 
fication, they  brought  the  debate  toward 
a  close  ;  and  Wilson,  in  a  final  appeal, 
looking  far  into  the  future,  made  a  pre- 
diction as  eloquent  in  language  as  it  has 
been  remarkable  for  its  fulfillment.  It 
was  a  fitting  climax  to  his  defense  of  the 
Constitution.  "  By  adopting  this  sys- 
tem, we  shall  probably  lay  a  foundation 
for  erecting  temples  of  liberty  in  every 
part  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  thought 
by  many  that  on  the  success  of  the  strug- 
gle America  has  made  for  freedom  will 
depend  the  exertions  of  the  brave  and 


enlightened  of  other  nations.  The  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  this  system  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  United  States  ;  it 
will  draw  from  Europe  many  worthy 
characters,  who  pant  for  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  It  will  induce  princes,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  subjects,  to  re- 
store to  them  a  portion  of  that  liberty  of 
which  they  have  for  so  many  ages  been 
deprived.  It  will  be  subservient  to  the 
great  designs  of  Providence,  with  regard 
to  this  globe,  in  the  multiplication  of 
mankind,  their  improvement  in  know- 
ledge, and  their  advancement  in  happi- 
ness." 

The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
Pennsylvania  had  a  twofold  effect,  na- 
tional and  local.  Though  in  the  midst 
of  the  strongest  Anti-Federalist  activity, 
it  was  the  first  large  State  to  accept  the 
new  government.  A  wave  of  sentiment 
in  its  favor  was  thus  started,  which  swept 
on,  increasing,  over  the  whole  seaboard. 
Equally  great  and  beneficial  was  the  ef- 
fect in  improving  the  political  system  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  recent  debate  had 
enlightened  the  people  concerning  the 
defectiveness  of  their  government,  and 
public  sentiment  soon  compelled  its  thor- 
ough revision.  In  the  state  convention 
called  for  this  purpose,  Wilson  was  upon 
the  committee  charged  with  preparing  a 
new  constitution,  and  himself  performed 
the  task  of  drawing  the  instrument. 
Radical  changes  were  made :  the  su- 
preme executive  council  was  abolished, 
a  senate  was  created,  and  the  office  of 
president  was  superseded  by  that  of  gov- 
ernor. In  all  important  respects  the 
new  government  was  made  to  conform  to 
the  system  lately  adopted  for  the  United 
States. 

This  establishment  of  order  and  good 
government  in  his  adopted  State  was  the 
final  triumph  of  Wilson's  political  ca- 
reer. He  could  now  say  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation  : 
"  I  am  happy  in  the  expectation  of  see- 
ing accomplished  what  has  been  long  my 
ardent  wish,  —  that  you  will  hereafter 
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luivc  a  salutary  permanency  in  magis- 
tracy and  stability  in  the  laws"  In- 
deed, this  is  the  most  prominent  fact  in 
his  life,  —  a  great  and  beneficent  pur- 


pose, early  conceived,  steadfastly  pur- 
sued, and  ultimately  accomplished.   That 
purpose  was   the    establishment    of   re- 
publican liberty  in  the  United  States. 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 


THE  BEGUM'S   DAUGHTER. 


XVI. 


ONE  evening,  several  weeks  after  her 
son's  escape,  Madam  Van  Cortlandt  re- 
ceived a  visit.  Going  into  the  parlor, 
she  found  there  a  small  woman,  closely 
veiled. 

"  I  am  Gertryd  Van  Cortlandt." 

The  stranger  saluted  with  a  deep  rev- 
erence. 

"  What  is  your  business  ?  "  inquired 
madam  bluntly. 

"  It  is  only  for  your  own  ears." 

"  There  is  no  other  here,"  said  the 
lady  of  the  house,  standing  erect  before 
her  visitor,  with  no  very  hospitable  as- 
pect. 

"You  are  the  mother  of  the  tall 
junker  ?  " 

"  And  if  I  be  ?  " 

"He  is  driven  from  home  by"  — 
looking  around  with  an  air  of  caution  — 
"  yonder  ruffian." 

"  So  is  his  father,  so  are  his  friends, 
and  to-morrow  it  may  be  my  own  turn," 
burst  forth  madam  bitterly. 

"  I  hear  it  all,  —  I  see  it  all.  'T  is  a 
great  wickedness." 

"  You  know  more  of  me  than  I  of 
you,"  said  madam,  not  without  a  touch 
of  suspicion. 

"  Look,  now !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
throwing  off  her  veil. 

"  The  wife  of  Dr.  Staats  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Your  husband  is  in  league  with 
those  yonder." 

"  Yes.  The  madness  seized  upon  him. 
He  would  not  heed  me.  He  is  drawn 


on  by  that  babbler.  They  go  to  their 
ruin.  But,"  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
"  we  will  not  talk  of  them  ;  't  is  the 
junker." 

"  And  what  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  danger,"  lowering  her 
voice,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  mo- 
ther's arm. 

"  How  know  you  that  ?  "  asked 
the  lady  of  the  house,  drawing  back  with 
increased  distrust. 

"  I  know  it ;  't  is  enough.  I  have 
not  time  to  talk.  I  must  not  be  missed 
at  home.  The  junker  saved  my  life." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  No,  he  makes  no  account  of  it,  but 
/  keep  it  always  here,"  tapping  her 
forehead,  "  and  it  is  a  good  time  now 
to  remember." 

"  So  ?  "  exclaimed  madam  guardedly, 
her  eyes  darkening  with  interest. 

"  They  hunt  for  him.  They  hunt  for 
them  all,  —  this  way,  that  way,  days, 
nights,  always." 

"What  then?" 

"  There  comes  to-day  a  —  a  "  —  halt- 
ing for  a  word  —  "a  noise  that  they 
are  near." 

"  Ahem  !  "  Some  recreant  muscle 
gives  way,  and  a  tell-tale  flush  creeps 
slowly  over  the  listener's  face. 

"  Hereabouts  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  No,  no,"  nodded  the  begum,  as  ap- 
proving the  caution,  "you  know  noth- 
ing, but,"  uplifting  her  dusky  face,  and 
whispering  with  dilated  eyes,  "  bid  some 
bird  go  find  them  out  and  tell  them, 
4  Lie  close  to-night.'  " 
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"  What  are  the  devils  at  now  ? " 
burst  out  the  startled  matron. 

A  noise  of  footsteps  and  a  murmur 
of  voices  in  the  street  interrupted  them. 
The  begum  looked  nervously  around, 
and  dropped  her  veil.  Directly  the 
sound  died  away  she  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  What  is  this  you  tell  me  ?  "  asked 
the  anxious  mother.  "  What  is  on  foot? 
Give  me  something  to  act  upon." 

"There  is  danger, — danger  all  about, 
like  a  tiger  in  the  jungle.  Now  it 
crouches  to  spring.  You  are  warned,  — 
it  is  enough.  Go  speed  your  bird.  Bid 
him  spread  his  wings  to  the  north" 
with  a  significant  look.  "  Every  minute 
lost  is  sorrow." 

With  a  quick  obeisance,  half  salaam, 
half  courtesy,  the  speaker  turned  to  go. 
Madam  followed  to  the  door,  fruitlessly 
protesting.  In  the  shadow  of  the  stoop 
outside  she  saw  a  slave  waiting. 

"  Stay,  you  have  no  lantern." 

"  No,  no.  The  darkness  is  a  friend," 
and,  slipping  out,  the  little  figure  was 
directly  lost  in  the  gloom. 

That  night  a  supper-party  was  as- 
sembled in  the  Philipse  manor.  The 
cloth  had  been  removed ;  a  huge  punch- 
bowl, flanked  by  a  tray  of  glasses,  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  oaken  table. 
The  guests  sat  about,  smoking  pipes  and 
talking,  but  plainly  in  no  convivial  mood. 

Outside  not  a  ray  of  light  broke  the 
darkness.  The  wind  held  high  carnival. 
Shutters,  doors,  window-casements,  hay- 
ricks, fences,  dead  limbs,  and  withered 
leaves,  each  and  all  played  some  creak- 
ing, shrieking,  rattling,  banging  part  in 
the  great  wind  -  symphony,  while  the 
cavernous  chimneys,  like  huge  bassoons, 
softened  the  discord  with  perpetual  roar. 

The  host  and  one  of  his  guests  had 
stepped  out  on  the  stoop  for  a  weather 
prognosis.  They  came  in  talking. 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet ;  the  time  is  not 
ripe,"  said  Philipse,  expostulating  against 
some  suggestion.  "  Let  him  run  his 
course." 


"  What,  stand  and  look  on  while  he 
lays  waste  our  estates  and  murders  our 
families  ?  " 

"  It  will  never  come  to  that,  colonel, 
never  fear.  He  is  at  the  end  of  his 
rope  already.  The  people  will  not  bear 
it  much  longer." 

Bayard  turned ;  it  was  the  ex-mayor 
who  had  joined  the  pair. 

"  Bear  it !  "  he  said.  "  Will  they  not  ? 
They  are  a  flock  of  sheep  without  a 
bell-wether.  They  dare  not  stir  while 
the  dog  stands  over  them  with  his  band 
of  cut-throats." 

"  They  will  stir  in  due  time ;  have 
patience,"  said  Philipse  calmly.  "  Wait. 
The  evil  will  work  its  own  cure." 

"  '  Wait ' !  "  The  tone  was  frankly 
contemptuous.  "  Wait  until  the  brutal 
boor  has  scourged,  imprisoned,  or  driven 
away  every  honest  man  from  the  place, 
—  until  he  has  destroyed  the  city  and 
laid  waste  the  province  !  " 

"  What  would  you,  then,  advise  ?  " 
It  was  a  fourth  who  chimed  in,  as  they 
resumed  their  seats  about  the  table. 

"Well  put,  French.  What  would 
you  do,  colonel?  Let  us  have  every- 
body's voice.  'Tis  that  we  are  here 
for." 

"  I  would  get  together  a  hundred  stout 
fellows,  meet  outside  the  walls  on  the 
first  dark  night,  overpower  the  guard, 
make  a  rush  on  the  fort,  and  seize  the 
hog  in  his  sty.  One  bold  dash  and  the 
day  is  ours." 

Steenie,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
board,  leaned  forward,  with  glistening 
eyes.  His  blood  was  stirred  by  these 
bold  words. 

Philipse  shook  his  Tiead,  and  puffed 
his  pipe  with  an  air  of  forbearance. 
It  was  Van  Cortlandt  who  spoke  :  — 

"  'T  is  not  so  easy.  The  fellow  knows 
his  danger.  Day  and  night  he  is  on 
the  alert.  Every  approach  is  doubly 
guarded.  A  surprise  is  impossible." 

"  March  down,  then,  in  open  daylight, 
with  banners  flying,  and  fight  it  out  to 
the  death,"  said  the  colonel  recklessly. 
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"  Let  us  talk  sense,  and  act  like 
men,"  returned  the  mayor  coldly.  "I 
have  come  latest  from  town.  I  made  a 
study  of  things  there,  as  I  had  good  cause 
to  do.  I  know  the  rascal's  strength 
and  the  hold  he  has  on  the  people. 
Bear  this  in  mind,  —  't  is  better  not  to 
move  at  all  than  to  fail.  It  is  our  fail- 
ures thus  far  that  have  put  him  where 
he  is." 

"  And  is  it  your  voice,  too,  that  we 
should  wait,  that  we  should  lie  skulking 
in  holes  while  this  madman  runs  his 
course  ?  "  asked  Bayard,  with  a  sneer. 

"  We  need  not  skulk.  There  is  plenty 
to  do.  We  may  help  on  the  work. 
'T  is  our  part  to  set  in  train  every  in- 
fluence which  may  avail  to  bring  him 
down." 

"And  where,  pray,  be  these  myste- 
rious influences  ?  What  but  knock-down 
blows  can  bring  this  rascal  to  reason  ?  " 

"  Seeing  the  province  fall  away  from 
him ;  seeing  his  power  crumble  to  pieces ; 
finding  himself  without  money  to  pay 
his  train-bands ;  hearing  that  the  other 
colonies  are  finding  him  out,  that  the 
king  knows  the  truth,  and  that  a  new 
governor  has  been  appointed." 

"  Vastly  fine ;  but  before  a  tithe  of 
this  is  done,  will  he  not,  think  ye,  have 
the  whole  province  under  his  heel  ?  Will 
he  not  have  money  enough  by  the  sale 
of  our  estates?  Will  he  not  have  in- 
creased his  following  by  enlisting  every 
idle  fellow  in  the  province,  while  we 
and  our  friends,  every  man  who  has  the 
wit  to  see  through  him  and  the  will  to 
withstand  him,  must  choose  betwixt  sub- 
mission and  the  dungeon  ?  " 

"Poh!  Poh!  The  work  is  already 
half  done  to  our  hands." 

"What  is  done  but  talk?  Not  an 
honest  blow  has  been  struck." 

"  And  if  he  work  his  own  ruin,  what 
need  for  blows  ?  Set  a  hog  swimming, 
—  't  is  an  old  saw,  —  and  he  will  cut  his 
own  throat." 

The  colonel  made  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience. 


"  Bethink  you,  Bayard,  of  the  Cana- 
dian expedition.  What  is  thought  of 
him  in  Connecticut  and  the  Massachu- 
setts after  that  ?  " 

"  What  matters  it  what 's  thought  of 
him  there  ?  " 

"  Much  !  He  will  look  in  vain  for  aid 
and  countenance  in  those  quarters." 

"  Think,  too,  how  he  must  tremble  at 
every  ship  sighted  from  London." 

"  Poh !  he  laughs  at  any  danger  from 
that  source,  and  well  he  may." 

"  Why,  then,  did  he  post  that  fool  of 
an  ensign  off  to  England  in  such  haste  ? 
He  knew  Nicholson  had  the  king's  ear." 

"  Little  good  't  will  do  Nicholson  or 
us.  The  king  is  too  unsteady  in  his 
seat  and  has  too  much  to  do  near  at 
hand  to  bother  his  head  about  the  colo- 
nies. He  will  leave  us  to  ourselves." 

"  What  more  do  we  want  ?  "  asked 
French. 

"  Can  you  not  see,  colonel,  the  discon- 
tent is  deepening  every  day  ?  " 

«  No,  that  can  I  not." 

"  Why,  sir,  the  farmers  of  Long  Island 
are  already  in  open  revolt.  Did  he  not 
have  to  send  his  bullies  to  Hempstead 
only  yesterday,  to  put  down  a  riot  over 
gathering  the  tax  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  another  troop  went  the 
day  before  to  Jamaica  on  the  same  busi- 
ness." 

"  And  another  still  to  Flushing." 

The  suggestions  came  pouring  in  from 
all  around  the  board. 

"  I  tell  you  the  fire  is  spreading," 
summed  up  the  ex-mayor,  with  an  air  of 
authority. 

"  How  spreading,  when  he  stamps  it 
at  the  first  puff  of  smoke  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  stamp  it  out ;  he  can- 
not. 'T  is  getting  beyond  his  control; 
he  gives  signs  of  panic  already." 

"  And  well  he  may :  keeping  all  those 
hulking  loafers  at  his  heels  is  costly 
business ;  he  must  feed  and  pay  them." 

"  And  for  that  he  must  have  money." 

"  Which  he  has  not ;  he  is  at  his  wits' 
end  already." 
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"  And  goes  any  length  to  come  by  a 
stuyver." 

The  colonel  answered  the  temporizing 
chorus  only  by  a  look  of  disdain. 

"  Did  you  hear  his  new  laws  ?  " 

"  Ay,  now  there  is  a  case  in  point." 

"  Was  there  ever  heard  the  like  ?  " 

"  You  know  them,  colonel  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Bayard,  with  indif- 
ference. 

"  Listen,  then  !  "  said  Van  Cortlandt, 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
reading.  "  First  and  foremost  he  levies 
a  direct  tax  for  the  support  of  the  gar- 
rison." 

"  'T  is  that  raised  all  the  pother 
among  the  farmers." 

"  And  no  wonder :  what  need  have 
they  for  a  garrison  ?  " 

"  Next,"  went  on  the  ex-mayor,  "  he 
commands  all  persons  who  have  left  the 
province  to  return  within  three  weeks, 
under  pains  and  penalties." 

"  That  is  leveled  at  us." 

"  And  if  we  come  not  back  "  — 

"  He  seizes  our  estates." 

"  Dog !  " 

"  Beast ! " 

"Thief!" 

"  Wait !  Patience,  gentlemen,  if  you 
would  hear  what  trick  this  new  Hamp- 
den,  this  second  Cromwell,  this  prophet 
and  deliverer  of  his  country,  is  at ! 
Wait,  I  say !  "  continued  the  reader, 
going  on  with  bis  paper.  "  Any  one 
refusing  a  civil  or  military  commission 
under  him  shall  be  fined  seventy-five 
pounds." 

"  'T  is  to  get  more  money." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  He  will  appoint  us  to  offices :  Phi- 
lipse  shall  be  master  of  the  whipping- 
post, Bayard  the  hog-reeve,  and  I  — 
't  is  doubtful  if  he  has  anything  for  me, 
unless  the  place  of  hangman's  varlet  be 
haply  vacant ;  then  if  we  delay  to  accept 
these  favors,  mark  ye !  " 

"  He  collects  the  fines  out  of  our  es- 
tates." 

"  See  you  ?  " 


"  '  Any  one  leaving  Albany  or  New 
Utrecht,'  "  went  on  Van  Cortlandt  from 
his  paper,  "  '  without  permission,  to  be 
fined  one  hundred  pounds.'  " 

"  'T  is  easy  to  see  the  drift  of  that." 

"  Easy  indeed  ;  't  is  to  provide  other 
fields  when  the  crop  of  rich  men  here 
fails  him." 

"  '  And  all  persons,'  "  resumed  the 
reader,  "  '  who  have  left  those  counties 
must  return  within  fourteen  days,  at 
their  utmost  peril.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Philipse,  knocking  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  "  't  is  a  scheme  to 
plunder  us  in  cold  blood.  These  laws 
are  aimed  at  the  men  of  substance 
amongst  us.  Every  man  with  an  estate 
tempts  his  greed,  and  he  will  have  it,  by 
hook  or  crook." 

"  Right,"  chimed  in  Nichols,  "  and 
what  escapes  the  colander  will  stop  at 
the  sieve." 

"  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,"  cried 
Bayard,  jumping  from  his  seat  and  strid- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  "ye  say 
wait !  In  the  face  of  all  this  ye  would 
stand  here  like  a  flock  of  bleating  lambs 
and  wait,  —  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
wolf  !  /  say,"  he  went  on,  striking  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist,  "  we  've  had 
waiting  enough.  /  say  the  man  is  a 
fool  or  a  coward  who  waits  another  hour. 
We  are  driven  from  our  homes.  We 
are  hiding  in  holes  like  wolves.  We 
come  together  in  fear  and  trembling,  un- 
der cover  of  night,  to  take  counsel,  and 
all  your  cry  is  '  Wait !  '  /  say,"  he  con- 
cluded in  stentorian  tones,  "  begin  to 
act,  to  do  something !  /  say,  let  our 
watchword  be  war,  —  war  to  the  death  ! 
/  say,  let  us  take  an  oath  here  and  now 
to  stand  up  and  give  blow  for  blow !  " 

A  look  of  conscious  shame  showed 
itself  in  the  faces  of  the  little  group  at 
these  accusing  words.  The  host  and 
the  ex-mayor,  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
party,  shifted  uneasily  in  their  seats,  but 
did  not  speak. 

The  awkward  silence  was  broken  at 
last  by  Steenie,  who,  sitting  in  the  back- 
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ground,  started  suddenly  from  his  seat 
with  an  exclamation. 

"  Hark !  " 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

All  listened,  but  nothing  could  be 
heard  save  the  creaking  framework  of 
the  house  and  the  roaring  wind  in  the 
vast  chimneys. 

Presently  Philipse,  with  his  usual  air 
of  deliberation,  broke  silence  :  — 

"  I  quite  agree  with  the  colonel." 

Naturally  everybody  looked  aston- 
ished. 

"This  rascal  should  be  put  down. 
This  robbery  should  be  stopped.  I  have 
a  vital  interest  in  the  matter.  I  want 
to  see  it  done.  The  only  question  is 
how  to  do  it.  Cut  off  from  our  homes, 
—  I  am  left  this  retreat  as  yet,  but  to- 
morrow may  see  me  driven  forth,  —  cut 
off  from  our  friends  and  supplies,  what 
chance  have  we  to  work  ?  Let  the  colo- 
nel tell  us,  as  plain,  practical  men,  what 
there  is  we  can  do !  " 

"  That  I  will,"  returned  Bayard 
promptly.  "  You  shall  have  it  in  a  nut- 
shell. Get  together  a  force  of  men  able 
to  put  down  this  fellow  and  crush  out 
his  following !  " 

"  And  how  is  such  an  army  to  be 
come  by  ?  " 

"  Not  by  sitting  here  sucking  thumbs. 
By  bestirring  ourselves  ;  by  going  about 
through  the  whole  province,  wherever 
discontent  has  appeared,  and  winning 
the  people  over.  Once  set  the  ball  going 
and  it  will  roll  of  itself.  Then  call  on 
Albany  and  Connecticut  to  join  !  " 

"  It  sounds  fair,"  observed  Philipse 
thoughtfully,  "but  more  promising 
schemes  have  come  to  naught.  Bethink 
you,  colonel,  if  we  fail,  we  are  in  a  worse 
plight  than  before." 

"  We  shall  not  fail,  for  come  the 
worst  to  the  worst,"  muttered  the  colo- 
nel, "  there  are  the  French  and  the  sav- 
ages !  " 

A  murmur  ran  around  the  circle  at 
this  dark  innuendo. 


"  Why  not  ?  Can  we  be  worse  off  ? 
On  the  one  side  there  is  sure  ruin ;  on 
the  other  there  is  a  chance." 

"  But  why  think  of  failure  ?  "  asked 
French  of  the  chief  objector. 

"  And  so  I  would  not,  could  I  but  see 
any  good  prospect  of  success,"  answered 
Van  Cortlandt,  walking  away  to  bask 
before  the  open  fire. 

"  Listen,  gentlemen,"  said  Bayard, 
drawing  his  chair  up  to  the  table,  and 
emphasizing  his  words  by  sharp  taps  of 
his  gold  snuff-box  upon  the  polished  oak  ; 
<k  hearken  to  me  a  minute !  I  ask  no 
great  matters  of  you.  I  will  undertake 
the  brunt  of  the  work.  Only  pledge  me 
your  support.  Hold  yourselves  bound  to 
pay  all  needful  charges  and  draw  your 
swords  for  the  final  fray,  and  I  will  an- 
swer for  the  result." 

"  No,  colonel,  you  shall  not  hold  me  so 
lukewarm  in  the  matter,"  spoke  up  Phi- 
lipse, his  ice  of  caution  melting  before 
Bayard's  enthusiasm.  "  I  am  willing  to 
take  my  share  both  of  toil  and  danger." 

"  And  count  upon  me  to  do  and  dare 
anything  in  the  cause  !  "  cried  Van  Cort- 
landt, yielding  to  the  impulse  which  fired 
the  little  group. 

"  And  me  !  " 

"  And  me  !  " 

"  And  I,  Colonel  Bayard,  will  go  with 
you  to  raise  the  army ! "  exclaimed 
Steenie,  starting  up. 

"  You  shall,  boy !  "  said  the  colonel, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  the 
junker's  shoulder. 

"  So  !  the  tide  is  turned.  Fill  up,  — 
fill  up,  gentlemen !  Here  's  victory  to 
our  cause !  That  dog  has  had  his  day. 
Before  a  month  has  passed  —  I  ask  but 
thirty  days,  mind  ye  —  I  will  sweep  the 
province  clear  of  him  and  his  pack. 
Again  !  fill  again,  and  let  it  be  a  bum- 
per !  " 

Amidst  this  pledging  of  healths  and 
clinking  of  glasses  a  servant  in  the  door- 
way strove  in  vain  to  make  himself 
heard. 

"  The  troopers !  " 
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"  Eh  ? " 

"  Run  !  run !  they  're  upon  us  !  " 

To  confirm  the  man's  words  the 
heavy  tramp  of  horses'  feet  was  heard 
outside  upon  the  lawn. 

There  was  a  scramble  for  the  door. 
The  host,  through  real  or  affected  con- 
tempt of  the  danger,  stood  by  his  post ; 
the  guests  stayed  not  upon  the  order  of 
their  going.  Seizing  their  hats  and  cloaks 
as  they  rushed  through  the  hall,  they 
made  the  best  of  their  way  by  the  back 
stairs  to  the  kitchen  door,  whence,  guided 
by  a  servant,  they  slipped  away  through 
the  thick  shrubbery  towards  the  river, 
where  a  boat  was  in  waiting. 

Half-way  down-stairs,  Bayard,  think- 
ing of  some  forgotten  detail  of  his 
scheme,  turned  back  for  a  last  word  with 
his  host. 

The  front  door  resounded  with  blows 
from  halberds  and  sabres,  as  the  colonel 
whispered  his  hurried  charge  to  Philipse. 
Familiar  with  the  house,  however,  he  took 
his  time,  and  coolly  groped  his  way  to  the 
back  entrance.  Here,  smiling  at  thought 
of  the  futile  rage  of  his  pursuers  on 
missing  their  prey,  he  folded  his  heavy 
cloak  about  him  and  stepped  forth  into 
the  pitchy  darkness. 

Directly  he  was  seized  by  two  stout 
men-at-arms,  and  despite  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance he  was  quickly  disarmed,  bound, 
and  led  away  in  triumph. 


xvn. 

Steenie  gone,  there  was  no  longer  any 
restraint  upon  Hester's  movements  ;  she 
could  come  and  go  at  her  will  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city  walls.  This  limit  to 
her  wanderings  would  seem  to  have  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  bouwerie  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
sentinels  at  the  gates  and  the  severe 
experience  of  the  ducking-stool,  there  is 
not  wanting  evidence  that  Vrouw  Van 
Dorn  knew  more  than  she  chose  to  tell 
of  certain  messages  and  letters  which 


had  much  to  do  with  keeping  up  Hester's 
hope  and  spirits. 

Save  for  this  trial  of  separation,  life 
in  the  Strand  had  latterly  been  more 
tolerable.  Her  father  and  his  lieuten- 
ant had  been  too  much  taken  up  with 
public  matters  to  heed  things  at  home. 
Often  they  went  away  at  daybreak,  and 
only  came  back  at  nightfall,  when,  worn 
out  by  cares  of  state,  they  ate  heavily 
at  supper,  and  directly  afterward  fell 
asleep  over  their  pipes  on  either  side 
the  chimney. 

After  a  time,  however,  there  came,  as 
it  seemed,  a  lull  in  public  business.  Di- 
rectly the  saturnine  suitor  bethought  him 
of  his  long-interrupted  nuptials.  He 
spoke  to  Leisler,  who  at  once  took  up 
the  matter  with  his  wonted  energy  and 
pushed  on  the  preparations. 

Accustomed  now  for  some  months  to 
the  thought  which  had  at  first  been  so 
shocking,  and  overcome  by  the  master- 
ful will  of  her  father,  Mary  resigned  her- 
self to  the  inevitable.  Without  further 
tears  or  murmurs  she  gave  the  implied 
assent  of  silence,  unconsciously  adding  a 
last  element  of  pathos  to  the  occasion 
by  taking  a  chief  part  in  decking  her- 
self for  the  sacrifice. 

The  simple  preparations  were  soon 
made.  The  day  came,  and  a  gloomful 
day  enough.  Not  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
pierced  the  leaden  sky.  A  puffy  wind 
filled  the  narrow  street  with  clouds  of 
dust,  and  drove  the  melting  snow  — 
when  at  last  it  came  —  in  dank  masses 
against  the  window-panes. 

Indoors  things  were  no  better.  Vrouw 
Leisler  had  much  ado  to  keep  a  brave 
front.  Not  to  have  Dominie  Selyns 
marry  the  pair  was  the  first  blow  and  a 
cruel  disappointment.  Again,  certain  of 
their  old  friends  and  neighbors  whom 
she  had  ventured  to  bid  to  the  feast  had 
coldly  declined.  In  despair,  the  poor 
vrouw  went  weeping  to  her  husband  for 
advice.  He  supplied  her  with  a  hap- 
hazard list  of  guests  from  his  coadjutors 
at  the  fort. 
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Vainly  the  fond  mother  strove  to  give 
a  touch  of  gladness  and  cheer  to  the 
festival  despite  all  these  depressing  cir- 
cumstances. Well  and  faithfully  she 
had  done  her  part.  The  house  shone 
with  cleanliness;  the  family,  slaves  in- 
cluded, were  in  holiday  dress.  Her  own 
harrowed  face,  however,  looked  gro- 
tesquely incongruous  with  her  wedding 
finery.  Small  comfort  she  took  in  her 
quilted  puce  silken  petticoat  embroidered 
in  silver  filigree,  her  crape  samare,  her 
ponderous  rings  and  necklace,  and  the 
heavy  gold  chatelaine  still  carefully  pre- 
served by  her  descendants. 

At  the  last  minute  Leisler  came  stalk- 
ing home  from  the  fort,  with  dress  more 
than  usually  disordered,  and  a  bevy  of 
guests  at  his  heels  in  much  the  same 
guise. 

Five  o'clock  sounded,  and  the  little 
company  were  at  last  assembled  in  the 
best  room.  Huge  logs  blazed  in  the 
open  fireplace  and  long  candles  burned 
in  the  sconces,  for  the  short  winter's  day 
was  already  at  an  end. 

The  bride  was  presently  led  in  by  her 
mother.  She  was  a  thought  pale,  but 
showed  none  of  the  nervousness  proper 
to  the  moment.  On  the  contrary,  she 
gazed  about  on  the  company  with  an 
apathetic  look,  as  if  not  quite  clear  why 
they  were  gathered.  Dressed  in  a  blue 
jacket  over  a  scarlet  petticoat  of  fine 
cloth,  with  her  fair  hair  brushed  back 
under  a  close  cap,  a  massive  gold  neck- 
lace wound  twice  about  her  throat,  and 
an  embroidered  purse  garnished  with  sil- 
ver ornaments  hanging  at  her  side,  she 
presented  the  spectacle  at  once  of  a  typ- 
ical Dutch  bride  and  a  most  fair  and 
winsome  young  creature. 

So,  plainly  enough,  thought  the  wait- 
ing groom,  as  he  regarded  her  from 
under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  for  a 
moment  a  gnarled  smile  unsettled  his 
severe  features. 

The  hour  had  come  and  all  was  ready, 
but  where  was  the  dominie  ?  Another 
bad  omen.  Vrouw  Leisler  glanced  anx- 


iously at  her  husband,  who  muttered 
curses  under  his  breath. 

"  Give  him  time,"  said  the  groom 
patiently ;  "  't  is  a  long  ferriage,  and 
both  wind  and  tide  are  against  him." 

Leisler  chafed,  and  the  guests  glanced 
dubiously  at  each  other.  It  was  an  awk- 
ward moment,  but  happily  not  a  long 
one.  The  dominie  soon  arrived,  cold, 
wet,  and  bedraggled.  No  time  was  lost 
in  explanations  and  apologies.  He  was 
given  a  glass  of  grog  and  reminded  of 
the  hour.  At  an  impatient  nod  from 
Leisler,  the  waiting  pair  came  forward 
and  the  family  gathered  about. 

At  the  first  word  of  the  service,  Hes- 
ter clutched  her  sister  by  the  hand,  as 
if  to  drag  her  away ;  but  Mary,  with 
a  stony,  unmoved  look,  quietly  released 
herself,  and  turned  back  to  the  dominie. 

Solemnly  the  good  man  droned 
through  his  formulas,  his  prayer,  and  his 
long  admonition,  and  at  last  with  fitting 
unction  pronounced  the  fateful  words 
"  man  and  wife." 

To  the  dismay  of  the  gratified  groom, 
Hester  broke  into  loud  sobs  when  she 
went  up  to  kiss  the  bride.  Vrouw  Leis- 
ler's  overstrained  nerves  could  bear  no 
more,  and  she  straightway  followed  suit 
in  a  flood  of  tears.  Leisler  sternly 
thrust  them  both  aside,  and  made  room 
for  the  guests  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions. 

Happily  the  call  to  supper  was  not  de- 
layed. It  was  a  merciful  relief.  Here, 
at  least,  was  abundant  material  for  good 
cheer.  The  hospitable  dame  had  set 
forth  a  plentiful  and  tempting  repast. 
Here  were  huge  roasts  of  beef,  pork, 
and  venison.  Here  were  boiled  fowls 
and  oysters.  Here  were  bowls  of  smok- 
ing supaen.  Here  were  heaped  plates 
of  olykoecken,  pannekoecken,  and  sweet- 
meats. Here  were  heavy  glittering  glass 
decanters  filled  with  Antigua  rum,  Fiall 
passado,  sack,  and  old  madeira.  Here 
was  a  huge  china  bowl  of  fragrant 
brandy-punch.  In  short,  no  delicacy 
known  to  the  time  and  proper  to  her 
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state  was  wanting  to  the  good  vrouw's 
wedding  feast,  and  all  had  been  pre- 
pared under  her  own  eye  and  direction. 

However  much  a  relief,  the  supper 
added  little  of  real  cheer  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  guests,  although  restrained 
by  their  simple  notions  of  decency  from 
falling  upon  the  food  with  latter-day 
voracity,  yet  gave  their  thoughts  wholly 
to  their  trenchers.  Not  a  smile,  not  a 
jest,  not  a  strain  of  music,  lightened  the 
gloom.  The  host,  unconscious  of  what 
he  ate,  brooded  over  all  with  a  severe 
aspect ;  and  presently,  when  a  slave  ap- 
peared with  a  brass  chafing-dish  filled 
with  live  coals,  he  lighted  his  pipe  as  a 
signal  for  his  guests,  and  drew  away 
the  groom  to  talk  over  a  packet  which 
had  just  come  to  hand  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"  What  make  ye  of  that  ?  "  he  asked, 
pointing  to  a  clause  in  the  letter. 

Milborne  read  aloud  :  — 

"  And  well  you  know  what  good  rea- 
son we  have  to  wish  well  to  your  cause, 
but  beg  you  to  have  a  care  not  to  carry 
matters  with  too  high  a  hand,  but  to  tem- 
per justice  with  'moderation  and  mercy, 
since  the  king's  own  settlement  of  the 
matter  is  so  near  at  hand" 

"  Fudge  I  "  said  Milborne,  handing 
back  the  letter.  "  Whence  got  they 
news  of  the  king's  own  settlement  of 
the  matter  ?  He  settled  it  long  ago  by 
leaving  you  in  charge  ;  when  any  other 
settlement  is  made,  be  sure  'twill  not 
come  to  us  by  way  of  Boston." 

Leisler  nodded,  and  his  brows  re- 
laxed. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  their  sermon,  — 
be  you  content  with  justice,  and  leave 
mercy  to  the  Lord.  What  you  have  got 
by  the  strong  hand,  hold  fast,  and  let 
these  cavilers  prate  !  " 

While  Leisler  was  considering  this 
advice,  a  slave  came  groping  his  way 
through  the  thick  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  to  say  that  a  child  was  at  the 
outer  door,  demanding  to  see  him. 

"  Go    fetch  him   in.      And  ye,"    he 
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continued,  turning  to  Milborne  as  the 
slave  disappeared,  "  get  back  to  your 
bride  and  your  festivities." 

The  groom,  nothing  loath,  obeyed ; 
while  his  father-in-law,  draining  a  neg- 
lected glass  of  punch  in  his  hand,  sat 
down  in  the  broad  window-seat  to  refill 
his  pipe. 

In  a  few  moments  the  slave  reap- 
peared with  a  dripping  little  figure,  look- 
ing like  a  half-drowned  rat. 

"  What  want  ye  with  me,  my  lad  ?  " 
asked  the  captain  gruffly,  as  he  puffed 
at  his  kindling  pipe. 

Directly  the  child  burst  into  a  violent 
fit  of  weeping. 

"  How  now  ?  What 's  here  ?  Ei,  't  is 
Stoll's  brat !  What 's  the  matter,  young 
one  ?  "  continued  the  questioner,  not  un- 
kindly. 

"  Little  Joost  is  dy-ying,  and  mother 
bids  you  come  to  her." 

"  So  !  so  !  "  A  look  of  concern  soft- 
ened the  man's  harsh  features,  and  tak- 
ing the  sobbing  child  in  his  arms  he 
tenderly  kissed  him.  "  Stay  you  here, 
my  boy,  with  my  good  vrouw  !  She  will 
give  you  some  cakes  and  sweetmeats, 
and  I  will  go  to  the  mother.  Come, 
now !  Come  now,  little  man,  I  say,  cry 
no  more  ;  here  is  Vrouw  Leisler." 

Giving  the  child  over  to  his  wife  with 
some  hurried  directions,  Leisler  threw 
on  his  cloak  and  hat,  and  strode  away 
through  the  storm  to  Joost  Stoll's  hum- 
ble dwelling. 

He  found  Vrouw  Stoll,  her  face  hag- 
gard with  anxiety,  her  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping,  bending  over  her  sick  child. 

"  How  is  it  with  him,  Annetje  ?  " 

"  'T  is  bad  enough  with  him,"  said  the 
woman  sullenly. 

"  Tut !  tut !  take  heart,  woman,  there 's 
a  chance  yet !  " 

"  There 's  no  chance  !  He  '11  be  taken 
from  me  —  he  's  going  now !  "  returned 
the  mother,  with  choking  voice. 

"  He  has  the  fever  ?  "  asked  the  vis- 
itor, bending  over  the  bed  and  clasping 
the  burning  little  palm  in  his  own. 
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"  He  has  death  on  him  —  and  't  is 
ye  did  it !  "  cried  the  woman,  with  a 
flash  of  indignation.  "  Ye  sent  away 
his  father,  and  I  had  nobody  to  help 
me.  Ye  sent  away  my  Joost ;  he  will 
never  come  back  —  the  husband,  and 
now  the  child.  I  have  nothing  left !  " 

"  Sh  —  sh  !  Where  is  your  sense, 
woman  ?  Joost  will  soon  be  home,  and 
the  babe  here  well,  and  all  happy." 

«  '  Well,'  say  ye  ?  Look  at  that !  " 
sobbed  the  poor  mother,  pointing  to  the 
bed  and  covering  her  face. 

Leisler  turned,  and  saw  the  child 
writhing  in  convulsions. 

When  the  paroxysm  was  over,  he 
lifted  the  tiny  sufferer  in  his  arms,  and 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  little  cham- 
ber, where  the  light  of  the  single  dip- 
candle  threw  his  shadow  in  grotesque 
proportions  on  the  wall. 

"  When  had  ye  the  doctor  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  the  child  grew  quieter. 

"  Oh,  the  doctor  —  the  doctor !  I  '11 
have  no  more  of  'm  !  What  good  is 
he  ?  He  shakes  his  head,  and  does 
nothing !  " 

"  Poor  Annetje !  " 

"  'T  is  ye  have  done  it !  "  cried  the 
woman,  irritated  by  this  unavailing 
sympathy.  "  But  for  ye  I  had  now 
both  husband  and  child  !  " 

"  I  did  but  my  duty,  woman,"  said 
the  captain  humbly.  "  Had  it  been  my 
own  to  suffer,  I  must  have  done  the 
same." 

"  Husband  and  child  —  husband  and 
child  —  both  gone  —  lost  and  gone  — 
never  to  come  back !  "  repeated  the  wo- 
man in  despairing  tones,  as  she  rocked 
back  and  forth  in  her  chair. 

"  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord,  good  Annetje. 
Go  to  Him  with  your  sorrow,  and  He 
will  send  ye  comfort,"  said  the  captain 
devoutly.  "  But  give  not  up  all  hope 
yet.  I  will  go  myself  and  fetch  the  doc- 
tor." 

"  Fetch  him  no  more  !  I  '11  have  him 
no  more  !  He  was  here  at  sundown. 
He  does  nothing  but  shake  his  head, 


and  say,  '  Ye  must  lose  yer  babe  — 
'tis  the  Lord's  will.'  Fetch  him  no 
more.  I  '11  not  believe  him." 

"  I  '11  go,  then,  and  call  the  neighbors 
to  help  ye." 

"  That  shall  ye  not.  I  sent  them 
home.  I  '11  have  him  to  myself.  Little 
Joost !  Sweet  one  !  The  best  of  the 
brood,  and  named  for  his  father,  too. 
'T  was  but  last  Monday,  a  week  ago,  he 
was  running  all  about,  and  laughing 
till  ye  might  hear  him  in  the  street. 
Oh-h-h  !  'T  is  well  his  father  is  gone  ! 
Well  —  well  —  well  for  me  !  What 
could  I  say  to  him,  coming  back  ? 
Gone  —  gone  !  Big  Joost  and  little 
Joost  —  man  and  child  both  angels  in 
glory.  'T  is  ye  have  done  it !  And  ye 
shall  answer  for  it,  too,  if  a  widow's 
prayers  be  heard  !  " 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  in  the  little 
room,  the  rough  soldier  walked  with  the 
dying  child.  Worn  out  by  grief  and 
care,  the  hapless  mother  slept  from  sheer 
exhaustion  ;  waking  by  fits  and  starts  to 
renew  her  laments  and  reproaches,  ring- 
ing with  wearying  monotony  the  changes 
upon  the  few  phrases  afforded  by  her 
scant  vocabulary. 

Returning  no  answer,  save  now  and 
then  a  brief  word  of  consolation,  the 
conscience  -  stricken  watcher  kept  his 
march. 

Quicker  and  sharper  grew  the  attacks 
of  the  little  sufferer,  as  its  life  ebbed 
with  the  waning  night.  The  candle 
burnt  out  and  guttered  in  its  socket, 
leaving  the  room  in  darkness.  The 
storm  filled  the  night  with  tumult,  the 
waves  lashed  the  neighboring  rocks  with 
thunderous  roar,  while  high  up  above  the 
little  roof,  on  the  Verlettenberg,  the  old 
windmill  creaked  and  groaned  in  the 
furious  blast. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  all  was 
over ;  the  flickering  life-light  had  gone 
out  at  last.  With  softened  look,  Leis- 
ler laid  the  tiny  wasted  form  on  the 
bed,  beside  its  sleeping  mother  ;  then, 
with  uplifted  reverent  face,  muttering 
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over  the  unconscious  pair  a  hurried 
prayer,  he  went  away  to  rouse  the  neigh- 
bors. 

Wading  home  in  the  early  dawn 
through  the  slumping,  half-melted  snow, 
the  chastened  commander  was  met  at 
the  turning  of  the  dock  by  one  of  his 
slaves,  guiding  a  breathless  messenger 
with  a  packet.  It  contained  but  a  few 
lines  from  his  correspondent  in  Boston : 

"News  is  come  that  Nicholson  is 
made  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia, 
and  that  Colonel  Henry  Slaughter  is 
appointed  governor  of  New  York." 

To  the  amazement  of  the  gaping  mes- 
senger, the  grave,  sad-looking,  middle- 
aged  man  to  whom  he  had  handed  the 
letter  tore  it  into  strips,  stamped  it  un- 
der foot,  and  filled  the  cool,  still  morning 
air  with  hot-mouthed  curses. 


XVHI. 

Barent  Rhynders  was  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  blacksmith  of  Albany.  Sent 
to  New  York  on  some  business  by  his 
father,  he  caught  the  martial  fever,  and 
offered  his  services  at  the  fort. 

Leisler,  only  too  glad  to  get  such  a 
strapping  recruit,  speedily  discovered  in 
him  metal  of  worth.  That  lumbering 
body,  as  it  turned  out,  was  topped  by  a 
good  head.  A  matter  of  moment  acci- 
dentally entrusted  to  him  was  managed 
with  a  judgment  surprising  in  a  tyro. 
Other  commissions  followed,  with  the 
same  result ;  everything  given  him  to 
do  was  done  with  quietness  and  dispatch. 
At  last,  for  want  of  a  more  experienced 
envoy,  he  was  sent  up  to  his  native  town 
on  some  delicate  mission,  in  which  he 
showed  such  steadiness  and  good  sense 
that  on  his  return  he  found  himself  in 
high  favor. 

Going  back  and  forth  on  frequent  er- 
rands from  the  fort  to  the  house  in  the 
Strand,  he  of  necessity  fell  in  with  Jacob 
junior,  and  as  the  two  were  nearly  of  an 
age  they  soon  became  boon  companions. 


Thus,  although  not  a  member  of  the 
household,  he  was  a  constant  visitor. 
The  commander  always  gave  him  a 
grunt  of  welcome,  Vrouw  Leisler  took  a 
motherly  interest  in  his  health,  and  the 
younger  fry  made  him  one  in  all  their 
plans  and  pastimes. 

Hester  was  too  much  preoccupied, 
these  days,  to  take  careful  note  of  the 
new-comer.  His  silence,  his  stolidity, 
his  homeliness  of  mind  and  person,  were 
qualities  not  of  a  sort  to  draw  attention. 

It  was  not  very  clear  how  the  junker 
produced  his  social  effects,. for  he  had 
little  to  say,  and  seemed  always  furnish- 
ing a  background  of  neutrality  to  the 
more  loquacious  and  forth-putting.  Yet 
plainly  enough  he  had  a  value  for  his 
associates,  a  very  positive  value,  which, 
while  as  inscrutable  in  its  working  as 
the  dark  rays  of  the  sun,  was  as  marked 
in  its  effect.  It  may  have  been,  after  all, 
only  a  sound-metal  ring  of  genuineness 
in  him ;  for  in  time  one  found  out  that 
he  only  spoke  when  he  had  something 
to  say,  he  only  laughed  when  he  was 
pleased,  he  told  the  truth  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  for  the  rest  kept  his  own 
counsel  as  to  things  not  needful  to  be 
mentioned. 

So  far  as  Hester  was  concerned,  it 
was  not  at  all  in  the  stranger's  favor 
that  he  was  Cobus's  bosom  friend,  for 
she  rebelled  at  her  brother's  lordly  and 
patronizing  ways  since  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  public  business.  Thus, 
vexed  by  Cobus's  contemptuous  air  and 
weary  of  her  mother's  eternal  house- 
keeping prattle,  Hester  came  little  by  lit- 
tle to  find  a  solace  in  the  ungainly  jun- 
ker's society.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
did  not  dispute  with  her,  that  he  was 
always  attentive,  that  he  seemed  to  carry 
about  an  atmosphere  of  kindliness  and 
sympathy,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say. 
Each  and  all  of  these  considerations 
doubtless  served  as  determining  influ- 
ences in  making  her  gradually  turn  to 
him  for  her  only  real  companionship. 

It  will  presently  more  clearly  appear 
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how  unconscious  she  was  of  this  tendency 
in  herself.  In  passing,  it  may  be  in- 
stanced as  significant  that  she  seemed 
often  to  forget  him  in  her  preoccupation, 
and  to  go  on  as  if  thinking  aloud,  and 
with  as  little  restraint  in  feeling  or  action 
as  if  in  presence  of  a  chair  or  bureau. 

In  this  self  -  absorption,  naturally 
enough  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  to 
consider  what  his  feelings  might  be  in 
the  matter,  or  whether  he  had  any. 
Quite  blind  to  the  look  of  pleasure 
which  twinkled  in  his  small  eyes  and 
overspread  his  broad  face  at  her  ap- 
proach, she  was  equally  insensible  of  his 
many  little  devices  for  ministering  to 
her  comfort,  accomplished  as  they  were 
for  the  most  part  by  stealth.  So,  too, 
when  Cobus  burst  in  upon  their  com- 
munings  and  rudely  dragged  Barent  off 
on  some  junker  sport  or  quest,  she  failed, 
in  her  own  vexation,  to  remark  her 
companion's  chagrin. 

From  this  happy  unconsciousness  she 
was  roughly  awakened.  Catalina  came 
one  morning  to  visit  her.  Such  an 
event  was  of  rare  occurrence  nowadays 
for  divers  reasons,  none  of  which  were 
very  clear  to  Hester.  In  the  first  place, 
Catalina  had  been  slow  in  recovering 
from  her  resentment  at  her  friend's  en- 
gagement ;  again,  no  sooner  was  the  ob- 
noxious sweetheart  gone,  and  that  stum- 
bling -  block  removed,  than  the  begum 
began  mysteriously  to  bristle  with  so 
many  objections  to  any  social  intercourse 
with  the  Strand  that  the  old  intimacy 
was  well-nigh  broken  up. 

Whether  reconciled  at  last  to  a  divided 
affection,  or  whether  hoping  that  in  this 
long  separation  Hester's  heart  would  be- 
come estranged  from  the  absent  junker, 
Catalina  had  latterly  shown  an  inclina- 
tion to  take  her  friend  back  into  favor, 
and  this  morning,  on  coming  together, 
they  flew  into  each  other's  arms  with 
old-time  fervor. 

What  a  day  of  delight  it  proved  to 
the  joyous  maiden !  How  lover-like  she 
followed  Hester  about  in  her  household 


tasks,  from  the  cold  stone-flagged  pan- 
try, where  she  chopped,  seasoned,  and 
pressed  the  savory  hoof-kaas,  to  the 
big  lumber-strewn  garret,  where,  seated 
near  a  southern  window  at  the  old-fash- 
ioned hand-loom  brought  from  Holland 
by  Vrouw  Leisler's  grandam,  Hester 
skillfully  sped  back  and  forth  the  fly- 
ing shuttle,  weaving  her  mother's  good 
homespun  thread  into  a  coarse  blue  lin- 
sey-woolsey stuff  against  the  time  new 
petticoats  should  be  needed. 

At  dinner  there  was  the  strange  jun- 
ker brought  home  by  Cobus.  Having 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him,  Catalina 
at  fii'st  bestowed  scant  notice  upon  him. 
By  and  by,  as  it  chanced,  he  spoke  to 
Hester.  It  was  a  quite  commonplace 
speech,  not  at  all  worth  repeating,  but 
none  the  less  the  watchful  visitor's  eye 
instantly  sought  out  the  speaker ;  none 
the  less  she  studied  him  narrowly  for  the 
rest  of  the  meal,  noting  how  steadily  his 
eyes  were  fixed  in  one  direction,  how 
intently  his  ears  listened  for  the  sound 
of  one  voice. 

Neither  did  she  fail  to  remark,  as 
they  rose  from  the  table,  that  he  speedi- 
ly drew  Hester  aside,  nor  with  what  a 
true  wizard  touch  he  held  fast  to  his  vic- 
tim by  bringing  forth  things  from  his 
pocket,  —  a  pair  of  Hester's  scissors 
which  he  had  taken  down  on  the  sly 
to  be  sharpened  by  the  armorer  at  the 
fort,  and  a  curious  little  talisman  he 
had  bought  of  a  sailor  in  the  dock. 

The  things  were  trifles  ;  they  did  not 
count.  It  was  the  looks  and  manners 
of  the  two,  the  comfortable  air  of  in- 
timacy between  them,  which  fixed  the 
watcher's  attention.  And  herein,  as  it 
seemed,  she  found  some  alarming  signifi- 
cance, as  well  as  in  the  further  fact  that 
their  parting  at  the  door  was  prolonged 
until  interrupted  by  the  peremptory 
whistle  of  Cobus,  who  stood  waiting  in 
the  street  for  his  friend. 

Turning  back  into  the  house,  Hester 
found  her  friend  putting  on  her  hood 
with  an  air  of  precipitation. 
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"Going?" 

"  T  is  time,  I  think." 

"  What,  now  ?  "  wonderingly. 

"  You  have  no  need  of  me." 

"So?" 

"  I  leave  you  to  your  junkers." 

The  listener  gazed  with  innocent,  wide- 
opened  eyes. 

"  You  comfort  yourself  while  the  old 
one  is  gone.  What  becomes  of  the  new 
when  the  old  comes  back  ?  You  think, 
mayhap,  he  will  never  come.  So  !  you 
waste  no  time,  you  cannot  wait,  you  fill 
his  place  at  once,"  with  an  ironical  laugh. 
"  How  seems  it,  then,  to  have  two  at  a 
time  ?  Poor  number  one,  if  he  could 
see  who  fills  his  place  !  Poor  junker,  he 
had  at  least  a  fair  face ;  he  did  not  look 
like  a  devil-fish." 

A  look  of  growing  intelligence  suc- 
ceeded the  wonder  in  the  listener's  eyes. 
Her  cheeks  were  burning  red ;  she  stood 
like  one  in  a  stupor,  while  her  jealous 
little  guest,  with  a  scornful  courtesy, 
marched  quickly  to  the  door,  sending 
back  as  a  parting  shaft,  — 

"  I  wish  you  joy  *of  your  junkers,  — 
a  fresh  one  every  month.  You  have  no 
need  of  friends,  not  you  !  " 

Hester  made  no  move  to  stop  her  an- 
gry friend.  She  was  for  the  moment 
too  much  stunned.  Like  a  somnambu- 
list waking  in  a  place  wild  and  strange, 
she  had  a  feeling  of  unsettled  equilibri- 
um. Was  this  the  truth  she  had  heard  ? 
If  not,  why  had  it  such  an  appearance 
of  truth?  With  swift  retrospect  she 
went  over  the  few  months  covering  her 
acquaintance  with  Barent.  A  new  wave 
of  color  surged  slowly  over  her  face. 
She  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out ;  she  turned,  and  went  mechanically 
up  to  her  own  room,  threw  herself  down 
in  a  chair,  and  passed  her  hand  vaguely 
over  her  forehead. 

After  a  while,  by  a  fresh  effort  of  will, 
she  forced  herself  slowly  and  carefully 
to  review  the  whole  matter  again.  Her 
face  gradually  cleared. 

It  was  nothing,  after   all.     She  had 


talked  with  this  big,  kindly  hearted  jun- 
ker, to  be  sure,  because  —  because  he  was 
there,  because  she  had  nothing  else  to 
do.  She  had  never  thought  of  him  a 
moment  after  he  was  out  of  sight.  Be- 
sides, he  was  Cobus's  friend  ;  he  came 
to  see  Cobus  ;  he  cared  nothing  for  her. 
Catalina  was  absurd,  as  usual ;  she  was 
always  imagining  things. 

By  such  sound  reflections  she  gradu- 
ally won  back  her  self-composure.  With 
absolute  innocence  of  intent  there  could 
be  no  deep  sense  of  wrong-doing.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  appeared,  she  felt  far  from 
easy  about  the  matter,  and  awaited  with 
evident  anxiety  her  next  meeting  with 
Barent.  When  he  came,  she  studied 
him  curiously,  critically,  from  a  new 
and  different  standpoint.  Now  for  the 
first  time  and  clearly  enough  she  saw 
his  face  kindle  at  her  approach,  she 
noted  his  little  kindnesses.  It  had  an 
odd  effect  upon  her.  She  flamed  up 
with  indignation,  as  though  he  had  taken 
an  unwarrantable  liberty,  and  replied 
sharply  to  his  friendly  overtures. 

Barent  naturally  looked  greatly  dis- 
comfited, and  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
at  the  capricious  maiden  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  But  he  was  blessed 
with  a  temperament  to  deal  with  ca- 
prices. As  a  strong  man  treats  the 
foibles  of  a  child,  he  let  them  pass,  and 
waited  for  the  return  of  reason,  —  a 
method  equally  admirable  whether  due  to 
thickness  of  skin  or  largeness  of  mind. 

But  here  was  no  case  of  caprice,  as 
the  junker  was  soon  to  learn  to  his  cost. 
This  young  woman,  who  for  months  had 
been  so  kind,  so  hospitable,  so  compan- 
ionable, and  even  confidential,  now  sud- 
denly turned  about,  and  began  to  treat 
him  in  a  most  distant  manner,  to  avoid 
meeting  him  or  holding  with  him  any 
but  the  most  formal  communication. 
All  this  without  explanation  or  apparent 
cause. 

As  suddenly  on  his  side  the  junker 
began  to  realize  how  prized  this  com- 
panionship had  been  by  him,  what  an 
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important  part  it  had  formed  of  his 
daily  life,  how  insensibly  it  had  colored 
all  his  plans  for  the  future,  and  what 
a  grievous  affliction  its  abrupt  cessation 
now  proved. 

Conscious  of  no  offense  committed,  of 
no  shortcoming  in  manner  or  intent,  nor 
of  any  neglect  of  duty  towards  his  young 
hostess,  he  was  at  first  puzzled,  and  then 
greatly  disturbed,  by  this  singular  change 
of  deportment.  After  a  long  and  fruit- 
less pondering  upon  the  matter,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  an  explanation  of  Hester 
herself.  This,  however,  he  found  no 
easy  matter,  so  persistently  did  she  avoid 
him,  and  so  lacking  was  he  in  the  bold- 
ness needed  to  make  opportunities. 

But  patience  such  as  Barent's  rarely 
goes  unrewarded.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon, while  idly  pacing  the  ramparts  of 
the  fort,  he  saw  the  familiar  figure  just 
turning  into  the  old  burying-ground 
which  formerly  stretched  between  the 
western  side  of  Broadway  and  the  North 
River.  Here  at  last  was  his  chance. 
He  paused  a  moment  to  summon  reso- 
lution, and  then  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  spot. 

Passing  through  the  gate,  he  looked 
about  for  several  minutes  before  discov- 
ering the  object  of  his  search.  After 
no  long  time,  however,  he  saw  her  half- 
way down  to  the  river,  wandering  among 
the  graves  and  studying  the  epitaphs. 

He  stopped ;  his  courage  flew  away 
now  when  he  most  needed  it.  He  loi- 
tered, watching  her  movements,  accom- 
modating his  pace  to  hers.  Muttering 
to  himself  in  a  distraught  way,  he  read 
aloud  scraps  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
simple  head-stones,  as  he  sauntered  on  : 

"  '  Hier  rust  het  lighaem  von  Peter 
Suydam '  —  now  she  stops  — '  geboren 
den  20*'e  February  '  —  she  does  not  hear 
me  —  '  overleden  '  —  she  goes  on  again. 
'  In  den  Heere  ontslapen  '  —  in  a  min- 
ute more  I  shall  come  up  with  her  — 
'  Hendrick  Amermore  '  —  how  will  she 
look  !  '  Tot  gedachtenis  von  Jacob 
Mindert  overleden  '  —  she  will  be  an- 


gered — '  oude  zynde  75  jaaren  '  —  yet 
will  I  not  go  without  speech  with  her. 
'  Hier  leydt  het  stoffelyck  deel  von 
W outer  Van  Dyke.'  " 

Hester,  too,  it  seemed,  was  busy  with 
mortuary  lore,  for,  turning  back  by 
chance  to  read  again  an  epitaph  she  had 
passed,  she  came  full  upon  her  abashed 
follower.  With  a  dismayed  look,  he 
stammered,  — 

"I  saw  you  from  the  fort  —  I  —  I 
came  here  to  get  speech  with  you  !  " 

"  With  me  ?  "  she  began,  with  a  flushed 
and  guilty  look,  but  directly  rallied,  and 
ended  in  a  freezing  tone,  "  What  can  you 
have  of  such  moment  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"I  —  we  —  of  late  you  have  not 
treated  me  with  the  old  good-will." 

"  So  ?  " 

He  did  not  wince  at  the  exasperating 
monosyllable,  but  went  on  simply,  — 

"  I  beg  to  be  told  in  what  I  have 
given  you  offense." 

Staggered  a  little  by  this  directness, 
Hester  labored  over  her  answer. 

"I  —  you  cannot  —  my  good-will  is 
not  a  matter  that  comes  at  bidding,"  she 
answered  at  last,  evasively. 

"  I  see  well  —  I  know  all.  I  am  a 
big  bungler.  I  have  done  something  :  I 
have  made  a  mistake,  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings.  'T  is  always  so  :  I  drive  them 
away  I  would  draw  to  me.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  I  think  only  of  pleasing  you,  and 
here  see  how  it  turns  out.  Tell  me  now 
what  it  is,  that  I  may  do  it  no  more." 

The  petitioner  was  plainly  stirred  up. 
This  was  a  long  speech  for  him,  and 
it  was  blurted  out  in  a  spasmodic,  half- 
surly  tone,  as  though  in  resentment  at 
Providence  for  having  made  him  after 
so  faulty  a  pattern. 

Hester  looked  at  him  attentively,  as 
she  said  in  a  tone  somewhat  softer,  — 

"  You  have  done  nothing ;  there  is 
nothing  to  tell." 

"  But  why,  then,  do  you  speak  after 
that  fashion  ?  Why  do  you  look  at  me 
in  such  a  way  ?  'T  would  scare  an  enemy, 
that  look  !  Why  do  you  not  give  me 
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your  hand  when  we  meet  ?  Why  do  we 
not  sit  and  talk  as  we  did  ?  Why  do 
you  never  come  upon  the  stoop  nowa- 
days ?  Why  do  you  not  ask  me  to  do 
things  ?  Tell  me  that,  —  tell  me  that, 
if  there  is  nothing  !  " 

This  downright  way  of  conducting 
the  interview  was  very  confusing.  Hes- 
ter blushed,  quite  at  a  loss  for  an  an- 
swer. Recovering  herself  presently,  she 
replied,  — 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  talk  upon  the 
matter." 

"  You  will  he  friends  no  longer  ?  " 
cried  the  junker,  with  a  great  burst. 

Hester  hesitated  ;  for  a  moment  a  look 


of  irresolution  distui'bed  her  face  ;  then 
stepping  forward  with  outstretched  hand, 
she  said,  — 

"  I  thank  you  for  all  your  good  offices. 
You  have  my  good-will,  but,"  she  con- 
cluded firmly,  "  we  can  never  be  friends 
in  the  way  you  would  wish." 

And  turning  about  she  walked  away, 
leaving  him  staring  at  the  grave-stones, 
and  muttering  vaguely,  — 

"  Hier  leydt  Jiet  liyhaem  .  .  .  '  nev- 
er be  friends '  .  .  .  von  Hester,  huys- 
vrouw  von  Barent  Rhynders  .  .  .  '  nev- 
er be  friends  in  the  way  you  would 
wish  '  .  .  .  overleden  den  .  .  .  '  never 
—  never  in  the  way  you  would  wish  ' !  " 
Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner. 


LA  NOUVELLE   FRANCE. 


TEN  years  before  Jacques  Cartier  set 
sail  from  St.  Malo,  the  French  Crown 
had  appropriated  to  itself  the  Ameri- 
can coast  from  Florida  to  Cape  Breton, 
under  the  name  of  La  Nouvelle  France. 
A  decade  afterward  Cartier  opened  up 
to  French  occupation  the  northernmost 
parts  of  then  known  America,  and  the 
colonists  that  settled  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  Frenchmen,  who  had 
no  other  notion  of  their  work  than  that 
of  making  a  new  France  out  of  these 
wilds.  This  object  would  be  accom- 
plished when  they  had  created  in  the 
New  World  a  France  which  was  a  repro- 
duction of  the  France  of  the  Old  World. 
They  never  dreamed  of  changing  their 
nationality,  or  even  of  suffering  their  new 
environment  to  qualify  it  in  the  least ; 
nor  did  they  ever»do  so ;  their  enemy 
did  it  for  them.  They  were  French- 
men-in-Canada,  Canadian-French,  down 
to  1759 ;  then  their  hereditary  foe  took 
a  hand  in  the  matter,  and  when,  as  a 
result,  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  had 
severed  the  ties  of  blood  they  became 
French-Canadians. 


What  transformed  the  Canadian- 
French  into  French-Canadians,  then, 
was  not  their  own  ploughs,  but  the 
sword  of  their  enemy.  If  ever  a  bless- 
ing fell  upon  a  people  in  the  shape  of  a 
calamity,  it  was  when  the  French  were 
forced  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham  by 
the  British.  Men  are  slow  to  recognize 
blessings,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  de- 
spair settled  upon  these  people  when 
the  fall  of  Louisburg  was  followed  by 
that  of  Quebec.  God  had  turned  his 
face  from  them.  Nevertheless,  out  of 
the  carcass  came  forth  honey ;  not  in  a 
day,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  period  of  such 
short  duration  that,  in  the  life  of  a 
people,  is  as  a  day.  Heretofore  the 
French-in-Canada  had  not  been  a  peo- 
ple, they  had  not  been  even  a  colony : 
they  had  "  occupied  "  the  land ;  they 
had  been  but  garrisons,  mere  warders 
of  the  north  gate  of  French  America. 
It  is  true  that  the  change  of  flag  altered 
this  characteristic  no  more  tlian  to  make 
them  warders  of  the  north  gate  of  Brit- 
ish America,  but  a  stupendous  change 
was  awaiting  them.  They  were  to  be 
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their  own  men,  and,  with  the  guns  of 
their  ancient  enemy  protecting  them 
against  the  world,  they  were  yet,  indif- 
ferent to  the  sneer  of  Voltaire,  to  pos- 
sess as  their  very  own  those  "  leagues 
of  frozen  ground,"  and  to  be  living  ex- 
amples of  the  truth  that  peace  hath  its 
victories  as  well  as  war.  Time  brought 
along  its  opportunities,  and  that  the 
conquered  were  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  fifteen  short  years  they  had  turned 
the  tables  upon  their  conquerors. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  The  an- 
nual increase  of  480  souls  had  at  last, 
by  1759,  given  over  60,000  French  to 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  a  people.  As  soon 
as  the  British  obtained  complete  control 
of  the  country,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  year  following  by  the  capture  of 
Montreal,  they  subjected  it  to  military 
rule.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  bore 
very  hard  upon  the  French,  for  they 
were  secure  in  life  and  property ;  they 
were  protected  from  foreign  enemies; 
the  restrictions  put  upon  them  were  not 
excessive ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  they  had  always  been  so  habit- 
uated to  military  rule  under  the  old 
r&gime  that  they  had  little  excuse  for 
finding  fault  with  it  under  the  new. 
They  had  merely  exchanged  one  form 
of  military  government  for  another ; 
and  that  the  later  one  was  not  unduly 
repressive  is  disclosed  by  the  fact  that 
the  right  of  petition  was  exercised  as 
freely  by  them  as  by  any  other  depen- 
dents of  the  British  Crown.  Neverthe*- 
less,  they  chafed  at  the  mere  appear- 
ances of  subjection,  and  especially  at 
the  abrogation  of  their  old  laws,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  for  which  they  could  have  no 
hereditary  attachment,  and  which  they 
did  not  understand.  Discontent  in  this 
respect  began  to  express  itself  imme- 
diately after  the  royal  proclamation  of 
1763,  in  the  form  of  protest  and  peti- 
tion, which  were  maintained  with  such 


constancy  and  vigor  as  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  already  the  unfortunates 
were  enjoying  greater  freedom  of  speech 
than  they  ever  had  done  in  the  good 
old  days  of  commandants  and  intend- 
ants.  How  long  the  British  government 
would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  can  be 
conjectured  only.  Military  rule  lasted 
but  four  years,  and  the  governors  cer- 
tainly did  all  they  could  to  effect  a 
transformation  of  the  Gallic  into  an 
Anglican  structure  of  society  with  as 
little  derangement  of  the  established  or- 
der of  things  as  possible.  For  all  that, 
the  French  felt  the  subjection  keenly, 
•and  chafed  under  it,  until,  of  a  sud- 
den, every  cause  of  irritation,  except  the 
feeling  of  alienage,  vanished  as  if  by 
enchantment,  and  liberation  was  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  very  hands  which  un- 
til now  had  been  so  grudging. 

With  the  downfall  of  French  power 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  disappeared  ex- 
ternal pressure  upon  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  the  fear  of  the  wolf  no  longer 
made  the  child  press  closer  to  its  mother. 
"  They  are  caught  at  last !  "  cried  Choi- 
seul.  There  was  reason  for  his  glee, 
for  the  rapid  development  of  thirteen 
colonies  showed  signs  of  attaining  such 
proportions  as  would  permit  these  colo- 
nies no  longer  to  brook  the  restrictions 
of  distant  parliaments.  1774  was  the 
year  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Regulating  Act,  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  and  Lord 
North  was  in  office.  The  same  motives 
that  formerly  had  actuated  the  French 
now  compelled  the  British  to  make  sure 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  highway  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  state-craft  was  already  busy 
in  that  direction.  If  Canada  went  out 
with  the  other  colonies,  and  all  made 
good  their  footing,  the  whole  of  British 
America  was  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  stood  fast,  then,  come  what  might, 
Great  Britain  would  still  hold  the  north- 
ern gate  of  the  continent.  The  French 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  pressed  their 
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demands.  This  action  was  significant, 
and  admitted  of  but  one  interpretation. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield : 
and  thus  a  mocking  world  was  afforded 
the  spectacle  of  British  officials  making 
room  for  French ;  of  a  Protestant  par- 
liament setting  up  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
of  an  English  legislature  ousting  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  putting 
the  Coutume  de  Paris  in  its  place ; 
and  of  Britons  taking  from  Britons  the 
woods  and  waters  they  had  helped  to 
conquer,  and  giving  them  to  the  very 
Gauls  from  whom  they  had  been  wrest- 
ed. The  victor  was  vanquished,  abso- 
lutely, completely  vanquished,  and  had 
been  made  to  eat  his  leek.  It  was 
enough  to  make  Wolfe  turn  in  his 
grave.  Thanks  to  the  "  external  pres- 
sure "  which,  the  tables  being  turned,  was 
now  exerted  from  the  south  upon  the 
north,  the  compact  —  for  such  it  was  — 
has  held  good  to  the  present  day.  The 
French-Canadians  withstood  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  Americans,  and  have 
kept  the  gate  for  the  English  ever 
since ;  and  as  they  certainly  could  not 
better  themselves  by  trusting  to  the  haz- 
ards of  rebellion,  they  prudently  stood 
firm  for  their  old  enemies  and  new 
friends.  Each  party  got  what  it  had 
bargained  for :  one,  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  dominion  ;  the  other, 
religion,  laws,  customs,  territory,  honor. 
The  Frenchman  took  the  lion's  share. 

Thus  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
years  the  French  found  themselves  bet- 
ter off  than  ever  they  could  have  hoped 
to  be  had  they  remained  subjects  of 
France.  At  a  stroke  of  the  pen  they 
became  Canadians.  Ever  since  the  con- 
quest, the  only  military  character  remain- 
ing to  them  had  been  a  passive  one,  and 
was  derived  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  a  body  in  situ,  of  their  being 
where  fortune  had  placed  them,  and  all 
the  force  demanded  of  them  was  the 
resistance  of  immobility.  This  was  sim- 
ple negation  so  far  as  military  character 
was  concerned,  but  it  was  the  greatest 


blessing  that  could  befall  them ;  for  the 
last  breath  of  Montcalm  dissipated  all 
the  dreams  of  conquest  that  had  stood 
so  long  between  them  and  real  pros- 
perity, —  dreams  that  had  set  up  do- 
minion instead  of  development,  that 
had  grasped  at  the  emptiness  of  strife 
instead  of  the  fullness  of  peace,  that 
had  pushed  aside  patient  toil  for  the 
excitement  of  adventure,  and  had  sac- 
rificed in  high  places  the  real  to  the 
unreal.  Had  any  one  told  a  Canadian- 
Frenchman  in  1758  that  he  would  be 
better  off  without  a  military  constitution 
than  with  one,  he  would  have  thought 
the  speaker  mad.  Had  any  one  told  a 
French-Canadian  in  1778  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  old  regime  back 
than  to  go  on  without  it,  he  would  have 
handed  the  tempter  over  to  custody  as 
one  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  whether  mad- 
man or  traitor.  In  this  brief  period  a 
great  and  enduring  change  had  been 
wrought.  The  military  constitution  of 
society  had  pervaded  the  whole  struc- 
ture before  the  conquest.  Every  man 
felt  himself  to  be  a  force  in  "  the  occu- 
pation." All  eyes,  thoughts,  and  im- 
pulses centred  in  the  Chateau  St.  Louis, 
and  what  emanated  from  headquarters 
gave  tone  to  everybody  and  everything. 
It  was  no  more  than  natural,  then,  that 
the  life,  the  very  existence,  of  this  little 
organism,  so  remote  frem  its  race-centre, 
seemed  to  its  components  to  depend  upon 
the  artificial  character  that  had  become 
a  second  nature,  and  that,  bereft  of  this, 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  lie  down 
and  die.  But  the  fact  is  that,  so  far 
from  being  essential  to  its  existence,  this 
military  constitution  was  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  its  development  ;  it  was 
the  one  thing  which  all  along  had  been 
checking  its  growth,  and  putting  it  in 
a  false  light  to  itself  and  to  the  outer 
world. 

When  the  agony  of  mortification  was 
over,  and  the  French  took  heart  again, 
they  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the 
loss  of  their  arms  was  really  beneficial 
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to  them.  Their  awakening  was  a  rude 
but  salutary  one.  The  dreams  of  con- 
quest dissipated,  they  had  nothing  to 
distract  attention  from  their  fields,  and 
these,  the  very  soil  itself,  form  the  first 
and  last  foundations  of  constitutional 
development.  The  conditions  of  social 
existence  soon  began  to  better  in  every 
way :  growth  that  heretofore  had  been 
stunted  took  on  an  air  of  evolution ; 
dependence  on  others  gave  way  to  de- 
pendence on  self ;  and  the  blood  that 
so  long  had  been  sluggish  now  coursed 
freely  through  its'  natural  channels. 
The  weight  had  been  lifted,  and  the 
long  nightmare  was  over.  Military 
'  glory,  with  all  its  delusive  and  mocking 
phantoms,  once  gone,  the  soldier  retired, 
and  the  citizen  took  his  place.  Society 
no  longer  huddled  beneath  the  eaves 
of  a  guard-house,  but  entering  into  its 
natural  abiding-place,  the  home,  grouped 
itself  about  the  hearth ;  and  lo,  before 
the  world  had  time  to  realize  it,  there 
stood  a  people !  Henceforth  the  French- 
Canadians  had  a  distinct,  political,  al- 
most a  national  existence.  No  longer 
the  hangers-on  of  a  mother  who  valued 
them  only  for  the  use  she  could  put 
them  to,  they  dictated  to  a  step-mother 
who  was  only  too  glad  to  keep  peace  in 
the  family  by  letting  them  have  their 
own  way.  They  had  their  own  prop- 
erty, their  own  tenures,  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  their  own  religion.  They 
virtually  made  their  own  laws  and  im- 
posed their  own  taxes  ;  they  paid  no  im- 
perial revenue,  and  they  had  no  external 
enemies  against  whom  Great  Britain 
was  not  bound  to  protect  them.  Nay, 
they  were  preferred  above  the  true  heirs 
themselves,  who  sent  over  a  vain  peti- 
tion for  the  repeal,  or  at  least  amend- 
ment, of  the  Quebec  Act.  This  sounds 
like  a  chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  the  water  -  carrier  at  sunrise  is 
grand  vizier  at  sunset.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  chapter  from  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. Such  are  the  bare  facts.  The 
transformation  did  not  terminate  with 


mere  physical  facts,  but  reached  to  moral 
and  political  effects  that  have  attracted 
the  observation  of  politicians  and  philos- 
ophers, and  have  demonstrated  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  a  people's  develop- 
ment is  best  effected  when  left  to  the 
people  themselves. 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  Quebec,  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  barren  character 
of  the  French  occupation  with  the  rich 
development  of  institutions  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  was  extremely  unfavorable. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  change  of 
sovereignty  changed  this,  but  it  can 
be  said  that  it  transformed  the  Cana- 
dian -  French  into  French  -  Canadians  ; 
that,  in  doing  so,  it  infused  new  life 
into  tliis  people,  and  gave  them  a  new 
character,  —  in  fact,  made  a  people  of 
them,  —  and  started  them  so  success- 
fully on  their  feet  that  the  Quebec  Act 
marks  an  epoch  of  institutional  devel- 
opment in  their  annals  such  as  they 
never  had  before,  and  of  which,  so  long 
as  they  were  French  subjects,  they  had 
never  given  the  first  hint  or  sign.  In 
a  word,  the  French-Canadians  speedily 
took  upon  themselves  the  characteristics 
of  a  self-reliant  people.  Not  that  they 
surpassed  other  peoples  under  like  con- 
ditions, or  even  equaled  them  ;  but  they 
rose  rapidly  to  the  level  assigned  them 
by  nature,  as  a  cork  rises  to  the  surface 
when  pressure  has  been  removed.  The 
old-time  lethargy  diminished,  and  activi- 
ty took  the  place  of  inaction. 

The  first  and  great  change  wrought 
was  a  result  of  the  deprivation  of  their 
military  character.  Attack  and  defense 
were  now  in  other  hands.  As  a  conse- 
quence, social  energy  directed  itself  to- 
ward domestic  objects.  The  clash  of 
arms  was  stilled  in  the  presence  of  the 
law  ;  expeditions,  that  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  acquisition  of  unneeded  territory 
and  spoils,  gave  way  to  projects  for  ag- 
riculture and  trade.  The  fifteen  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  capitulation 
of  Quebec  had  given  the  land  a  healthy, 
recuperative  rest ;  another  generation, 
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unused  and  indifferent  to  arras,  was  now 
coming  on  the  stage,  and  was  pushing 
off  the  lagging  veterans  who  had  grown 
incapacitated  or  out  of  touch  with  the 
new  times ;  above  all,  the  population 
had  become  fixed  and  producing,  instead 
of  being  wandering  and  consuming.  The 
Coutume  de  Paris,  instead  of  remaining 
rigid,  gradually  modified  and  adapted 
itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  soil 
into  which  it  had  been  transplanted. 
The  criminal-process  of  England  was 
accepted,  with  nothing  more  serious  oc- 
curring than  the  murmuring  that  always 
accompanies  the  acceptance  of  what  can- 
not be  avoided.  Education  began  to 
make  its  way  among  classes  that  here- 
tofore could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
the  bar,  for  which  there  had  been  little 
use  under  military  rule,  quickly  assumed 
the  importance  that  always  characterizes 
it  under  free  governments.  The  Cana- 
dians took  the  first  steps  towards  having 
a  literature  of  their  own.  Their  orators 
made  themselves  heard,  and  gave  prom- 
ise of  attaining  the  creditable  position 
occupied  by  them  to-day.  The  forests 
were  invaded  for  timber  rather  than  for 
fur ;  the  trade  in  the  latter  product  pass- 
ing under  British  control.  Descended 
from  the  thriftiest  and  most  frugal  of 
races,  this  people  has  cultivated  to  good 
purpose  the  commercial  virtues  of  thrift 
and  frugality.  In  a  word,  a  change 
came  over  their  condition,  if  not  over 
their  nature,  and,  quickly  assuming  the 
character  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  birth,  they  afforded  another  instance 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  untrammeled 
Nature  asserts  herself  after  release  from 
repression. 

In  1758,  the  French-Canadians  num- 
bered but  90,000,  all  told ;  to-day  they 
number  2,250,000.  This  tells  the  story  : 
in  their  competition  with  the  British 
races,  they  have  surpassed  them  in  nat- 
ural increase.  The  average  French-Ca- 
nadian household  includes  nine  members, 
and  families  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  are 


more  than  2,000,000  in  a  century  and 
a  third,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
natural  increase  ;  for  accession  by  immi- 
gration has  been  so  slight  as  not  to  be 
worth  speaking  of.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  the  year  A.  D.  2000,  less 
than  a  century  and  an  eighth  distant, 
should  see  25,000,000  ;  or,  to  state  it  in 
gross,  in  less  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  the  French  -  Canadian  population 
will  have  increased  from  90,000  to  25,- 
000,000. 

This  expansion  of  population  is  al- 
ready making  itself  felt  in  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  stand  in  its  way.  With 
the  disposition  of  the  British  to  preserve 
their  homogeneity,  and  with  their  indis- 
position to  assimilate  blood  alien  to  their 
own,  one  of  two  things  must  happen: 
either  they  must  eject  the  vanquished 
from  the  conquered  territory,  or  they 
must  themselves  retire.  The  former 
course  they  pursued  with  the  Acadians, 
the  latter  they  are  following  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  though  it  can- 
not be  said  that  they  actually  settled  and 
occupied  the  lands  within  the  French 
limits  to  any  great  extent.  The  Brit- 
ish emigrants  do  not  tarry  on  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence,  but,  passing  through  the 
French  provinces,  make  the  Laurentian 
valley  only  the  highway  whereby  to 
reach  Ontario  and  the  northwest.  Great 
Britain  has  contented  herself  with  hold- 
ing the  citadel  of  Quebec  and  securing 
the  colonial  trade.  She  has  had  to  re- 
linquish her  monopoly  of  the  trade,  but 
she  is  determined  to  maintain  her  hold 
on  the  rock  of  Donnacona.  To  do  this, 
the  policy  of  which  the  Quebec  Act  was 
the  expression  is  as  tenaciously  adhered 
to  and  as  inflexibly  enforced  to-day  as 
it  was  in  1774.  This  policy  is,  to  main- 
tain the  French  as  the  warders  of  the 
northern  gate.  In  no  respect  has  this 
been  modified  further  than  to  garrison 
the  citadel  with  Canadian  instead  of  im- 
perial forces.  "  It  is  well  for  us,"  says 
Lord  Lome,  speaking  of  the  habitans, 
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us  that,  instead  of  being  a  desert,  the  lit- 
toral of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  garrisoned 
for  us  by  a  population  so  orderly,  con- 
tented, hardy,  and  enduring."  With  the 
Quebec  Act  and  its  history  before  their 
eyes,  the  handful  of  Britons  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  definitely  comprehending  their 
position. 

There  is  one  notable  exception  to  the 
use  of  the  province  of  Quebec  as  a  place 
of  transit  merely  for  British  immigra- 
tion ;  for  what  are  known  as  the  East- 
ern Townships,  situated  in  this  province, 
north  of  Vei*mont,  were  settled  by  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  with  the  purpose,  too, 
of  breaking  its  Gallic  homogeneity,  — 
a  vain  attempt,  as  even  these  are  being 
overrun  by  the  French-Canadian,  and 
the  Briton  is  getting  out  of  the  way. 
Hitherto,  the  tendency  of  this  invasion 
has  been  southward,  and  it  has  over- 
leaped the  boundary  that  separates  the 
Frenchman  from  his  ancient  foe,  the 
New  Englander.  But  for  some  time 
past  it  has  been  moving  westward :  it 
has  crossed  the  Ottawa,  and,  with  re- 
morseless tread,  has  begun  the  conquest 
of  the  neighboring  fields  of  Ontario. 
The  counties  of  this  latter  province  im- 
mediately bordering  upon  the  Ottawa, 
to  which  he  was  long  a  stranger,  are  now 
familiar  with  the  sight  and  sound  of 
Jean  Baptiste.  He  is  a  veritable  camel 
in  the  Arab's  tent :  let  him  get  but  his 
head  in,  and  his  whole  body  follows, 
while  the  family  flies  out  at  the  other 
side  ;  for  true  it  is  that,  as  he  advances, 
emigration  from  Ontario  to  the  north- 
west increases.  There  are  now  150,000 
French  in  the  province  of  Ontario ; 
12,000  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  where 
at  the  fall  of  Louisburg  there  were  only 
250  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  45,000  ;  in  New 
Brunswick,  60,000;  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  1,250,000 ;  and  elsewhere  in 
the  British  possessions,  25,000. 

This  expansion  is  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  religion  as  of  race ;  the  Catholic 
Irish  fare  no  better  than  the  Protestant 


English.  In  1871,  the  Irish  Catholic 
population  of  Montreal  numbered  about 
35,000  ;  in  1881,  it  had  fallen  to  27,000. 
The  British  population  retired  with 
equal  step,  and  from  having  fifteen  of 
the  thirty  members  of  the  corporation 
in  1865,  they  can  now  muster  but  twelve. 
Thus  a  majority  of  six  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  French ;  a  good  work- 
ing majority  out  of  thirty  votes.  In  the 
Dominion  or  federal  parliament  at  Ot- 
tawa they  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  they  are  effectively  represented  in 
the  cabinet.  That  they  are  not  back- 
ward in  asserting  their  race  characteris- 
tics is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  wherever 
they  get  the  upper  hand,  English  has  to 
yield  to  French  ;  the  very  nomenclature 
of  the  streets  betrays  their  shibboleth, 
for  Queen  becomes  Notre  Dame  Street, 
and  Princess,  Ste.  Anne. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  French- 
Canadian  having  nourished,  ever  since 
his  appearance  on  these  shores,  aspira- 
tions of  empire,  and  that,  as  the  star  of 
Old  France  waned  in  the  east,  he  has 
watched  with  joy  the  star  of  New  France 
waxing  in  the  west.  La  Nouvelle  France 
has  never  been  a  dream  to  him.  La 
Nouvelle  France  it  was  in  actuality  to 
his  fathers,  and  La  Nouvelle  France  it 
is  to  him  this  day.  First  of  all,  he  is 
French  and  Catholic  ;  after  that,  a  Brit- 
ish subject ;  never  a  Briton.  Ever  since 
the  conquest  he  has  bided  his  tune  and 
found  his  profit  therein.  On  the  surface 
he  has  been  an  opportunist ;  but  really 
and  at  heart  he  is  one  who  acts  from 
indomitable  race  instincts,  from  ancient 
associations,  from  strong  religious  feel- 
ing, and  from  a  lurking  sense  of  wrongs 
to  right,  quite  as  much  as  from  motives 
of  personal  interest.  He  has,  too,  the 
readiness  and  adroitness  which  depen- 
dence upon  opportunity  calls  into  play. 
The  Quebec  Act  is  a  standing  testi- 
mony to  this  character  ;  for,  though  the 
weaker  party,  and  so  weak  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely in  the  power  of  his  conqueror, 
by  the  skillful  use  of  opportunity  he 
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was  enabled  to  fight  Montcaim's  battle 
over  again  with  success.  He  gained  the 
field,  so  far  as  his  province  was  con- 
cerned, and  gained  it  so  completely  that 
henceforth  he  could  make  it  the  impreg- 
nable base  of  operations  that  have  for 
their  object  the  reduction  of  all  British 
America  to  his  possession.  Nay,  in- 
trenched upon  this  vantage-ground,  he 
could  indulge  in  dreams  which  includ- 
ed within  the  borders  of  La  Nouvelle 
France  every  foot  of  soil  it  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  more  too.  Why  should  he 
not  so  dream  ?  Did  not  the  Quebec 
Act  give  him  liberty  to  do  so  without 
question,  when  it  bade  him  take  all  this 
to  himself,  —  all  of  La  Nouvelle  France 
and  all  of  British  America,  save  the 
narrow  strip  of  sea-coast  and  uplands, 
from  whose  slopes  rose  to  his  delighted 
but  obdurate  ear  the  importunate  ap- 
peals of  Britons  distressed  by  Britons? 
And  who  is  to  say  nay  to  his  crusade  ? 
Not  the  trespassers  who  entered  fields 
previously  reserved  for  him  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  It  does  not  lie  in  their 
mouths  to  deny  his  right  to  anything 
but  the  eminent  domain.  Not  the  Great 
Britain  who  bestowed  upon  this  alien 
what  she  had  taken  from  her  own  chil- 
dren :  indeed,  she  does  not  deny  his 
claims  ;  she  recognizes  them  as  valid, 
and  frankly  admits  that  "  these  were 
guaranteed  him  by  the  inviolable  honor 
of  British  law  within  the  great  province 
of  Quebec."  The  Quebec  Act  is  still  in 
force,  and  is  working  as  much  in  his 
favor  to-day  as  it  ever  did.  Why  not 
take  it  at  its  word ;  and  why  may  not 
the  dreams  of  1774  be  the  aims  of  1889 
and  the  realizations  of  the  future  ? 

That  such  is  the  controlling  motive 
of  the  French-Canadian  is  apparent  in 
everything  he  does.  Time  was  when  he 
could  not  call  even  the  little  horn-work 
across  the  St.  Charles  his  own,  and  when 
the  morning  sun  saw  him  a  fugitive 
from  the  sacred  city.  To-day  he  indig- 
nantly repudiates  "  the  conquest,"  and 
brooks  with  ill  -  concealed  chagrin  the 


presence  within  his  gates  of  the  handful 
of  detested  and  vanquished  conquerors. 
"L'etat,  c'est  moi !  I,  the  French- 
man !  "  is  his  exulting  cry.  He  laughs 
to  scorn  all  attempts  to  anglicize  him, 
and  retorts  by  gallicizing  the  very  locali- 
ties that  are  set  aside  as  points  d'appui 
from  which  to  break  his  homogeneity. 
At  late  as  February  of  this  year  (1889), 
we  have  concerning  him  the  testimony 
of  one  whose  business  it  was  to  reign 
over  him,  and  this  testimony  is  worth 
considering.  Lord  Lome  affirms  that  a 
strong  people  is  growing,  purely  French 
in  thought,  language,  and  religion  ;  that 
they  keep  together  as  a  political  force ; 
that  with  them  it  is  always  "  noire  na- 
tion" " nous  Canadiens"  a  homogene- 
ous population,  allowing  no  mixture  with 
others  of  different  religion  ;  that  what 
they  must  have  is  " nos  institutions" 
French  law,  French  custom,  none  other  ; 
that  the  sentiment  of  being  still  French 
is  there  ;  that  the  power  is  growing  to 
assert  a  separate  policy,  and  to  have  a 
French  state  in  the  northeast  conserv- 
ing its  "  national  "  traditions  apart  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  continent ;  that, 
conservatives  of  the  conservatives,  the 
old  Legitimist  feelings  in  Church  and 
State  prevailing  in  Europe  during  the 
best  times  of  French  monarchy  are  the 
ideals  after  which  they  are  taught  to 
live  ;  that  the  tricolor  is  a  flag  hoisted 
with  even  greater  pride  than  the  union 
jack  ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  changed 
unless  they  forswear  all  that  they  hold 
sacred.  No  ;  the  Church  forbids.  What- 
ever the  future  may  bring,  continues 
the  marquess,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  large  and  rapidly  augmenting  peo- 
ple, of  one  faith,  one  blood,  and  ani- 
mated by  so  intense  a  feeling  of  na- 
tionality, will  exist  as  a  factor  largely 
influencing  the  condition  of  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. If  for  the  phrase  "  will  exist  as 
a  factor  largely  influencing,"  etc.,  there 
be  substituted  one  reading  "  exist  to-day 
as  a  factor  absolutely  controlling  the 
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condition  of  the  northeastern  corner," 
the  description  will  conform  more  close- 
ly to  the  facts.  The  French-Canadian 
is  master,  absolute  master,  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Ottawa 
to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and  of  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  from  Lake  Po- 
henegamook  to  the  Tobique.  Through- 
out this  vast  but  rather  unfruitful  land, 
nothing  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  from  the  deck  of  the  boat  that 
conveys  him  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
save  the  union  jack  that  floats  from  the 
king's  bastion  in  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 
It  was  to  keep  this  flag  waving  on  that 
spot  that  the  Quebec  Act  was  made  the 
real,  unchanging,  and  underlying  consti- 
tution of  Canada,  and  every  interest  of 
every  English-speaking  colonist  staked 
upon  the  fidelity  of  guardians  that  re- 
fuse to  be  anglicized.  How  long  will 
the  unanglicized  guardians  of  this  flag 
suffer  it  to  flaunt  over  them  ?  Just  so 
long  as  it  is  significant  of  their  suprem- 
acy, and  not  a  day  longer. 

Few  Americans  appreciate  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French-Canadian  on  our  own 
territory  as  an  important  and  pregnant 
fact.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  bring 
with  him  the  significance  that  he  carries, 
for  example,  into  Ontario  ;  for,  thus  far, 
he  has  not  endangered  our  principle  of 
assimilation,  and  his  appearance  here  is 
uniformly  accompanied  with  the  decla- 
ration that  he  intends  to  return  home, 
whereas  in  Ontario  it  is  plain  enough 
that  he  goes  to  stay.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence, as  the  lawyers  say,  between  the 
animus  revertendi  and  the  animus  ma- 
nendi.  Nevertheless,  the  constant  pre- 
sence among  us  of  600,000  of  these  liv- 
ing arguments  is  not  to  be  ignored,  espe- 
cially as,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to 
keep  them  at  home,  their  neighbors  seem 
bent  on  joining  them.  Moreover,  what- 
ever the  intention  to  return,  the  result  is 
habitation,  and  this  disposition  to  remain 
is  strengthening.  The  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  State 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts census  of  1885,  betray  some 
striking  facts.  One  is  that  the  French- 
Canadians,  so  far,  have  kept  east  of  the 
Connecticut  River  ;  another  is  that  they 
appear  in  large  groups  or  masses.  This 
latter  characteristic  may  yet  arouse 
apprehension.  Both  conditions  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  being 
necessitated  by  the  topographical  re- 
quirements of  manufacture  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  But  who  would  sup- 
pose that  already  they  had  penetrated 
almost  to  Long  Island  Sound  ?  Never- 
theless, the  commissioner's  report  shows 
that  in  Wyndham  County,  Connecticut, 
one  fifth  of  the  entire  population  is 
French-Canadian ;  an  element,  "  in  fact, 
larger  than  exists  in  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States,  except  in  the  border 
county  of  Aroostook,  in  Maine.  There 
are  districts  where  the  French-Canadian 
population  quite  overshadows  the  Amer- 
ican element."  The  Massachusetts  cen- 
sus reveals  a  very  low  order  of  educa- 
tional attainments  among  them,  for  it 
shows  that  over  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
French-Canadian  aliens  are  illiterate, 
and  that,  of  the  total  of  illiterate  aliens, 
they  constitute  more  than  thirty-two  per 
cent.  They  have  their  societies  and  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  their  interest 
in  acquiring  permanent  domicile,  in  be- 
coming naturalized,  and  in  learning  the 
English  language  is  increasing. 

The  tranquillity  with  which  we  regard 
our  allotment  of  the  French  invasion 
is  not  shared  by  the  English-speaking 
provinces  of  Canada.  Instinctive  dread 
heralds  the  enemy's  approach.  No  one 
can  journey  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario  without  being  constantly  met 
by  evidences  of  fear  and  distrust  of  the 
French-Canadian.  If  there  be  a  skele- 
ton in  the  Ontarian's  closet,  it  is  that  he 
or  his  children  may  live  to  see  his  prov- 
ince gallicized  and  romanized.  It  is  the 
same  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  other  provinces  where  the  French 
are  still  in  a  minority.  Much  thought 
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of  evil  is  taken  for  the  morrow,  and  the 
time  when  the  French  -  Canadian  may 
return  a  majority  is  daily  anticipated  by 
those  who  behold  in  his  supremacy  the 
downfall  of  Protestantism  and  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  English-speaking  races 
at  the  hands  of  their  hereditary  foe. 
This  fear  crops  out  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  and  is  the  motive  of  those 
bursts  of  feeling  towards  annexation  to 
this  country  which  have  of  late  mani- 
fested themselves  with  increasing  force 
and  frequency.  "  French  influence,"  it 
is  said,  "  is  the  one  now  predominating 
at  Ottawa  ;  it  holds  the  balance  of  power, 
and,  when  fortune  permits  it  to  strike, 
it  is  certain,  speedy,  and  remorseless. 
What  is,  this  but  subjection  to  French 
rule  ?  We  will  not  be  ruled  by  the 
French  ;  yet,  so  long  as  the  Quebec  Act 
is  in  force,  there  can  be  no  other  out- 
look, and  Great  Britain  must  continue 
to  lean  towards  the  French  side  and  to 
strengthen  French  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  British  interests.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done  ?  We  have  one  of  four 
courses  to  pursue  :  either  to  remain  as 
we  are  ;  to  take  the  matter  into  our  own 
hands,  and  repeal  the  Quebec  Act  with 
fire  and  sword ;  to  secede  and  set  up  as 
an  independent  state ;  or  to  seek  annex- 
ation with  the  United  States.  To  adopt 
the  first  course  would  be  submissively  to 
fold  our  hands,  and  to  accept  as  cravens 
the  situation  that  has  become  intolerable 
to  us  as  men.  To  take  the  matter  into 
our  own  hands  means  civil  war,  perhaps 
rebellion,  with  ourselves  as  rebels ;  for 
what  assurance  have  we  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  mother  country,  when  the 
present  intolerable  condition  is  the  result 
of  that  countenance  being  turned  from  us 
ever  since  1774  ?  To  secede  and  set  up 
for  ourselves  independently  of  the  world 
would  not  be  permitted  by  the  mother 
country,  and  this  would  be  to  plunge  into 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  rebellion, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  impe- 
rial government  being  against  us  and  to 
the  full  extent  of  her  power.  Moreover, 


even  success  would  be  a  doubtful  gain. 
Inland  and  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  we  should  not  be 
relieved  from  the  encroachments  of  our 
ancient  enemy  ;  while  to  our  friendly  but 
overshadowing  neighbor  on  the  south, 
we  should  become  a  standing  tempta- 
tion to  conquest.  Thus,  if  we  remain 
as  we  are,  we  must  either  submit  to  the 
rule  of  an  alien  blood,  an  alien  tongue, 
and  an  alien  religion,  or  resist  with 
arms  ;  if  we  set  up  for  ourselves,  we 
become  isolated,  our  best  estate  can 
never  be  more  than  that  of  a  petty  pow- 
er, and  we  hold  ourselves  forth  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  conquest.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  escape  from  the  body  of 
this  death :  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
and,  entering  the  Union  of  our  own  mo- 
tion, cast  in  our  lot  with  those  of  our 
own  tongue  and  blood,  with  those  whose 
federal  affairs  are  not  the  arena  of  con- 
flicting faiths,  and  with  those  whose  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  political  constitution  is, 
that  each  State  shall  manage  its  own 
affairs  absolutely,  and,  moreover,  shall 
have  its  due  weight  in  the  federal  coun- 
cils. Thus  should  we  enter  the  Union 
free  agents,  and  so  should  we  ever  con- 
tinue on  an  equality  with  our  own  blood, 
our  own  tongue,  and  our  religion  will  be 
free  from  constantly  impending  subver- 
sion. The  security  of  our  future  draws 
us  in  one  direction  only,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  but  annexation." 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  de- 
scendants of  the  United  Empire  loyalists 
bring  themselves  to  this  pass,  —  they  who 
sought  the  depths  of  Ontario's  forests, 
and  became  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water,  sooner  than  share  with  us 
the  mastery  of  our  rebellious  tents. 
Nevertheless,  who  will  to  Cupar  maun 
to  Cupar  ;  and  when,  of  the  two  leading 
journals  of  Ontario,  one  breathes  forth 
fire  and  slaughter  against  the  French, 
declaring  that,  in  the  event  of  another 
subjection  by  the  British,  the  truce  of 
the  former  conquest  will  not  be  repeat- 
ed, and  when  its  rival  as  emphatically 
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avers  that  the  solution  of  Canadian  diffi- 
culties may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  peo- 
ple suppose,  and  glances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Washington,  it  is  time  to  heed 
the  straws  that  are  flying  before  the 
wind. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  device 
to  keep  the  peace  between  those  to  whom 
Nature  has  allotted  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict This  conflict  is  between  adversa- 
ries of  different  and  irreconcilable  races, 
different  and  irreconcilable  methods, 
different  and  irreconcilable  tongues,  and 
different  and  irreconcilable  religions. 
The  blood  of  Kiel  assuaged  the  wrath  of 
Ontario  only  for  the  moment,  and  staved 
off,  without  preventing,  the  day  of  dis- 
ruption and  of  hostile  contact ;  on  the 
other  hand,  by  exasperating  Quebec  and 
wounding  its  sense  of  nationality,  it 
threatens  to  hasten  the  inevitable  climax. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  bellicose 
and  mysterious  utterances  of  the  Toron- 
to press  have  no  more  solid  foundation 
than  the  irritation  of  the  moment ;  that 
the  loyalty  that  brought  Ontario  into 
the  world  will  prevail  against  forebod- 
ings that  tempt  her  to  cut  loose  from  a 
dominion  that  dares  not  dominate  ;  that 
both  parties  will  take  counsel  of  right 
reason  and  good-will,  and,  at  the  worst, 
will  agree  to  disagree  and  to  substitute 
rivalry  for  antagonism,  the  French-Cana- 
dian, in  the  peaceful  contest  for  terri- 
tory and  political  supremacy,  will  have 
the  great,  the  very  great  advantage  of 
consummate  organization,  of  effective 
discipline,  of  complete  homogeneity,  and 
of  greater  natural  increase.  It  is  this 
latter  force  that  is  pressing  the  Briton 
helplessly  to  the  wall,  and  that  will  inex- 
orably carry  the  day  against  him  in  the 
decisive  battle  for  race  supremacy. 

La  Nouvelle  France  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  and  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  humility  is  discarded  for 
aggression.  The  step  from  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  closet  has  been  taken, 
and  the  servant  has  become  greater  than 


the  master;  in  fact,  he  bullies  him. 
The  new  squire  has  put  on  new  gar- 
ments befitting  his  change  of  condition, 
and  shows  the  usual  effects  of  elevation. 
He  talks  of  "  us  Canadians "  and  of 
"  our  institutions,"  declares  that  he  will 
permit  nobody  on  his  premises  but  his 
own  people,  threatens  his  neighbors,  and 
has  grand  plans  for  the  future.  He 
is  a  little  sensitive  to  anything  that  re- 
calls the  past  too  abruptly ;  refers  to  his 
former  subordinate  position  as  incident 
to  the  rude  game  of  war ;  calls  Heaven 
to  witness  that  his  family  was  the  oldest 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  it  bowed  to 
circumstances,  but  was  never  broken  by 
them  ;  regards  himself  as  a  man  of  des- 
tiny, and  firmly  believes  in  his  star.  La 
Nouvelle  France  is  the  great  political 
fact  of  his  existence  :  Old  France  may 
have  changed,  but  New  France,  never. 
It  may  have  been  beaten  to  the  ground 
by  hereditary  enemies,  but  has  he  not 
seen  it  rise,  stronger  than  ever,  endued 
with  new  life,  mastering  the  master,  — 
and  this  before  the  babe,  born  in  the 
moment  of  humiliation,  was  half-way 
through  his  teens  ?  Though  he  has  late- 
ly called  back  to  Ontario  that  the  spec- 
tre of  annexation  has  no  terrors  for  him, 
he  has  never  taken  kindly  to  the  project. 
Our  prodigious  receptivity  and  power  of 
assimilation  have  aroused  a  dread,  that 
expresses  itself  in  his  determination 
never  to  be  "  absorbed,"  like  Louisiana. 
He  has  therefore  given  himself  to 
every  effort  that  would  keep  his  chil- 
dren from  crossing  our  border,  and  has 
set  in  motion  what  it  pleases  him  to 
style  the  project  of  repatriation.  Can- 
ada is  good  enough  for  him,  he  says, 
and  there  is  no  place  like  home,  —  which 
means  that,  for  him,  a  dinner  of  herbs 
in  the  abodes  of  the  godly  is  better  than 
plenty  in  partibtis  infidelium  ;  that  he 
regards  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  his  natural  habitat,  and  that  French 
empire  in  America,  if  ever  such  exist, 
must  emanate  thence. 

Of  this  empire  time  must  be  the  great 
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creative  force ;  he  will  also  have  to 
work  for  it.  We  have  seen  the  French- 
Canadian  patient  and  persistent  when 
in  the  dust ;  will  he  be  less  so  beneath 


the  burdens  of  the  future  ?  Is  La  Nou- 
velle  France  a  dream,  or  is  it  written  in 
the  stars  ?  The  twentieth  century  will 
determine. 

Eben  Greenough  Scott. 


THE  WHITE  ROSE  ROAD. 


BEING  a  New  Englander,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  I  should  first  speak  about  the 
weather.  Only  the  middle  of  June,  the 
green  fields,  and  blue  sky,  and  bright 
sun,  with  a  touch  of  northern  mountain 
wind  blowing  straight  toward  the  sea, 
could  make  such  a  day,  and  that  is  all 
one  can  say  about  it.  We  were  driving 
seaward  through  a  part  of  the  country 
which  has  been  least  changed  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  —  among  farms  which 
have  been  won  from  swampy  lowland, 
and  rocky,  stump-buttressed  hillsides ; 
where  the  forests  wall  in  the  fields,  and 
send  their  outposts  year  by  year  farther 
into  the  pastures.  There  is  a  year  or 
two  in  the  history  of  these  pastures 
before  they  have  arrived  at  the  dig- 
nity of  being  called  woodland,  and  yet 
are  too  much  shaded  and  overgrown  by 
young  trees  to  give  proper  pasturage, 
when  they  make  delightful  harbors  for 
the  small  wild  creatures  which  yet  re- 
main, and  for  wild  flowers  and  berries. 
Here  you  send  an  astonished  rabbit 
scurrying  to  his  burrow,  and  there  you 
startle  yourself  with  a  partridge,  who 
seems  to  get  the  best  of  the  encounter. 
Sometimes  you  see  a  hen  partridge  and 
her  brood  of  chickens  crossing  your  path 
with  an  air  of  comfortable  door-yard  se- 
curity. As  you  drive  along  the  narrow, 
grassy  road,  you  see  many  charming 
sights  and  delightful  nooks  on  either 
hand,  where  the  young  trees  spring  out 
of  a  close-cropped  turf  that  carpets  the 
ground  like  velvet.  Toward  the  east 
and  the  quaint  fishing  village  of  Ogun- 
(mit  I  find  the  most  delightful  wood- 
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land  roads.  There  is  little  left  of  the 
large  timber  which  once  filled  the  re- 
gion, but  much  young  growth,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  cleared  land 
and  pasture  ground  where  the  forests 
are  springing  fast  and  covering  the  coun- 
try once  more,  as  if  they  had  no  idea 
of  losing  in  their  war  with  civilization 
and  the  intruding  white  settler.  The 
pine  woods  and  the  Indians  seem  to 
be  next  of  kin,  and  the  former  owners 
of  this  corner  of  New  England  are  the 
only  proper  figures  to  paint  into  such 
landscapes.  The  twilight  under  tall 
pines  seems  to  be  untenanted  and  to 
lack  something,  at  first  sight,  as  if  one 
opened  the  door  of  an  empty  house. 
A  farmer  passing  through  with  his  axe 
is  but  an  intruder,  and  children  straying 
home  from  school  give  one  a  feeling  of 
solicitude  at  their  unprotectedness.  The 
pines  are  the  red  man's  house,  and  it 
may  be  hazardous  even  yet  for  the  gray 
farmhouses  to  stand  so  near  the  eaves 
of  the  forest.  I  have  noticed  a  distrust 
of  the  deep  woods,  among  elderly  peo- 
ple, which  was  something  more  than  a 
fear  of  losing  their  way.  It  was  a  feel- 
ing of  defenselessness  against  some  un- 
recognized but  malicious  influence. 

Driving  through  the  long  woodland 
way,  shaded  and  chilly  when  you  are 
out  of  the  sun ;  across  the  Great  Works 
River  and  its  pretty  elm-grown  inter- 
vale; across  the  short  bridges  of  brown 
brooks ;  delayed  now  and  then  by  the 
sight  of  ripe  strawberries  in  sunny  spots 
by  the  roadside,  one  comes  to  a  higher 
open  country,  where  farm  joins  farm, 
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and  the  cleared  fields  lie  all  along  the 
highway,  while  the  woods  are  pushed 
back  a  good  distance  on  either  hand. 
The  wooded  hills,  bleak  here  and  there 
with  granite  ledges,  rise  beyond.  The 
houses  are  beside  the  road,  with  green 
door  -  yards  and  large  barns,  almost 
empty  now,  and  with  wide  doors  stand- 
ing open,  as  if  they  were  already 
expecting  the  hay  crop  to  be  brought 
in.  The  tall  green  grass  is  waving  in 
the  fields  as  the  wind  goes  over,  and 
there  is  a  fragrance  of  whiteweed  and 
ripe  strawberries  and  clover  blowing 
through  the  sunshiny  barns,  with  their 
lean  sides  and  their  festoons  of  brown, 
dusty  cobwebs ;  dull,  comfortable  crea- 
tures they  appear  to  imaginative  eyes, 
waiting  hungrily  for  their  yearly  meal. 
The  eaves  -  swallows  are  teasing  their 
sleepy  shapes,  like  the  birds  which  flit 
about  great  beasts ;  gay,  movable,  irrev- 
erent, almost  derisive,  those  barn-swal- 
lows fly  to  and  fro  in  the  still,  clear  air. 
The  noise  of  our  wheels  brings  fewer 
faces  to  the  windows  than  usual,  and 
we  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of 
our  friends  who  are  apt  to  be  looking 
out,  and  to  whom  we  like  to  say  good- 
day.  Some  funeral  must  be  taking  place, 
or  perhaps  the  women  may  have  gone 
out  into  the  fields.  It  is  hoeing -time 
and  strawberry  -  time,  and  already  we 
have  seen  some  of  the  younger  women 
at  work  among  the  corn  and  potatoes. 
One  sight  will  be  charming  to  remem- 
ber. On  a  green  hillside  sloping  to  the 
west,  near  one  of  the  houses,  a  thin 
little  girl  was  working  away  lustily  with 
a  big  hoe  on  a  patch  of  land  perhaps 
fifty  feet  by  twenty.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  things  growing  there,  as  if  a 
child's  fancy  had  made  the  choice,  — 
straight  rows  of  turnips  and  carrots  and 
beets,  a  little  of  everything,  one  might 
say;  but  the  only  touch  of  color  was 
from  a  long  border  of  useful  sage  in 
full  bloom  of  dull  blue,  on  the  upper 
side.  I  am  sure  this  was  called  Katy's 
or  Becky's  piece  by  the  elder  members 


of  the  family.  One  can  imagine  how 
the  young  creature  had  planned  it  in 
the  spring,  and  persuaded  the  men  to 
plough  and  harrow  it,  and  since  then 
had  stoutly  done  all  the  work  herself, 
and  meant  to  send  the  harvest  of  the 
piece  to  market,  and  pocket  her  honest 
gains,  as  they  came  in,  for  some  great 
end.  She  was  as  thin  as  a  grasshopper, 
this  busy  little  gardener,  and  hardly 
turned  to  give  us  a  glance,  as  we  drove 
slowly  up  the  hill  close  by.  The  sun 
will  brown  and  dry  her  like  a  spear  of 
grass  on  that  hot  slope,  but  a  spark  of 
fine  spirit  is  in  the  small  body,  and  I 
wish  her  a  famous  crop.  I  hate  to  say 
that  the  piece  looked  backward,  all  ex- 
cept the  sage,  and  that  it  was  a  heavy 
bit  of  land  for  the  clumsy  hoe  to  pick  at. 
The  only  puzjle  is  what  she  proposes  to 
do  with  so  long  a  row  of  sage.  Yet 
there  may  be  a  large  family  with  a 
downfall  of  measles  yet  ahead,  and  she 
does  not  mean  to  be  caught  without 
sage-tea.  It  is  time  it  were  cut,  at  any 
rate. 

Along  this  road  every  one  of  the  old 
farmhouses  has  at  least  one  tall  bush  of 
white  roses  by  the  door,  —  a  most  lovely 
sight,  with  buds  and  blossoms  and  un- 
vexed  green  leaves.  I  wish  that  I  knew 
the  history  of  them,  and  whence  the 
first  bush  was  brought.  Perhaps  from 
England  itself,  like  a  red  rose  that  I 
know  in  Kittery,  and  the  new  shoots 
from  the  root  were  given  to  one  neigh- 
bor after  another  all  through  the  dis- 
trict. The  bushes  are  slender,  but  they 
grow  tall  without  climbing  against  the 
wall,  and  sway  to  and  fro  in  the  wind 
with  a  grace  of  youth  and  an  inexpressi- 
ble charm  of  beauty.  How  many  lovers 
must  have  picked  them  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, in  all  the  bygone  years,  and  carried 
them  along  the  roads  or  by  the  pasture 
foot-paths,  hiding  them  clumsily  under 
their  Sunday  coats  if  they  caught  sight 
of  any  one  coming.  Here,  too,  where 
the  sea  wind  nips  many  a  young  life 
before  its  prime,  how  often  the  white 
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roses  have  been  put  into  paler  hands, 
and  withered  there ! 

In  spite  of  the  serene  and  placid  look 
of  the  old  houses,  one  who  has  always 
known  them  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
sorrows  of  these  farms  and  their  almost 
undiverted  toil.  Near  the  little  garden- 
er's plot  we  turned  from  the  main  road 
and  drove  through  lately  cleared  wood- 
land up  to  an  old  farmhouse,  high  on  a 
ledgy  hill,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  country  seaward  and  mountainward. 
There  were  few  of  the  once  large  house- 
hold left  there  :  only  the  old  farmer,  who 
was  crippled  by  war  wounds,  active, 
cheerful  man  that  he  was  once,  and  two 
young  orphan  children.  There  has  been 
much  hard  work  spent  on  the  place. 
Every  generation  has  toiled  from  youth 
to  age  without  being  able  to  make  much 
beyond  a  living.  The  dollars  that  can 
be  saved  are  but  few,  and  sickness  and 
death  have  often  brought  their  bitter 
cost.  The  mistress  of  the  farm  was  help- 
less for  many  years;  through  all  the 
summers  and  winters  she  sat  in  her  pil- 
lowed rocking-chair  in  the  plain  room. 
She  could  watch  the  seldom  -  visited 
lane,  and  beyond  it,  a  little  way  across 
the  fields,  were  the  woods ;  besides  these, 
only  the  clouds  in  the  sky.  She  could 
not  lift  her  food  to  her  mouth  ;  she  could 
not  be  her  brother's  working  partner. 
She  never  went  into  another  woman's 
house  to  see  her  works  and  ways,  but 
sat  there,  aching  and  tired,  vexed  by  flies 
and  by  heat,  and  isolated  in  long  storms. 
Yet  the  whole  country-side  neighbored 
her  with  true  affection.  Her  spirit  grew 
stronger  as  her  body  grew  weaker,  and 
the  doctors,  who  grieved  because  they 
could  do  so  little  with  their  skill,  were 
never  confronted  by  that  malady  of  the 
spirit,  a  desire  for  ease  and  laziness, 
which  makes  the  soundest  of  bodies  use- 
less and  complaining.  The  thought  of 
her  blooms  in  one's  mind  like  the  whitest 
of  flowers ;  it  makes  one  braver  and 
more  thankful  to  remember  the  simple 
faith  and  patience  with  which  she  bore 


her  pain  and  trouble.  How  often  she 
must  have  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing for  you  in  return,"  when  she  was 
doing  a  thousand  times  more  than  if, 
like  her  neighbors,  she  followed  the  sim- 
ple round  of  daily  life  !  She  was  doing 
constant  kindness  by  her  example  ;  but 
nobody  can  tell  the  woe  of  her  long  days 
and  nights,  the  solitude  of  her  spirit,  as 
she  was  being  lifted  by  such  hard  ways 
to  the  knowledge  of  higher  truth  and  ex- 
perience. Think  of  her  pain  when,  one 
after  another,  her  housemates  fell  ill  and 
died,  and  she  could  not  tend  them  !  And 
now,  in  the  same  worn  chair  where  she 
lived  and  slept  sat  her  brother,  helpless 
too,  thinking  of  her,  and  missing  her 
more  than  if  she  had  been  sometimes 
away  from  home,  like  other  women. 
Even  a  stranger  would  miss  her  in  the 
house. 

There  sat  the  old  farmer,  looking 
down  the  lane  in  his  turn,  bearing  his 
afflictions  with  a  patient  sternness  that 
may  have  been  born  of  watching  his 
sister's  serenity.  There  was  a  half- 
withered  white  rose  lying  within  his 
reach.  Some  days  nobody  came  up  the 
lane,  and  the  wild  birds  that  ventured 
near  the  house  and  the  clouds  that  blew 
over  were  his  only  entertainment.  He 
had  a  fine  face,  of  the  older  New  Eng- 
land type,  clean-shaven  and  strong-fea- 
tured, —  a  type  that  is  fast  passing  away. 
He  might  have  been  a  Cumberland 
dalesman,  such  were  his  dignity,  and 
self-possession,  and  English  soberness  of 
manner.  His  large  frame  was  built  for 
hard  work,  for  lifting  great  weights  and 
pushing  his  plough  through  new-cleared 
land.  We  felt  at  home  together,  and 
each  knew  many  things  that  the  other 
did  of  earlier  days,  and  of  losses  that 
had  come  with  time.  I  remembered 
coming  to  the  old  house  often  in  my 
childhood  ;  it  was  in  this  very  farm  lane 
that  I  first  saw  anemones,  and  learned 
what  to  call  them.  After  we  drove 
away,  this  crippled  man  must  have 
thought  a  long  time  about  my  elders  and 
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bettors,  as  if  he  were  reading  their  story 
out  of  a  book.  I  suppose  he  has  hauled 
many  a  stick  of  timber  pine  down  for 
the  ship-yards,  and  gone  through  the 
village  so  early  in  the  winter  morning 
that  I,  waking  in  my  warm  bed,  only 
heard  the  sleds  creak  through  the  frozen 
snow  as  the  slow  oxen  plodded  by. 

Near  the  house  a  trout  brook  comes 
plashing  over  the  ledges.  At  one  place 
there  is  a  most  exquisite  waterfall,  to 
which  neither  painter's  brush  nor  wri- 
ter's pen  can  do  justice.  The  sunlight 
falls  through  flickering  leaves  into  the 
deep  glen,  and  makes  the  foam  whiter 
and  the  brook  more  golden-brown.  You 
can  hear  the  merry  noise  of  it  all  night, 
all  day,  in  the  house.  A  little  way 
above  the  farmstead  it  comes  through 
marshy  ground,  which  I  fear  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  illness  and  sorrow  to 
the  poor,  troubled  family.  I  had  a  thrill 
of  pain,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  brook 
was  mocking  at  all  that  trouble  with  its 
wild  carelessness  and  loud  laughter,  as 
it  hurried  away  down  the  glen. 

When  we  had  said  good-by  and  were 
turning  the  horses  away,  there  suddenly 
appeared  in  a  foot-path  that  led  down 
from  one  of  the  green  hills  the  young 
grand-niece,  just  coming  home  from 
school.  She  was  as  quick  as  a  bird,  and 
as  shy  in  her  little  pink  gown,  and  bal- 
anced herself  on  one  foot,  like  a  flower. 
The  brother  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
orphans ;  he  was  the  old  man's  delight 
and  dependence  by  day,  while  his  hired 
man  was  afield.  The  sober  country  boy 
had  learned  to  wait  and  tend,  and  the 
young  people  were  indeed  a  joy  in  that 
lonely  household.  There  was  no  sign 
that  they  ever  played  like  other  chil- 
dren, —  no  truckle-cart  in  the  yard,  no 
doll,  no  bits  of  broken  crockery  in  order 
on  a  rock.  They  had  learned  a  fashion 
of  life  from  their  elders,  and  already 
could  lift  and  carry  their  share  of  the 
burdens  of  life. 

It  was  a  country  of  wild  flowers  ;  the 
last  of  the  columbines  were  clinging  to 


the  hillsides  ;  down  in  the  small,  fenced 
meadows  belonging  to  the  farm  were 
meadew  rue  just  coming  in  flower,  and 
red  and  white  clover  ;  the  golden  butter- 
cups were  thicker  than  the  grass,  while 
many  mulleins  were  standing  straight 
and  slender  among  the  pine  stumps, 
with  their  first  blossoms  atop.  Rud- 
beckias  had  found  their  way  in,  and 
appeared  more  than  ever  like  bold  for- 
eigners. Their  names  should  be  trans- 
lated into  country  speech,  and  the  chil- 
dren ought  to  call  them  "  rude-beckies," 
by  way  of  relating  them  to  bouncing- 
bets  and  sweet-williams.  The  pasture 
grass  was  green  and  thick  after  the 
plentiful  rains,  and  the  busy  cattle  took 
little  notice  of  us  as  they  browsed 
steadily  and  tinkled  their  pleasant  bells. 
Looking  off,  the  smooth,  round  back  of 
Great  Hill  caught  the  sunlight  with  its 
fields  of  young  grain,  and  all  the  long, 
wooded  slopes  and  valleys  were  fresh 
and  fair  in  the  June  weather,  away  to- 
ward the  blue  New  Hampshire  hills  on 
the  northern  horizon.  Seaward  stood 
Agamenticus,  dark  with  its  pitch  pines, 
and  the  far  sea  itself,  blue  and  calm, 
ruled  the  uneven  country  with  its  un- 
changeable line. 

Out  on  the  white  rose  road  again,  we 
saw  more  of  the  rose  -  trees  than  ever, 
and  now  and  then  a  carefully  tended 
flower  garden,  always  delightful  to  see 
and  to  think  about.  They  are  not  made 
by  merely  looking  through  a  florist's 
catalogue,  and  ordering  this  or  that  new 
seedling  and  a  proper  selection  of  bulbs 
or  shrubs  ;  everything  in  a  country  gar- 
den has  its  history  and  personal  associa- 
tion. The  old  bushes,  the  perennials,  are 
apt  to  have  most  tender  relationship  with 
the  hands  that  planted  them  long  ago. 
There  is  a  constant  exchange  of  such 
treasures  between  the  neighbors,  and  in 
the  spring  slips  and  cuttings  may  be 
seen  rooting  on  the  window  ledges,  while 
the  house  plants  give  endless  work  all 
winter  long,  since  they  need  careful  pro- 
tection against  frost  in  long  nights  of 
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the  severe  weather.  A  flower  -  loving 
woman  brings  back  from  every  one  of 
her  infrequent  journeys  some  treasure 
of  flower-seeds  or  a  huge  miscellaneous 
nosegay.  Time  to  work  in  the  little 
plot  of  pleasure-ground  is  hardly  won 
by  the  busy  mistress  of  the  farmhouse. 
The  most  appealing  collection  of  flower- 
ing plants  and  vines  that  I  ever  saw 
was  in  Virginia,  once,  above  the  exquisite 
valley  spanned  by  the  Natural  Bridge, 
far  too  little  known  or  praised.  I  had 
noticed  an  old  log  house,  as  I  learned 
to  know  the  outlook  from  the  picturesque 
hotel,  and  was  sure  that  it  must  give  a 
charming  view  from  its  perch  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill. 

One  day  I  went  there,  —  one  April 
day,  when  the  whole  landscape  was  full  of 
color  from  the  budding  trees,  —  and  be- 
fore I  could  look  at  the  view  I  caught 
sight  of  some  rare  vines,  already  in  leaf, 
about  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  cabin. 
Then  across  the  low  paling  I  saw  the 
brilliant  colors  of  tulips  and  daffodils,  and 
the  most  exquisite  narcissus.  There  were 
many  rose-bushes  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  top 
of  the  hill  had  been  a  flower  garden, 
once  well  cared  for  and  carefully  or- 
dered. It  was  all  the  work  of  an  old 
woman  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  who  had 
been  busy  with  the  cares  of  life,  and  a 
very  hard  worker ;  yet  I  was  told  that 
to  gratify  her  love  for  flowers  she 
would  often  go  afoot  many  miles  over 
those  rough  Virginia  roads,  with  some 
root  or  cutting  from  her  own  garden  to 
barter  for  a  new  rose  or  a  brighter  blos- 
som of  some  sort,  with  which  she  would 
return  in  triumph.  I  fancied  that  some- 
times she  had  to  go  by  night  on  these 
charming  quests.  I  could  see  her  busi- 
ness-like, small  figure  setting  forth  down 
the  steep  path,  when  she  had  a  good 
conscience  toward  her  housekeeping  and 
the  children  were  in  order  to  be  left. 
I  am  sure  that  her  friends  thought  of 
her  when  they  were  away  from  home 
and  could  bring  her  an  offering  of  some- 
thing rare.  Alas,  she  had  grown  too 


old  and  feeble  to  care  for  her  dear  blos- 
soms any  longer,  and  had  been  forced 
to  go  to  live  with  a  married  son.  I  dare 
say  that  she  was  thinking  of  her  garden 
that  very  day,  and  wondering  if  this  tiling 
or  that  were  not  in  bloom,  and  perhaps 
had  a  heartache  at  the  thought  that  her 
tenants,  the  careless  colored  children, 
might  tread  the  young  shoots  of  peony 
and  rose,  and  make  havoc  in  the  herb- 
bed.  It  was  an  uncommon  collection, 
made  by  years  of  patient  toil  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

I  thought  of  that  deserted  Southern 
garden  as  I  followed  my  own  New  Eng- 
land road.  The  flower  plots  were  in  gay 
bloom  all  along  the  way ;  almost  every 
house  had  some  flowers  before  it,  some- 
times carefully  fenced  about  by  stakes 
and  barrel  staves  from  the  miscreant 
hens  and  chickens  which  lurked  every- 
where, and  liked  a  good  scratch  and 
fluffing  in  soft  earth  this  year  as  well  as 
any  other.  The  world  seemed  full  of 
young  life.  There  were  calves  tethered 
in  pleasant  shady  spots,  and  puppies  and 
kittens  adventuring  from  the  door-ways. 
The  trees  were  full  of  birds  :  bobolinks, 
and  cat-birds,  and  yellow-hammers,  and 
golden  robins,  and  sometimes  a  thrush, 
for  the  afternoon  was  wearing  late.  We 
passed  the  spring  which  once  marked  the 
boundary  where  three  towns  met,  —  Ber- 
wick, York,  and  Wells,  —  a  famous  spot 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country, 
but  many  of  its  old  traditions  are  now 
forgotten.  One  of  the  omnipresent  regi- 
cides of  Charles  the  First  is  believed  to 
have  hidden  himself  for  a  long  time 
under  a  great  rock  close  by.  The  story 
runs  that  he  made  his  miserable  home 
in  this  den  for  several  years,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  record  that  more 
than  three  of  the  regicides  escaped  to 
this  country,  and  their  wanderings  are 
otherwise  accounted  for.  There  is  a 
firm  belief  that  one  of  them  came  to 
York,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  many  per- 
sons now  living  there,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  can  have  been  the  hero  of 
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the  Baker's  Spring  hermitage  beside. 
We  stopped  to  drink  some  of  the  deli- 
cious water,  which  never  fails  to  flow 
cold  and  clear  under  the  shade  of  a 
great  oak,  and  were  amused  with  the 
sight  of  a  flock  of  gay  little  country 
children  who  passed  by  in  deep  conver- 
sation. What  could  such  atoms  of  hu- 
manity be  talking  about  ?  "  Old  times," 
said  John,  the  master  of  horse,  with  in- 
stant decision. 

We  met  now  and  then  a  man  or  wo- 
man, who  stopped  to  give  us  hospitable 
greeting ;  but  there  was  no  staying  for 
visits,  lest  the  daylight  might  fail  us.  It 
was  delightf  ul  to  find  this  old-established 
neighborhood  so  tlmving  and  populous, 
for  a  few  days  before  I  had  driven  over 
three  miles  of  road,  and  passed  only  one 
house  that  was  tenanted,  and  six  cellars 
or  crumbling  chimneys  where  good  farm- 
houses had  been,  the  lilacs  blooming  in 
solitude,  and  the  fields,  cleared  with  so 
much  difficulty  a  century  or  two  ago, 
all  going  back  to  the  original  woodland 
from  which  they  were  won.  What  would 
the  old  farmers  say  to  see  the  fate  of 
their  worthy  bequest  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration ?  They  would  wag  their  heads 
sorrowfully,  with  sad  foreboding. 

After  we  had  passed  more  woodland 
and  a  well-known  quarry,  where,  for  a 
wonder,  the  derrick  was  not  creaking 
and  not  a  single  hammer  was  clinking 
at  the  stone  wedges,  we  did  not  see  any 
one  hoeing  in  the  fields,  as  we  had  seen 
so  many  on  the  white  rose  road,  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  hills.  Presently  we  met 
two  or  three  people  walking  sedately, 
clad  in  their  best  clothes.  There  was 
a  subdued  air  of  public  excitement  and 
concern,  and  one  of  us  remembered  that 
there  had  been  a  death  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  this  was  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
The  man  had  been  known  to  us  in  for- 
mer years.  We  had  an  instinct  to  hide 
our  unsympathetic  pleasuring,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  fol- 
low our  homeward  road  straight  by  the 
house. 


The  occasion  was  nearly  ended  by 
this  time  :  the  borrowed  chairs  were  be- 
ing set  out  into  the  yard  in  little  groups  ; 
even  the  funeral  supper  had  been  eaten, 
and  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  near 
relatives  of  the  departed  man  were  just 
going  home.  The  new  grave  showed 
plainly  out  in  the  green  field  near  by. 
He  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
families  of  the  region,  long  settled  on 
this  old  farm  by  the  narrow  river ;  they 
had  given  their  name  to  a  bridge,  and  the 
bridge  had  christened  the  meeting-house 
which  stood  close  by.  We  were  much 
struck  by  the  solemn  figure  of  the  mo- 
ther, a  very  old  woman,  as  she  walked 
toward  her  own  home  with  some  of  her 
remaining  children.  I  had  not  thought 
to  see  her  again,  knowing  her  great  age 
and  infirmity.  She  was  like  a  presence 
out  of  the  last  century,  tall  and  still 
erect,  dark-eyed  and  of  striking  features, 
and  a  firm  look  not  modern,  but  as  if 
her  mind  were  still  set  upon  an  earlier 
and  simpler  scheme  of  life.  An  air 
of  dominion  cloaked  her  finely.  She 
had  long  been  queen  of  her  surround- 
ings and  law-giver  to  her  great  family. 
Royalty  is  a  quality,  one  of  Nature's  gifts, 
and  there  one  might  behold  it  as  truly 
as  if  Victoria  Regina  Imperatrix  had 
passed  by.  The  natural  instincts  com- 
mon to  humanity  were  there  undisguised, 
unconcealed,  simply  accepted.  We  had 
seen  a  royal  progress  ;  she  was  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  that  rural  society  ;  as  you 
looked  at  the  little  group,  you  could  see 
her  only.  Now  that  she  came  abroad 
so  rarely,  her  presence  was  not  without 
deep  significance,  and  so  she  took  her 
homeward  way  with  a  primitive  kind 
of  majesty. 

It  was  evident  that  the  neighborhood 
was  in  great  excitement  and  quite  thrown 
out  of  its  usual  placidity.  An  acquaint- 
ance came  from  a  small  house  farther 
down  the  road,  and  we  stopped  for  a 
word  with  him.  We  spoke  of  the  fu- 
neral, and  were  told  something  of  the 
man  who  had  died.  "  Yes,  and  there  's  a 
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man  lay  in'  very  sick  here,"  said  our 
friend  in  an  excited  whisper.  "He 
won't  last  but  a  day  or  two.  There  's 
another  man  buried  yesterday  that  was 
struck  by  lightnin',  comin'  home  acrost 
a  field  when  that  great  shower  begun. 
The  lightnin'  stove  through  his  hat  and 
run  down  all  over  him,  and  ploughed 
a  spot  in  the  ground."  There  was  a 
knot  of  people  about  the  door ;  the  min- 
ister of  that  scattered  parish  stood  among 
them,  and  they  all  looked  at  us  eagerly, 
as  if  we  too  might  be  carrying  news  of 
a  fresh  disaster  through  the  country-side. 
Somehow  the  melancholy  tales  did 
not  touch  our  sympathies  as  they  ought, 
and  we  could  not  see  the  pathetic  side 
of  them  as  at  another  time,  the  day  was 
so  full  of  cheer  and  the  sky  and  earth 
so  glorious.  The  very  fields  looked 
busy  with  their  early  summer  growth, 
the  horses  began  to  think  of  the  clack 
of  the  oat-bin  cover,  and  we  were  hur- 
ried along  between  the  silvery  willows 
and  the  rustling  alders,  taking  time  to 
gather  a  handful  of  stray-away  conserve 
roses  by  the  road-side  ;  and  where  the 
highway  made  a  long  bend  eastward 
among  the  farms,  two  of  us  left  the  car- 
riage, and  followed  a  foot-path  along  the 
green  river  bank  and  through  the  pas- 
tures, coming  out  to  the  road  again  only 
a  minute  later  than  the  horses.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  old  Indian  trail  followed 
from  the  salmon  falls  farther  down  the 
river,  where  the  up-country  Indians 
came  to  dry  the  plentiful  fish  for  their 
winter  supplies.  I  have  traced  the  great- 
er part  of  this  deep- worn  foot-path,  which 
goes  straight  as  an  arrow  across  the 
country,  the  first  day's  trail  being  from 
the  falls  (where  Mason's  settlers  came 
in  1627,  and  built  their  Great  Works  of 
a  saw-mill  with  a  gang  of  saws,  and 
presently  a  grist-mill  beside)  to  Emery's 
Bridge.  I  should  like  to  follow  the  old 
foot-path  still  farther.  I  found  part  of 
it  by  accident  a  long  time  ago.  Once, 
as  you  came  close  to  the  river,  you 
were  sure  to  find  fishermen  scattered 


along,  —  sometimes  I  myself  have  been 
discovered  ;  but  it  is  not  much  use  to  go 
fishing  any  more.  If  some  public-spir- 
ited person  would  kindly  be  the  Frank 
Buckland  of  New  England,  and  try  to 
have  the  laws  enforced  that  protect  the 
inland  fisheries,  he  would  do  his  country 
great  service.  Years  ago  there  were 
so  many  salmon  that,  as  an  enthusiastic 
old  friend  once  assured  me,  "  you  could 
walk  across  on  them  below  the  falls ;  " 
but  now  they  are  unknown,  simply  be- 
cause certain  substances  which  would 
enrich  the  farms  are  thrown  from  fac- 
tories and  tanneries  into  our  clear  New 
England  streams.  Good  river  fish  are 
growing  very  scarce.  The  smelt,  and 
bass,  and  shad  have  all  left  this  upper 
branch  of  the  Piscataqua,  as  the  salmon 
left  it  long  ago,  and  the  supply  of  one 
necessary  sort  of  good  cheap  food  is  lost 
to  a  growing  community,  for  the  lack 
of  a  little  thought  and  care  in  the  fac- 
tory companies  and  saw-mills,  and  the 
building  in  some  cases  of  fish-ways  over 
the  dams.  I  think  that  the  need  of 
preaching  against  this  bad  economy  is 
very  great.  The  sight  of  a  proud  lad 
with  a  string  of  undersized  trout  will 
scatter  half  the  idlers  in  town  into  the 
pastures  next  day,  but  everybody  pa- 
tiently accepts  the  depopulation  of  a  fine 
clear  river,  where  the  tide  comes  fresh 
from  the  sea  to  be  tainted  by  the  spoiled 
stream,  which  started  from  its  mountain 
sources  as  pure  as  heart  could  wish. 
Man  has  done  his  best  to  ruin  the  world 
he  lives  in,  one  is  tempted  to  say  at  im- 
pulsive first  thought ;  but  after  all,  as 
I  mounted  the  last  hill  before  reaching 
the  village,  the  houses  took  on  a  new 
look  of  comfort  and  pleasantness,  the 
fields  that  I  knew  so  well  were  a  fresh- 
er green  than  before,  the  sun  was  down, 
and  the  provocations  of  the  day  seemed 
very  slight  compared  to  the  satisfaction. 
I  believed  that  with  a  little  more  time 
we  should  grow  wiser  about  our  fish  and 
other  things  beside. 

It  will  be  good  to  remember  the  white 
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rose  road  and  its  quietness  in  many  a  but  I  have  seldom  spent  an  afternoon  so 
busy  town  day  to  come.  As  I  think  of  full  of  pleasure  and  fresh  and  delighted 
these  slight  sketches,  I  wonder  if  they  consciousness  of  the  possibilities  of  rural 
will  have  to  others  a  tinge  of  sadness  ;  life. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


THE  SECRET. 

I  HAVE  heard  a  fearful  secret : 
To  the  Shah  I  will  not  tell  it ; 
I  will  hide  it  from  my  sweetheart, 
From  iny  merry,  dear  companions, 
When  they  ask. 

This  it  is  :     The  clod  I  trample 
Was  the  skull  of  Alexander, 
And  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
In  the  veins  of  haughty  princes 
Once  ran  red. 

And  the  dust-clouds  of  the  desert 
Were  the 'lips  of  lovely  women  : 
Where  are  they,  and  they  who  kissed  them  ? 
Power  dies,  and  beauty  passes,  — 
Naught  abides. 

Where  is  Jamshyd,  and  his  beaker? 
Solomon,  and  where  his  mirror  ? 
Which  of  all  the  wise  professors 
Knows  when  Kaus  and  Jamshyd  flourished,  — 
Who  can  tell? 

They  were  mighty,  yet  they  vanished ; 
Names  are  all  they  left  behind  them : 
Glory  first,  and  then  an  echo ; 
Then  the  very  echo  hushes,  — 

All  is  still. 

O  my  Shah,  ask  not  my  secret ! 
Sweetheart,  I  must  hide  it  from  you ! 
They  who  hear  it  are  not  merry  : 
Power  dies,  and  beauty  passes,  — 
Naught  abides. 

W.  H.  Thayer. 
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AMERICANS   AT  THE   FIRST   BASTILLE  CELEBRATION. 


THE  centenary  celebration  of  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille  has  been  observed  this 
year  with  pomp  and  ceremony  by  great 
multitudes  both  of  Frenchmen  and  for- 
eigners, among  whom  the  American 
contingent  was  very  noticeable.  Ninety- 
nine  years  ago  the  first  Bastille  anni- 
versary was  exciting  an  almost  equally 
universal  interest,  and  the  Champ  de 
Mars  was  the  scene  of  unexampled  en- 
thusiasm. Foreigners  of  all  nations  had 
been  eager  to  witness  that  scene,  and 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1790,  Anacharsis 
(then  John  Baptist)  Cloots  and  his  thir- 
ty-five colleagues,  the  "  deputation  du 
genre  humain"  waited  on  the  Assem- 
bly to  bespeak  a  place  at  the  festival. 
The  United  States  were  not  represented 
in  that  deputation.  Either  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Paris  did  not  think  that  the 
tone  of  Cloots's  address  befitted  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  people  who  had  been 
assisted  by  Louis  XVI.  in  gaining  their 
independence,  or  they  preferred  to  ap- 
pear by  themselves.  At  the  morning 
sitting  of  the  10th  of  July,  the  presi- 
dent, the  Marquis  de  Bonnay,  announced 
that  "  Paul  Jones  and  other  North 
Americans  "  had  solicited  admission  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  he  was  direct- 
ed to  reply  that  the  Assembly  would  be 
glad  to  see  them  there.  Some  misun- 
derstanding must,  however,  have  existed 
as  to  this  semi-private  or  perfunctory 
application,  for  at  the  evening  sitting  a 
deputation  presented  itself,  consisting, 
according  to  the  official  minutes,  of 
G.  Howell,  Alexander  Contee,1  N.  Har- 
rison, James  Swan,2  Benjamin  Jarvis, 
John  Anderson,  Joel  Barlow,  W.  H. 
Vernon,  Samuel  Blackden,  F.  L.  Tan- 
cy  (?),  Thomas  Appleton,  Paul  Jones. 

The  spokesman  was  Vernon,  whose 
courtly  manners,  which  earned  him  in 
his  native  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  sobriquet 
1  Misprinted  Contee. 


of  "  Count  Vernon,"  had  probably  rec- 
ommended him  for  this  distinction,  but 
the  address  had  in  all  probability  been 
drawn  up  by  Barlow,  and  it  was  in  these 
terms  :  — 

"  Struck  with  admiration  at  the  devel- 
opment and  extension  of  their  principles 
in  this  happy  country,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  now  in  Paris 
ardently  solicit  the  favor  of  approach- 
ing the  sacred  altar  of  liberty,  and  of 
testifying  to  the  National  Assembly  the 
warm  gratitude  and  profound  respect 
merited  by  the  founders  of  a  great  peo- 
ple and  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  The  western  star  which  is  shed- 
ding its  light  on  distant  shores  unites  its 
rays  with  those  of  the  glorious  sun 
which  is  pouring  floods  of  light  on  the 
French  Empire,  to  enlighten,  eventually, 
the  universe.  The  force  of  truth  is  ir- 
resistible, and  the  celerity  of  its  pro- 
gress is  beyond  all  calculation.  We  be- 
lieved and  we  sincerely  desired  that  the 
blessings  of  liberty  would  be  one  day 
appreciated;  that  the  nations  would 
emerge  from  their  lethargy,  and  would 
claim  the  rights  of  man  with  a  voice 
which  could  not  be  stifled.  We  believed 
that  the  luxury  and  passion  of  ruling 
would  lose  their  illusory  charm ;  that 
those  chiefs,  those  kings,  those  gods  of 
the  earth,  would  renounce  the  idolatrous 
distinctions  lavished  upon  them,  in  order 
to  mingle  with  their  fellow-citizens  and 
rejoice  at  their  happiness.  We  believed 
that  religion  would  divest  itself  of  its 
borrowed  terrors,  and  would  reject  the 
murderous  arms  of  intolerance  and  fa- 
naticism, in  order  to  take  up  the  sceptre 
of  peace.  These  events  are  now  hasten- 
ing in  a  surprising  manner,  and  we  ex- 
perience an  inexpressible  and  till  now 
unknown  delight  at  finding  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  this  venerable  assembly 
2  Misprinted  Sevan. 
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of  the  heroes  of  humanity,  who  with  so 
much  success  have  fought  in  the  fields 
of  truth  and  virtue.  May  the  pleasing 
emotions  of  a  satisfied  conscience  and 
the  benediction*  of  a  happy  and  grate- 
ful people  be  the  reward  of  your  gener- 
ous efforts  !  May  the  patriot  king  who 
has  so  nobly  sacrificed  with  you  upon 
the  altar  of  the  country  ultimately 
share  the  fruits  !  The  monarch  who, 
in  beginning  his  career,  threw  his  bless- 
ings on  distant  regions  was  well  worthy 
of  exchanging  the  seductive  lustre  of 
arbitrary  power  for  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  regener- 
ated France  he  may  well  be  called  king 
of  the  French,  but  in  the  language  of 
the  universe  he  will  be  the  first  king  of 
men.  We  have  but  one  desire  :  it  is  that 
you  would  kindly  grant  us  the  honor 
of  attending  the  august  ceremony  which 
is  to  insure  forever  the  happiness  of 
France.  When  the  French  fought  and 
shed  their  blood  with  us  under  the  stan- 
dard of  liberty,  they  taught  us  to  love  it. 
Now  that  the  establishment  of  the  same 
principles  brings  us  nearer  together  and 
tightens  our  bonds,  we  can  find  in  our 
hearts  only  the  pleasing  sentiments  of 
brothers  and  fellow-citizens.  It  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  altar  where  the 
representatives  and  citizen  soldiers  of  a 
vast  and  powerful  empire  will  pronounce 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation,  to  the 
law,  and  to  the  king  that  we  shall  swear 
everlasting  friendship  to  the  French,  — 
yes,  to  all  Frenchmen  faithful  to  the 
principles  which  you  have  consecrated  ; 
for  like  you  we  cherish  liberty,  like  you 
we  love  peace." 

The  president  replied  :  — 

"  It  was  by  helping  you  to  conquer 
liberty  that  the  French  learned  to  un- 
derstand and  love  it.  The  hands  which 
went  to  burst  your  fetters  were  not  made 
to  wear  them  themselves  ;  but,  more  for- 
tunate than  you,  it  is  our  king  himself, 
it  is  a  patriot  and  citizen  king,  who  has 
called  us  to  the  happiness  which  we  are 
enjoying,  —  that  happiness  which  has  cost 


us  merely  sacrifices,  but  which  you  paid 
for  with  torrents  of  blood.  Two  differ- 
ent paths  have  led  us  to  the  same  goal. 
Courage  broke  your  chains  ;  reason  has 
made  ours  fall  off.  Through  you  liberty 
has  founded  its  empire  in  the  west,  but 
in  the  east  also  it  has  innumerable  sub- 
jects, and  its  throne  now  rests  on  the 
two  worlds.  The  National  Assembly  re- 
ceives with  pleasing  satisfaction  the  fra- 
ternal homage  rendered  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  now 
present.  May  they  still  call  us  brothers  ! 
May  Americans  and  French  be  only  one 
people  !  United  in  heart,  united  in  prin- 
ciples, the  National  Assembly  will  see 
them  with  pleasure  united  in  that  na- 
tional festival  which  is  about  to  furnish 
a  spectacle  hitherto  unknown  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  National  Assembly  offers 
you  the  honors  of  the  sitting." 

How  deceptive,  alas,  were  the  expec- 
tations thus  indulged  in !  Scarcely  a 
year  had  passed  before  the  Marquis  de 
Bonnay  was  a  fugitive.  Formerly  page 
to  Louis  XVI.,  a  ready  versifier,  popu- 
lar in  fashionable  society,  he  soon  took 
alarm  at  the  serious  character  assumed 
by  the  Revolution,  and  on  the  king  be- 
ing brought  back  a  virtual  prisoner  from 
Varennes  he  joined  the  emigres  at  Co- 
blenz.  He  left  behind  him  a  sealed 
packet,  not  to  be  opened,  according  to 
the  label  on  it,  till  his  death,  but  the 
Assembly  broke  the  seals.  It  proved, 
however,  to  contain  love-letters  of  1787, 
from  a  married  princess,  whose  name, 
with  more  delicacy  than  might  in  such 
times  have  been  expected,  was  kept  se- 
cret. The  Assembly  laughed  contemp- 
tuously on  learning  the  real  nature  of 
these  apparently  important  documents. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  love-letter  which, 
brought  to  Caesar  in  the  Senate,  he  was 
forced,  in  order  to  dispel  suspicions,  to 
hand  over  to  the  mockery  of  an  adver- 
sary. Bonnay  remained  in  exile  till  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  was  afterwards 
ambassador  at  Berlin  ;  but  in  1820,  when 
a  second  time  a  widower,  he  dressed  up 
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a  young  secretary  in  woman's  dress  and 
passed  him  off  as  his  wife.  This  freak, 
inexcusable  in  a  septuagenarian,  cost 
him  his  place,  and  he  died  at  Paris  five 
years  subsequently. 

How  Bonnay  must  have  sighed  over 
his  illusions  of  1790  !  The  deputation, 
too,  must  have  been  rudely  disenchant- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  Paul  Jones, 
who  died  before  the  Terror  set  in, 
and  who,  as  Gouverneur  Morris  assures 
us,  all  along  detested  the  Revolution. 
Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  — 
deputation  ?  A  review  of  their  subse- 
quent careers  would  not  lack  interest. 
Much  might  be  said  of  Vernon,  a  wel- 
come visitor  at  the  French  court,  who, 
but  for  a  French  friend  happening  to 
pass,  would  have  been  mobbed  or  even 
hanged  as  an  aristocrat,  and  who  carried 
home  a  collection  of  paintings ;  or  of 
Barlow,  whose  death  was  caused,  or  has- 
tened, by  his  being  involved  in  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow.  I  leave 
these  men,  however,  to  American  wri- 
ters better  acquainted  with  them,  and 
confine  myself  to  Colonel  James  Swan, 
whose  history  is  the  most  curious  and 
probably  the  least  known. 

Swan  was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1754, 
but  went,  in  his  teens,  to  America,  and 
was  clerk  to  a  Boston  merchant.  In- 
dignant at  the  inhumanity  on  board 
slave  ships,  he  published  in  1773  Dis- 
suasions from  the  Slave  Trade.  The 
dispute  with  England  aroused  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  he  was  one  of  the  sham  In- 
dians who  threw  the  tea-chests  into  Bos- 
ton harbor.  He  joined  the  force  raised 
by  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  made 
him  his  aid-de-camp,  and  Swan  was  by 
his  side  when  Warren  fell  at  Bunker 
Hill.  After  holding  some  fiscal  offices, 
he  rejoined  the  army  in  September, 
1776,  as  major  of  artillery,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  occupation  of  the 
heights  of  Dorchester,  whereby  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  busy  in  honoring  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston 
harbor.  He  was  next  secretary  to  the 


War  Committee,  then  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  then  again  in  the 
field.  In  1784  he  wrote  on  the  fisher- 
ies, and  in  1786  he  published  National 
Arithmetic,  an  argument  for  a  closer 
federal  union. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  War  for  In- 
dependence he  had  begun  trading  with 
France,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  that 
country,  where  his  old  friends,  Lafayette 
and  others,  assisted  him  in  procuring 
favorable  terms  for  American  commerce. 
During  the  dearth  of  1789  he  sent 
large  consignments  of  wheat  to  France. 
Shortly  after  this  he  established  a  rum 
distillery  at  Passy,  just  outside  Paris, 
rum  being  a  spirit  which  had  hitherto 
been  imported  from  England.  How 
long  he  remained  in  Paris  is  not  clear. 
He  had  a  partner  there,  apparently  a 
Frenchman,  named  Dallard.  In  1796 
he  was  back  at  Boston,  where  he  suc- 
cored the  distressed  French  garrisons, 
driven  from  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe.  He  is  said  to  have  been  agent 
to  the  French  government  for  supplies 
from  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  clear  when  he  returned  to 
France,  but  he  had  a  protracted  dispute 
with  a  Hamburg  firm,  Lubbert  &  Du- 
mas, with  whom  he  had  had  dealings 
since  1792.  In  1803,  Dallard,  Swan 
&  Company  acknowledged  a  debt  of 
235,000  francs,  Lubbert  agreeing  that 
payment  should  await  a  settlement  of 
claims  by  Swan  against  the  French  gov- 
ernment. In  1807  an  arbitration  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  Swan  being  ad- 
judged debtor  to  the  amount  of  625,000 
francs.  In  that  year  a  law  was  passed 
whereby  foreigners  not  domiciled  in 
France  might  be  imprisoned  for  debt, 
and  might  be  arrested  pending  the  suit 
if  they  had  not  sufficient  property  in 
France  to  cover  the  claim,  or  if  they 
did  not  give  security.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  had  been  abolished  since  1793,  but 
this  new  law  was  based  on  the  plea  that 
foreigners  were  able  to  leave  their  cred- 
itors in  the  lurch.  In  1808  Swan  was 
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arrested  under  it.  He  had  accepted 
bills  for  600,000  francs,  some  of  which, 
amounting  to  58,000  francs,  had  been 
discounted  by  Paris  bankers,  Audinet  & 
Slingerland.  He  disputed  the  validity 
of  the  arrest,  arguing  that  the  law  was 
not  retrospective ;  but  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1809,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
firmed the  arrest. 

Swan  accordingly  remained  in  prison 
at  St.  Pelagic,  and  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  him  till  1816,  except  legends 
of  his  fitting  up  his  room  luxuriously, 
and  hiring  a  house  just  opposite  for  his 
family,  who  kept  their  carriage,  went 
to  theatres,  and  gave  dinner  parties,  at 
which  a  vacant  chair  was  a  reminder  of 
the  absent  host.  A  discount  must  evi- 
dently be  taken  off  these  stories.  In 
February,  1816,  Swan  petitioned  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  publishing  his 
petition,  as  also  a  letter  to  the  news- 
papers, in  support  of  it.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville,  in  presenting  the  petition,  stated 
that  Swan  had  been  eight  years  in  con- 
finement, and  that  there  had  been  con- 
flicting decisions  as  to  whether  foreign- 
ers enjoyed  after  five  years,  like  natives, 
the  right  of  release.  Piet  replied  that 
the  case  had  been  decided  by  a  Paris 
court,  an  Orleans  coMrt,  and  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  and  that  Swan's  refusal  to 
give  sureties  was  the  cause  of  his  de- 
tention. A  third  speaker,  Pasquier,  re- 
called the  case  of  Lord  Massareene,  who, 
though  possessing  £8000  a  year,  was 
obstinate  enough  to  remain  twenty  years 
in  prison  in  Paris  rather  than  find  sure- 
ties. The  Chamber  refused  to  interfere, 
but  some  months  later  Hyde  introduced 
a  bill  entitling  male  debtors  to  release 
at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  females 
at  sixty,  instead  of  both  having  to  wait 
till  they  were  seventy.  Gambling  and 
usury,  he  had  been  told  by  the  St.  Pela- 
gic authorities,  were  the  principal  causes 
of  incarceration. 

The  bill  was  taken  into  consideration 

1  I  find  traces  only  of  one  daughter,  Sarah 
Webb,  who  was  born  in  1782,  married  William 


(equivalent  to  the  first  reading)  ;  but  in 
January,  1817,  the  government  took  the 
matter  out  of  Hyde's  hands  by  submit- 
ting a  measure  which  raised  the  allow- 
ance to  imprisoned  debtors  from  their 
creditors  to  forty  instead  of  twenty 
francs  a  month,  entitled  them  to  release 
after  three  years  on  payment  of  one 
third  of  the  claim  and  giving  security 
for  the  remainder,  and  made  foreigners, 
like  natives,  entitled  to  release  after  five 
years.  This  last  provision  was  objected 
to  by  Piet,  who  stated  that  a  China- 
man, released  after  five  years,  had  gone 
home.  Other  objections  were  taken  to 
the  bill,  which  was  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  and  was  not  heard  of 
again. 

Swan,  meanwhile,  twice  petitioned  the 
Chamber.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
Portuguese,  named  Matheus,  who,  losing 
5000  louis  in  a  gaming-house,  was  co- 
erced into  signing  bills  for  twenty  times 
the  amount,  and  though  he  offered  to  pay 
much  more  than  the  real  debt  was  at 
St.  Pelagie  with  him  for  five  years,  and 
was  then  released.  His  own  imprison- 
ment he  attributed  to  usury.  He  denied 
the  representations  of  the  Paris  news- 
papers that  he  was  very  rich,  for  the 
700,000  francs  demanded  of  him  would 
consummate  the  ruin  of  his  large  family.1 
Lubbert,  moreover,  he  insisted,  owed 
him  a  larger  sum,  though  the  cross-suit 
had  not  been  tried,  and  he  had  rejected 
veiy  fair  proposals  for  a  compromise. 
Swan  took  his  stand  upon  principle : 
"  Considerations  far  superior  to  interest 
can  alone  dictate  such  conduct,  and  can 
make  a  man  prefer  to  liberty  an  obsti- 
nacy instigated  by  honor  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause."  He  spoke  of  him- 
self as  a  sexagenarian  whom  culpable 
intrigues  had  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
and  whom  legal  quibbles  had  prevented 
from  recovering  it.  He  was  determined 
that  the  claims  on  both  sides  should 
be  fully  investigated,  relying  for  this 

Sullivan,  grandson  of  General  John  Sullivan, 
became  a  widow  in  1839,  and  died  in  1851. 
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on  the  kindness  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Chamber.  He  re- 
proached Piet,  his  opponent's  counsel, 
with  not  having  observed  in  the  Cham- 
ber the  silence  maintained  by  his  own 
advocate,  Perignon,  and  he  twitted  Lub- 
bert  with  having  had  a  relative,  Timo- 
thy Lubbert,  convicted  of  custom-house 
frauds. 

Lubbert  wrote  a  reply,  and  Swan  a 
rejoinder,  after  which  there  is  a  silence 
of  twelve  years.  Swan,  who  in  1817 
had  published  at  Boston  a  pamphlet 
on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, issued  in  1828  Observations  on 
the  Present  State  of  European  Manu- 
factures, Commerce,  and  Finances.  In 
1829  the  duel  was  renewed,  Lubbert 
this  time  dealing  the  first  blow,  and 
Swan  retorting  with  A  Word  in  Reply 
to  the  Pamphlet  Published  by  M.  Lub- 
bert, styling  himself  of  Bordeaux,  but 
a  Citizen  of  Hamburg. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  set  Swan  at 
liberty.  On  the  28th  of  July,  twenty-two 
years  after  he  had  entered  St.  Pelagic, 
a  mob  assailed  the  prison  in  order  to  re- 
lease the  political  captives,  while  a  rising 
took  place  inside.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  debtors,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  forced  their  way  out,  Swan 
among  them  ;  sixty-three  waited  till  the 
next  day ;  and  twenty-six  preferred  re- 
maining within  the  walls.  On  the  31st, 
nineteen  gave  themselves  up  again,  and 
Swan  was  on  his  way  to  do  the  same,  — 
perhaps,  like  the  prisoner  of  Chillon  he 
said, 

"  Even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh,"  — 

when  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  in 
the  Rue  de  1'Echiquier.  He  was  carried 


into  a  house  in  that  street,  and  expired 
there. 

Like  Lord  Massareene,  he  had  a  patri- 
archal beard,  and  must  have  been  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
during  his  three  days  of  liberty.  He 
had  left  the  prison  with  his  comrades 
by  way  of  protest,  but  scorned  the  idea 
of  foiling  his  antagonist  by  unfair  play. 
Fifteen  of  his  old  companions  were  al- 
most immediately  re-arrested  on  the 
restoration  of  order,  one  hundred  and 
one  were  gradually  apprehended,  and 
ninety-six  retained  their  liberty. 

Thus  the  man  who  had  witnessed  and 
exulted  over  the  first  Revolution  just 
lived  to  see  and  benefit  by  the  second. 
Had  he  survived  two  years  longer,  he 
would  have  profited  by  a  new  law,  which 
fixed  ten  years  as  the  maximum  term 
of  imprisonment  for  foreigners,  and  ac- 
corded release  to  septuagenarians.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  sort 
of  life  was  led  by  him  during  his  long 
captivity.  He  must  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bdranger  and  Courier, 
and  have  seen  a  curious  succession  of 
political  offenders,  —  Napoleon's  state 
prisoners,  sixty-eight  of  whom  were  re- 
leased in  1814,  a  crowd  of  Russian  de- 
serters in  1815,  and  so  forth.  If  his 
family  were  in  Paris,  they  doubtless 
had  free  access  to  him.  As  for  his  im- 
placable creditor,  he  was  bound  to  ad- 
vance twenty  francs  a  month  towards 
Swan's  maintenance,  so  that  in  twenty- 
two  years  he  must  have  paid  more  than 
5000  francs.  This  was  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  but  in  point  of  perti- 
nacity the  two  litigants  were  on  a  level. 
Par  nobile  fratrum,  —  or  rather  hos- 
tium. 

J.  G.  Alger. 
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THE  DAY  OF  REST. 


IN  the  hundred  years  of  our  hurrying, 
widening  national  life  we  have  under- 
gone many  changes  from  the  ways  and 
the  thoughts  of  our  fathers,  and  in  no 
case  more  than  in  our  mode  of  observing 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  American 
love  of  liberty  and  action  has  been  mak- 
ing continual  assault  on  our  religious 
traditions,  and  a  casual  observer  might 
say  that  both  tradition  and  religion  have 
suffered  in  consequence.  Yet  it  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  hold  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  past  on  the  American 
people  that,  after  all  these  years,  our  rest- 
less energy  still  yields  so  much  as  it  does 
to  the  claims  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  retains  comparatively  inviolate  a  day 
of  rest  that  may  well  be  the  envy  of  less 
favored  peoples.  It  is  perhaps  equally 
striking  testimony  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  day  itself  ;  while  the  theologian, 
if  so  disposed,  might  find  here  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  unfailing  adaptability 
of  the  ancient  laws  of  God  to  changing 
circumstances  and  advancing  thought. 
For  while  our  manner  of  daily  life  has 
been  revolutionized  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  there  has  been  a  change  hard- 
ly less  marked  in  our  feeling  as  regards 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  have  not 
ceased  to  observe  it. 

We  have  at  last  nearly  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  saying,  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  A  rational  appreciation  of 
the  secular  day  of  rest  has  been  sup- 
planting the  old  idea  of  a  day  for  re- 
ligions observance  alone.  The  "  Lord's 
Day  "  of  our  fathers  has  become  preem- 
inently man's  day  with  us,  and  in  con- 
sidering what  is  the  right  use  of  this 
day,  and  in  taking  legal  measures  for  its 
protection,  it  is  the  needs  of  man,  not 
the  dues  of  God,  that  form  the  basis 
of  our  judgment.  This  would,  in  any 
case,  be  necessary  in  a  civil  state  where 


the  constitution  forbids  the  law  to  in- 
terfere in  matters  of  religion,  even  if 
reason  did  not  demand  it.  But  though 
some  theologians  may  protest  against 
such  an  idea,  it  is  still  true  that  by  act- 
ing consistently  with  the  highest  view  of 
his  own  needs,  in  Sabbath  observance 
as  in  all  else,  man  best  performs  his 
duty  to  God.  If  only  the  ideal  of  man's 
good  be  set  high  enough,  the  most  re- 
ligious will  find  that  in  a  study  of  hu- 
man wants  and  the  varying  capabilities 
of  different  natures  on  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament,  rather 
than  in  an  unswerving  following  of  the 
Hebraic  law,  lies  the  solution  of  the 
problem  how  best  to  use  the  seventh 
day.  On  this  ground,  too,  all  students 
of  man's  welfare,  of  whatever  religion 
or  of  no  religion,  can  meet. 

Thus,  in  resting  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  on  human  needs,  I 
believe  we  have  a  firmer  and  a  broader 
foundation  for  its  observance  and  pres- 
ervation than  had  our  fathers  in  their 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  supposed 
divine  law.  Yet  while  our  views  on  this 
subject  are  more  liberal,  more  enlight- 
ened, and  more  Christian  than  those 
they  have  superseded,  it  is  still  open 
to  question  whether  we  receive  as  much 
benefit  from  our  Sunday  freedom  as  our 
fathers  derived  from  their  stricter  ob- 
servance ;  and  though  the  answer  be 
ready,  that  what  was  best  for  them  would, 
under  our  changed  conditions  of  life,  be 
intolerable  for  us,  it  may  still  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  our  present 
Sunday  observance  has  not  lost  much  of 
that  restf ulness  which  is  its  chief  benefit, 
and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  as  Chris- 
tian toward  our  neighbor  as  it  is  gener- 
ous to  ourselves. 

The  Puritan  kept  Sunday  in  two 
ways  :  positively,  by  worship  ;  negative- 
ly, by  abstinence  from  pleasure.  Ob- 
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servance  by  worship  \ve  retain,  but  plea- 
sure, no  longer  under  the  ban,  has  be- 
come for  many  the  main  object  of  the 
day.  Few  thoughtful  people  will  be 
found  to  regret  this  change  in  popular 
feeling  as  to  Sunday  pleasures,  as  few 
will  deny  that  we  are  in  danger  of  over- 
straining in  the  effort  to  secure  them. 
To  overdo  everything  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  true  American  character, 
and  is  exhibited  quite  as  much  by  the 
religious  with  their  multitude  of  church 
services  as  by  the  iiTeligious  in  running 
after  amusement.  Still  it  is  evident  that 
in  our  diversified,  complex  modern  life 
no  single  method  of  Sunday  keeping 
could  be  either  rightly  prescribed  by 
law,  or  wisely  followed  by  all,  or  even 
by  a  majority,  of  our  people. 

Our  modern  Sunday,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Lord's  Day  of  the  past,  is 
in  theory,  and  should  be  in  fact,  a  day 
of  rest,  —  a  day  for  the  suspension  of 
regular  vocations,  and  an  opportunity 
for  recuperation  and  improvement.  All 
that  promotes  these  two  objects  deserves 
the  approval  and  encouragement  of  so- 
ciety. For  those  who  framed  our  Sun- 
day laws,  with  their  out-door  country 
life  of  physical  toil,  rest  and  worship 
formed  the  simple  and  best  mode  of 
Sabbath  keeping,  —  that  is,  rest  from 
labor  combined  with  mental  refresh- 
ment ;  for  with  them  intellectual  life 
was  chiefly  of  the  spiritual,  or  at  least 
of  the  theological  sort.  There  are  still 
many  whose  manner  of  life  is  such  that 
this  Puritan  idea  seems  to  them  suffi- 
cient, and  it  is  often  hard  for  them  to 
see  why  all  others  should  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  it.  Yet  physical  exercise  is 
just  what  many  a  tired  brain- worker 
needs,  —  what  his  duty  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  for  the  good  of  society,  that 
is  to  say  what  his  duty  to  God,  demands  ; 
and  whether  he  take  this  exercise  on 
foot,  by  bicycle,  or  on  horseback,  who 
has  a  right  to  criticise  him  ?  For  multi- 
tudes in  crowded  cities  fresh  country  air 
is  more  important  than  theology,  and 


certainly  is  no  enemy  to  pure  religion ; 
while  many  a  manual  worker  has  aspira- 
tions above  his  bench  and  tools  which 
only  the  Sunday  opening  of  art  museums 
and  reading-rooms  can  satisfy.  That 
neglected  institution,  the  home,  may 
well  contest  with  the  church  itself  the 
right  to  the  first  place  on  the  day  of 
rest.  Thus,  as  each  welcome  seventh 
day  comes  round,  science  and  religion, 
home  and  field,  all  present  their  claims ; 
and  many  a  hard  toiler  must  find  in 
these  short  hours  of  Sunday  time  for 
all  of  recuperation,  intellectual  pleasures, 
family  life,  and  communion  with  na- 
ture that  his  cramped  existence  knows. 
However  much  this  perpetual  crowding 
in  every  sphere  of  life  is  to  be  regretted, 
under  the  present  social  order  it  seems 
likely  to  continue  for  years  to  come,  and 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  increasingly  rapid  pace 
of  our  Western  civilization  makes  the 
Sunday  respite  an  ever  greater  benefit 
and  a  more  urgent  need ;  while  the 
preservation  of  this  rest-day,  and  the 
protection  of  all  in  their  right  to  enjoy 
it,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
state. 

While,  then,  the  object  of  the  Sunday 
laws  of  our  fathers  was  to  protect  the 
Lord's  Day  from  desecration,  with  us 
their  justification  must  be  the  protection 
of  each  individual  in  his  right  to  his 
regularly  recurring  day  of  rest.  Yet 
the  laws  which  we  use  and  abuse  to-day 
are  the  mutilated  remnants  of  those  of 
old  ;  and  it  is  partly  because  it  was  the 
ecclesiastical  rather  than  the  humane 
spirit  that  directed  their  composition 
and  has  resisted  their  modification,  part- 
ly because  the  relations  of  man  to  man 
have  been  so  vastly  changed  during  the 
past  hundred  years,  that  a  revision  in  a 
new  spirit,  on  new  principles,  is  needed. 
Neither  must  this  revision  be  made  in 
the  careless,  unconsciously  selfish  spirit 
that  has  modified  or  ignored  the  laws  in 
the  past.  In  insisting  on  liberty  of  ao- 
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tion  as  well  as  of  conscience,  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  our  manner  of  using  our 
Sunday  freedom  often  deprives  others 
of  theirs.  A  hundred  years  ago,  or  even 
fifty  years  ago,  there  was  little  danger 
of  this.  Then,  nearly  every  man  was 
his  own  master,  and  could  work  or  not 
on  Sunday,  as  he  pleased.  In  our  pre- 
sent social  system,  the  employed  are  the 
multitude,  the  employers  the  few.  The 
enlargement  and  concentration  of  indus- 
try have  reduced  to  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  community  the  number  of 
those  who  can  decide  the  question  of 
Sunday  labor  for  themselves.  In  this 
way  it  has  naturally  come  about  that  the 
avarice  of  employers  combined  with  the 
selfishness  of  the  public  has  been  grad- 
ually depriving  more  and  more  of  the 
workers,  and  often  the  hardest  workers, 
of  their  rest-day. 

If  our  Sunday,  then,  is  to  be  preserved, 
it  must  have  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Yet  experience  has  shown  clearly  enough 
that  law  avails  little  without  the  support 
of  public  sentiment.  That  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  do 
appreciate  their  day  of  rest,  and  desire 
to  protect  it,  I  think  is  beyond  dispute. 
The  petition  lately  presented  to  Con- 
gress, known  as  the  "  fourteen-million 
petition,"  though  it  had  by  no  means  that 
number  of  actual  signers,  probably  rep- 
resented the  sentiments  of  almost  every 
one  of  those  whose  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives signed  it  for  them,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  personally  affixed  their 
names.  The  main  support  of  this  peti- 
tion was'  from  the  churches  and  the 
working  classes ;  notably  from  those 
who,  like  the  locomotive  engineers,  pray 
for  the  restoration  of  a  Sunday  already 
lost.  The  strongest  support,  too,  came 
from  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  greatest  encroachments  have  already 
been  made  on  the  true  liberty  of  the 
day. 

This  evidence  that  the  people  desire 
to  preserve  the  American  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  justifies  such  laws  as  experi- 


ence proves  needful  to  protect  those  who 
are  not  wholly  their  own  masters  in 
their  right  to  its  enjoyment.  Of  course 
the  business  of  the  law  is  merely  to  pro- 
tect ;  it  has  no  right  to  compel  any 
particular  mode  of  Sunday  observance. 
This  circumstance  affords  the  pretext 
for  a  very  plausible  attack  on  laws  for- 
bidding Sunday  labor.  Some  one  who 
is  ambitious  to  outstrip  his  competitors, 
or  more  frequently  one  who  wishes  some 
personal  service  performed  for  him,  ex- 
claims :  "  Shall  I  be  forbidden  to  open 
my  store  on  Sunday  if  I  want  to  ?  "  or, 
"  Is  it  a  crime  for  me  to  be  shaved  on 
Sunday  morning,  of  all  mornings  in  the 
week  ?  "  "  What  right  has  the  law  to 
forbid  a  man  to  work  on  Sunday  ? " 
The  law  has  no  right  in  itself  to  forbid 
a  man  to  work,  but  it  has  a  right  to  say 
that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  work  ; 
and  it  must  recognize  the  fact  that  com- 
pulsion is  of  two  kinds,  that  of  employ- 
ers and  that  of  competitors ;  while  be- 
hind them  both  is  the  stronger  compul- 
sion of  the  public,  selfishly  demanding 
that  certain  services  be  performed  for 
it,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  those  who 
must  perform  them.  Consequently,  to 
protect  those  engaged  in  any  occupation 
from  the  compulsion  of  competitors,  and 
to  protect  employees  from  their  employ- 
ers, the  law  may  forbid  men  to  work ;  and 
to  protect  both  employers  and  employed 
from  the  heedless  selfishness  of  the 
public,  it  may  require  men  to  dispense 
with  certain  unessential  personal  services 
which  necessitate  the  labor  of  others. 

We  are  more  thoughtless  than  really 
selfish  in  this  matter.  We  do  not  wish 
our  mere  convenience  on  Sunday  to  cost 
another's  toil,  but  we  too  readily  over- 
look the  fact  that  for  us  to  do  what  we 
please  means  that  others,  who  have  not 
our  liberty  of  choice,  shall  not  do  what 
they  please.  Tonsor  assures  us  that  he 
is  happy  to  accommodate  us  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  we  forget  that  his  obli- 
gingness compels  his  ninety-nine  reluc- 
tant competitors  to  open  shop  also ;  or 
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that  very  likely  Tonsor  himself,  as  head 
of  his  establishment,  is  enjoying  a  Sun- 
day paper,  while  one  of  his  employees 
makes  us  presentable  for  church.  The 
fact  that  some  work  must  be  done  on 
Sunday  makes  us  careless  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  essential  and  the  unes- 
sential. Where  we  ought  to  study  care- 
fully to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  we  too  often  ask  for 
Sunday  labor  which  confers  a  very  slight 
and  very  doubtful  gain  on  the  many,  with 
complete  loss  of  the  day  to  the  not  in- 
considerable few.  Still,  if  all  work  were 
to  cease  on  Sunday,  the  day  would  be 
unendurable,  and  too  full  of  discomfort 
to  afford  any  benefit.  Thus  we  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  such  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  universal  abstinence 
from  labor  as  shall  give  Sunday  the 
highest  possible  value  to  society  as  a 
whole,  even  though  certain  classes  be 
obliged,  in  consequence,  to  take  their 
periodic  rest  on  some  other  day  of  the 
week.  The  office  of  the  law  is  first  to 
protect,  but  also  to  promote,  the  true 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  whatever  ex- 
ceptions are  permitted  to  the  first  ob- 
ject should  be  made  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  second  ;  not  to  permit  avarice  to 
add  a  little  more  to  its  gains,  nor  to  meet 
every  individual  want  or  caprice  of  will, 
but  to  enable  different  classes  of  people 
to  make  the  most  of  their  day  of  rest. 
It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  there  are 
certain  rules  that  may  be  laid  down 
with  some  degree  of  dogmatism,  while  a 
survey  of  the  field  of  Sunday  labor  as  it 
is  now  carried  on,  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples in  view,  may  be  profitable,  and  sug- 
gest possible  opportunities  for  reform. 

Labor  may  be  grouped  in  three 
classes,  —  labor  of  production,  of  distri- 
bution, and  of  personal  service.  The 
problem  before  us  has  to  do  mainly  with 
distribution  and  personal  service ;  and 
it  is  the  latter  department  that  presents 
the  most  difficulties,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  infringements  of  the  principle 
of  Sunday  rest  have  been,  and  must  in 
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many  cases  of  necessity  be  made.  In 
general,  production,  in  field  and  factory 
throughout  the  land,  ceases  every  seventh 
day.  The  argument  of  necessity  ad- 
vanced in  Germany  —  by  the  employer 
the  necessity  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion, by  his  employees  the  necessity  to 
live  —  is  seldom  heard  here.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  it  never  will  be  tolerated.  Sun- 
day laborvlike  child  labor,  in  factories 
should  have  no  place  in  our  civilization. 
Industries  that  cannot  live  without  it 
should  be  allowed  to  die  the  death  of 
the  unrighteous  ;  better  even  be  bolstered 
a  little  higher  by  the  tariff  than  per- 
mitted to  sustain  themselves  by  exacting 
seventh-day  toil ! 

Distribution  continues  on  Sunday  chief- 
ly in  railway  freight  traffic  and  in  retail 
trade,  the  latter  being  often  practically 
of  the  nature  of  personal  service.  It  is 
not  desire  for  profits  nor  the  urgency 
of  the  public  that  primarily  causes  the 
running  of  Sunday  freight  trains.  It  is 
simply  the  convenience  of  it ;  in  fact, 
the  inconvenience  of  not  doing  it.  The 
tracks  are  generally  more  clear  of  other 
trains  on  Sunday ;  through  freight  is  de- 
livered to  a  road  by  its  connections  all 
day  Saturday,  and  the  business-like  way 
seems  to  be  to  send  it  along  instead  of 
blocking  the  yards.  It  often  takes  weeks, 
as  it  is,  to  get  a  freight  car  half-way 
across  the  continent.  The  expense  of 
caring  for  live-stock  and  the  necessity 
for  preserving  perishable  freight  add  to 
the  complexity  of  the  problem,  though 
ref rigerator  and  heater  cars  furnish  some 
solution.  Again,  now  that  the  move- 
ment of  freight  on  Sunday  has  become 
universal,  shippers  are  impatient  of  de- 
lay, and  do  not  stop  to  inquire  what 
causes  it.  For  these  reasons,  some  rail- 
way managers  maintain  that  no  reform 
is  possible  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
reform  is  exceedingly  desirable,  for  Sun- 
day freight  movement  means  the  em- 
ployment of  the  great  majority  of  train 
hands,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  switch- 
men, telegraph  operators,  and  others. 
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It  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  railway  mana- 
gers if  this  Labor  can  be  abolished,  and 
certainly  shippers  ought  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  commendable  endeavors 
now  making  in  that  direction.  Several 
of  the  trunk  lines  to  the  seaboard  have 
lately  made  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  their  Sunday  freight  trains  ; 
and  now  that  the  possibility  of  this  has 
been  demonstrated,  public  sentiment 
ought  to  insist  that  every  road  which  is 
slow  to  join  the  movement,  or  seeks  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  its  more  gen- 
erous rivals,  be  compelled  to  fall  into 
line.  A  law  ought  to  be  enforced  for- 
bidding all  freight  movement,  except  of 
those  kinds  which  the  experience  of 
the  through  lines  doing  the  least  Sunday 
work  has  proved  indispensable.  No  one 
will  pretend  that  the  observance  of  the 
day  of  rest  is  promoted  in  the  least  by 
Sunday  freight  trains.  They  serve  no 
public  good,  they  do  private  wrong  to 
many,  and,  with  the  argument  of  neces- 
sity gone,  there  is  no  excuse  for  their 
further  toleration. 

The  extension  of  the  retail  trade  on 
Sunday  is  the  inevitable  result  of  com- 
petition, when  once  desire  of  gain  has 
made  a  beginning.  Neither  the  public 
nor  the  convenience  of  traders  demands 
Sunday  opening  of  stores  ;  but  some  one 
thinks  he  sees  a  chance  to  increase  his 
sales  or  to  get  ahead  of  his  rivals,  and 
then  all  others  in  the  same  line  must 
follow  his  example.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  this  Sunday  opening  of  re- 
tail stores  is  almost  universal,  and  has 
become  not  only  oppressive  to  employees, 
bqt  burdensome  and  unprofitable  to 
employers  as  well.  The  evil  is  all  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that  the  establish- 
ments which  do  business  on  Sunday  are 
generally  of  the  same  class  as  keep  open 
late  into  the  evening  and  on  holidays. 
Petitions  of  salesmen  for  relief  and  at- 
tempts of  dealers  to  agree  among  them- 
selves to  close  on  Sunday  are  not  infre- 
quent, but  without  the  aid  of  the  law  to 


"  forbid  men  to  work  "  success  is  diffi- 
cult. Some  avaricious  individual  only 
sees  in  the  general  desire  for  rest  a 
chance  to  fill  his  own  pockets  by  the 
labor  of  his  clerks,  and  the  attempt  fails. 
If  then  the  rights  of  the  employees  and 
of  those  employers  who  prefer  rest  to 
gain  are  to  be  protected,  there  is  here 
especial  need  of  the  assistance  of  law, 
and  of  the  insistence  of  public  sentiment 
on  its  enforcement.  Where  the  law 
cannot  be  invoked,  public  sentiment  may 
yet  accomplish  something.  A  combina- 
tion to  boycott  is  illegal,  but  there  is 
neither  legal  nor  moral  reason  why  in- 
dividuals should  not,  in  part  at  least, 
follow  the  example  of  an  eccentric  per- 
son —  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  lives  in 
Boston  —  who  refuses  to  buy  in  stores 
that  keep  open  on  holidays,  or  that  dis- 
play the  words  "  gents  "  and  "  pants  " 
in  their  advertisements.  This  Sunday 
retail  trade  not  only  cannot  be  defended 
as  facilitating  some  right  use  of  Sunday, 
the  only  true  test ;  it  has,  except  where 
it  supplies  prepared  food,  and  can  be 
classed  with  personal  service,  not  even 
the  plea  that  it  is  a  public  convenience, 
nor  the  pretext  which  factories  might 
plausibly  offer,  of  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community.  It  merely  makes  a 
transfer  of  wealth  from  one  to  anoth- 
er, and  a  transfer  that  might  just  as 
well  be  made  at  some  other  time.  Of 
all  the  prevalent  forms  of  Sunday  labor, 
it  is  the  most  oppressive  and  has  the 
least  excuse. 

The  department  of  personal  service  is 
that  which  presents  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty in  the  attempt  to  do  away  with  Sun- 
day work.  The  term  covers  not  only 
the  ministrations  of  household  servants, 
but  also  those  of  steam  and  street  rail- 
ways (for  passengers),  of  ministers  and 
saloon  keepers,  barbers  and  police,  cus- 
todians of  museums  and  restaurant 
keepers,  bakers  and  livery-stable  men, 
mail  distributers,  and  even  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  Here,  evidently,  no  one  has 
a  right  to  dogmatize,  for  in  most  of 
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these  callings  some  Sunday  labor  is  a 
necessity ;  and  more  must  be  performed 
if  the  day  of  rest  is  to  have  the  fullest 
possible  value  to  all  conditions  of  men. 
In  treating  this  part  of  the  subject,  too, 
unless  we  proceed  very  carefully,  we  are 
in  great  danger  of  convicting  ourselves 
of  heedlessness  of  the  rights  of  our  fel- 
lows. The  subject  is  too  often  discussed 
from  the  wrong  point  of  view.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  impose  his  own  judgment 
on  another's  conscience.  The  liberal- 
minded  man  who  persists  in  this  or  that 
action  on  Sunday,  and  the  strict  Sabbata- 
rian who  forbids  him,  alike  err  in  judg- 
ing the  practice  right  or  wrong  by  itself, 
instead  of  in  its  relations.  The  question 
is  not  what  our  duty  to  ourselves  permits 
us  to  do,  but  what  our  duty  to  human- 
ity permits  us  to  require  others  to  do. 
Though  it  seem  temporarily  to  ignore 
religion,  it  is  preeminently  a  Christian 
question,  and  the  Sabbatarian  places 
himself  at  a  needless,  not  to  say  hope- 
less, disadvantage  in  accepting  the  terms 
of  his  opponents,  and  contending  merely 
for  the  wrongfulness  of  an  act  consid- 
ered by  itself,  and  only  from  the  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  Still,  if  society 
should  collectively  resolve  to  renounce 
certain  of  its  Sunday  indulgences  for 
the  sake  of  giving  more  of  its  members 
their  day  of  rest,  there  might  be  some 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that,  after  all, 
it  was  not  quite  a  wise  use  of  the  day 
that  it  had  been  wont  to  make.  We  are 
proverbially  a  hard-working  people,  and 
we  often  work  hardest  in  the  effort  to 
enjoy  our  leisure.  So  those  who  will 
not  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  more  reli- 
gion may  still  be  asked  seriously  to  con- 
sider whether  a  little  more  rest  on  Sun- 
day would  not  be  endurable,  and  bene- 
ficial as  well.  Jones  rises  somewhat 
reluctantly  Sunday  morning,  but,  once 
up,  he  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
his  day  of  rest.  After  breakfast  and  a 
visit  to  the  barber,  he  rests  his  weary 
mind  by  the  intellectual  treat  afforded 
by  the  Sunday  paper.  Though  this  really 


leaves  nothing  in  its  line  to  oe  desired, 
Jones  still  retains  the  habit  of  going  to 
church,  and  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
service  drops  his  paper,  with  the  sports 
only  half  read  and  the  crimes  just  glanced 
at,  to  take  a  street  car  for  some  distant 
sanctuary.  He  stops  to  get  his  mail  at 
the  post-office,  and  improves  the  long 
homeward  ride  after  church  by  reading 
such  of  his  letters  as  he  had  not  time  to 
run  through  during  the  voluntary.  The 
afternoon  he  devotes  to  a  steamboat  ex- 
cursion, returning  refreshed  to  his  Sun- 
day dinner.  By  a  wise  use  of  spare 
moments  he  has  by  this  time  nearly 
reached  the  literary  department  of  his 
paper.  In  the  evening,  if  there  be  no 
moral  drama  at  the  theatre,  there  is  at 
least  a  Sunday  concert,  and  Jones  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  developing  the 
aesthetic  side  of  his  nature.  On  his  way 
home  he  grumbles  a  little  to  find  no  cigar 
store  open,  and  wonders  whether  the 
consignment  of  freight  he  ordered  on 
Saturday  will  be  on  hand  promptly 
Monday  morning. 

Now  in  all  this  Jones  has  done  noth- 
ing reprehensible.  However  unwise  may 
seem  his  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
Sunday  offers,  no  one  has  a  right  to  say 
that  what  he  has  done  is  wrong  in  itself. 
Yet  the  labor  of  seven  classes  of  men, 
beside  his  pastor  and  his  cook,  was  not 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  Jones's  desires 
on  the  day  of  rest.  Jones  is  not  a  self- 
ish fellow,  either,  nor  unreasonable.  He 
admits  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  stay  at  home  more,  and  to  let  busi- 
ness and  the  outside  world  alone  on 
Sundays.  Neither  does  he  wish  to  make 
people  work  for  him  against  their  will ; 
but  "  the  work  would  all  be  done,  any 
way,"  and  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
organize  a  movement  to  stop  it.  Per- 
haps not ;  but  Jones  is  all  of  us,  and  if 
he  would,  in  his  collective  capacity,  take 
a  little  pains  not  to  increase  the  present 
volume  of  Sunday  work,  and  when  the 
opportunity  is  presented  to  him  by  oth- 
ers would  lend  his  influence  towards 
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diminishing  it,  in  a  short  time  quite  a 
change  would  come  about,  and  all  would 
be  the  better  for  it.  We  might  think 
twice  before  signing  the  petition  for  a 
special  train  to  bring  the  Sunday  pa- 
per, and  when  the  barbers  ask  for  a  law 
forbidding  them  to  work  on  Sunday 
we  might  suggest  to  our  representatives 
to  vote  for  it.  There  are  movements 
enough  on  foot  to  bring  about  a  great 
reform,  if  all  humane  but  thoughtless 
people  would  only  be  careful  not  to  op- 
pose them.  For  instance,  as  already 
mentioned,  several  great  railways  are 
trying  to  reduce  their  Sunday  business, 
and  in  New  York  a  petition  bearing  the 
names  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  an 
ex-President  of  the  United  States  asked 
that  the  street  car  employees  be  given 
one  regular  day  of  rest  in  every  seven, 
and  that  it  come  half  the  time  on  Sun- 
day. So  reasonable  a  request  deserves 
popular  support,  and,  if  need  be,  legal 
support  as  well.  This  petition,  while 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety require  the  services  of  certain  of  its 
members  on  the  general  day  of  rest,  em- 
bodies two  principles  which  ought  always 
to  be  observed  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Sunday  labor  :  (1)  that  every  one 
should  have  a  regularly  recurring  rest- 
day, —  if  not  Sunday,  then  some  other 
•day  of  the  week  ;  (2)  that  the  common 
rest-day,  Sunday,  is  the  most  desirable 
for  all,  and  should  be  preserved  for  all, 
in  part  at  least,  whenever  possible. 

Again,  we  may  well  remember  that  to 
dispense  with  personal  service  causes 
no  loss  of  wealth  to  society.  There  is 
therefore  no  excuse  for  allowing  the 
amount  of  Sunday  work  in  this  depart- 
ment to  be  decided  by  those  who  get 
money  by  it.  The  decision  must  be 
made  by  weighing  the  relative  interests 
of  those  who  do  it  and  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  done ;  and  any  one  who 
makes  his  employees  work  must  show 
cause,  not  in  his  profits,  but  in  the  pub- 
lic need.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said  that 
as  a  general  rule  the  right  of  any  to  re- 


quire Sunday  toil  from  others  for  their 
own  benefit  is  about  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  week-day  toil  of  those 
who  make  the  demand.  Here  the  club- 
lounger  has  no  equal  claim  with  the  fac- 
tory hand.  Yet  those  who  work  least 
often  assert  most  arrogantly  the  right 
to  make  others  work  for  them  under 
pretense  of  their  own  liberty,  while  the 
hardest  toilers  have  the  fewest  facilities 
for  enjoying  their  day  of  rest. 

The  forms  of  service  for  which  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  Sunday  rest  is  demand- 
ed may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
first,  and  most  justifiable,  that  which 
all  agree  is  positively  necessary ;  sec- 
ond, with  reasonable  claims,  that  which 
by  the  labor  of  few  promotes  for  many 
some  beneficial  use  of  the  day ;  third, 
and  least  excusable,  that  which  carries 
along  the  ordinary  business  of  the  week, 
and  interferes  directly  with  the  use  of 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest.  The  last  class 
is  generally  defended  on  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity. Household  servants  and  police 
are  of  the  first  class  ;  street  cars  and 
suburban  steam  cars,  ministers,  library 
custodians,  and  livery-stable  men  are  of 
the  second,  although  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  their  services  are  always  wisely 
availed  of ;  railway  service  for  travel- 
ers, postal  service,  and  Sunday  newspa- 
pers are  of  the  third.  Bakeries  and 
restaurants  belong  in  the  first  class  or 
the  third,  according  as  they  are  or  are 
not  a  necessity.  Where  work  must  be 
done,  it  may  be  rendered  less  burden- 
some in  various  ways.  An  estimable 
paper,  whose  powers  of  logical  reasoning 
have  probably  been  impaired  by  persis- 
tent advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff,  asks 
why,  if  no  one  may  be  shaved  by  a  bar- 
ber on  Sunday,  every  man  should  not 
be  required  to  cook  his  own  dinner  on 
that  day.  Because  it  takes  five  times 
as  much  time  and  labor  to  shave  five 
persons  as  to  shave  one,  while  Phyllis 
tells  me  that  to  cook  a  dinner  for  five 
takes  little  more  time,  and  not  more 
than  twice  as  much  labor,  than  for  one. 
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the  case  of  the  barbers  Sunday  rest  is 
secured  by  distribution,  in  the  case  of  the 
cooks  by  concentration,  of  labor. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  Sunday  mails 
and  Sunday  traveling  there  must  always 
be  difference  of  opinion.  The  most  which 
those  who  oppose  them  can  do  is  to  call 
constant  attention  to  the  great  amount 
of  labor  involved,  to  seek  to  influence 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  reform 
wherever  it  is  possible,  and  to  demand 
some  other  day  of  rest  for  the  Sun- 
day toilers.  Whatever  individual  opin- 
ions may  be,  all  must  admit  that  it  is  at 
least  an  open  question  whether  Sunday 
passenger  trains  are  indispensable  to 
modern  society.  It  is  said  in  their  de- 
fense that  trans-continental  passengers 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  stop  over, 
and  that  any  delay  to  those  hastening 
to  sick-beds  would  be  cruel.  But  these 
two  classes  of  travelers  furnish  an  ex- 
cuse for  carrying  twenty  times  their 
number,  who  might,  with  a  little  thought, 
arrange  their  shorter  journeys  for  some 
other  day.  Railway  managers  have  sug- 
gested various  plans  for  curtailing  the 
Sunday  passenger  business,  but  doubt 
whether  the  public  is  willing  to  consent 
to  their  adoption.  For  instance,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  through  train 
on  trans-continental  lines,  all  movement 
might  be  suspended  for  twelve  hours  of 
the  day,  beginning  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  night  trains  were  allowed  neither 
to  arrive  nor  depart  on  Sunday,  they 
would  be  able  to  make  only  five  trips 
weekly  ;  but  to  meet  this  difficulty  com- 
peting roads  might  be  compelled  to  coOp- 
erate,  one  road  starting  no  train  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  and  its  rival  none  on  Sun- 
day evening.  Then,  if  such  as  are  thought 
necessary  by  day  were  to  carry  none  but 
long-distance  passengers,  they  would  not 
be  overcrowded.  If  no  mails  were  as- 
sorted and  distributed,  to  carry  on  pas- 
senger trains  through  mails,  already 
made  up,  would  require  very  little  extra 
labor.  In  cases  of  special  urgency  the 
telegraph  is  always  available.  The  full 


benefit  from  the  stopping  of  freight 
trains  cannot  be  secured  to  men  em- 
ployed along  the  line,  unless  passenger 
trains  are  also  discontinued. 

Of  all  claimants  for  Sunday  trains, 
the  least  excusable  is  the  Sunday  news- 
paper. This  "  institution  "  stands  almost 
alone  among  those  we  are  considering, 
in  that  it  has  not  been  called  into  exist- 
ence by  a  public  demand ;  but,  starting 
purely  with  a  view  to  profit,  has  sedu- 
lously labored  and  made  others  labor  to 
create  a  demand  where  none  existed. 
It  must  thus  be  classed  as  not  necessary, 
and  as  not  promoting  any  wise  use  of 
Sunday.  When,  using  a  fictitious  pub- 
lic need  as  a  pretext,  it  insists,  for  its 
own  profit,  not  only  that  its  printers 
shall  work  seven  nights  in  the  week,  and 
newsboys  and  news-stands  spread  its 
circulation  throughout  the  city  on  Sun- 
day morning,  but  also  that  railway  em- 
ployees shall  be  called  out  to  carry  its 
all-important  self  scores  or  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  will  the  thoughtful  public 
grant  it  a  good  case  ?  When  its  ambi- 
tion takes  it  to  distant  cities  where  local 
papers  furnish  the  news  hours  earlier, 
the  last  excuse  based  on  public  needs 
vanishes.  Still,  there  is  little  use  in 
showing  that  no  public  need  exists  where 
the  paper  can  show  a  too  evident  public 
patronage,  and  denunciation  can  avail 
nothing  with  those  who  do  not  share  the 
denouncer's  point  of  view.  Those  who 
consider  Sunday  papers  an  evil  have 
prospect  of  the  most  success  by  trying 
to  stop  their  transportation  on  Sunday 
trains,  by  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
those  employed  in  their  publication,  and 
by  personal  influence  in  discouraging 
them.  An  enlarged  Saturday  evening 
edition  would  serve  almost  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Sunday  issue,  though  it  is  not 
likely  many  people  would  be  willing  to 
pay  an  extra  price  for  it. 

Of  those  whose  labor  promotes  Sun- 
day observance,  the  minister  and  his  as- 
sistants, the  choir  and  janitor,  are  never 
called  in  question.  Most  nearly  com- 
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parable  to  these  are  the  attendants  at 
museums  and  library  reading-rooms. 
In  all  these  cases,  for  every  one  who 
gives  liis  labor,  amounting  often  to 
mere  presence,  a  hundred  persons,  some- 
times perhaps  sevei-al  hundred,  are  fur- 
nished the  means  of  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement. The  library  has  as  good  a 
right  to  open  as  the  church,  unless  re- 
ligious distinctions  are  to  be  tolerated. 
Evening  amusements  cannot  show  the 
same  justification.  They  generally  re- 
quire more  labor,  and  they  are  given 
in  plenty  after  working  hours  on  week 
days.  That  they  are  often  an  exciting 
and  unwholesome  ending  of  the  day  of 
rest  is  more  true  than  admissible  as  ar- 
gument. 

The  Sunday  labor  involved  in  pas- 
senger transportation  in  cities  is  very 
large.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  for  street  cars 
and  for  suburban  trains,  and  it  serves 
three  general  purposes :  to  carry  church- 
goers, those  in  quest  of  fresh  air,  and 
those  who  for  social  objects  or  any 
matter  of  pure  convenience  desire  to 
go  from  place  to  place.  Some  of  the 
church-goers  think  not  only  that  cars 
ought  to  run  for  their  convenience,  but 
that  it  is  quite  reprehensible  for  others 
to  use  them.  The  church  is  too  fond  of 
forbidding  pleasures  contrary  to  its  ideas, 
and  demanding  labor  to  serve  its  own 
observances.  AVhile  none  can  question 
that  it  is  the  church  which  has  preserved 
our  Sunday  so  long,  the  truth  remains 
that  its  habit  of  expecting  special  favors 
for  itself  has  done  great  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  Sunday  rest.  Still,  the  reli- 
gious use  of  Sunday  is  the  highest  use, 
and  fairly  claims  the  encouragement  as 
well  as  the  protection  of  law.  It  re- 
mains to  be  proved,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  religion  is  benefited  by  Sunday 
street  cars.  People  are  enabled  by  them 
to  attend  churches  more  distant  from 
their  homes  than  would  be  possible  other- 
wise, but  that  is  not  a  self-evident  gain 
to  religion.  There  is  a  church  of  some 
sort,  a  Christian  church,  at  every  man's 


door.  If  Dogmaticus  must  go  where 
he  can  hear  his  pet  doctrines  proclaimed, 
why  can  he  not  fix  his  residence  near  by, 
in  the  first  place  ?  As  few  but  church- 
goers use  the  cars  in  the  morning,  if 
these  would  only  attend  some  church 
near  home,  most  of  the  street-railway 
men  could  have  the  whole  of  Sunday 
morning  free,  and  might  go  to  church 
themselves.  Church-goers  say  they  have 
a  much  better  right  to  this  service  than 
has  the  general  public,  but  it  is  still  re- 
markable for  the  church  to  take  the  at- 
titude of  declining  to  perform  an  act  of 
Christian  renunciation  until  the  world 
has  set  it  the  example.  I  do  not  mean 
to  maintain  that  religious  people  are  not 
justified  in  using  Sunday  street  cars ; 
only  that  the  cause  of  religion  does  not 
require  it  and  is  not  benefited  by  it, 
and  that  the  church-goers  really  belong 
on  the  same  plane  as  others  who  use  the 
cars  for  convenience  only. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  who  have 
a  much  better  claim  to  consideration. 
In  warm  weather  the  cars  are  used  by 
multitudes  in  search  of  fresh  air  and 
mild  exercise,  which  they  could  obtain 
in  no  other  way  so  cheaply  or  with  so 
little  effort.  For  many  this  is  the  only 
means  available  during  the  whole  week 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  and  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Public  parks  would 
often  lose  half  their  benefit  if  the  peo- 
ple could  not  reach  them  on  Sunday. 
The  ratio  of  those  who  work  to  those 
whom  their  labor  benefits  probably  does 
not  exceed  one  to  a  hundred,  and  the 
work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
easy  to  arrange  for  a  regular  period  of 
rest  for  all  engaged  in  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  public  needs  to  be  watchful  to  see 
that  this  is  done.  Suburban  trains  on 
steam  railways  and  excursion  steamers 
serve  the  same  purposes  as  street  cars, 
but  the  number  of  workers  bears  a  lar- 
ger proportion  to  the  number  benefited, 
and  a  uniform  day  of  rest  must  be  more 
difficult  to  secure  for  boatmen,  and  for 
the  railway  men  employed  along  the  line 
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at  stations,  gates,  and  switches.  Some 
think  that  a  crowded  steamboat  excur- 
sion gives  weariness  and  disgust  rather 
than  rest  and  pleasure,  but  they  forget 
that  for  many  the  alternative  is  the 
crowded  tenement.  The  suburban  rail- 
way trains  are  at  least  a  mixed  blessing. 
They  often  deplete  the  rural  churches, 
and  all  day  long  empty  crowds  from  the 
city  at  points  where  there  are  no  public 
grounds  adequate  to  receive  them.  If 
such  trains  are  to  be  run,  they  should 
be  managed  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
greatest  possible  piflblic  benefit ;  and  a 
suggestion  which  might  in  some  places 
prove  practicable  is,  that  they  be  di- 
rected for  the  day  by  public  authority, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  good  of  those 
who  need  them  most,  the  fresh-air  bri- 
gade. Trains  might  be  run  out  of  the 
city  direct  to  points  in  the  country  where 
there  is  ample  space  and  opportunity 
for  lovers  of  nature  to  satisfy  their  de- 
sires without  trampling  the  farmer's 
grass  or  picking  the  suburban  resident's 
plums.  The  State,  having  a  right  to 
forbid  Sunday  trains  entirely,  must  also 
have  the  right  to  regulate  the  whole 
business,  including  fares,  with  a  view  to 
promoting  the  public  welfare,  provided 
it  do  not  cause  any  railway  actual  finan- 
cial loss. 

Of  course,  with  cars  and  trains  run- 
ning for  one  class,  all  classes  will  use 
them  alike.  No  distinction  can  be 
made.  The  universal  sentiment  re- 
quires Sunday  street  cars,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  they  do  not  necessitate  the 
loss  of  a  regular  day  of  rest  to  their 
employees.  The  need  of  suburban 
trains  is  less  evident,  and  public  senti- 
ment is  not  so  unanimous  in  demanding 
them.  They  are  generally  put  on  in  re- 
sponse to  petitions,  and  those  who  sign 
such  petitions  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  question  before  them  as  a  doubtful 
one.  Finally,  though  street-car  men  can 
easily  be  given  a  uniform  rest-day,  there 
is  probably  no  class  more  often  deprived 


of  it,  or  more  subject  generally  to  be 
ground  down  by  oppressive  terms.  The 
public  that  calls  for  the  labor  of  these 
men  on  Sunday  has  a  special  duty  to 
be  watchful  of  their  treatment  by  their 
employers. 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  this 
whole  question  of  Sunday  labor  is  one 
of  selfishness  and  sacrifice  ;  of  our  right 
to  demand  sacrifice  of  others,  of  our 
duty  to  make  sacrifice  for  others.  Prac- 
tically it  is  a  question  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Whether 
viewed  as  a  moral  or  as  a  practical 
question,  there  is  no  reason  why  Chris- 
tian and  atheist  should  not  work  to- 
gether. Originally  a  matter  of  religion 
only,  religion  and  its  terms,  Sabbath  and 
Lord's  Day,  ought  to  be  avoided  in  all 
legal  reference  to  Sunday.  Their  con- 
tinued use  gives  opponents  of  the  day  of 
rest  a  pretext  for  attacking  it  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical institution.  Simply  as  pro- 
tection to  religion,  Sunday  laws  are  not 
justifiable.  As  necessary  to  enable  a 
large  class  of  people  to  rest  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  they 
are  more  defensible.  But  their  strong- 
est foundation  is  on  the  broad  ground 
of  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  all  men, 
regardless  of  religious  belief.  We  all 
esteem  the  day  of  rest  highly,  and  would 
be  loath  to  lose  it.  We  do  not  all  use 
it  alike,  and  we  cannot  expect  all  to 
agree  as  to  what  work  is  indispensable 
for  the  greatest  public  benefit.  It  does 
not  seem  too  much,  however,  that  every 
man  should  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
himself  about  those  whose  toil  promotes 
his  pleasure,  and  to  use  all  his  influence 
to  obtain  for  them  another  rest-day, 
though  it  be  not  the  best.  This  Chris- 
tian institution,  the  "  Sabbath  for  man," 
gives  a  most  fitting  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  thoughtfulness, 
and  will  lose  in  value  for  none  of  us  if 
our  enjoyment  of  it  be  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Scripture,  "  Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Charles  Worcester  Clark. 
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VOODOOISM  IN  TENNESSEE. 


DID  the  sun  really  shine  more  bril- 
liantly upon  the  old  plantation  home 
in  those  ante-bellum  days  than  it  does 
now  ?  Did  the  perennial-blooming  shrubs 
smell  sweeter,  the  birds  have  a  gladder 
note  ?  Perhaps  not,  yet  the  day  on 
which  occurred  the  strange  instance  of 
Voodoo  superstition  I  wish  to  recall 
was  more  beautiful  than  any  that  seem 
to  bless  the  earth  now,  while  it  was  only 
one  of  many  such  that  I  remember  at 
Beechwood  Hall. 

My  husband,  Colonel  Park,  was  ab- 
sent. Mother  and  I  were  together, 
ostensibly  sewing,  but  for  the  most 
part  sitting  with  folded  hands,  enjoy- 
ing through  the  open  window  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  May  morning.  Honeysuckles 
swayed  into  the  casement  with  free  gifts 
of  fragrance.  Outside  were  acres  of 
greensward  and  sunshine,  bounded  by 
the  tender  green  of  the  forests.  In  the 
vivid  blue  depths  above  sailed  a  lazy 
crow,  supplying  with  his  "  caw,  caw," 
the  discord  needed  to  complete  the  har- 
mony of  the  song-birds.  Beneath  him 
the  young  corn  rows  checkered  the 
brown  fields.  The  theme  of  the  day's 
melody  was  peace.  Peace  lay  in  the 
long  shadows  of  the  old  apple  orchard 
upon  the  sloping  knoll.  Everywhere 
were  rest  and  quietude,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  tall  Eliza  stood  before  us, 
with  a  troubled  expression  upon  her 
face. 

She  was  a  confidential  servant  through 
whom  I  generally  communicated  my 
wishes  to  the  other  negroes,  and  was 
always  the  messenger  to  bring  me  news 
of  importance  from  the  "quarters." 
Her  grave  features  were  unusually  sol- 
emn as  she  said  :  — 

"  Miss  Sallie,  I  come  to  tell  you 
Etta  's  mighty  bad  off.  De  gal 's  plum 
wore  out,  an'  Uncle  Jack  's  done  sent  for 
dat  Voodoo  woman." 


Instantly  aroused  from  my  beautiful 
dream  of  peace,  I  questioned  Eliza  anx- 
iously. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"  Etta  's  done  tricked,"  she  replied. 
"  She  spent  last  night  a-crawlin'  un- 
der de  house  huntin'  fur  de  vial  what 's 
got  de  Voodoo  medicine  in  it.  She 
done  wore  herself  out,  an'  she  's  layin' 
on  de  bed  pantin'  like  a  lizard.  She  say 
she  gwine  die.  Her  daddy  come  over 
from  his  marster's  dis  mornin',  an'  he 
done  sent  fur  de  Voodoo  woman,  to  see 
if  she  can't  do  nothin'  fur  her.  An'  I 
did  n't  want  no  such  goin's-on  in  my 
house  while  Mars  James  was  gone,  les- 
sen you  knowed  it." 

"  Who  is  this  Voodoo  woman,  Eliza, 
and  where  does  she  come  from  ?  " 

"  Hush,  Miss  Sallie,  honey  ;  she  hyers 
every  word  we  says  right  now.  She 
don't  'low  nobody  to  name  her.  She 
say  she  ain't  got  father  nor  mother,  an' 
nobody  don't  know  whar  she  come  from 
nor  whar  she  's  a-goin'  to." 

"  Why  do  they  send  for  this  mysteri- 
ous person  to  cure  Etta  ?  What  do  they 
imagine  has  made  her  sick  ?  " 

"  Dey  'lows  ole  Aunt  Sue  's  tryin'  to 
conjure  her.  De  gal 's  'f card  to  eat  any- 
thin',  an'  she  's  starvin'  herself  to  death. 
Sometimes  she  snatches  a  bite  o'  what 
comes  from  de  white  folks'  table  before 
ole  Sue  has  a  chance  to  do  sump'n'  to  it. 
I  done  talked  to  her  an'  talked  to  her, 
but  I  can't  do  nothin'  wid  her.  Her 
mammy  says  Aunt  Sue  been  goin'  down 
steady  till  Etta  was  took,  an'  now  she 
look  like  she  gwine  live  anudder  hun- 
dred years." 

I  interrupted  a  little  impatiently :  — 

"  Eliza,  I  don't  in  the  least  understand 
you.  Martha  knows  better  than  that. 
This  is  nonsense  you  are  telling  me." 

"  No,  't  am'  nonsense,  Miss  Sallie. 
Ain'  you'  gran'pa  done  tole  you  ole  Sue 
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was  gittin'  to  be  a  ole  woman  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  ?  How  do  she  live  so 
long  'thout  she  sucks  young  f olks's  blood 
while  dey  's  'sleep  ?  De  chillun  dies,  an' 
she  keeps  on  a-livin'." 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  you  surely  can't  be- 
lieve that,  for  the  poor  old  creature  has 
not  been  able  to  stir  from  her  door  for 
years." 

"  Shucks,  Miss  Sallie,  she  don'  need  no 
foots  to  walk  wid  at  night.  Peter  Sladen 
'lows  she  can  travel  faster  'n  a  bird  can 
fly.  He  seen  her  standin'  in  de  door 
one  night,  wid  big  black  wings  to  her 
shoulders,  same  as  a  bat,  an'  she  riz 
right  up  in  de  a'r  an'  was  gone  clean 
out  o'  sight  in  a  minute.  He  seed  her 
wid  his  own  eyes.  By  nex'  mornin' 
Mary  Billy's  baby  was  dead,  an'  ole  Sue 
was  hoppin'  around  pearter  'n  common." 
Dropping  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper, 
she  added,  "  I  always  'lowed  she  had 
somethin'  to  do  wid  Jerry's  death." 

Jerry  was  Eliza's  son,  who  had  died 
very  suddenly  of  something  like  sun- 
stroke the  previous  summer.  To  divert 
her  mind  from  a  memory  that  always 
clouded  her  face  with  the  melancholy  of 
mania,  I  arose,  saying,  "  Come  with  me, 
Eliza.  We  will  talk  to  Sue,  and  then  I 
will  see  Etta." 

She  followed  me  to  the  door  of  the 
cabin  of  the  old  woman,  who  had  been 
an  unprofitable  charge  upon  the  planta- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  I 
could  not  get  her  to  go  inside.  I  en- 
tered alone ;  and  the  moment  I  spoke 
to  her,  the  wretched  old  centenarian,  a 
mere  bundle  of  bones  and  clothes  in  the 
chimney  corner,  began  to  mumble  and 
chatter.  The  cob  pipe  dropped  unheed- 
ed from  her  blue  gums,  and  would  have 
set  fire  to  her  dress  but  for  the  nimble- 
ness  of  the  pickaninny  who  had  the  care 
of  her.  She  raised  her  skinny  claws 
(they  had  ceased  to  resemble  hands) 
protestingly,  and  the  wrinkled  black 
skin  of  her  face  fell  pendulous  from  the 
bone  as  she  wagged  her  he"ad  to  and  fro, 
saying  :  — 


"  Don'  come  here  pesterin'  me,  chile. 
De  Lawd  knows  I  ain'  done  nothin'  to 
de  gal.  Send  fur  Dr.  Davi'son.  Dey 
says  I  'm  at  de  bottom  of  it,  but  de 
Lawd  knows  I  ain'  done  nothin'."  The 
filmy  sightless  eyes  rolled  about  restless- 
ly, vainly  seeking  mine  as  she  urged  her 
innocence.  "  Send  fur  Dr.  Davi'son," 
she  repeated.  "He'll  tell  you  dere 
ain'  nothin'  de  matter  wid  de  gal." 

Putting  her  head  in  the  door-way, 
Eliza  said :  — 

"  Law,  Miss  Sallie,  don'  trust  to  dat. 
Doctors  don'  know  ev'ything.  Doctors 
ain'  Gawd  A'mighty." 

Turning  to  the  hideous  living  mummy, 
I  said,  — 

"  You  need  n't  be  uneasy,  Aunt  Sue. 
I  shall  have  the  whole  matter  carefully 
investigated.  No  one  shall  hurt  you,  if 
you  have  done  nothing  wrong." 

"  De  Lawd  blesh  you,  honey,  you  's 
de  ve'y  spit  o'  you'  gran'pa.  He  would 
n't  never  let  'em  hurt  ole  Sue,  poor  ole 
Sue,  — ole  Sue,  poor  ole  Sue." 

We  left  her  muttering  "  poor  ole  Sue," 
which  was  often  her  refrain  for  houi-s  at 
a  time.  As  we  walked  down  the  lane 
between  the  houses  in  the  quarters,  on 
our  way  to  Eliza's  cabin,  the  girl  kept 
so  close  behind  me  that  I  felt  sure 
she  had  the  folds  of  my  dress  tightly 
grasped  in  her  hand ;  and  her  voice  was 
quavering  with  ill-suppressed  fear  as  she 
whispered,  — 

"  Folks  says  she  's  talkin'  to  de  ole 
boy,  when  she  carries  on  like  dat." 

"  Eliza,"  said  I,  "  are  you  really  and 
truly  afraid  of  Aunt  Sue  ?  " 

"  Naw  'm,  I  ain'  'feard  of  her.  I 
w'ars  red  pepper  in  my  shoes." 

"  Red  pepper  ?     What  for  ?  " 

"  To  keep  her  from  hurtin'  me,  Miss 
Sallie." 

"  Where  did  you  get  such  an  idea  ?  " 

"  Shoo,  Miss  Sallie,  I  be'n  knowin'  dat 
sence  I  was  a  young  gal.  'T  was  a  par- 
ty give  by  de  Mayberry  darkies.  We 
was  all  dancin'  a  break-down,  an'  de 
planks  shuck  under  our  foots  powerful, 
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an'  let  de  clouds  o'  dust  fly  out  'tel  we 
could  n't  see  'cross  de  room.  Some  nig- 
ger sneeze  right  loud,  den  'nudder  some- 
body, den  'nudder,  'tel  you  could  n'  hyer 
yer  yers  fur  de  sneezin'.  I  sez,  *  Mr. 
Frierson  '  (Tom  Frierson  was  my  part- 
ner), '  dere  must  be  pepper  in  dis  house 
somewhars.'  '  Yes,'  he  sez,  '  I  'na  w'a- 
rin'  it  in  my  shoes.'  '  What  you  w'arin' 
it  in  yer  shoes  for  ?  '  sez  I.  Sez  'e,  '  I 
w'ars  it  to  keep  a  ole  conjure  nigger  from 
hurtin'  me.  He  kep'  a-workin'  on  me 
'tel  he  got  a  needle  in  my  leg.  Dat 
needle  bothered  me  'bout  a  year.  Some- 
times it  would  come  through  de  skin, 
an'  I  done  my  best  to  catch  holt  uv  it 
an'  pull  it  out ;  but  jes'  as  soon  as  I  lay 
my  hands  on  it,  it  was  gone  ev'y  time. 
Den  I  put  red  pepper  in  my  shoes  an' 
a  silver  dime  'tween  my  toes,  an'  I  ain' 
seen  dat  needle  sence.'  " 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Eliza's 
house.  Both  its  doors,  which  were  op- 
posite, were  wide  open.  To  the  right 
was  the  fireplace,  with  a  few  smoulder- 
ing sticks  in  it,  over  which  swung  a  pot 
attached  to  an  old-fashioned  crane.  On 
a  low  bench  were  seated  the  sick  girl's 
parents,  moaning  in  a  low,  sobbing  tone. 
In  the  corner  near  them  was  a  neatly 
made  bed  covered  with  a  bright  patch- 
work quilt.  The  beams  of  the  low- 
roofed  cabin  were  hung  with  festoons  of 
red  pepper,  bunches  of  yellow  pop-corn, 
and  strips  of  dried  pumpkin.  Here  and 
there  on  the  walls  were  wisps  of  penny- 
royal, side  by  side  with  a  lithograph  of 
a  lady  with  a  vivid  red  rose  and  green 
leaves  stuck  in  her  jetty  ringlets,  or 
a  highly  colored  fashion-plate  from  an 
early  issue  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book.  A 
small  table  near  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  set  with  two  flowered  plates,  cups 
and  saucers,  and  knives  and  forks.  An- 
other bed  was  against  the  wall  opposite 
the  fireplace,  and  on  it  lay,  face  upward, 
the  negro  girl,  apparently  in  a  dying 
condition.  Her  eyes  were  partially 
closed,  the  balls  rolled  back.  A  scant, 
fluttering  breath  came  through  her  parted 


teeth.  The  brown  arms  lay  straight  on 
either  side. 

"  Etta,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
I  asked. 

She  did  not  answer  me.  I  took  one 
of  her  hands  and  stroked  it  gently.  It 
was  clammy,  and  the  palm  was  ashen- 
colored. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Etta.  I  want  to  help 
you.  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Voo- 
doo woman,  she  shall  come  to  you." 

The  lids  lifted  tremblingly  from  the 
glazed  eyes.  With  a  painful  effort  she 
gasped  out :  — 

"  It 's  my  only  —  chance  —  Miss  Sallie. 
I'm  goin'  to  die.  All  last  night  —  I 
was  crawlin'  — under  de  house  —  huntin' 
fur  de  vial.  De  cork  's  out  —  de  stuff  's 
'most  gone.  As  soon  as  it 's  gone  I  'm 
goin'  —  goin'.  Dere  ain't  much  left  — 
I  'm  "  — 

The  motion  of  the  lips  ceased,  the 
eyelids  fell,  and  only  an  occasional  pul- 
sation in  the  wrist  showed  that  any  life 
was  left  in  the  limp  form.  In  the  in- 
tense stillness  that  oppressed  the  next 
few  moments  I  caught  the  sound  of 
approaching  wheels.  I  went  to  the  door, 
and,  shading  my  eyes  with  my  hand 
from  the  outside  glare,  saw  rattling 
down  the  lane  a  shackling  little  old 
cart,  driven  by  the  sick  girl's  small  bro- 
ther, Buster.  His  legs  protruded  like 
black  sticks  from  under  his  one  white 
garment.  With  his  whip  (merely  a 
hickory  handle  and  a  leather  string)  he 
was  belaboring  a  little  gray  mule  into  a 
trot  that  jerked  the  wheels  until  they 
seemed  to  run  each  in  a  separate  track, 
and  sometimes  almost  under  the  centre 
of  the  wagon. 

"  There  comes  the  woman,"  I  said  to 
those  in  the  room. 

"  Thank  Gawd  fur  dat,  Miss  Sallie," 
came  at  the  same  moment  from  Martha 
and  her  husband,  neither  of  whom  had 
said  a  word  up  to  that  time,  but  had 
remained  bent  forward,  looking  down- 
ward, and  groaning  at  regular  intervals. 

I  watched  the  approach  of  the  wob- 
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bling  wheels  that  finally  stopped  in  front 
of  the  house.  From  the  wagon  descend- 
ed two  remarkable  -  looking  persons,  a 
man  and  a  woman.  He,  a  very  tall  ne- 
gro, with  thick  African  lips  and  woolly 
hair,  was  dressed  in  cloth  as  black  as 
his  skin.  The  woman  was  a  delicate 
light  mulattress,  of  reddish  tinge.  An 
oval  face,  regular  features,  and  large, 
brilliant  black  eyes  gave  her  singular 
beauty.  She  wore  no  hat  or  bonnet,  but 
around  her  head  was  twined  a  turban 
of  bright  hues,  Madras  yellow  predom- 
inating. Large  hoop  earrings  hung  from 
her  ears,  and  a  string  of  blue  beads  was 
twined  round  and  round  her  throat,  and 
fell  in  festoons,  longer  and  longer,  until 
they  touched  the  waist  of  her  white 
tunic.  Beads  were  also  wound  about 
her  arms,  which  the  loose  sleeves  left 
bare.  Beneath  her  skirt  of  dull  indigo 
blue,  which  did  not  conceal  her  well- 
turned  ankles,  her  exquisitely  formed 
bare  feet  were  seen,  which  carried  her 
lightly,  yet  with  great  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, into  the  house.  Her  companion  fol- 
lowed most  respectfully,  while  the  boy 
hitched  the  mule.  I  retreated  to  the  fire- 
place, and  stood  watching  with  amazed 
interest.  The  parents  did  not  stir.  They 
did  not  even  look  up.  Eliza  turned  her 
back,  and  sat  on  the  further  door-sill, 
looking  out.  The  woman  took  no  notice 
of  any  of  us,  but  advanced  into  the  room 
towards  the  patient  on  the  bed.  Her 
eyes  assumed  a  steadfast  expression  as 
she  fastened  them  upon  the  girl.  After 
a  long  space  of  breathless  silence,  in 
which  she  continued  her  fixed  gaze,  her 
eyes  scintillated  with  an  influence  that 
pervaded  the  room,  and  seemed  to  sub- 
ject all  other  volition  to  her  own  will. 

She  concentrated  her  attention  upon 
Etta.  A  quiver  ran  though  the  girl's 
frame ;  her  eyes  flew  open  with  a  star- 
tled gaze.  The  woman  drew  back  four 
or  five  steps  with  a  hasty  but  most 
graceful  movement,  still  looking  intently 
into  the  eyes  of  the  sick  girl.  Her  body 
swayed  to  and  fro.  Keeping  time  to 


its  rhythmic  motion,  she  chanted  slowly 
a  weird,  fantastic,  barbaric  air,  unlike 
anything  I  had  ever  heard.  The  words 
were  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  undu- 
lations of  her  body  brought  her  near 
enough  to  touch  the  girl  upon  the  shoul- 
der, upon  whom  the  effect  was  electrical. 
Again  a  shiver  ran  through  her  frame, 
and  she  looked  intently  upon  the  Voodoo 
woman,  as,  changing  the  air,  she  chanted 
in  a  low,  sweet  key  that  sounded  like  a 
staccato  wind  beating  upon  an  ^Eolian 
harp :  — 

"  You  loved  him  !  You  loved  him  ! 
He  's  gone  !  " 

Then  a  pause  followed,  filled  only  with 
the  throbbing  pulse  in  my  ears.  Again 
she  sang :  — 

"  He 's  gone  !  He  went  to  the  fields ! 
While  there  he  worked  !  He  worked ! 
He  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  said, 
'  I  'm  sick  ' !  " 

At  this  Eliza  rose  from  her  seat  on 
the  door-sill,  and  turned.  Through  it 
all  the  poor  father  and  mother  did  not 
look  up,  but  made  a  low  moaning  and 
sobbing  that  fitted  into  the  chant  like  a 
minor  accompaniment,  and  so  excited 
my  nerves  that  I  could  not  restrain  the 
tears  from  rolling  down  my  face.  The 
woman  continued  :  — 

"  It  is  this  that  ails  you,  and  not  the 
medicine  in  the  vial !  The  old  woman 
did  try  to  trick  you !  The  vial  is  under 
the  house  !  But  it  will  not  be  emptied ! 
I  have  sent  it  back  to  where  it  came 
from  !  It  has  gone  down,  down  !  It 
has  gone  to  him  !  "  and  she  pointed  to 
the  floor.  "  It 's  gone  now,"  she  re- 
peated, introducing  a  soothing  note  into 
the  song.  "  That  is  not  what  ails  you. 
You  loved  him,  and  he 's  dead  !  He 's 
dead !  "  Here  the  song  was  a  wail. 

Eliza,  who  was  listening  with  strained 
attention,  threw  her  arms  above  her 
head,  cried  out  in  a  piercing  voice, 
"  It 's  true  !  It 's  true  !  It  was  my 
son,  and  he  's  dead,  he  's  gone !  "  and 
fell  across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  burying 
her  face  in  the  bed-clothes. 
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The  strange  woman  passed  her  hand 
over  Etta's  brow  two  or  three  times, 
raised  it,  and,  stepping  back  three  or 
four  steps,  said,  in  a  voice  of  com- 
mand, — 

"  Arise  !  " 

The  girl  arose. 

With  hand  still  up,  the  woman  con- 
tinued to  walk  backward  to  the  door, 
her  eyes  still  riveted  on  the  girl,  say- 
ing* — 

"  Follow  —  follow  —  follow." 

Etta  left  her  bed  and  followed. 

When  the  woman  reached  the  door, 
she  threw  one  concentrated  look  upon 
the  girl,  following  her  as  if  impelled  by 
an  invisible  power,  and  then  turned  and 
went  out  of  the  door.  She  ran  lightly 
up  the  street,  retraced  her  steps  down 
the  other  side  of  the  houses,  making  the 
circuit  of  the  quarters,  and  came  back 
into  the  house,  followed  still  by  the  pant- 
ing girl. 

When  she  entered  the  house  she  looked 
at  me  for  the  first  time,  and  said  in  an 
altogether  different  voice,  though  it  was 
gentle  and  calm  :  — 

"  She  is  well  now,  Mrs.  Park.  There 
will  be  no  more  trouble  about  her." 

It  startled  me  to  hear  my  name  from 


her  lips,  for  I  was  sure  she  had  never 
before  seen  me,  and  was  not  expecting 
to  meet  me  when  she  arrived.  More- 
over, no  one  had  spoken  to  me  since 
her  entrance.  While  I  was  pondering 
this  and  all  I  had  witnessed  within  the 
hour,  the  tall  man  approached  her,  and 
very  tenderly  placed  his  arm  around  her 
waist.  It  was  timely  support,  as  I  at 
once  saw  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
floor  without  it.  Her  eyes  were  slowly 
closing,  and  her  body  was  utterly  re- 
laxed. 

"  She  must  sleep,"  said  the  man. 
"  She  always  sleeps  after  one  of  these 
spells." 

I  motioned  him  to  follow  me  with 
the  light  burden  of  her  body,  which  he 
had  already  taken  into  both  his  strong 
arms.  I  led  the  way  to  another  cabin, 
where  she  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and 
rested  in  a  heavy,  motionless  sleep  for 
hours,  after  which,  as  I  was  told  by 
Martha,  she  ate  heartily  at  their  table. 
As  the  cock  crew  for  midnight  she  arose, 
and  went  unquestioned  to  her  mysteri- 
ous home. 

Etta's  recovery  was  as  complete  as  it 
was  sudden,  and  I  never  heard  anything 
more  of  her  queer  malady. 

S.  M.  P. 


FLOWERS  AND  FOLKS. 


EVERY  order  of  intelligent  beings 
naturally  separates  the  world  into  two 
classes,  —  itself  and  the  remainder. 
Birds,  for  instance,  have  no  doubt  a 
feeling,  more  or  less  clearly  defined, 
which,  if  it  were  translated  into  human 
speech,  might  read,  "  Birds  and  na- 
ture." We,  in  our  turn,  say,  "Man 
and  nature."  But  such  distinctions, 
useful  as  they  are,  and  therefore  admis- 
sible, are  none  the  less  arbitrary  and 
liable  to  mislead.  Birds  arid  men  are 
alike  parts  of  nature,  having  many  things 


in  common  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
with  every  form  of  animate  existence. 
The  world  is  not  a  patchwork,  though 
never  so  cunningly  put  together,  but  a 
garment  woven  throughout. 

The  importance  of  this  truth,  its  far- 
reaching  and  many-sided  significance,  is 
even  yet  only  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood ;  but  its  bearing  upon  the  study 
of  what  we  call  natural  history  would 
seem  to  be  evident.  My  own  experience 
as  a  dabbler  in  botany  and  ornithology 
has  convinced  me  that  the  pursuit  of 
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such  researches  is  not  at  all  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  familiar  line,  — 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  — 

whatever  the  author  of  the  line  may 
have  himself  intended  by  his  apothegm. 
To  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  plants  or  birds  is  to  increase 
one's  knowledge  of  beings  of  his  own 
sort. 

There  is  room,  I  think,  for  a  treatise 
on  analogical  botany,  a  study  of  the  hu- 
man nature  of  plants.  Thorouglily  and 
sympathetically  done,  the  work  would 
be  both  surprising  and  edifying.  It 
would  give  us  a  better  opinion  of  plants, 
and  possibly  a  poorer  opinion  of  our- 
selves. Some  wholesome  first  lessons  of 
this  kind  we  have  all  taken,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  "  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf." 
"  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodli- 
ness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field."  There  are  no  household  words 
more  familiar  than  such  texts.  But  the 
work  of  which  I  am  thinking  will  deal 
not  so  much  with  our  likeness  to  tree 
and  herb  as  with  the  likeness  of  tree 
and  herb  to  us  ;  and  furthermore,  it  will 
go  into  the  whole  subject,  systematically 
and  at  length.  Meanwhile,  it  is  open 
even  to  an  amateur  to  offer  something, 
in  a  general  and  discursive  way,  upon 
so  inviting  a  theme,  and  especially  to 
call  attention  to  its  scope  and  variety. 

As  I  sit  at  my  desk,  the  thistles  are 
in  their  glory,  and  in  a  vase  at  my  elbow 
stands  a  single  head  of  the  tall  swamp 
variety,  along  with  a  handful  of  fringed 
gentians.  Forgetting  what  it  is,  one 
cannot  help  pronouncing  the  thistle 
beautiful,  —  a  close  bunch  of  minute 
rose-purple  flowers.  But  who  could  ever 
feel  toward  it  as  toward  the  gentian  ? 
Beauty  is  a  thing  not  merely  of  form 
and  color,  but  of  memory  and  associa- 
tion. The  thistle  is  an  ugly  customer. 
In  a  single  respect  it  lays  itself  out  to 
be  agreeable  ;  but  even  its  beauty  is  too 
much  like  that  of  some  venomous  reptile. 
Yet  it  has  its  friends,  or,  at  all  events,  its 


patrons  (if  you  wish  to  catch  butterflies, 
go  to  the  thistle  pasture),  and  no  doubt 
could  give  forty  eloquent  and  logical  ex- 
cuses for  its  offensive  traits.  Probably 
it  felicitates  itself  upon  its  shrewdness, 
and  pities  the  poor  estate  of  its  defense- 
less neighbors.  How  they  must  envy  its 
happier  fortune  !  It  sees  them  browsed 
upon  by  the  cattle,  and  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  it  chuckles  a  little  to  itself  as  the 
greedy  creatures  pass  it  by  untouched. 
School-girls  and  botanists  break  down 
the  golden-rods  and  asters,  and  pull  up 
the  gerardias  and  ladies'- tresses  ;  but 
neither  school -girl  nor  collector  often 
troubles  the  thistle.  It  opens  its  gor- 
geous blossoms  and  ripens  its  feathery 
fruit  unmolested.  Truly  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  wear  an  armor  of  prickles  ! 

"  The  human  nature  of  plants,"  —  have 
I  any  readers  so  innocent  as  not  to  feel 
at  this  moment  the  appropriateness  of 
the  phrase  ?  Can  there  be  one  so  favored 
as  not  to  have  some  unmistakable  thistles 
among  his  Christian  townsmen  and  ac- 
quaintance? Nay,  we  all  know  them. 
They  are  the  more  easily  discovered  for 
standing  always  a  little  by  themselves. 
They  escape  many  slight  inconveniences 
under  which  more  amiable  people  suffer. 
Whoever  finds  himself  in  a  hard  place 
goes  not  to  them  for  assistance.  They 
are  recognized  afar  as  persons  to  be  let 
alone.  Yet  they,  too,  like  their  floral 
representatives,  have  a  good  side.  If 
they  do  not  give  help,  they  seldom  ask 
it.  Once  a  year  they  may  actually  "  do 
a  handsome  thing,"  as  the  common  ex- 
pression is ;  but  they  cannot  put  off 
their  own  nature  ;  their  very  generosity 
pricks  the  hand  that  receives  it,  and 
when  old  Time  cuts  them  down  with 
his  scythe  (what  should  we  do  without 
this  famous  husbandman,  unkindly  as 
we  talk  of  him  ?)  there  will  be  no  great 
mourning. 

Is  it  then  an  unpardonable  offense  for 
a  plant  to  defend  itself  against  attack 
and  extermination?  Has  the  duty  of 
non-resistance  no  exceptions  nor  abate- 
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ments  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ?  That 
would  be  indeed  a  hard  saying ;  for  what 
would  become  of  our  universal  favorite, 
the  rose  ?  On  this  point  there  may  be 
room  for  a  diversity  of  opinion ;  but  for 
one,  I  cannot  wish  the  wild  rose  dis- 
armed, lest,  through  the  recklessness  of 
its  admirers,  what  is  now  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  our  wayside  ornaments  should 
grow  to  be  a  rarity.  I  esteem  the  rose 
a  patrician,  and  fairly  entitled  to  patri- 
cian manners.  As  every  one  sees,  people 
in  high  station,  especially  if  they  chance 
to  possess  attractive  social  qualities,  are 
of  necessity  compelled  to  discountenance 
everything  like  careless  familiarity,  even 
from  those  with  whom  they  may  foi1- 
merly  have  been  most  intimate.  They 
must  always  stand  more  or  less  upon 
ceremony,  and  never  be  handled  with- 
out gloves.  So  it  is  with  the  queen  of 
flowers.  Its  thorns  not  only  serve  it  as 
a  protection,  but  are  for  its  admirers  an 
excellent  discipline  in  forbearance.  They 
make  it  easier  for  us,  as  Emerson  says, 
to  "  love  the  wood  rose  and  leave  it  on 
the  stalk."  In  addition  to  which  I 
am  moved  to  say  that  the  rose,  like  the 
holly,  illustrates  a  truth  too  seldom  in- 
sisted upon ;  namely,  that  people  are 
more  justly  condemned  for  the  absence 
of  all  good  qualities  than  for  the  pre- 
sence of  one  or  two  bad  ones. 

Some  such  plea  as  this,  though  with 
a  smaller  measure  of  assurance,  I  should 
make  in  behalf  of  plants  like  the  bar- 
berry and  the  bramble.  The  latter,  in 
truth,  sometimes  acts  as  if  it  were  not 
so  much  fighting  us  off  as  drawing  us 
on.  Leaning  far  forward  and  stretching 
forth  its  arms,  it  buttonholes  the  way- 
farer, so  to  speak,  and  with  generous 
country  insistence  forces  upon  him  the 
delicious  clusters  which  he,  in  his  pre- 
occupation, seemed  in  danger  of  passing 
untasted.  I  think  I  know  the  human 
counterparts  of  both  barberry  and  bram- 
ble, —  excellent  people  in  their  place, 
though  not  to  be  chosen  for  bosom 
friends  without  a  careful  weighing  of 


consequences.  Judging  them  not  by 
their  manners,  but  by  their  fruits,  we 
must  set  them  on  the  right  hand.  It 
would  go  hard  with  some  of  the  most 
pious  of  my  neighbors,  I  imagine,  if  the 
presence  of  a  few  thorns  and  prickles 
were  reckoned  inconsistent  with  a  mod- 
erately good  character. 

As  for  reprobates  like  the  so-called 
"poison  ivy"  and  "poison  dogwood," 
they  have  perhaps  borrowed  a  familiar 
human  maxim,  —  "  All  is  fair  in  war." 
In  any  case,  they  are  no  worse  than 
savage  heathen,  who  kill  their  enemies 
with  poisoned  arrows,  or  than  civilized 
Christians,  who  stab  the  reputation  of 
their  friends  with  poisoned  words.  Their 
marked  comeliness  of  habit  may  be 
taken  as  a  point  in  their  favor ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  held  to  make 
their  case  only  so  much  the  blacker, 
by  laying  them  liable  to  the  additional 
charge  of  hypocrisy.  The  question  is 
a  nice  one.  and  I  gladly  leave  it  for 
subtler  casuists  than  I  to  settle. 

How  refreshing  to  turn  from  all  these, 
from  the  thistle  and  the  bramble,  yea, 
even  from  the  rose  itself,  to  gentle  spirits 
like  the  violet  and  anemone,  the  arbutus 
and  hepatica !  These  wage  no  war. 
They  are  of  the  original  Society  of 
Friends.  Who  will  may  spoil  them  with- 
out hurt.  Their  defense  is  with  their 
Maker.  I  wonder  whether  anybody 
ever  thinks  of  such  flowers  as  represen- 
tative of  any  order  of  grown  people,  or 
whether  to  everybody  else  they  are  for- 
ever children,  as  I  find,  on  thinking  of  it, 
they  have  always  been  to  me.  Lowly 
and  trustful,  sweet  and  frail,  "  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  They  pass 
away  without  losing  their  in-nocence. 
Ere  the  first  heats  of  summer  they  are 
gone. 

Yet  the  autumn,  too,  has  its  delicate 
blooms,  though  they  are  overshadowed 
and,  as  it  were,  put  out  of  countenance 
by  the  coarser  growths  which  must  be 
said  to  characterize  'the  harvest  season. 
Nothing  that  May  puts  into  her  lap  is 
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more  exquisite  than  are  the  purple 
gerardias  with  which  August  and  Sep- 
tember embroider  the  pasture  and  the 
woodland  road.  They  have  not  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  arbutus,  nor  even 
the  faint  elusive  odor  of  the  violet,  but 
for  daintiness  of  form,  perfection  of 
color,  and  gracefulness  of  habit  it  would 
be  impossible  to  praise  them  too  highly. 
Of  our  three  species,  my  own  favorite  is 
the  one  of  the  narrow  leaves  (Gerardia 
tenuifolia),  its  longer  and  slighter  flow- 
er-stems giving  it  an  airiness  and  grace 
peculiarly  its  own.  A  lady  to  whom  I 
had  brought  a  handful  the  other  day  ex- 
pressed it  well  when  she  said,  "  They 
look  like  fairy  flowers."  They  are  of 
my  mind  in  this :  they  love  a  dry,  sunny 
opening  in  the  woods,  or  a  grassy  field 
on  the  edge  of  woods,  especially  if  there 
be  a  seldom-used  path  running  through 
it.  I  know  not  with  what  human  beings 
to  compare  them.  Perhaps  their  anti- 
types of  our  own  kind  are  yet  to  be 
evolved.  But  I  have  before  now  seen  a 
woman  who  might  worthily  be  set  in  their 
company,  —  a  person  whose  sweet  and 
wise  actions  were  so  gracefully  carried 
and  so  easily  let  fall  as  to  suggest  an  or- 
der and  quality  of  goodness  quite  out  of 
relation  to  common  flesh  and  blood. 

What  a  contrast  between  such  lowly 
minded,  unobtrusive  beauties  and  ego- 
tists like  our  multitudinous  asters  and 
golden-rods !  These,  between  them,  al- 
most take  possession  of  the  world  for 
the  two  or  three  months  of  their  reign. 
They  are  handsome,  and  they  know  it. 
What  is  beauty  for,  if  not  to  be  ad- 
mired ?  They  mass  their  tiny  blossoms 
first  into  solid  heads,  then  into  panicles 
and  racemes,  and  have  no  idea  of  hid- 
ing their  constellated  brightness  under  a 
bushel.  "  Let  your  light  shine  !  "  is  the 
word  they  go  on.  How  eagerly  they 
crowd  along  the  roadside,  till  the  casual 
passer-by  can  see  scarce  anything  else  ! 
If  he  does  not  see  them,  it  is  not  their 
fault. 

For  myself,  I  am  far  from   wishing 
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them  at  all  less  numerous,  or  a  jot  less 
forward  in  displaying  their  charms. 
Let  there  be  variety,  I  say.  Because  I 
speak  well  of  the  violet  for  its  humility, 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  quarrel 
with  the  aster  for  loving  to  make  a 
show.  Herein,  too,  plants  are  like  men. 
An  indisposition  toward  publicity  is 
amiable  in  those  to  whom  it  is  natural ; 
but  I  am  not  clear  that  bashfulness  is 
the  only  commendable  quality.  Let 
plants  and  men  alike  carry  themselves 
according  to  their  birthright.  Provi- 
dence has  not  ordained  a  diversity  of 
gifts  for  nothing,  and  it  is  only  a  nar- 
row philosophy  that  takes  offense  at 
seeming  contrarieties.  The  truer  method, 
and  the  happier  as  well,  is  to  like  each 
according  to  its  kind  :  to  love  that  which 
is  amiable,  to  admire  that  which  is  ad- 
mirable, and  to  study  that  which  is  cu- 
rious. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  I 
walked  again  up  the  mountain  road  that 
climbs  out  of  the  Franconia  Valley  into 
the  Franconia  Notch.  I  had  left  home 
twenty-four  hours  before,  fresh  from 
working  upon  the  asters  and  golden-rods 
(trying  to  straighten  out  my  local  cata- 
logue in  accordance  with  Dr.  Gray's 
more  recent  classification  of  these  large 
and  difficult  genera),  and  naturally 
enough  had  asters  and  golden-rods  still 
in  my  eye.  The  first  mile  or  two  af- 
forded nothing  of  particular  note,  but 
by  and  by  I  came  to  a  cluster  of  the 
sturdy  and  peculiar  Solidago  squarrosa, 
and  was  taking  an  admiring  account  of 
its  appearance  and  manner  of  growth, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  some  lower  blue 
flower  underneath,  which  on  a  second 
glance  proved  to  be  the  closed  gentian. 
This  grew  in  hiding,  as  one  might  say, 
in  the  shadow  of  its  taller  and  showier 
neighbors.  Not  far  off,  but  a  little 
more  within  the  wood,  were  patches  of 
the  linnsea,  which  had  been  at  its  pret- 
tiest in  June,  but  even  now,  in  late  Sep- 
tember, was  still  putting  forth  scattered 
blossoms.  What  should  a  man  do? 
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Discard  the  golden-rod  for  the  gentian, 
and  in  turn  forsake  the  gentian  for  the 
twin-flower?  Nay,  a  child  might  do 
that,  but  not  a  man  ;  for  the  three  were 
all  beautiful  and  all  interesting,  and 
each  the  more  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing for  its  unlikeness  to  the  others.  If 
one  wishes  a  stiff  lesson  in  classification, 
there  are  few  harder  genera  (among 
flowering  plants)  than  Solidago ;  if  he 
would  investigate  the  timely  and  taking 
question  of  the  dependence  of  plants 
upon  insects,  this  humble  "  proteran- 
drous  "  gentian  (which  to  human  vision 
seems  closed,  but  which  the  bumblebee 
knows  well  how  to  enter)  offers  him  a 
favorable  subject ;  while  if  he  has  an 
eye  for  beauty,  a  nose  for  delicate  fra- 
grance, and  a  soul  for  poetry,  the  linnaea 
will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  his  prime 
favorites.  So  I  say  again,  let  us  have 
variety.  It  would  be  a  stupid  town 
all  whose  inhabitants  should  be  of  iden- 
tical tastes  and  habits,  though  these 
were  of  the  very  best ;  and  it  would  be 
a  tiresome  country  that  brought  forth 
only  a  single  kind  of  plants. 

The  flower  of  Linnaeus  is  a  flower  by 
itself,  as  here  and  there  appears  a  man 
who  seems,  as  we  say,  sui  generis.  This 
familiar  phrase,  by  the  bye,  is  literally 
applicable  to  Linncea  borealis,  a  plant 
that  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but  everywhere 
preserves  its  own  specific  character ;  so 
that,  whether  it  be  found  in  Greenland 
or  in  Maryland,  on  the  Alaskan  Islands 
or  in  Utah,  in  Siberia  or  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  it  is  always  and  every- 
where the  same,  —  a  genus  of  one  species. 
Diversities  of  soil  and  climate  make  no 
impression  upon  its  originality.  If  it 
live  at  all,  it  must  live  according  to  its 
own  plan. 

The  aster,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  spe- 
cial talent  for  variation.  Like  some  in- 
dividuals of  another  sort,  it  is  born  to 
adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  Dr.  Gray 
enumerates  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  North  American  species 


and  varieties,  many  01  which  shade  into 
each  other  with  such  endless  and  well- 
nigh  insensible  gradations  that  even  our 
great  special  student  of  the  Compositce 
pronounces  the  accurate  and  final  classi- 
fication of  this  particular  genus  a  labor 
beyond  his  powers.  What  shall  we  say 
of  this  habit  of  variability  ?  Is  it  a  mark 
of  strength  or  of  weakness  ?  Which  is 
nobler,  —  to  be  true  to  one's  ideal  in  spite 
of  circumstances,  or  to  conquer  circum- 
stances by  suiting  one's  self  to  them  ? 
Who  shall  decide  ?  Enough  that  the 
twin -flower  and  the  star-flower  each 
obeys  its  own  law,  and  in  so  doing  con- 
tributes each  its  own  part  toward  mak- 
ing this  world  the  place  of  diversified 
beauty  which  it  was  foreordained  to  be. 
I  spoke  of  the  linnjea's  autumnal 
blossoms,  though  its  normal  flowering 
time  is  in  June.  Even  this  steady-going, 
unimpressible  citizen  of  the  world,  it 
appears,  has  its  one  bit  of  freakishness. 
In  these  bright,  summery  September 
days,  when  the  trees  put  on  their  glory, 
this  lowliest  member  of  the  honeysuckle 
family  feels  a  stirring  within  to  make 
itself  beautiful ;  and  being  an  evergreen 
(instead  of  a  summer-green),  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  bedecking  itself  after 
the  maple's  manner,  it  sends  up  a  few 
flower-stems,  each  with  its  couple  of 
swinging,  fragrant  bells.  So  it  bids  the 
world  good-by  till  the  long  winter  once 
more  comes  and  goes. 

The  same  engaging  habit  is  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  some  of  our  very 
commonest  plants.  After  the  golden-rods 
and  asters  have  had  their  day,  late  in 
October  or  well  into  November,  when 
witch-hazel,  yarrow,  and  clover  are  al- 
most the  only  blossoms  left  us,  you  will 
stumble  here  and  there  upon  a  solitary 
dandelion  reflecting  the  sun,  or  a  violet 
giving  back  the  color  of  the  sky.  And 
even  so,  you  may  find,  once,  in  a  while, 
an  old  man  in  whom  imaginative  im- 
pulses have  sprung  up  anew,  now  that 
all  the  prosaic  activities  of  middle  life 
are  over.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  were 
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born  again.  The  song  of  the  April 
robin,  the  blossoming  of  the  apple-tree, 
the  splendors  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  — 
these  and  things  like  them  touch  him 
to  pleasure,  as  he  now  remembers  they 
used  to  do  years  and  years  ago.  What 
means  this  strange  revival  of  youth  in 
age  ?  Is  it  a  reminiscence  merely,  a 
final  flickering  of  the  candle,  or  is  it 
rather  a  prophecy  of  life  yet  to  come  ? 
Well,  with  the  dandelion  and  the  vio- 
let we  know  with  reasonable  certainty 
how  the  matter  stands.  The  autumnal 
blooms  are  not  belated,  but  precocious ; 
they  belong  not  to  the  season  past,  but 
to  the  season  coming.  Who  shall  for- 
bid us  to  hope  that  what  is  true  of  the 
violet  will  prove  true  also  of  the  man  ? 

It  speaks  well  for  human  nature  that 
in  the  long  run  the  lowliest  flowers  are 
not  only  the  best  loved,  but  the  oftenest 
spoken  of.  Men  play  the  cynic :  mod- 
est merit  goes  to  the  wall,  they  say ; 
whoever  would  succeed,  let  him  put  on 
a  brazen  face  and  sharpen  his  elbows. 
But  those  who  talk  in  this  strain  de- 
ceive neither  themselves  nor  those  who 
listen  to  them.  They  are  commonly 
such  as  have  themselves  tried  the  trum- 
pet and  elbow  method,  and  have  dis- 
covered that,  whatever  may  be  true  of 
transient  notoriety,  neither  public  fame 
nor  private  regard  is  to  be  won  by  such 
means.  We  do  not  retract  what  we 
have  said  in  praise  of  diversity,  and 
about  the  right  of  eaeh  to  live  accord- 
ing to  its  own  nature,  but  we  gladly 
perceive  that  in  the  case  of  the  flow- 
ers also  it  is  the  meek  that  inherit  the 
earth. 

Our  appreciation  of  our  fellow-Men 
depends  in  part  upon  the  amount,  but 
still  more  upon  the  quality,  of  the  ser- 
vice they  render  us.  We  could  get  along 
without  poets  more  comfortably  than 
without  cobblers,  for  the  lower  use  is 
often  first  in  order  both  of  time  and  of 
necessity ;  but  we  are  never  in  doubt 
as  to  their  relative  place  in  our  esteem. 
One  serves  the  body,  the  other  the  soul ; 
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and  we  reward  the  one  with  money,  the 
other  with  affection  and  reverence.  And 
our  estimation  of  plants  is  according  to 
the  same  rule.  Such  of  them  as  nourish 
the  body  are  good,  —  good  even  to  the 
point  of  being  indispensable  ;  but  as  we 
make  a  difference  between  the  barn- 
yard fowl  and  the  nightingale,  and  be- 
tween the  common  run  of  humanity  and 
a  Beethoven  or  a  Milton,  so  maize  and 
potatoes  are  never  put  into  the  same 
category  with  lilies  and  violets.  It  Wiust 
be  so,  because  man  is  more  than  an  ani- 
mal, and  "  the  life  is  more  than  meat." 

Again  we  say,  let  each  fulfill  its  own 
function.  One  is  made  for  utility,  an- 
other for  beauty.  For  plants,  too,  are 
specialists.  They  know  as  well  as  men 
how  to  make  the  most  of  inherited  ca- 
pacities and  aptitudes,  achieving  distinc- 
tion at  last  by  the  simple  process  of 
sticking  to  one  thing,  whether  that  be 
the  production  of  buds,  blossoms,  berries, 
leaves,  bark,  timber,  or  what  not ;  and 
our  judgment  of  them  must  be  corre- 
spondingly varied.  The  vine  bears  blos- 
soms, but  is  to  be  rated  not  by  them, 
but  by  the  grapes  that  come  after  them ; 
and  the  rose-tree  bears  hips,  but  takes 
its  rank  not  from  them,  but  from  the 
flowers  that  went  to  the  making  of  them. 
"Nothing  but  leaves"  is  a  verdict  un- 
favorable or  otherwise  according  to  its 
application.  The  tea-shrmb  would  hold 
up  its  head  to  hear  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive points  of  difference  among  plants 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  matter  of 
self-reliance.  Some  are  made  to  stand 
alone,  others  to  twine,  and  others  to 
creep.  If  it  were  allowable  to  attribute 
human  feelings  to  them,  we  should  per- 
haps be  safe  in  assuming  that  the  up- 
right look  down  upon  the  climbers,  and 
the  climbers  in  turn  upon  the  creepers ; 
for  who  of  us  does  not  felicitate  him- 
self upon  his  independence,  such  as  it 
is,  or  such  as  he  imagines  it  to  be? 
But  if  independence  is  indeed  a  boon,  — 
and  I,  for  one,  am  too  thoroughbred  a 
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New  Englander  ever  to  doubt  it,  —  it  is 
not  the  only  good,  nor  even  the  highest. 
The  nettle,  standing  straight  and  prim, 
asking  no  favors  of  anybody,  may  rail 
at  the  grape-vine,  which  must  lay  hold 
of  something,  small  matter  what,  by 
which  to  steady  itself ;  but  the  nettle 
might  well  be  willing  to  forego  somewhat 
of  its  self-sufficiency,  if  by  so  doing  it 
could  bring  forth  grapes.  The  smilax, 
also,  with  its  thorns,  its  pugnacious 
habit,  and  its  stony,  juiceless  berries, 
a  sort  of  handsome  vixen  among  vines, 
—  the  smilax,  which  can  climb  though 
it  cannot  stand  erect,  has  little  occasion 
to  lord  it  over  the  strawberry.  If  one 
has  done  nothing,  or  worse  than 'nothing, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  boast  of  the 
original  fashion  in  which  he  has  gone 
about  it.  Moreover,  the  very  plants  about 
which  we  are  speaking  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  accept 
help,  and  still  retain  to  the  full  one's 
own  individuality.  The  strawberry  is 
no  more  a  plagiarist  than  the  smilax, 
nor  the  grape  than  the  nettle.  If  the 
vine  clings  to  the  eyedar,  the  connection 
is  but  mechanical.  Its  spirit  and  life 
are  as  independent  of  the  savin  as  of 
the  planet  Jupiter.  Even  the  dod- 
der, which  not  only  twines  about  other 
weeds,  but  actually  sucks  its  life  from 
them,  does  not  thereby  lose  an  iota  of 
its  native  character.  If  a  man  is  only 
original  to  begin  with,  —  so  the  parable 
seems  to  run,  —  he  is  under  a  kind  of 
necessity  to  remain  so  (as  Shakespeare 
did),  no  matter  how  much  help  he  may 
draw  from  alien  sources. 

This  truth  of  the  vegetable  world  is 
the  more  noteworthy,  because  along  with 
it  there  goes  a  very  strong  and  persis- 
tent habit  of  individual  variation.  The 
plant  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  its  in- 
herited law,  but  is  not  in  bondage  to  the 
letter.  Our  "  high-bush  blackberries," 
to  take  a  very  familiar  illustration,  are 
all  of  one  species,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  all  exactly  alike.  So  far 
from  it,  I  knew  in  my  time  —  and  the 


school-boys  of  the  present  day  are  not 
loss  accurately  informed,  we  may  pre- 
sume —  where  to  mid  berries  oi'  all  shapes, 
si/es,  and  flavors.  Some  were  sour,  and 
some  were  bitter,  and  some  (I  can  taste 
them  yet)  were  finger-shaped  and  sweet. 
And  what  is  true  of  Itub'iis  villostts  is 
probably  true  of  all  plants,  though  in 
varying  degrees.  I  do  not  recall  a  sin- 
gle article  of  our  annual  wild  crop  — 
blueberries,  huckleberries,  blackberries, 
cherries,  grapes,  pig-nuts  (a  bad  name 
for  a  good  thing),  shagbarks,  acorns, 
and  so  forth  —  in  which  there  was  not 
this  constant  inequality  among  plants  of 
the  same  species,  perfectly  well  defined, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  by  us  juvenile 
connoisseurs.  If  we  failed  to  find  the 
same  true  of  other  vines  and  bushes, 
which  for  our  purposes  bore  blossoms 
only,  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Our  perceptions,  aesthetic  and  gastro- 
nomic, were  unequally  developed.  We 
were  in  the  case  of  the  man  to  whom 
a  poet  is  a  poet,  though  he  knows  very 
well  that  there  are  cooks  and  cooks. 

It  is  this  slight  but  everywhere  pre- 
sent admixture  of  the  personal  quality  — 
call  it  individuality,  or  what  you  will  — 
that  saves  the  world,  animal  and  vege- 
table alike,  from  stagnation.  Every 
bush,  every  bird,  every  man,  together 
with  its  unmistakable  and  ineradicable 
likeness  to  the  parent  stock,  has  received 
also  a  something,  be  it  more  or  less,  that 
distinguishes  it  from  all  its  fellows.  Let 
our  observation  be  delicate  enough,  and 
we  shall  perceive  that  there  are  no  du- 
plicates of  any  kind,  the  world  over. 
It  is  part  of  the  very  unity  of  the  world, 
this  universally  diffused  diversity. 

It  does  a  sympathetic  observer  good 
to  see  how  humanly  plants  differ  in  their 
likes  and  dislikes.  One  is  catholic  :  as 
common  people  say,  it  is  not  particular  ; 
it  can  live  and  thrive  almost  anywhere. 
Another  must  have  precisely  such  and 
such  conditions,  and  is  to  be  found, 
therefore,  only  in  very  restricted  locali- 
ties. The  Dioncea,  or  Venus's  fly-trap, 
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is  a  famous  example  of  this  fastidious- 
ness, growing  in  a  small  district  of 
North  Carolina,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
nowhere  else,  —  a  highly  specialized 
plant,  with  no  generic  relative.  Another 
insUiuce  is  furnished  hy  a  water  lily 
(\i/mphcea  eleyans),  the  rediscovery  of 
which  is  chronicled  in  a  late  issue  of  one 
of  our  botanical  journals.1  "  This  lily  was 
originally  found  in  1849,  and  has  never 
been  seen  since,  holding  its  place  in  bo- 
tanical literature  for  these  almost  forty 
years  on  the  strength  of  a  single  col- 
lection at  a  single  vaguely  described  sta- 
tion on  the  broad  prairies  of  southwest- 
ern Texas ;  "  now,  after  all  this  time, 
it  turns  up  again  in  another  quarter  of 
the  same  State.  And  every  student  could 
report  cases  of  a  similar  character,  though 
less  striking  than  these,  of  course,  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  local  researches. 
If  you  ask  me  where  I  find  dandelions, 
I  answer,  Anywhere  ;  but  if  you  wish 
me  to  show  you  the  sweet  colt's-foot 
(Nardosmia  palmata),  you  must  go 
with  me  to  one  particular  spot.  Any  of 
my  neighbors  will  tell  you  where  the 
pink  moccasin  flower  grows  ;  but  if  it  is 
the  yellow  one  you  are  in  search  of,  I 
shall  swear  you  to  secrecy  before  con- 
ducting you  to  its  swampy  hiding-place. 
Some  plants,  like  some  people  (but  the 
plants,  be  it  noted,  are  mostly  weeds), 
seem  to  flourish  best  away  from  home  ; 
others  die  under  the  most  careful  trans- 
planting. Some  are  lovers  of  the  open, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  in  the  sun  ; 
others  lurk  in  deep  woods,  under  the 
triple  shadow  of  tree  and  bush  and  fern. 
Some  take  to  sandy  hill-tops ;  others 
must  stand  knee-deep  in  water.  One 
insists  upon  the  richest  of  meadow  loam  ; 
another  is  content  with  the  face  of  a 
rock.  We  may  say  of  them  as  truly  as 
of  ourselves,  De  yustibus  non  est  dis- 
putandum.  Otherwise,  how  would  the 
earth  ever  be  clothed  with  verdure  ? 
But  plants  are  subject  to  other  whims 

1  The  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club 
for  January,  1888,  page  13. 


not  less  pronounced  than  these  which 
have  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a  dwelling- 
place.  We  may  call  it  the  general  rule 
that  leaves  come  before  flowers  ;  but  how 
many  of  our  trees  and  shrubs  reverse 
this  order !  The  singular  habit  of  the 
witch-hazel,  whose  blossoms  open  as  the 
leaves  fall,  may  be  presumed  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  all  readers  ;  and  hardly  less 
curious  is  the  freak  of  the  chestnut, 
which,  almost  if  not  quite  alone  among 
our  amentaceous  trees,  does  not  put  on 
its  splendid  coronation  robes  till  late  in 
June,  and  is  frequently  at  the  height  of 
its  magnificence  in  mid-July.  What  a 
pretty  piece  of  variety  have  we,  again, 
in  the  diurnal  and  the  nocturnal  bloom- 
ers !  For  my  own  part,  being  a  watcher 
of  birds,  and  therefore  almost  of  neces- 
sity an  early  stirrer  abroad,  I  profess  a 
special  regard  for  such  plants  as  save 
their  beauty  for  night-time  and  cloudy 
weather.  The  evening  primrose  is  no 
favorite  with  most  people,  I  take  it,  but 
I  seldom  fail  to  pick  a  blossom  or  two 
with  the  dew  on  them.  Those  to  whom 
I  carry  them  usually  exclaim  as  over 
some  wonderful  exotic,  though  the  prim- 
rose is  an  inveterate  haunter  of  the 
roadside.  Yet  its  blossoms  have  only 
to  be  looked  at  and  smelled  of  to  make 
their  way,  homely  as  is  the  stalk  that 
produces  them.  They  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
"  because  their  deeds  are  evil."  One 
might  as  well  cast  the  opprobrious  text 
in  the  face  of  the  moon  and  stars.  Now 
and  then  some  enterprising  journalist, 
for  want  of  better  employment,  investi- 
gates anew  the  habits  of  literary  work- 
ers ;  and  it  invariably  transpires  that 
some  can  do  their  best  only  by  daylight, 
while  the  minds  of  others  seem  to  be 
good  for  nothing  till  the  sun  goes  down  ; 
and  the  wise  reader,  who  reads  not  so 
much  to  gain  information  as  to  see 
whether  the  writer  tells  the  truth,  shakes 
his  head,  and  says,  "  Oh,  it  is  all  in  use." 
Of  course  it  is  all  in  use,  just  as  it  is  with 
whip-poor-wills  and  the  morning-glory. 
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The  mention  of  the  evening  primrose 
calls  for  the  further  remark  that  plants, 
not  less  than  ourselves,  have  a  trick  of 
combining  opposite  qualities,  —  a  coarse- 
grained and  scraggy  habit,  for  instance, 
with  blossoms  of  exquisite  fragrance  and 
beauty.  The  most  gorgeous  flowers 
sometimes  exhale  an  abominable  odor, 
and  it  is  not  unheard  of  that  inconspic- 
uous or  even  downright  homely  sorts 
should  be  accounted  precious  for  their 
sweetness ;  while,  as  everybody  knows, 
few  members  of  our  native  flora  are 
more  graceful  in  appearance  than  the 
very  two  whose  simple  touch  is  poison. 
Could  anything  be  more  characteristic 
of  human  nature  than  just  such  inconsis- 
tencies ?  Suavity  and  trickery,  harsh- 
ness and  integrity,  a  fiery  temper  and  a 
gentle  heart,  —  how  often  do  we  see  the 
good  and  the  bad  dwelling  together  ! 
We  would  have  ordered  things  different- 
ly, I  dare  say,  had  they  been  left  to  us, 
—  the  good  should  have  been  all  good, 
and  the  bad  all  bad ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  a 


grief  to  feel  that  the  holiest  men  have 
their  failings,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  a 
consolation,  rather  than  an  additional 
sorrow,  to  perceive  that  the  most  vicious 
are  not  without  their  virtues.  Beyond 
which,  shall  we  presume  to  suggest  that, 
as  poisons  have  their  use,  so  moral  evil, 
give  it  time  enough,  may  turn  out  to  be 
not  altogether  a  curse  ? 

I  have  treated  my  subject  too  fanci- 
fully, I  fear.  Indeed,  there  comes  over 
me  at  this  moment  a  sudden  suspicion 
that  my  subject  itself  is  nothing  but  a 
fancy,  or,  worse  yet,  a  profanation.  If 
the  flowers  could  talk,  who  knows  how 
earnestly  they  might  deprecate  all  such 
misguided  attempts  at  doing  them  honor, 
—  as  if  it  were  anything  but  a  slander, 
this  imputation  to  them  of  the  foibles, 
or  even  the  self-styled  good  qualities, 
of  our  poor  humanity  !  What  an  egoist 
is  man  !  I  seem  to  hear  them  saying. 
Look  where  he  will,  at  the  world  or  at 
its  Creator,  he  sees  nothing  but  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  image. 

Bradford  Torrey. 


IT  SEEMS  BUT  YESTERDAY. 

IT  seems  but  yesterday  that  May 
Tripped  lightly  past,  nor  paused  to  stay 
A  moment  longer  than  'twould  take 
To  set  her  signet  near  and  far, 
In  field  and  lane,  —  the  daisies'  star ; 
To  set  the  grasses  all  ashake ; 
To  kiss  the  world  into  a  blush 
Of  brier-roses,  pink  and  flush, 
For  summer's  sake. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  June 
Came  piping  sweet  a  medley-tune, 
Whereto  the  robin  and  the  thrush 
Lent  each  his  thrilling  throat,  the  while 
The  locust  there  beside  the  stile, 
Deep-hid  in  tangled  weed  and  brush, 
Spun  out  the  season's  skein  of  heat, 
With  now  a  "  whirr  "  of  shuttle  fleet, 
And  now  a  hush. 
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It  seems  but  yesterday,  and  yet 
To-day  I  found  my  garden  set 
In  silver,  and  the  roisterer  wind 
Made  bold  to  pluck  me  by  the  gown, 
What  time  I  wandered  up  and  down 
The  path,  to  see  if  left  behind 
Was  one  last  rose  that  I  might  press 
Against  my  withered  cheek,  and  less 
Feel  time  unkind. 

Julie  M.  Lippmann. 


THE  TRAGIC  MUSE. 


XXIV. 


GABRIEL  NASH  had  plenty  of  further 
opportunity  to  elucidate  this  and  other 
figurative  remarks,  for  he  not  only  spent 
several  of  the  middle  hours  of  the  day 
with  his  friend,  but  came  back  with  him 
in  the  evening  (they  dined  together  at  a 
little  foreign  pot-house  in  Soho,  revealed 
to  Nick  on  this  occasion)  and  discussed 
the  great  question  far  into  the  night. 
The  great  question  was  whether,  on  the 
showing  of  those  examples  of  his  abil- 
ity with  which  the  room  in  which  they 
sat  was  now  densely  bestrewn,  Nick 
Dormer  would  be  justified  in  "  really 
going  in "  for  the  practice  of  pictorial 
art.  This  may  strike  many  of  my  read- 
ers as  a  limited  and  even  trivial  inquiry, 
with  little  of  the  heroic  or  the  romantic 
in  it ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  carried 
to  a  very  fine  point  by  our  clever  young 
men.  Nick  suspected  Nash  of  exagger- 
ating his  encouragement  in  order  to  play 
a  malign  trick  on  the  political  world,  at 
whose  expense  it  was  his  fancy  to  divert 
himself  (without  making  that  organiza- 
tion bankrupt  assuredly),  and  reminded 
him  that  his  present  accusation  of  im- 
morality was  strangely  inconsistent  with 
the  wanton  hope  expressed  by  him  in 
Paris  — the  hope  that  the  Liberal  can- 
didate at  Harsh  would  be  returned. 
Nash  replied,  first,  "  Oh,  I  had  n't  been 


in  this  place  then  ! "  but  he  defended 
himself  more  effectually  in  saying  that 
it  was  not  of  Nick's  having  got  elected 
that  he  complained :  it  was  of  his  visi- 
ble hesitancy  to  throw  up  his  seat.  Nick 
requested  that  he  would  n't  speak  of 
this,  and  his  gallantry  failed  to  render 
him  incapable  of  saying,  "  The  fact  is 
I  have  n't  the  nerve  for  it."  They 
talked  then  for  a  while  of  what  he  could 
do,  not  of  what  he  could  n't ;  of  the  mys- 
teries and  miracles  of  reproduction  and 
representation  ;  of  the  strong,  sane  joys 
of  the  artistic  life.  Nick  made  afresh, 
with  more  fullness,  his  great  confession, 
that  his  private  ideal  of  happiness  was 
the  life  of  a  great  painter  of  portraits. 
He  uttered  his  thought  about  this  so 
copiously  and  lucidly  that  Nash's  own 
abundance  was  stilled,  and  he  listened 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  listening  to 
something  new,  difficult  as  it  was  to 
suppose  that  there  could  be  a  point  of 
view  in  relation  to  such  a  matter  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted. 

"There  it  is,"  said  Nick  at  last, — 
"  there  's  the  naked,  preposterous  truth : 
that  if  I  were  to  do  exactly  as  I  liked  I 
should  spend  my  years  copying  the  more 
or  less  vacuous  countenances  of  my  fel- 
low-mortals. I  should  find  peace  and 
pleasure  and  wisdom  and  worth,  I  should 
find  fascination  and  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  it,  out  of  the  din  and  the  dust 
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and  the  scramble,  the  world  of  party 
labels,  party  cries,  party  bargains,  and 
party  treacheries  —  of  humbuggery,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  cant.  The  cleanness  and 
quietness  of  it,  the  independent  effort  to 
do  something,  to  leave  something  which 
shall  give  joy  to  man  long  after  the 
howling  has  died  away  to  the  last  ghost 
of  an  echo  —  such  a  vision  solicits  me 
at  certain  hours  with  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble force." 

As  he  dropped  these  remarks  Nick 
lolled  on  a  big  divan,  with  one  of  his 
long  legs  folded  up ;  and  his  visitor 
stopped  in  front  of  him,  after  moving 
about  the  room  vaguely  and  softly,  almost 
on  tiptoe,  not  to  interrupt  him.  "  You 
speak  with  the  eloquence  that  rises  to 
a  man's  lips  on  a  very  particular  occa- 
sion ;  when  he  has,  practically,  what- 
ever his  theory  may  be,  renounced  the 
right  and  dropped,  hideously,  into  the 
wrong.  Then  his  regret  for  the  right,  a 
certain  exquisite  appreciation  of  it,  takes 
on  an  accent  which  I  know  well  how  to 
recognize." 

Nick  looked  up  at  him  a  moment. 
"  You  've  hit  it,  if  you  mean  by  that  that 
I  have  n't  resigned  my  seat  and  that  I 
don't  intend  to." 

"  I  thought  you  took  it  only  to  give  it 
up.  Don't  you  remember  our  talk  in 
Paris  ?  " 

"  I  like  to  be  a  part  of  the  spectacle 
that  amuses  you,  but  I  could  scarcely 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  as  that  for 
it." 

"  But  is  n't  it  an  absurd  comedy,  the 
life  you  lead  ?  " 

"  Comedy  or  tragedy  —  I  don't  know 
which ;  whatever  it  is,  I  appear  to  be 
capable  of  it  to  please  two  or  three 
people." 

"  Then  you  can  take  trouble  ?  "  said 
Nash. 

"  Yes,  for  the  woman  I  'm  to  marry." 

"  Ah,  you  're  to  marry  ?  " 

"  That 's  what  has  come  on  since  we 
met  in  Paris,  and  it  makes  just  the  dif- 
ference." 


"  Ah,  my  poor  friend,"  smiled  Ga- 
briel, standing  there,  "  no  wonder  you 
have  an  eloquence,  an  accent !  " 

"  It 's  a  pity  I  have  them  in  the 
wrong  place.  I  'm  expected  to  have 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  You  will  when  you  make  your  fare- 
well  speech  there  —  to  announce  that 
you  chuck  it  up.  And  may  I  venture 
to  ask  who  's  to  be  your  wife  ?  "  Ga- 
briel went  on. 

"  Mrs.  Dallow  has  kindly  consented. 
I  think  you  saw  her  in  Paris." 

"  Ah,  yes :  you  spoke  of  her  to  me, 
and  I  remember  asking  you  if  you  were 
in  love  with  her." 

"  I  was  n't  then." 

Nash  hesitated  a  moment.  "  And  are 
you  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Nick. 

"  That  would  be  better,  if  it  was  n't 
worse." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better ;  it 's  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Nash,  "  you  must  let  me, 
very  respectfully,  approach  her.  You 
must  let  me  bring  her  round." 

"  Bring  her  round  ?  " 

"  Talk  her  over." 

"  Over  to  what  ?  "  Nick  repeated  his 
companion's  words,  a  little  as  if  it  were 
to  gain  time,  remembering  the  effect  Ga- 
briel Nash  had  produced  upon  Julia  — 
an  effect  which  scantily  ministered  to  the 
idea  of  another  meeting.  Julia  had  had 
no  occasion  to  allude  again  to  Nick's 
imperturbable  friend  ;  he  had  passed  out 
of  her  life  at  once  and  forever ;  but 
there  flickered  up  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  contempt  he  had  led  her  to  express, 
together  with  a  sense  of  how  odd  she 
would  think  it  that  her  intended  should 
have  thrown  over  two  pleasant  visits  to 
cultivate  such  company. 

"  Over  to  a  proper  pride  in  what  you 
may  do  —  what  you  may  do  above  all  if 
she  will  help  you." 

"  I  scarcely  see  how  she  can  help 
me,"  said  Nick,  with  an  air  of  thinking. 

"  She  's  extremely  handsome,  as  I  re- 
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member  her  :  you  eould  do  great  things 
with  her." 

"  Ah,  there  's  the  rub,"  Nick  went  on. 
"  I  wanted  her  to  sit  for  me,  this  week, 
but  she  would  n't." 

"  Elle  a  bien  tort.  You  should  do 
some  fine  strong  type.  Is  Mrs.  Dallow 
in  London  ?  "  Nash  inquii'ed. 

"  For  what  do  you  take  her  ?  She  's 
paying  visits." 

"  Then  I  have  a  model  for  you." 

"  '  Then  you  have '  "  —  Nick  stared. 
"  What  has  that  to  do  with  Mrs.  Dai- 
low's  being  away  ?  " 

"  Does  n't  it  give  you  more  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  time  flies !  "  sighed  Nick, 
in  a  manner  causing  his  companion  to 
break  into  a  laugh  —  a  laugh  in  which, 
for  a  moment,  he  himself  joined,  blush- 
ing a  little. 

"  Does  she  like  you  to  paint  ?  "  Nash 
continued,  with  one  of  his  candid  intona- 
tions. 

"  So  she  says." 

"Well,  do  something  fine  to  show 
her." 

"  I  'd  rather  show  it  to  you,"  Nick 
confessed. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  see  it  from  here, 
if  you  do  your  duty.  Do  you  remember 
the  Tragic  Muse  ?  "  Nash  pursued,  ex- 
plicatively. 

"  The  Tragic  Muse  ?  " 

"  That  giii  in  Paris,  whom  we  heard 
at  the  old  actress's,  and  whom  we  after- 
wards met  at  the  charming  entertain- 
ment given  by  your  cousin  (is  n't  he  ?), 
the  secretary  of  embassy." 

"  Oh,  Peter's  girl :  of  course  I  remem- 
ber her." 

"  Don't  call  her  Peter's ;  call  her 
rather  mine,"  Nash  said,  with  good-hu- 
mored dissuasiveness.  "  I  invented  her, 
I  introduced  her,  I  revealed  her." 

"  I  thought,  on  the  contrary,  you 
riditmled  and  repudiated  her." 

"  As  an  individual,  surely  not ;  I 
seem  to  myself  to  have  been  all  the 
while  rendering  her  services.  I  said  I 
disliked  tea-party  ranters,  and  so  I  do ; 


but  if  my  estimate  of  her  powers  was 
below  the  mark,  she  has  more  than  pun- 
ished me." 

"  What  has  she  done  ?  "  asked  Nick. 

"  She  has  become  interesting,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  know." 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

"  You  must  see  her,  you  must  paint 
her,"  said  Nash.  "  She  tells  me  that 
something  was  said  about  it  that  day  at 
Madame  Carry's." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  —  said  by  Peter." 

"  Then  it  will  please  Mr.  Sherring- 
ham  —  you  '11  be  glad  to  do  that.  I 
suppose  you  know  all  he  has  done  for 
Miriam  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  know  nothing  about 
Peter's  affairs,  unless  it  be,  in  general, 
that  he  goes  in  for  mountebanks  and 
mimes,  and  that  it  occurs  to  me  I  have 
heard  one  of  my  sisters  mention  —  the 
rumor  had  come  to  her — that  he  has 
been  backing  Miss  Rooth." 

"  Miss  Rooth  delights  to  talk  of  his 
kindness ;  she  is  charming  when  she 
speaks  of  it.  It's  to  his  good  offices 
that  she  owes  her  appearance  here." 

"  Here  ?  Is  she  in  London  ?  "  Nick 
inquired. 

"  D'oh  tombez-vous  ?  I  thought  you 
people  read  the  papers." 

"  What  should  I  read,  when  I  sit 
(sometimes  !)  through  the  stuff  they  put 
into  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  see  that  —  that  your  en- 
gagement at  your  own  theatre  keeps  you 
from  going  to  the  others.  Learn  then," 
said  Gabriel  Nash,  "  that  you  have  a 
great  competitor,  and  that  you  are  dis- 
tinctly not,  much  as  you-  may  suppose 
it,  the  rising  comedian.  The  Tragic 
Muse  is  the  great  modern  personage. 
Have  n't  you  heard  people  speak  of  her, 
have  n't  you  been  taken  to  see  her  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  've  heard  of  her  ;  but 
with  a  good  many  other  things  on  my 
mind  I  hud  forgotten  it." 

"  Certainly  I  can  imagine  what  has 
been  on  your  mind.  She  remembers 
you,  at  any  rate ;  she  repays  neglect  with 
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sympathy.  She  wants  to  come  and  see 
you." 

"  To  see  me  ?  " 

"  To  be  seen  by  you  —  it  comes  to  the 
same  tiling.  She  's  worth  seeing :  you 
must  let  me  bring  her ;  you  '11  h'nd  her 
very  suggestive.  That  idea  that  you 
should  paint  her  —  she  appears  to  con- 
sider it  a  sort  of  bargain." 

"  A  bargain  ?  What  will  she  give 
me  ?  "  Nick  asked. 

"A  splendid  model.  She  is  splen- 
did." 

u  Oh,  then  bring  her,"  said  Nick. 


XXV. 

Nash  brought  her,  the  great  modern 
personage,  as  he  had  described  her,  the 
very  next  day,  and  it  took  Nick  Dormer 
but  a  short  time  to  appreciate  his  dec- 
laration that  Miriam  Rooth  was  splendid. 
She  had  made  an  impression  upon  him 
ten  months  before,  but  it  had  haunted 
him  only  for  a  day,  immediately  over- 
laid with  other  images.  Yet  after  Nash 
had  spoken  of  her  a  few  moments  he 
evoked  her  again  ;  some  of  her  attitudes, 
some  of  her  tones,  began  to  hover,  rich- 
ly, before  him.  He  was  pleased  in  ad- 
vance with  the  idea  of  painting  her. 
When  she  stood  there  in  fact,  however, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  remem- 
bered her  wrong :  the  brilliant  young 
lady  who  instantly  filled  his  studio  with 
a  presence  that  it  had  never  known  was 
exempt  from  the  curious  clumsiness 
which  had  interfused  his  former  ad- 
miration of  her  with  a  certain  pity. 
Miriam  Rooth  was  light  and  bright  and 
straight  to-day  —  straight  without  being 
stiff,  and  bright  without  being  garish. 
To  Nick's  perhaps  inadequately  sophis- 
ticated mind  the  model,  the  actress,  were 
figures  with  rather  a  tawdry  setting ; 
but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
show  that  taint  less  than  his  present  ex- 
tremely natural  yet  extremely  distin- 
guished visitor.  She  was  more  natural 


even  than  Gabriel  Nash  ("  nature  "  was 
still  Nick's  formula  for  his  old  friend), 
and  beside  her  he  appeared  almost  com- 
monplace. 

Nash  recognized  her  superiority  with 
a  frankness  that  was  honorable  to  both 
of  them,  testifying  in  this  manner  to  his 
sense  that  they  were  all  three  serious 
beings,  worthy  to  deal  with  realities. 
She  attracted  crowds  to  her  theatre,  but 
to  his  appreciation  of  such  a  fact  as  that, 
important  doubtless  in  its  way,  there 
were  limits  which  he  had  already  ex- 
pressed. What  he  now  felt  bound  in 
all  integrity  to  express  was  his  percep- 
tion that  she  had,  in  general  and  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  box- 
office,  a  remarkable,  a  very  remarkable 
artistic  nature.  He  confessed  that  she 
had  surprised  him  there ;  knowing  of 
her  in  other  days  mainly  that  she  was 
hungry  to  adopt  the  vulgarest  profession, 
he  had  not  imputed  to  her  the  normal 
measure  of  intelligence.  Now  he  saw  — 
he  had  had  some  talks  with  her  —  that 
she  was  intelligent ;  so  much  so  that  he 
was  sorry  for  the  embarrassment  it 
would  be  to  her.  Nick  could  imagine 
the  discomfort  of  having  that  sort  of 
commodity  to  dispose  of  in  such  condi- 
tions. "  She  's  a  distinguished  woman 
—  really  a  distinguished  woman,"  Nash 
explained,  kindly  and  lucidly,  almost 
paternally  ;  "  and  the  head  you  can  see 
for  yourself." 

Miriam,  smiling,  as  she  sat  on  an  old 
Venetian  chair,  held  aloft,  with  the 
noblest  effect,  that  portion  of  her  person 
to  which  this  patronage  was  extended, 
and  remarked  to  Nick  that,  strange  as  it 
might  appear,  she  had  got  quite  to  like 
poor  Mr.  Nash  :  she  could  make  him  go 
about  with  her ;  it  was  a  relief  to  her 
mother. 

"  When  I  take  him  she  has  perfect 
peace,"  the  girl  said ;  "  then  she  can 
stay  at  home  and  see  the  interviewers. 
She  delights  in  that  and  I  hate  it,  so 
our  friend  here  is  a  great  comfort.  Of 
course  a  femme  de  thedtre  is  supposed 
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to  be  able  to  go  out  alone,  but  there  's  a 
kind  of  appearance,  an  added  chic,  in 
having  some  one.  People  think  he 's 
ray  companion  ;  I  'in  sure  they  fancy  I 
pay  him.  I  would  pay  him  rather  than 
give  him  up,  for  it  does  n't  matter  that 
he  's  not  a  lady.  He  is  one  in  tact  and 
sympathy,  as  you  see.  And  base  as  he 
thinks  the  sort  of  thing  I  do,  he  can't 
keep  away  from  the  theatre.  When 
you  're  celebrated,  people  will  look  at 
you  who,  before,  could  never  find  out  for 
themselves  why  they  should." 

"  When  you  're  celebrated,  you  be- 
come handsomer ;  at  least  that 's  what 
has  happened  to  you,  though  you  were 
pretty,  too,  of  old,"  Gabriel  argued. 
"  I  go  to  the  theatre  to  look  at  your 
head  ;  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  take  up  anything  of  that  sort  as  soon 
as  I  find  it ;  one  never  knows  how  long 
it  may  last." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  my  appear- 
ance ?  "  Miriam  asked. 

"  Dear,  no,  of  my  own  pleasure,  the 
first  freshness,"  Nash  went  on.  "  Dor- 
mer, at  least,  let  me  tell  you  in  justice 
to  him,  has  n't  waited  till  you  were  cel- 
ebrated to  want  to  see  you  again  (he 
stands  there  open-eyed)  ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  had  n't  the  least  idea  of 
your  renown.  I  had  to  announce  it  to 
him." 

"  Have  n't  you  seen  me  act  ?  "  Mi- 
riam asked,  without  reproach,  of  her 
host. 

"  I  '11  go  to-night,"  said  Nick. 

"  You  have  your  Parliament,  have  n't 
you  ?  What  do  they  call  it  —  the  de- 
mands of  public  life  ?  "  Miriam  contin- 
ued :  to  which  Gabriel  Nash  rejoined 
that  he  had  the  demands  of  private  as 
well,  inasmuch  as  he  was  in  love — he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married. 
Miriam  listened  to  this  with  participa- 
tion ;  then  she  said :  "  Ah,  then,  do 
bring  your  —  what  do  they  call  her  in 
English  ?  I  'm  always  afraid  of  saying 
something  improper  —  youv  future.  I  '11 
send  you  a  box,  under  the  circumstances ; 


you  '11  like  that  better."  She  added 
that  if  he  were  to  paint  her  he  w«uld 
have  to  see  her  often  on  the  stage, 
would  n't  he  ?  to  profit  by  the  optique 
de  la  scene  (what  did  they  call  that  in 
English  ?),  studying  her  and  fixing  his 
impression.  Before  he  had  time  to  re- 
spond to  this  proposition  she  asked  him 
if  it  disgusted  him  to  hear  her  speak 
like  that,  as  if  she  were  always  posing 
and  thinking  about  herself,  living  only 
to  be  looked  at,  thrusting  forward  her 
person.  She  often  got  sick  of  doing  so, 
already  ;  but  a  la  guerre  comme  a  la 
guerre. 

"  That 's  the  fine  artistic  nature,  you 
see  —  a  sort  of  divine  disgust  breaking 
out  in  her,"  Nash  expounded. 

"If  you  want  to  paint  me  at  all,  of 
course.  I  'm  struck  with  the  way  I  'm 
taking  that  for  granted,"  Miriam  con- 
tinued. "  When  Mr.  Nash  spoke  of  it 
to  me  I  jumped  at  the  idea.  I  remem- 
bered our  meeting  in  Paris  and  the  kind 
things  you  said  to  me.  But  no  doubt 
one  ought  n't  to  jump  at  ideas  when  they 
represent  serious  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  others." 

"  Does  n't  she  speak  well  ?  "  Nash 
exclaimed  to  Nick.  "Oh,  she'll  go 
far  !  " 

"  It 's  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  paint 
you :  what  title  in  the  world  have  I  to 
pretend  to  such  a  model  ?  "  Nick  replied 
to  Miriam.  "  The  sacrifice  is  yours  — 
a  sacrifice  of  time  and  good-nature  and 
credulity.  You  come,  in  your  beauty 
and  your  genius,  to  this  shabby  place 
where  I  've  nothing  to  show,  not  a  guar- 
antee to  offer  you  ;  and  I  wonder  what 
I  've  done  to  deserve  such  a  gift  of  the 
gods." 

"  Does  n't  he  speak  well  ?  "  Nash  de- 
manded, smiling,  of  Miriam. 

She  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  she  re- 
peated to  Nick  that  she  had  n't  forgot- 
ten his  friendly  attitude  in  Paris ;  and 
when  he  answered  that  he  surely  had 
done  very  little  she  broke  out,  first  rest- 
ing her  eyes  on  him  a  moment  with  a 
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deep,  reasonable  smile,  and  then  spring- 
ing up  quickly,  "Ah,  well,  if  I  must 
justify  myself,  I  liked  you  !  " 

"  Fancy  my  appearing  to  challenge 
you!"  laughed  Nick.  "To  see  you 
again  is  to  want  tremendously  to  try 
something ;  hut  you  must  have  an  infi- 
nite patience,  because  I  'm  an  awful 
duffer." 

Miriam  looked  round  the  walls.  "  I 
see  what  you  have  done  —  bien  des 
choses." 

"  She  understands  —  she  under- 
stands," Gabriel  dropped.  And  he 
added  to  Miriam :  "  Imagine,  when  he 
might  do  something,  his  choosing  a  life 
of  shams  !  At  bottom  he 's  like  you  — 
a  wonderful  artistic  nature." 

"  I  '11  have  patience,"  said  the  girl, 
smiling  at  Nick. 

"  Then,  my  children,  I  leave  you  — 
the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you." 
With  these  words  Nash  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

The  others  chose  a  position  for  Mi- 
riam's sitting,  after  she  had  placed  her- 
self in  many  different  attitudes  and  dif- 
ferent lights  ;  but  an  hour  had  elapsed 
before  Nick  got  to  work  —  began,  on  a 
large  canvas,  to  knock  her  in,  as  he 
called  it.  He  was  hindered  a  little  even 
by  a  certain  nervousness,  the  emotion  of 
finding  himself,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  con- 
fronted with  such  a  sitter  and  launched 
in  such  a  task.  The  situation  was  in- 
congruous, just  after  he  had  formally 
renounced  all  manner  of'  "  art  "  —  the 
renunciation  taking  effect  not  a  bit  the 
less  from  the  whim  that  he  had  con- 
sciously treated  himself  to  as  a  whim 
(the  last  he  should  ever  indulge),  the 
freak  of  relapsing  for  a  fortnight  into 
a  fingering  of  old  sketches,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  might  have  said,  of  burning 
them  up,  of  clearing  out  his  studio  and 
terminating  his  lease.  There  were  both 
embarrassment  and  inspiration  in  the 
strange  chance  of  snatching  back,  for  an 
hour,  a  relinquished  joy  :  the  jump  with 
which  he  found  he  could  still  rise  to 


such  an  occasion  took  away  his  breath  a 
little,  at  the  same  time  that  the  idea  — 
the  idea  of  what  one  might  make  of 
such  material  —  touched  him  with  an 
irresistible  wand.  On  the  spot,  to  his 
inner  vision,  Miriam  became  a  magnifi- 
cent result,  drawing  a  hundred  plastic 
sympathies  out  of  their  troubled  sleep, 
defying  him  where  he  privately  felt 
strongest,  and  imposing  herself,  trium- 
phantly, in  her  own  strength.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  her,  as  a  sub- 
ject, without  striking  matches,  in  a 
strong  light,  and  his  quick  attempt  was 
as  exciting  as  a  sudden  gallop  —  it  was 
almost  the  sense  of  riding  a  runaway 
horse. 

She  was,  in  her  way,  so  fine  that  he 
could  only  think  how  to  "  do  "  her  :  that 
hard  calculation  soon  flattened  out  the 
consciousness,  lively  in  him  at  first,  that 
she  was  a  beautiful  woman  who  had 
sought  him  out  in  his  retirement.  At 
the  end  of  their  first  sitting  her  hav- 
ing sought  him  out  appeared  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world :  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  entertain  her  there  — 
explanations  and  complications  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  productive  mood.  The 
business  of  "  knocking  her  in  "  held  up 
a  lamp  to  her  beauty,  showed  him  how 
much  there  was  of  it  and  that  she  was 
infinitely  interesting.  He  did  n't  want 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  (il  ne  man- 
guerait  plus  que  ga  !  as  he  said  to  him- 
self), and  she  promptly- became  much 
too  interesting  for  that.  Nick  might 
have  reflected,  for  simplification's  sake, 
as  his  cousin  Peter  had  done,  but  with 
more  validity,  that  he  was  engaged  with 
Miss  Rooth  in  an  undertaking  that  did 
n't  in  the  least  refer  to  themselves,  that 
they  were  working  together  seriously, 
and  that  work  was  a  suspension  of  sensi- 
bility. But  after  her  first  sitting  (she 
came,  poor  girl,  but  twice),  the  need  of 
such  exorcisms  passed  from  his  spirit : 
he  had  so  thoroughly,  practically,  taken 
her  up.  As  to  whether  Miriam  had  the 
same  bright,  still  sense  of  cooperation 
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to  a  definite  end,  the  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinctively technical  nature  of  the  an- 
swer to  every  question  to  which  the  oc- 
casion might  give  birth,  that  mystery 
would  be  cleared  up  only  if  it  were  open 
to  us  to  regard  this  young  lady  through 
some  other  medium  than  the  mind  of 
her  friends.  We  have  chosen,  as  it  hap- 
pens, for  some  of  the  advantages  it  car- 
ries with  it,  the  indirect  vision  ;  and  it 
fails  as  yet  to  tell  us  (what  Nick  of 
course  wondered  about  before  he  ceased 
to  care,  as  indeed  he  intimated  to  his 
visitor)  why  a  young  person  crowned 
with  success  should  have  taken  it  into 
her  head  that  there  was  something  for 
her  in  so  blighted  a  spot.  She  should 
have  gone  to  one  of  the  regular  people, 
the  great  people  :  they  would  have  wel- 
comed her  with  open  arms.  When  Nick 
asked  her  if  some  of  the  R.  A.'s  had  n't 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  crack  at 
her,  she  said :  "  Oh,  dear,  no,  only  the 
tiresome  photographers  ;  and  fancy  them, 
in  the  future.  If  mamma  could  only  do 
that  for  me  !  "  And  she  added,  with  the 
charming  bonhomie  for  which  she  was 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  "  You  know 
I  don't  think  any  one,  yet,  has  been  quite 
so  much  struck  with  me  as  you." 

"  Not  even  Peter  Sherringham  ? " 
asked  Nick,  laughing  and  stepping  back 
to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  line. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sherringham  's  different. 
You  're  an  artist." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  say  that !  " 
cried  Nick.  "  And  as  regards  your  art, 
I  thought  Peter  knew  more  than  any 
one." 

"  Ah,  you  're  severe,"  said  Miriam. 

"  Severe  ?  " 

"  Because  that 's  what  he  thinks. 
But  he  does  know  a  lot  —  he  has  been  a 
providence  to  me." 

"  And  why  has  n't  he  come  here  to 
see  you  act  ?  " 

Miriam  hesitated  a  moment.  "  How 
do  you  know  he  has  n't  come  ?  " 

"  Because  I  take  for  granted  he  would 
have  called  on  me  if  he  had." 


"  Does  he  like  you  very  much  ?  " 
asked  Miriam. 

"  I  don't  know.     I  like  him." 

"He's  a  gentleman — pour  cela" 
said  Miriam. 

"  Oh,  yes,  for  that !  "  Nick  went  on 
absently,  sketching  hard. 

"  But  he  's  afraid  of  me  —  afraid  to 
see  me." 

"  Does  n't  he  think  you  're  good 
enough  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary  —  he  believes  I 
shall  carry  him  away,  and  he  's  in  a  ter- 
ror of  my  doing  it." 

"  He  ought  to  like  that,"  said  Nick. 

"  That 's  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
he  's  not  an  artist.  However,  he  de- 
clares he  does  like  it,  only  it  appears 
it  is  not  the  right  thing  for  him.  Oh, 
the  right  thing  —  he  's  bent  upon  get- 
ting that.  But  it 's  not  for  me  to  blame 
him,  for  I  am  too.  He  's  coming,  some 
night,  however :  he  shall  have  a  dose  !  " 

"  Poor  Peter  !  "  Nick  exclaimed,  with 
a  compassion  none  the  less  real  because 
it  was  mirthful ;  the  girl's  tone  was  so 
expressive  of  good-humored,  unscrupu- 
lous power. 

"  He  's  such  a  curious  mixture,"  Mi- 
riam went  on  ;  "  sometimes  I  lose  pa- 
tience with  him.  It  is  n't  exactly  trying 
to  serve  both  Gocl  and  Mammon,  but  it 's 
muddling  up  the  stage  and  the  world. 
The  world  be  hanged  ;  the  stage,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  (I  mean  one's  faith), 
comes  first." 

"  Brava,  brava,  you  do  me  good," 
Nick  murmured,  still  hilarious  and  at 
his  work.  "  But  it 's  very  kind  of  you, 
when  I  was  in  this  absurd  state  of  igno- 
rance, to  attribute  to  me  the  honor  of 
having  been  more  struck  with  you  than 
any  one  else,"  he  continued,  after  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  I  confess  I  don't  quite  see  — 
when  the  shops  were  full  of  my  photo- 
graphs." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  so  poor  —  I  don't  go  into 
shops,"  returned  Nick. 

"  Are  you  very  poor  ?  " 
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4%  I  suffer  from  a  kind  of  genteel  mis- 
ery." 

"  And  don't  they  pay  you  —  the  gov- 
ernment, the  ministry  ?  " 

"  Dear  young  lady,  for  what  ?  —  for 
shutting  myself  up  with  beautiful  wo- 

3  it 

men  ? 

"  Ah,  you  have  others,  then  ?  "  asked 
Miriam. 

u  They  are  not  so  kind  as  you,  I  con- 
fess." 

"  I  '11  buy  it  from  you  —  what  you  're 
doing :  I  '11  pay  you  well,  when  it 's 
done,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  've  got  money 
now  ;  I  make  it,  you  know  —  a  good  lot 
of  it.  It 's  too  delightful,  after  scraping 
and  starving.  Try  it  and  you  '11  see. 
Give  up  the  base,  bad  world." 

"  But  is  n't  it  supposed  to  be  the  base, 
bad  world  that  pays  ?  " 

"  Precisely ;  make  it  pay,  without 
mercy  —  squeeze  it  dry.  That 's  what 
it 's  meant  for  —  to  pay  for  art.  Ah,  if 
it  was  n't  for  that !  I  '11  bring  you  a 
quantity  of  photographs,  to-morrow  — 
you  must  let  me  come  back  to-morrow  : 
it's  so  amusing  to  have  them,  by  the 
hundred,  all  for  nothing,  to  give  away. 
That 's  what  takes  mamma  most :  she 
can't  get  over  it.  That 's  luxury  and 
glory  ;  even  at  Castle  Nugent  they  did 
n't  do  that.  People  used  to  sketch  me, 
but  not  so  much  as  mamma  veut  bien  le 
dire  ;  and  in  all  my  life  I  never  had 
but  one  poor  little  carte-de-visite,  when 
I  was  sixteen,  in  a  plaid  frock,  with  the 
banks  of  a  river,  at  three  francs  the 
dozen." 

XXVI. 

It  was  success,  Nick  felt,  that  had 
made  Miriam  finer  —  the  full  possession 
of  her  talent  and  the  sense  of  the  recog- 
nition of  it.  There  was  an  intimation 
in  her  presence  (if  he  had  given  his 
mind  to  it)  that  for  him  too  the  same 
cause  would  produce  the  same  effect  — 
that  is,  would  show  him  that  there  is 
nothing  like  being  launched  in  the  prac- 


tice of  an  art  to  learn  what  it  may  do 
for  one.  Nick  felt  clumsy  beside  a  per- 
son who  manifestly,  now,  had  such  an 
extraordinary  familiarity  with  the  point 
of  view.  He  remembered,  too,  the  clum- 
siness that  had  been  in  his  visitor  — 
something  thick  and  vulgar  and  shabby, 
of  quite  another  quality  from  her  actual 
smartness,  as  London  people  weuld  call 
it,  her  well-appointedness,  and  her  evi- 
dent command  of  more  than  one  man- 
ner. Handsome  as  she  had  been  the 
year  before,  she  had  suggested  provin- 
cial lodgings,  bread  and  butter,  heavy 
tragedy,  and  tears  ;  and  if  then  she  was 
an  ill-dressed  girl  with  thick  hair,  who 
wanted  to  be  an  actress,  she  was  already, 
in  a  few  weeks,  an  actress  who  could 
act  even  at  not  acting.  She  showed 
what  a  light  hand  she  could  have,  for- 
bore to  startle,  and  looked  as  well,  for 
unprofessional  life,  as  Julia,  which  was 
only  the  perfection  of  her  professional 
character. 

This  function  came  out  much  in  her 
talk,  for  there  were  many  little  bursts 
of  confidence  as  well  as  many  familiar 
pauses  as  she  sat  there  ;  and  she  was 
ready  to  tell  Nick  the  whole  history  of 
her  debut  —  the  chance  that  had  sudden- 
ly turned  up,  and  that  she  had  caught, 
with  a  jump,  as  it  passed.  He  missed 
some  of  the  details,  in  his  attention  to 
his  own  task,  and  some  of  them  he 
failed  to  understand,  attached  as  they 
were  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Basil  Dash- 
wood,  which  he  heard  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  through  Mr.  Dashwood's 
extraordinary  exertions  that  a  hearing 
—  a  morning  performance  at  a  London 
theatre  —  had  been  obtained  for  her. 
That  had  been  the  great  step,  for  it  had 
led  to  the  putting  on  at  night  of  the 
play,  at  the  same  theatre,  in  place  of  a 
wretched  thing  they  were  trying  (it  was 
no  use)  to  keep  on  its  feet,  and  to  her 
engagement  for  the  principal  part.  She 
had  made  a  hit  in  it  (she  could  n't  pre- 
tend not  to  know  that)  ;  but  she  was 
already  tired  of  it,  there  were  so  many 
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other  things  she  wanted  to  do;  and 
when  she  thought  it  would  probably  run 
a  month  or  two  more,  she  was  in  the 
humor  to  curse  the  odious  conditions  of 
artistic  production  in  such  an  age.  The 
play  was  a  simplified  version  of  a  new 
French  piece,  a  thing  that  had  taken  in 
Paris,  at  a  third-rate  theatre,  and  had 
now,  in  London,  proved  itself  good 
enough  for  houses  mainly  made  up  of 
ten-shilling  stalls.  It  was  Dashwood 
who  had  said  it  would  go,  if  they  could 
get  the  rights  and  a  fellow  to  make 
some  changes ;  he  had  discovered  it  at  a 
nasty  little  theatre  she  had  never  been 
to,  over  the  Seine.  They  had  got  the 
rights,  and  the  fellow  who  had  made  the 
changes  was  practically  Dashwood  him- 
self ;  there  was  another  man,  in  London, 
Mr.  Gushmore  —  Miriam  did  n't  know 
whether  Nick  would  ever  have  heard 
of  him  (Nick  had  n't)  — who  had  done 
some  of  it.  It  had  been  awfully  chopped 
down,  to  a  mere  bone,  with  the  meat  all 
gone  ;  but  that  was  what  people  in  Lon- 
d»n  seemed  to  like.  They  were  very 
innocent,  like  little  dogs  amusing  them- 
selves with  a  bone.  At  any  rate,  she 
had  made  something,  she  had  made  a 
figure,  of  the  woman  (a  dreadful  idiot, 
really,  especially  in  what  Dashwood  had 
muddled  her  into)  ;  and  Miriam  added, 
in  the  complacency  of  her  young  expan- 
sion, "  Oh,  give  me  fifty  words,  any 
time,  and  the  ghost  of  a  situation,  and 
I  '11  set  you  up  a  figure.  Besides,  I 
must  n't  abuse  poor  Yolande  —  she  has 
saved  us,"  she  said. 

"  Yolande  ?  " 

"  Our  ridiculous  play.  That 's  the 
name  of  the  impossible  woman.  She 
has  put  bread  into  our  mouths,  and 
she  's  a  loaf  on  the  shelf  for  the  future. 
The  rights  are  mine." 

"  You  're  lucky  to  have  them,"  said 
Nick  a  little  vaguely,  troubled  about  his 
sitter's  nose,  which  was,  somehow,  Jew- 
ish without  the  convex  arch. 

"  Indeed  I  am.  He  gave  them  to  me. 
Was  n't  it  charming  ?  " 


"  He  gave  them  —  Mr.  Dashwood  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  no  ;  where  should  poor 
Dashwood  have  got  them  ?  He  has  n't 
a  penny  in  the  world.  Besides,  if  he 
had  got  them  he  would  have  kept  them. 
I  mean  your  blessed  cousin." 

"  I  see  —  they  're  a  preseat  from  Pe- 
ter." 

"  Like  many  other  things.  Is  n't  he 
a  dear  ?  If  it  had  n't  been  for  him  the 
shelf  would  have  remained  bare.  He 
bought  the  play  for  this  country  and 
America  for  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
on  the  chance  ;  fancy  !  There  was  no 
rush  for  it,  and  how  could  he  tell  ?  And 
then  he  gracefully  handed  it  to  me.  So 
I  have  my  little  capital.  Is  n't  he  a 
duck  ?  You  have  nice  cousins." 

Nick  assented  to  the  proposition,  only 
putting  in  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  surely  Peter  had  nice  cousins,  also, 
and  making,  as  he  went  on  with  his 
work,  a  tacit  preoccupied  reflection  or 
two ;  such  as  that  it  must  be  pleasant  to 
render  little  services  like  that  to  youth, 
beauty,  and  genius  (he  rather  wondered 
how  Peter  could  afford  them),  and  that, 
"  duck  "  as  he  was,  Miss  Rooth's  bene- 
factor was  rather  taken  for  granted. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  faintly  murmured  it- 
self in  Nick's  brain.  This  community 
of  interests,  or  at  least  of  relations, 
quickened  the  flight  of  time,  so  that  he 
was  still  fresh  when  the  sitting  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  settled  that  Miriam 
should  come  back  on  the  morrow,  to 
enable  her  portrayer  to  make  the  most 
of  the  few  days  of  the  parliamentary 
recess ;  and  just  before  she  left  him  she 
asked  — 

"  Then  you  will  come  to-night  ?  " 

"Without  fail.  I  hate  to  lose  an 
hour  of  you." 

"Then  I'll  place  you.  It  will  be 
my  affair." 

"You're  very  kind,"  he  responded. 
"  Is  n't  it  a  simple  matter  for  me  to  take 
a  stall  ?  This  week,  I  suppose,  they  're 
to  be  had." 

"  I  '11  send  you  a  box,"  said  Miriam. 
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"  You  shall  do  it  well.  There  are  plenty 
now." 

"  Why  should  I  be  lost,  all  alone,  in 
the  grandeur  of  a  box  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  bring  your  friend  ?  " 

"  My  friend  ?  " 

"  The  lady  you  are  engaged  to." 

"  Unfortunately  she  is  out  of  town." 

Miriam  looked  at  him  with  a  grand 
profundity.  "  Does  she  leave  you  alone 
like  that  ?  " 

"  She  thought  I  should  like  it  —  I 
should  be  more  free  to  paint.  You  see 
I  am." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  it 's  good  for  me. 
Have  you  got  her  portrait  ?  "  Miriam 
asked. 

"  She  does  n't  like  me  to  paint  her." 

"  Really  ?  Perhaps,  then,  she  won't 
like  you  to  paint  me." 

"That's  why  I  want  to  be  quick," 
laughed  Nick. 

"  Before  she  knows  it  ?  " 

"  She  '11  know  it  to-morrow.  I  shall 
write  to  her." 

Miriam  gave  him  another  of  her  spe- 
cial looks  ;  then  she  said,  "  I  see  ;  you 
are  afraid  of  her."  And  she  added, 
"  Mention  my  name  ;  they  '11  give  you 
the  box  at  the  theatre." 

Whether  or  no  Nick  were  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Dallow,  he  still  protested  against 
receiving  this  bounty  from  the  hands  of 
Miss  Rooth  —  repeated  that  he  would 
much  rather  take  a  stall,  according  to 
his  wont,  and  pay  for  it.  This  led  her 
to  declare,  with  a  sudden  flicker  of  pas- 
sion, that  if  he  did  n't  do  as  she  wished 
she  would  never  sit  to  him  again. 

"  Ah,  then,  you  have  me,"  returned 
Nick.  "  Only  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  give  me  so  many  things." 

"  What  in  the  world  have  I  given 
you?" 

"  Why,  an  idea."  And  Nick  looked 
at  his  picture  a  little  ruefully.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  say  I  have  n't  let  it  fall  and 
smashed  it." 

"  Ah,  an  idea  —  that  is  a  great  thing 
for  people  in  our  line.  But  you  '11  see 


mo  much  better  from  the  box,  and  I  '11 
send  you  Gabriel  Nash,"  Miriam  added, 
getting  into  the  hansom  which  her  host's 
servant  had  fetched  for  her.  As  Nick 
turned  back  into  his  studio  after  watch- 
ing her  drive  away,  he  laughed  at  the 
conception  that  they  were  in  the  same 
"  line." 

Nick  shared  his  box  at  the  theatre 
with  Gabriel  Nash,  who  talked  during 
the  entr'actes,  not  in  the  least  about  the 
performance  or  the  performer,  but  about 
the  possible  greatness  of  the  art  of  the 
portraitist  —  its  reach,  its  range,  its  fas- 
cination, the  magnificent  examples  it  had 
left  us  in  the  past ;  windows  open  into 
history,  into  psychology,  things  that  were 
among  the  most  precious  possessions  of 
the  human  race.  He  insisted,  above  all, 
on  the  interest,  the  richness,  arising  from 
this  great  peculiarity  of  it :  that,  unlike 
most  other  forms,  it  was  a  revelation  of 
two  realities,  the  man  whom  it  was  the 
artist's  conscious  effort  to  reveal,  and 
the  man  (the  interpreter)  expressed  in 
the  very  quality  and  temper  of  that 
effort.  It  offered  a  double  vision,  the 
strongest  dose  of  life  that  art  could  give, 
the  strongest  dose  of  art  that  life  could 
give.  Nick  Dormer  had  already  become 
aware  that  he  had  two  states  of  mind  in 
listening  to  Gabriel  Nash :  one  of  them 
in  which  he  laughed,  doubted,  sometimes 
even  reprobated,  and  at  any  rate  failed 
to  follow  or  to  accept;  the  other  in 
which  this  contemplative  genius  seemed 
to  take  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  to 
utter  for  him,  better  and  more  com- 
pletely, the  very  things  he  was  on  the 
point  of  saying.  Nash's  saying  them,  at 
such  moments,  appeared  to  make  them 
true,  and  to-night  he  said  a  good  many, 
especially  as  to  the  happiness  of  culti- 
vating one's  own  garden ;  growing  there, 
in  stillness  and  freedom,  certain  strong, 
pure  flowers  that  would  bloom  forever, 
long  after  the  rank  weeds  of  the  hour 
were  withered  and  blown  away. 

It  was  to  keep  Miriam  Rooth  in  his 
eye,  for  his  object,  that  Nick  had  come 
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to  the  play ;  and  she  dwelt  there  all  the 
evening,  being  constantly  on  the  stage. 
He  was  so  occupied  in  watching  her 
face  (for  he  now  saw  pretty  clearly  what 
he  should  attempt  to  make  of  it)  that 
he  was  conscious  only  in  a  secondary 
degree  of  the  story  she  illustrated,  and 
in  regard  to  her  acting,  in  particular, 
had  mainly  a  surprised  sense  that  she 
was  extraordinarily  quiet.  He  remem- 
bered her  loudness,  her  violence,  in  Paris, 
at  Peter  Sherringham's,  her  wild  wails, 
the  first  time,  at  Madame  Carre's ;  com- 
pared with  which  her  present  manner 
was  eminently  temperate  and  modern. 
Nick  Dormer  was  not  critical  at  the 
theatre ;  he  believed  what  he  saw,  and 
had  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  inevitable ; 
therefore  he  would  not  have  guessed 
what  Gabriel  Nash  had  to  tell  him  — 
that  for  Miriam,  with  her  tragic  cast 
and  her  peculiar  attributes,  her  present 
performance,  full  of  actuality,  of  light, 
fine  indications,  and  in  parts  of  pointed 
touches  of  comedy,  was  a  rare  tour  de 
force.  It  went  on  altogether  in  a  re- 
gister that  he  had  not  supposed  her  to 
possess  ;  in  which,  as  he  said,  she  did  n't 
touch  her  capital,  doing  it  wholly  with 
her  little  savings.  It  gave  him  the  idea 
that  she  was  capable  of  almost  anything. 
In  one  of  the  intervals  they  went 
round  to  see  her ;  but  for  Nick  this 
purpose  was  partly  defeated  by  the  won- 
derful amiability  with  which  he  was 
challenged  by  Mrs.  Rooth,  whom  they 
found  sitting  with  her  daughter,  and 
who  attacked  him  with  a  hundred  ques- 
tions about  his  dear  mother  and  his 
charming  sisters.  She  maintained  that 
that  day  in  Paris  they  had  shown  her  a 
kindness  she  should  never  forget.  She 
abounded  also  in  gracious  expressions  in 
regard  to  the  portrait  he  had  so  clev- 
erly begun,  and  declared  that  she  was 
so  eager  to  see  it,  however  little  he 
might  as  yet  have  accomplished,  that 
she  should  do  herself  the  honor  to  wait 
upon  him  in  the  morning,  when  Miriam 
came  to  sit. 


"  I  'm  acting  for  you  to-night,"  the 
girl  said  to  Nick,  before  he  returned  to 
his  place. 

uNo,  that 's  exactly  what  you  are  not 
doing,"  Nash  interposed,  with  one  of  his 
intellectual  superiorities.  "  You  have 
stopped  acting,  you  have  reduced  it  to 
the  least  that  will  do,  you  simply  are  — 
you  are  just  the  visible  image,  the  pic- 
ture on  the  wall.  It  keeps  you  wonder- 
fully in  focus.  I  have  never  seen  Jtou 
so  beautiful." 

Miriam  stared  at  this  ;  then  it  could 
be  seen  that  she  colored.  "  What  a 
luxury  in  life  to  have  everything  ex- 
plained !  He 's  the  great  explainer," 
she  said,  turning  to  Nick. 

He  shook  hands  with  her  for  good- 
night. "  Well,  then,  we  must  give  him 
lots  to  do." 

She  came  to  his  studio  in  the  morning, 
but  unaccompanied  by  her  mother ;  in  al- 
lusion, to  whom  she  simply  said,  "Mam- 
ma wished  to  come,  but  I  would  n't  let 
her."  They  proceeded  promptly  to  busi- 
ness. The  girl  divested  herself  of  her 
hat  and  coat,  taking  the  position  al- 
ready established  for  her.  After  they 
had  worked  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
much  less  talk  than  the  day  before,  Nick 
being  extremely  absorbed,  and  Miriam 
wearing,  in  silence,  the  kindest,  most 
religious  air  of  consideration  for  the 
sharp  tension  she  imposed  upon  him  — 
at  the  end  of  this  period  of  patience, 
pervaded  by  a  holy  calm,  our  young  lady 
suddenly  got  up  and  exclaimed,  "  I  say, 
I  must  see  it  !  "  with  which,  quickly, 
she  stepped  down  from  her  place,  and 
came  round  to  the  canvas.  She  had,  at 
Nick's  request,  not  looked  at  his  work 
the  day  before.  He  fell  back,  glad  to 
rest,  and  put  down  his  palette  and 
brushes. 

"  Ah,  $a,  c'est  tape  !  "  Miriam  cried, 
as  she  stood  before  the  easel.  Dormer 
was  pleased  with  her  ejaculation,  he  was 
even  pleased  with  what  he  had  done ; 
he  had  had  a  long,  happy  spurt,  and 
felt  excited  and  enlarged.  Miriam,  re- 
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treating  also  a  littfe,  sank  into  a  high- 
backed,  old-fashioned  chair  that  stood 
two  or  three  yards  from  the  picture, 
and  reclined  in  it,  with  her  head  on  one 
side,  looking  at  the  rough  resemblance. 
She  made  a  remark  or  two  about  it, 
to  which  Nick  replied,  standing  behind 
her  and,  after  a  moment,  leaning  on 
the  top  of  the  chair.  He  was  away 
from  his  work,  and  his  eyes  searched  it 
with  a  kind  of  fondness  of  hope.  They 
rose,  however,  as  he  presently  became 
conscious  that  the  door  of  the  large 
room  opposite  to  him  had  opened  with- 
out making  a  sound,  and  that  some  one 
stood  upon  the  threshold.  The  person 
on  the  threshold  was  Julia  Dallow. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  her  Nick 
wished  he  had  posted  a  letter  to  her  the 
night  before.  He  had  written  only  that 
morning.  Nevertheless  there  was  gen- 
uine joy  in  the  words  with  which  he 
bounded  toward  her  —  "Ah,  my  dear 
Julia,  what  a  jolly  surprise !  "  —  for  her 
unannounced  descent  spoke  to  him  above 
all  of  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  him 
again  sooner  than  they  had  arranged. 
She  had  taken  a  step  forward,  but  she 
had  done  no  more,  stopping  short  at  the 
sight  of  the  strange  woman,  so  divested 
of  visiting-gear  that  she  looked  half  un- 
dressed, who  lounged  familiarly  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  over  whom 
Nick  had  been  still  more  familiarly 
hanging.  Julia's  eyes  rested  on  this 
embodied  unexpectedness,  and  as  they 
did  so  she  grew  pale  —  so  pale  that 
Nick,  observing  it,  instinctively  looked 
back  to  see  what  Miriam  had  done  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  She  had  done 
nothing  at  all,  which  was  precisely  what 
was  embarrassing ;  only  staring  at  the 
intruder,  motionless  and  superb.  She 
seemed,  somehow,  in  indolent  possession 
of  the  room,  and  even  in  that  instant 
Nick  noted  how  handsome  she  looked  ; 
so  that  he  exclaimed  somewhere,  inau- 
dibly,  in  a  region  beneath  his  other 
emotions,  "  How  I  should  like  to  paint 
her  that  way  !  "  Mrs.  Dallow  trans- 


ferred her  eyes  for  a  single  moment  to 
Nick's  ;  then  they  turned  away  —  away 
from  Miriam,  ranging  over  the  room. 

"  I  've  got  a  sitter,  but  you  must  n't 
mind  that ;  we  are  taking  a  rest.  I  'm 
delighted  to  see  you,"  said  Nick.  He 
closed  the  door  of  the  studio  behind 
her;  his  servant  was  still  at  the  outer 
door,  which  was  open,  and  through 
which  he  saw  Julia's  carriage  drawn 
up.  This  made  her  advance  a  little 
further,  but  still  she  said  nothing ;  she 
dropped  no  answer  even  when  Nick 
went  on,  with  a  sense  of  awkwardness  : 
"  When  did  you  come  back  ?  I  hope 
nothing  has  gone  wrong.  You  come  at 
a  very  interesting  moment,"  he  contin- 
ued, thinking,  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken, 
that  they  were  such  words  as  might 
have  made  her  laugh.  She  was  far 
from  laughing;  she  only  managed  to 
look  neither  at  him  nor  at  Miriam,  and 
to  say,  after  a  little,  when  he  had  re- 
peated his  question  about  her  return  — 

"  I  came  back  this  morning  —  I  came 
straight  here." 

"  And  nothing  is  wrong,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  —  everything  is  all  right," 
she  replied  very  quickly  and  without  ex- 
pression. She  vouchsafed  no  explana- 
tion of  her  premature  return,  and  took 
no  notice  of  the  seat  Nick  offered  her ; 
neither  did  she  appear  to  hear  him 
when  he  begged  her  not  to  look  yet  at 
the  work  on  the  easel  —  it  was  in  such 
a  dreadful  state.  He  was  conscious,  as 
he  phrased  it,  that  this  request  gave  to 
Miriam's  position,  directly  in  front  of 
his  canvas,  an  air  of  privilege  which 
her  neglect  to  recognize  in  any  way 
Mrs.  Dallow's  entrance  or  her  impor- 
tance did  nothing  to  correct.  But  that 
mattered  less  if  the  appeal  failed  to 
reach  Julia's  intelligence,  as  he  judged, 
seeing  presently  how  deeply  she  was 
agitated.  Nothing  mattered,  in  face  of 
the  sense  of  danger  which  took  posses- 
sion of  him  after  she  had  been  in  the 
room  a  few  moments.  He  wanted  to 
say,  "  What 's  the  difficulty  ?  Has  any- 
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thing  happened  ?  "  but  he  felt  that  she 
would  not  like  him  to  utter  words  so 
intimate  in  presence  of  the  person  she 
had  been  rudely  startled  to  find  be- 
tween them.  He  pronounced  Miriam's 
name  to  Mrs.  Dallow,  and  Mrs.  Dallow's 
to  Miriam,  but  Julia's  recognition  of 
the  ceremony  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  Miriam  had  the 
air  of  waiting  for  something  more  be- 
fore she  herself  made  a  sign ;  and  as 
nothing  more  came  she  continued  to  be 
silent  and  not  to  budge.  Nick  added  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Dallow 
would  remember  to  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Miss  Rooth  the  year 
before  —  in  Paris,  that  day,  at  her 
brother  Peter's ;  to  which  Mrs.  Dallow 
rejoined,  "  Ah,  yes,"  without  any  quali- 
fication, while  she  looked  down  at  some 
rather  rusty  studies,  on  panels,  which 
were  ranged  along  the  floor,  resting 
against  the  base  of  the  wall.  Her  agi- 
tation was  evidently  a  pain  to  herself ; 
she  had  had  a  shock  of  extreme  vio- 
lence, and  Nick  saw  that  as  Miriam 
showed  no  symptom  of  offering  to  give 
up  her  sitting,  her  stay  would  be  of  the 
briefest.  He  wished  Miriam  would  do 
something  —  say  she  would  go,  get  up, 
move  about ;  as  it  was,  she  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  watching,  from  her  point 
of  vantage,  Mrs.  Dallow's  discomfiture. 
He  made  a  series  of  inquiries  about 
Julia's  doings  in  the  country,  to  two  or 
three  of  which  she  gave  answers  mon- 
osyllabic and  scarcely  comprehensible, 
while  she  turned  her  eyes  round  and 
round  the  room,  as  if  she  were  looking 
for  something  she  could  n't  find  —  for 
an  escape,  for  something  that  was  not 
Miriam.  At  last  she  said  —  it  was  at 
the  end  of  a  very  few  minutes  — 

"  I  did  n't  come  to  stay  —  when  you 
are  so  busy.  I  only  looked  in  to  see  if 
you  were  here.  Good-by." 

"  It 's  charming  of  you  to  have  come. 
I  'm  so  glad  you  've  seen  for  yourself 
how  well  I  'm  occupied,"  Nick  replied, 
not  unaware  that  he  was  very  red. 
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This  made  Mrs.  Dallow  look  at  him, 
while  Miriam  considered  them  both. 
Julia's  eyes  had  something  in  them  that 
he  had  never  seen  before  —  a  flash  of 
fright  by  which  he  was  himself  fright- 
ened. "  Of  course  I  '11  see  you  later," 
he  added,  laughing  awkwardly,  while 
she  reached  the  door,  while  she  opened 
it  herself  and  got  out,  without  a  good- 
day  to  Miriam.  "  I  wrote  to  you  this 
morning  —  you  've  missed  my  letter," 
he  repeated  behind  her,  having  already 
given  her  this  information.  The  door 
of  the  studio  was  very  near  that  of  the 
house,  but  before  Mrs.  Dallow  had 
reached  the  street  the  visitors'  bell  was 
set  ringing.  The  passage  was  narrow, 
and  she  kept  in  advance  of  Nick,  an- 
ticipating his  motion  to  open  the  street- 
door.  The  bell  was  tinkling  still  when, 
by  the  action  of  her  own  hand,  a  gentle- 
man on  the  step  stood  revealed. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  don't  go !  "  Nick 
heard  pronounced  in  quick,  soft  dissua- 
sion, and  in  the  now  familiar  accents 
of  Gabriel  Nash.  The  rectification  fol- 
lowed more  quickly  still,  if  that  were 
a  rectification  which  scarcely  improved 
the  matter  :  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons. 
I  thought  you  were  Miriam." 

Gabriel  gave  way,  and  Mrs.  Dallow 
dashed  out  of  the  house.  Her  carriage, 
a  victoria  with  a  pair  of  horses  who  had 
got  hot,  had  taken  a  turn  up  the  street, 
but  the  coachman  had  already  perceived 
his  mistress,  and  was  rapidly  coming 
back.  He  drew  near ;  not  so  fast,  how- 
ever, but  that  Gabriel  Nash  had  time 
to  accompany  Mrs.  Dallow  to  the  edge 
of  the  pavement,  with  an  apology  for 
the  freedom  into  which  he  had  blun- 
dered. Nick  was  at  her  other  hand, 
waiting  to  put  her  into  her  carriage, 
and  freshly  disconcerted  by  the  encoun- 
ter with  Nash,  who  somehow,  as  he 
stood  making  Julia  an  explanation  that 
she  did  n't  listen  to,  looked  less  eminent 
than  usual,  though  not  more  conscious 
of  difficulties.  Nick  colored  deeper,  and 
watched  the  footman  spring  down  as  the 
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victoria  drove  up ;  he  heard  Nash  say 
something  about  the  honor  of  having 
met  Mrs.  Dallovv  in  Paris.  Nick  wanted 
him  to  go  into  the  house ;  he  damned 
inwardly  his  want  of  delicacy.  He  de- 
sired a  word  with  Julia  alone  —  as  much 
alone  as  the  two  inconvenient  servants 
would  allow.  But  Nash  was  not  too 
much  discouraged  to  say :  "  You  came 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  great  model  ? 
Does  n't  she  sit  ?  That 's  what  I  want- 
ed too,  this  morning  —  just  a  look,  for 
a  blessing  on  the  day.  Ah,  but  you, 
madam  "  — 

Julia  had  sprung  into  the  carriage 
while  he  was  still  speaking,  and  had 
flashed  out  to  the  coachman  a  "  Home ! " 
which  of  itself  set  the  vehicle  in  mo- 
tion. The  carriage  went  a  few  yards, 
but  while  Gabriel,  with,  a  magnificent 
bow,  turned  away,  Nick  Dormer,  with 
his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  hood,  moved 
with  it. 

"  You  don't  like  it,  but  I  '11  explain," 
he  said,  laughing  and  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Explain  what  ?  "  Mrs.  Dallow  asked, 
still  very  pale  and  grave,  but  showing 
nothing  in  her  voice.  She  was  thinking 
of  the  servants.  She  could  think  of 
them  even  then. 

"  Oh,  it 's  all  right.  I  '11  come  in  at 
five,"  Nick  returned,  gallantly  jocular, 
while  the  carriage  rolled  away. 

Gabriel  had  gone  into  the  studio,  and 
Nick  found  him  standing  in  admiration 
before  Miriam,  who  had  resumed  the 
position  in  which  she  was  sitting. 

"  Lord,  she 's  good  to-day  !  Is  n't  she 
good  to-day  ?  "  Nash  broke  out,  seizing 
Nick  by  the  arm  to  give  him  a  certain 
view.  Miriam  looked  indeed  still  hand- 
somer than  before,  and  she  had  taken 
up  her  attitude  again  with  a  splendid 
sphinx-like  air  of  being  capable  of  keep- 
ing it  forever.  Nick  said  nothing,  but 
he  went  back  to  work  with  a  tingle  of 
confusion,  which  proved,  in  fact,  when 
he  resumed  his  palette,  to  be  a  sharp 
and,  after  a  moment,  a  delightful  stim- 
ulus. Miriam  spoke  never  a  word,  but 


she  was  doubly  grand,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour,  till  Nick,  exhausted,  de- 
clared he  must  stop,  the  industrious 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  desul- 
tory discourse  of  Gabriel  Nash. 


XXVII. 

Nick  Dormer  went  to  Great  Stanhope 
Street  at  five  o'clock,  and  learned,  rather 
to  his  surprise,  that  Mrs.  Dallow  was 
not  at  home  —  to  his  surprise  because 
he  had  told  her  he  would  come  at  that 
hour,  and  he  attributed  to  her,  with  a 
certain  simplicity,  an  eager  state  of  mind 
in  regard  to  his  explanation.  Appar- 
ently she  was  not  eager ;  the  eagerness 
was  his  own  —  he  was  eager  to  explain. 
He  recognized,  not  without  a  certain 
consciousness  of  magnanimity  in  doing 
so,  that  there  had  been  reason  for  her 
quick  withdrawal  from  his  studio,  or  at 
any  rate  for  her  extreme  discomposure 
there.  He  had,  a  few  days  before,  put 
in  a  plea  for  a  snatch  of  worship  in  that 
sanctuary,  and  she  had  accepted  and 
approved  it ;  but  the  worship,  when  the 
curtain  happened  to  blow  back,  proved 
to  be  that  of  a  magnificent  young  wo- 
man, an  actress  with  disordered  hair, 
who  wore  in  a  singular  degree  the  as- 
pect of  a  person  arrived  to  spend  the 
day.  The  explanation  was  easy ;  it  re- 
sided in  the  circumstance  that  wrhen  one 
was  painting,  even  very  badly  and  only 
for  a  moment,  one  had  to  have  mod- 
els. Nick  was  impatient  to  give  it,  with 
frank,  affectionate  lips,  and  a  full,  jo- 
cose admission  that  it  was  natural  Julia 
should  have  been  startled ;  and  he  was 
the  more  impatient  that,  though  he  would 
not  in  the  least  have  expected  her  to 
like  finding  a  strange  woman  domesti- 
cated, for  the  hour,  under  his  roof,  she 
had  disliked  it  even  more  than  would 
have  seemed  probable.  That  was  be- 
cause, not  having  heard  from  him  about 
the  matter,  the  impression  was,  for  the 
moment,  irresistible  with  her  that  a  trick 
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had  been  played  her.  But  three  min- 
utes with  him  alone  would  make  the 
difference. 

They  would  indeed  have  a  consider- 
able difference  to  make,  Nick  reflected, 
as  minutes  much  more  numerous  elapsed 
without  bringing  Mrs.  Dallow  home. 
For  he  had  said  to  the  butler  that  he 
would  come  in  and  wait  (though  it  was 
odd  she  should  not  have  left  a  message 
for  him)  :  she  would  doubtless  return 
from  one  moment  to  the  other.  Nick 
had  of  course  full  license  to  wait,  any- 
where he  preferred  ;  and  he  was  ush- 
ered into  Julia's  particular  sitting-room, 
and  supplied  with  tea  and  the  evening 
papers.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
however,  he  gave  little  attention  to  these 
beguilements,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
his  idea  that  it  was  odd  that  when  she 
definitely  knew  he  was  coming  she 
should  not  have  taken  more  pains  to  be 
at  home.  He  walked  up  and  down  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  took  up  her 
books  and  dropped  them  again,  and 
then,  as  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  began 
to  feel  rather  angry.  What  could  she 
be  about  when,  at  a  moment  when  Lon- 
don was  utterly  empty,  she  could  not 
be  paying  visits  ?  A  footman  came  in 
to  attend  to  the  fire ;  whereupon  Nick 
questioned  him  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Dallow  was  probably  en- 
gaged. The  man  revealed  the  fact 
that  his  mistress  had  gone  out  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  Nick  arrived, 
and,  as  if  he  appreciated  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  little  decorous  conversation, 
gave  him  still  more  information  than  he 
asked  for.  From  this  it  appeared  that, 
as  Nick  knew,  or  could  surmise,  she 
had  the  evening  before,  from  the  coun- 
try, telegraphed  for  the  victoria  to  meet 
her  in  the  morning  at  Paddington,  and 
had  gone  straight  from  the  station  to 
the  studio,  while  her  maid,  with  her 
luggage,  proceeded  in  a  cab  to  Great 
Stanhope  Street.  On  leaving  the  stu- 
dio, however,  she  had  not  come  directly 
home  ;  she  had  chosen  this  unusual  season 


for  an  hour's  drive  in  the  Park.  She 
had  finally  reentered  her  house,  but  had 
remained  up-stairs  all  day,  seeing  no 
one  and  not  coming  down  to  luncheon. 
At  four  o'clock  she  had  ordered  the 
brougham  for  four  forty-five,  and  had 
got  into  it  punctually,  saying,  "  To  the 
Park !  "  as  she  did  so. 

Nick,  after  the  footman  had  left  him, 
felt  himself  much  mystified  by  Julia's 
sudden  passion  for  the  banks  of  the 
Serpentine,  forsaken  and  foggy  now, 
inasmuch  as  the  afternoon  had  come  on 
gray  and  the  light  was  waning.  She 
usually  hated  the  Park  and  she  hated  a 
closed  carriage.  He  had  a  discomfort- 
able  vision  of  her,  shrunken  into  a  cor- 
ner of  her  brougham  and  veiled  as  if 
she  had  been  crying,  revolving  round 
the  solitude  of  the  Drive.  She  had  of 
course  been  deeply  disconcerted,  and 
she  was  nervous  and  upset :  the  motion 
of  the  carriage  soothed  her  and  made 
her  fidget  less.  Nick  remembered  that 
in  the  morning,  at  his  door,  she  had  ap- 
peared to  be  going  home ;  so  she  had 
turned  into  the  Park  on  second  thoughts, 
as  she  passed.  He  lingered  another 
half  hour,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  many  times  and  thought  of  many 
things.  Had  she  misunderstood  him, 
when  he  said  he  would  come  at  five  ? 
Could  n't  she  be  sure,  even  if  she  had, 
that  he  would  come  early  rather  than 
late,  and  might  she  not  have  left  a  mes- 
sage for  him,  on  the  chance  ?  Going 
out,  that  way,  a  few  minutes  before  he 
was  to  come  had  even  a  little  the  air 
of  a  thing  done  on  purpose  to  offend 
him ;  as  if  she  had  been  so  displeased 
that  she  had  taken  the  nearest  occasion 
of  giving  him  a  sign  that  she  meant  to 
break.  But  were  these  the  things  that 
Julia  did,  and  was  that  the  way  she  did 
them  —  his  fine,  proud,  delicate,  gener- 
ous Julia  ? 

When  six  o'clock  came  poor  Nick  felt 
distinctly  resentful ;  but  he  stayed  ten 
minutes  longer,  on  the  possibility  that 
Mrs.  Dallow  would,  in  the  morning, 
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have  understood  him  to  mention  that 
hour.  The  April  dusk  began  to  gather, 
and  the  unsociability  of  her  behavior,  es- 
pecially if  she  were  still  rumbling  about 
the  Park,  became  absurd.  Anecdotes 
came  back  to  Nick,  vaguely  remembered, 
heard  he  could  n't  have  said  when  or 
where,  of  poor  artists  for  whom  life  had 
been  rendered  difficult  by  wives  who 
would  n't  allow  them  the  use  of  the  liv- 
ing female  model,  and  who  made  scenes 
if,  on  the  staircase,  they  encountered 
such  sources  of  inspiration.  These  ladies 
struck  him  as  vulgar  and  odious  persons, 
with  whom  it  seemed  grotesque  that 
Julia  should  have  anything  in  common. 
Of  course  she  was  not  his  wife  yet,  and 
of  course,  if  she  were,  he  should  have 
washed  his  hands  of  every  form  of  ac- 
tivity requiring  the  services  of  the  sitter ; 
but  even  these  qualifications  left  him 
with  a  capacity  to  shudder  at  the  way 
Julia  just  escaped  ranking  herself  with 
the  Philistines. 

At  a  quarter  past  six  he  rang  a  bell, 
and  told  the  servant  who  answered  it 
that  he  was  going,  and  that  Mrs.  Dallow 
was  to  be  informed  as  soon  as  she  came 
in  that  he  had  expected  to  find  her, 
and  had  waited  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
for  her.  But  he  had  just  reached  the 
doorstep,  on  his  departure,  when  her 
brougham,  emerging  from  the  evening 
mist,  stopped  in  front  of  the  house. 
Nick  stood  at  the  door,  hanging  back 
till  she  got  out,  allowing  the  servants  to 
help  her.  She  saw  him  —  she  was  not 
veiled,  like  his  mental  image  of  her ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  her  from  pausing 
to  give  an  order  to  the  coachman,  a 
matter  apparently  requiring  some  discus- 
sion. When  she  came  to  the  door  Nick 
remarked  to  her  that  he  had  been  wait- 
ing an  eternity  for  her ;  to  which  she 
replied  that  he  must  not  make  a  griev- 
ance to  her  of  that  —  she  was  too  unwell 
to  do  justice  to  it.  He  immediately 
professed  regret  and  sympathy,  adding, 
however,  that  in  that  case  she  had  much 
better  not  have  gone  out.  She  made  no 


answer  to  this  —  there  were  three  ser- 
vants in  the  hall,  who  looked  as  if  they 
might  understand  at  least  what  was  not 
said  to  them  ;  only  when  he  followed 
her  in  she  asked  if  his  idea  had  been  to 
stay  longer. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  are  not  too  ill  to 
see  me." 

"  Come  in,  then,"  Julia  said,  turning 
back  after  having  gone  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

This  struck  him  immediately  as  a 
further  restriction  of  his  visit :  she  would 
not  readmit  him  to  the  drawing-room 
or  to  her  boudoir  ;  she  would  receive 
him  in  an  impersonal  apartment  down- 
stairs, in  which  she  saw  people  on  busi- 
ness. What  did  she  want  to  do  to  him  ? 
He  was  prepared,  by  this  time,  for  a 
scene  of  jealousy  ;  for  he  was  sure  that 
he  had  learned  to  read  her  character 
justly  in  feeling  that  if  she  had  the 
appearance  of  a  cold  woman  she  had 
also,  on  certain  occasions,  a  liability  to 
extreme  emotion.  She  was  very  still, 
but  every  now  and  then  she  would  fire 
off  a  pistol.  As  soon  as  Nick  had 
closed  the  door  she  said,  without  sitting 
down  — 

"  I  dare  say  you  saw  I  did  n't  like  that 
at  all." 

"  My  having  a  sitter,  that  way  ?  I 
was  very  much  annoyed  at  it  myself," 
Nick  answered. 

"  Why  were  you  annoyed  ?  She  's 
very  handsome,"  said  Mrs.  Dallow  per- 
versely. 

"  I  did  n't  know  you  looked  at  her  !  " 
Nick  laughed. 

Julia  hesitated  a  moment.  "  Was  I 
very  rude  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  all  right ;  it  was  only 
awkward  for  me,  because  you  did  n't 
know,"  Nick  replied. 

"  I  did  know  ;  that 's  why  I  came." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  My  letter 
could  n't  have  reached  you." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  your 
letter,"  said  Mrs.  Dallow,  casting  about 
her  for  a  chair,  and  then  seating  herself 
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on  the  edge  of  a  sofa,  with  her  eyes  on 
the  floor. 

"  She  sat  to  me  yesterday ;  she  was 
there  all  the  morning ;  but  I  did  n't 
write  to  tell  you.  I  went  at  her  with 
/  great  energy,  and,  absurd  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  found  myself  very  tired 
afterwards.  Besides,  in  the  evening,  I 
went  to  see  her  act." 

"  Does  she  act  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dal- 
low. 

"  She  's  an  actress  ;  it 's  her  profession. 
Uon't  you  remember  her  that  day,  at 
Peter's,  in  Paris  ?  She  's  already  a 
celebrity ;  she  has  great  talent ;  she  is 
engaged  at  a  theatre  here,  and  is  making 
a  sensation.  As  I  tell  you,  I  saw  her 
last  night." 

"  You  need  n't  tell  me,"  Mrs.  Dallow 
replied,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  face 
of  which  the  intense,  the  tragic  sadness 
startled  him. 

He  had  been  standing  before  her,  but 
at  this  he  instantly  sat  down  beside 
her,  taking  her  passive  hand.  "  I  want 
to,  please ;  otherwise  it  must  seem  so 
odd  to  you.  I  knew  she  was  coming 
when  I  wrote  to  you  the  day  before 
yesterday.  But  I  did  n't  tell  you  then, 
because  I  did  n't  know  how  it  would 
turn  out,  and  I  did  n't  want  to  exult,  in 
advance,  over  a  poor  little  attempt  that 
might  come  to  nothing.  Moreover,  it 
was  no  use  speaking  of  the  matter  at  all 
unless  I  told  you  exactly  how  it  came 
about,"  Nick  went  on,  explaining  kindly, 
copiously.  "  It  was  the  result  of  a  visit 
unexpectedly  paid  me  by  Gabriel  Nash." 

"  That  man  —  the  man  who  spoke  to 
me  ?  "  Julia  asked,  startled  into  a  shud- 
dering memory. 

"  He  did  what  he  thought  would 
please  you,  but  I  dare  say  it  did  n't. 
You  met  him  in  Paris  and  did  n't  like 
him;  so  I  thought  it  best  to  hold  my 
tongue  about  him." 

"  Do  you  like  him  ?  " 

"  Very  much." 

"  Great  heaven  !  "  Julia  ejaculated, 
almost  under  her  breath. 


"  The  reason  I  was  annoyed  was  be- 
cause, somehow,  when  you  came  in,  I 
suddenly  had  the  air  of  having  got  out 
of  those  visits  and  shut  myself  up  in 
town  to  do  something  that  I  had  kept 
from  you.  And  I  have  been  very  un- 
happy till  I  could  explain." 

"  You  don't  explain  —  you  can't  ex- 
plain," Mrs-  Dallow  declared,  turning 
on  her  companion  eyes  which,  in  spite 
of  her  studied  stillness,  expressed  deep 
excitement.  "  I  knew  it  —  I  knew 
everything ;  that 's  why  I  came." 

"  It  was  a  sort  of  second  -  sight  — 
what  they  call  a  brain -wave,"  Nick 
smiled. 

"  I  felt  uneasy,  I  felt  a  kind  of  call ; 
it  came  suddenly,  yesterday.  It  was 
irresistible ;  nothing  could  have  kept  me 
this  morning." 

"  That 's  very  serious,  but  it 's  still 
more  delightful.  You  must  n't  go  away 
again,"  said  Nick.  "  We  must  stick 
together  —  forever  and  ever." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  but  she 
detached  herself  as  soon  as  she  felt  its 
pressure. 

She  rose  quickly,  moving  away,  while, 
mystified,  he  sat  looking  up  at  her  as 
she  had  looked  a  few  moments  be- 
fore at  him.  "  I  've  thought  it  all 
over  ;  I  've  been  thinking  of  it  all  day," 
she  began.  "  That 's  why  I  did  n't 
come  in." 

"  Don't  think  of  it  too  much  ;  it  is  n't 
worth  it." 

"  You  like  it  more  than  anything  else. 
You  do  —  you  can't  deny  it,"  she  went 
on. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  "  Nick  asked,  gently. 

"  That 's  what  you  like  —  doing  what 
you  were  this  morning ;  with  women 
lolling,  with  their  things  off,  to  be  paint- 
ed, and  people  like  that  man." 

Nick  slowly  got  up,  hesitating.  "  My 
dear  Julia,  apart  from  the  surprise,  this 
morning,  do  you  object  to  the  living 
model  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,  for  you." 
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"  What  's  the  inconvenience,  then, 
since,  in  my  studio,  they  are  only  for 
ine  ?  " 

"  You  love  it,  you  revel  in  it ;  that 's 
what  you  want,  and  that 's  the  only  thing 
you  want!  "  Julia  broke  out. 

"  To  have  models,  lolling  women,  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  felt,  what  I  knew, 
what  came  over  me  and  haunted  me 
yesterday,  so  that  I  could  n't  throw  it 
off.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could  see 
it  with  my  eyes  and  have  the  perfect 
proof  I  should  feel  better,  I  should  be 
quiet.  And  now  I  am  —  after  a  strug- 
gle of  some  hours,  I  confess.  I  have 
seen  ;  the  whole  thing  's  clear  and  I  'in 
satisfied." 

"  I  'm  not,  and  to  me  the  whole  thing 
is  n't  clear.  What,  exactly,  are  you 
talking  about  ?  "  Nick  demanded. 

"  About  what  you  were  doing  this 
morning.  That 's  your  innermost  pref- 
erence, that 's  your  secret  passion." 

"  A  little  go  at  something  serious  ? 
Yes,  it  was  almost  serious,"  said  Nick. 
"  But  it  was  an  accident,  this  morning 
and  yesterday :  I  got  on  better  than  I 
intended." 

"  I  'm  sure  you  have  immense  talent," 
Mrs.  Dallow  remarked,  with  a  joyless- 
ness  that  was  almost  droll. 

"  No,  no,  I  might  have  had.  I  Ve 
plucked  it  up :  it 's  too  late  for  it  to 
flower.  My  dear  Julia,  I  'm  perfectly 
incompetent  and  perfectly  resigned." 

"  Yes,  you  looked  so  this  morning, 
when  you  hung  over  her.  Oh,  she  '11 
bring  back  your  talent !  " 

"  She  's  an  obliging  and  even  an  in- 
telligent creature,  and  I  've  no  doubt 
she  would  if  she  could.  But  I  've  re- 
ceived from  you  all  the  help  that  any 
woman  is  destined  to  give  me.  No  one 
can  do  for  me  again  what  you  have 
done." 

"I  shouldn't  try  it  again;  I  acted 
in  ignorance.  Oh,  I  've  thought  it  all 
out !  "  Julia  declared.  Then,  with  a 
strange  face  of  anguish  resting  on  his, 


she  said,  "  Before  it 's  too  late  —  before 
it 's  too  late  !  " 

"  Too  late  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  you  to  be  free  —  for  you  to  be 
free.  And  for  me  —  for  me  to  be  free 
too.  You  hate  everything  I  like  !  "  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
"  Don't  pretend,  don't  pretend !  "  she 
went  on,  as  a  sound  of  protest  broke 
from  him. 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  paint," 
protested  Nick,  flushed  and  staring. 

"I  do  —  I  do.  That  's  why  you 
must  be  free,  why  we  must  part." 

"  Why  we  must  part  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  Ve  turned  it  over.  I  've 
faced  the  truth.  It  would  n't  do  at  all," 
said  Mrs.  Dallow. 

"  I  like  the  way  you  talk  of  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  trimming  for  your  dress !  " 
Nick  rejoined,  with  bitterness.  "  Won't 
it  do  for  you  to  be  loved  and  cherished, 
as  well  as  any  woman  in  England  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dallow  turned  away  from  him, 
closing  her  eyes  as  if  materially  not  to 
see  something  that  would  be  dangerous 
to  her.  "  You  must  n't  give  anything 
up  for  me.  I  should  feel  it  all  the 
while,  and  I  should  hate  it.  I  'm  not 
afraid  of  the  truth,  but  you  are." 

"  The  truth,  dear  Julia  ?  I  only 
want  to  know  it,"  said  Nick.  "  It  seems 
to  me  I  've  got  hold  of  it.  When  two 
persons  are  united  by  the  tenderest  af- 
fection, and  are  sane  and  generous  and 
just,  no  difficulties  that  occur  in  the 
union  their  life  makes  for  them  are  in- 
surmountable, no  problems  are  insolu- 
ble.'-' 

Mrs.  Dallow  appeared  for  a  moment 
to  reflect  upon  this  ;  it  was  spoken  in  a 
tone  that  might  have  touched  her.  At 
any  rate,  at  the  end  of  the  moment,  lift- 
ing her  eyes,  she  announced  :  "  I  hate 
art,  as  you  call  it.  I  thought  I  did,  I 
knew  I  did  ;  but  till  this  morning  I  did 
n't  know  how  much." 

"  That  was  n't  art,"  pleaded  Nick. 
"  The  real  thing  will  be  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  us ;  it  will  never  come  into 
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the  house,  sayez  tranquille.  Why  then 
should  you  worry  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  to  understand,  I 
want  to  know  what  I  'm  doing.  You  're 
an  artist :  you  are,  you  are  !  "  Mrs.  Dai- 
low  cried,  accusing  him  passionately. 

"  My  poor  Julia,  it  is  n't  so  easy  as 
that,  nor  a  character  one  can  take  on 
from  one  day  to  the  other.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  things  ;  one  must  be  caught 
young,  and  put  through  the  mill,  and 
see  things  as  they  are.  There  would  be 
sacrifices  I  never  can  make." 

"  Well,  then,  there  are  sacrifices  for 
both  of  us,  and  I  can't  make  them, 
either.  I  dare  say  it 's  all  right  for  you, 
but  for  me  it  would  be  a  terrible  mis- 
take. When  I  think  I  'm  doing  some- 
thing, I  must  n't  do  just  the  opposite," 
Julia  went  on,  as  if  she  wished  to  ex- 
plain and  be  clear.  "  There  are  things 
I  've  thought  of,  the  things  I  like  best ; 
and  they  are  not  what  you  mean.  It 
would  be  a  great  deception,  and  it 's 
not  the  way  I  see  my  life,  and  it  would 
be  misery  if  we  don't  understand." 

Nick  looked  at  her  in  hard  perplexity, 
for  she  did  not  succeed  in  explaining  as 
well  as  she  wished.  "  If  we  don't  un- 
derstand what  ?  " 

"  That  we  are  awfully  different  — 
that  you  are  doing  it  all  for  me." 

"  And  is  that  an  objection  to  me  — 
what  I  do  for  you  ?  "  asked  Nick. 

"  You  do  too  much.  You  're  awfully 
good,  you  're  generous,  you  're  a  dear 
fellow ;  but  I  don't  believe  in  it.  I 
did  n't,  at  bottom,  from  the  first  —  that 's 
why  I  made  you  wait,  why  I  gave  you 
your  freedom.  Oh,  I  've  suspected  you. 
I  had  my  ideas.  It 's  all  right  for  you, 
but  it  won't  do  for  me  :  I  'm  different 
altogether.  Why  should  it  always  be  put 
upon  me,  when  I  hate  it  ?  What  have  I 
done  ?  I  was  drenched  with  it,  before." 
These  last  words,  as  they  broke  forth, 
were  accompanied,  even  as  the  speaker 
uttered  them,  with  a  quick  blush  ;  so  that 
Nick  could  as  quickly  discern  in  them  the 
uncalculated  betrayal  of  an  old  irritation, 


an  old  shame  almost — her  late  husband's 
flat,  inglorious  taste  for  pretty  things,  his 
indifference  to  every  chance  to  play  a 
public  part.  This  had  been  the  morti- 
fication of  her  youth,  and  it  was  indeed 
a  perversity  of  fate  that  a  new  alliance 
should  contain  for  her  even  an  oblique 
demand  for  the  same  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation, impose  on  her  the  secret  bitter- 
ness of  the  same  concessions.  As  Nick 
stood  there  before  her,  struggling  sin- 
cerely with  the  force  that  he  now  felt  to 
be  strong  in  her,  the  intense  resolution 
to  break  with  him,  a  force  matured  in 
a  few  hours,  he  read  a  riddle  that  hither- 
to had  baffled  him,  saw  a  great  mystery 
become  simple.  A  personal  passion  for 
him  had  all  but  thrown  her  into  his  arms 
(the  sort  of  thing  that  even  a  vain  man 
—  and  Nick  was  not  especially  vain  — 
might  hesitate  to  recognize  the  strength 
of)  ;  held  in  check,  with  a  tension  of  the 
cord,  at  moments,  of  which  he  could  still 
feel  the  vibration,  by  her  deep,  her  rare 
ambition,  and  arrested,  at  the  last,  only 
just  in  time  to  save  her  calculations. 
His  present  glimpse  of  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  these  calculations  did  not  make 
him  think  her  cold  or  poor ;  there  was 
in  fact  a  positive  strange  heat  in  them, 
and  they  struck  him  rather  as  grand  and 
high.  The  fact  that  she  could  drop  him 
even  while  she  longed  for  him  —  drop 
him  because  it  was  now  fixed  in  her 
mind  that  he  would  not  after  all  serve 
her  determination  to  be  associated,  so 
far  as  a  woman  could,  with  great  af- 
fairs ;  that  she  could  postpone,  and  post- 
pone to  an  uncertainty,  the  satisfaction 
of  a  gnawing  tenderness  and  judge  for 
the  long  run  —  this  exhibition  of  will 
and  courage,  of  the  large  plan  that  pos- 
sessed her,  commanded  his  admiration 
on  the  spot.  He  paid  the  heavy  pen- 
alty of  being  a  man  of  imagination ; 
he  was  capable  of  far  excursions  of 
the  spirit,  disloyalties  to  habit  and  even 
to  faith,  and  open  to  wondrous  com- 
munications. He  ached,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  convince  her  that  he  would 
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achieve  what ,'lie  would  n't,  for  the  vision 
of  his  future  that  she  had  tried  to  enter- 
tain shone  before  him  as  a  bribe  and 
a  challenge.  It  seemed  to  him  there 
u:is  nothing  he  could  n't  fancy  enough, 
to  be  so  fancied  by  her.  Presently  he 
said  — 

"  You  want  to  be  sure  the  man  you 
marry  will  be  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land. But  how  can  you  be  sure,  with 
any  one  ?  " 

"  I  can  be  sure  some  men  won't," 
Mrs.  Dallow  replied. 

"  The  only  safe  thing,  perhaps,  would 
be  to  marry  Mr.  Macgeorge,"  Nick  sug- 
gested. 

"  Possibly  not  even  him." 

"  You  're  a  prime  minister  yourself," 
Nick  answered.  "  To  hold  fast  to  you  as 
I  hold,  to  be  determined  to  be  of  your 
party  —  is  n't  that  political  enough,  since 
you  are  the  incarnation  of  politics  ?  " 

"  Ah,  how  you  hate  them !  "  Julia 
moaned.  "  I  saw  that  when  I  saw  you 
this  morning.  The  whole  place  reeked 
of  it." 

"  My  dear  child,  the  greatest  states- 
men have  had  their  distractions.  What 
do  you  make  of  my  hereditary  talent  ? 
That 's  a  tremendous  force." 

"  It  would  n't  carry  you  far."  Then 
Mrs.  Dallow  added,  "  You  must  be  a 
great  artist."  Nick  gave  a  laugh  at  the 
involuntary  contempt  of  this,  but  she 
went  on  :  "  It 's  beautiful  of  you  to  want 
to  give  up  anything,  and  I  like  you  for 
it.  I  shall  always  like  you.  We  shall 
be  friends,  and  I  shall  always  take  an 
interest  "  — 

He  stopped  her  at  this,  he  made  a 
movement  which  interrupted  her  phrase, 
and  she  suffered  him  to  hold  her  hand 
as  if  she  were  not  afraid  of  him  now. 
"  It  is  n't  only  for  you,"  he  argued, 
gently ;  "  you  're  a  great  deal,  but  you  're 
not  everything.  Innumerable  vows  and 
pledges  repose  upon  my  head.  I  'm  in- 
extricably committed  and  dedicated.  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  temple  ;  my  father 
was  a  high  priest,  and  I  'm  a  child  of  the 


Lord.  And  then  the  life  itself  —  when 
you  speak  of  it  I  feel  stirred  to  my 
depths ;  it 's  like  a  herald's  trumpet. 
Fight  with  me,  Julia  —  not  against  me  ! 
Be  on  my  side,  and  we  shall  do  every- 
thing. It  is  fascinating,  to  be  a  great 
man  before  the  people  —  to  be  loved  by 
them,  to  be  followed  by  them.  An  ar- 
tist is  n't  —  never,  never.  Why  should 
he  be  ?  Don't  forget  how  clever  I 
am." 

"  Oh,  if  it  was  n't  for  that !  "  she  re- 
joined, flushed  with  the  effort  to  resist 
his  tone.  She  asked  abruptly,  "  Do 
you  pretend  that  if  I  were  to  die  to- 
morrow you  would  stay  in  the  House  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  to  die  ?  God  knows  ! 
But  you  do  singularly  little  justice  to 
my  incentives,"  Nick  continued.  "  My 
political  career  is  everything  to  my 
mother." 

Julia  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  she 
inquired,  "  Are  you  afraid  of  your 
mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  particularly  ;  for  she  represents 
infinite  possibilities  of  disappointment 
and  distress.  She  represents  all  my 
father's  as  well  as  all  her  own  ;  and  in 
them  my  father  tragically  lives  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  see  him  in  bliss,  as 
I  see  my  mother,  over  our  marriage  and 
our  life  of  common  aspirations  ;  though 
of  course  that 's  not  a  consideration  that 
I  can  expect  to  have  power  with  you." 

Mrs.  Dallow  shook  her  head  slowly, 
even  smiling  a  little,  with  an  air  of  re- 
covered calmness  and  lucidity.  "  Yo»  '11 
never  hold  high  office." 

"  But  why  not  take  me  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  Because  I  'm  abominably  keen  about 
that  sort  of  thing ;  I  must  recognize  it. 
I  must  face  the  ugly  truth.  I  've  been 
through  the  worst ;  it 's  all  settled." 

"  The  worst,  I  suppose,  was  when  you 
found  me  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  that  was  all  right  —  for  you." 

"  You  're  magnanimous,  Julia  ;  but 
evidently  what 's  good  enough  for  me 
is  n't  good  enough  for  you."  Nick  spoke 
with  bitterness. 
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"  I  don't  like  you  enough  —  that 's  the 
obstacle,"  said  Mrs.  Dallow,  bravely. 

"  You  did  a  year  ago  ;  you  confessed 
to  it." 

"  Well,  a  year  ago  was  a  year  ago. 
Things  are  changed  to-day." 

"  You  're  very  fortunate  —  to  be  able 
to  throw  away  a  devotion,"  Nick  re- 
plied. 

Julia  had  her  pocket  handkerchief  in 
her  hand,  and  at  this  she  quickly  pressed 
it  to  her  lips,  as  if  to  check  an  exclama- 
tion. Then,  for  an  instant,  she  appeared 
to  be  listening  as  if  for  a  sound  from 
outside.  Nick  interpreted  her  movement 
as  an  honorable  impulse  to  repress  the 
words,  "Do  you  mean  the  devotion 
that  I  was  witness  of  this  morning  ?  " 
But  immediately  afterwards  she  said 
something  very  different :  "I  thought 
I  heard  a  ring.  I  've  telegraphed  for 
Mrs.  Gresham." 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  asked 
Nick. 

"  Oh,  I  want  her." 

He  walked  to  the  window,  where  the 
curtains  had  not  been  drawn,  and  saw, 
in  the  dusk,  a  cab  at  the  door.  When 
he  turned  back  he  said :  "  Why  won't 
you  trust  me  to  make  you  like  me,  as 
you  call  it,  better  ?  If  I  make  you  like 
me  as  well  as  I  like  you,  it  will  be  about 
enough,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  I  like  you  enough,  for  your 
happiness.  And  I  don't  throw  away  a 
devotion,"  Mrs.  Dallow  continued.  "  I 
shall  be  constantly  kind  to  you.  I  shall 
be  beautiful  to  you." 

"  You  '11  make  me  lose  a  fortune," 
declared  Nick. 

Julia  stared,  then  she  colored.  "  Ah, 
you  may  have  all  the  money  you  want." 

"  I  don't  mean  yours,"  he  answered, 
flushing  in  his  turn.  He  had  determined, 
on  the  instant,  since  it  might  serve,  to 
tell  her  what  he  had  never  spoken  of  to 
her  before.  "  Mr.  Carteret  last  year 
promised  me  a  pot  of  money  on  the  day 
I  should  stand  up  with  you.  He  has 
set  his  heart  on  our  marriage." 


"  I  'm  sorry  to  disappoint  Mr.  Car- 
teret," said  Julia.  "  I  '11  go  and  see 
him.  I  '11  make  it  all  right,"  she  went 
on.  "Besides,  you'll  make  a  fortune 
by  your  portraits.  The  great  men  get 
a  thousand,  just  for  a  head." 

"  I  'm  only  joking,"  Nick  returned, 
with  sombre  eyes  that  contradicted  this 
profession.  "  But  what  things  you  de- 
serve I  should  do  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  striking  likenesses  ?  " 

"  You  do  hate  it !  Pushed  to  that 
point,  it 's  curious,"  the  young  man  audi- 
bly mused. 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  joking  about 
Mr.  Carteret's  promise  ?  " 

"  No,  the  promise  is  real ;  but  I  don't 
seriously  offer  it  as  a  reason." 

"  I  shall  go  to  Beauclere,"  said  Mrs. 
Dallow.  "  You  're  an  hour  late,"  she 
added  in  a  different  tone  ;  for  at  that 
moment  the  door  of  the  room  was 
thrown  open,  and  Mrs.  Gresham,  the 
butler  pronouncing  her  name,  was  ush- 
ered in. 

"  Ah,  don't  impugn  my  punctuality ; 
it 's  my  character  !  "  the  useful  lady  ex- 
claimed, putting  a  sixpence  from  the 
cabman  into  her  purse.  Nick  went  off, 
at  this,  with  a  simplified  farewell  —  went 
off  foreseeing  exactly  what  he  found  the 
next  day,  that  Mrs.  Gresham  would  have 
received  orders  not  to  budge  from  her 
hostess's  side.  He  called  on  the  mor- 
row, late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Julia  saw 
him,  liberally,  in  pursuance  of  her  asser- 
tion that  she  would  be  "  beautiful  "  to 
him,  that  she  had  not  thrown  away  his 
devotion  ;  but  Mrs.  Gresham  remained, 
immutably,  a  spectator  of  her  liberality. 
Julia  looked  at  him  kindly,  but  her  com- 
panion was  more  benignant  still ;  so  that 
what  Nick  did  with  his  own  eyes  was 
not  to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Dallow  to  see  him 
for  a  moment  alone,  but  to  solicit,  in  the 
name  of  this  luxury,  the  second  occupant 
of  the  di-awing  -  room.  Mrs.  Gresham 
seemed  to  say,  while  Julia  said  very  lit- 
tle :  "  I  understand,  my  poor  friend,  I 
know  everything  (she  has  told  me  only 
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hi-r  side,  but  I'm  so  competent  that  I 
know  yours  too),  and  I  enter  into  the 
whole  thing  deeply.  But  it  would  be  as 
much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  accommo- 
date you."  Still,  she  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  give  him  an  inkling  of  what  he 
learned  on  the  third  day  and  what  he 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  suspect  —  that 


the  two  ladies  had  made  rapid  arrange- 
ments for  a  scheme  of  foreign  travel. 
These  arrangements  had  already  been 
carried  out  when,  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  Great  Stanhope  Street,  the  fact 
was  imparted  to  Nick  that  Mrs.  Dallow 
and  her  friend  had  started  that  morning 
for  Paris. 

Henry  James, 


THE  BLACK  MADONNA  OF  LORETO. 


UPON  a  hill  near  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  stands  the  little  village  of  Lo- 
reto, the  resort  of  half  a  million  of  pil- 
grims every  year,  who  go  there  to. visit 
the  Casa  Santa,  the  house  of  the  Virgin 
at  Nazareth.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  transported  to  Loreto  by 
angels,  where  a  church  was  built  over 
it,  adorned  by  various  Popes,  and  the 
"  holy  house  "  itself  was  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  marble  screen,  designed  by  Bra- 
mante,  and  executed  by  some  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  his  day.  In  a  niche 
of  the  interior  is  a  small  representation 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  cedar,  painted 
black,  and  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is 
richly  ornamented  with  jewels,  which 
sparkle  in  the  light  of  ever-burning  silver 
lamps.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1797, 
it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French, 
but  was  restored  to  its  shrine  on  the  9th 
of  December  in  1802.  In  the  gorgeous 
Borghese  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  black 
Madonna,  also  said  to  have  been  paint- 
ed by  St.  Luke,  which  was  carried  in 
many  solemn  processions  through  the  city 
as  early  as  the  year  590.  These  are  but 
two  of  many  such  pictures  to  be  found 
all  over  Europe,  and  in  the  Netherlands 
there  is  even  said  to  be  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  la  Vierge  noire.  This  peculiar 
representation  of  the  Madonna  occurred 
so  often  in  ancient  art  that  some  of  the 
early  writers  of  the  Church  felt  obliged 


to  account  for  it  by  explaining  that  the 
Virgin  was  of  a  very  dark  complexion, 
as  might  be  proved  by  the  verse  of 
Canticles  which  says,  "  I  am  black,  but 
comely,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem." 
Others  maintained  that  she  became 
black  during  her  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
Nevertheless,  this  blackness,  though 
considered  to  enhance  the  sanctity  of 
the  ancient  pictures,  was  never  imitated 
by  more  modern  painters,  and  the  priests 
of  to-day  will  tell  you  that  extreme  age 
and  exposure  to  the  smoke  of  countless 
altar-candles  have  caused  that  change 
in  complexion  which  the  more  naive 
fathers  of  the  Church  attributed  to  the 
power  of  the  Egyptian  sun.  This  ex- 
planation is  not  a  satisfactory  one,  how- 
ever, because  in  nearly  all  these  pictures 
it  is  the  flesh  alone  that  is  entirely  black, 
the  crimson  of  the  lips,  the  white  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  draperies  having  preserved 
their  original  brilliancy  of  tint. 

It  is  to  the  pagan  mythologies  that  we 
must  look  for  the  true  explanation,  and 
even  the  conservative  Mrs.  Jameson 
confesses  that  "the  earliest  effigies  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  may  be  traced  to 
Alexandria,  and  to  Egyptian  influences ; 
and  it  is  as  easily  conceivable  that  the 
time-consecrated  Egyptian  myth  of  Isis 
and  Horus  may  have  suggested  the  ori- 
ginal type,  the  outward  form,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  maternal  group  as 
that  the  classical  Greek  types  of  the  Or- 
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pheus  and  Apollo  should  have  furnished 
the  early  symbols  of  the  Redeemer  as 
the  Good  Shepherd,  —  a  fact  which  does 
not  rest  upon  supposition,  but  of  which 
the  proofs  remain  to  us  in  the  antique 
Christian  sculptures  and  the  paintings  in 
the  Catacombs."  Mrs.  Jameson  accepts 
the  theory  that  a  pagan  symbol  was 
adopted  for  the  expression  of  Christian 
thought,  but  many  Romanists  would  go 
further  than  this,  and  maintain  with  the 
Marquis  de  Mirville  in  his  Arche*ologie 
de  la  Vierge  that  "  as  the  dogma,  the 
liturgy,  and  the  rites  professed  by  the 
Roman  Apostolical  Church  in  1862  are 
found  engraved  on  monuments,  inscribed 
on  papyri  and  cylinders,  hardly  posterior 
to  the  Deluge,  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  first,  ante-histor- 
ical (Roman)  Catholicism,  of  which  our 
own  is  the  faithful  continuation." 

This  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  must  remember  that 
the  worship  of  Mary  as  the  mother  of 
God  by  the  Church  generally  did  not 
begin  till  the  fourth  century.  In  431, 
Nestorius  and  his  sect  were  condemned 
as  heretics  by  the  first  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  for  maintaining  that  in  Christ  the  two 
natures  of  God  and  man  remained  sep- 
arate, and  that  Mary,  his  human  mother, 
was  parent  of  the  man,  but  not  of  the 
God ;  consequently,  that  the  title  which 
during  the  previous  century  had  been 
popularly  applied  to  her  (Theotokos, 
mother  of  God)  was  improper  and  pro- 
fane. Cyril  and  liis  party  held  that  the 
two  natures  were  made  one,  and  that 
therefore  Mary  was  truly  the  mother  of 
God.  The  decision  of  the  Council,  con- 
demning Nestorius,  gave  the  first  great 
impulse  to  the  worship  of  Mary,  and  the 
subsequent  multiplication  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  a  di- 
rect worship  of  the  Virgin  occurs  in 
a  passage  in  the  works  of  Eusebius,  in 
the  fourth  century.  Having  occasion  to 
enumerate  the  eighty-four  heresies  which 
had  already  sprung  up  in  the  Church, 


he  instances  a  sect  of  women  who  had 
come  from  Thrace  into  Arabia,  and  who 
offered  cakes  of  meal  and  honey  to  the 
Virgin,  transferring  to  her  the  worship 
that  had  been  jjaid  to  Ceres.  They 
were  called  Collyridians,  from  collyris, 
the  name  of  the  twisted  cake  used  in 
their  offerings.  Here  we  have  the  first 
link  between  the  new  faith  and  the 
old  ;  for  every  one  knows  that  the  policy 
of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  has 
always  been  to  give  to  the  old  symbols  a 
new  meaning,  to  the  old  festivals  a  new 
significance,  to  the  old  places  a  new 
sanctity,  and  where  dates  were  wanting 
to  supply  them  from  the  chronology  of 
the  older  religions.  So  that  primitive 
Christianity,  while  founding  its  churches 
upon  the  ruins  of  Mithraic  temples,  filled 
up  the  missing  dates  in  the  Scriptural 
narratives  from  the  pagan  chronology 
which  was  based  upon  the  history  of  the 
sun. 

If  we  take  the  chronology  of  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,  for  instance,  we  find  the 
8th  of  September  set  down  in  the  cal- 
endar as  her  birthday.  Now  the  8th  of 
September  in  the  Roman  calendar  was 
the  birthday  of  the  virgin  Astrsea,  and 
signified  the  disengagement  of  the  celes- 
tial Virgo  from  the  solar  rays.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  25th  of  De- 
cember was  appointed  by  the  Western 
Church  to  be  celebrated  as  the  birthday 
of  Christ  no  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, while -a  century  previous  that  day 
had  been  engrafted  into  the  Roman  cal- 
endar as  the  Natalis  Solis  Invicti,  be- 
ing the  feast  of  the  Sun  at  Tyre,  and 
the  feast  of  Mithra  in  Persia.  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  says  that  the  sign  of  the 
celestial  Virgo  rises  above  the  horizon 
at  the  time  fixed  as  the  birth  of  Christ. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  territory  of  Char- 
tres,  among  the  Gauls,  honors  were  paid 
to  the  Virgini  Pariturae,  who  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  the  God  of  Light. 

The  2d  of  February,  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  is  called  in 
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the  English  Church  Candlemas,  and  was 
originally  celebrated  at  Sais  in  Egypt  as 
the  feast  of  Lights,  in  honor  of  Ceres 
(or  Isis),  the  mother  of  the  Sun.  The 
celestial  sign  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
was  in  existence  many  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
temple  of  Sais,  under  the  well-known 
inscription  to  Isis,  was  another,  which 
read,  "  The  fruit  which  I  have  brought 
forth  is  the  Sun."  The  mysteries  of 
Ceres  represented  Proserpine,  her  daugh- 
ter, as  carried  away  by  Pluto  to  the 
realms  of  the  dead,  where  Ceres  finds 
her  installed  as  Queen  of  Darkness. 
Proserpine,  Madonna,  and  the  celestial 
Virgo  are  all  often  depicted  as  carry- 
ing ears  of  corn  or  wheat.  Albumazar, 
the  Arabian  philosopher,  says :  "In 
the  first  decan  of  the  Virgin  rises  a  maid, 
called  in  Arabic  Aderenosa,  that  is,  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  holding  two  ears  of 
wheat,  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  nursing 
a  boy  called  Jessus  by  certain  nations, 
Christ  in  Greek."  Now  the  Milky  Way 
(so  called  by  the  Greeks,  who,  as  usual, 
invented  a  story  to  account  for  the 
name)  was  originally  called  the  Strawy 
Way ;  the  celestial  Virgin,  pursued  by 
Typhon,  having  let  fall  some  of  the 
wheat  she  carried. 

Lady-Day,  or  the  feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation, is  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
March.  In  the  Roman  calendar  that 
day  was  consecrated  to  Cybele,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  and  was  called  Hilaria, 
to  testify  the  joy  of  the  people  at  the 
arrival  of  the  vernal  equinox.  On  the 
same  day  the  Phrygians  worshiped  Atys 
(the  feminine  personification  of  Bac- 
chus), whom  they  called  the  mother  of 
God.  The  Pamylia  (a  Coptic  word  for 
annunciation)  were  on  the  25th  of  the 
month  Phameoth,  and  on  the  new  moon 
of  that  month  the  ancient  Egyptians 
celebrated  the  union  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Nine  months  afterwards  (December 
25th)  they  celebrated  the  birth  of  Har- 
pocrates,  and  one  meaning  of  Harpoc- 
rates  was  "  the  sun  in  winter." 


The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  set 
for  the  15th  of  August.  This  day  is 
marked  in  the  Roman  calendar  of  Co- 
lumella  as  that  of  the  death  or  disap- 
pearance of  Virgo.  "  About  the  eighth 
month,  when  the  sun  is  in  his  greatest 
strength,  the  celestial  Virgin  seems  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  fires,  and  she  disap- 
pears in  the  rays  and  glory  of  her  son." 
The  calendar  above  quoted  says  that 
the  sun  passes  into  Virgo  the  13th  be- 
fore the  kalends  of  September.  The 
Christian  festival  of  the  Assumption,  or 
the  reunion  of  the  Virgin  with  her  Son, 
used  to  be  called  "  the  feast  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Virgin." 

The  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  we 
are  told,  was  St.  Anna.  The  Romans 
had  a  festival  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  for  Anna  Perenna,  and  the  Hindu 
goddess  Anaitia,  the  wife  of  Siva,  is 
also  called  Annapurna  and  Kanya  the 
Virgin,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to-day  teaches  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  herself. 
The  name  Anna  is  said  to  come  from 
the  Chaldean  ana,  heaven. 

Isis  Multimammia  (identical  with  the 
Diana  of  Ephesus),  Cybele,  Ceres,  and 
many  others,  being  all  forms  of  the 
same  idea,  were  each  in  turn  addressed 
as  "  Queen  of  Heaven  "  and  "  Mother 
of  God."  From  Rome  to  Greece,  from 
Greece  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  India, 
we  may  trace  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  under  every  phase  we 
find  it,  in  its  exoteric  aspect,  correspond- 
ing to  the  astronomical  symbol  of  the 
celestial  Virgo,  the  mother  of  the  God 
of  Light,  the  Sun. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  now  for  the  color.  Were  the 
black  Madonna  of  Loreto  and  numer- 
ous others  of  the  same  hue  so  colored 
as  the  mere  fantasy  of  some  early 
painter,  or  can  we  trace  that  symbol- 
ism also  to  its  source  ?  We  find  in  all 
the  histories  of  mythology  many  in- 
stances where  both  gods  and  goddesses 
are  represented  as  black.  Pausanias, 
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who  mentions  two  statues  of  the  black 
Venus,  says  that  the  oldest  statue  of 
Ceres  among  the  Phigalenses  was  black. 
Now  Ceres,  like  Juno  and  Minerva,  like 
the  Hindu  Maia  and  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
stood  for  the  maternal  principle  in  the 
universe,  and  all  these  goddesses  have 
been  thus  represented.  Ceres  is  the 
same  as  Here  (Juno),  and  Here  became 
in  German  Hertha,  or  the  mother  Earth. 
In  the  different  Greek  dialects,  Here 
took  various  forms,  and  changed  into 
Ere,  Re,  Ree,  Rhea,  and  Res,  all  names 
of  the  earth.  In  Latin  Res  was  retained, 
to  signify  matter  (or  mater},  the  mother 
of  all  things,  and,  figuratively,  every 
quality  and  modification  thereof.  Mi- 
nerva Aglaurus,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops, 
another  similar  personification,  was  rep- 
resented at  Athens  as  black.  Corinth 
had  a  black  Venus,  so  had  the  Thespians. 
The  oracles  of  Dodona  and  Delphi  were 
founded  by  black  doves,  the  emissa- 
ries of  Venus.  The  Isis  Multimammia 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome  is  black. 

Nor  is  it  the  goddesses  alone  who  are 
shown  to  be  of  this  sable  hue.  In  all 
the  myths  connected  with  light,  or  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  sex  is  ever  chan- 
ging, and  the  moon  becomes  mascu- 
line or  the  sun  feminine,  or  the  two 
sexes  are  blended  into  one,  as  the  al- 
legory varies.  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and 
Apollo  have  all  been  worshiped  under 
a  feminine  form,  and  their  statues  have 
all  been  carved  from  black  marble.  Sev- 
eral black  figures  of  Cybele  have  their 
pedestals  inscribed  with  "  Mother  of  the 
Gods  "  or  "  Mother  of  the  Sun."  Isis 
and  Horus,  the  Egyptian  form  of  the 
Mother  and  Child,  are  continually  rep- 
resented as  black.  Christna  was  wor- 
shiped as  a  black  god  in  Egypt,  under 
the  name  of  Kneph  or  Knuphis.  Eu- 
sebius  speaks  of  the  Demiurgos  Kneph, 
who  was  represented  as  dark  blue  or 
black.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
many  of  these  old  statues  were  made  of 
a  dark-blue  stone  because  black  could  not 
be  procured ;  but  it  is  now  said  that  in 


the  mystic  language  of  colors  dark  blue 
and  black  had  the  same  significance, 
and  were  therefore  used  indifferently. 
Now  dark  blue  melting  into  black  is  the 
color  of  the  sky  at  midnight,  especially 
in  southern  countries,  where  the  velvety 
blueness  of  the  heavens  is  very  striking ; 
and  here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  find 
the  clue  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
these  colors.  The  worshipers  of  the  Sun, 
in  the  tropical  climates  where  that  wor- 
ship began,  observed  that  his  destructive 
power  was  exerted  most  by  day,  when 
his  fierce  rays  tortured  men  and  animals, 
dried  up  rivers,  and  generated  putre- 
faction and  disease  ;  while  by  night  fell 
the  vivifying  dews,  tempered  by  the 
warm  air.  They  worshiped  the  noc- 
turnal sun,  therefore,  as  the  productive 
power  or  maternal  element,  and  the  deity 
that  symbolized  it,  whether  Apollo  Didy- 
mseus,  Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  took  on, 
for  the  time  being,  a  feminine  shape  and 
attributes.  Night  itself  was  personified 
as  the  Universal  Mother  in  the  person 
of  Hathor,  or  the  Isis  of  the  lower  world, 
often  represented  as  suckling  Horus. 
On  a  monolith  from  Karnac,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  Hathor  has  inscribed 
on  her  throne  "  The  Divine  Mother  and 
Lady,  or  Queen  of  Heaven  ;  "  also  "  The 
Morning  Star  "  and  "  The  Light  of  the 
Sea." 

Black,  then,  we  see  to  be  the  symbol 
of  the  productive  power  of  night,  and  of 
that  Darkness  from  whose  bosom  springs 
the  Sun  ;  and  this  color,  as  chosen  for  the 
old  statues  and  paintings  of  the  Divine 
Mother,  simply  intensified  the  idea  of 
maternity  that  the  artist  desired  to  ex- 
press. But  underlying  the  astronomical 
symbol  was  always  a  deeper  esoteric 
significance,  known  only  to  the  priests 
and  initiates  ;  and  the  further  back  we 
go  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  faiths 
and  their  symbols,  the  more  complete 
become  the  resemblances  between  them, 
until  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
primitive  religions  had  but  one  f ountain- 
head.  No  matter  how  complicated  the 
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systems  of  polytheism  may  be,  we  find 
that  they  resolve  themselves,  under  the 
microscope  of  comparative  mythology, 
into  a  few  simple  allegories  that  in  the 
beginning  expressed  one  and  the  same 
idea.  In  religion  the  same  law  of  pro- 
gression must  obtain  that  holds  good  in 
every  other  department  of  human  thought 
and  science,  —  the  universal  order  of  de- 
velopment from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. The  conception  of  an  ineffable 
mysterious  Power  behind  every  manifes- 
tation in  nature,  Unnamable,  Absolute, 
and  Unique,  must  have  preceded,  for 
the  priests  at  least,  the  elaborate  systems 
of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  that  appointed 
to  every  phase  of  physical  being  its 
appropriate  deity.  For  as  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  any  religious  organization, 
there  is  always  the  symbolism  for  the 
people,  the  hidden  meaning  thereof  for 
the  priests ;  and  this  hidden  meaning,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  catch  glimpses  of 
it  here  and  there,  seems  to  be  always 
the  same. 

Back  of  the  black  Madonna,  then, 
the  copy  of  the  black  goddesses  of  the 
earlier  faiths ;  back  of  the  blackness 
of  night,  symbol  of  the  darkness  from 
which  is  born  the  sun,  we  find  a  deeper 
symbolism  still.  In  Lenormant's  Begin- 
nings of  History,  he  tells  us  that  upon 
one  of  the  earliest  Chaldean  tablets  de- 
ciphered by  the  famous  scholar,  George 
Smith,  is  the  following  inscription : 
"  When  above  the  heavens  were  not 
yet  named,  and  below  the  earth  was 
without  a  name,  the  limitless  Abyss  was 
their  generator,  and  the  chaotic  Sea  she 
who  produced  the  whole."  Among  the 
teachings  said  to  have  been  given  to  Py- 
thagoras by  the  Chaldeans,  we  find  the 
conception  of  the  Absolute,  the  Eternal 
Cause,  manifesting  itself  as  Father  and 
Mother  in  one,  —  the  father  light,  the 
mother  darkness ;  to  light  belonging  heat 
and  dryness,  to  darkness  cold  and  moist- 
ure. "  There  are  these  two  divinities  of 
the  universe :  the  chthonian  (water),  pro- 
ducing all  that  is  born  of  earth,  and  the 


celestial  (fire),  sharing  the  nature  of  the 
air ;  "  and  it  is  from  these  two  in  one 
that  proceeds  the  creative  principle,  the 
Logos,  or  Word. 

So  in  Genesis  we  read :  "  Darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters."  And  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John :  "  The  Word  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God  "  (as  the  second  per- 
son of  the  mystic  Trinity).  "All  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made." 

The  basic  idea  of  the  productive 
power  of  Nature,  giving  birth  to  all 
things  without  change  in  herself,  un- 
derlies every  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mother ;  and  behind  the  earthly  form 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  we  can 
trace  the  grand,  mysterious  outlines  of 
the  Universal  Mother,  that  Darkness 
from  whence  cometh  the  Light,  that 
chaotic  Sea  that  produceth  all  things. 
Water,  as  referred  to  in  such  allegories, 
is,  of  course,  something  quite  different 
from  the  element  we  know,  and  rep- 
resents that  primordial  matter  whose 
protean  shape  so  constantly  eludes  the 
grasp  of  science. 

Representing  the  productive  power 
of  Nature  as  darkness,  therefore,  the 
old  gods  and  goddesses  were  made 
black,  and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  was  painted  of 
the  same  color  for  the  same  reason. 
When  water  was  the  symbol,  water  (or 
moisture)  in  combination  with  fire  (or 
heat),  then  the  lotus,  offspring  of  heat 
and  moisture,  floating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  waves,  became  identified  with 
the  maternal  element ;  and  the  celestial 
messenger  who  announced  to  Maia  the 
coming  birth  of  her  divine  son,  Gau- 
tama Buddha,  bore  in  his  hand  the  sa- 
cred lotus,  transformed  by  the  Christian 
Church  into  the  lily  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. So  the  Hathor  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  goddess  of  the  night,  on  account  of 
this  association  with  water,  was  called 
"  the  Light  of  the  Sea,"  as  the  Madonna 
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is  worshiped  as  the  "  Stella  del  Mare," 
and  Venus  is  said  to  have  risen  from 
the  foam  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  mystic  philosophies,  darkness 
was  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Infinite  Unknown.  Light,  as  we  recog- 
nize it,  being  material,  could  be  consid- 
ered only  as  the  shadow  of  the  divine, 
the  antithesis  of  spirit,  and  the  Self- 
Existent,  or  Light  Spiritual,  was  there- 
fore worshiped  as  darkness.  And  water, 
considered  as  the  source  of  all  things, 
came  to  be  also  the  type  of  wisdom  or 
truth.  All  symbols  depend  upon  their 


correlation,  and  must  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  character  of  their  sur- 
roundings. The  black  Madonna  of  Lo- 
reto  means  to-day  a  portraiture  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  the  Protestant ; 
to  the  Romanist,  "  the  Daughter,  Spouse, 
and  Mother  of  God  ;  "  while  to  the  an- 
cients the  figure  of  the  black  Mother 
and  Child  represented  the  mysterious 
forces  of  the  universe.  Truly,  as  the 
cynic  philosopher  Antisthenes  said,  near- 
ly five  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
"  the  gods  of  the  people  are  many,  but 
the  God  of  nature  is  one." 

Katharine  Hillard. 


ABBOTT'S  GREECE.1 


PROFESSOR  ABBOTT'S  book  deserves  a 
hearty  welcome.  It  has  a  character  and 
value  of  its  own  as  an  original  work. 
If  it  be  attempted  to  indicate  in  a  single 
sentence  the  merits  of  the  new  history, 
it  may  be  said  to  combine  the  clearness, 
the  wise  caution,  and  the  fairness  of 
Grote  with  all  Curtius'  grace  of  style, 
while  through  every  page  are  felt  an  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  and  a  scholar's  love  of 
literature,  of  the  Divine  Philosophy,  of 
the  contemplative  life,  —  characteristics 
which  are  the  author's  own,  except  as 
we  are  wont  to  associate  them  with  the 
best  Oxford  culture.  This  first  install- 
ment is  nearly  as  large,  and  covers  almost 
the  same  ground,  as  the  first  of  Curtius' 
three  volumes.  Of  Grote's  edition  in 
twelve  volumes,  three  and  a  half  are  con- 
sumed in  reaching  the  same  point.  It  is 
evident  at  once  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  no 
expectation  of  supplanting  that  histori- 
cal masterpiece  of  the  last  generation. 
Indeed,  the  Greek  history  of  Mr.  Grote 
(though  greatly  in  need  of  a  considera- 
ble mass  of  notes,  made  necessary  by 
the  excavations  and  investigations  of  the 

1  A  History  of  Greece.  By  EVELYN  AB- 
BOTT, M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Part  I.  From  the 


last  decades)  is  probably  still  unequaled 
in  any  language  as  a  general  picture  of 
Hellenic  political  life. 

Professor  Abbott  has  made  a  faithful 
effort  to  record  all  the  important  results 
of  that  indefatigable  special  research 
which  has  its  chief  seat  in  Germany. 
Of  the  Teutonic  literary  —  or  far  more 
properly,  unliterary  —  spirit  he  has  im- 
bibed (may  we  not  say,  "  Thank  God  "  ?) 
little  or  nothing.  The  works  of  Ger- 
man specialists  in  any  field  are  usually 
not  intended  to  be  read,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  at  all.  Even  in  out- 
ward form,  they  resemble  more  than 
anything  else  Merlin's  magic  book,  as 
described  in  Tennyson  :  the  little  square 
of  text,  almost  lost  in  a  tangled  wilder- 
ness of  cross-references,  notes,  citations, 
etc.  Busolt's  Greek  History,  to  take  a 
brilliant  example,  is  exhaustive  in  all 
senses,  a  marvel  of  learning  and  pa- 
tience. The  author  has  undoubtedly 
cited  and  given  due  credit  to  every  one 
of  his  predecessors  and  co-workers,  great 
and  small.  A  student  finds  here  all  his 
materials  accumulated  and  laid  before 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Ionian  Revolt.  London : 
Rivingtons.  1888. 
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him.  But  to  speak  of  rcml'niy  such  a 
book  is  as  incongruous  as  to  propose  a 
pleasure-walk  through  a  swampy  trop- 
ical jungle. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  ground  for  a 
suspicion  that  the  Oxford  don  set  about 
his  own  history,  or  at  least  jotted  down 
the  brief  and  modest  preface,  after  a 
prolonged  struggle  with  some  such  Chal- 
kenteros  as  Busolt.  There  is  a  gentle 
weariness  suggested  in  the  sentence, 
"  It  has  been  written  in  the  belief  that 
an  intelligible  sketch  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion may  be  given  within  a  brief  com- 
pass, —  not  with  the  hope  of  throwing 
light  on  old  obscurities,  or  quoting  fresh 
evidence  where  all  the  evidence  has  long 
ago  been  collected." 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
the  phrase  in  the  book  most  likely  to 
provoke  just  criticism  is,  curiously 
enough,  the  first  line  of  the  preface : 
"  Though  we  can  add  nothing  to  the 
existing  records  of  Greek  history."  A 
disappointing  remark  printed  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Abbott's  great  Balliol 
colleague,  Professor  Jowett,  on  the  tri- 
fling value  of  inscriptions  as  liistorical 
evidence,  will  recur  to  many  readers' 
minds.  Yet  Mr.  Abbott  probably  did  not 
intend  to  belittle,  he  certainly  does  not 
ignore,  the  new  light  constantly  thrown 
by  numismatics,  epigraphy,  and  archaeol- 
ogy generally  on  many  dark  corners  of 
Greek  history.  His  appreciation  of  all 
these  sister  studies  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  preface  written  by  him  for  the  in- 
teresting volume  of  Humanistic  essays, 
from  the  hands  of  various  English  schol- 
ars, issued  a  few  years  ago  under  the 
title  Hellenika.  The  same  appreciation 
is  revealed  yet  more  adequately  by  num- 
berless passages  throughout  the  present 
volume. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  courteous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  all  his  predecessors,  though  he 
of  course  quotes  them  most  frequently 
when  not  in  full  agreement  with  them. 
Grote's  history  has  been  satirically  de- 
scribed as  "an  attempt  to  fight  the 


battles  of  English  liberalism  under  the 
guise  of  a  defense  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy." There  is  a  large  grain  of 
truth  in  the  remark,  as  Mr.  Grote  him- 
self would  have  been  the  first  to  admit. 
In  the  work  before  us  such  disapproval 
is  conveyed  only  by  a  hint,  if  it  be  in- 
deed even  a  hint,  in  a  passing  phrase  : 
"  If  we  cannot  apply  the  lessons  which 
Greek  history  offers  directly  to  modern 
politics,"  etc.  Our  author's  curtest  word 
of  disapproval  is  reserved  for  the  auda- 
cious conjectures  of  writers  like  Dunck- 
er,  when  treating  of  matters  where  no 
evidence  at  all  is  at  present  attainable. 
Indeed,  a  cautious  conservatism  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  comfortable 
traits  of  the  book.  In  regard  to  a  long 
succession  of  problems  much  fought 
over,  Professor  Abbott  briefly  sums  up 
the  evidence,  mentions  the  opposing 
views,  refers  to  works  like  Busolt's  for 
the  full  bibliography  of  the  subject,  but 
hardly  ever  suggests  any  hypothesis  of 
his  own  ;  preferring  rather  to  intimate 
that  the  question  is  insoluble  without 
more  evidence,  which  may  probably 
never  be  obtained.  The  student,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  struck  with  his  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  mysterious  much-discussed 
Pelasgians,  —  who  were  the  aboriginal 
predecessors,  or  the  ancestors,  or  the 
neighbors,  or  all  three,  of  the  historic 
Greeks,  —  and  also  of  the  doughty  king 
Pheidon  of  Argos,  who  certainly  played 
a  very  aggressive  part  in  his  day  in  Pe- 
loponnesian  politics,  but  whose  tall,  dim 
figure  lies  strangely  extended  by  the  va- 
rious chroniclers  through  several  succes- 
sive centuries  of  semi-mythical  Hellenic 
annals.  Though  he  does  not  give  up 
so  unequivocally  as  Grote  all  attempt  at 
connecting  "  legendary  Greece "  with 
the  historical  period  proper,  yet  Mr. 
Abbott  is  fully  aware  that  very  little,  if 
any,  trustworthy  data  can  be  sifted  out 
from  the  heroic  epics  of  the  Hellenes, 
or  from  their  traditionary  legends.  The 
latter  are  related,  somewhat  apologeti- 
cally, because  there  is  usually  nothing 
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else  to  offer ;  but  almost  every  conclu- 
sion as  to  actual  events  indicated  by 
them  is  suggested  hesitatingly  and 
doubtfully. 

There  are  some  indications  that  Mr. 
Abbott  had  expected  to  bring  his  work 
within  much  smaller  compass,  and  that 
his  mould  has,  as  it  were,  broken  in  his 
hands.  To  this  change  of  scale  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  the  most  serious 
fault  of  his  opening  volume,  namely,  the 
curious  unevenness  in  the  references  to 
classical  authorities.  In  some  portions 
our  author  is  almost  as  conscientious  as 
Grote  himself ;  in  others,  he  apparently 
takes  for  granted  that  every  word  in  cer- 
tain writers,  notably  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Pausanias,  and  Strabo,  is  too  well  known 
to  the  reader  to  need  citation.  This  omis- 
sion is  most  striking  in  the  very  interest- 
ing and  succinct  sketch  of  Homeric  so- 
ciety. Here,  by  the  way,  the  reader  is 
surprised  at  the  omission  of  all  reference 
to  Professor  Jebb's  excellent  little  mono- 
graph on  Homer,  which  must  have  ap- 
peared earlier  than  several  of  the  books 
given  in  the  index  of  Works  Quoted  or 
Consulted.  In  this  list,  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  which  is  unusually  well  up  to 
date,  we  miss  Baumeister's  Monuments 
of  Classical  Antiquity  (which  will  cer- 
tainly be  for  many  years  indispensable 
to  every  earnest  student  of  Greek  or 
Roman  life),  the  History  of  Ancient 
Sculpture  by  the  lamented  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
the  revision  of  Preller's  Mythology  by 
Professor  Robert,  and  the  recent  new 
edition,  in  greatly  altered  form,  of  Her- 
mann's Greek  Antiquities.  (It  is  here 
intended  to  mention  merely  a  few  such 
works  as  are  needed  by,  and  accessible 
to,  all  general  students  of  Greek  history 
at  the  present  day.) 

In  the  first  volume  of  any  history  of 
Greece,  there  is  an  inevitable  lack  of 
unity  and  distinctness,  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  in  our  sources 
of  information.  The  latter  may  be 
mainly  divided  into  epic  poetry,  tradi- 
tional legends  recorded  in  much  later 
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times,  and  the  precious  bits  of  historical 
fact  preserved  by  Herodotus.  We  have 
nothing  like  adequate  material  for  the 
early  history  of  any  Greek  clan  or  city ; 
and  even  if  this  lack  were  by  some  mir- 
acle supplied,  the  narrative  would  still 
be  inevitably  composed  of  many  loosely 
connected  threads,  especially  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Persian  wars. 

American  scholars  will  look  forward 
with  pleasant  anticipations  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's next  volume,  in  which  he  hopes  to 
cover  the  entire  fifth  century,  from  the 
Ionic  revolt  to  the  downfall  of  Athens, 
—  another  indication  that  his  work  is 
upon  the  same  scale  as  Professor  Cur- 
tius'  history. 

The  query  with  which  a  patriotic 
American  will  lay  aside  this  book  is, 
Why  do  we  not  produce  any  such  work  ? 
The  standard  of  American  scholarship 
has  risen,  and  is  rising  steadily,  —  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that,  —  and  the  present 
reviewer  certainly  wishes  to  be  counted 
with  the  optimists.  A  prominent  Ameri- 
can professor,  who  has  by  no  means  yet 
outgrown  the  enthusiasms  of  youth,  well 
remembers  the  exasperated  silence  with 
which,  in  his  student  days,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  receive  the  condescending  dic- 
tum of  Wilhelm  Dindorf :  "  You  have 
one  scholar  in  America,  —  Charles  An- 
thon  "  !  An  American  student  in  Ger- 
many to-day  could  hardly  let  that  re- 
mark pass  unchallenged.  Nay,  evt-n  a 
Dindorf  would  no  longer  utter  it.  There 
are  Americans  eminent  in  many  depart- 
ments of  special  research,  and  in  this 
particular  one  of  classical  philology,  — 
there  are  even  a  few  centres  for  organ- 
ized original  investigation  in  our  coun- 
try, —  not  unknown  nor  unhonored  even 
in  Germany.  The  last  important  essay 
of  Hermann  Grimm  contains  a  word  of 
warm  admiration  for  the  enthusiastic 
young  scholarship  of  America. 

We  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  set 
on  foot  a  respectable  imitation,  at  least, 
of  the  great  German  centres  of  learned 
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research.  Are  wo  in  danger  of  losing 
the  more  pervasive  and  more  beautiful 
English  culture,  which  is  part  of  our 
birthright  ? 

The  readers  of  The  Atlantic  will  not 
have  forgotten  the  remarkably  clear,  in- 
cisive, and  somewhat  aggressive  article  of 
President  Hyde  upon  The  Future  of  the 
Country  College.  His  distinction  between 
the  functions  of  university  and  college 
was  especially  lucid.  His  enthusiastic 
confidence  in  the  unclouded  future  of  the 
"country  college,"  at  any  rate,  was  encour- 
aging and  infectious.  With  his  essential 
distinction  most  of  us  will  heartily  agree. 
The  university  should  be  the  place  where 
specialists  can  become  learned.  The  col- 
lege is,  or  should  be,  the  fountain-head 
of  a  widespread  and  humanizing  culture. 
We  are  ready  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hyde, 
also,  that  Harvard,  for  instance,  is  wres- 
tling with  a  difficult  and  dangerous  if 
not  an  insoluble  problem,  in  so  far  as 
she  continues  to  admit  the  same  imma- 
ture school-boys  as  of  old  at  the  one  end 
of  the  machine,  and  attempts  to  turn  out 
at  the  other,  after  only  four  years'  shap- 
ing, the  finished  product  of  both  college 
and  university  at  once. 

It  is  not  even  just  to  the  instructors 
to  expect  a  permanent  continuation  of 
the  two  functions.  A  university  special- 
ist should  have  reached  the  frontier  line 
of  human  knowledge  in  his  chosen  de- 
partment, and  should  be  able  to  show 
his  disciples,  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept,  how  to  pass  that  limit  and  ex- 
plore new  fields.  Such  work  is  quite 
beyond  the  powers  of  unformed  college 
boys,  engaged  upon  simultaneous  studies 
in  several  diverse  directions  ;  nor  can  it 
reasonably  be  demanded  even  of  their 
instructors. 

Mr.  Hyde  would,  however,  doubtless 
admit  that  college  chairs  can  be  worthi- 
ly filled  only  by  men  possessing  a  broad, 
well -matured  education,  not  too  nar- 
rowly specialized,  for  the  best  models  of 
which  we  may  still  turn  profitably  to 
the  great  English  centres  of  study.  Thus 


the  question  arises,  Do  our  colleges  up- 
hold in  the  community,  as  boldly  and 
aggressively  as  they  should,  the  standard 
of  true  humanizing,  refining  culture  ? 
In  particulai-,  do  they,  and  should  they 
not,  appear  adequately  represented  in 
the  forum  of  literature,  to  show  the 
value  of  that  culture  by  its  permanent, 
unmistakable,  and  beautiful  fruits  ? 

A  meeting  of  the  association  of  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools  gave  anx- 
ious consideration  to  the  question,  Why 
does  the  attendance  at  our  colleges  grow 
more  slowly  than  our  general  popula- 
tion ?  Many  answers  were  suggested. 
Perhaps  still  another  line  of  inquiry  may 
be  hazarded. 

The  accumulation  of  surplus  wealth 
in  our  own  country  is  probably  beyond 
all  example  in  history.  In  the  race  for 
money,  however,  especially  in  the  years 
since  the  civil  war,  even  our  native 
population  has  largely  forgotten  the 
more  important  uses,  the  higher  happi- 
ness, of  life.  But  conditions  are  now, 
perhaps,  growing  more  stable  and  less 
feverish ;  at  any  rate,  the  situation  is 
getting  to  be  fairly  well  defined.  The 
new  type  of  man  developed  by  our  pe- 
culiar environment,  or  we  may  almost 
say  lack  of  environment,  is  a  somewhat 
unsentimental,  thrifty,  possibly  even 
selfish,  business  man.  But  at  least  he 
wants  the  best,  the  very  best  of  every- 
thing, for  his  children  rather  than  for 
himself. 

In  his  judgment  of  the  scholar,  this 
average  American  citizen  has  usuajly 
only  one  definite  idea,  —  that  he  is  a 
dreamer,  quite  out  of  contact  with  ac- 
tual life.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
genuine  amazement  and  dismay  with 
which  the  average  citizen  regards  a  se- 
rious attempt  on  the  part  of  educated 
men  to  exert  their  due  influence  in  the 
solution  of  a  great  political  or  economic 
problem.  He  seems  to  look  upon  them 
somewhat  as  he  might  watch  a  group  of 
monkeys  escaped  from  their  cage,  and 
engaged  in  some  mischief,  the  effects  of 
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which  they  cannot  be  made  to  compre- 
hend ;  or,  to  substitute  a  simile  some- 
what more  complimentary,  that  a  throng 
of  excited  passengers  had  attempted  to 
dictate  the  management  of  a  great  ocean 
steamer. 

Of  course  no  such  view  of  scholarly 
activity  in  the  political  field  will  be  sub- 
mitted to.  The  men  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  records  of  hu- 
man experience  as  transmitted  in  his- 
tory and  literature  have  not  less,  but 
infinitely  more,  claim  to  be  heard  on  any 
important  subject  than  those  engaged 
only  in  the  vulgar  scramble  for  wealth. 
Emerson's  brief  essay  on  Politics  out- 
weighs, and  will  outlast,  all  the  floods 
of  campaign  literature  and  selfish  dem- 
agogic eloquence  which  have  so  often 
since  then  deluged  the  land. 

But  is  there  one  of  the  older  civilized 
countries  where  the  organs  of  the  horde 
of  money-getters  would  dare  to  stigma- 
tize the  whole  class  of  liberally  educated 
men  as  visionary  theorists  ?  Imagine 
a  university  education  regarded  in  Eng- 
land as  a  disqualification  for  high  pub- 
lic office !  Even  in  Germany,  where 
political  leaders  and  great  scholars  seem 
more  nearly  the  representative  men  of 
two  distinct  castes,  the  illustrious  double 
career  of  a  Mommsen  shows  that  the 
gap  is  not  yet  impassable.  The  con- 
dition of  things  among  ourselves  is  an 
alarming  symptom,  indicating  how  far 
the  most  highly  educated  and  wisest  men 
have  lost  their  proper  leadership  in  the 
national  councils  and  the  national  life. 

Now,  do  the  colleges,  and  the  limited 
body  of  cultivated,  reflective,  and  earnest 
scholars  generally,  appeal  as  directly 
and  sensibly  to  the  average  American 
as  they  could  and  should  ?  Among  the 
philosophic  few  it  is  an  axiom  which 
one  rarely  thinks  of  even  stating,  that 


wider  knowledge,  closer  contact  with 
the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  the  as- 
similation of  their  best  thoughts,  the 
contemplation  of  their  glorious  deeds, 
are  the  employments  which  ennoble 
young  and  old,  and  make  men  truly 
happy. 

But  the  typical  American,  as  Profes- 
sor Shaler  has  very  clearly  set  forth  in 
a  recent  essay,  is  only  dimly  conscious 
that  he  ever  even  had  any  ancestry  at 
all.  That  the  achievements  of  other 
races  and  peoples  in  the  past  or  present 
have  any  lessons  of  overwhelming  value 
to  teach  us,  he  certainly  does  not  be- 
lieve. That  the  poetry,  the  philosophy, 
the  architecture,  the  plastic  arts,  can  be 
used  to  make  life  more  beautiful,  more 
happy,  better  worth  living,  he  under- 
stands at  best  veiy  imperfectly.  Per- 
haps he  is  open  to  conviction.  Is  a  prop- 
er effort  being  exerted  to  make  him  real- 
ize all  this  ?  American  men  read  to  a 
moderate  extent.  The  women  of  Amer- 
ica have  large  leisure,  a  liberal  share  of 
influence  in  home  and  social  life,  and 
surely  also  a  lofty  consciousness  of  their 
duty  as  mothers  of  the  race  that  is  to 
be.  To  them,  it  may  be  chiefly,  we  may 
hopefully  appeal. 

Again,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  American  literature  is  not  holding 
the  height  attained  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  subject  is  quite  too  large  for 
a  reviewer,  possibly  rather  too  serious 
for  a  professed  optimist.  But  if  our 
literature  is  losing,  or  in  danger  of  losing, 
its  vital  power,  its  hold  on  the  national 
life,  may  we  not  find  a  partial  explana- 
tion in  the  fact  that  a  great  body  of 
men,  claiming,  no  doubt  justly,  that  they 
have  accumulated  knowledge  worthy  to 
be  widely  disseminated,  nevertheless  dis- 
dain to  learn  and  practice  the  art  of 
adequate  and  graceful  expression  ? 
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THE  remarks  of  experienced  critics 
about  their  own  art  are  often  most  in- 
structive, and  in  Mr.  Winter's  late  ora- 
tion upon  the  relation  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism to  the  stage  1  there  is  a  fund  of 
wisdom,  applicable  to  all  criticism,  which 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  so  ripe, 
temperate,  and  apt  a  form.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  this  expression  of  his 
views  was  the  complaint  of  Boucieault 
that  the  press  is  responsible  for  the 
low  vitality  of  the  theatre,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  has  not  produced  a  great  play 
since  1850.  Mr.  Winter  is  consequently 
somewhat  controversial  in  style,  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  put  upon  his  de- 
fense, for  he  no  sooner  begins  than  he 
carries  the  war  straight  into  the  enemy's 
country.  The  completeness  of  his  de- 
molition of  his  adversary  is  a  feat  of 
destructive  criticism,  in  the  finest  mod- 
ern urbane  manner,  to  which  the  lover 
of  literary  mischief  is  not  often  treated  ; 
it  is  a  spectacle  in  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  minor  matter,  and  belongs  to 
the  annals  of  the  stage.  What  has  a 
more  enduring  and  a  wider  value  is  his 
exposition  of  the  function  of  criticism, 
and  its  value  to  the  public  and  the  au- 
thor. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  him  minimiz- 
ing its  influence.  He  first  limits  its 
scope.  It  is  not  the  business  of  dra- 
matic criticism  to  create  the  theatre ;  it 
does  not  aim  to  teach  the  writing  of 
plays  or  the  acting  of  them,  nor  keep 
school  in  any  way  ;  but,  just  as  with  other 
news,  it  is  the  place  of  the  press  to  make 
a  complete  and  truthful  record,  and  to 
comment  in  a  "  rational,  able,  and  viva- 
cious manner,  and  in  that  vein  of  reflec- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  most  conduce  to  the  public 
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good."  The  press  should  treat  all  news 
in  this  way  ;  and  so  far  as  the  stage  is 
concerned,  "  its  moral  aspect,  its  intel- 
lectual quality,  its  spiritual  drift,  and  its 
artistic  and  industrial  prosperity  are  the 
proper  objects  of  attention."  In  setting 
off  this  modest  province  for  dramatic 
criticism,  Mr.  Winter  points  out  that 
he  merely  observes  inherent  limitations. 
He  finds  it  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
any  number  of  critics  could  create  a 
great  actor  or  a  great  play.  He  is  con- 
tent to  take  his  place  with  the  men  of 
an  elder  day  as  a  believer  in  genius. 
"  Greatness,"  he  says,  "  in  any  period 
and  under  any  circumstances,  has  always 
been  rare.  It  is  of  elemental  birth,  and 
is  independent  alike  of  its  time  and  of  its 
circumstances.  Theorists  who  assure 
you,  as  the  historian  Froude  has  assured 
you,  that  Shakespeare  was  the  result 
of  his  time  talk  fantasy.  He  was  the 
consequence  of  heredity,  —  if  you  like, 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  —  but  not  of  social 
conditions  antecedent  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  active  existence 
of  a  circle  of  dramatic  critics  could  nei- 
ther have  repressed  his  development  nor 
caused  it ;  nor  would  such  a  circle  affect 
such  a  mind  now,  if  such  a  mind  were 
born.  Neither  is  it  environment  that 
causes  the  production  of  great  plays ;  it 
is  inspiration  working  upon  a  special 
faculty  congenital  in  the  author  ;  aftid 
even  this  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted. 
Not  more  than  twenty  out  of  Shake- 
speare's thirty-seven  plays  are  great 
plays,  or  have  survived  as  of  any  practi- 
cal use  to  the  stage  at  present."  Of  six 
thousand  English  plays  published  before 
1800,  he  finds  no  more  than  fifty  that 
ever  are  or  ever  should  be  acted  now ;  and 
that  the  part  of  the  dramatic  critics  in 
the  creation  of  these  was  excessively 
small  he  does  not  need  to  add. 

The  futility  of  criticism  as  an  influ- 
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ence  upon  imaginative  literature  of  the 
first  order  could  not  be  more  broadly 
stated,  nor  the  doctrine  of  genius  more 
exactly  declared.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  means  invoked  by  those  who  look 
to  criticism  as  a  regenerating  influence 
becomes  more  apparent  as  Mr.  Winter 
proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  largely  the 
reflection  of  that  very  public  opinion 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  instruct.  He 
quotes  the  saying  of  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, that  he  did  not  desire  the  Herald 
to  be  "  more  than  half  a  day  in  advance 
of  public  opinion  on  any  subject  what- 
ever,"—  an  ambition  that  Mr.  Winter 
thinks  was  never  overshot  by  that  jour- 
nal. He  quotes  also  something  of  the 
vapid  talk  of  theatre-goers,  in  illustration 
of  what  state  of  advancement  public 
opinion  in  matters  of  the  stage  is  in. 
Dramatic  criticism,  which  by  the  condi- 
tions of  its  existence  is  bound  to  such 
a  body  of  public  opinion,  cannot  rise  to 
a  high  mark  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
writers  in  a  few  journals  of  rank.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  author  does 
not  overestimate  his  trade  even  at  its 
best ;  but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  he 
is  niggard  of  praise  to  his  companions- 
in-arms  or  to  the  stage.  He  frequently 
reminds  the  complaining  Boucicault  that 
there  are  many  good  plays,  good  actors, 
and  good  critics,  and  affirms,  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  theatre  in  America  has 
shown  continual  and  great  betterment, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  it  be  re- 
garded, even  if  judged  by  the  space 
afforded  to  it  and  the  notoriety  given 
to  its  lights  in  the  newspaper  columns. 
He  makes  an  admirable  and  just  show- 
ing for  the  stage  as  it  is  to-day  in  com- 
parison with  any  past  American  days. 
But  he  returns  again  to  the  modest  office 
of  the  critic,  and  acknowledges  that  he 
is  unable  (mite  to  understand  the  super- 
lative practical  value  of  the  critical  arti- 
cle. "  If  well  written,  it  may  interest 
the  reader's  thoughts,  excite  his  curi- 
osity, increase  or  rectify  his  knowledge, 


and  possibly  suggest  to  him  a  beneficial 
line  of  reflection  or  study.  That  is  all. 
Criticism  establishes  no  man's  rank,  fixes 
no  man's  opinion,  dissuades  no  man  from 
the  bent  of  his  humor."  He  therefore 
advises  the  critic  not  to  flatter  himself. 
"  It  often  happens  that  his  articles  are 
not  read  at  all ;  and  when  they  are  read, 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  they  will  excite 
antipathy  as  it  is  that  they  will  win  as- 
sent. He  should  not  imagine  that  he  is 
Apollo  standing  by  a  tripod,  or  Brutus 
sending  his  son  to  the  block.  He  is  in 
reality  —  if  we  consider  the  probable 
effect  of  his  words  upon  the  mind  of  the 
public  in  general  —  firing  a  pop-gun." 
Then  turning  to  the  other  branch  of  per- 
fect counsel,  he  reminds  him  that  his  first 
obligation  is  that  of  "  sympathetic  and 
judicious  favor.  The  most  important 
part  of  his  function  is  the  perception 
and  proclamation  of  excellence.  To  a 
man  of  fine  intelligence  and  gentle  feel- 
ing, nothing  in  the  world  is  so  delightful 
as  a  free  impulse  to  the  appreciation  of 
nobleness  in  human  capacity  and  beauty 
in  human  life ; "  and  it  is  only  when 
criticism  springs  from  this  impulse  that 
he  finds  it  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Winter  quotes  at  the  end  Long- 
fellow's doctrine  that  "  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  critic  to  give  pain."  He 
confesses  that  in  his  own  literary  life  he 
has  followed  the  poet's  advice,  and  habit- 
ually left  unread  criticisms  upon  his  own 
works.  He  counsels  the  actor  to  the 
same  course.  "  If  favorable,"  he  says, 
"  there  is  danger  that  it  may  weaken  his 
character  by  ministering  to  his  vanity, 
already  sufficiently  inflamed  by  his  life 
of  constant  appeal  to  the  admiration  of 
the  public.  If  unfavorable,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  it  will  restrict  his  free- 
dom, and  thus  impair  his  usefulness,  by 
wounding  his  sensibility,  if  not  actually 
grieving  his  heart,  and  thus  depressing 
his  spirits  and  paraly/.ing  his  energy." 
Finally,  he  recommends  to  him  "  the  tri- 
bunal of  his  own  conscience,"  instead  of 
running  after  newspapers  in  search  of 
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appreciation,  which,  "  in  the  broad  and 
grand  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  one  thing 
not  to  be  expected,  because  it  is  the 
one  thing  that  almost  never  comes."  In 
this  strain  tlie  oration  fitly  ends  with 
words  that  sum  up  in  practical  counsel 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  scope  and 
value  of  dramatic  criticism  which  at 
every  step  arrests  the  mind  by  its  sound 
observation  and  exact  expression  of 
truth. 

There  is,  let  us  remark  further,  not  a 
word  of  all  this  that  does  not  equally 
apply  to  literary  criticism.  Its  depen- 
dence upon  public  opinion  is  hardly  less 
intimate ;  its  impotence  in  producing 
great  novels  or  great  poems  is  equally 
well  illustrated  in  the  past  and  patent 
at  the  present ;  its  inutility  to  the  au- 
thor is  not  less  certain  ;  its  need  of  mod- 
esty in  estimating  its  practical  value, 
its  rightful  restriction  of  its  efforts  to 
its  duty  to  the  public,  and  its  concern 
with  excellence  mainly  are  not  a  whit 
less  to  be  insisted  on.  It  is  true  that 
literary  criticism  is  an  instrument  for 
the  agitation  of  ideas,  independent  of 


the  author's  works  which  may  be  made 
the  excuse  for  advancing  them,  and  the- 
ories of  literary  art  offer  a  broader  scope, 
since  they  include  much  beside  the  dra- 
ma; but  of  the  criticism  of  literature  in 
the  strict  sense  all  that  Mr.  "Winter  lays 
down  may  be  reasserted.  The  great 
critics  are  the  least  likely  to  overrate 
their  office,  as  their  words  about  them- 
selves show  ;  and  to  the  diatribes  which 
are  launched  against  their  class,  and 
which  are  usually  in  Boucicault's  man- 
ner, they  would  reply  in  the  same  vein 
that  Mr.  Winter  has  so  happily  em- 
ployed. A  misconception  of  the  office 
of  criticism  and  of  its  limited  influence 
underlies  these  complaints  in  one  as  in 
the  other  art.  Mr.  Winter  corrects  this, 
and  the  advice  which  he  mingles  with 
his  discourse  applies  to  the  whole  liter- 
ary as  to  the  whole  dramatic  profession. 
Usually  the  world  has  little  reason  to  be 
glad  of  controversy  ;  but  in  this  case  of 
Boucicault's  quarrel,  sweet  are  the  uses 
of  his  adversity,  in  which  so  much  in- 
struction is  accompanied  by  so  much 
gentleness. 


VILLARI'S   SAVONAROLA. 


THE  new  edition  of  Professor  Villari's 
Savonarola,1  which  has  been  favorably 
known  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in- 
cludes notice  of  such  fresh  material  as 
has  come  to  light  since  its  tii-st  issue, 
but  without  affecting  the  results  of  his 
previous  study.  In  his  learned  preface 
he  defends  himself  against  some  Eng- 
lish critics  who  think  that  he,  by  adher- 
ing to  former  views,  has  purchased  con- 
sistency at  the  price  of  ignoring  later 
research,  and  in  particular  the  remarks 
of  Ranke  upon  the  great  Florentine 

1  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola. 
By  PASQUALE  VILLARI.  Translated  by  LINDA 
VlLLAKl.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


monk ;  and  his  answer  seems  complete 
and  satisfactory.  He  reaffirms  his  judg- 
ment that  Savonarola  was  sincere  in 
those  prophecies  which  have  been  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  him  by  modern  minds,  and  in- 
sists once  more  on  the  important  point 
that  they  were  only  one  portion  of  his 
life,  which  in  other  parts  was  distin- 
guished by  the  highest  usefulness 
through  his  sagacity,  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  and  moral  fervor.  He  ranks  Sa- 
vonarola, as  before,  with  those  who,  in 
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the  long  line  of  history,  have  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  reason  with  faith  and 
religion  with  liberty. 

The  difficulty  wliich  arises  in  the  at- 
tempt to  realize  to  the  mind  the  extraor- 
dinary characters  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance is  due  to  the  number  of  elements 
which  mingled  in  its  life,  the  very 
wealth  of  the  time  in  vital  influences, 
and  quite  as  much  to  the  disparity  of 
these  elements.  One  finds  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  childishness  and  maturity 
of  mind  existing  together  which  is  so 
striking  in  Plato ;  but  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  Plato's  physical  theories 
and  mathematical  mysticism  would  be 
to  gather  the  chaff  and  throw  away  the 
grain.  Similarly,  if  Savonarola,  in  an 
age  when  the  spiritual  was  inextricably 
blended  with  the  supernatural,  believed 
in  direct  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him 
in  visions,  he  was  not  singular  in  such  su- 
perstition ;  other  men  of  his  age,  eminent 
for  mental  force  and  intellectual  subtle- 
ty, men  of  science  even,  as  science  went 
in  those  days,  were  also  deep  in  super- 
naturalism,  and  the  victims  of  its  delu- 
sions. To  fasten  the  eye  on  this  trait 
of  the  monk,  and  judge  him  by  it,  is  to 
make  a  grave  error.  The  perspective 
of  thought  changes  in  succeeding  ages, 
and  things  loomed  large  in  the  Platonic 
academy  of  Florence  that  have  now  re- 
ceded far  into  the  distance.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  this  single  misconception  of 
Savonarola  with  respect  to  his  gift  of 
prophecy  was  the  occasion  of  his  fall, 
and  gave  to  it  those  dramatic  incidents 
of  the  Ordeal  by  Fire  and  its  conse- 
quences, which  impress  the  mind  so 
vividly  as  to  make  it  lose  sight  of  much 
that  was  of  more  importance  in  the 
career  of  the  self-deceived  seer.  Villari 
was  the  first  to  notice,  for  example,  the 
character  of  Savonarola's  metaphysics, 
and  to  find  in  his  little-known  minor 
treatises  a  philosophy  having  much  af- 
finity with  Campanella's  doctrines,  and 
in  general  in  the  line  of  tendency  out 
of  which  modern  metaphysics  resulted. 


This,  however,  was  a  small  matter  to  a 
man  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
time,  was  led  more  to  solve  the  problem 
of  reconciling  religion  with  liberty  than 
reason  with  faith.  This  task  was  the 
one  he  set  his  hand  to,  and  in  which  he 
was  martyred.  The  history  of  it  is  a 
most  interesting  episode,  not  only  in  the 
course  of  events  at  Florence,  but  in  the 
theory  of  politics. 

To  Savonarola  it  was  a  practical  mat- 
ter, immediate  and  pressing,  and  to  it 
he  addressed  himself  both  as  a  reform- 
er and  as  a  statesman.  The  contest  of 
Florence  with  the  Medici  and  with  the 
Pope  was  one  in  which  liberty  was 
involved  first  of  all,  and  into  it  Sa- 
vonarola imported  religion.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  revolution  which  had  ex- 
iled Piero,  he  gave  to  Florence  a  gov- 
ernment based  upon  popular  principles, 
of  a  type  that  won  for  him  after  his 
death  the  encomium  of  political  thinkers, 
the  respectful  mention  of  Machiavelli, 
and  the  warm  eulogy  of  Guicciardini. 
If,  as  is  said  by  his  critics,  he  did  not 
originate  these  institutions,  but  adopted 
them,  this  course  commends  itself  to  the 
student  of  history  as  being  the  true 
method  of  statesmanship.  But  he  went 
further  than  this,  and  required  that  the 
state  be  founded  upon  good  morals  and 
pure  religion.  In  proclaiming  Christ 
the  King  of  Florence,  nevertheless,  he 
did  not  share  in  the  dreams  of  those 
who  were  in  later  times  known  as  the 
Fifth-Monarchy  men ;  he  did  not  at- 
tempt an  ecclesiastical  regime,  of  what- 
ever nature,  though  his  principles  might 
have  been  bent  to  such  an  issue,  —  the 
sight  of  what  was  doing  at  Rome  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  sever  the  Church 
from  the  world ;  but  he  did  declare 
that  the  only  hope  of  liberty  lay  in  the 
moral  rectitude  and  reverent  piety  of 
the  people  who  would  enjoy  its  continu- 
ance. Whenever  he  interfered  with  the 
course  of  events,  and  gave  advice  from 
the  pulpit,  or  in  the  council,  or  on  em- 
bassies, his  political  sagacity  was  clearly 
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shown ;  indeed,  his  success  in  forecasting 
events  which  he  helped  to  bring  about, 
or  which  fortune  occasioned,  probably 
betrayed  him  into  more  confidence  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  felt  in  the  div- 
ination which  he  asserted  as  coming  by 
Heaven's  will  to  him,  though  in  general 
his  denunciations  of  vengeance  resemble 
those  of  the  prophets  of  Scripture,  who 
believed  in  the  necessary  visiting  of  un- 
righteousness by  calamity.  But  however 
it  came  to  pass  that  events  seemed  at 
times  to  sustain  his  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  so  enhanced  his  popular  influence 
and  credit,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  just 
judgment  of  history  that  in  the  realm 
of  local  Florentine  politics  he  was  as- 
tute, wise,  and  successful  to  a  degree 
which  made  his  work  as  a  man  of  af- 
fairs remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  scoffed  at  the  monk's  superstition. 

The  reform  of  Florence  and  the  gov- 
ernment and  conduct  of  the  state  in  its 
usual  worldly  routine  were  but  a  small 
part  of  what  he  thought  his  mission. 
He  preached  the  reform  of  the  Church 
itself ;  and  when  he  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested, and  found  himself  friendless,  he 
was  already  acting  to  bring  about  a 
general  council  by  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  kings  of  Christendom.  Villari  takes 
pains  to  show  clearly  the  nature  of  his 
quarrel  with  Rome,  and  to  deny  that 
he  was  a  precursor  of  Luther  or  in  any 
sense  a  Protestant.  His  fidelity  to  the 
Catholic  faith  was  entire,  and  his  submis- 
sion to  the  Church  often  fully  declared  ; 
but  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy  in 
opinion  and  obedience  in  conduct  he 
found  sufficient  ground  to  resist  the  pa- 
pacy in  what  he  considered  a  wrongful 
exercise  of  its  power.  He  was  a  pre- 
cursor, rather,  of  the  counter-Reforma- 
tion ;  the  successor  of  the  saints  who,  in 
the  foundation  of  the  great  orders,  had 
in  their  day  done  what  was  possible  for 
an  earlier  cleansing  of  the  priesthood 
and  purification  of  ecclesiastical  morals. 
He  was,  in  the  broad  and  ethical  sense, 
a  Puritan,  not  a  Protestant,  and  he 


possessed  that  enthusiasm  in  expression 
and  courage  in  action  which  make  a 
leader.  He  was  dangerous  enough  to 
the  Rome  of  the  Borgias,  but  not  by  his 
prophecies ;  it  was  by  his  ideals  and 
his  acts  in  endeavoring  to  realize  these 
ideals  that  he  became  the  object  of  in- 
terminable plots,  and  finally  the  victim 
of  his  enemies.  They  laid  hold  of  the 
weakness  in  his  position  and  his  nature 
to  destroy  him  when  they  demanded  that 
miracle  which  should  prove  that  he  was  a 
prophet.  The  superstition  of  the  time, 
which  he  breathed,  and  which  in  a  fa- 
natic temperament  had  such  powerful 
effects,  was  his  source  of  danger,  and 
by  this  avenue  he  was  first  discredited 
and  then  put  to  death.  So  far  as  that 
great  reform  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
dreamed  was  concerned,  he  had  been 
no  more  than  an  agitator  of  opinion  and 
a  sign  of  the  times  to  come. 

But  though  these  lines  of  character 
and  of  its  work  are  constantly  kept  in 
view  by  the  author,  the  interest  of  his 
story  lies  in  the  strong  individuality  of 
Savonarola,  in  the  picturesqueness  of 
his  career  of  pious  enthusiasm  in  times 
of  violence  and  corruption,  and  in  the 
general  drama  of  Florence,  in  which 
this  grand  figure  stands  relieved.  The 
paganism  of  the  Renaissance,  it  is  true, 
is  not  represented  on  its  attractive  side, 
but  rather  as  it  appeared  to  Savonarola, 
who  could  have  but  little  sympathy  with 
it.  Villari  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  it 
is  wrong  to  suppose  that  Savonarola 
was  the  unenlightened  and  barbarous 
destroyer  that  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  by  those  who  lament  the  hypothet- 
ical codexes  and  antiques  supposed  to 
.  have  perished  in  the  famous  bonfire  of 
the  vanities  which  he  twice  kindled  in 
holy  carnival.  The  author  does  not 
think  that  there  is  reason  for  much 
sorrow,  since  Savonarola's  activity  in 
preserving  the  Medicean  library  shows 
what  high  value  he  placed  upon  real 
treasures.  It  is  shown,  too,  from  his 
scheme  of  the  sciences  in  what  regard 
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he  held  poetry,  an  art  which  he  himself 
practiced.  That  he  was  a  learned  man 
is  plain,  and  he  was  not  without  admi- 
ration for  the  refinements  that  go  with 
learning.  He  did  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity was  of  more  value  to  the  world 
than  paganism,  as  much  as  the  infinite 
multiplies  the  finite  ;  and  in  this  the  his- 
tory of  the  Renaissance  eventually  sus- 
tained him,  for  the  corruption  of  Italy 
proceeded  from  the  decadence  of  faith. 
To  announce  this  while  it  seemed  yet 
possible  to  effect  reform  was  the  work 


of  his  oratory  in  the  pulpit ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  other  capacities  as  a 
statesman,  a  thinker,  an  administrator, 
a  writer,  oratory  was  the  principal  in- 
strument of  his  life,  —  an  oratory  which 
he  regenerated  and  brought  back  from 
artifice  and  frivolity  to  true  touch  with 
the  people,  so  that  Villari  would  regard 
him,  first  in  so  many  other  things,  as 
first  in  the  line  of  modern  orators. 
Villari,  it  may  be  thought  from  this  and 
other  remarks,  has  written  a  eulogy ;  it 
is  truly  and  deservedly  so. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB. 


Pictorial  THERE  is  a  department  of 
Poor  Rela-  pictorial  art,  if  art  it  can  be 
called,  that  has  had  little  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  it,  but  with  which 
most  persons,  if  they  stop  to  think,  will 
find  themselves  familiar.  Having  said 
this,  may  I  remind  the  reader  of  a  cer- 
tain pathetic  collection  of  prints  which 
form  themselves  in  the  imagination  into 
a  mournful  gallery,  composed  of  engrav- 
ings which  we  have  seen  sometimes  in 
highly  respectable  but  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  parlors,  but  more  often  in  the 
cheerless  "  reception  -  room  "  of  a  city 
boarding-house  or  at  the  waiting-room 
of  the  elderly  dentist  in  a  small  town  ? 
These  pictures  once  enjoyed  (in  the  days 
of  horsehair  furniture)  a  brief  season 
of  prosperity,  gradually  became  dis- 
tanced by  more  favored  rivals,  drifted 
to  the  auction  -  room,  were  bought  by 
people  who,  like  themselves,  had  seen 
better  days,  and  finally  decorated  some 
apartment  in  which  they  made  forlornity 
more  forlorn. 

For  instance,  which  of  us  has  not  seen 
the  print  of  Franklin  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  and  admired  the  republican 
simplicity  of  that  acute  statesman,  as  he 
stands  patient  amid  billows  of  crinoline 


adorning  the  figures  of  numerous  peo- 
ple of  distinction,  placed  in  various  at- 
titudes expressive  of  "  the  assurance 
of  their  highest  consideration  "  ?  One 
of  the  ladies,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
crowning  him  with  a  laurel  wreath,  — 
an  attention  which  the  old  gentleman  re- 
ceives with  the  phlegmatic  air  of  being 
measured  for  a  hat.  Another  work,  of 
more  imposing  nature,  wjiich  filled  my 
childish  imagination  with  an  awful  joy, 
was  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures  called 
The  Voyage  of  Life.  These  four  plates 
were  named  Childhood,  Youth,  Alan- 
hood,  and  Old  Age.  They  represented, 
under  varying  vicissitudes,  a  "  mortal  " 
in  a  "shallop,"  accompanied  by  a  guar- 
dian angel,  who,  after  voyaging  through 
terrific  whirlpools,  mid  beetling  crags, 
finally  emerged  in  a  land  of  delight,  in 
which  could  be  seen  the  blessed,  accom- 
panied by  angels  (and  a  large  mena- 
gerie of  amiable  beasts),  wandering  in 
a  forest,  arranged  in  the  highest  style 
of  landscape  gardening.  Beyond  and 
above  this  agreeable  region,  in  the  dim 
distance,  ascended  an  immense  struc- 
ture, of  cloudlike  whiteness  but  of  quite 
well  -  defined  architectural  peculiarities, 
surrounded  by  an  aurora  in  full  play. 
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This  cheerful  piece  was,  however, 
ly  able  to  dispel  the  terrors  occasionrd 
by  the  dangers  already  pictured,  since 
an  inky  tempest  invariably  lurked  in 
each  of  the  three  engravings  of  the 
series  of  which  this  was  the  tinal  print. 
Of  late  years,  a  feeble  imitation  of  these 
works  has  been  issued  under  the  name 
of  The  Guardian  Angel,  or  some  like 
title,  in  which  two  children,  in  a  remark- 
ably unseaworthy  boat,  are  being  con- 
ducted directly  toward  a  dangerous  reef 
by  two  well-meaning  .but  inexperienced 
spirit  shapes,  by  them  unseen,  although, 
alas !  visible  to  the  spectator.  This 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  original 
theme  that  Robinson  Crusoe  in  Words 
of  One  Syllable  has  to  Defoe's  master- 
piece. 

For  melodramatic  horror,  The  Flood 
and  The  Destruction  of  Babylon  possi- 
bly "  bear  away  the  bell."  The  first  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  waves,  which, 
curling  in  most  irreproachable  breakers, 
are  greedily  engulfing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  The  Babylonish  catastro- 
phe is  striking  from  the  terrific  glare, 
which  illumines  a  great  number  of  ra- 
ther monotonous  courts,  palaces,  and 
terraces,  filled  with  a  flying  multitude. 
But  these  pictures  are  not  common,  and 
seem  to  have  proved  a  little  too  strong 
even  for  that  Millerite  public  to  whose 
taste  they  were  intended  to  appeal. 

A  critic  said,  not  long  ago,  of  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  that  it  was  one  of  those 
volumes  to  which  an  allusion  was  always 
expected  to  be  both  understood  and  ac- 
ceptable in  polite  society,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  same  rather  Johnsonian  re- 
mark is  equally  true  of  the  print  of  John 
Knox  Preaching  before  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  That  vigorous  exhorter  is  repre- 
sented in  a  very  high  pulpit,  over  which 
he  leans  and  violently  addresses  Mary, 
who,  surrounded  by  her  women  and 
some  frowning  bishops  in  mitres  (evi- 
dently assumed  in  compliment  to  Knox's 
well-known  prelatical  tendencies),  is  ap- 
parently alarmed  lest  he  should  lose  his 
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balance.  This  and  The  Trial  of  Ettie 
Deans,  which  I  remember  chiefly  for  its 
lofty  barred  windows  and  the  high  lights 
shed  on  the  barristers'  wigs,  are  usually 
to  be  found  together. 

Of  a  higher  class  than  those  I  have 
mentioned  is  another  inseparable  pair, 
the  Coronation  and  Marriage  of  Queen 
Victoria,  highly  ornate,  and  of  some 
actual  artistic  merit,  in  which  the  queen 
figures  as  a  *k  young  female  of  sensibil- 
ity," amid  a  crowd  of  ladies  whose 
plumed  head-dresses  overtop  the  faces  of 
virtuous  and  admirable  British  matrons. 
An  air  of  Church-and-State  respectabil- 
ity pervades  these  two  prints,  and  when 
framed  in  wide  gilt  frames,  with  exten- 
sive margins,  their  effect  is  indeed  suf- 
focating upon  one  not  a  British  house- 
holder. 

The  mahogany -furnished  library  of 
a  simpler  day,  when  adorned  with  any- 
thing besides  A  saffron-colored  map  of 
the  United  States,  —  with  an  ornamental 
border  composed  of  views  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  —  usually  possessed  engravings 
of  Shakespeare  and  his  Friends,  Scott 
and  his  Friends,  or  Washington  Irving 
and  his  Friends.  Of  these,  the  Shake- 
speare was  vastly  the  most  attractive, 
and  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  va- 
rious poets  therein  depicted  made  the 
observer  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  characters  assembled  probably 
had  not  the  most  distant  acquaintance 
with  one  another.  This  is  even  truer 
of  Irving,  whose  assemblage  could  have 
been  brought  together  but  little  better 
than  one  could  make  an  evening  party  of 
all  the  A's  in  a  biographical  dictionary. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the 
name  of  one  old  favorite,  always  to  be 
found  in  houses  where  the  father  of  the 
family  was  of  a  political  turn  of  mind. 
This  is  not  Webster  Addressing  the 
Senate.  That  is  also  time-worn,  but 
not  so  time-worn  as  The  Death-Bed  of 
Daniel  Webster,  in  which  his  chief  as- 
sociates, clad  almost  too  prematurely  in 
black,  stand  about  the  white  bed  on 
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which  the  statesman  lies.  It  is  not  a 
pleasing  picture,  nor  a  particularly  mov- 
ing one,  since  the  assemblage  is  also 
manifestly  artificial  in  its  personnel. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  gloomy  en- 
graving has  enjoyed  a  vast  popularity, 
and  is  still  common  in  New  England 
"  best  parlors." 

Any  one  familiar  with  these  pictures 
will,  no  doubt,  detect  many  inaccuracies 
in  this  slight  description  of  them.  But 
the  writer  knows  not  where  to  find  ex- 
amples by  which  to  correct  his  remem- 
brances. And  so  these  waifs  and  strays, 
whom  every  one  recognizes,  but  whom 
no  one  desires,  must  be  content  with 
these  few  lines,  or  never  be  chronicled 
at  all. 

A  Word  —  I  was  talking  lately  with 
about  words.  a  French  lady,  who  admitted 
that  English  was  a  much  richer  lan- 
guage than  her  own,  and  that  it  had 
words  to  express  ideas  and  actions  which 
must  go  unexpressed  in  French,  or  be 
rendered  by  circumlocutions.  The  con- 
versation made  me  realize  more  deeply 
than  usual  how  hard  it  would  be  to 
have  the  operations  of  one's  mind  shut 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  any  nar- 
rower vocabulary  than  that  furnished 
by  our  mother  tongue,  our  great  verbal 
inheritance  from  the  literature  and  life 
of  many  different  races  and  ages.  Yet 
it  is  of  this  same  English  speech  that 
Mr.  Hovvells  has  said,  in  a  recent  criti- 
cal paper :  "  From  its  grammatical  sim- 
plicity and  inflexibility,  our  language  on 
the  imaginative  and  critical  side  is  al- 
ways in  danger  of  becoming  poverty- 
stricken  ;  any  one  who  employs  it  to 
depict  or  characterize  finds  the  phrases 
thumbed  over  and  worn  and  blunted 
with  incessant  use."  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  vast  sum  of  human  expe- 
rience that  must  have  been  heaped  up, 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,  before  the  phrases 
of  our  varied  language  could  ever  have 
become  "  thumbed  over  and  worn  and 
blunted "  almost  out  of  significance. 
Words  must  be  used  many  times  to  say 


what  they  were  not  created  to  say,  be- 
fore they  lose  meaning.  Mr.  Hovvells 
goes  on  to  rejoice  over  the  advent  into 
literature  of  those  "  bold  locutions  " 
which  spring  from  the  inmost  core  of 
the  people's  need  of  self -revelation. 
Such  terms  and  such  words  are  indeed 
of  very  different  metal  from  the  slang 
and  cant  which  give  utterance  to  the 
affectations,  the  vulgarities,  or  the  capri- 
cious humors  of  the  "  upper  classes," 
and  which  often  express  nothing  but 
the  desire  of  feverish  beings  to  be  witty 
over  subjects  about  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  serious.  Still,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  real  words  are  sometimes 
struck  out  even  amid  this  baser  coinage. 
For  all  these,  as  well  as  for  those  "  bolder 
locutions,"  let  every  one  be  grateful  who 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for 
human  nature  to  interpret  and  declare 
itself  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  obli- 
gation under  which  this  same  burdened 
human  nature  lies  to  perfect  itself. 

I  know  very  well  that  as  the  group- 
ing together  of  letters  does  not  always 
make  a  verbal  entity,  neither  will  an 
old  word  always  stay  alive,  however  it 
be  rhymed  and  rhythmed  into  a  sort  of 
make-believe  vitality  by  sighing  young 
poets  whose  eyes  are  turned  backward 
rather  than  forward.  Still  it  is  possible 
that  something  may  be  done  to  keep 
good  words  under  such  culture  as  will 
prevent  their  death,  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  difficulty  of  expression  for 
thought.  I  have  not  much  to  say  on 
this  point  to  men  of  genius.  They  gen- 
erally succeed  in  making  any  language 
utter  what  they  think  and  feel.  They 
have  a  certain  modeling  power  over 
words,  and  can  constrain  them  to  their 
will.  But  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
brethren  among  the  commoner  sort  of 
folk  that  they  and  I  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  and  multipli- 
cation of  good  synonyms,  since,  unless 
words  are  plenty  and  easily  malleable 
in  their  nature,  we  among  the  lesser 
gifted  ones  of  earth  cannot  use  them 
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\\  ii  1 1  effect,  —  and  yet  we  too  have  things 
we  need  to  say. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  we  can  do  to 
help  ourselves,  and  first  let  us  make  a 
stand  against  the  proof-reader.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  that  worthy  gentle- 
man is  apt  to  consider  improper  any- 
thing which  is  unusual.  •  He  is  as  much 
alarmed  at  a  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary fashion  as  is  a  stylish  dressmaker. 
Never  shall  I  forget  one  occasion  when 
he  put  his  mark  of  disapproval  on  a 
word  I  had  used.  .The  trouble  was 
that  I  had  employed  it  correctly,  al- 
though it  was  one  which  nearly  every- 
body blunders  in  using ;  so  I  suppose 
it  looked  strange  to  him,  and  he  did 
not  stop  to  think  why  it  bore  an  aspect 
of  unfamiliarity.  At  another  time,  he 
let  a  gross  error  of  mine  pass  unre- 
buked,  because  that  also  was  a  com- 
mon mistake,  and  his  perceptions  were 
drugged  by  custom.  I  suffered,  how- 
ever, when  I  became  conscious  of  my 
fault  as  it  grinned  at  me  in  horrible,  un- 
changeable type.  On  yet  another  occa- 
sion, I  regret  to  say,  his  penciled  sign 
frightened  me  so  that  I  crossed  out 
an  antique  monosyllable  which  I  had 
brought  in  to  serve  in  place  of  a  more 
modern  synonym,  which,  though  strong 
like  Issachar,  had  like  him  been  goaded 
and  loaded  "  overmuch  and  overlong." 
I  deeply  repented  this  weak  concession, 
and  yet  such  is  my  awe  of  this  critical 
personage  that  I  dare  not  promise  in 
public  that  I  will  never  sin  in  like  man- 
ner again,  or  that  I  will  maintain  my 
prerogative  in  mine  ancient  tongue, 
though  he  assail  it  with  many  red  or 
blue  crayons. 

I  would,  however,  conjure  my  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  writing  fraternity,  if 
they  can  cope  with  the  proof-reader, 
not  to  fear  those  dreadful  letters  Obs., 
with  which  the  dictionary-makers  seek 
to  bury  out  of  good  company  many 
noble  words  with  which  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser  made  mirth  and  spoke  wis- 
dom. What  was  fit  for  those  authors 


to  use  may  still,  at  a  pinch,  help  us  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  1  would  indeed 
go  further,  if  I  might,  and  plead  with 
the  dictionary-makers  themselves  that 
they  should  in  future  omit  those  con- 
demnatory letters  from  their  columns. 
Let  them  still  tell  us  what  great  masters 
have  employed  certain  words,  that  we 
may  be  stimulated  thereby  to  emulate 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  these  wri- 
ters as  to  the  essential  significance  of 
syllables,  and  that  we  may  recognize  the 
skill  with  which  those  syllables  have 
been  in  former  days  subordinated  to 
the  highest  purposes  of  thought  and  art 
in  literature ;  but  let  them  spare  us  the 
sight  of  those  discouraging  italics,  Obs., 
just  as  we  begin  to  glow  with  a  sort 
of  intellectual  passion  for  a  word,  and 
would  fain  seize  upon  it  for  our  use. 
The  sight  of  those  three  condemnatory 
letters  —  the  very  abbreviation  has 
something  of  contempt  in  it  —  makes 
us  think  of  stupid  fashions  in  speech  ; 
it  makes  us  doubt,  and  while  we  doubt 
inspiration  flies  away  and  fancy  grows 
pale.  Language  then  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  times,  of  mode,  of  manners,  and 
not  what  it  should  be,  a  question  of 
power  and  fitness,  of  usefulness  and 
beauty. 

From  a  win-  —  People  have  described  so 
dow :  a  Genre  often  the  joys  of  convalescence, 
and  these  have  such  a  decided 
family  likeness  every  time  one  hears  of 
them,  that  I  feel  it  slightly  unnecessary 
to  bring  forward  my  own  particular  ex- 
periences. But  there  is  one  thing  that 
especially  strikes  me  in  the  state,  —  the 
revived  appreciation  of  the  joys  of  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  You  lie  happily 
on  your  couch,  feeling  too  newly,  grate- 
fully well  again  to  begin  any  discontent 
just  yet  at  absence  from  the  world's  work 
or  play  :  you  see  other  people  going  to 
or  coming  back  from  toil,  whereas  you 
have  done  nothing  at  all  for  days,  and 
are  not  ashamed  of  it ;  "  you  watch  who 
crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunters,  who 
hurries  by  ; "  you  watch  the  changes  of 
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the  day,  if  it  is  only  over  roofs  and 
houses  ;  and  though  your  view  may  not 
be  beautiful,  you  cannot  fail  to  find  all 
sorts  of  delight  in  it.  I  wish  I  could 
give  any  idea  of  the  pleasure  and  inter- 
est afforded  me,  during  a  recent  conva- 
lescence, only  by  the  circumstance  that 
from  the  upper  window  of  my  home  in 
this  New  Zealand  town  I  have  a  good 
view  of  a  flourishing  bakery. 

The  bakery  in  question  is  a  massive- 
looking  building  of  red  brick,  and  has  a 
sideways  frontage  upon  a  paved  yard, 
with  stables,  etc.,  on  the  other  side,  shut 
in  by  a  high  double  gate.  All  kinds  of 
things  go  on  in  that  yard.  Early  in  the 
morning  begins  the  first  of  those  "  loud 
knockings  "  at  its  great  doors  which  have 
earned  the  place  the  title  of  the  "  Mac- 
beth Bakery,"  —  together  with  the  fur- 
ther consideration  that  by  late  and  early 
noises  it  too  often  "  mui-ders  sleep." 
Well,  the  first  knockings  mean  the  ar- 
rival of  workmen  for  the  day :  tenders 
of  engines,  drivers  of  carts,  and  'pren- 
tice boys  with  white  aprons.  Then, 
perhaps,  a  great  cai't  comes,  bringing 
fresh  food  for  the  horses,  —  bundles  of 
cool  grass,  or  it  used  to  be  red  clover 
all  in  bloom,  a  beautiful,  fragrant  load. 
Next,  still  quite  early,  follow  the  har- 
nessing of  horses  and  filling  of  carts 
with  the  loaves  for  the  day's  delivery, 
—  bright  yellow  loaves  baked  during  the 
night,  that  come  out  with  a  jerk  from 
an  open  doorway,  to  be  caught  by  twos 
and  threes  as  deftly  as  the  bricklayer's 
assistant  catches  his  bricks.  Thus  the 
carts  are  filled  one  after  another,  and 
go  off  soberly  on  their  rounds  ;  all  this 
daily  business  carried  through,  as  one 
might  expect,  with  no  particular  adven- 
ture, but  interesting  enough  as  such 
things  go.  And  I  have  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  vagaries  of  one  dainty  little 
mare,  who  evidently  considers  herself  a 
cut  above  the  baker's-cart  business.  She 
is  a  pet,  I  think,  and  great  respect  is 
paid  to  her  feelings ;  and  usually,  after 
some  persuasion,  she  resigns  herself  to  her 


fate,  and  goes  gayly  off,  lifting  very  pret- 
tily her  disdainful  little  feet.  But  *he 
fell  down  one  morning  in  the  shafts,  — 
I  am  quite  sure  out  of  simple  perversity. 
She  had  resolved  not  to  take  the  cart 
out  that  day.  Over  it  went,  breaking  a 
shaft,  and  sending  an  avalanche  of  loaves 
all  over  the  road.  That  made  a  wonder- 
ful commotion.  Out  came  a  swarm  of 
baker  men  and  baker  boys,  white-capped, 
white-aproned,  who  took  the  mare  out 
of  harness  and  walked  her  to  her  stall 
again,  backed  the  cart  into  the  yard  for 
repairs,  and  with  laughs  and  jokes  and 
quick,  nimble  movements  carried  in  the 
loaves  on  trays  and  in  baskets,  and  had 
the  place  clear  again  in  a  couple  of 
minutes.  I  was  grateful  to  the  wicked 
little  mare.  With  the  sudden  change 
from  quiet  to  activity  in  the  bright, 
empty  morning  street,  and  such  a  quaint 
appearing  and  disappearing  of  odd-look- 
ing active  figures,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  had  a  glimpse  of  a  scene  at  a 
pantomime. 

The  carts  dispatched,  there  is  still  a 
constant  movement  of  some  sort  or  other 
in  my  yard.  Piles  of  biscuit  tins  are 
carried  across  ;  carts  come  from  neigh- 
boring retail  establishments  or  from 
country  stores  to  secure  their  tale  of 
loaves  ;  or  perhaps  packages  are  brought 
in,  spices,  sugar,  etc.,  needed  for  sweet 
things  ;  or  a  wagon  rolls  through  the 
gates,  piled  high  with  big  bags,  bringing 
in  new  supplies  of  flour.  These  have  to 
be  swung  up  by  block  and  pulley,  and 
lodged  in  the  upper  story ;  and  here 
is  another  animated  scene.  It  is  all 
transported  from  wagon  to  loft  in  won- 
derfully quick  time, —  all  the  work  done 
at  this  bakery  seems  accomplished  at 
the  greatest  possible  speed  and  with  the 
brightest  good-humor,  —  and  the  whole 
business,  from  a  picturesque  point  of 
view,  is  simply  entrancing.  The  strong 
lines  of  the  wagon  below,  with  the  horses 
standing  solidly,  thankful  for  the  rest ; 
the  driver  mounted  on  the  pile,  and  fall- 
ing unawares  into  all  sorts  of  fine  atti- 
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tudes  as  he  secures  each  bag  in  turn 
upon  the  hook,  or  directs  its  course  as  it 
swings  up  into  the  air ;  and  the  action  of 
the  men  above  as  they  pull  up  or  haul 
in  their  prey  out  of  the  sunshine  into 
the  black  open  doorway,  —  1  have  seen 
again  and  again  such  a  series  of  fine 
effects  in  this  stirring  life  picture.  Any 
one  of  them  would  have  made  an  artist's 
fortune  if  he  only  had  skill  enough  to 
reproduce  it  exactly,  with  every  line 
done  justice  to,  and  no  point  lost  of  sun 
and  shadow. 

Biscuit-making  is  going  on  all  day, 
and  machines  are  at  work,  as  one  can 
hear.  Through  one  loophole  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  black  moving  belts  that  form 
part  of  some  mysterious  machinery.  I 
should  see  nothing  of  the  men  employed 
here  were  it  not  that  a  pump  stands, 
out-of-doors,  at  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, —  a  pump  with  a  tin  pannikin  hung 
near  at  hand.  "All  of  us  have  been 
thirsty  thousands  of  times,  and  felt, 
with  Pindar,  that  water  was  the  best  of 
things."  Working  in  biscuit  factories 
in  warm  weather,  one  wants  the  best  of 
things  very  often.  So  my  friends  the 
bakers  seem  to  find,  the  young  ones 
especially.  One  comes  out  now  and 
then,  pumps  for  himself,  and  drinks  with 
deliberate  satisfaction ;  then  carries  in 
a  pannikinful  for  some  thirsty  comrade 
who  may  not  leave  his  post.  There  is 
one  small  boy,  with  a  dear  little  round 
head  nicely  patched  with  white  at  the 
back,  where  he  has  leaned  it  against 
something  floury.  He  lifts  his  can  for 
a  long  draught  with  such  an  evident 
depth  of  pleasure  it  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful to  see  him.  In  years  to  come  I 


think  that  boy  will  have  as  pleasant 
associations  with  a  deep  tin  pannikin 
as  any  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  his 
brown  mug  and  white-pine  bucket. 

Have  I  convinced  any  one  that  these 
things  are  interesting  ?  Well,  such  as 
these  go  on  all  day  till  five  o'clock 
comes :  the  engines  stop  ;  the  men  and 
boys  go  off,  throwing  on  their  jackets 
as  they  go,  and  not  at  all  too  worn  out 
to  indulge  in  chaff  and  fling  gibes  — 
perhaps  born  of  some  incidents  in  the 
day's  work  —  at  one  another  as  they  part. 
Then  there  is  calm  for  a  while,  and 
the  yard  is  a  blank,  until  later,  when 
the  telegraph  man  goes  by,  and  the 
care-taker  or  custodian  of  the  place, 
who  does  little  but  look  majestic  and 
open  gates,  has  had  his  tea,  and  comes 
out  to  enjoy  the  evening  air.  Each 
night  he  brings  out  his  chair,  and  sits 
there,  hard  by  the  pump,  to  read  his 
paper.  I  see  his  figure  there,  with 
head  bent  down  in  happy,  slow  absorp- 
tion of  the  news,  until  at  last  I  lose  it 
in  the  dusk. 

So  the  evening  closes  in,  and  nothing 
more  is  seen  or  heard  until  a  succes- 
sion of  later  knocks  and  an  opening  of 
the  big  gates  announce  the  arrival  of 
the  night  workmen.  The  pump  goes 
vigorously,  —  this  time  for  water  to  mix 
the  dough,  —  and  waking  perhaps  at 
midnight,  I  put  aside  my  blind  for  a 
moment,  and  see  that  while  the  fu- 
ture consumers  are  asleep  the  process 
of  making  their  bread  is  in  full  swing ; 
and  the  building  stands  by  night  a  sleep- 
less enchanter's  castle,  with  its  win- 
dows alight,  like  red  eyes  flaming  out 
into  the  dark. 
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History  and  Biography.  The  Winning  of 
the  West,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (Putnams.) 
The  two  volumes  of  this  work  which  have  ap- 
peared carry  the  narrative  to  the  year  1783, 
and  practically  extend  the  West  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  no  prom- 
ises, but  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  1  H  •  means  to 
continue  his  work  to  the  present  time,  or  at 
least  to  the  war  for  the  Union.  Valuable  as 
these  volumes  are  for  their  study  of  Indian 
fighting,  those  which  follow  and  have  to  do 
with  the  Spanish  intrigues  ought  to  be  even 
more  full  of  fresh  historical  material,  to  judge 
from  the  hints  which  the  author  gives  in  his 
preface.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  frontier  life  of  the  present  day  makes  him 
in  love  with  the  older  frontier  life,  and  he  has 
besides  a  graphic  faculty  of  no  mean  order.  — 
The  Birth  of  the  Republic,  compiled  from  the 
National  and  Colonial  Histories  and  Histori- 
cal Collections,  from  the  American  Archives 
and  from  Memoirs,  and  from  the  Journals 
and  Proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament, 
by  Daniel  R.  Goodloe.  (Belford,  Clarke  & 
Co.)  Mr.  Goodloe  has  contented  himself  with 
a  mosaic  of  passages  from  speeches,  proceed- 
ings, public  documents,  and  the  like,  illustra- 
tive of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  from  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  a  convenient  thesaurus. 
—  The  True  Story  of  a  Great  Life,  the  His- 
tory and  Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  William  H.  Herndon  and  Jesse 
William  Weik.  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.)  Mr. 
Herndon,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  law  partner 
and  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Weik  has 
been  an  industrious  collector  of  all  that  relates 
to  Lincoln.  The  three  volumes,  therefore,  have 
at  once  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  reader  in  expectation  of  a  racy 
life  will  not  be  disappointed.  There  is  a  half- 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  amenities  of 
literature  in  this  work  which  is  not  without  its 
value.  The  authors  plainly  determine  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  shall  not  escape  them  into 
the  limbo  of  hedged-about  divinities.  He  is 
always  close  to  the  soil  in  their  apprehension. 
The  illustrations  are  delightfully  and  extraor- 
dinarily matter  of  fact.  —  A  Popular  History 
of  California  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  its 
Discovery  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Lncia  Nor- 
man. (The  Bancroft  Company,  San  Francisco.) 
A  little,  unpretentious  book,  of  which  more 
than  one  half,  and  that  the  better  portion,  deals 
with  the  history  prior  to  the  possession  of  the 
country  by  the  United  States.  The  fact*  in 


the  latter  half  are  rather  disorderly,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  extract  history  from  them.  —  Two 
more  volumes  of  English  Men  of  Action  (Mac- 
millan)  are  Wellington,  by  George  Hooper,  and 
William  Dampier,  by  W.  Chirk  Russell.  The 
latter  is  a  specially  spirited  narrative  of  a  pic- 
turesque career ;  the  former  is  a  clear,  sympa- 
thetic, but  discriminating  account  of  a  man 
whose  character  always  seemed  to  overtop  his 
ability  in  every  other  field  save  that  of  the  art 
of  war.  —  The  series  of  English  History  by 
Contemporary  Writers  (Rutnams)  has  been 
enriched  by  The  Crusade  of  Richard  I.,  1189- 
92,  selected  and  arranged  by  T.  A.  Archer. 
These  little  books  are  most  admirable  aids  to 
teachers  and  students  of  history. 

Education.  No.  XIV.  of  Guides  for  Science- 
Teaching  (Heath)  is  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch's 
Hints  for  Teachers  of  Physiology.  An  at- 
tempt to  lead  teachers  to  use  judiciously  the 
experimental  method  in  teaching  physiology. 
The  experiments  suggested  are  simple  ones.  — 
Confessions  d'un  Ouvrier,  par  Emile  Soiivestre  ; 
edited  by  O.  B.  Super.  (Heath.)  Not  many 
notes  are  needed.  The  selection  of  this  book 
is  a  slight  indication  of  the  tendency  of 
thought;  for  it  is  not  merely  that  the  editor 
wished  to  give  an  example  of  Souvestre  ;  he 
was  attracted  by  the  thought  of  the  book. 
Schoolmasters  and  professors  are  in  the  work- 
i ogman's  procession.  —  Pestalozzi,  his  Aim  and 
Work,  by  Baron  Roger  de  Guimps;  trans- 
lated from  the  edition  of  1874  by  Margaret 
Cuthbertson  Crombie.  (Bardeen.)  A  some- 
what dry  and  fragmentary  work,  but  in  the 
absence  of  one  written  afresh  by  an  American 
student,  this  will  be  of  service  in  taking  read- 
ers direct  to  the  fountain-head  of  much  of 
our  modern  thought  on  elementary  education. 
—  Physiological  Notes  on  Primary  Education, 
and  the  Study  of  Language,  by  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi.  (Putnams.)  Dr.  Jacobi's  collection  of 
essays  has  the  value  of  experimental  work 
and  physiological  knowledge  for  a  basis,  with 
a  superstructure  of  keen  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophic induction.  It  deals  largely  with  the 
vital  question  of  the  true  order  of  studies,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  is 
engaged  in  the  study  of  primary  education  in 
something  more  than  an  empirical  method.  — 
The  third  volume  of  the  Nature  Readers,  by 
Julia  McNair  Wright.  (Heath.)  The  various 
lessons  are  simple  and  straightforward.  Per- 
haps this  is  enough  to  ask,  yet  we  wish  the 
language  had  a  little  more  grace,  a  little  more 
of  that  winning  quality  which  lures  the  young 
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reader.     The  general  effect  is  of  chopped  food. 

—  Jeanne  d'Arc,  by  A.  de  Lamartine  ;  edited, 
with  notes  and  a  vocabulary,  by  Albert  Bar- 
rere.     (Heath.)     The  notes  are  for  the  most 
part   translations    of    the    tough    passages   or 
words.  —  The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington  has  varied  its  line  of  work  somewhat 
by  undertaking  to  publish   historical  notes  on 
education  in  several  States,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  higher  education.     We  have  already 
noted  two  of  these  Contributions  to  American 
Educational  History,  -which  are  under  the  ed- 
itorship of  Herbert  B.  Adams,  and  we  have 
now    five   further    numbers:    the    History   of 
Education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  Lee 
Smith  ;  History  of  Higher  Education  in  South 
Carolina,  with  a  Sketch  of   the   Free    School 
System,  by  Colyer  Meriwether ;   Education  in 
Georgia,  by  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones ;  History 
of  Education  in  Florida,  by  George  Gary  Bush  ; 
Higher  Education  in  Wisconsin,  by  William  F. 
Allen  and  David  E.  Spencer.    The  information 
given  is  of  the  most  outline  character,  but  the 
reader  is  advised  of   the  bibliography  of  the 
subjects.     It  is  noticeable  in  all  these  sketches 
of   education  in  the    South  how  large  a  part 
is  played  by  the  several  denominations.     The 
church  is  more  decidedly  the  parent  and  insti- 
gator of  education  in  that  section  than  is  the 
state.  —  A  more  comprehensive  and  condensed 
work  is  Education   in   the  United   States,  its 
History  from  the  Earliest  Settlements,  by  Rich- 
ard G.  Boone.    (Appleton.)    This  book,  i«  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris's  International  Education  Series, 
is  put  forth  as  the  "  first  noteworthy  attempt 
at  a  general  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States."     We    think    that   if   Mr.  Boone    had 
omitted   his  accounts  of   public  libraries  and 
reformatories  he  would  have  kept  closer  to  his 
subject,  and  might  have  expanded  his  study 
so  as  to  have  passed  beyond  the  formal  bounds 
which  he  set  himself.     The  book  is  too  much 
like  an  analytical  table  of  contents  to  a  possi- 
ble book.  —  Physical  Training,  or  the  Care  of 
the  Body,  by  E.  B.  Warrnan.     (A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.,  Chicago.)     A  book  of  exercises  with 
and  without  clubs,  preceded  by  some  general 
observations  on  the   care  of   the    body.     The 
corset   comes   in   for   its   customary  share   of 
condemnation.     We  take  pleasure  in  register- 
ing each  fresh  attack  upon  the  venerable  mon- 
ster.    Mr.  Warman  makes  one  suggestion  on 
the  subject  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  before  when  he  says,  "Were  the  men  to 
band  themselves  together  and  publicly  declare 
that  they  would  never  again  embrace  a  young 
lady  who  wore  a  corset,  —  except  on  trial,  — 
ere  the  sun  had  descended  on  that  proclama- 
tion the  corsets  would  part  company  with  their 
victims  to  whom  they  had  so  fondly  clung." 

—  A   recent   German   text-book   is   Freytag's 


Die  Journalisten,  edited  by  Walter  D.  Toy. 
(Heath.)  —  Recent  French  text-books  are  Dau- 
det's  La  Belle  Nivernaise,  edited  by  James 
Boi'elle  (Heath)  ;  Souvestre's  Le  Mari  de  Ma- 
dame de  Solange,  edited  by  O.  B.  Super 
(Heath) ;  Pages  Choisies  des  Me'moires  du  Due 
de  Saint-Simon,  edited  by  A.  N.  Van  Daell 
(Ginn).  —  Professor  T.  F.  Crane  has  done  most 
excellent  service  in  ai^-anging  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  colleges,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  an  account  of  French  society  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  from  contemporary  wri- 
ters, under  the  general  title  of  La  Soeiete. 
Francaise  au  Dix-Septieme  Siecle.  (Putnams.) 
Thus  by  his  plan  the  reader  is  put  in  direct 
connection  with  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Scude'ry,  with  Les  Prdcieuses 
and  Les  Regies  de  la  Civilite1.  It  is  a  capital 
idea,  capitally  carried  out.  —  The  fifteenth  of 
the  Guides  for  Science-Teaching,  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  is  by  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  and  is 
devoted  to  thirty-six  Observation  Lessons  on 
common  minerals.  They  are  lessons  which 
have  been  worked  out  in  one  of  the  public 
grammar  schools  of  Boston.  —  Syllabus  of 
Lectures  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  T. 
B.  Stowell.  (C.  W.  Bardeen.)  The  book  is 
issued  with  alternate  blank  pages  for  further 
notes.  —  Practical  Latin  Composition,  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Collar.  (Ginn.)  Mr.  Collar  introduces 
his  book  with  a  delightful  quotation  from 
Ascham,  which  gives  in  firm  and  agreeable 
English  the  method  pursued  by  that  great 
schoolmaster,  —  a  method,  as  Mr.  Collar  shrewd- 
ly observes,  which  probably  ran  counter  to  all 
the  traditions  of  the  day.  This  method  an- 
other great  schoolmaster  —  for  such  Mr.  Collar 
is  —  has  revived,  not  slavishly,  but  with  clear 
regard  to  the  aptitudes  of  boys  and  girls  in 
our  own  community.  His  book  is  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  it 
does  not  prove  a  most  admirable  aid  toward 
sound  scholarship.  —  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Authors,  by  Louise  Man- 
ning Hodgkins.  (Heath.)  Miss  Hodgkins,  who 
is  professor  of  English  literature  in  Wellesley 
College,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
leaflets  for  her  students  which  are  practical 
bibliographies,  and  she  has  now  brought  these 
together  in  a  convenient  form.  They  contain 
excellent  clues  to  the  reading  and  study  of  ' 
the  great  English  and  American  authors,  from 
Scott  to  Matthew  Arnold,  from  Irving  to  Low- 
ell, and  the  book  ought  to  be  of  real  service 
not  only  to  schools,  but  to  reading  circles  and 
studious  persons.  —  The  Protagoras  of  Plato, 
with  the  commentary  of  Hermann  Sauppe, 
translated,  with  additions,  by  James  A.  Towle, 
has  been  added  to  the  College  Series  of  Greek 
Authors.  (Ginn.) 
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XIX. 

ONE  morning,  before  he  was  dressed, 
Leisler  was  told  that  a  lady  in  much 
distress  waited  below  to  speak  with  him. 
This  every-day  incident  failed  to  awaken 
any  interest  in  the  commander,  who  fin- 
ished his  toilet  with  deliberation. 

On  his  way  down-stairs,  as  it  chanced, 
he  met  a  slave  going  up  with  a  dish  of 
fresh  olykoecken.  A  circumstance  so 
very  unusual  directly  excited  his  curios- 
ity, and  he  stopped  to  question  the  wo- 
man, who  explained  that  it  was  a  gift  to 
Hester  from  Vrouw  Van  Dorn,  just  left 
at  the  door  by  Rip  with  his  basket  of 
garden  stuff. 

Content  with  this  plausible  explana- 
tion, the  fasting  official,  without  think- 
ing of  his  action,  helped  himself  to  one 
of  the  cakes  from  the  heaped-up  dish, 
and  munched  it  as  he  went  his  way. 

Hester  greeted  her  gift  with  a  look 
of  joy,  —  with  the  look  of  a  gourmand  at 
sight  of  his  favorite  tidbit.  In  her  ea- 
gerness she  even  proceeded  to  count  the 
cakes.  Suddenly  her  face  fell.  She 
counted  them  again  ;  she  overturned  the 
dish  upon  the  table,  and  carefully  re- 
placed them  one  by  one.  The  tale  was 
always  the  same.  Her  face  settled  into 
deeper  disappointment. 

"  Ye-es  —  't  is  very  kind  in  Vrouw 
Van  Dorn  to  remember  me  —  I  like  oly- 
koecken so  much  —  and  these  seem  very 
good.  Go  take  them  to  the  kitchen." 

The  puzzled  slave  withdrew,  leaving 


her  distraught  young  mistress  to  finish 
dressing.  Called  presently  to  breakfast, 
Hester  went  moodily  down-stairs,  where 
she  found  her  father  still  occupied  with 
his  visitor.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
petitioner's  face  as  she  passed  through 
the  hall :  a  pale  woman,  with  a  look  of 
faded  beauty  and  an  air  of  suffering. 
Her  father  was  talking  in  a  voice  even 
louder  and  rougher  than  usual.  She 
heard  the  tag-end  of  the  conversation  ; 
she  had  no  choice.  It  was  for  any- 
body's benefit  within  stone's-throw  of 
the  house. 

"  So !  he  has  found  out,  then,  who  is 
master  here,  —  and  so  will  the  rest  of 
his  damned  crew,  every  traitor  of  them. 
They  will  hatch  Papist  plots,  they  will 
stir  up  the  French  and  Indians,  will 
they  ?  " 

"Whatever  my  husband  did,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  "  — 

"  Bah-h-h-h !  " 

"  If  he  has  done  wrong,  he  has  paid 
a  bitter  penalty.  He  has  been  pun- 
ished enough ;  he  is  sick,  he  is  suffering. 
'T  is  cruel  to  keep  him  in  that  dreadful 
prison  ! " 

"  So !  he  finds  it  not  a  bower,  then  ? 
I  'm  glad  of  that." 

"  'T  is  a  deadly  place :  the  damp 
stands  in  drops  on  the  wall ;  't  is  not  fit 
for  a  beast,  much  less  a  Christian.  His 
health  fails,  he  is  wasting  away  —  he 
cannot  live  there." 

"  Hah !  better  men  have  lived  all 
their  lives  in  a  dungeon." 
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"  He  will  pledge  himself  to  meddle  in 
public  affairs  no  more." 

"  He  is  late  with  his  pledges,"  with 
a  scoffing  laugh.  "  I  take  care  myself 
now  of  all  that." 

A  gleam  of  spirit  leaped  up  for  a 
moment  in  the  woman's  eyes,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  she  kept  her  voice 
pitched  to  the  petitioner's  key. 

"  If  you  could  but  see  him  now,"  she 
began,  after  making  sure  of  the  conquest 
over  herself ;  "he  has  not  strength  left 
to  do  you  any  harm.  If  you  will  but 
let  him  come  back  to  his  family  "  — 

"  No,  I  say  ;  you  have  my  answer. 
Get  you  gone  !  Let  the  dog  humble  him- 
self !  Let  him  do  his  own  begging !  " 

Bolting  his  breakfast  after  the  agita- 
tion of  this  scene,  the  commander  went 
away  to  the  fort  without  another  thought 
of  the  olykoecken. 

Near  the  dock,  as  it  chanced,  two 
ox-carts,  passing,  obstructed  the  narrow 
street  and  brought  him  to  a  stand-still. 
As  he  stood  waiting,  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man, turning  into  the  street  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  Heeren-Gracht,  came  full 
upon  him.  Whirling  about  with  a  sup- 
pressed exclamation,  the  woman  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  bay.  The  man  stopped 
to  speak. 

"Well,  Staats?" 

"  I  have  been  to  see  the  prisoners,  as 
you  desired,  and  't  is  fit  I  should  call 
your  attention  to  their  condition." 

Leisler  scowled. 

"  Bayard  is  in  a  bad  state.  If  he  be 
not  presently  brought  forth  from  that 
place  and  well  cared  for,  I  will  not  an- 
swer for  his  life." 

"  Let  him  die  and  rot,  and  go  to  hell, 
then  !  Look  to  your  own  affairs,  and 
keep  your  hands  from  meddling  in  mat- 
ters of  state." 

Roaring  out  this  answer  as  he  brushed 
past  them,  the  commander  held  his  way 
to  the  fort. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence  ;  then 
the  begum,  slowly  turning,  laid  her  claw- 
like  hand  on  her  husband's  arm.  He 


looked  down  at  her  sullenly.  Raising 
herself  upon  her  toes,  she  peered  into  his 
face. 

"  This  is  the  great,  good  man  God 
sends  to  save  the  people !  " 

Regardless  of  the  effect  of  his  words, 
Leisler  strove,  by  a  fierce  application 
to  other  matters,  to  forget  the  unwel- 
come subject  which  had  been  forced 
upon  his  attention  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  morning. 

Arrived  at  the  fort,  notwithstanding 
the  early  hour,  an  expectant  crowd  was 
already  waiting  to  get  speech  with  him. 
Silent  and  scowling,  he  stalked  through 
the  midst  of  them,  roughly  thrusting  off 
one  or  two  who  were  bold  enough  to 
pluck  him  by  the  sleeve,  in  the  hope 
thereby  of  getting  an  earlier  hearing. 

The  large,  low-studded  room  which 
he  had  made  his  headquarters  was  a 
scene  of  confusion :  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions,  harnesses,  broken  furniture, 
parts  of  uniforms,  were  scattered  about 
on  benches  or  on  the  floor,  while  a  large 
table  near  the  windows  was  piled  high 
with  papers  in  hopeless  disorder. 

At  this  table  he  took  his  seat,  and  one 
by  one  the  petitioners  filed  in. 

A  stout  farmer  from  Hempstead,  sent 
up  by  his  neighbors,  came  to  warn  the 
commander  that  if  he  persisted  in  en- 
forcing the  last  tax  levy  there  would  be 
an  uprising  ;  that  the  people  had  borne 
all  they  could  bear  ;  and  that  certain  out- 
spoken folks  boldly  said  his  assembly, 
called  together  from  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  had  no  right  to  lay  taxes  on 
folks  not  represented  in  it. 

The  man  stopped  to  take  breath  and 
observe  the  effect  of  his  words.  De- 
spite his  hulking  form,  his  heavy  sun- 
burnt features  framed  in  long  matted 
locks  of  tow-colored  hair,  his  coarse 
homespun,  which  added  to  the  general 
clumsiness  of  his  appearance,  there  was 
an  earnestness  in  his  manner,  a  signifi- 
cant look  of  resolution  about  his  coarse 
mouth,  which  should  have  inspired  re- 
spect. 
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Leisler,  however,  gazing  sternly  at 
the  wall  before  him,  said  only,  — 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Ei  ?     Is  it  not  enough  ?  "  • 

"  Bring  in  the  next,"  to  the  sentinel. 

As  the  discomfited  farmer  withdrew, 
two  deacons  from  the  Vlacktebos  church 
came  to  beg  for  the  release  of  their  pas- 
tor, Dominie  Varick,  who  had  been  shut 
up  in  prison  for  too  plain  speaking  in 
the  pulpit.  The  big  furrows  between 
the  listener's  eyebrows  deepened,  as  the 
worthy  pair  went  on  to  urge  that  worse 
talk  than  the  dominie's  could  be  heard 
on  every  corner ;  that  folks  could  not 
be  hindered  from  speaking  their  minds ; 
that  on  account  of  this  and  other  like 
acts  of  severity  people  were  getting  daily 
more  outspoken,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  them  in  power  to  take  warning. 

"  The  next !  "  bawled  the  commander 
for  answer. 

A  tradesman  in  the  dock  came  to 
complain  that  some  of  the  soldiers  from 
the  fort  helped  themselves  to  his  wine 
and  brandy,  and  when  they  could  drink 
no  more  destroyed  and  made  waste  of  it. 

"  And  what  better  use  could  it  be  put 
to  ?  Get  along  with  ye  !  " 

44  Captain  Ludowyck  !  " 

Notwithstanding  the  scowl  with  which 
he  was  greeted,  the  new-comer  walked 
boldly  forward  and  delivered  himself  of 
his  errand  in  a  firm  voice. 

44  I  come  here  to  ask  ye  no  favor,  Ja- 
cob Leisler.  I  come  to  tell  ye  the  truth 
whether  ye  like  it  or  no.  The  whole  town 
is  stirred  up  over  this  story  of  Bayard ; 
't  is  said  he  is  in  a  bad  state  and  grow- 
ing worse.  'T  is  said  ye  know  it  well, 
and  will  not  let  him  forth.  Heed  me  or 
not,  as  ye  choose  ;  but  I  warn  ye,  if  harm 
comes  to  him,  't  is  not  these  walls  nor 
yonder  handful  of  men  will  save  ye 
from  the  wrath  of  the  people." 

Clutching  the  heavy  table  before  him 
with  his  big  hairy  hands,  the  listener  had 
much  ado  to  control  the  paroxysm  of 
rage  which  convulsed  his  whole  person, 
as  his  former  fellow-captain  of  the  train- 


bands turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
calmly  away.  Doubtless  he  was  amazed 
that  there  still  lived  in  the  community  a 
man  bold  enough  to  make  such  a  speech 
to  his  face. 

44  Dr.  Gerardus  Beekman  !  "  called  the 
sentinel,  opening  the  door  again. 

At  sight  of  his  next  visitor,  a  tall, 
spare,  dignified  figure  in  clerical  dress, 
the  commander's  face  somewhat  re- 
laxed. 

44  What  now,  doctor  ?  "  he  asked,  ex- 
tending his  hand. 

"Heigho!  little  that's  cheering,  I 
grieve  to  say." 

44  So  ?  " 

44  We  are  losing  ground,  I  fear  ;  there 
is  much  discontent  "  — 

44  Bah-h !  " 

"  Worse  than  that,  there  is  daily  de- 
fection "  — 

Leisler  gave  a  scornful  nod. 

44  The  people  are  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing, and  where  there  are  eager  ears, 
as  you  know,  there  is  never  dearth  of 
wherewithal  to  fill  them." 

44  What  is  said  ?     Out  with  it !  " 

44  The  worst  is  that  you  are  sending 
every  week  ship-loads  of  things  to  the 
Indies  to  be  sold,  —  household  stuff  you 
have  stripped  from  these  aristocrats,  — 
and  "  — 

44  Lies  !  lies,  —  damned  infernal  lies  !  " 
cried  Leisler  hoarsely,  while  his  thick 
skin  flushed  crimson. 

— "  and  that  you  line  your  own  purse 
with  the  proceeds,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor calmly.  44  'T  is  said  and  believed 
you  have  a  rabid  thirst  for  money,  and 
that  you  are  prepared  to  go  any  length 
to  get  it." 

44  Can  I  fight  the  Indians,  can  I 
build  fortifications,  can  I  carry  on  the 
government,  without  money  ? "  asked 
the  commander  hotly. 

44  No,  but  it  must  be  raised  by  lawful 
methods.  The  pocket  is  the  sore  place. 
Let  it  be  once  believed  that  you  will 
empty  it  without  scruple,  and  your  power 
is  gone." 
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The  listener  moved  uneasily  in  his 
seat,  and  swallowed  an  execration  that 
rose  to  his  lips.  He  knew  this  man  was 
his  friend,  that  he  came  with  a  friendly 
purpose  to  tell  him  the  truth,  —  the 
truth  at  once  so  interesting  and  exasper- 
ating to  hear. 

"  Go  on  !  Go  on  !  What  other  lies, 
what  worse  slanders,  are  ye  keeping 
back  ?  " 

"  There  is  great  indignation  that  you 
meddle  with  the  preachers." 

"  And  think  ye  I  '11  have  'em  preach- 
ing treason  in  the  pulpit  ?  No  !  "  strik- 
ing the  table  with  his  clenched  fist. 
"  I  '11  nail  up  every  church  door  and 
thrust  every  parson  into  a  dungeon 
first !  " 

"  Have  a  care,"  said  the  doctor,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "  I  speak  for  your  good,  as 
you  well  know.  You  are  lost,  if  you  go 
on  after  this  fashion.  The  whole  island 
is  stirred  up  over  Dominie  Varick's  case, 
and  this  morning  comes  news  from 
Albany  that  Dominie  Dellius  has  been 
hunted  out  of  town  by  Milborne  for  a 
slip  of  the  tongue  in  his  morning  prayer, 
and  this  upon  your  order  and  procure- 
ment." 

The  angry  outburst  which  awaited  the 
conclusion  of  this  protest  was  cut  short 
by  an  altercation  at  the  door.  The  sen- 
tinel was  denying  entrance  to  somebody, 
who,  rudely  shoving  that  official  aside, 
strode  boldly  into  the  room. 

"  Joost !  "  The  speaker's  face  beamed 
with  unmistakable  delight,  as  he  stepped 
forward,  with  both  hands  outstretched, 
to  meet  the  sun-browned  ensign  just  ar- 
rived from  his  long  sea-voyage. 

Dr.  Beekman  turned  to  go ;  his 
leave-taking  was  unheeded.  The  two 
were  left  alone. 

"  Well  ?  "  cried  the  commander,  com- 
pressing into  one  short,  sharp  word  all 
his  unbounded  curiosity  and  interest. 

Honest  Joost  drew  up  a  chair,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  story  at  once.  He  did  not 
mince  matters  ;  he  blurted  out  the  bald, 
ugly  truth.  His  journey  had  been  in 


vuin.  Ho  had  been  snubbed  at  court ; 
he  had  been  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and 
knocked  about,  thrust  into  corners,  neg- 
lect^d,  contemned,  ignored. 

"  But  the  king  —  his  Majesty  —  ye 
saw  him  ?  " 

"  That  did  I,  and  often  !  " 

"  Ye  spoke  of  me  —  ye  told  him  how 
I  saved  the  city  —  the  province  —  from 
the  Papists  ?  " 

"  All  —  everything  —  I  tried  to  tell 
it." 

"What  said  he  to  that?" 

"  Said  !  He  heard  nothing.  He 
looked  at  me  sideways  —  thus  !  "  imi- 
tating with  his  fat  neck  and  clown's 
head  the  royal  manner  — "  with  just 
one  look  downward  from  my  poll  to  my 
shoe-buckles  —  like  this,  see  !  "  —  anoth- 
er illustration  —  "  and  then  ye  would 
think  I  was  there  no  more,  for  he 
turns  to  talk  to  some  popinjay  of  a  fine 
lord." 

"  And  ye  were  put  down  by  a  look  ? 
Why  called  ye  not  out,  '  I  come  from 
your  Majesty's  humble  servant  Jacob 
Leisler,  to  set  forth  how  he  suppressed 
a  damnable  plot  of  the  Papists  to  seize 
upon  your  rich  province  of  New 
York '  ?  " 

"  All  that  I  said,  —  all  that  and  more  ; 
but  when  I  would  go  on,  his  Majesty 
turns  him  about,  and  waving  his  hand,  — 
as  it  might  be  in  this  way,  —  '  Go,'  says 
he,  '  tell  your  story  to  the  lord  secre- 
tary!'" 

Leisler  started  to  his  feet,  nearly  over- 
turning the  chair  in  his  violence. 

"  Why  did  I  ever  send  such  an  ass  on 
this  business  ?  I  know  ye  well :  ye  went 
in  to  his  Majesty  in  a  greasy  doublet, 
I  '11  be  bound,  with  dung  on  your  shoes 
and  your  locks  in  a  snarl." 

"  That  did  I  not !  There  was  never 
a  man  in  the  chamber  finer  than  I,  — 
nor  so  fine  :  a  grand  new  velvet  doublet, 
which  took  every  stuy  ver  in  my  purse  to 
pay  for,  with  yellow  hose,  knots  of  green 
ribbon  at  my  garters,  new  pinchbeck 
buckles  in  my  shoes,  my  hair  reeking 
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with  bear's  fat  and  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  civet.  Ye  'd  have  sworn  I  was  born 
to  it,  to  see  me  ducking  and  kneeling 
down  with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  like 
the  best  of  'em !  I  watched  them  close, 
never  fear,  to  get  the  trick  of  it." 

"  But  the  lord  secretary,  —  what  said 
he?" 

"  Nothing  but  a '  Humph  '  and  a  '  Ha  ' 
and  '  I  '11  think  upon  it,'  and  never 
looked  fairly  at  me  all  the  time  I  was 
there,  but  got  upon  his  legs  in  the  midst 
of  my  story,  yawned  in  my  face  as  he 
would  swallow  me,  and  went  mincing 
and  ambling  out  of  the  closet." 

"  Fool !  And  ye  were  content  with 
this  !  Ye  took  this  for  answer,  and 
went  no  more !  "  broke  in  the  listener 
fiercely,  as  if  resolved  to  find  his  hench- 
man at  fault. 

"  That  did  I  not.  I  went  every  day, 
once,  twice,  and  again,  to  his  Majesty,  to 
his  Lordship,  to  the  Plantation  Commit- 
tee, to  everybody  who  had  voice  or  vote 
in  the  matter,  and  I  soon  smelt  out  the 
rat." 

"  Ei  ?  " 

"  The  reason  of  all  the  neglect  and 
the  insults." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  I  found  it  all  out." 

"  Will  ye  speak,  fool  ?  " 

"  That  damned  Nicholson  !  " 

Leisler  snorted -with  rage. 

"  I  find  him  everywhere  :  creeping,  — 
creeping  like  a  snake  out  of  the  king's 
closet,  creeping  into  the  lord's  waiting- 
room  ;  whispering,  —  whispering  till  he 
has  turned  all  to  poison." 

"  'T  is  true,  then,  that  tale  ?  " 

"  He  is  sent  to  Virginia." 

"And  New  York?" 

"  One  Sloughter  is  appointed." 

Again  the  commander  clutched  the 
table,  while  his  breath  sucked  in  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth  sounded  like 
escaping  steam. 

"And  that  is  not  the  worst,"  contin- 
ued the  inexorable  Joust. 

"  Ei  ?  " 


"  Those  dogs  yonder  are  made  coun- 
cilors to  the  new  governor." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Philipse,  Van  Cortlandt,  and  "  — 

"  And  "  — 

"  This  one  below,"  pointing  down- 
ward. 

"  God  Almighty  !  " 

Seizing  a  heavy  glass  containing  the 
lees  of  a  stale  dram,  which  stood  near 
him  upon  the  table,  the  incensed  official 
dashed  it  into  a  thousand  pieces  on  the 
floor. 

"  And  not  a  word  of  Jacob  Leisler." 

"  Ei  ?  " 

"  Your  name  not  mentioned  in  it  all." 

"  Go  !  Go  !  Get  along  !  Leave  me 
alone,  will  ye  ? "  roared  the  agonized 
man,  as  he  raged  about  the  room  like  a 
wild  beast. 

Shocked  and  overawed  at  sight  of  the 
wrestlings  of  that  strong  spirit,  the  faith- 
ful ensign  withdrew  at  last  and  left  him 
alone. 

Overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  curses 
at  his  attempt  to  usher  in  the  next  suit- 
or in  waiting,  the  wondering  sentinel 
held  the  door  against  all  comers,  and  the 
commander  had  it  out  with  himself. 

An  hour  passed.  The  sentinel  ven- 
tured at  length  to  open  the  door  and 
take  in  a  paper.*  There,  white  and  hag- 
gard, sat  his  master  glaring  at  the  table, 
upon  which  lay  a  significant  result  of 
his  meditation  in  the  shape  of  a  freshly 
written  letter  to  Milborne,  summoning 
him  home  from  Albany.  Leisler  took 
the  paper,  opened  it,  and  perfunctorily 
read  the  first  few  lines.  His  look  of 
indifference  quickly  gave  way  in  turn  to 
one  of  surprise,  to  one  of  eagerness,  to 
one  of  triumph,  and  finally,  as  he  studied 
the  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
to  a  passing  contortion  of  the  muscles 
which  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a  smile. 

That  extraordinary  signature  the  com- 
mander glared  at  so  eagerly  still  merits 
study  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries. 
It  has  become  historic.  With  its  elab- 
orate flourish  it  looks  like  nothing  so 
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much  as  a  skein  of  black  silk  hopelessly 
snarled,  yet  among  the  tangled  lines 
stands  out  boldly  enough  the  name 
Xirholas  Bayard. 

It  was  pathetic,  that  signature,  in  its 
feeble  execution  of  a  dashing  intent ; 
for  it  was  the  only  bold  touch  in  the 
paper.  All  the  rest  was  meek  enough. 
Grievous  indeed  must  have  been  the  case 
of  the  writer  when  he  brought  himself 
to  address  Leisler  as  "  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor," when  he  promised  respect  and 
deference  for  the  future,  and  humbly 
begged  for  pardon  and  release. 

Straightway  all  the  vexations  of  the 
morning  are  forgotten.  The  commander 
lifts  again  his  head,  the  fire  returns  to 
his  eye,  and  as  the  bell  in  the  steeple 
close  at  hand  rings  forth  the  noontide 
hour  he  sets  out,  with  a  deep-heaved 
sigh,  for  his  dinner  in  the  Strand. 

He  walks  along  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought ;  he  takes  no  heed  of  what  goes 
on  about  him.  Neighbors  and  towns- 
men pass  and  repass,  like  the  figures 
in  a  dream.  He  sees  them  through  a 
mist ;  their  voices  come  like  a  distant 
murmur ;  he  is  blind  to  their  angry 
glances  shot  at  him  askance,  deaf  to 
their  mutterings,  not  always  low,  as  he 
passes. 

High  above  their  keads,  grappling 
with  great  odds,  he  strides  along.  Some- 
thing happens,  —  a  common  street  in- 
cident. A  hulking  fellow  is  rolling  a 
cask  into  a  shop.  His  passage  barred 
by  this  necessary  business,  the  dreamer 
stops  patiently.  Through  his  abstrac- 
tion the  thought  gradually  penetrates  to 
his  mind  that  the  fellow  is  purposely 
and  impudently  blocking  his  way ;  di- 
rectly he  flames  forth  :  — 

"  Get  along  with  ye,  idle  dog  !  D'  ye 
think  to  hold  me  here  all  day  ?  " 

The  man,  as  if  waiting  for  this  re- 
monstrance as  a  cue,  makes  a  loud  and 
saucy  answer.  Straightway  a  crowd  of 
his  fellows  begin  to  gather  from  the 
neighboring  shop-doors.  The  command- 
er, nothing  daunted,  raises  his  halberd, 


whereupon,  like  the  sudden  bursting  of 
a  thunder-cloud,  the  whole  pack  set 
upon  him. 

"  Dog-driver !  " 

"  Down  with  him  !  " 

"  General  Hog !  " 

"  Butcher !  " 

"  Tread  him  in  the  mire  !  " 

"  We  have  him  now !  " 

"  Give  him  no  quarter  !  " 

"  Deacon  Jailer !  " 

"  Blockhead !  " 

"  Little  Cromwell !  " 

Pressing  upon  him,  thrusting  him  into 
the  mud,  knocking  off  his  hat,  pelting 
him  with  offal,  they  were  every  moment 
advancing  to  greater  indignities,  when 
in  a  trice  he  turned  upon  them.  With- 
out a  word  of  parley  or  threat,  without 
deigning  to  draw  his  sword,  he  fell  upon 
them  as  upon  a  pack  of  dogs,  with  buf- 
fets and  kicks,  routing  them  utterly. 
Then  pausing  only  to  catch  his  breath 
and  cast  about  him  one  wide-flashing 
look  of  triumph,  he  went  his  way. 

Doubtless  he  little  realized  what  a 
potent  ally  in  the  fray  was  the  terror  of 
his  name.  One  man  does  not  rout  a  mul- 
titude by  the  strength  of  his  arms  alone. 
But  though  he  had  come  forth  a  victor, 
he  had  also  learned  a  lesson.  He  took 
it  to  heart,  and  next  morning  a  guard 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  wherever  he  went. 

It  is  a  proof  otherwise  how  little 
weight  the  matter  had  with  him  that  he 
made  no  mention  of  it  at  home. 

"  Where  is  Rhynders  ?  "  he  asked  of 
Cobus,  on  reaching  the  house.  "Go 
find  him,  and  bid  him  make  ready  to  go 
at  once  to  Albany  on  a  pressing  mat- 
ter !  " 

"  Barent  ?     He  is  gone !  " 

"  Where  ?  And  who  gave  him 
leave  ?  " 

"  Oh,  little  he  cared  for  anybody's 
leave  ;  he  was  ready  to  jump  into  the 
dock  but  for  me." 

"  What  ailed  the  lad  ?  " 

"  He  bade  me  not  tell." 
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"  Out  with  it,  I  say  !  " 

"  'T  is  Hester,  then,"  went  on  Cobus, 
only  too  glad  to  unbosom  himself. 

"  What  had  Hester  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"He  wanted  to  court  her,  and  she 
turned  him  a  cold  shoulder,  and  when 
he  pressed  the  matter  let  him  know  that 
never  would  she  have  anything  to  say 
to  him." 

"Will  she  not?  So!  What,  she 
sends  packing  a  lad  like  that,  and  just 
at  the  minute  I  have  need  of  him  ?  Go 
call  the  hussy  to  me !  " 

Quite  unsuspiciously  Hester  came  at 
her  father's  bidding. 

"  Ei,  ei !  A  fine  trick  ye  have  played 
with  your  airs  and  graces  !  Ye  send 
away  Barent  —  now  —  now  when  I  want 
him  ?  Ye  with  your  damned  nonsense 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  ei  ?  " 

Mary's  wedding  was  not  forgotten. 
Hester  turned  ghastly  white. 

"  Ye  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
best  junker  in  the  province,  —  one  that 
can  keep  his  mouth  shut,  that  has  an  old 
head  on  his  shoulders  ?  Ye  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him  ?  " 

"I  —  did  he  —  who  has  said  this  ?  " 
stammered  the  dismayed  culprit. 

•'  Ask  me  no  questions  !  No  matter 
who  said  it.  'T  is  the  truth.  I  know 
ye.  Ye  think  still  of  that  sneaking  cur 
of  a  Papist.  Listen  to  me  !  Mark  ye, 
I  say  :  I  will  have  no  child's  play.  I 
send  this  very  day  for  that  junker  to 
come  back.  I  bring  ye  face  to  face 
with  him,  and  let  me  hear  ye  say  no  to 
him  then  !  " 

Even  the  lips  of  the  poor  girl  blanched, 
and  her  eyes  had  the  look  of  one  in  a 
swoon.  But  though  sorely  tried,  her 
nerves  bore  the  strain.  Leaning  against 
the  wall  to  steady  herself,  she  directed 
a  look  at  her  father  and  tried  to  speak. 
Once  —  twice  —  thrice,  but  her  voice 
stuck  in  her  throat.  In  desperation  she 
shook  her  head. 

"  Ye  will  not ! "  he  ejaculated  in 
hoarse  amazement. 

Uttered  with  shaking  limbs,  but  with 


a  look  as  resolute  as  his  own,  at  last  the 
faltering  answer  came :  "  An'  ye  kill 
me  for  it,  I  will  never  marry  him  ! " 


XX. 

This  scene  with  her  father  proved  to 
Hester  a  veritable  moral  crisis ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  dividing  point  between  all  that 
had  gone  before  and  all  that  was  to 
come.  Like  an  electric  storm,  it  had 
cleared  the  air.  She  could  now  look 
about  her  to  better  purpose,  and,  what- 
ever else  might  come  of  it,  her  own 
position,  at  least,  was  sharply  defined. 

Despite  her  courage  at  the  moment, 
however,  directly  it  was  all  over  she 
was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  panic.  She 
well  knew  her  father's  strength,  she  had 
little  confidence  in  her  own,  and  then 
there  was  the  experience  of  Mary. 

Pacing  back  and  forth  in  her  fireless 
little  chamber  all  the  next  morning, 
careless  of  the  biting  cold,  she  scratched 
peep-holes  in  the  thick  hoar-frost  cover- 
ing the  window-panes  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  outer  world,  as  if  in  hopes  there- 
by to  find  suggestion  or  relief. 

At  last  the  constraint  of  the  four 
walls  became  intolerable.  She  must  get 
out  under  the  sky,  away  from  the  op- 
pressing sense  of  human  nearness.  Put- 
ting on  her  quilted  hood  and  long  cloak, 
she  left  the  house,  turning,  as  it  seemed, 
at  random,  but  in  reality  in  obedience 
to  the  sub-conscious  tension  of  a  guiding 
rein  which  directed  her  thought  always 
to  one  spot,  her  mount  of  promise,  her 
outlook  of  hope  and  expectation. 

Slipping  and  floundering  up  and  down 
over  the  snow  hummocks,  worn  to  stony 
hardness  by  foot-passengers  and  ox-carts, 
which  covered  all  the  city  streets,  she 
made  her  way,  in  the  teeth  of  a  whis- 
tling wind,  around  to  the  bridge,  and 
climbed  the  icy  slope  of  the  Verletten- 
berg. 

There,  with  eyes  turned  wistfully 
northward,  she  studied  long  and  anx- 
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iously  every  detail  of  the  landscape.  It 
lay  in  winter  desolation,  cold  and  still. 
Above  the  jumble  of  chimneys,  gables, 
and  snow-covered  roofs  in  the  near  fore- 
ground there  bristled  the  jagged  line 
of  the  palisades.  Beyond,  as  the  isl- 
and widened  towards  the  mainland,  the 
ground  rose  into  high  wooded  hills,  the 
leafless  forests  relieved  here  and  there 
by  rich  masses  of  evergreens,  while  the 
interlying  valleys  were  marked  by  white 
stretches  where  the  thick,  untrodden 
snow  covered  the  frozen  bouweries. 

Again  and  again  Hester  intently 
scanned  this  whole  region  from  river 
to  river.  A  hawk  soaring  high  in  air, 
the  pines  and  hemlocks  of  the  distant 
forest  billowing  like  ocean  waves  in  the 
wind,  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  sweep- 
ing over  the  hills,  the  smoke  curling  up 
from  a  far-off  farm-house,  —  these  were 
the  only  signs  of  life  and  movement  in 
the  wide  and  varied  scene. 

What  did  Tryntie  mean  ? 

The  bleak  wind,  the  hard,  bright  sun, 
the  whity-gray  sky,  the  outer  solitude, 
—  were  these  the  comforting  influences 
she  sought?  Plainly  Nature  had  no 
message  for  her.  Thereupon,  by  a  swift 
revulsion  neither  strange  nor  rare,  she 
straightway  yearned  for  the  closer  touch 
of  her  human  kind.  She  bethought  her 
of  Catalina.  Indeed,  Catalina  was  in- 
timately connected  with  this  crisis.  It 
was  she  who,  however  unconsciously, 
had  brought  it  all  about ;  who,  whether 
by  instinct  or  insight,  had  instantly  de- 
tected the  truth.  Moreover,  notwith- 
standing her  caprices  and  fits  of  passion, 
Catalina's  loyalty  was  as  steadfast  as  the 
sunshine.  To  Catalina  she  would  go. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  her  father's 
garden,  where  a  miniature  pond  formed 
by  the  melting  snow  had  frozen  over, 
Catalina  was  found  skating  with  her 
sisters.  Hester  stopped  a  moment  to 
look  on.  The  busy  skater  was  reveling 
in  her  sport.  With  her  fair  hair  blow- 
ing about,  her  eyes  glowing,  her  cheeks 
well-nigh  as  bright  as  her  scarlet  hood, 


she  was  at  the  moment  a  sight  to  gaze 
upon.  Despite  the  grotesque  clumsiness 
of  her  dress,  with  its  multitudinous  pet- 
ticoats and  quiltings,  despite  the  thick, 
shapeless  shoes  and  clumsy  Dutch  skates 
which  encumbered  her  feet,  her  figure 
asserted  itself  through  all  its  uncouth 
wrappings  in  lines  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Uttering  a  cry  of  joy  at  sight  of 
Hester,  she  came  plunging  and  stagger- 
ing up  through  the  drifts  to  welcome 
her.  Filled  with  the  abounding  life, 
with  the  sense  of  power,  with  the  mad- 
cap rollicking  spirits,  produced  by  vigor- 
ous exercise  in  the  clear,  cold  air,  she 
seized  upon  her  friend  with  affectionate 
violence,  hugged  and  kissed  her,  whirled 
her  about,  and  dragged  her  breathless 
and  protesting  to  the  pond,  where  she 
fitted  her,  would  she  or  no,  to  a  pair  of 
skates. 

Although  pleased  with  so  cordial  a 
reception,  Hester  was  by  no  means  in 
accord  with  this  romping  mood.  It 
jarred  upon  her  nerves  ;  it  seemed,  too, 
very  silly  and  childish  after  her  own 
late  experiences.  None  of  this  internal 
discord,  however,  appeared  upon  her 
placid  face,  as  she  glided  mechanically 
about  after  Catalina,  who,  like  a  young 
bacchante,  whirled  and  swayed  and  cir- 
cled around  her  with  gay  tauntings, 
with  teasing  gestures,  with  mocking, 
mischievous  eyes,  and  all  with  the  wild 
freedom  of  a  swallow  in  its  flight. 

Now  and  then,  as  if  to  goad  her 
dumpish  visitor  to  some  retaliation,  the 
merry  hoiden  came  down  upon  her  with 
a  tremendous  bump,  which  brought  them 
both,  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  in  a  swirl 
of  petticoats,  to  the  icji  floor. 

Sitting  still  a  moment  to  catch  her 
breath  after  one  of  these  downfalls,  Ca- 
talina noted  her  friend's  preoccupation. 

"  Something  is  the  matter  ?  " 

The  visitor  looked  in  doubt  whether 
to  confess  or  deny. 

"  Come,  now,  you  need  not  shake  your 
head.  Out  with  it.  I  must  hear.  I  love 
secrets,  as  you  know.  Will  you  tell  ?  " 
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Still  confidence  hung  fire. 

"  You  shall  not  budge  from  this  place 
till  you  do.  See,  I  will  hold  you  fast ! 
You  cannot  stir !  Come,  I  say  !  "  witli 
an  imperative  little  shake.  "  What  is 
it  ?  " 

Seeing  the  growing  seriousness  in  the 
pleading  face,  Hester,  who  seemed  only 
waiting  for  a  sympathetic  mood,  at  last 
yielded. 

"  Do  you  remember,  when  you  were 
last  at  our  house,  what  you  said  ?  " 

Catalina  shook  her  head,  with  a  puz- 
zled look. 

"You  were  very  peevish  and  rude. 
You  got  into  a  passion  and  went  home 
before  your  time,  and  I  thought  you  a 
silly  little  fool,  as  sometimes  —  pardon 
me  —  you  are.  Nay,  you  need  not  red- 
den, for  this  time  you  were  in  the  right." 

"  So  ?  " 

"  About  the  junker,"  continued  Hes- 
ter, reddening  in  her  turn. 

"  The  new  junker  ?  You  are  in  love 
with  him  ?  " 

"No  — yet"  — 

"  You  made  him  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  was  innocent.  It  came 
about  I  know  not  how.  He  was  always 
there  ;  he  was  like  the  air,  the  sunshine, 
comfortable  like,  but  one  took  no  note 
of  him." 

Catalina  drew  closer,  with  increasing 
interest. 

"  You  came  ;  you  opened  my  eyes.  I 
was  affrighted  and  drew  back." 

"  And  he  ?  " 

"  He  thought  me  fickle." 

"  Yes." 

"  That  I  was  sporting  with  him." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  He  would  take  no  hints,  no  warn- 
ings ;  he  must  needs  make  me  speak, 
and  I  had  no  course  but  to  speak  truth." 

"  What  said  he  then  ?  " 

"  He  must  needs  be  pleading." 

"  To  be  sure." 

"Whereupon  I  thought  it  right  and 
honest  to  have  done  with  the  matter 
then  and  there,  and  so  made  him  un- 


derstand there  could  be  nothing  betwixt 
us." 

"  How  did  he  look  at  that  ?  " 

"  Woful  he  looked,  poor  junker,  and 
wof ully  he  took  it  all  to  heart ;  for  he 
straightway  left  his  work  and  every- 
thing, and  stole  away  home  to  Albany." 

Catalina  drew  a  long  breath  of  tragic 
interest. 

"  But  mark  you  now  what  befalls. 
Just  then  my  father  has  need  of  him 
upon  some  public  business.  He  is  not 
to  be  found.  The  truth  comes  out.  Fa- 
ther sends  for  me  in  terrible  rage.  He 
has  heard  an  idle  rumor  somewhere  that 
I  had  to  do  with  it." 

"What  then?"  demanded  the  lis- 
tener, almost  beside  herself  with  impa- 
tience. 

"  He  makes  me  speak.  I  tell  the 
truth,  whereupon  he  swears  an  awful 
oath  that  he  will  send  and  hale  the 
junker  back,  and  that  I  shall  marry  him, 
yea  or  nay." 

"  He  is  a  devil !  "  cried  Catalina,  with 
clenched  fists.  "  My  mother  says  so." 

Hester  stared,  even  in  the  excitement 
of  her  confession,  at  this  outspoken  opin- 
ion of  her  father. 

"  But  you — you  will  not  do  it  ?  What 
did  you  then  ?  " 

"I  was  affrighted  almost  beyond 
speech,  but  I  mustered  strength  to  say 
I  never  would  do  it." 

"  He  was  worse  at  that  ?  " 

"  I  thought  he  would  kill  me  upon 
the  spot,  for  sure  I  am  he  suspected 
the  truth  "  — 

"  '  Suspected  '  ?  But  just  now  you 
said  you  had  told  him." 

"  Nay,  but  the  cause  of  my  refusal." 

"  You  did  not  love  the  junker.  That 
is  enough." 

"  You  grow  a  dullard." 

«  Ei  ?  " 

"  Can  you  think  of  no  other  reason?  " 

An  odd  quick  movement  disturbed 
the  listener's  face,  a  hot  flush  mingled 
with  the  cool  glow  in  her  cheeks. 

"  You  see  at  last,  little  dunce  ?  " 
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Without  answering,  Catalina  turned 
and  gazed  a  long  minute,  as  it  seemed, 
upon  the  ice-bound  harbor. 

"  Ei  ?  " 

**  You  mean  the  other  junker  ?  "  The 
tone  was  too  elaborate  in  its  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  Who  else  ?  " 

"  There  is  hope,  then,  he  may  come 
back  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  faltered  Hester, 
choking  with  tears  at  the  unexpected 
question. 

"He  is  in  danger?  "  cried  her  friend, 
all  indifference  gone. 

"  No-o,  I  hope  not  —  perhaps.  Tryn- 
tie  has  sent  me  a  message.  'Tis  not 
the  one  I  thought  to  get.  I  know  not 
what  it  means.  I  only  know  he  is  near, 
—  but  sh-h  !  "  looking  timorously  about. 
"  Never  breathe  a  word  of  this.  It 
might  bring  harm  to  him." 

"  Have  no  fear."  The  speaker  drew 
herself  up  stiffly. 

"  I  must  needs  have  fear.  I  am 
filled  with  fear.  I  breakfast  and  sup 
on  nothing  else.  What  will  become  of 
him  ?  What  will  become  of  me  ?  "  She 
quite  broke  down,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Catalina  was  greatly  shocked,  for 
Hester  was  not  of  the  weeping  sort. 
Never  before  in  all  their  childish  trou- 
bles had  she  seen  that  steadfast  face  so 
convulsed.  She  stood  for  a  moment  in 
doubt.  The  struggle  was  short  and 
sharp ;  the  victory  not  unworthy  the 
pen  of  the  recording  angel.  Throwing 
her  arms  about  her  weeping  friend,  she 
cried :  — 

"  Sh-h,  Hester !  You  shall  not  —  you 
must  not  —  I  will  not  let  you  weep. 
All  will  come  right.  You  will  be  happy. 
I  will  pray  God  for  you.  He  will  let 
no  harm  come  to  you." 

"  But  —  but  when  that  junker  is 
fetched  back  from  Albany,  as  surely  he 
will  be,  to  take  me  to  wife,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Run  away  "  — 


"  Catalina  !  " 

—  "  and  —  go  —  to  —  him  !  " 
Four  breathless  little  words,  and  every 
letter  of  them  heroic.  The  listener  saw 
nothing  of  that.  She  was  thinking  only 
that  she  had  received  the  same  advice 
from  another  source. 

As  usual,  that  night  a  squad  of  men 
kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  city  walls. 
For  many  months  this  careful  precaution 
had  been  taken  against  any  surprise  from 
the  mysterious  foe,  who  had  never  yet 
shown  his  head.  As,  however,  night  af- 
ter night  set  for  the  dreaded  onslaught 
wore  peacefully  away,  the  cry  of  Wolf 
began  to  lose  its  terrors,  and  the  doughty 
sentinels,  having  spent  the  eaiiier  hours 
of  their  watch  in  smoking,  singing,  and 
cracking  stupid  jokes,  passed  the  later 
in  impudently  napping  at  their  posts. 

By  good  or  ill  chance,  as  it  may  be 
judged,  Rip  Van  Dorn  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  Waterpoort.  It  will  not 
be  forgotten  in  what  comfortable  prox- 
imity this  was  to  Vrouw  Litschoe's  tap- 
room, and  justifiable  doubts  may  arise 
as  to  the  vigilance  of  the  guard.  But 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  due  to 
this  very  proximity  that  when  the  dis- 
tant fort  bell  rang  out  its  midnight  peal 
there  was  one  trusty  sentinel  awake  to 
count  the  strokes. 

His  voice  might  have  been  a  trifle 
thick  and  his  step  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  he  was  unmistakably  awake,  else 
had  he  never  seen  and  clutched  a  dark 
figure  which  came  leaping  stealthily 
over  the  wall,  in  his  very  face,  as  he  stag- 
gered back  to  his  post  from  a  visit  to 
Vrouw  Annetje. 

"  Hola  there  !  "  muttered  the  stranger, 
struggling  to  his  feet.  "Let  go  your 
hold  !  Let  go,  I  say  !  " 

"We  —  th-think  about  that  by  and 
by,  my  fr-friend." 

"  Let  go !     I  come  here  on  business." 

"  Zoo  ?  Ye  come  —  hie  —  on  busi- 
ness ?  Good !  I  —  I  come  on  b-business 
too." 
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"  Let  go,  my  good  .man.  'T  is  a  most 
pressing  matter  I  have  on  hand." 

"  'T  is  always  p-pressing  when  one 
climbs  o-over  the  wall." 

"  I  had  no  choice  but  to  climb  the 
wall,  when  I  could  make  nobody  hear  at 
the  gate." 

"  Ei  ?  "  gasped  the  startled  sergeant. 

"  I  might  have  pounded  till  dooms- 
day for  all  of  you,  —  a  set  of  lazy  ras- 
cals that  sleep  at  their  posts.  Wait  till 
the  commander  hears  of  it." 

"  We  open  not  ga-gates  to  night- 
haw-awks,"  hiccoughed  the  sergeant  de- 
fensively. 

"  You  must  open  to  him  who  gives 
the  countersign,  night  or  day." 

"  But  we  wait  first  till  —  hie  —  till 
he  comes,  that  man  with  the  count-count- 
ersign." 

"  He  is  here :  I  have  the  counter- 
sign !  " 

"  Truly !  "  with  drunken  irony.  "  Out 
—  out  with  it,  then  !  " 

"  William  of  Orange  !  " 

"  'T  is  true,  as  I  live  !  "  muttered  the 
astonished  sergeant. 

"  Come  !  Come,  then,  let  go  your 
hold  !  I  must  be  on  my  way." 

"  Zoo  ?  " 

"  Beware  how  you  detain  me  !  " 

"  Who  —  who  does  bus-business  at 
this  —  hie  — •  this  hour  ?  " 

"  Quit  your  trifling  !  'T  is  with  the 
commander  himself." 

Far  from  being  taken  aback  by  this 
bold  announcement,  the  worthy  sentinel 
answered  :  — 

"  Zoo,?     Then  I  go  with  ye." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"I  go  —  go  —  hie  —  with  ye :  I  too 
have  bus-business  with  the  corn-com- 
mander." 

"  What  ?  Desert  your  post  ?  Have 
a  care  !  What  I  did  others  may  do," 
pointing  to  the  wall. 

'•'I  —  I  go  with  ye  to  the  corn-com- 
mander," persisted  the  sei-geant,  with 
tipsy  concentration. 

"  Very    good,    then,"    coincided    the 


junker,  as  if  seized  with  a  happy  thought. 
'•  Come  along,  so  you  make  haste !  " 

"  Oh,  we  '11  make  ha —  hie  —  haste 
enough." 

Stumbling  and  plunging  along  the 
snow-blocked  Strand,  the  staggering  offi- 
cer, however  unsteady  in  his  gait,  kept 
ever  a  tight  clutch  on  his  prisoner. 
Presently  they  came  to  a  low,  squat 
house  in  which  a  feeble  light  was  still 
burning. 

"  'T  is  very  cold,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  suggestive  shiver. 

"  Humph  —  't  is  —  't  is  —  hie  — 
that !  " 

"  A  glass  of  brandewyn  might  warm 
the  blood." 

"  That  would  it,  like  —  hie  —  noth- 
ing else  in  the  world." 

"  What  say  you,  then,  to  waking  up 
old  Annetje  ?  Think  you  she  could  be 
coaxed  to  give  us  a  dram  ?  " 

"  One  knows  n-nothing  till  he  tries  — 
Mynheer,"  chuckled  the  sergeant,  turn- 
ing with  his  prisoner  into  the  well- 
known  haunt.  "  Here,  Annetje  —  where 
are  ye,  An-netje,  I  say  ?  " 

The  wakeful  vrouw  came  promptly 
forth  from  her  flock-bed  in  a  neighbor- 
ing closet,  lighted  more  candles,  mend- 
ed the  fire,  and  made  them  welcome. 

The  stranger,  meantime,  seated  him- 
self in  the  dark  corner  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  kept  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
pulled  forward  over  his  face ;  and  as  he 
spoke  as  little  as  possible  he  was  clearly 
somewhat  startled  when  the  sergeant, 
warmed  up  by  his  first  dram,  hiccoughed 
slyly :  — 

"  'T  is  the  way  to  —  tr-treat  an  old  f  r- 
friend,  this  —  'n'  we  —  we  're  no  stran- 
gers, ye  —  ye  'n'  I  're  no  strangers, 
Mynheer." 

"  So  ?  " 

"  No-o ;  we  're  old  fr-friends,  ye  'n' 
I!" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  good  man." 

"  Zoo  ?  There  's  a  look  —  look  about 
ye  —  one  might  th-think  't  was  Mynheer 
Van  "  — 
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"Ahem -hem!"  coughed  the  prison- 
er, suddenly  choking  over  his  dram. 

—  '•  Mynheer  Van  Co-Cort —  "  per- 
sisted the  sergeant. 

"  So  ?    Another  dram  there,  vrouw  !  " 

It  was  only  by  repeated  drams  that 
the  inquiring  sergeant  could  be  deterred 
from  the  question  of  identification. 

At  last  they  rose  to  go.  The  stranger 
beheld  with  satisfaction  the  increased 
unsteadiness  of  his  captor's  gait.  None 
the  less,  on  coming  to  the  highway,  he 
found  it  no  such  easy  matter  to  shake 
loose  from  him. 

"  Come,  now,  my  good  fellow,  't  is 
time  you  were  back  at  your  post.  Let 
us  part.  I  thank  you  for  your  civility, 
and  wish  you  good-night." 

"  Not  so  f-fast,"  hiccoughed  the  other, 
with  drunken  cunning.  "I  —  I  go  with 
ye  to  —  hie  —  the  c-c-com-n-nder  !  " 

"  Not  to-night.  I  am  in  haste.  Next 
time,  my  good  friend,"  objected  the  cap- 
tive, striving  to  break  loose  from  the 
still  vigorous  clutch. 

"  I  too,  I  go  —  to  the  com-com-mand- 
er's  with  ye  !  " 

Realizing  that  the  moment  for  action 
had  come,  the  prisoner,  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  effort,  wrenched  himself  free 
from  the  sturdy  Rip,  with  one  quick 
blow  knocked  him  into  the  gutter,  and 
sped  away  in  the  darkness. 

Rip,  however,  like  many  another  sea- 
soned toper,  clung  fast  to  the  main  idea. 
Here  was  a  running  of  the  guard,  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner.  Collecting  him- 
self, therefore,  he  took  a  horn  from  his 
belt  and  blew  a  blast  that  sent  panic  to 
the  heart  of  the  bold  fugitive. 

Taking  by-paths  and  keeping  in  the 
shadow,  the  latter  hurried  with  might 
and  main  through  the  sleeping  town,  his 
heavy  boots  making  a  crunching  sound 
upon  the  frozen  streets.  Looking  back, 
he  heard  the  murmur  of  voices,  the  rush 
of  feet ;  he  knew  the  alarm  had  been 
given. 

But  his  goal  was  almost  reached.  An 
anxious  heart  awaited  him.  A  loving 


welcome  was  assured.  His  breath  came 
quick  and  short,  his  pulse-throbs  sound- 
ed like  rumbling  thunder  in  his  curs,  he 
felt  cold  and  hot  by  turns.  What  mat- 
tered dangers  and  sufferings  endured  ? 
Was  it  not  for  her  ?  And  she  —  was 
close  at  hand  ! 

In  such  a  tumult  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing he  climbed  the  slippery  hill,  and 
stood  at  last  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Verlettenberg.  Hester  was  not  there  ! 


XXI. 

In  answer  to  a  curt  summons,  Barent 
came  reluctantly  back  from  Albany  in 
the  train  of  Milborne.  He  realized,  as 
it  seemed,  neither  the  gravity  of  his  of- 
fense nor  the  clemency  shown  him,  for 
he  stared  indifferently  when  told  that 
he  might  have  been  shot  for  a  deserter, 
and  listened  without  apparent  shame  to 
the  stern  reproof  of  his  superior.  With 
the  same  stolid  unconcern  he  accepted  a 
warm  hand-grip  from  his  rugged  chief 
when  they  met  later  in  private. 

At  another  time  he  might  have  fared 
worse.  Just  now  there  were  more  im- 
perative things  on  the  carpet  than  mat- 
ters of  petty  discipline.  Long  consulta- 
tions took  place  daily  between  Leisler 
and  his  returned  lieutenant.  They  shut 
themselves  up  for  hours  at  headquarters, 
while  an  impatient  crowd  thronged  the 
gloomy  waiting-room. 

Far  from  being  quiet,  these  closetings 
were  marked  by  every  sign  of  discord : 
shouts  of  anger,  sniffs  of  contempt, 
stamping,  and  good  round  oaths  not  a 
few  reached  the  wondering  ears  of  those 
airing  their  heels  in  the  passage.  None 
the  less,  Leisler  invariably  came  forth 
from  these  sittings  with  added  courage 
and  confidence. 

Naturally  enough,  Milborne's  argu- 
ments were  specious.  He  persuaded  his 
listener  —  it  was  no  difficult  task  — 
that  his  ill-success  at  the  English  court 
was  due  solely  to  the  chai'acter  of  his 
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envoy ;  that,  although  prejudiced,  his 
cause  was  by  no  means  lost ;  that  his 
petitions  must  still  be  read  and  would 
speak  for  themselves ;  that  Sloughter's 
appointment  was  only  a  sop  thrown  to 
the  other  side  ;  that  there  was  no  thought 
of  really  sending  him  over.  Witness 
the  long  months  which  had  intervened 
since  his  appointment,  and  still  no  news 
of  his  setting  sail. 

The  commander  took  heart  at  this. 
He  turned  back  with  fresh  energy  to  his 
work  of  levying  new  taxes,  strengthen- 
ing fortifications,  and  raising  recruits, 
daily  increasing  the  rigor  of  his  rule  as 
he  noted  signs  of  contumacy  among  the 
people,  as  he  felt  them  writhe  under  his 
heavy  hand  and  detected  in  their  sullen 
looks  hopes  of  speedy  relief  from  over 
the  water. 

Time  passed  ;  it  presently  turned  out 
that  Milborne  had  no  divine  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. One  upon  the  other's  heels  came 
two  brief  and  momentous  bits  of  news, 
two  facts  which  resolved  to  air  his  soap- 
bubble  theories  :  item :  all  Leisler's  re- 
ports, justifications,  and  petitions  had 
been  referred  by  the  king  to  the  new 
governor  and  his  council  to  pass  upon  ; 
item:  the  new  governor  himself,  fur- 
nished with  a  goodly  store  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  troops,  and  a  convoy  of 
three  fair  vessels,  had  at  last  really  set 
sail,  and  was  coming,  as  fast  as  wind  and 
wave  would  serve,  to  take  possession  of 
his  government. 

The  commander's  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings upon  hearing  this  news  will  never 
be  known.  To  this  hour  his  point  of 
view  remains  a  fruitful  theme  for  study 
and  dispute.  What  matters  it  now  ? 
Whether  he  was  upheld  by  the  serene 
faith  of  a  fatalist,  fired  by  the  blind 
infatuation  of  a  zealot,  or  nerved  by 
the  stubborn,  dogged  courage  of  a  beast 
at  bay,  the  result  remains  the  same. 
Enough  to  know  that  he  rose  to  the  cri- 
sis and  was  equal  to  it ;  that  if  a  doubt 
or  misgiving  pierced  his  breast-plate  of 
confidence  it  carried  no  panic  to  his 


heart,  nor  shook  the  firm  nerve  with 
which  he  bided  the  event. 

Such  news  could  not  be  suppressed. 
It  was  blown  abroad  upon  every  wind  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  province.  The 
result  was  quickly  seen.  Like  a  giant 
in  toils,  the  impatient  people  strained  at 
their  bonds.  From  highest  to  lowest  all 
felt  a  strange  stir  in  their  blood.  An 
ominous  cloud  of  revolution  loomed  in 
the  west.  The  poison  of  anarchy  float- 
ed in  the  air.  Work  was  given  over, 
trade  neglected ;  placemen  quaked  in 
their  shoes,  household  discipline  was  re- 
laxed, saucy  slaves  went  unwhipped. 
Even  the  immaculate  stoops  grew  dusty, 
and  the  shining  brass  knockers,  the  pride 
of  every  Dutch  vrouw's  heart,  lost  their 
brightness. 

Outside  the  walls,  the  overjoyed  ex- 
iles, hearing  in  their  retreat  of  the 
promised  deliverance,  came  flocking  to 
the  gates,  awaiting  the  signal  to  rush  in. 
The  country  districts  reechoed  with  ru- 
mors of  risings  and  riots.  On  every 
hand,  from  every  side,  low  grumblings 
of  fear  and  hate  swelled  day  by  day 
into  a  sullen  and  universal  roar  of  exe- 
cration. 

As  yet,  however,  rebellion  but  showed 
its  teeth  and  spent  itself  in  noise.  Not 
the  hardiest  dared  lift  hand  in  actual 
revolt  while  yonder  in  the  fort  sat  that 
man,  watchful,  unintimidated,  ready  with 
swift  might  to  crush  out  the  first  show 
of  insubordination. 

Thus  in  harrowing  suspense  days  and 
nights  wore  on.  That  cloud  yonder  in  the 
west  began  to  look  fleet  and  sheer  as  a 
phantom,  those  soaring  hopes  of  the  ex- 
iles to  come  fluttering  down  like  tailless 
kites.  What  meant  the  delay?  For 
weeks  the  little  fleet  had  been  overdue. 
Still  the  vaporous  horizon  was  unbroken 
by  a  sail,  and  the  mysterious  voices  of 
the  ocean  in  their  sighings,  soughings, 
thunderings,  brought  no  tidings  of  its 
fate. 

In  such  distraction  all  the  humdrum 
routine  of  life  came  to  a  stand-still,  like 
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the  whirring  machinery  in  a  factory 
upon  the  shutting  off  of  motive  power. 
Living  became  simply  waiting.  One  oc- 
cupation alone  went  on,  steadily,  regu- 
larly, without  let  or  interruption  :  the 
roll-call  from  the  fort  still  sounded  forth 
upon  the  prick  of  the  hour,  and  the  train- 
bands went  through  their  daily  drill. 

At  last,  one  lowering  morning,  as  the 
commander  sat  before  his  table  at  head- 
quarters giving  orders  for  the  day,  there 
came  a  gasping  messenger  with  tidings  of 
three  vessels  anchored  off  Sandy  Hook. 

The  convoys !  —  but  the  leader  of 
the  fleet,  the  frigate  Archangel,  which 
bore  his  Excellency,  where  was  she  ? 
None  could  tell.  Worthy  Lieutenant 
Ingoldsby  could  only  say  that  he  had 
parted  company  with  her  in  a  gale,  and 
that  he  expected  her  hourly  to  arrive. 
Meantime,  what  was  to  be  said  to  the 
good  lieutenant  ?  Never  since  he  came 
to  power  had  Leisler  been  so  at  a  loss. 
He  took  time  to  consider.  Fateful  mo- 
ments !  While  he  waited  others  moved. 
He  still  sat  pondering  the  matter  when 
news  came  that  Van  Cortlandt  and 
Philipse  had  already  slipped  down  the 
harbor  to  greet  and  welcome  the  stran- 
ger. He  started  to  his  feet  as  if  with 
a  futile  movement  to  intercept  them. 
Too  late :  for  once  he  had  been  found 
wanting ;  for  once  his  enemies  had  scored 
a  point.  One  little  lapse,  one  moment 
of  indecision,  and  the  whole  course  of 
history  is  changed  to  the  end  of  time. 
Of  what  avail  now  to  send  off  the  per- 
functory greeting  and  half-hearted  offer 
of  hospitality  which  Milborne  insists 
upon  ?  He  submits,  but  knows  it  is  in 
vain.  His  enemies  have  had  a  hearing  ; 
the  ears  of  the  new-comer  are  already 
stuffed  with  calumnies.  His  case  is  pre- 
judged. 

Proof !  Here  it  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  messenger,  a  saucy  rascal,  from  In- 
goldsby, demanding  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  fort. 

Behold  the  hand  of  his  enemies  al- 
ready !  But  they  shall  miss  their  ex- 


pected triumph.  Like  a  lion  aroused 
from  his  lair,  the  outraged  man  roared 
in  defiance. 

What  followed  is  well  known.  The 
record  of  those  days  glows  still  in  letters 
of  fire  upon  pages  of  history  as  familiar 
as  they  are  famous. 

Day  and  night  the  commander  stood 
at  his  post,  eating  and  sleeping  within 
the  fort.  Without  a  thought  of  retreat 
or  concession  he  braced  himself  for  the 
struggle. 

Meantime,  the  family  in  the  Strand 
were  left  to  themselves,  for  Cobus  was 
with  his  father.  Ignorant,  for  the  most 
part,  of  what  was  going  on,  having  only 
a  vague  sense  of  some  impending  calam- 
ity, they  sat  and  awaited  the  result. 

Vrouw  Leisler  gave  vent  to  her  anx- 
iety in  a  formula  of  lamentation  which 
through  constant  repetition  had  lost  sig- 
nificance and  degenerated  into  an  un- 
heeded whine,  wherewith  she  relieved 
her  stuffed  bosom  and  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  her  daily  tasks.  Hester  was, 
in  reality,  little  disturbed.  These  crises, 
in  truth,  had  come  to  be  an  old  story. 
At  intervals,  ever  since  her  father  had 
had  to  do  with  public  affairs,  there  had 
been  these  recurring  threats  of  disaster 
and  ruin.  With  so  little  real  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  how  could  she  distin- 
guish this  case  from  others  ? 

Besides,  she  had  her  own  affairs  to 
think  of,  and  food  enough  for  thought 
they  gave  her.'  Where  was  Steenie  in 
all  this  time  ?  Why  had  she  heard 
nothing  more  from  Tryntie  ?  In  the 
midst  of  these  speculations  and  won- 
derings  there  came  to  her  ears  a  rumor 
with  a  whole  train  of  alarming  possibili- 
ties. Barent  had  returned  ! 

Her  father,  then,  had  kept  his  word. 
One  half  his  threat  was  already  fulfilled. 
She  grew  cold  at  the  thought.  Old 
fears  started  into  life.  Mary  —  Mary ! 
Directly  uprose  the  figure  of  that  dumb 
bride,  that  cheerless  wedding,  that  night 
of  tempest,  and  her  sister's  white  face 
vanishing  in  the  gloom. 
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To  whom  else  speak  of  all  this  ?  She 
must  needs  go  again  to  Catalina.  De- 
spite public  orders  that  women  and  chil- 
dren should  keep  shut  up  at  home,  she 
sallied  forth.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  idle  men  gathered  in  groups,  all 
busily  talking  and  disputing,  with  now 
and  then  a  bolder  one  haranguing  his 
fellows. 

In  the  dock  she  came  upon  the  crier 
reading  a  proclamation.  The  crowd 
blocked  her  way  ;  she  listened  perforce. 
The  commander  warned  all  honest  peo- 
ple against  the  new-comers,  a  party  of 
Papists  and  disaffected  persons  who  had 
fled  from  their  own  country  with  good 
reason,  and  come  hither  with  forged  cre- 
dentials and  commissions,  and  impudent- 
ly taken  possession  of  the  Stadthuys. 
He  warned  good  citizens  to  give  them 
no  credence,  yield  them  no  aid  or  com- 
fort, nor  hold  any  parleyings  with  them. 

Listening  with  half  an  ear  to  this  fa- 
miliar phraseology,  and  getting  no  sense 
of  the  gist  of  the  proclamation,  Hester 
pushed  through  the  crowd  and  went  her 
way. 

Sounding  the  knocker  at  Dr.  Staats's, 
she  was  astonished  to  see  the  slave  peer 
timorously  through  the  upper  half  of 
the  Dutch  door  before  opening  to  ad- 
mit her.  Having  seated  herself  upon  a 
bench  in  the  hall  while  the  woman  went 
to  find  Catalina,  Hester  was  presently 
conscious  of  a  hum  of  voices  close  at 
hand.  It  proved  to  be  Dr.  Staats  and 
another  talking  in  the  parlor.  The  door 
was  open,  and  she  listened  without 
choice.  From  their  deep  tones  and 
rapid  utterance  it  was  evident  they  were 
much  in  earnest. 

"  Know  you  where  the  king's  troops 
are  quartered  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  They  are  fortified  in  the  Stadthuys." 

"There  will  be  trouble,"  in  an  omi- 
nous tone. 

"  Surely  he  will  give  way." 

"  I  doubt  him  ;  he  is  more  rabid  than 
ever.  'T  was  but  yesterday  he  sent 
forth  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 


British  soldiers  to  walk  the  streets, — 
mark  ye,  Mynheer  Beekman,  his  Majes- 
ty's own  troops  ;  he  would  keep  them 
cooped  up." 

"  What  hopes  he  to  gain  by  such 
high-handed  doings  ?  " 

"  To  drive  them  out  !  He  says,  as 
they  cannot  show  credentials,  they  have 
no  right  here  till  his  Excellency  arrives, 
which  "  — 

"  Poh  !  't  is  Milborne's  talk  that,  you 
may  be  sure,"  broke  in  Mynheer  Beek- 
man impatiently ;  "  he  is  a  braying  Eng- 
lish ass !  These  men  in  the  Stadthuys 
are  the  lieutenant-governor  and  secretary 
appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  these  troops 
are  sent  by  the  king  to  establish  the 
new  government :  to  resist  them  "  — 

"  Is  sheer  madness  !  " 

"  He  must  be  reasoned  with." 

"  As  well  reason  with  a  beast ;  he 
flies  into  a  rage  at  the  least  word  of  op- 
position." 

"  Beast  let  him  be,  it  must  be  done," 
repeated  Beekman  firmly.  "  This  course 
he  is  taking  is  treason.  We  are  known 
as  his  advisers ;  we  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  it ;  moreover,  the  peace  of  the 
town  and  the  lives  of  innocent  men  are 
at  stake." 

"  'T  will  be  «like  entering  a  lion's 
den,"  said  Staats  hesitatingly. 

"  And  if  it  were  a  very  lion,  no  choice 
is  left  us.  Come  !  will  you  go  ?  To- 
morrow it  may  be  too  late." 

A  stir,  a  movement  as  of  something 
close  at  hand  in  the  air,  drew  the  listen- 
er's notice.  Raising  her  eyes,  she  saw 
reflected  from  a  mirror  on  the  opposite 
wall  a  slight  figure  in  soft  draperies, 
bent  forward,  with  head  canted  upon  one 
side  and  claw-like  hands  extended  in  an 
attitude  of  tense  attention.  Hester  ut- 
tered an  exclamation,  and  the  reflection 
glided  noiselessly  out  of  the  mirror. 

Presently  the  slave  came  back  with 
word  that  Catalina  could  not  be  found. 
Hester  did  not  note  the  woman's  falter- 
ing manner ;  she  was  scarcely  disap- 
pointed. Her  thoughts  had  taken  a  new 
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direction.  She  remembered  now  the 
proclamation  in  connection  with  these 
words  still  sounding  in  her  ears.  Here 
was  a  crisis  of  a  new  sort.  There  might 
be  war.  Far  from  thinking  such  a  re- 
sult deplorable,  she  regarded  it  with 
equanimity  ;  it  opened  up  a  whole  new 
world  of  chances,  by  some  of  which  the 
ugly  old  stumbling-blocks  might  be  cast 
from  her  path,  and  some  short  sunny  by- 
way to  happiness  revealed. 

Several  days  passed.  She  heard  noth- 
ing but  the  vague  and  conflicting  reports 
brought  in  by  the  servants  from  the 
streets  ;  the  suspense  was  almost  intol- 
erable. 

One  morning  she  went  out  upon  the 
stoop,  to  see  if  anything  could  be  picked 
up  from  the  passers-by.  A  slave  was 
loitering  in  front  of  the  door.  Upon 
her  appearance  he  quickly  handed  her  a 
note  and  disappeared.  She  opened  it 
eagerly  ;  whatever  the  contents,  they  set 
her  thoughts  flying  and  her  pulses  bound- 
ing in  a  tremor  of  anticipation. 

In  the  midst  of  her  agitation  came  a 
squad  of  soldiers  from  the  fort  with  a 
message  to  Vrouw  Leisler  from  her  im- 
perious spouse,  bidding  the  good  dame 
get  together  her  chattels  and  remove  at 
once,  bag  and  baggage,  $o  the  fort ;  the 
soldiers  were  to  wait  and  escort  her. 

Instinctively  Hester  clutched  the  let- 
ter in  her  bosom.  Incapable  of  counsel 
or  comfort,  she  stared  stupidly  at  her 
mother,  while  that  distracted  woman  ran 
hither  and  thither,  bawling  contradic- 
tory orders  to  the  panic-stricken  slaves, 
and  bewailing  the  absence  of  Mary  and 
Cobus. 

Striving  in  her  bewilderment  to  de- 
cide upon  her  own  course  of  action, 
Hester  listened  mechanically  to  the 
soldiers  on  the  stoop. 

"  Will  it  come  to  blows,  think  ye  ?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  and  straightway, 
too." 

"  But  they  yonder  may  give  way." 

"  That  will  they  not,  nor  budge  a 
foot." 


"Then  will  he  drive  them  out  like 
dogs." 

•'Wei  zoo,  they  have  had  warning. 
Bully  Joost  went  an  hour  ago  to  bid 
them  lay  down  arms  and  begone,  or  bide 
the  consequence." 

"  But  think  ye  he  will  fire  ?  " 

"  The  guns  are  loaded,  I  tell  ye." 

"  And  pointed,  too  ?  " 

"  He  gives  them  till  nightfall." 

"  Lieve  Hemel !  " 

Like  words  heard  in  a  nightmare,  this 
talk  sounded  unnatural  and  awful.  Had 
the  crisis  then  come,  and  so  soon  ?  Was 
war  indeed  at  hand  ?  Uncertain  what 
of  good  or  ill  it  might  bode  to  her,  Hes- 
ter was  filled  with  a  vague  dread,  and 
turned  with  willing  hand  but  wandering 
thoughts  to  help  her  mother.  And  in 
good  time ;  poor  Vrouw  Leisler  was 
well-nigh  at  her  wits'  end.  Never  be- 
fore in  her  peaceful  life  had  she  faced 
such  an  emergency. 

To  pack  up  and  move  the  household 
gear  gathered  during  a  long  married 
life,  to  do  it  at  a  moment's  warning  and 
as  it  were  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
was  a  task  far  beyond  any  powers  Nature 
had  given  her.  Straightway  her  good 
sense  and  clear  housewifely  judgment 
flew  to  the  winds.  She  yielded  to  panic. 
Without  plan,  choice,  or  system,  she  sent 
the  frightened  slaves  to  bring  her  most 
precious  belongings  to  the  ground-floor, 
where  they  were  thrown  pell-mell :  heavy 
bureaus,  sofas,  bedsteads,  mirrors,  fea- 
ther-beds, china,  glass,  silver,  linen,  fire- 
irons,  all  piled  in  hopeless  confusion, 
while  the  smoke  from  the  smouldering 
logs  in  the  fireplace,  driven  about  by 
counter-drafts  and  mingled  with  clouds 
of  dust,  filled  the  house  to  suffocation. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  soldiers  out- 
side became  clamorous  for  haste.  In 
despair  the  poor  huysvrouw  gave  the 
word,  and  the  rough  troopers  began  load- 
ing her  cherished  goods  with  scant  cere- 
mony upon  the  ox-carts  without. 

Meantime,  the  brief  spring  twilight 
was  on  the  wane  ;  a  fierce  wind  blew  out 
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its  flickering  candle  in  the  west.  This, 
it  would  seem,  was  the  signal  Hester 
had  been  awaiting.  With  a  cloak 
thrown  over  her  head,  she  stole  into  the 
garden.  The  house  behind  her  resound- 
ed with  uproar,  —  the  shouts  and  oaths 
of  the  troopers,  the  running  back  and 
forth  of  slaves,  the  slamming  of  doors, 
and  the  intermittent  bewailings  of 
Vrouw  Leisler. 

Hester  went  straight  to  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  where  some  tall  cherry-trees 
made  a  mass  of  shadow.  Scarcely  had 
she  arrived  when  a  tall  figure  leaped 
over  the  wall.  Directly  the  two  were 
folded  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  It  is  you  !  " 

«  Hester !  " 

"  Oh,  I  feared  you  might  never  come 
back." 

"  I  have  come  at  last." 

"  But*will  you  stay  ?  " 

"  With  God's  help  !  " 

"  Oh,  what  will  become  of  me,  else  ?  " 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

«  He  "  — 

"  What  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  to  do  with  me  as  with 
Mary." 

"  He  would  marry  you  to  another  ?  " 

"  To  yonder  junker  from  Albany." 

"Never!" 


"  He  swears  it  shall  be  done." 

"  Never  while  I  live  !  But  have  no 
fear,  sweetheart.  His  day  is  almost 
done  :  the  new  governor  is  at  hand  and 
hourly  expected  in  town,  and  then  he 
will  be  driven  out  of  his  kennel  yon- 
der." 

"  There  will  be  no  war,  then  ?  " 

"  War !  poh !  A  war  of  words,  per- 
haps, but  that  is  all.  He  barks,  but  he 
dare  not  bite  ;  this  talk  of  war  is  only  to 
scare  the  people  and  keep  them  under." 

"  Hester  !  Hester  !  "  The  voice  of 
Vrouw  Leisler  was  heard  frantically  call- 
ing from  the  house.  "  Hester  !  where 
are  you  ?  We  must  go  —  Hester  !  " 

The  servants  and  slaves  joined  in  the 
cry.  They  were  coming  to  search  the 
garden.  Their  footsteps  could  be  heard 
approaching. 

With  a  rapturous  embrace  the  two 
were  taking  leave,  when  a  rumbling 
sound  like  distant  thunder  broke  upon 
the  air. 

The  junker  stood  as  if  petrified,  mut- 
tering through  his  set  teeth. 

"  The  madman  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  He  has  dared  to  do  it !  " 

«  What  ?  " 

"  He  has  fired  upon  the  Stadthuys !  " 

"  Then  the  war  is  begun  !  " 

Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner. 


A  NON-COMBATANT'S  WAR  REMINISCENCES. 


NOTHING  can  be  counted  trivial  which 
throws  any  light  on  that  great  epoch- 
making  event,  our  civil  war.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  whatever  serves  in  any 
degree  to  illustrate  the  conduct  and 
spirit  of  the  South  in  that  conflict. 
From  various  obvious  causes  which  need 
not  now  be  referred  to,  her  part  in  the 
mighty  struggle  is  less  thoroughly  known 
than  that  of  the  North.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  trustworthy  information  on 
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this  subject,  though  conveyed  in  recitals 
of  incidents  in  themselves  not  very  im- 
portant, must  have  a  permanent  interest 
and  value. 

Enough  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  many  things  of  a  some- 
what private  and  personal  character, 
which  could  not  prudently  have  been 
made  public  at  a  much  earlier  moment. 
They  can  now  be  printed  large  without 
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risk  of  being  misunderstood,  exciting  pas- 
sion, or  giving  pain.  The  healing  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  allayed 
sensitiveness,  rectified  rash  and  errone- 
ous judgments,  and  prepared  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  listen  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness to  simple  narratives  of  the  truth. 

A  word  may  be  allowed  in  explanation 
of  the  writer's  peculiar  position  during 
the  war,  and  of  the  views  which  will 
be  more  than  hinted  at  in  these  rem- 
iniscences. Northern  -  born,  inheriting 
Northern  traditions,  and  with  a  North- 
ern education,  I  was  also  largely  identi- 
fied with  the  South.  A  resident  there 
from  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  had  natu- 
rally given  to  her  numerous  hostages  of 
fidelity.  Marriage  relations,  pecuniary 
interests,  gratitude  for  generous  appre- 
ciation, and  the  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship, stretching  through  several  States, 
pledged  me  to  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
whatever  touched  her  welfare.  Assum- 
ing my  character  to  be  fairly  well  bal- 
anced, it  was  thus  nearly  inevitable  that 
at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  my  mind 
and  heart  should  be  divided.  In  point 
of  fact  this  was  precisely  my  condition. 
I  was  wholly  on  neither  side,  partly  on 
both  sides.  I  admitted  that  the  South 
had  wrongs  to  complain  of,  but  was  ut- 
terly out  of  sympathy  with  her  passion- 
ate temper  and  proposed  methods  of 
redress.  After  a  moment  of  wavering 
indecision,  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
whole  Southern  spirit  and  policy  became 
positive  and  deep,  and  my  leaning  to- 
ward the  North  steadily  grew  with  the 
advancing  conflict,  until  I  welcomed  with 
all  my  heart  the  triumph  of  the  Union 
arms  and  the  extinction  of  slavery.  I 
never  uttered  more  cordial  words  than 
when  I  said  to  my  own  servants,  "  Go, 
—  you  are  free."  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that,  with  these  convictions  and  feel- 
ings, my  position  was  anomalous,  diffi- 
cult, and  in  a  qualified  sense  painfully 
false.  I  was  far,  however,  from  being 
alone  in  this  contradictory  and  trying 
situation.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not 


a  few  of  my  best  friends,  who  shared  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  my  own  divided 
views  and  sentiments,  developed  in  a  di- 
rection just  opposite  to  my  own.  From 
being  almost  rebels  to  the  embryo  Con- 
federacy, they  subsequently  became  its 
ardent  friends  and  self-sacrificing  sup- 
porters. Doubtless  they  were  just  as 
honest  in  their  process  of  evolution  as  I 
claim  to  have  been  in  mine. 

When  the  war  began  I  was  the  happy 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
the  very  heart  and  centre  of  secession. 
Perhaps,  speaking  with  strict  accuracy, 
Columbia  rather  than  Charleston  should 
be  styled  the  centre  of  that  movement. 
Indeed,  the  latter  city  had  often  been 
regarded  by  the  State  at  large  as  some- 
what Laodicean  in  her  disunion  zeal. 
She  was  suspected  of  being  too  much 
in  selfish  touch  with  the  great  outside 
world  of  commerce  to  allow  her  thor- 
oughly to  appreciate  the  secession  gos- 
pel. Practically,  however,  the  sinister 
distinction  of  leading  in  the  disruption 
of  the  country  fell  to  Charleston.  Right 
there,  in  truth,  the  Union  was  dissolved 
in  the  split  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1860. 

One  of  the  features  of  that  memorable 
convention  was  the  skill  and  efficiency 
of  Caleb  Gushing  as  its  presiding  officer. 
I  have  never  seen  his  equal  in  such  a 
position.  No  tangle  of  parliamentary 
questions  for  a  moment  confused  his 
clear  and  incisive  intelligence.  During 
his  brief  absence  from  the  chair,  the 
body,  under  the  hand  of  an  incompetent 
vice-president,  got  itself  into  a  snarl, 
from  which  extrication  seemed  impossi- 
ble. It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  soon 
and  how  easily,  on  Mr.  Cushing's  re- 
sumption of  his  place,  the  knots  were 
untied  and  orderly  progress  was  re- 
stored. Another  noteworthy  incident 
of  the  convention  was  the  courage,  rising 
even  to  audacity,  displayed  by  Benja- 
min F.  Butler.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Platform,  he  found 
himself  in  a  minority  of  one,  and  so  had 
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the  privilege  of  leading  off  in  the  or- 
der of  speech-making.  It  was  palpable 
that  on  rising  to  his  task  he  fronted 
an  audience  not  merely  unsympathetic, 
but  frowningly  hostile.  Nevertheless,  he 
bated  not  a  jot  of  free  and  jaunty  confi- 
dence. He  literally  flung  defiance  at  his 
auditors.  When,  at  one  point  in  his 
speech,  a  drunken  member  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  interrupted  him  with  the 
shout,  "  Niggers  can  vote  in  Boston  !  " 
the  retort  came  quick  and  fatal  as  light- 
ning :  "  Yes,  they  can,  and  with  no  blud- 
geon of  a  Baltimore  Plug  Ugly  held  over 
their  heads  !  "  The  response  extorted 
applause  even  from  the  orator's  foes. 
The  two  really  great  speeches  of  the 
convention,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, were  delivered  by  Senator  Pugh,  of 
Ohio,  on  the  Douglas  side,  and  William 
L.  Yancey,  the  champion  of  secession. 
In  point  of  logical  force  and  real  ability, 
Pugh's  speech  was  the  higher  effort, 
but  grace,  brilliancy,  and  passionate  ar- 
dor, aided  by  an  exceptionally  fine  voice 
and  manner,  made  Yancey's  the  more 
effective.  When  at  last  the  conven- 
tion went  to  pieces,  I  groaned  in  spirit, 
exclaiming,  "  The  country  is  ruined ! " 
So  little  do  we  know.  In  truth,  those 
were  the  first  throes  of  the  country's 
new  birth. 

During  the  months  of  the  succeeding 
campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  and  up  to  the  calling  of  the 
convention  that  declared  South  Carolina 
an  independent  State,  we  lived  in  an 
electrical  atmosphere,  throbbing  with  ex- 
citement. Eveiybody  had  a  vague  sense 
that  momentous  events  were  impending. 
To  most  they  were  events  fraught  with 
triumph  and  prosperity.  To  me  they 
threatened  immeasurable  disaster.  For 
a  while  all  was  uncertainty  and  conjec- 
ture in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  pre- 
cise policy  that  would  be  adopted  in 
case  of  Lincoln's  election.  One  day, 
meeting  on  the  street  the  Hon.  A.  G. 
Magrath,  United  States  Circuit  judge, 
a  most  courtly  and  charming  gentleman, 


I  said  to  him,  "  Judge,  what  is  to  be 
the  outcome  of  all  this  talk  about  seces- 
sion in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election  ?  " 
"  Sir,"  was  his  prompt  and  positive  an- 
swer, "  South  Carolina  will  secede  !  " 
The  remark  impressed  me  very  deeply, 
as  I  knew  Judge  Magrath,  United  States 
official  though  he  was,  must  be  in  the 
secrets  of  those  who  were  controlling 
Southern  affairs.  A  few  months  later, 
in  his  courtroom,  he  dramatically  cast 
aside  his  judicial  robe,  and  stepped  down 
from  his  high  seat.  It  was  Judge  Ma- 
grath's  painful  honor  to  be  governor  of 
South  Carolina  when  Sherman  marched 
through  the  State  and  the  Confederacy 
vanished  into  thin  air. 

I  have  said  that  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  the  excitement,  which 
was  kept  at  white  heat,  was  the  excite- 
ment of  hopeful  and  confident  enthu- 
siasm. No  doubts  as  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause  or  its  successful  issue 
repressed  their  exuberant  spirits.  The 
future  was  rosy  with  the  promise  of  a 
new  era  for  the  South.  Cotton,  real 
but  wronged  king,  was  to  get  his  own 
at  last.  The  world  would  now  pay  trib- 
ute to  him,  —  a  tribute  hitherto  stolen 
by  the  populous,  unscrupulous,  greedy 
North.  Charleston,  long  fretted  by  the 
conviction  that  she  had  been  kept  by 
New  York  from  her  rightful  heritage 
of  preeminence,  was  to  be  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  western 
continent.  At  one  moment  of  the  strug- 
gle, the  accession  of  Maryland  to  the 
Confederacy  was  by  some  regarded  with 
disfavor,  from  the  apprehension  that 
Baltimore  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
to  Charleston.  Slavery,  freed  from  the 
exasperating  and  damaging  agitations 
to  which  it  had  long  been  subject,  was 
to  obtain  guarantees  of  everlasting  secu- 
rity, and  have  ample  room  for  indefi- 
nite expansion.  Indeed,  there  were  not 
wanting  fanatics  who  expected  to  conquer 
the  North  and  reconstruct  the  Union, 
with  slavery  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
entire  country.  One  of  the  most  intel- 
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ligent  and  influential  physicians  of  the 
city  seriously  assured  me,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  within  ten  years  the  South 
would  plant  slavery  in  every  State  of 
the  old  Union. 

There  were,  however,  not  a  few  cool 
heads  and  sad  hearts  that  saw  and  felt 
things  more  clearly  and  truly.  In  their 
opinion,  a  wild  frenzy  had  seized  the 
Southern  mind,  and  the  future  could 
bring  nothing  but  calamity.  In  the  es- 
timate of  such  calm  reasoners,  the  first 
hostile  shot  would  sound  the  doom  of 
slavery.  It  was  an  institution  that  could 
not  endure  the  stress  and  convulsion  of 
war.  What  else  might  come,  who  could 
tell  ?  Foremost  among  these  sad  dis- 
sentients was  that  able,  brilliant,  mag- 
nanimous lawyer,  easily  and  long  the 
head  of  the  South  Carolina  bar,  James 
L.  Petigru.  For  some  years  I  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  his  in  Broad  Street. 
and  though  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  him  was  very  slight,  I  had  learned 
to  cherish  a  high  admiration  for  him. 
He  was  always  on  the  side  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  kindness.  If  any  poor, 
suspected,  or  maltreated  stranger  need- 
ed a  friend,  Mr.  Petigru  was  ready  to 
throw  over  him  the  cloak  of  his  great 
reputation.  Advanced  now  in  years, 
and  for  a  long  time  out  of  relation 
to  the  controlling  political  views  of  his 
native  State,  he  could  do  nothing  in 
this  new  exigency,  and  attempted  noth- 
ing. But  though  he  took  no  public 
stand,  it  was  well  understood  that  in  pri- 
vate he  gave  free  vent  to  very  vigorous 
expressions  of  sorrow,  wrath,  and  de- 
spair over  what  was  going  on  about  him. 
Another  gentleman,  of  high  character 
and  varied  accomplishments,  who  kept  a 
cool  head  and  "  saw  straight  and  clear  " 
amidst  the  raging  storm,  was  the  Hon. 
George  S.  Bryan.  A  little  mot  of  his, 
dropped  in  a  chance  conversation,  has 
stuck  in  my  memory  ever  since.  We 
were  speaking  of  a  certain  convention, 
and  interchanging  congratulations  that 
it  had  adjourned.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr. 


Bryan,  with  sad  significance,  "  but  the 
press  never  adjourns." 

Mr.  Petigru  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  mem- 
bers, I  believe,  of  the  vestry  of  old  St. 
Michael's  Church,  and  one  Sunday,  when 
the  rector  omitted  the  usual  prayer  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  they 
both  rose  and  left  the  house.  The  inci- 
dent made  a  genuine  sensation. 

There  were  of  course  many  who  more 
or  less  definitely  shared  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  these  distinguished  citi- 
zens. Quite  a  number  of  merchants  of 
Northern  origin,  while  unfeignedly  at- 
tached to  the  South,  were  as  truly  loyal 
in  their  hearts  as  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
himself. 

Among  the  few  and  far-between  na- 
tive Union  men  of  Charleston,  I  knew 
one  in  particular  —  a  Hebrew  gentleman 
—  whose  devotion  to  the  old  flag  was 
ardent  to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  I  be- 
lieve he  actually  enjoyed  the  pinching 
severities  of  the  blockade  because  of  the 
punishment  it  inflicted  on  those  who  had 
provoked  it.  There  was  scarcely  any 
conceivable  sacrifice  which  he  would  not 
have  welcomed  in  serving  the  Union 
cause.  It  is  my  impression  that  in  the 
process  of  reconstruction  he  strangely 
failed  to  receive  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment any  substantial  recognition. 
Through  all  those  days  the  small  minor- 
ity, of  which  this  gentleman  was  an  ex- 
treme member,  had  to  preserve  silence, 
or  utter  themselves  in  a  cautiously  guard- 
ed secrecy.  Nothing  short  of  a  martyr 
spirit  would  have  warranted  these  men 
in  speaking  out  plainly. 

The  Secession  Convention,  which  as- 
sembled in  Columbia  in  the  winter  of 
1860-61,  adjourned  to  Charleston,  and 
held  its  sessions  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
on  Broad  Street.  I  had  no  heart  to 
witness  its  foregone  deliberations,  and 
was  present  at  only  one  of  those  ses- 
sions. It  was  an  uncommonly  fine-look- 
ing bodyof  men,  and  they  transacted 
their  revolutionary  business  with  perfect 
decorum  and  dignity.  With  the  passage 
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of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  the  bustle 
of  serious  preparation  for  probable  war 
began  in  earnest.  Soldiers  poured  into 
Charleston  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  city  was  full  of  martial  sounds 
and  sights.  In  that  dismal,  hurly-burly 
winter  of  1860-61  events  traveled  apace. 
Anderson's  abandonment  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  transfer  of 
his  little  force  to  Fort  Sumter,  produced 
a  great  impression.  It  was  felt  that  this 
movement  had  a  very  grave  significance. 
At  last  in  April  all  things  were  ripe  and 
ready  for  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama, 
—  the  bombardment  of  Sumter.  The 
people  at  large  were  not  informed  pre- 
cisely when  this  attack  was  to  occur,  but 
they  knew  it  was  coming,  and  there  was 
a  vague,  uneasy  sense  among  them  that 
it  was  near.  On  the  evening  preceding 
that  event  I  was  at  my  regular  Thurs- 
day prayer-meeting,  and  after  service  it 
was  talked  over  as  being  imminent.  I 
went  to  my  bed  that  night  in  a  nervous, 
troubled  frame.  About  half  past  four 
the  next  morning  the  report  of  a  cannon 
startled  me  from  my  shallow  sleep,  and 
I  flew  to  my  attic,  whose  window  com- 
manded a  partial  view  of  the  harbor. 
Sure  enough,  the  dance  of  death  had 
begun.  I  could  see  the  glare  of  rockets 
and  hear  the  bombs  bursting  over  the 
fortress.  On  that  fateful  morning  I 
made  the  following  entry  in  my  diary  : 

"  April  12,  1861.  The  day  of  doom 
has  come :  the  beginning  of  the  end  is 
reached.  I  was  awakened  this  morning 
by  the  booming  of  guns  from  the  harbor. 
Our  forces  opened  on  Fort  Sumter  at  half 
past  four  o'clock,  and  from  that  hour  to 
the  present  moment,  eight  o'clock,  there 
has  been  a  steady  though  not  very  vig- 
orous bombardment.  It  is  thought  that 
Anderson  has  not  fired  yet  in  return,  at 
least  not  more  than  once  or  twice.  A 
fleet  is  reported  outside,  though  we  have 
no  certain  information." 

Immediately  after  a  hurried  breakfast 
I  went  down  town,  and  took  my  place  in 
the  vast  throng  that  lined  the  wliarves, 


gazing  upon  the  strange  and,  to  me,  aw- 
ful scene.  The  people  were  quiet,  and 
seemed  to  realize  somewhat  that  very 
serious  work  was  in  progress  before  them. 
Girdled  by  batteries  that  kept  up  a  con- 
stant pounding  upon  him,  Anderson  re- 
plied in  what  we  thought  a  rather  languid 
way.  Outside  the  harbor,  the  vessels 
of  the  relieving  fleet  were  now  in  view, 
and  to  those  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the 
beleaguered  fortress  these  apparent  daw- 
dlers were  not  a  pretty  sight.  I  suppose 
it  was  all  right,  but  I  have  never  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  spirit  of  Farragut 
would  not  have  found  some  way  to  take 
a  hand  in  that  one-sided  contest.  The 
day  closed  amidst  exaggerated  rumors 
of  bloody  work  done  in  the  fort  by  the 
Confederate  guns.  The  scenes  of  Fri- 
day were  renewed  Saturday  morning, 
with  variations.  About  two  p.  M.,  — 
perhaps  earlier,  —  while  standing  on  a 
wharf  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  gen- 
tleman already  mentioned,  I  observed 
a  sudden  volume  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  fort.  "  It 's  all  over  with  poor  An- 
derson," I  exclaimed  ;  "  the  fort  is  on 
fire  !  "  "  Don't  you  be  afraid,"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  burst  of  confidence ;  "  he 's 
heating  his  shot,  and  he  'II  give  it  to 
them  presently  "  But  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triot was  far  too  sanguine.  I  stayed 
late  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  observe 
a  white  flag  fluttering  from  the  rampart 
of  Sumter,  and  then  turned  sadly  home- 
ward. I  did  not  wait  for  the  landing  of 
a  boat  which  could  be  seen  approaching, 
and  which  I  knew  must  be  coming  to 
settle  the  terms  of  surrender.  Here 
ended,  or  opened,  according  to  our  point 
of  view,  the  first  chapter  of  the  great 
rebellion. 

Preparations  for  the  struggle,  about 
the  certainty  and  gravity  of  which  no 
doubts  now  remained,  were  at  once  re- 
doubled. Every  day  incidents  of  startling 
significance  were  reported.  Accounts  of 
the  impression  made  upon  the  North  by 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter  and  the  sur- 
render of  Anderson  were  read  with  miu- 
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gled  curiosity,  wonder,  and  scorn.  The 
Baltimore  riot,  in  connection  with  the 
transit  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment 
through  that  city,  increased  the  popular 
confidence  as  to  the  certainty  of  dissen- 
sions and  uprisings  at  the  North.  The 
hattle  of  Bull  Run,  not  unnaturally,  car- 
ried this  confidence  to  the  pitch  of  in- 
toxication. Though  the  blockade  grew 
tighter,  and  prices  rose,  and  the  North 
betrayed  no  sign  of  weakening  in  its 
purpose,  the  general  ardor  and  assurance 
were  unabated.  What  little  freedom  of 
expression  had  been  previously  allowed 
disappeared,  and  doubters  and  croakers 
were  abashed  into  prudent  silence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  the  war  came 
close  to  us.  The  sacred  soil  of  South 
Carolina  had  been  invaded  at  its  most 
sacred  point.  Port  Royal  harbor  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  chiv- 
alry of  Beaufort  District,  including  the 
famous  fighters  of  Bluffton,  had  fled,  not 
a  few  of  them,  to  Charleston.  Planters 
from  all  the  islands  hurried  their  negroes 
to  the  crowded  city.  Things  began  to 
look  very  threatening  and  dismal.  At 
this  moment  a  new  horror  burst  upon 
us.  Turning  to  my  diary,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry :  — 

"December  12, 1861.  An  awful  calam- 
ity has  fallen  on  the  city.  In  the  midst 
of  war  and  with  foes  all  around  us,  a 
terrible  and  irresistible  foe  has  sprung 
up  in  our  own  bosom.  Last  night  a 
fire  broke  out  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
raged  with  incredible  fury  all  night,  and 
is  now  (at  two  P.  M.)  probably  still  burn- 
ing, though  under  control.  Nearly  a 
fifth  part  of  the  city,  I  should  say,  is 
in  ruins.  The  fire  has  swept  from  the 
Cooper  to  the  Ashley,  consuming  many 
noble  and  costly  edifices,  including  In- 
stitute Hall,  the  Circular  Church,  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  the  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral, etc." 

During  that  dreadful  night,  as  I  was 
standing  on  Meeting  Street,  watching 
the  noble  Circular  Church  enveloped  in 
flames,  a  wild-looking  man,  whom  I  had 


never  before  seen,  rode  up  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  leaning  toward  me  said,  in 
low,  dramatic  tones,  "  This  is  the  work 
of  Ben  Butler !  "  and  then  spurred  away 
into  the  gloom.  The  sins  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler  are,  I  fear,  like  those 
of  most  of  us,  especially  flagrant  in  the 
eyes  of  a  by-stander,  but  to  impute  to  him 
responsibility  for  that  night's  conflagra- 
tion could  only  have  been  the  suggestion 
of  a  brain  heated  well-nigh  to  insanity. 
Very  early  in  the  conflict  Mr.  Butler  be- 
came emphatically,  in  Southern  esteem, 
the  bete  noir  of  the  invaders,  —  a  char- 
acter which  he  somehow  maintained  to 
its  close. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  air  was 
thick  with  rumors  that  Charleston  was 
about  to  be  assaulted  or  invested.  Beau- 
regard,  the  popular  military  idol  at  that 
moment,  whose  simple  presence  was  sup- 
posed to  mean  safety  and  triumph,  was 
summoned  to  set  the  city  in  order  against 
the  invaders.  The  fervor  of  patriotic 
defense  pervaded  all  classes,  extending 
even  to  the  reverend  clergy,  a  company 
of  whom  was  organized,  and  drilled  fre- 
quently on  the  Citadel  Green.  They 
were  styled,  with  somewhat  profane  joc- 
ularity, "  gospel  trotters."  For  some 
cause  I  was  not  invited  to  join  this 
company,  and  I  did  not  volunteer.  At 
last  the  notification  was  quietly  circu- 
lated that  it  would  be  well  for  non- 
combatants  to  leave  the  city,  and  a 
great  exodus  ensued,  —  not  hurried  and 
tumultuous,  but  steady  and  general. 
Families  migrated  in  all  directions,  car- 
rying with  them  their  household  gods 
and  goods,  many  of  them  never  to 
return.  The  young  men  of  my  con- 
gregation had  all  been  away  in  service 
for  some  time,  and  now  came  a  com- 
plete break-up  in  the  removal  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  maintenance  of  regular 
church  service  and  pastoral  work  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  close  our  house  of  worship  for 
an  indefinite  period.  With  my  family 
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and  household  effects  I  withdrew  into 
Georgia,  and  never  went  back  to  Charles- 
ton as  pastor. 

Poor,  dear,  beautiful  old  city !  It 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  war  a  tar- 
get for  shot  and  shell,  and  at  its  close 
was  left  almost  ruined  and  desolate. 
As  if  the  conflagration  of  1861  had  not 
been  destructive  enough,  the  Confeder- 
ate forces,  retiring  from  it  in  1865,  laid 
in  ashes  another  fine  section.  A  blind 
fatality  seemed  to  impel  the  people  of 
the  South  to  make  the  great  struggle  as 
ruinous  to  themselves  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve that  when,  in  1847,  I  took  up  my 
abode  in  Charleston,  it  was  the  most 
fascinating  place  of  residence  on  this 
continent.  Of  course  much  of  its  pecu- 
liar charm,  never  to  be  recovered,  dis- 
appeared with  the  results  of  the  war, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  again 
be  a  favorite  resort  for  Northern  as  well 
as  Southern  people. 

In  passing  from  South  Carolina  to 
Georgia  one  could  hardly  .fail  to  be 
immediately  conscious  of  breathing  a 
somewhat  larger  and  freer  atmosphere. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
latter  State  were  perhaps  no  less  ardent 
in  their  zeal  for  the  Confederate  cause 
than  those  of  the  former,  but  still  there 
was  among  them  more  latitude  of  opin- 
ion, and  criticisms  on  the  political  and 
military  status  were  not  so  rigorously 
repressed.  Owing  to  her  greater  extent 
of  territory,  her  less  aristocratic  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  her  more  composite  pop- 
ulation, Georgia  had  long  been  charac- 
terized by  a  broader  spirit  of  tolerance 
than  South  Carolina,  and  she  manifested 
that  spirit  during  the  war.  Not  a  few 
might  be  found  in  almost  any  commu- 
nity who  had  no  heart  in  the  pending 
conflict,  and  little  faith  in  its  successful 
issue.  Besides,  her  governor,  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  early  showed  a  disposition 
to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  to  take 
ground  which  was  not  always  pleasing 
to  the  autocratic  will  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
This  naturally  encouraged  freedom  of 


thought  and  utterance  among  the  people 
at  large. 

At  the  beginning  of  1863  I  received 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Madison,  a  village  on  the 
Georgia  railroad,  and  made  my  home 
there  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  It 
was  an  ideal  refuge  amidst  the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  time,  especially  for  a 
man  with  my  peculiar  convictions.  The 
village  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
most  attractive  in  the  State,  comprising 
in  its  population  a  considerable  number 
of  wealthy,  educated,  and  refined  fami- 
lies, a  large  share  of  which  belonged  to 
my  church.  In  the  ante-bellum  days 
it  had  been  distinguished  as  an  educa- 
tional centre  for  gii'ls,  with  two  flourish- 
ing seminaries,  —  one  Baptist,  the  other 
Methodist.  When  I  went  there  the  war 
had  closed  both  of  them.  Just  on  the 
line  which  divides  the  upper  from  the 
lower  country,  Madison  was  as  remote 
from  the  alarms  of  war  as  any  place 
in  the  war-girdled  South  could  well  be, 
and  fairly  promised  to  be  about  the  last 
spot  which  the  invaders  would  strike. 
To  its  various  attractions  Madison  add- 
ed, for  me,  one  other,  which  at  the  time 
was  not  generally  esteemed  an  attraction 
at  all,  but  rather  a  serious  reproach. 
I  refer  to  its  reputation  for  somewhat 
lax  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
known  throughout  the  State  as  a  town 
much  given  to  croaking  and  criticism, 
with  a  suspicion  of  decided  disaffection 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  leading  citi- 
zens. Foremost  among  these  sullen  and 
recalcitrant  Madisonians  was  Colonel 
Joshua  Hill,  familiarly  known  as  "Josh 
Hill,"  confessedly  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  community,  and  about  as 
much  at  odds  with  the  Confederate 
government  as  one  could  well  be  with- 
out provoking  the  stroke  of  its  iron 
hand.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  when  the  seces- 
sion fury  began,  and  having  stuck  to 
his  post  as  long  as  possible  finally  re- 
tired from  it  in  a  regular  and  honor- 
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able  way.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Colonel 
Hill  during  my  sojourn  in  Madison,  and 
formed  a  very  high  respect  for  him  as 
u  man  of  cool,  clear  head,  of  wide  in- 
formation, and  a  modest  courage  that 
nothing  could  daunt.  Though,  naturally, 
well  hated,  he  stood  too  high  for  assault. 
Preserving  an  external  and  entirely  hon- 
orable loyalty  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  giving  his  sons  to  the  army, 
he  still  did  not  disguise  his  hostility  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  employed  a 
freedom  of  criticism  which  would  hard- 
ly have  been  tolerated  in  a  less  formi- 
dable man.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  reconstruction  process  he  was  one  of 
Georgia's  first  United  States  Senators, 
and  it  would  have  been  creditable  to 
the  justice  and  sagacity  of  that  State 
if  he  had  been  continued  in  this  high 
office.  Several  other  important  citizens 
of  Madison  shared  Colonel  Hill's  views 
and  feelings,  and  some  of  them  even 
went  beyond  him  in  their  defiant  atti- 
tude towards  the  war  men  and  mea- 
sures. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  entire 
society  of  the  place  displayed  an  un- 
usually moderate  tone,  and  was  marked 
by  the  absence  of  the  intemperately  bit- 
ter spirit  which  from  the  first  sadly  be- 
trayed the  wrongheadedness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  South. 

In  a  community  depleted  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  most  active  members,  my 
ministerial  duties  were,  naturally,  not  at 
all  exacting,  and  as  there  was  no  one 
to  act  as  village  schoolmaster,  I  will- 
ingly consented  to  add  his  office  to 
mine.  Many  of  my  pupils  were  very 
bright  and  interesting,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  service  thoroughly.  It  varied  the 
dreary  monotony  of  a  life  which  had  but 
one  absorbing  interest,  —  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war  and  speculations  as  to  its  re- 
sults. 

Preaching  as  I  did  only  on  Sunday 
mornings,  I  often  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  attend,  in  the  after-part 
of  that  day,  the  religious  services  of  the 
colored  people  ;  sometimes  preaching  to 


them  myself,  but  more  commonly  listen- 
ing to  the  preachers  of  their  own  race. 
While,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was 
a  sad  lack  of  any  real  instruction  in 
their  pulpit  performances,  there  was  su- 
perabundance of  fervor  and  not  a  little 
of  genuine  oratorical  effectiveness.  One 
of  these  preachers  in  particular  was 
gifted  with  a  rude  eloquence  which  im- 
pressed his  white  auditors,  while  for 
the  colored  mass  it  had  a  magic  spell. 
Another  of  them  was  addicted  to  some 
pet  blunders  which  were  very  amusing. 
In  his  prayers,  for  example,  he  often 
asked  that  the  people  might  be  deliv- 
ered from  "low  devers."  On  inquiry, 
I  found  that  this  utterly  puzzling  phrase 
was  a  corruption  of  "  Lodebar,"  the 
place  from  which  David  brought  Jona- 
than's son,  Mephibosheth.  In  the  col- 
ored brother's  confused  and  vague  con- 
ception "  low  devers  "  denoted  a  condi- 
tion of  spiritual  extremity. 

It  interested  me  especially,  in  these 
meetings  of  the  colored  people,  to  watch 
their  attitude  towards  the  pending  war, 
in  whose  issues  they  had  so  great  a  stake, 
and  by  which  they  were  placed  in  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  relation  to  their  masters. 
Their  shrewdness  was  simply  amazing. 
Their  policy  was  one  of  reserve  and  si- 
lence. They  rarely  referred  to  the  war  in 
their  sermons  or  prayers,  and  when  they 
did  mention  it  they  used  broad  terms 
which  meant  little  and  compromised  no- 
body. Of  course  they  could  not  betray 
sympathy  for  the  invaders,  but  they  cer- 
tainly exhibited  none  for  the  other  side. 
To  any  keen  observer  their  silence  was 
significant  enough,  but  nobody  cared  to 
evoke  their  real  sentiments.  The  sub- 
tlest sagacity  could  not  have  dictated  a 
more  prudent  line  of  conduct  than  that 
which  their  instincts  chose.  Indeed,  the 
conduct  of  the  colored  people  through 
the  whole  war,  whose  import  they  vague- 
ly but  truly  divined,  was  admirable, 
and  such  as  to  merit  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  the  Southern  whites.  Under  the 
most  tempting  opportunities,  outrages 
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upon  women  and  children  were  never 
fewer,  petty  crimes  were  not  increased, 
and  of  insurrectionary  movements,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  there  were  absolutely 
none,  while  the  soil  was  never  tilled 
with  more  patient  and  faithful  industry. 
No  doubt  their  conduct  was  largely  de- 
termined by  a  shrewd  comprehension  of 
the  situation  as  well  as  by  their  essen- 
tial kindliness  of  nature.  They  under- 
stood that  bodies  of  soldiery  were  never 
far  away,  and  that  any  uprising  would 
be  speedily  and  remorselessly  crushed. 
They  knew,  too,  that  it  was  wiser  to  wait 
for  the  coming  of  "  Massa  Linkum's  " 
legions,  whose  slow  approach  could  not 
be  concealed  from  them.  But  none 
the  less  for  these  reasons  should  the 
South  recognize  its  debt  of  gratitude 
for  their  self-restraint,  patience,  and 
fidelity  through  the  long  night  of  that 
struggle.  Among  the  many  illusions 
with  which  not  a  few  eminent  South- 
erners entered  upon  the  war  was  the 
fancy  that  their  "  faithful  slaves  "  would 
fight  for  them  against  the  North.  Noth- 
ing could  well  be  more  absurd.  Had 
liberty  been  proclaimed  to  the  negroes 
at  the  outset,  even  with  some  condi- 
tions, they  might  possibly  have  been 
willing  to  espouse  their  masters'  cause, 
but  on  any  lower  terms  it  was  no  less 
than  blind  folly  to  count  upon  their  as- 
sistance. It  is  now  perfectly  clear  that 
those  who  regarded  the  negroes  as  hu- 
man beings,  and  reasoned  about  their 
probable  conduct  on  the  broad  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  were  far  better 
acquainted  with  them  than  those  who 
knew  and  judged  them  only  as  slaves. 

If  the  colored  people  dimly  saw  that 
their  deliverance  was  approaching  with 
the  advance  of  the  Federal  armies,  the 
faith  of  the  whites  in  the  perpetuity  of 
the  divine  institution  lingered  long  and 
died  hard.  It  seemed  to  them  impossi- 
ble that  this  institution  should  come  to 
an  end.  Indeed,  there  was  manifested 
on  the  part  of  some  very  good  and  de- 
vout people  a  disposition  to  hazard  their 


faith  in  the  veracity  of  God  and  the 
Bible  on  the  success  of  the  Southern 
arms.  The  Bible,  they  argued,  distinct- 
ly sanctioned  slavery,  and  if  slavery 
should  be  overthrown  by  the  failure  of 
the  South  the  Bible  would  be  fatally 
discredited.  Happily,  this  extravagance 
did  not  strike  deep  nor  extend  far. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  infidelity  at 
the  South  really  received  any  fresh  im- 
petus from  the  disappointing  issue  of 
the  war. 

In  those  trying  days  some  few  com- 
pensations came  to  us  for  the  depriva- 
tions inflicted  by  the  blockade.  For 
one  thing,  the  tyranny  of  fashion  was 
greatly  abated.  Style  was  little  thought 
of,  and  fine  ladies  were  made  happy  by 
the  possession  of  an  English  or  French 
calico  gown.  For  another  thing,  cut 
off  from  magazines,  reviews,  and  cheap 
yellow-covered  literature,  and  with  news- 
papers so  curtailed  of  their  ordinary 
proportions  that  they  were  taken  in  at 
a  coup  d'&il,  we  were  driven  back 
upon  old  standard  books.  I  suspect  that 
among  the  stay-at-homes  a  larger  amount 
of  really  good,  solid  reading  was  done 
during  the  war  than  in  the  previous 
decade.  Now  and  then  a  contraband 
volume  slipped  through  the  blockade, 
and  was  eagerly  sought  after.  Some- 
how, a  copy  of  Buckle's  History  of  Civ- 
ilization got  into  my  neighborhood,  and 
had  a  wide  circulation.  Victor  Hugo's 
Les  Mise'rables  appeared  among  us  in 
a  shocking  edition,  printed,  I  think,  in 
New  Orleans. 

As  already  intimated,  the  ever-begin- 
ning, never-ending  topic  of  conversation 
was  the  war,  with  its  incidents  and 
prospects.  We  breakfasted,  dined,  and 
supped  on  startling  reports  of  victories 
or  defeats,  and  vague  hints  of  prodi- 
gious things  shortly  to  occur.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  our  reports  were  almost 
uniformly  of  victories,  frequently  quali- 
fied by  the  slow  and  reluctant  admission 
that,  having  won  a  brilliant  success,  the 
Confederate  forces  at  last  fell  back. 
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This  trick  of  disguising  defeat  came, 
after  a  while,  to  be  so  well  understood 
that  "  to  conquer  and  fall  back "  was 
tossed  about  as  a  grim  jest. 

As  the  tide  of  war  surged  southward, 
and  at  last  reached  Chattanooga,  our 
village,  like  nearly  all  others  on  railway 
lines,  became  a  hospital  station,  and  my 
large  academy  was  appropriated  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  My  school  was,  of 
necessity,  transferred  to  much  humbler 
quarters. 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  great 
trains  of  cars  came  lumbering  through 
our  town,  crowded  with  Union  captives. 
They  were  a  sad  sight  to  look  upon. 
Standing  one  day  by  the  track  as  such 
a  train  was  slowly  passing,  the  irrepres- 
sible prisoners  shouted  to  me,  "  Old 
Rosey  will  be  along  here  soon !  "  "  Old 
Rosey  "  never  came,  but  "  Uncle  Billy  " 
in  due  time  put  in  an  unmistakable  ap- 
pearance, which  more  than  fulfilled  what 
at  the  moment  seemed  the  prediction  of 
mere  reckless  bravado. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  our  se- 
cluded little  village  was  rudely  shaken 
by  its  first  experience  in  the  way  of  in- 
vasion. After  steadily  pushing  back  the 
Confederate  columns,  Sherman  had  at 
last  reached  Atlanta,  and  his  hosts  were 
in  fact  only  about  seventy  miles  away 
from  us.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere we  could  hear  the  dull,  heavy 
thunder  of  his  guns.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  this  proximity  of  war  in  its 
sternest  form  created  no  panic  among 
us.  In  fact,  a  kind  of  paralysis  now 
benumbed  the  sensibilities  of  the  people. 
The  back  of  the  Confederacy  had  been 
definitely  broken  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer by  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Near- 
ly all  discerning  persons  were  conscious 
of  this,  and  but  for  the  foreordained 
and  blind  obstinacy  of  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  satellites  efforts  would  have  been 
made  to  save  the  South  from  utter  wreck. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  understood 
to  entertain  very  definite  ideas  as  to  the 
hopeless  and  disastrous  course  of  events 


under  Davis's  policy.  It  was  in  the 
book  of  fate,  however,  that  things  should 
go  on  as  they  were  going  to  the  bitter, 
beneficent  end.  Reduced  almost  to  de- 
spair, the  people  at  large  were  now  sim- 
ply awaiting  the  inevitable  issue. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while 
Sherman  was  lying  about  Atlanta  he 
dispatched  a  considerable  force  under 
Stoneman  on  a  raiding  expedition  against 
Macon.  In  Madison  we  of  course  knew 
nothing  about  this  foray,  but  we  were 
soon  to  learn  of  it  to  our  cost.  On  a 
hot  July  morning,  I  was  sitting,  South- 
ern fashion,  with  a  number  of  gentlemen 
before  a  store  just  outside  of  the  public 
square.  We  were  canvassing  a  strange 
rumor  which  had  just  reached  us,  to  the 
effect  that  Yankee  soldiers  had  been 
seen  not  far  from  the  town.  At  that 
moment  a  man  from  the  country  rode 
up  to  our  group,  and,  hearing  the  topic 
of  conversation,  generously  offered  to 
"  eat  all  the  Union  soldiers  within  ten 
miles  of  Madison."  Scarcely  had  he 
uttered  these  reassuring  words  when  a 
man  in  uniform  galloped  into  the  square. 
Now,  we  said,  we  shall  get  trustworthy 
information,  thinking  that  this  was  a 
Confederate  scout.  In  a  moment,  how- 
ever, another  cavalry-man  dashed  around 
the  corner,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  a  fu- 
gitive clad  in  Confederate  gray.  The 
truth  instantly  flashed  upon  us,  and  with 
a  cry  of  "  Yankees  /  "  we  all  sprang  to 
our  feet.  Not  much  alarmed  myself,  I 
called  to  my  friends,  "  Don't  run  !  "  but 
the  most  of  them,  disregarding  my  ad- 
vice, took  themselves  off  in  remarkably 
quick  time.  The  strange  intruders,  com- 
ing upon  us  as  suddenly  as  if  they  had 
dropped  out  of  the  summer  sky,  now 
poured  into  the  square  and  overflowed 
all  the  streets.  Boldly  standing  my 
ground,  I  approached  the  first  officer  I 
could  make  out,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  go  at  once  to  my  home,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.  He  informed 
me  that  I  must  wait  until  the  arrival  of 
the  colonel  in  command.  So  it  was  that 
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for  a  space  of  five  or  ten  minutes  I  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  prisoner  under 
the  flag  of  my  country.  The  colonel 
soon  rode  up,  a  stalwart,  square-built, 
kindly -faced  Kentuckian,  —  Colonel 
Adams,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  —  who 
promptly  granted  my  request,  and  di- 
rected an  officer  to  see  me  safe  through 
the  crowd  of  soldiers.  Buttoning  my 
coat  over  my  gold  watch-chain,  on  which 
I  chanced  to  see  some  eager  eyes  fixed, 
I  reached  home  without  any  unpleasant 
incident.  At  my  gate  I  found  two  or 
three  soldiers,  quietly  behaved,  and  sim- 
ply asking  for  food.  Gratefully  receiv- 
ing such  as  we  could  give  them,  they 
departed,  leaving  us  quite  unharmed.  I 
detected  what  I  thought  some  nervous 
anxiety  in  their  inquiries  about  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Union  lines,  —  a  nervous- 
ness which  the  sequel  fully  explained. 
This  body  of  raiders  remained  in  the 
village  three  or  four  hours,  taking  such 
horses  as  they  could  easily  lay  hands 
on,  burning  the  railway  station  with 
some  bales  of  cotton  lying  there,  and 
then  pushed  northward.  As  to  outrages, 
with  the  exception  of  the  theft  of  some 
gold  watches,  I  do  not  remember  that 
our  citizens  had  much  to  complain  of. 

A  most  painful  incident,  rashly  pro- 
voked, caused  this  day  of  excitement 
and  alarm  to  be  followed  by  a  night 
of  genuine  terror.  Two  Union  soldiers 
lingered  in  the  town  after  the  regiment 
as  a  body  had  departed.  Having  got 
hold  of  some  liquor,  they  were,  I  sup- 
pose, rude  and  noisy,  though  not  violent. 
Several  citizens,  gathered  about  the 
Court  House,  were  watching  theiV  move- 
ments ;  and  at  last  one  of  them,  whose 
patriotic  zeal  far  outran  his  prudence, 
went  to  the  spot  where  one  of  the  sol- 
diers was  standing,  and,  drawing  a  pistol, 
was  about  to  fire.  The  soldier  saw  what 
was  up,  and,  springing  from  his  horse, 
"  got  the  drop  "  upon  the  citizen,  and 
shot  him  fatally  in  the  abdomen,  though 
death  did  not  immediately  ensue.  There- 
upon the  two  soldiers  rode  out  of  town, 


declaring  with  loud  curses  that,  properly 
reinforced,  they  would  soon  return  and 
lay  the  place  in  ashes.  This  dire  threat 
was  at  once  circulated  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  effect  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined. There  was  little  sleep  that  night 
in  Madison.  Some  of  the  towns-people 
actually  left  their  houses,  and  spent 
the  long  hours  in  the  neighboring  woods. 
My  own  purpose  at  first  was  not  to  go 
to  bed  nor  undress,  that  I  might  be 
ready  for  the  worst.  But  about  mid- 
night, as  nothing  unusual  had  occurred, 
I  thought  my  family  might  safely  retire. 
We  had  been  in  bed  only  a  little  while, 
and  I  had  just  fallen  into  a  light  sleep, 
when  the  sound  of  heavy  boots  was 
heard  on  the  piazza  below,  accompanied 
by  the  jingle  of  spurs,  and  followed  by 
a  voice  calling,  "  Helloa !  "  With  my 
heart  in  my  mouth,  I  flew  to  the  cham- 
ber window,  and  dimly  saw  beneath  me 
the  form  of  a  soldier.  My  terror  was 
quickly  allayed.  The  speech  of  the  mar- 
tial intruder  was  gentle.  He  only  wished 
information  concerning  the  Union  sol- 
diers who  had  just  passed  through  the 
town,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  belonged  to  a  Confederate  force  in 
hot  pursuit  of  them.  In  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral raiders  were  a  Kentucky  regiment 
that  had  done  very  poor  fighting  in  the 
engagement  near  Macon,  and  were  now 
flying  at  the  top  of  their  speed  for  At- 
lanta. The  pursuers  turned  out  to  be  a 
Kentucky  Confederate  regiment,  eager 
to  overtake  and  destroy  their  brethren, 
—  a  thing  which  they  pretty  thoroughly 
accomplished.  Coming  upon  the  fugi- 
tives while  in  camp  and  asleep,  they  cut 
them  up  terribly. 

It  is  worth  recording  that  in  my  hur- 
ried nocturnal  conversation  with  the 
Confederate  officer  he  asked  who  was 
my  next  neighbor,  a  man  living  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me.  In  ex- 
plaining his  question,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  this  man  would  not  or  could 
not  give  him  a  single  word  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Union  soldiers.  He 
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added,  "  I  did  n't  expect  to  find  Union 
men  so  far  south  as  this,  but  this  neigh- 
bor of  yours  must  be  a  Union  man  or  a 
fool."  In  point  of  fact,  this  neighbor 
was  a  Union  man  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  and  the  centre  of  his  spinal 
column,  and  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  Like  John  Knox,  of  whose 
stock  he  was,  he  did  not  fear  the  face 
of  clay,  and  he  never  hesitated  on  occa- 
sion to  vent  his  loyal  sympathies.  Be- 
sides being  much  esteemed  for  his  sturdy 
virtues,  he  was  in  so  humble  a  social 
station  that  not  even  the  most  intolerant 
Southern  patriots  felt  disposed  to  trouble 
him.  I  have  known  few  persons  who 
had  in  them  more  of  the  stuff  that  mar- 
tyrs are  made  of.  The  uncalendared 
heroes  of  the  civil  war  outnumber  those 
who  have  received  the  honors  of  can- 
onization. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Madison 
was  practically  a  beleaguered  place,  and 
might  be  struck  at  any  moment.  Still 
events  lingered,  and  the  general  expec- 
tation was  that  Sherman  would  have  to 
withdraw  from  his  advanced  position  in 
a  disastrous  retreat.  Little  did  we  sus- 
pect the  great  ideas  stirring  in  the 
brains  of  Sherman  and  Grant.  In  No- 
vember an  important  ministerial  service 
called  me  to  southwestern  Georgia,  and, 
as  all  seemed  quiet  about  Atlanta,  I  hes- 
itatingly ventured,  accompanied  by  my 
wife,  upon  the  journey.  On  reaching 
Eatonton,  some  twenty  miles  from  home, 
we  were  startled  by  reports  that  there 
were  strange  movements  at  Atlanta. 
Most  persons  construed  them  as  proofs 
that  Sherman  was  preparing  to  retreat. 
Though  very  doubtful  myself  on  this 
point,  I  concluded  to  take  the  risk  and 
push  on.  Accordingly  we  proceeded, 
with  some  delay  at  Americus,  to  Albany. 
Here,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  preaching,  when  I  noticed  in 
the  congregation  unmistakable  signs  that 
some  important  and  disquieting  news 
had  just  been  received.  After  service 
ample  explanation  was  found  of  the  dis- 


turbing signs.  While  we  were  in  church 
a  train  of  cars  arrived  from  Macon, 
bringing  fugitives  frightened  from  that 
city  by  Sherman's  guns.  So  Sherman, 
it  was  very  evident,  had  not  retreated  ; 
he  had  advanced,  and  was  now  making 
an  almost  holiday  progress  through  the 
heart  of  the  State  to  Savannah. 

Starting  homeward  after  a  few  days, 
we  reached  Forsyth,  and  paused  there 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  For  a  des- 
ert it  was  that  stretched  for  some  sixty 
miles  between  us  and  Madison,  a  terra 
incognita,  over  which  no  adventurous 
explorer  had  passed  since  Sherman's 
legions  had  blotted  out  all  knowledge 
of  it.  Only  wild  rumors  filled  the  air. 
Madison  was  burnt,  Greensboro  was 
burnt.  Everything  in  that  once  fair 
region  had  been  given  up  to  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation.  The  problem 
with  us  was,  how  to  get  back  to  our 
home  across  this  strange,  barren  waste. 
At  last  a  friend  took  the  serious  risk  of 
letting  us  have  his  carriage,  with  a  pair 
of  mules  and  a  negro  driver,  for  the 
perilous  journey.  Having  crossed  the 
Ocmulgee,  we  at  once  struck  the  track 
of  Sherman's  army,  his  right,  under 
Howard,  having  kept  near  the  river.  In 
that  day's  ride  we  met  on  the  road  but 
one  human  being,  a  negro  on  horseback. 
A  white  woman  rushed  frantically  from 
her  little  cabin  to  inquire  if  any  more 
Yankees  were  coming,  a  question  which 
I  ventured  to  answer  with  a  very  confi- 
dent negative.  Rather  late  in  the  after- 
noon, as  we  were  passing  a  pleasant  farm- 
house, a  gentleman  came  out  to  our  car- 
riage, and  with  a  very  solemn  voice  and 
manner  warned  us  against  going  any 
further.  He  had  just  been  informed 
that  ten  thousand  Yankee  soldiers  were 
at  somebody's  mills,  not  far  away,  and 
he  declared  that  we  were  driving  straight 
into  their  ranks.  This  staggered  me  for 
a  moment.  But  a  little  reflection  con- 
vinced me  of  the  violent  improbability 
of  the  rumor,  and  a  little  further  reflec- 
tion determined  me  to  go  on.  I  rea- 
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soned  that  my  chances  for  good  treat- 
ment would  be  better  in  squarely  meet- 
ing the  approaching  host  and  getting 
the  protection  of  officers  than  in  stop- 
ping for  the  night  and  being  exposed 
to  the  possible  outrages  of  "  bummers." 
So,  having  put  ourselves  in  fighting  trim 
by  shifting  our  baggage  and  arranging  our 
watches  and  other  valuables  in  a  parcel 
concealed  on  my  wife's  person,  I  ordered 
the  driver  to  advance.  From  that  mo- 
ment to  the  evening  hour  when  we  drew 
up  before  a  planter's  house  to  spend  the 
night,  we  saw  not  a  human  being,  scarce- 
ly a  living  thing.  Indeed,  the  wide, 
dead  silence  was  the  most  marked  sign 
that  we  were  in  the  path  over  which  a 
few  days  before  a  great  army  had  passed. 
The  road  here  and  there  was  consider- 
ably cut  up,  showing  that  heavy  wagons 
ha'd  recently  gone  over  it.  Fences  were 
frequently  down  or  missing,  and  two  or 
three  heaps  of  blackened  ruins,  sur- 
mounted by  solitary  chimneys,  denoted 
that  the  torch  had  done  some  destruc- 
tive work.  The  next  day,  in  passing 
through  Monticello,  I  saw  the  charred 
remains  of  the  county  jail,  but  the  signs 
of  conflagration  were  surprisingly  few. 

The  family  with  whom  we  spent  the 
night  had  had  the  strange  experience 
of  being  for  a  while  in  the  midst  of  an 
encamped  army.  The  soldiers,  they  in- 
formed us,  had  swarmed  about  them  like 
bees,  but  had  behaved  as  well  as  sol- 
diers commonly  do.  The  planter's  horses 
and  cattle  had  been  freely  appropriated, 
and  as  much  of  his  corn  and  vegeta- 
bles as  were  needed,  but  tl^ere  was  no 
complaint  of  violence  or  rudeness,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  was  left  for  his  household.  Indeed, 
from  my  observations  in  this  trip  across 
the  line  of  Sherman's  march,  that  march, 
so  far  from  having  been  signalized  by 
wanton  'destruction,  was  decidedly  mer- 
ciful. No  doubt  bummers  and  camp 
followers  committed  many  atrocities,  but 
the  progress  of  the  army  proper  was  at- 
tended by  no  unusual  incidents  of  sever- 


ity. The  year  had  been  one  of  excep- 
tional bounty,  and  there  was  no  want  in 
Sherman's  rear.  Such  was  the  plenty 
that  I  believe  he  might  have  retraced 
his  steps  and  subsisted  his  army  on  the 
country.  On  our  second  day's  journey 
we  passed  the  very  spot  where,  as  I  was 
told,  the  redoubtable  hero  and  his  staff 
paused  for  a  little,  on  their  triumphant 
way. 

On  reaching  Madison  we  found  the 
place  substantially  intact.  Not  a  house 
had  been  destroyed,  not  a  citizen  harmed 
or  insulted.  Colonel  Hill,  as  we  learned, 
had  gone  out  to  meet  the  approaching 
column  under  Slocum,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  danger  of  violent  demonstra- 
tions this  pacific  embassy  removed  it. 
The  greatest  sufferers  from  the  inva- 
sion were  the  turkeys  and  chickens.  The 
country  was  thickly  strewn  with  the 
feathers  of  these  slaughtered  innocents. 
When  I  expressed  to  a  friend  some  doubt 
as  to  Sherman's  ability  to  reach  the  sea, 
he  replied,  "  If  you  had  been  here  and 
seen  the  sort  of  men  composing  his  co- 
horts, you  would  not  question  that  they 
could  go  wherever  they  had  a  mind  to." 

Sherman's  march  through  Georgia 
virtually  ended  the  Confederacy.  It 
made  the  event  of  Appomattox  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  with  a  doubt  merely  as 
to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  If  there 
had  been  any  wisdom  at  Richmond,  ef- 
forts would  at  once  have  been  made  for 
some  sort  of  settlement.  But  at  Rich- 
mond proud  obstinacy  and  judicial  blind- 
ness managed  the  affairs  of  the  poor 
tottering  Confederacy. 

Our  life  between  the  time  of  Sher- 
man's march  and  Lee's  surrender,  with 
the  scenes  and  incidents  that  attended 
and  followed  that  surrender,  was  as 
strange  and  abnormal  as  a  bad  dream. 
We  had,  indeed,  an  abundance  of  the 
necessary  articles  of  food  and  clothing. 
I  have  hardly  ever  lived  in  more  physi- 
cal comfort  than  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war.  The  few  fowls  that  had 
escaped  the  voracious  appetites  of  the 
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invaders  soon  provided  a  fresh  supply 
of  chickens  and  eggs.  Coffee  at  twen- 
ty -  five  dollars  a  pound  (Confederate 
money),  and  sugar  at  not  much  less  cost, 
were  attainable,  and  I  managed  to  keep 
a  fair  supply  of  them  for  my  little 
family.  But  though  our  physical  con- 
ditions were  tolerable,  life  was  subject 
to  a  painful  strain  of  uncertainty  and 
anxiety,  relieved  only  by  the  conviction 
that  the  war,  of  which  all  were  weary 
and  sick  unto  death,  was  nearly  over. 
When  the  end  came,  confusion  was  con- 
founded in  a  jumble  so  bewildering  as 
scarcely  to  be  credited  with  reality. 
The  town  streets  and  country  roads  were 
full  of  negroes,  wandering  about  idle 
and  aimless,  going  they  knew  not  whi- 
ther, —  a  pitiful  spectacle  of  enfranchised 
slaves  dazed  by  their  recent  boon  of 
liberty.  Presently  Union  soldiers  were 
everywhere.  A  German  colonel,  lately 
a  New  York  broker,  moved  among  us 
in  the  spick-and-span  bravery  of  his 
uniform,  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  our 
destinies.  The  world  had  rarely  pre- 
sented such  a  topsy-turvy  condition  of 
things,  half  tragical,  half  comical. 

As  soon  as  matters  had  sufficiently 
quieted  down  to  warrant  it,  I  resolved 
on  a  visit  to  my  Northern  friends,  to- 
wards whom  my  heart  yearned.  But 
where  should  I  get  the  means  ?  I  had 
plenty  of  Confederate  money,  but  that 
was  now  as  dishonored  and  worthless 
within  the  bounds  of  the  recent  Confed- 
eracy as  it  was  in  the  regions  beyond. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war  I  had 
carefully  invested  my  little  savings  in 
some  bales  of  cotton  stored  in  Americus. 
To  these  I  had  looked  as  the  basis  of 
a  very  modest  financial  reconstruction 
when  the  crash  should  come.  A  Con- 
federate soldier's  tobacco  pipe  suddenly 
caused  this  hope  to  vanish  in  smoke.  A 
careless  spark  from  that  pipe  started  a 
conflagration,  which  left  me  and  a  good 
many  others  about  as  naked,  pecuniarily 
speaking,  as  when  we  came  into  the 
world. 


However,  a  singular  concatenation  of 
circumstances,  to  my  view  strikingly 
providential,  supplied  me  with  the  means 
of  travel.  One  of  them,  I  think,  de- 
serves recording.  When  I  was  at  the 
very  nadir  of  my  extremity,  and  at 
some  distance  from  home,  I  met  a  Union 
friend  who  was  one  of  the  very  few 
men  in  Georgia  who  had  issued  from  the 
war  with  a  competent  fortune.  Grasp- 
ing my  hand  with  eager  delight,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  You  are  the  very  man,  of  all 
others,  I  wish  to  see.  I  am  about  to 
be  married,  and  I  am  in  trouble  as  to 
an  officiating  minister.  I  don't  want 
the  knot  to  be  tied  by  any  of  these  vio- 
lent secession  parsons,  and  I  dislike  to 
call  in  a  Union  army  chaplain.  You  are 
a  genuine  godsend."  He  was  equally 
a  godsend  to  me,  for  he  rewarded  my 
little  clerical  service  with  thirty  dollars 
in  bright  crisp  greenbacks  and  a  broad 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  —  a  sum  which 
at  that  moment  seemed  to  me  almost 
"  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  Hav- 
ing been  furnished,  in  this  and  other 
kindly  ways,  for  the  expedition,  I  was 
able  in  July,  1865,  to  set  out  once  more 
for  that  long  -  forbidden  region,  the 
North. 

My  point  of  departure  was  Atlanta, 
still  a  desolation  of  falling  walls,  black- 
ened chimneys,  and  almost  undistinguish- 
able  streets.  How  queer  it  was  to  be 
again  in  the  great  world !  How  splen- 
did Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati 
appeared,  with  their  brilliant  gas-lights, 
crowded  thoroughfares,  showy  shop  win- 
dows, and  fashionably  dressed  people! 
Evidently  war  here,  whatever  it  had 
meant  of  sorrow  and  deprivation,  had 
not  been  war  as  we  had  known  it  in  the 
beleaguered,  invaded,  blockaded  South. 
This  prosperity  was  all  but  incredible 
when  contrasted  with  Southern  poverty, 
distress,  and  desolation. 

Oh,  the  hideous  dream,  the  long  night- 
mare, of  those  years  of  war !  God  for- 
bid that  the  like  should  ever  come  again 
to  any  generation  of  Americans !  Yet 
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that  war  forms  one  of  the  most  distinct- 
ly providential  chapters  in  that  vast  book 
of  Providence  which  we  call  human  his- 
tory. The  results  of  the  struggle  are 


beyond  a  peradventure  worth  all  they 
cost,  and  could  never  have  been  attained 
by  any  process  less  expensive  or  less 
tragic. 

J.  B.  Kendrick. 


THE  MONMOUTH  AND  NEWPORT  CAMPAIGNS. 


DURING  the  dreary  winter  at  Valley 
Forge,  Washington  busied  himself  in 
improving  the  organization  of  his  army. 
The  fall  of  the  Conway  cabal  removed 
many  obstacles.  Greene  was  persuaded, 
somewhat  against  his  wishes,  to  serve 
as  quartermaster-general,  and  forthwith 
the  duties  of  that  important  office  were 
discharged  with  zeal  and  promptness. 
Conway 's  resignation  opened  the  way  for 
a  most  auspicious  change  in  the  inspec- 
torship of  the  army.  Of  all  the  foreign 
officers  who  served  under  Washington 
during  the  War  for  Independence,  the 
Baron  von  Steuben  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  important.  Member  of  a  no- 
ble family  which  for  five  centuries  had 
been  distinguished  in  the  local  annals  of 
Magdeburg,  Steuben  was  one  of  the 
best  educated  and  most  experienced  sol- 
diers of  Germany.  His  grandfather,  an 
able  theologian,  was  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  critical  treatise  on  the  New 
Testament.  His  uncle,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  had  been  the  inventor  of 
a  new  system  of  fortification.  His  fa- 
ther had  seen  half  a  century  of  honora- 
ble service  in  the  corps  of  engineers. 
He  had  himself  held  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  after  excellent  service 
in  the  battles  of  Prague,  Rossbach,  and 
Kunersdorf  he  was  raised  to  a  po- 
sition on  the  staff  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
the  thrifty  king  reduced  his  army,  and 
Blucher  with  other  officers  afterward 
famous  left  the  service,  Steuben  retired 
to  private  life,  with  the  honorary  rank 


of  General  of  the  Circle  of  Swabia. 
For  more  than  ten  years  he  was  grand 
marshal  to  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen.  Then  he  went  traveling 
about  Europe,  until  in  the  spring  of 
1777  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Franklin  and  Beaumar- 
chais. 

The  American  alliance  was  already 
secretly  contemplated  by  the  French 
ministry,  and  the  astute  Vergennes, 
knowing  that  the  chief  defect  of  our 
armies  lay  in  their  want  of  organization 
and  discipline,  saw  in  the  scientific  Ger- 
man soldier  a  most  efficient  instrument 
for  remedying  the  evil.  After  much 
hesitation  Steuben  was  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  That  his  arrival  upon 
the  scene  might  excite  no  heart-burning 
among  the  American  officers,  the  hono- 
rary rank  which  he  had  held  in  Germany 
was  translated  by  Vergennes  into  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  which  the 
Americans  would  at  once  recognize  as 
more  eminent  than  any  position  existing 
in  their  own  army  except  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Knowing  no  English,  Steuben  took 
with  him  as  secretary  and  interpreter 
the  youthful  Pierre  Duponceau,  after- 
ward famous  as  a  lawyer,  and  still  more 
famous  as  a  philologist.  One  day,  on 
shipboard,  this  gay  young  Frenchman 
laid  a  wager  that  he  would  kiss  the  first 
Yankee  girl  he  should  meet  on  landing. 
So  as  they  came  ashore  at  Portsmouth 
on  a  frosty  December  day,  he  gravely 
stepped  up  to  a  pretty  New  Hampshire 
maiden  who  was  passing  by,  and  told 
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her  that  before  leaving  his  native  land 
to  fight  for  American  freedom  he  had 
taken  a  vow  to  ask,  in  earnest  of  vic- 
tory, a  kiss  from  the  first  lady  he  should 
meet.  The  prayer  of  chivalry  found  fa- 
vor in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Puritan,  and 
the  token  of  success  was  granted. 

At  Boston  John  Hancock  furnished  the 
party  with  sleighs,  drivers,  and  saddle- 
horses  for  the  inland  journey  of  more 
than  four  hundred  miles  to  York.  Dur- 
ing this  cheerful  journey,  which  it  took 
three  weeks  to  perform,  Steuben's  heart 
was  warmed  toward  his  new  country  by 
the  reminiscences  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  which  he  frequently  encountered. 
The  name  of  Frederick  was  everywhere 
deservedly  popular  in  America,  and  his 
familiar  features  decorated  the  sign- 
board of  many  a  wayside  inn,  while  on 
the  coffee-room  walls  hung  quaint  prints 
with  doggerel  verses  commemorating 
Rossbach  and  Leuthen  along  with  Lou- 
isburg  and  Quebec.  On  arriving  at 
York,  the  German  general  was  received 
by  Congress  with  distinguished  honors  ; 
and  this  time  the  confidence  given  to  a 
trained  European  soldier  turned  out  to 
be  well  deserved.  Throughout  the  war 
Steuben  proved  no  less  faithful  than  ca- 
pable. He  came  to  feel  a  genuine  love 
for  his  adopted  country,  and  after  the 
war  was  over,  retiring  to  the  romantic 
woodland  near  Oriskany,  where  so  many 
families  of  German  lineage  were  already 
settled,  and  where  the  State  of  New 
York  presented  him  with  a  farm  of  six- 
teen thousand  acres  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services,  he  lived  the  quiet  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  until  his  death 
in  1794.  A  little  village  some  twelve 
miles  north  of  the  site  of  old  Fort  Stan- 
wix  still  bears  his  name  and  marks  the 
position  of  his  estate. 

After  his  interview  with  Congress, 
Steuben  repaired  at  once  to  Valley  Forge, 
where  Washington  was  not  slow  in  rec- 
ognizing his  ability;  nor  was  Steuben, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  a  loss  to  perceive, 
in  the  ragged  and  motley  army  which 


he  passed  in  review,  the  existence  of 
soldierly  qualities  which  needed  nothing 
so  much  as  training.  Disregarding  the 
English  prejudice  which  looked  upon 
the  drilling  of  soldiers  as  work  fit  only 
for  sergeants,  he  took  musket  in  hand 
and  showed  what  was  to  be  done.  Alert 
and  untiring,  he  worked  from  morning 
till  night  in  showing  the  men  how  to  ad- 
vance, retreat,  or  change  front  without 
falling  into  disorder,  —  how  to  perform, 
in  short,  all  the  rapid  and  accurate 
movements  for  which  the  Prussian  army 
had  become  so  famous.  It  was  a  rev- 
elation to  the  American  troops.  Gen- 
erals, colonels,  and  captains  were  fired 
by  the  contagion  of  his  example  and  his 
tremendous  enthusiasm,  and  for  several 
months  the  camp  was  converted  into 
a  huge  training  -  school,  in  which  mas- 
ters and  pupils  worked  with  incessant 
and  furious  energy.  Steuben  was  struck 
with  the  quickness  with  which  the  com- 
mon soldiers  learned  their  lessons.  He 
had  a  harmlessly  choleric  temper,  which 
was  part  of  his  overflowing  vigor,  and 
sometimes,  when  drilling  an  awkward 
squad,  he  would  exhaust  his  stock  of 
French  and  German  oaths,  and  shout  for 
his  aid  to  come  and  curse  the  block- 
heads in  English.  "  Viens,  mon  ami 
Walker,"  he  would  say,  —  "  viens,  mon 
bon  ami.  Sacre-bleu-Gott-verdam  de 
gaucherie  of  dese  badauts.  Je  ne  puis 
plus  ;  I  can  curse  dem  no  more  !  "  Yet 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  as  he  after- 
ward wrote,  these  awkward  fellows  had 
acquired  a  military  air,  had  learned  how 
to  carry  their  arms,  and  knew  how  to 
form  into  column,  deploy,  and  execute 
manoeuvres  with  precision.  In  May, 
1778,  after  three  months  of  such  work, 
Steuben  was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  pay 
of  major-general.  The  reforms  which 
he  introduced  were  so  far-reaching  that 
after  a  year  they  were  said  to  have 
saved  more  than  800,000  French  livres 
to  the  United  States.  No  accounts  had 
been  kept  of  arms  and  accoutrements, 
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and  owing  to  the  careless  good-nature 
which  allowed  every  recruit  to  carry 
home  his  musket  as  a  keepsake,  there 
had  been  a  loss  of  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  muskets  annually.  During  the 
first  year  of  Steuben's  inspectorship  less 
than  twenty  muskets  were  lost.  Half 
of  the  arms  at  Valley  Forge  were  found 
by  Steuben  without  bayonets.  The 
American  soldier  had  no  faith  in  this 
weapon,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  it ;  when  he  did  not  throw  it  away, 
he  adapted  it  to  culinary  purposes,  hold- 
ing on  its  point  the  beef  which  he  roast- 
ed before  his  camp-fire.  Yet  in  little 
more  than  a  year  after  Steuben's  arrival 
we  shall  see  an  American  column,  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  storm  the  works  at 
Stony  Point  in  one  of  the  most  spirited 
bayonet  charges  known  to  history. 

Besides  all  this,  it  was  Steuben  who 
first  taught  the  American  army  to  un- 
derstand the  value  of  an  efficient  staff. 
The  want  of  such  a  staff  had  been  se- 
verely felt  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  ; 
but  before  the  end  of  the  war  Washing- 
ton had  become  provided  with  a  staff 
that  Frederick  need  not  have  despised. 
While  busy  with  all  these  laborious  re- 
forms, the  good  baron  found  time  to 
prepare  a  new  code  of  discipline  and 
tactics,  based  on  Prussian  experience, 
but  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
American  warfare  ;  and  this  excellent 
manual  held  its  place,  long  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  as  the  Blue  Book 
of  our  army.  In  this  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  Steuben  proved  himself 
to  be  no  martinet,  but  a  thoroughly  mil- 
itary scholar ;  he  was  able  not  only  to 
teach,  but  to  learn.  And  in  the  art  of 
warfare  there  was  one  lesson  which 
Europe  now  learned  from  America.  In 
woodland  fights  with  the  Indians,  it  had 
been  found  desirable  to  act  in  loose  col- 
umns, which  could  easily  separate  to  fall 
behind  trees  and  reunite  at  brief  notice ; 
and  in  this  way  there  had  been  developed 
a  kind  of  light  infantry  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  adapted  for  skirmish- 
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ing.  It  was  light  infantry  of  this  sort 
that,  in  the  hands  of  Arnold  and  Mor- 
gan, had  twice  won  the  day  in  the  Sar- 
atoga campaign.  Reduced  to  scientific 
shape  by  Steuben,  and  absorbed,  with 
all  the  other  military  knowledge  of  the 
age,  by  Napoleon,  these  light-infantry 
tactics  have  come  to  play  a  great  part 
on  the  European  battle-fields  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Thus  from  the  terrible  winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  in  which  the  accumulated 
evils  of  congressional  mismanagement 
had  done  their  best  to  destroy  the  army, 
it  came  forth,  nevertheless,  stronger  in 
organization  and  bolder  in  spirit  than 
ever  before.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy 
nothing  had  been  done  to  molest  it. 
The  position  at  Valley  Forge  was  a 
strong  one,  and  Sir  William  Howe  found 
it  easier  to  loiter  in  Philadelphia  than 
to  play  a  strategic  game  against  Wash- 
ington in  the  depths  of  an  American 
winter.  When  Franklin  at  Paris  first 
heard  the  news  that  Howe  had  taken 
Philadelphia,  knowing  well  how  slight 
was  the  military  value  of  the  conquest, 
he  observed  that  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  Philadelphia  had  taken  Gener- 
al Howe.  And  so  it  turned  out,  in  more 
ways  than  one  ;  for  his  conduct  in  go- 
ing there  at  all  was  roundly  blamed  by 
the  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  not  a 
word  was  said  in  his  behalf  by  Lord 
George  Germaine.  The  campaign  of 
1777  had  been  such  a  bungling  piece  of 
work  that  none  of  the  chief  actors,  save 
Burgoyne,  was  willing  frankly  to  assume 
his  share  of  responsibility  for  it.  Sir 
William  Howe  did  not  care  to  disclose 
the  secret  of  his  peculiar  obligations 
to  the  traitor  Lee  ;  and  it  would  have 
ruined  Lord  George  Germaine  to  have 
told  the  story  of  the  dispatch  that  never 
was  sent.  Lord  George,  who  was  never 
noted  for  generosity,  sought  to  screen 
himself  by  throwing  the  blame  for  every- 
thing indiscriminately  upon  the  two  gen- 
erals. Burgoyne,  who  sat  in  Parliament, 
defended  himself  ably  and  candidly ; 
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and  when  Howe  heard  what  was  going 
on,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  in  order 
that  he  too  might  go  home  and  defend 
himself.  Besides  this,  he  had  grown 
sick  of  the  war,  and  was  convinced  that 
it  must  end  in  failure.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  Philadelphia  was  the  scene  of  a 
grand  farewell  banquet,  called  the  Mis- 
chianza,  —  a  strange  medley,  combining 
the  modern  parade  and  regatta  with  the 
medieval  tournament,  wherein  seven 
silk-clad  knights  of  the  Blended  Rose 
and  seven  more  of  the  Burning  Moun- 
tain did  amicably  break  lances  in  honor 
of  fourteen  blooming  damsels  dressed 
in  Turkish  trousers,  while  triumphal 
arches,  surmounted  by  effigies  of  Fame, 
displayed  inscriptions  commemorating  in 
fulsome  Latin  and  French  the  glories  of 
the  departing  general.  In  these  curious 
festivities,  savoring  more  strongly  of 
Bruges  in  the  fifteenth  century  than  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  eighteenth,  it  was 
long  after  remembered  that  the  most 
prominent  parts  were  taken  by  the  ill- 
starred  Major  Andr£  and  the  beautiful 
Miss  Margaret  Shippen,  who  was  soon 
to  become  the  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
With  such  farewell  ceremonies  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  set  sail  for  England,  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  took  his  place  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies  in 
America. 

Washington's  position  at  Valley  Forge 
had  held  the  British  in  check  through 
the  winter.  They  had  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  the  possession  of  the  "  rebel 
capital,"  for  such  poor  work  as  Congress 
could  do  was  as  well  done  from  York 
as  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  political 
life  of  the  United  States  was  diffused 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  The  place  was  worthless  as  a 
basis  for  military  operations.  It  was 
harder  to  defend  and  harder  to  sup- 
ply with  food  than  the  insular  city  of 
New  York;  and,  moreover,  a  powerful 
French  fleet,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  was 
approaching  the  American  coast.  With 
the  control  of  the  Delaware  imperiled, 


Philadelphia  would  soon  become  unten- 
able, and,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  from  the  ministry,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  prepared  to  evacuate  the  place 
and  concentrate  his  forces  at  New  York. 
His  first  intention  was  to  go  by  water ; 
but  finding  that  he  had  not  transports 
enough  for  his  whole  army,  together  with 
the  Tory  refugees  who  had  put  them- 
selves under  his  protection,  he  changed 
his  plan.  The  Tories,  to  the  number  of 
3000,  with  their  personal  effects,  were 
sent  on  in  the  fleet,  while  the  army,  en- 
cumbered with  twelve  miles  of  baggage 
wagons,  began  its  retreat  across  New 
Jersey.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  June,  1778,  the  rear-guard  of  the 
British  marched  out  of  Philadelphia, 
and  before  sunset  the  American  advance 
marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
city.  General  Arnold,  whose  crippled 
leg  did  not  allow  him  to  take  the  field, 
was  put  in  command,  and  after  a  fort- 
night both  Congress  and  the  state  gov- 
ernment returned.  Of  the  Tories  who 
remained  behind,  twenty-five  were  in- 
dicted, under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  crime  of  offering  aid  to  the  en- 
emy. Two  Quakers,  who  had  actually 
conducted  a  party  of  British  to  a  mid- 
night attack  upon  an  American  outpost, 
were  found  guilty  of  treason  and  hanged. 
The  other  twenty-three  were  either  ac- 
quitted or  pardoned.  Across  the  river, 
seventeen  Tories,  convicted  of  treason 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  all  re- 
ceived pardon  from  the  governor. 

The  British  retreat  from  Philadelphia 
was  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  victory,  and  Washington  was 
anxious  to  enhance  the  moral  effect  of 
it  by  a  sudden  blow  which  should  crip- 
ple Sir  Henry  Clinton's  army.  In  force 
he  was  about  equal  to  the  enemy,  both 
armies  now  numbering  about  15,000, 
while  in  equipment  and  discipline  his 
men  were  better  off  than  ever  before. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  army  had 
just  received  one  addition  which  went 
far  to  neutralize  these  advantages.  The 
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mischief-maker  Lee  had  returned.  In 
the  preceding  summer  the  British  Ma- 
jor-General  Prescott  had  been  captured 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  after  a  tedious  ne- 
gotiation of  nine  months  Lee  was  ex- 
changed for  him.  He  arrived  at  Valley 
Forge  in  May,  and  as  Washington  had 
found  a  lenient  interpretation  for  his 
outrageous  conduct  before  his  capture, 
while  nothing  whatever  was  known  of 
his  treasonable  plot  with  the  Howes,  he 
naturally  came  back  unquestioned  to  his 
old  position  as  senior  major-general  of 
the  army.  It  was  a  dangerous  situation 
for  the  Americans  to  have  such  high 
command  entrusted  to  such  a  villain. 

When  Philadelphia  was  evacuated, 
Lee  first  tried  to  throw  Washington  off 
on  a  false  scent  by  alleging  reasons  for 
believing  that  Clinton  did  not  intend 
to  retreat  across  New  Jersey.  Failing 
in  this,  he  found  reasons  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries  why  the  British  army  should 
not  be  followed  up  and  harassed  on  its 
retreat.  Then  when  Washington  de- 
cided that  an  attack  must  be  made  he 
grew  sulky,  and  refused  to  conduct  it. 
Washington  was  marching  more  rapidly 
than  Clinton,  on  a  line  nearly  parallel 
with  him,  to  the  northward,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  British  general  reached 
Allen  town  he  found  his  adversary  get- 
ting in  front  of  him  upon  his  line  of  re- 
treat. Clinton  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
fighting,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it, 
and  accordingly  he  turned  to  the  right, 
following  the  road  which  ran  through 
Monmouth  and  Middletown  to  Sandy 
Hook.  Washington  now  detached  a 
force  of  about  5000  men  to  advance 
swiftly  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  rear, 
while  he  designed  to  come  up  and  sup- 
port the  operation  with  the  rest  of  his 
army.  To  Lee,  as  second  in  rank,  the 
command  of  this  advanced  party  proper- 
ly belonged  ;  but  he  declined  to  take  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  sure  to  be  de- 
feated, and  Washington  entrusted  the 
movement  to  the  youthful  Lafayette,  of 
the  soundness  of  whose  judgment  he  had 


already  seen  many  proofs.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  night  it  occurred  to  Lee, 
whatever  his  miserable  purpose  may 
have  been,  that  perhaps  he  might  best 
accomplish  it,  after  all,  by  taking  the 
field.  So  he  told  Washington,  next 
morning,  that  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  was  anxious  to  take  the  command 
which  he  had  just  declined.  With 
extraordinary  forbearance  Washington 
granted  his  request,  and  arranged  the 
affair  with  such  tact  as  not  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  Lafayette,  who  thus,  un- 
fortunately, lost  the  direction  of  the 
movement. 

On  the  night  of  June  27th  the  left 
wing  of  the  British  army,  8000  strong, 
commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  en- 
camped near  Monmouth  Court  House, 
on  the  road  from  Allentown.  The  right 
wing,  of  about  equal  strength,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Hessians  under  Knyp- 
hausen,  lay  just  beyond  the  Court  House, 
on  the  road  to  Middletown.  In  order 
of  march  the  right  wing  took  the  lead, 
convoying  the  immense  baggage  train. 
The  left  wing,  following  in  the  rear,  was 
the  part  exposed  to  danger,  and  with  it 
stayed  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  Ameri- 
can advance  under  Lee,  6000  strong,  lay 
about  five  miles  northeast  of  the  Brit- 
ish line,  and  Washington,  with  the  main 
body,  was  only  three  miles  behind.  Lee's 
orders  from  Washington  were  positive 
and  explicit.  He  was  to  gain  the  flank 
of  the  British  left  wing  and  attack  it 
vigorously,  while  Washington  was  to 
come  up  and  complete  its  discomfiture. 
Lee's  force  was  ample,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  for  the  task  assigned  it,  and 
there  was  fair  ground  for  hope  that  the 
flower  of  the  British  army  might  thus 
be  cut  off  and  captured  or  destroyed. 
Since  the  war  began  there  had  hardly 
been  such  a  golden  opportunity. 

Sunday,  the  28th  of  June,  was  a  day 
of  fiery  heat,  the  thermometer  showing 
96°  in  the  shade.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing Clinton  moved  cautiously.  Knyp- 
hausen  made  all  haste  forward  on  .the 
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Middletown  road,  and  the  left  wing  fol- 
lowed till  it  had  passed  more  than  a  mile 
beyond  Monmouth  Court  House,  when 
it  found  itself  outflanked  on  the  north 
by  the  American  columns.  Lee  had  ad- 
vanced from  Freehold  church  by  the 
main  road,  crossing  two  deep  ravines 
upon  causeways ;  and  now,  while  his  left 
wing  was  folding  about  Cornwallis  on 
the  north,  occupying  superior  ground,  his 
centre,  under  Wayne,  was  close  behind, 
and  his  right,  under  Lafayette,  had  al- 
ready passed  the  Court  House,  and  was 
threatening  the  other  end  of  the  British 
line  on  the  south.  Cornwallis  instantly 
changed  front  to  meet  the  danger  on  the 
north,  and  a  detachment  was  thrown 
down  the  road  toward  the  Court  House 
to  check  Lafayette.  The  British  posi- 
tion was  one  of  extreme  peril,  but  the 
behavior  of  the  American  commander 
now  became  very  extraordinary.  When 
Wayne  began  his  vigorous  attack,  he 
was  ordered  by  Lee  to  hold  back  and 
simply  make  a  feint,  as  the  main  attack 
was  to  be  made  in  another  quarter. 
While  Wayne  was  wondering  at  this,  the 
British  troops  coming  down  the  road 
were  seen  directing  their  march  so  as  to 
come  between  Wayne  and  Lafayette.  It 
would  be  easy  to  check  them,  but  the 
marquis  had  no  sooner  started  than 
Lee  ordered  him  back,  murmuring  some- 
thing about  its  being  impossible  to  stand 
against  British  soldiers.  Lafayette's  sus- 
picions were  now  aroused,  and  he  sent 
a  dispatch  in  all  haste  to  Washington, 
saying  that  his  presence  on  the  field 
was  sorely  needed.  The  army  was  be- 
wildered. Fighting  had  hardly  begun, 
but  their  position  was  obviously  so  good 
that  the  failure  to  make  prompt  use  of 
it  suggested  some  unknown  danger.  One 
of  the  divisions  on  the  left  was  now  or- 
dered back  by  Lee,  and  the  others,  see- 
ing this  retrograde  movement,  and  under- 
standing it  as  the  prelude  to  a  general 
retreat,  began  likewise  to  fall  back.  All 
thus  retreated,  though  without  flurry  or 
disorder,  to  the  high  ground  just  east  of 


the  second  ravine  which  they  had  crossed 
in  their  advance.  All  the  advantage 
of  their  offensive  movement  was  thus 
thrown  away  without  a  struggle,  but 
the  position  they  had  now  reached  was 
excellent  for  a  defensive  fight.  To  the 
amazement  of  everybody,  Lee  ordered 
the  retreat  to  be  continued  across  the 
marshy  ravine.  As  they  crowded  upon 
the  causeway  the  ranks  began  to  fall 
into  some  disorder.  Many  sank  ex- 
hausted by  the  heat,  though  few  were 
slain  by  the  enemy.  No  one  could  tell 
from  what  they  were  fleeing,  and  the 
exultant  ardor  with  which  they  had  be- 
gun to  enfold  the  British  line  gave  place 
to  bitter  disappointment,  which  vented 
itself  in  passionate  curses.  So  they 
hurried  on,  with  increasing  disorder,  till 
they  approached  the  brink  of  the  west- 
erly ravine,  where  their  craven  com- 
mander met  Washington  riding  up,  pale 
with  anger,  looking  like  an  avenging 
deity. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 
shouted  Washington.  His  tone  was  so 
fierce  and  his  look  so  threatening  that 
the  traitor  shook  in  his  stirrups,  and 
could  make  no  answer.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  repeated  with  yet  greater  fierce- 
ness, and  further  emphasized  by  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and 
complained  at  having  been  sent  out  to 
beard  the  whole  British  army.  "  I  am 
very  sorry,"  said  Washington,  "  that  you 
undertook  the  command,  if  you  did  not 
mean  to  fight."  Lee  replied  that  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  bring  on  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  which  was,  however, 
precisely  what  he  had  been  sent  out  to 
do.  "  Whatever  your  opinions  may  have 
been,"  said  Washington  sharply,  "  I  ex- 
pected my  orders  to  be  obeyed ; "  and 
with  these  words  he  wheeled  about  to 
stop  the  retreat  and  form  a  new  front. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for 
the  British  were  within  a  mile  of  them, 
and  their  fire  began  before  the  line  of 
battle  could  be  formed.  To  throw  a 
mass  of  disorderly  fugitives  in  the  face 
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of  advancing  reinforcements,  as  Lee  had 
been  on  the  point  of  doing,  was  to  en- 
danger the  organization  of  the  whole 
force.  It  was  now  that  the  admirable 
results  of  Steuben's  teaching  were  to  be 
seen.  The  retreating  soldiers  immedi- 
ately wheeled  and  formed  under  fire  with 
as  much  coolness  and  precision  as  they 
could  have  shown  on  parade,  and  while 
they  stopped  the  enemy's  progress  Wash- 
ington rode  back  and  brought  up  the 
main  body  of  his  army.  On  some  heights 
to  the  left  of  the  enemy  Greene  placed 
a  battery  which  enfiladed  their  lines, 
while  Wayne  attacked  them  furiously 
in  front.  After  a  brave  resistance,  the 
British  were  driven  back  upon  the  sec- 
ond ravine  which  Lee  had  crossed  in 
the  morning's  advance.  Washington 
now  sent  word  to  Steuben,  who  was  a 
couple  of  miles  in  the  rear,  telling  him 
to  bring  up  three  brigades  and  press 
the  retreating  enemy.  Some  time  before 
this  he  had  again  met  Lee  and  ordered 
him  to  the  rear,  for  his  suspicion  was 
now  thoroughly  aroused.  As  the  trai- 
tor rode  away  from  the  field  he  met 
Steuben  advancing,  and  tried  to  work 
one  final  piece  of  mischief.  He  tried 
to  persuade  Steuben  to  halt,  alleging 
that  he  must  have  misunderstood  Wash- 
ington's orders ;  but  the  worthy  baron 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  dogged- 
ly kept  on  his  way.  The  British  were 
driven  in  some  confusion  across  the  ra- 
vine, and  were  just  making  a  fresh 
stand  on  the  high  ground  east  of  it 
when  night  put  an  end  to  the  strife. 
Washington  sent  out  parties  to  attack 
them  on  both  flanks  as  soon  as  day 
should  dawn ;  but  Clinton  withdrew  in 
the  night,  leaving  his  wounded  behind, 
and  by  daybreak  had  joined  Knyp- 
hausen  on  the  heights  of  Middle  town, 
whither  it  was  useless  to  follow  him. 

The  British  loss  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth was  about  416,  and  the  American 
loss  was  362.  On  both  sides  there  were 
many  deaths  from  sunstroke.  The  bat- 
tle has  usually  been  claimed  as  a  victory 


for  the  Americans ;  and  so  it  was  in  a 
certain  sense,  as  they  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  field.  Strategically  considered, 
however,  Lord  Stanhope  is  quite  right 
in  calling  it  a  drawn  battle.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  Washington  undertook 
it  was  foiled  ,  by  the  treachery  of  Lee. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  promptness 
with  which  Washington  turned  defeat 
into  victory,  and  of  the  greatly  increased 
efficiency  which  it  showed  in  the  sol- 
diers, the  moral  advantage  was  doubt- 
less with  the  Americans.  It  deepened 
the  impression  produced  by  the  recovery 
of  Philadelphia,  it  silenced  the  cavilers 
against  Washington,  and  its  effect  upon 
Clinton's  army  was  disheartening.  More 
than  2000  of  his  men,  chiefly  Hessians, 
deserted  in  the  course  of  the  following 
week. 

During  the  night  after  the  battle,  the 
behavior  of  Lee  was  the  theme  of  ex- 
cited discussion  among  the  American 
officers.  By  the  next  day,  having  re- 
covered his  self-possession,  he  wrote  a 
petulant  letter  to  Washington,  demand- 
ing an  apology  for  his  language  on  the 
battle-field.  Washington's  reply  was  as 
follows :  — 

"  SIR,  —  I  received  your  letter,  ex- 
pressed, as  I  conceive,  in  terms  highly 
improper.  I  am  not  conscious  of  mak- 
ing use  of  any  very  singular  expressions 
at  the  time  of  meeting  you,  as  you  inti- 
mate. What  I  recollect  to  have  said 
was  dictated  by  duty  and  warranted  by 
the  occasion.  As  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  you  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  justifying  yourself  to  the  army, 
to  Congress,  to  America,  and  to  the 
world  in  general ;  or  of  convincing  them 
that  you  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  or- 
ders, and  of  misbehavior  before  the  ene- 
my on  the  28th  instant,  in  not  attack- 
ing them  as  you  had  been  directed,  and 
in  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly, 
and  shameful  retreat." 

To  this  terrible  letter  Lee  sent  the 
following  impudent  answer  :  "  You  can- 
not afford  me  greater  pleasure  than 
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in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing to  America  the  sufficiency  of  her 
respective  servants.  I  trust  that  tem- 
porary power  of  office  and  the  tinsel 
dignity  attending  it  will  not  be  able,  by 
all  the  mists  they  can  raise,  to  obfuscate 
the  bright  rays  of  truth."  Washington 
replied  by  putting  Lee  under  arrest.  A 
court-martial  was  at  once  convened,  be- 
fore which  he  was  charged  with  dis- 
obedience of  orders  in  not  attacking  the 
enemy,  with  misbehavior  on  the  field  in 
making  an  unnecessary  and  shameful 
i-etreat,  and,  lastly,  with  gross  disrespect 
to  the  commander  -  in  -  chief .  After  a 
painstaking  trial,  which  lasted  more  than 
a  month,  he  was  found  guilty  on  all  three 
charges,, and  suspended  from  command 
in  the  army  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

This  absurdly  inadequate  sentence  is 
an  example  of  the  extreme  and  some- 
times ill-judged  humanity  which  has 
been  wont  to  characterize  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  America.  Many  a  Europe- 
an soldier  has  been  ruthlessly  shot  for 
less  serious  misconduct  and  on  less  con- 
vincing evidence.  A  general  can  be 
guilty  of  no  blacker  crime  than  know- 
ingly to  betray  his  trust  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  in  Lee's  case,  the  very 
enormity  of  his  crime  went  far  to  screen 
him  from  the  punishment  which  it  de- 
served. People  are  usually  slow  to  be- 
lieve in  criminality  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  wickedness  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live.  If  a  candidate  for 
Congress  is  accused  of  bribery  or  em- 
bezzlement, we  unfortunately  find  it  easy 
to  believe  the  charge  ;  but  if  he  were  to 
be  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  his 
rival,  we  should  find  it  very  hard  in- 
deed to  believe  it.  In  the  France  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici  or  the  Italy  of 
Caesar  Borgia  the  one  accusation  would 
have  been  as  credible  as  the  other,  but 
we  have  gone  far  toward  outgrowing 
some  of  the  grosser  forms  of  crime.  In 
American  history,  as  in  modern  Eng- 
lish history,  instances  of  downright  trea- 
son have  been  very  rare ;  and  in  pro- 


portion as  we  are  impressed  with  their 
ini'lVaMe  wickedness  are  we  slow  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  their  occurrence. 
In  ancient  Greece  and  in  mediaeval  Italy 
there  were  many  Benedict  Arnolds  ;  in 
the  Unite*d  States  a  single  plot  for  sur- 
rendering a  stronghold  to  the  enemy 
has  consigned  its  author  to  a  solitary 
immortality  of  infamy.  But  unless  the 
proof  of  Arnold's  treason  had  been 
absolutely  irrefragable,  many  persons 
would  have  refused  to  believe  it.  In 
like  manner,  people  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  Lee  could  have  been  so  delib- 
erately wicked  as  to  plan  the  defeat  of 
the  army  in  which  he  held  so  high  a 
command,  and  some  historians  have  pre- 
ferred to  regard  his  conduct  as  wholly 
unintelligible,  rather  than  adopt  the 
only  clue  by  which  it  can  be  explained. 
He  might  have  been  bewildered,  he 
might  have  been  afraid,  he  might  have 
been  crazy,  it  was  suggested  ;  and  to 
the  latter  hypothesis  his  well-known  ec- 
centricity gave  some  countenance.  Per- 
haps it  was  well  enough  for  the  court- 
martial  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  though  in  any  case  it  should  have 
been  obvious  that  he  had  proved  him- 
self permanently  unfit  for  a  command. 
Historians  for  a  long  time  imitated  the 
clemency  of  the  court-martial  by  speak- 
ing of  the  "  waywardness  "  of  General 
Lee.  Nearly  eighty  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  that  document 
which  obliges  us  to  put  the  worst  inter- 
pretation upon  his  acts,  while  it  enables 
us  clearly  to  understand  the  motives 
which  prompted  them.  Lee  was  noth- 
ing but  a  selfish  adventurer.  He  had 
no  faith  in  the  principles  for  which  the 
Americans  were  fighting,  or  indeed  in 
any  principles.  He  came  here  to  ad- 
vance his  own  fortunes,  and  hoped  to 
be  made  commander-in-chief.  Disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  began  at  once  to  look 
with  hatred  and  envy  upon  Washing- 
ton, and  sought  to  thwart  his  purposes, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  intrigued  with 
the  enemy.  He  became  infatuated  with 
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the  idea  of  playing  some  such  part  in 
the  American  Revolution  as  Monk  had 
played  in  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
This  explains  his  conduct  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  when  he  refused  to  march  to 
the  support  of  Washington.  Should 
Washington  he  defeated  and  captured, 
then  Lee,  as  next  in  command  and  at 
the  head  of  a  separate  army,  might  ne- 
gotiate for  peace.  His  conduct  as  pris- 
oner in  New  York,  first  in  soliciting  an 
interview  with  Congress,  then  in  giving 
aid  and  counsel  to  the  enemy,  is  all  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way.  And  his 
behavior  in  the  Monmouth  campaign 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  crooked 
policy.  Lord  North's  commissioners 
had  just  arrived  from  England  to  offer 
terms  to  the  Americans,  but  in  the  ex- 
ultation over  Saratoga  and  the  French 
alliance,  now  increased  by  the  recovery 
of  Philadelphia,  there  was  little  hope  "of 
their  effecting  anything.  The  spirits  of 
these  Yankees,  thought  Lee,  must  not 
be  suffered  to  rise  too  high,  else  they 
will  never  listen  to  reason.  So  he 
wished  to  build  a  bridge  of  gold  for 
Clinton  to  retreat  by ;  and  when  he 
found  it  impossible  to  prevent  an  attack, 
his  second  thoughts  led  him  to  take 
command,  in  order  to  keep  the  game  in 
his  own  hands.  Should  Washington 
now  incur  defeat  by  adopting  a  course 
which  Lee  had  emphatically  condemned 
as  impracticable,  the  impatient  preju- 
dices upon  which  the  cabal  had  played 
might  be  revived.  The  downfall  of 
Washington  would  perhaps  be  easy  to 
compass ;  and  the  schemer  would  thus 
not  only  enjoy  the  humiliation  of  the 
man  whom  he  so  bitterly  hated,  but  he 
might  fairly  hope  to  succeed  him  in 
the  chief  command,  and  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
"  glorious  "  end  through  a  negotiation 
with  Lord  North's  commissioners.  Such 
thoughts  as  these  were,  in  all  probability, 
at  the  bottom  of  Lee's  extraordinary  be- 
havior at  Monmouth.  They  were  the 
impracticable  schemes  of  a  vain,  egotis- 


tical dreamer.  That  Washington  and 
Chatham,  had  that  great  statesman  been 
still  alive,  might  have  brought  the  war 
to  an  honorable  close  through  open  and 
frank  negotiation  was  perhaps  not  im- 
possible. That  such  a  man  as  Lee,  by 
paltering  with  agents  of  Lord  North, 
should  effect  anything  but  mischief  and 
confusion  was  inconceivable.  But  self- 
ishness is  always  incompatible  with 
sound  judgment,  and  Lee's  wild  schemes 
were  quite  in  keeping  with  his  charac- 
ter. The  method  he  adopted  for  carry- 
ing them  out  was  equally  so.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  man  of  strong 
military  instincts  to  have  relaxed  his 
clutch  upon  an  enemy  in  the  field,  as 
Lee  did  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  If 
Arnold  had  been  there  that  day,  with 
his  head  never  so  full  of  treason,  an  ir- 
resistible impulse  would  doubtless  have 
led  him  to  attack  the  enemy  tooth  and 
nail,  and  the  treason  would  have  waited 
till  the  morrow. 

As  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
selfish  schemer  overreached  himself. 
Washington  won  a  victory,  after  all ;  the 
treachery  was  detected,  and  the  traitor 
disgraced.  Maddened  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  air-castles,  Lee  now  began 
writing  scurrilous  articles  in  the  news- 
papers. He  could  not  hear  Washing- 
ton's name  mentioned  without  losing  his 
temper,  and  his  venomous  tongue  at 
length  got  him  into  a  duel  with  Colonel 
Laurens,  one  of  Washington's  aids  and 
son  of  the  president  of  Congress.  He 
came  out  of  this  affair  with  nothing 
worse  than  a  wound  in  the  side  ;  but 
when,  a  little  later,  he  wrote  an  angry 
letter  to  Congress,  he  was  summarily 
expelled  from  the  army.  "  Ah,  I  see," 
he  said,  aiming  a  Parthian  shot  at  Wash- 
ington, "  if  you  wish  to  become  a  great 
general  in  America,  you  must  learn  to 
grow  tobacco  ;  "  and  so  he  retired  to  a 
plantation  which  he  had  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley.  He  lived  to  behold  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  injure,  and  in  October,  1782, 
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he  died  in  a  mean  public-house  in  Phila- 
delphia, friendless  and  alone.  His  last 
wish  was  that  he  might  not  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground,  or  within  a  mile  of 
any  church  or  meeting-house,  because  he 
had  kept  so  much  bad  company  in  this 
world  that  he  did  not  choose  to  continue 
it  in  the  next.  But  in  tliis  he  was  not 
allowed  to  have  his  way.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  and  many  worthy  citi- 
zens came  to  the  funeral. 

When  Washington,  after  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  saw  that  it  was  useless  further 
to  molest  Clinton's  retreat,  he  marched 
straight  for  the  Hudson  River,  and  on 
the  20th  of  July  he  encamped  at  White 
Plains,  while  his  adversary  took  refuge 
in  New  York.  The  opposing  armies 
occupied  the  same  ground  as  in  the 
autumn  of  1776;  but  the  Americans 
were  now  the  aggressive  party.  Howe's 
object  in  1776  was  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington's army  ;  Clinton's  object  in  1778 
was  limited  to  keeping  possession  of 
New  York.  There  was  now  a  chance 
for  testing  the  worth  of  the  French  alli- 
ance. With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  French 
fleet,  it  might  be  possible  to  capture 
Clinton's  army,  and  thus  end  the  war  at 
a  blow.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The 
French  fleet  of  twelve  ships-of-the-line 
and  six  frigates,  commanded  by  the 
Count  d'Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  on 
the  13th  of  April,  and  after  a  tedious 
struggle  with  head-winds  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  on  the  8th  of 
July,  just  too  late  to  intercept  Lord 
Howe's  squadron.  The  fleet  contained 
a  land  force  of  4000  men,  and  brought 
over  M.  Gerard,  the  first  minister  from 
France  to  the  United  States.  Find- 
ing nothing  to  do  on  the  Delaware,  the 
count  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook,  where 
he  was  boarded  by  Washington's  aids, 
Laurens  and  Hamilton,  and  a  council 
of  war  was  held.  As  the  British  fleet 
in  the  harbor  consisted  of  only  six 
ships-of-the-line,  with  several  frigates 
and  gun-boats,  it  seemed  obvious  that 


it  might  be  destroyed  or  captured  by 
D'Estaing's  superior  force,  and  then  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  would  be  entrapped  in 
the  island  city.  But  this  plan  was  de- 
feated by  a  strange  obstacle.  Though 
the  harbor  of  New  York  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  it  has, 
like  most  harbors  situated  at  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers,  a  bar  at  the  entrance, 
which  in  1778  was  far  more  troublesome 
than  it  is  to-day.  Since  that  time  the 
bar  has  shifted  its  position  and  been 
partially  worn  away,  so  that  the  largest 
ships  in  the  world  can  now  freely  enter, 
except  at  low  tide.  But  when  the  Amer- 
ican pilots  examined  D'Estaing's  two 
largest  ships,  which  carried  eighty  and 
ninety  guns  respectively,  they  declared 
it  unsafe,  even  at  high  tide,  for  them  to 
venture  upon  the  bar.  The  enterprise 
was  accordingly  abandoned,  but  in  its 
stead  another  one  was  undertaken,  which, 
if  successful,  might  prove  hardly  less 
decisive  than  the  capture  of  New  York. 
After  their  expulsion  from  Boston  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  British 
never  regained  their  foothold  upon  the 
mainland  of  New  England.  But  in 
December,  1776,  the  island  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
had  been  seized  by  Lord  Percy,  and  the 
enemy  had  occupied  it  ever  since.  From 
its  commanding  position  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Sound,  it  assisted  them  in  threat- 
ening the  Connecticut  coast ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  should  occasion  require,  it 
might  even  enable  them  to  threaten 
Boston  with  an  overland  attack.  After 
Lord  Percy's  departure  for  England  in 
the  spring  of  1777,  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Major  -  General  Richard 
Prescott,  an  unmitigated  brute.  Under 
his  rule  no  citizen  of  Newport  was  safe 
in  his  own  house.  He  not  only  arrested 
people  and  threw  them  into  jail  without 
assigning  any  reason,  but  he  encouraged 
his  soldiers  in  plundering  houses  and  of- 
fering gross  insults  to  ladies,  as  well  as 
in  cutting  down  shade-trees  and  wanton- 
ly defacing  the  beautiful  lawns.  A  great 
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loud-voiced,  irascible  fellow,  swelling 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  importance,  if 
he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  Quaker  who 
failed  to  take  off  his  hat,  he  would  seize 
him  by  the  collar  and  knock  his  head 
against  the  wall,  or  strike  him  over  the 
shoulders  with  the  big  gnarled  stick  which 
he  usually  carried.  One  night  in  July,  as 
this  petty  tyrant  was  sleeping  at  a  coun- 
try house  about  five  miles  from  Newport, 
a  party  of  soldiers  rowed  over  from  the 
mainland  in  boats,  under  the  very  guns 
of  three  British  frigates,  and,  taking  the 
general  out  of  bed,  carried  him  oif  in 
his  night-gown.  He  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  on  the  Hudson. 
As  he  passed  through  the  village  of  Le- 
banon, in  Connecticut,  he  stopped  to  dine 
at  an  old  inn  kept  by  one  Captain  Alden. 
He  was.  politely  received,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  meal  Mrs.  Alden  set  upon 
the  table  a  dish  of  succotash,  whereupon 
Prescott,  not  knowing  the  delicious  dish, 
roared,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  offering 
me  this  hog's  food  ?  "  and  threw  it  all 
upon  the  floor.  The  good  woman  re- 
treated in  tears  to  the  kitchen,  and  pre- 
sently her  husband,  coming  in  with  a 
stout  horsewhip,  dealt  with  the  boor  as 
he  deserved.  When  Prescott  was  ex- 
changed for  General  Lee,  in  April,  1778, 
he  resumed  the  command  at  Newport, 
but  was  soon  superseded  by  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  Sir  Robert  Pigott, 
under  whom  the  garrison  was  increased 
to  6000  men.  New  York  and  Newport 
were  now  the  only  places  held  by  the 
enemy  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
capture  of  either,  with  its  army  of  oc- 
cupation, would  be  an  event  of  scarcely 
less  importance  than  the  overthrow  of 
Burgoyne.  As  soon  as  the  enterprise 
was  suggested,  the  New  England  militia 
began  to  muster  in  force,  Massachusetts 
sending  a  strong  contingent  under  John 
Hancock.  General  Sullivan  had  been 
in  command  at  Providence  since  April. 
Washington  now  sent  him  1500  picked 
men  of  his  Continental  troops,  with 
Greene,  who  was  born  hard  by  and 


knew  every  inch  of  the  island  ;  with  Glo- 
ver, of  amphibious  renown  ;  and  Lafay- 
ette, who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Count 
d'Estaing.  The  New  England  yeo- 
manry soon  swelled  this  force  to  about 
9000,  and  with  the  4000  French  regu- 
lars and  the  fleet,  it  might  well  be  hoped 
that  General  Pigott  would  quickly  be 
brought  to  surrender. 

The  expedition  failed  through  the  in- 
efficient cooperation  of  the  French  and 
the  insubordination  of  the  yeomanry. 
D'Estaing  arrived  off  the  harbor  of 
Newport  on  the  29th  of  July,  and 
had  a  conference  with  Sullivan.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Americans  should  land 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  island  while 
the  French  were  landing  upon  the  west 
side,  thus  intervening  between  the  main 
garrison  at  Newport  and  a  strong  de- 
tachment which  was  stationed  on  Butt's 
Hill,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 
By  such  a  movement  this  detachment 
might  be  isolated  and  captured,  to  begin 
with.  But  General  Pigott,  divining  the 
purpose  of  the  allies,  withdrew  the  de- 
tachment, and  concentrated  all  his  forces 
in  and  around  the  city.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  French  troops  were  landing 
upon  Conanicut  Island,  intending  to 
cross  to  the  north  of  Newport  on  the 
morrow,  according  to  the  agreement. 
Sullivan  did  not  wait  for  them,  but  see- 
ing the  commanding  position  on  Butt's 
Hill  evacuated,  he  rightly  pushed  across 
the  channel  and  seized  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  informed  D'Estaing  of  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.  The  count,  not 
understanding  the  situation,  was  some- 
what offended  at  what  he  deemed  undue 
haste  on  the  part  of  Sullivan,  but  thus 
far  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  the 
execution  of  their  scheme.  He  had  only 
to  continue  landing  his  troops  and  block- 
ade the  southern  end  of  the  island  with 
his  fleet,  and  Sir  Robert  Pigott  was 
doomed.  But  the  next  day  Lord  Howe 
appeared  off  Point  Judith,  with  thir- 
teen ships-of-the-line,  seven  frigates,  and 
several  small  vessels,  and  D'Estaing, 
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reembarking  the  troops  he  had  landed 
on  Conanicut,  straightway  put  out  to  sea 
to  engage  him.  For  two  days  the  hos- 
tile fleets  manoeuvred  for  the  weather- 
gage,  and  just  as  they  were  getting 
ready  for  action  there  came  up  a  ter- 
rific storm,  which  scattered  them  far 
and  wide.  Instead  of  trying  to  destroy 
one  another,  each  had  to  bend  all  his 
energies  to  saving  himself.  So  fierce 
was  the  storm  that  it  was  remembered 
in  local  tradition  as  lately  as  1>850  as 
"  the  great  storm."  Windows  in  the 
city  were  incrusted  with  salt  blown  up 
in  the  ocean  spray.  Great  trees  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  much  shipping 
was  destroyed  along  the  coast. 

It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  August 
that  D'Estaing  brought  in  his  squadron, 
somewhat  damaged  from  the  storm. 
He  now  insisted  upon  going  to  Boston 
to  refit,  in  accordance  with  general  in- 
structions received  from  the  ministry 
before  leaving  home.  It  was  urged  in 
vain  by  Greene  and  Lafayette  that  the 
vessels  could  be  repaired  as  easily  in 
Narragansett  Bay  as  in  Boston  harbor; 
that  by  the  voyage  around  Cape  Cod, 
in  his  crippled  condition,  he  would  only 
incur  additional  risk  ;  that  by  staying 
he  would  strictly  fulfill  the  spirit  of  his 
instructions  ;  that  an  army  had  been 
brought  here,  and  immense  stores  col- 
lected, in  reliance  upon  his  aid  ;  that  if 
the  expedition  were  to  be  ruined  through 
his  failure  to  cooperate,  it  would '  sully 
the  honor  of  France  and  give  rise  to 
hard  feelings  in  America ;  and  finally, 
that  even  if  he  felt  constrained,  in  spite 
of  sound  arguments,  to  go  and  refit  at 
Boston,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  for 
his  taking  the  4000  French  soldiers 
with  him.  The  count  was  quite  disposed 
to  yield  to  these  very  sensible  remon- 
strances, but  on  calling  a  council  of 
war  he  found  himself  overruled  by  his 
officers.  D'Estaing  was  not  liimself  a 
naval  officer,  but  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
the  officers  of  his  fleet,  vexed  at  having 


a  land-lubber  put  over  them,  were  glad 
of  a  chance  to  thwart  him  in  his  plans. 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  was 
voted  that  the  letter  of  the  royal  in- 
structions must  be  blindly  adhered  to, 
and  so  on  the  23d  he  weighed  anchor 
for  Boston,  taking  the  land  forces  with 
him,  and  leaving  General  Sullivan  in 
the  lurch. 

Great  was  the  exasperation  in  the 
American  camp.  Sullivan's  vexation 
found  indiscreet  expression  in  a  general 
order,  in  which  he  hoped  the  event 
would  prove  America  "  able  to  procure 
that  by  her  own  arms  which  her  allies 
refuse  to  assist  in  obtaining."  But  the 
insubordination  of  the  volunteers  now 
came  in  to  complicate  the  matter.  Some 
3000  of  them,  despairing  of  success  and 
impatient  at  being  kept  from  home  in 
harvest  time,  marched  away  in  disgust 
and  went  about  their  business,  .thus  re- 
ducing Sullivan's  army  to  the  same  size 
as  that  of  the  enemy.  The  investment 
of  Newport  by  land  had  already  been 
completed,  but  the  speedy  success  of  the 
enterprise  depended  upon  a  superiority 
of  force,  and  in  case  of  British  rein- 
forcements arriving  from  New  York  the 
American  situation  would  become  dan- 
gerous. Upon  these  grounds,  Sullivan, 
on  the  28th,  decided  to  retreat  to  the 
strong  position  at  Butt's  Hill,  and  await 
events.  Lafayette  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  the  seventy  miles  to  Boston 
in  seven  hours,  to  beg  his  kinsman  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible.  D'Estaing 
despaired  of  getting  his  ships  ready  for 
many  days,  but,  catching  a  spark  of  the 
young  man's  enthusiasm,  he  offered  to 
bring  up  his  troops  by  land.  Fired 
with  fresh  hope,  the  young  mai-quis 
spurred  back  as  fast  as  he  had  come, 
but  when  he  arrived  on  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion all  was  over.  As  soon  as  Sulli- 
van's retreat  was  perceived  the  whole 
British  army  gave  chase.  After  the 
Americans  had  retired  to  their  lines  on 
Butt's  Hill,  Sir  Robert  Pigott  tried  to 
carry  their  position  by  storm,  and  there 
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ensued  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  the 
conditions  were  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  of  Bunker  Hill ;  but  this  time 
the  Americans  had  powder  enough,  and 
the  British  were  totally  defeated.  The 
next  day  Sullivan  received  a  dispatch 
from  Washington,  with  the  news  that 
Clinton  had  started  from  New  York  with 
5000  men  to  reinforce  Sir  Robert  Pigott. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  right- 
ly thought  best  to  abandon  the  island. 
The  services  of  General  Glover,  who 
had  taken  Washington's  army  across  the 
East  River  after  the  defeat  of  Long 
Island,  and  across  the  Delaware  before 
the  victory  of  Trenton,  were  called  into 
requisition,  and  all  the  men  and  stores 
were  ferried  safely  to  the  mainland ; 
Lafayette  arriving  from  Boston  just  in 
time  to  bring  off  the  pickets  and  cover- 
ing-parties. The  next  day  Clinton  ar- 
rived with  his  5000  men,  and  the  siege 
of  Newport  was  over. 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  excited 
much  indignation,  and  seemed  to  justify 
the  distrust  with  which  so  many  people 
regarded  the  French  alh'ance.  In  Bos- 
ton the  ill-feeling  found  vent  in  a  riot 
on  the  wharves  between  French  and 
American  -sailors,  and  throughout  New 
England  there  was  loud  discontent.  It 
required  all  Washington's  tact  to  keep 
peace  between  the  ill-yoked  allies.  When 
Congress  passed  a  politic  resolution  ap- 
proving the  course  of  the  French  com- 
mander, it  met  with  no  cordial  assent 
from  the  people.  When,  in  November, 
D'Estaing  took  his  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  purposes  solely  French,  the 
feeling  was  one  of  lively  disgust,  which 
was  heightened  by  an  indiscreet  procla- 
mation of  the  count  inviting  the  people 
of  Canada  to  return  to  their  old  alle- 
giance. For  the  American  people  re- 
garded the  work  of  Pitt  as  final,  and  at 
no  time  during  the  war  did  their  feel- 
ing against  Great  Britain  rise  to  such  a 
point  as  to  make  them  willing  to  see  the 
French  restored  to  their  old  position  on 
this  continent.  The  sagacious  Vergennes 


understood  this  so  well  that  D'Estaing's 
proclamation  found  little  favor  in  his 
eyes.  But  it  served  none  the  less  to 
irritate  the  Americans,  and  especially 
the  people  of  New  England. 

So  far  as  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
for  the  West  Indies  was  concerned,  the 
American  complaints  were   not  wholly 
reasonable ;    for  the  operations  of   the 
French  in  that  quarter  helped  materi- 
ally to  diminish  the  force  which  Great 
Britain  could  spare  for  the  war  in  the 
United   States.     On   the   very   day   of 
D'Estaing's  departure,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  obliged  to  send  5000  men  from 
New  York   to   take    part   in  the  West 
India  campaign.    This  new  pressure  put 
upon  England  by  the  necessity  of  ward- 
ing off  French  attack  went  on  increas- 
ing.    In   1779   England   had   314,000 
men  under  arms  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  she  had  so  many  points  to 
defend  that  it  was  difficult  for  her  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  force  in  America. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  did  not  regard   his  position  in 
New  York  as  secure  enough  to  justify 
him   any  longer   in   sparing  troops  for 
the  occupation  of  Newport,  and  the  isl- 
and was  accordingly  evacuated.     From 
this  time  till  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
only  point  which  the  British  succeeded 
in  holding,  north  of  Virginia,  was  the 
city  of   New  York.     After  the  Rhode 
Island   campaign    of   1778,   no  further 
operations  occurred  at  the  North  which 
could  properly  be    said  to   constitute  a 
campaign.     Clinton's  resources  were  too 
slender   for   him    to    do    anything   but 
hold  New  York.   Washington's  resources 
were  too  slender  for  him  to  do  anything 
but  sit  and  watch  Clinton.     While  the 
two  commanders-in-chief  thus  held  each 
other  at  bay,  the  rapid  and  violent  work 
of  the  war  was  going  on  in  the  Southern 
States,  conducted  by  subordinate  officers. 
During  much  of  this  time  Washington's 
army  formed  a  cordon  about  Manhattan 
Island,  from  Danbury  in  Connecticut  to 
Elizabethtown  in  New  Jersey,  and  thus 
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blockaded  the  enemy.  But  while  there 
were  no  decisive  military  operations  in 
the  Northern  States  during  this  period, 
many  interesting  and  important  events 


occurred  which  demand  consideration 
before  we  go  on  to  treat  of  the  great 
Southern  campaigns  which  ended  the 
war. 

John  Fiske. 


PRISMATICS. 


BETWEEN  shower  and  sunshine,  and 
especially  towards  the  close  of  a  day 
which  has  been  evenly  contested  by  both, 
when  the  victory  of  which  the  sun  is 
sure  is  not  yet  wholly  yielded  to  him, 
there  is  often  a  wide  penumbra,  which 
may  rather  be  called  a  nimbus,  since  it 
is  no  gray  result  of  the  blending  of  light 
and  shade,  but  a  streaming  of  glory  into 
cloud.  The  sober  verdure  imitates  the 
mobility  of  the  sea,  and  gleams  in  dan- 
cing facets.  The  bow  spans  the  valley, 
resting  its  sheer  column  at  either  end 
firmly  and  lightly  against  the  hillside  ; 
darkening  its  tones  a  little  where  the 
green  of  grove  or  mountain  is  visible 
behind  it,  but  preserving  there,  as  on 
neutral  cloud,  luminous  mist,  or  ether,  the 
perfect  flower  of  its  color ;  holding  like 
fine,  narrow  ribbons  against  the  cheek 
of  earth  and  of  sky  the  separate,  deli- 
cate elements  of  which  the  varied  beauty 
of  sky  and  earth  is  composed.  Often  a 
second  bow  is  more  faintly  marked  upon 
the  hills,  and  disappears  somewhere  in 
the  mist,  not  reaching  the  perfect  arc  ; 
but  with  the  same  tints  it  may  be  finer 
and  more  subtle  in  the  promise  which 
it  makes  for  them.  Under  the  arch  lies 
a  shining  region  of  fields  refreshed  by 
the  rain,  and  steeped  in  that  yellow- 
green  light  which  is  said  to  be  most 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  —  a 
joyous  foreground  to  the  retiring  shower, 
which  still  holds  part  of  the  landscape 
in  its  shadow. 

At  such  moments  the  glory  of  earth 
is  heightened  till  it  almost  seems  to  shine 
from  within,  but  the  sky  keeps  its  su- 


premacy in  value  by  discarding  color 
for  light.  The  sun  burns  white  his  pas- 
sage through  the  ether ;  rolls  of  white 
cloud  bursting  with  light  leave  unex- 
plained, tender  shadows  on  the  clear 
yet  softened  mountains,  or  hover  above 
them  like  crests  of  radiance  ;  the  blue 
in  which  they  float  hardly  exists  as 
color,  but  is  the  very  spirit,  unclothed 
and  immaculate,  of  azure. 

Nor  need  we  turn  the  bow  to  find  the 
prism.  Every  raindrop  has  one,  if  we 
rightly  catch  its  gleam  ;  the  pond  and 
the  cobweb  reflect  the  thought.  The 
other  day,  a  small  silvery-white  pine 
established  such  a  relation  between  my 
eye  and  the  sun  that  it  was  like  a  reve- 
lation, a  magic  tree  sown  and  quickened 
in  fairy-land.  It  shivered  in  tiny  drops 
which  shone  pure  light,  like  innumerable 
diamonds,  while  here  and  there  under 
the  little  wet  boughs  hung  larger  pen- 
dants, which  caught  but  one  at  a  time  of 
the  prismatic  rays,  and  gave  out  their 
pure  orange  fire-tint  or  cool  blue  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  of  vision.  The 
prism  seemed  to  have  divided  its  store 
and  garlanded  its  tree  with  separate 
greetings,  as  for  the  Christmas  feast. 

Enchanting  as  such  visions  are,  they 
seem  hardly  real  to  us.  We  walk  amid 
these  shifting  lights  under  the  misty 
shower  of  the  summer  afternoon,  and 
exclaim  at  each  new  message  from  the 
half-veiled  sunlight,  as  we  look  with 
surprise  and  delight,  on  certain  bright 
winter  mornings,  at  the  dazzling  night- 
wrought  armor  of  ice  on  branch  and 
twig.  These  are  joys  that  come  rare- 
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\y  and  that  cannot  last ;  the  sun  that 
created  them  is  destroying  at  every  mo- 
ment. We  fear  lest  the  glory  should 
vanish  before  the  impression  is  fairly 
stamped  upon  us  ;  or,  if  it  chance  to 
linger,  there  is  a  sense  of  something  un- 
locked for  and  almost  solemn  through 
all  its  brilliancy,  as  if  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  were  stayed.  One  such  occasion, 
when,  after  the  clearing  of  an  afternoon 
thunder-storm,  a  strange  golden-green 
light  filled  all  the  still  air  and  landscape 
for  two  or  three  hours,  remains  in  my 
memory  like  the  record  of  a  long  day. 
I  had  a  feeling  of  something  about  to 
happen,  of  some  inevitable  change  at 
hand ;  the  moments  hung  suspended ; 
yet  the  air  still  held  its  drowsy  sulphur- 
ous warmth ;  the  color  seemed  to  enter 
at  every  pore  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
trees,  accepting  tranquilly  the  new  condi- 
tions, stood  mellowed  and  luminous,  as  if 
fastened  in  a  spell  of  rich,  silent  beauty. 
It  was  delicious,  but  hardly  canny,  and 
lacked  the  freshness  and  sparkle  and 
prismatic  loveliness  of  a  rapid  clearing- 
up. 

The  history  of  the  raindrop  is  a  circle, 
like  its  form.  Heat  gathered  the  moist- 
ure to  sow  in  the  bosom  of  the  cloud, 
cold  determined  its  shape,  and  in  ripe 
time  it  appeared,  to  be  harvested  again 
by  the  reaper  Sun.  What  a  thrill  of 
gladness  runs  through  the  fields  when 
the  golden  rays  cut  through  the  falling 
shower !  Songs  break  forth  on  every 
side,  as  if  each  throat  had  lost  a  voice 
and  suddenly  found  it  again.  The 
moistened  faces  of  the  flowers  are  glad ; 
the  green  is  a  finer  emerald  ;  Nature 
has  drunk  silently  and  thirstily  of  the 
rain  and  finds  articulate  and  visible 
thanks  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  a  mo- 
ment of  withdrawing  veils  which  show 
us  veils  beyond,  a  moment  of  revelation 
and  of  mystery.  It  is  the  contact  of 
near  and  far ;  the  sun  strikes  fire  from 
every  grass-blade,  and  its  touch  upon 
leaf  or  pool  is  immediate  and  awakens 
response.  Everything  shines  as  in  a 
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new  radiance  ;  yet  what  is  it,  after  all, 
save  a  simpler  and  more  direct  state- 
ment of  the  light  which  fills  all  our  days, 
—  a  numbering  of  the  rays  which  go  to 
make  up  the  yellow  sunshine  slumbering 
in  the  orchard  between  deep  shadows 
through  summer  afternoons  ? 

"  Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 

concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun  !  " 

For  the  prism,  revealed  to  us  only  by 
the  sunlight,  is  often  hidden  in  its  gold 
like  the  star.  We  have  light,  but  must 
wait  for  the  vision. 

It  does  not  always  break  simultane- 
ously within  and  without.  We  get  com- 
fort of  some  sort,  thank  Heaven,  in  dark 
days ;  and  it  is,  alas !  an  undeniable  fact 
that  we  often  walk  sodden  and  dull 
through  the  most  radiant  and  life-giving 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  joy  and  privilege 
of  youth  that  the  outer  light  and  the 
inner  are  in  closer  harmony ;  that  if  there 
is  a  lack  of  power  to  rise  above  the 
depression  of  surroundings,  there  is  also 
a  keener  and  quicker  response  to  what- 
ever is  uplifting  or  inspiring  in  them. 
"  There  exists  in  the  greater  number  of 
men,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  a  poet  who 
dies  young,  and  is  survived  by  the  man." 
Many  of  us  have  caught  at  some  period 
that  gleam  which,  dancing  on  lake  and 
bushes,  struck  the  mind  at  the  same 
angle,  and  made  of  it  for  the  instant  a 
prism,  like  the  raindrop  or  the  dragon- 
fly. At  such  moments  the  mind  slides 
along  the  thread  which  connects  sun 
with  eye,  light  with  retina,  spirit  with 
matter.  We  feel  the  slenderness,  the 
intangible  mystery,  the  diaphanous  na- 
ture, of  the  link  which  would  separate 
what  it  joins.  Idealism  seems  not 
proven,  but  actually  possible,  and  possi- 
bility is  so  much  more  than  proof.  The 
thought  which  has  perplexed  and  fasci- 
nated for  ages  so  many  minds,  that  the 
flashing  and  wondrous  vision  without 
may  be  one  with  the  eye  which  sees  it, 
and  the  origin  and  base  of  both  be  the 
one  unsubstantial  yet  absolute  spirit,  ap- 
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pears  no  longer  absurd,  but  simple  and 
reducible  almost  to  every-day  language 
and  uses.  It  breaks  down  barriers  and 
bridges  space ;  it  is  a  thought  which 
seems  necessary  to  hold  the  tints  to  the 
bubble,  —  to  explain,  nay  to  create,  the 
delight  given  to  every  sense  by  all  this 
freshness  and  shimmer  and  song. 

Nor  has  science  any  fact  wherewith 
to  disprove  it.  Eliminate  the  argument 
of  beauty ;  start  from  the  firmest  van- 
tage-ground of  experience ;  choose  the 
path  of  investigation,  of  biology,  rather 
than  poetry :  the  scalpel  itself  brings 
us  to  that  unfathomable  mystery  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye.  The  answer  is  not 
to  be  read  from  the  retina ;  the  nerve, 
with  all  its  marvelous  delicacy  and  ac- 
cord with  brain,  only  poses  the  question. 
The  lens  is  perfect,  but  where  is  the 
eye  which  makes  use  of  it  ?  We  study 
the  laws  of  refraction  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  light,  and  in  a  measure  compre- 
hend them.  We  turn  to  the  other  end, 
examine  the  impression  received,  and 
formulate  our  science  of  aesthetics  and 
our  laws  of  art.  But  the  dewdrop  in 
which  these  rays  converge,  the  eye, 
accessible  from  either  side,  remains  un- 
explained and  incomprehensible.  The 
process  of  fusion  always  eludes  us. 

A  like  mystery  shrouds  the  transfor- 
mation, which  is  hourly  taking  place  all 
about  us,  of  light  into  color.  We  per- 
ceive that  the  plant  deprived  of  light 
grows  pale,  and  the  fact  is  made  the 
basis  of  many  experiments  and  conclu- 
sions, but  we  cannot  yet  trace  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sunshine  into  the  leaf.  There 
is  something  occult  and  strange  in  that 
whole  relation  of  light  and  color.  Puz- 
zle over  it  a  little,  and  you  begin  to 
suspect  that  life  is  a  translation,  if  not  a 
treachery.  Idealism  is  offered  us  as  an 
explanation  by  a  poet  of  the  sturdy  and 
exultant  Elizabethan  age,  one  whose  un- 
usual insight,  groping  through  strange 
difficulties  of  speech,  comes  at  rare  mo- 
ments to  an  accord  of  thought  and  word 
which  emits  a  flash  like  one  of  those 


prismatic  gleams  in  nature  upon  a  dark 
surface.  Chapman  often  strays  from  the 
human  and  social  interest  in  his  day, 
so  full  and  so  marvelously  handled  that 
it  might  well  usurp  the  whole  powers 
of  artist  and  poet,  to  glance  into  philo- 
sophic problems  or  muse  on  generali- 
zations. To  him  color  is  the  condition 
through  which  we  receive  light. 

"  But  as  weak  color  always  is  allowed 
The  proper  object  of  a  human  eye, 
Though  light  be  with  a  far  more  force  en- 
dowed 

In  stirring  up  the  visual  faculty, 
This  color  being  but  of  virtuous  light 
A  feeble  image  ;  and  the  cause  doth  lie 
In  the  imperfection  of  a  human  sight ; 
So  this  for  love  and  beauty,  love's  cold  fire, 
May  serve  for  my  praise,  though  it   merit 
higher." 

The  virtue  of  light,  its  analogy  to 
spiritual  truth,  runs  through  all  the 
mythologies.  Light  is  visible  spirit. 
"Had  no  star  appeared  in  the  heavens," 
says  Jean  Paul,  "to  man  there  had 
been  no  heaven."  Light  is  gladness, 
life,  and  law.  Its  code  is  the  prism, 
the  point  at  which  it  meets  and  em- 
braces color. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  instinctive  hun- 
ger of  the  mind  to  draw  everything  to 
itself  and  to  globe  experience,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  material 
world,  perhaps  also  in  the  spiritual,  to- 
ward a  definite  centre  of  convergence. 
Disintegration  is  only  half  the  story. 
The  cloud  illumined  by  the  sun  sepa- 
rates to  prismatic  bands  the  rays  which 
in  the  sun  itself  meet  as  pure  light ; 
the  phenomena  perceived  by  the  eye  are 
drawn  into  its  mirror.  The  strongest 
testimony  of  authority  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  is  the  focusing  of  myriad 
glances  at  that  point. 

This  edge  of  glory  which  celebrates 
the  touch  of  sun  and  cloud,  and  con- 
ceals from  us  the  passing  of  vision  into 
thought,  this  borderland  of  radiance  and 
mystery  is  the  region  of  poetry  and  of 
religion.  Both  draw  their  substance 
from  the  darkness  as  well  as  from  the 
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gleam.  Among  the  many  efforts  to  de- 
fine the  nature  and  function  of  poetry, 
there  are  three  which  present  a  certain 
well-marked  difference,  though  the  ulti- 
mate divergence  between  them  may  not 
be  very  great.  One  is  that  oft-quoted 
definition  which  promises  to  attach  the 
name  of  Matthew  Arnold  almost  as  firm- 
ly to  a  phrase  as  that  of  Buffon  is  linked 
to  the  oft-misquoted  sentence  on  style, 
the  dictum  that  "  poetry  is  the  criticism 
of  life."  Some  time  after  it  appeared 
there  was  an  article  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish reviews,  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Aus- 
tin, apparently  anxious  to  defend  the 
cause  of  inspiration  against  a  claim 
which  he  conceived  to  be  made  too  ex- 
clusively on  the  side  of  culture  and  the 
moral  sentiment,  defined  poetry  as  "a 
transfiguration  of  life  ;  "  and  a  French 
critic  has  somewhere  spoken  of  it  as 
the  expression  of  the  aspiring  element 
in  life,  —  V expression  de  V aspiration 
de  la  vie.  Mr.  Arnold's  definition  had 
the  ring  of  novelty  coming  after  the 
many  paeans  to  "  art  for  art's  sake," 
and  perhaps  was  generally  assumed  to 
have  in  it  more  originality  than  truth, 
yet  we  find  the  same  idea  struggling  to 
light  in  Chapman's  quaint  figures.  This 
passage,  from  the  dedication  of  the  An- 
dromeda Liberata,  while  it  shows  both 
his  clumsiness  and  his  grace,  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  modernite  of  the 
Elizabethan  poet,  his  nineteenth-century 
attitude  of  mind.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  idea  of  poetry  as  a  test  or  criticism 
is  wedded,  in  the  closing  lines,  to  that 
of  its  aspiring  quality,  so  that  it  takes 
in  at  least  two  of  our  definitions. 

"  For  as  the  body's  pulse  in  physic  is 
A  little  thing,  yet  therein  th'  arteries 
Betray  their  motion,  and  disclose  to  art 
The  strength  or  weakness  of  each  vital  part, 
Perpetually  moving  like  a  watch 
Put  in  our  bodies ;  so  this  three  men's  catch 
This  little  soul's  pulse,  Poesy,  panting  still, 
Like  to  a  dancing  pease  upon  a  quill 
Made  with  a  child's  breath  up  and  down  to 

fly, 

Is  no  more  manly  thought.   And  yet  thereby 


Even  in  the  corps  of  all  the  world  we  can 
Discover  all  the  good  and  bad  of  man, 
Anatomize  his  nakedness,  and  be 
To  his  chief  attribute  a  majesty ; 
Erect  him  past  his  human  period, 
And  heighten  his  transition  unto  God." 

Here,  in  the  language  of  very  Harve- 
ian  science,  is  the  finest  retort  upon  the 
scientific  or  the  mundane  contempt  of 
poetry.  Its  daintiness,  its  uncertainty, 

"Fugitif  comme  1'eau  qu'un  rien  fait  de"vier," 

its  insignificance  even,  are  all  granted, 
but  the  "  little  soul's  pulse  "  reports  of 
the  whole  body ;  the  airy  Poesy,  "  like 
to  a  dancing  pease,"  becomes  king  and 
prophet  to  boot.  Emerson  can  hardly 
do  more  for  the  poet  when  he  says, 
"  He  is  a  sovereign,  and  stands  on  the 
centre,"  though  the  radius  of  the  Em- 
ersonian centre  is  a  vast  one,  and  his 
kingdom  not  of  this  world.  Deliberate 
definitions  were  not  in  Emerson's  line, 
for  to  define  we  must  separate,  and  he 
was  the  synthesist,  not  the  analyzer; 
but  if  he  did  not  put  poetry  into  an 
epigram,  the  whole  texture  of  his  writ- 
ings is  filled  with  the  sense  and  posses- 
sion of  its  greatness.  It  is  poetry  not 
dissected  by  itself,  but  one  with  religion 
and  philosophy.  His  idea  is  that  of  a 
transfiguration,  but  the  thought  itself  is 
transfigured  and  become  a  poem. 

That  is  probably  the  centre  of  the 
knot,  if  we  could  undo  it.  But  is  not 
the  union  a  final  one,  like  that  of  eye 
and  vision  ?  Are  we  not  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  Nature  has  shown  and  at 
the  same  instant  concealed,  it  may  be 
not  in  darkness,  but  in  "a  privacy  of 
glorious  light "  no  less  unsearchable  ? 
The  very  conversion  of  words  into  poet- 
ry is  unexplained.  A  poem  is  a  mosaic 
in  which  we  fear  to  see  the  pieces  fall 
apart  again,  a  treasure  which  we  cher- 
ish as  with  the  constant  dread  of  losing 
it.  The  most  devout  lover  of  poetry  is 
teased  by  a  foreboding  lest  it  should 
suddenly  become  naught  to  him.  Any 
one  who  seeks  to  share  his  delight  in  it 
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with  a  friend  does  so  in  a  tentative  way, 
doubting  whether  the  page  will  glow  to 
another  eye  as  it  did  to  his.  The  most 
enthusiastic  of  us  is  paralyzed,  and  with 
good  cause,  at  the  thought  of  teaching 
a  science  which  came  to  him  without 
study.  It  chills  him  to  think  how  coldly 
those  glorious  words  will  fall  upon  ears 
shut  to  their  meaning.  He  is  afraid 
that  the  beauty  itself  will  vanish,  leav- 
ing no  trace  to  bear  witness  to  his 
statement  of  it ;  that,  discoursing  of  the 
flower  in  his  hand,  he  may  wake  to 
find  that  he  is  holding  only  the  stem. 
But  there  lie  the  magic  words,  com- 
pound of  printer's  ink  and  of  pure 
light,  as  firm  and  enduring  in  their 
sheer  beauty  as  the  mountain  in  its 
strength.  We  may  be  alienated  from 
them  again  and  again,  and  return  to 
find  the  old  charm  as  potent  as  ever, 
or  we  may  lose  the  power  of  finding  it, 
and  yet  feel  its  presence  as  we  look  at 
the  loneliness  of  the  distance,  knowing 
that  it  is  only  to  ourselves 
"That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from 
the  earth." 

It  would  seem  as  if  poetry,  born  of  the 
transmutation  of  life  into  language  in 
the  mind  of  its  creator,  required  for  its 
completion  a  second  process  of  fusion  in 
the  mind  of  its  reader.  Let  that  pro- 
cess once  begin,  and  the  teacher  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  it  is  a  ferment,  and  will  work 
on  like  the  creative  power.  It  would 
be  futile  indeed  for  poet  or  for  critic 
to  report  of  what  makes  his  joy,  if  the 
same  leaven  of  seeing  and  rejoicing 
were  not  still  going  on.  Poetry  would 
have  a  poor  chance  in  a  world  ruled 
by  the  superior  force  of  money-making, 
if  it  were  not  one  of  the  indestructible 
elements  of  life.  As  such  it  can  afford 
to  wait  for  its  turn. 

It  is  denied  on  all  sides.  The  rain- 
bow is  a  show  to  us,  the  sparkle  and 
tossing  of  the  foliage  are  an  accident,  the 
poem  is  half  an  illusion  as  we  look  back  to 
it.  There  are  two  forces  working  against 
it,  one  of  decay,  the  other  of  growth  :  on 


the  one  hand,  the  tendency  of  habit  and 
conventionality  to  stereotype  impressions, 
and  to  turn  spirit  into  matter ;  on  the 
other,  the  stress  put  upon  contempla- 
tion by  the  demands  of  action.  "  In 
our  youth,"  said  Lady  Ashburton,  "  we 
doubt  whether  we  have  a  body,  and  la- 
ter whether  we  have  a  soul :  but  the 
body  asserts  itself  the  more  strongly  of 
the  two."  The  youth  read  his  poem 
and  constructed  his  philosophy  in  very 
gladness,  anticipating  experience,  and  in 
his  eagerness  to  use  it  as  material  divin- 
ing its  bitter  and  its  sweet.  Everything 
fitted  the  idea  and  was  thrown  into  the 
crucible  :  the  experiment  has  succeeded, 
and  next  comes  a  mass  of  new  and  het- 
erogeneous material  to  confuse  and  con- 
tradict it.  Ariel  and  Prospero  are  not 
the  spirits  with  whom  we  are  called 
upon  to  commune  in  city  boarding- 
houses,  and  the  shadow  of  the  myth  be- 
gins to  envelop  them.  The  poet,  the  ide- 
alist, dies  young  in  us,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
says  :  it  is  the  law  of  nature  and  of  ex- 
istence. But  the  demand  for  fusion  as 
the  result  of  thought  is  in  the  heart  of 
things ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  al- 
chemy is  the  beginning  of  a  new  one. 
The  glory  has  faded  "  into  the  light  of 
common  day,"  but  that  very  light  holds 
in  it  somewhat  that  was  only  hinted  in 
the  dawn,  and  was  taken  apart  in  the 
rainbow.  The  idea  of  duty  strengthens 
and  grows  larger,  till  it  seems  to  make 
puny  and  unnecessary  the  beauty  which 
was  so  all-sufficient.  We  have  scorned 
details  and  despised  the  common  and 
unclean,  and  now  in  the  herbage  under 
our  feet  are  miracles  working  themselves 
out  in  every  inch;  the  common  earth 
grows  rich  under  the  sunlight ;  the  man 
or  woman  whom  we  would  not  admit 
to  our  thought  has  shared  our  sorrow 
and  come  nearer  to  us.  And  nearness 
gains  significance  as  we  begin  to  feel 
that  we  were  not  tossed  into  this  valley 
of  earth  to  hit  at  random.  The  fact 
that  things  are  as  they  are  stamps  them 
at  last  with  the  seal  of  sacredness  ;  and 
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not  in  a  moment,  with  a  thrill  of  joy, 
but  slowly,  tlirough  the  working  of  many 
forms  of  experience,  and  the  moulding 
of  thoughts  which  turn  themselves  round 
and  round  in  the  mind,  the  idealist  takes 
up  tenderly  and  with  a  sort  of  passion 
the  once-despised  details,  and  becomes 
the  realist. 

This  necessity  which  the  mind  is  un- 
der of  welding  together  its  impressions 
and  its  force,  of  living  and  acting  as  a 
whole,  constitutes  the  need  of  being  born 
again,  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness. The  accomplishment  of  this 
law  is  religion.  There  is  such  a  desire 
for  this  consummation  that  all  manner 
of  machinery  is  employed  to  bring  it 
about ;  systems  are  polished  off,  and  es- 
says written,  with  Finis  in  large  letters 
at  their  close,  but  the  material  worked 
upon  protests  by  its  very  variety  against  a 
hasty  amalgamation.  Experience  claims 
to  be  lived.  Life  is  the  soil  in  which 
things  must  be  planted  to  grow,  the 
plane  on  which  we  walk.  If  no  fusion 
of  life  into  words  or  action  has  taken 
place,  the  poem  is  only  rhyme  and  the 
biography  a  collection  of  fragments. 
All  our  Welt-schmerz  and  doubt  and 
restlessness  are  the  craving  after  such  fu- 
sion ;  all  decay  is  the  lack  of  it.  There 
are  often,  not  always,  the  cloud  and  the 
struggle;  the  result  may  come  in 'the 
vision  of  a  moment  or  be  made  up  of 
the  partial  results  of  years,  but  there  are 
always  the  radiance  and  sense  of  light, 
and  there  is  always  the  element  of 
mystery.  We  trace  every  stage  of  the 
thought  through  doubts  and  perplexities 
and  hopes,  but  just  where  the  passage 
of  struggles  into  victory  takes  place 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  narration ;  some- 
thing happened  that  was  hidden  in  light, 
and  left  the  sense  of  a  new  power. 

The  ultimate  process  which  life  de- 
mands of  us  is  the  fusion  of  the  reve- 
lation with  our  daily  life,  the  living  in 
fullness  of  its  meaning.  We  must  pay 
back  to  life  what  it  gave  us.  Poetry, 
voicing  the  aspiration  within  us,  incites 
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and  quickens  to  this  ;  and  showing  in 
prismatic  loveliness  the  tints  whereof 
life  is  composed,  giving  hints  of  the 
white  radiance  of  truth,  it  is  a  test  or 
criticism  of  the  unity  or  lack  of  unity 
of  our  impressions  and  our  faiths,  of 
our  nearness  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
Poetry  takes  account  of  the  gleam,  of 
the  transient  beauty,  and  brings  it  into 
relation  with  common  sights,  with  duty, 
and  with  pain.  The  sunrise  this  morning 
was  a  corroboration  of  the  prism.  First 
a  faint  violet  stole  into  the  low  eastern 
clouds  ;  then  a  suggestion  of  rose  ap- 
peared, growing  deeper  and  clearer,  till 
at  some  indefinable  point  the  rose  had 
mounted  up  to  the  clouds  in  mid-sky, 
and  thence  passed  on  to  the  west,  leav- 
ing a  flame  in  the  east,  becoming  more 
and  more  yellow,  while  between  the 
glowing  cloud-bands  were  lakes  of  green 
sky  such  as  we  see  at  sunset.  Light 
travels  by  law,  and  cannot  stand  still ;  it 
is  not  the  god,  but  the  messenger.  Po- 
etry is  a  dawn-rose  which  is  merged  in 
daylight,  and  recognized  or  unobserved 
shines  on.  It  has  its  part  in  the  truest 
realism  which  remembers  the  glory  and 
the  vision,  and  carries  it  on  as  a  lumi- 
nous thread  in  the  woven  tissue  of  experi- 
ence. It  is  the  result  which  counts  ;  but 
after  all,  the  result  was  brought  about,  in 
part  at  least,  by  our  own  force ;  the  vis- 
ion came  to  us.  Life  criticises  poetry, 
and  says  that  it  has  not  told  the  whole  ; 
that  in  the  country  over  which  it  has 
skimmed  lie  many  marvels  and  many 
large,  heavy-eyed  facts  of  which  it  has 
taken  no  account.  The  criticism  is  a 
just  one.  It  has  given  us  only  hints, 
rays  which  the  eye  must  transmute  into 
thought.  We  cannot  really  define  po- 
etry any  more  than  we  can  weigh  or 
measure  it.  The  bulk  of  Keats's  poems 
would  bear  a  ridiculous  proportion  to 
the  greatness  that  was  Keats,  were  it  not 
that  such  measurement  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  poet  has  given  us  only 
the  sum  and  essence  of  what  he  saw, 
and  we  crave  the  whole.  He  has  said 
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so  little,  and  yet  he  has  said  so  much ; 
for  what  we  have  of  this  essence  has 
become  part  of  the  history  and  very  tis- 
sue of  mind,  and  circulates  in  the  blue  of 
the  sky.  We  must  take  it  into  our  syn- 
thesis, slight  as  it  is  and  compressed  into 
a  few  still  volumes,  as  we  take  in  the 
living  forms  about  us  and  the  bounding 
spheres.  We  can  no  more  leave  it  aside 
than  we  can  paint  the  landscape  without 
noticing  the  light.  The  prism  sets  our 
palette.  The  dimpling  of  the  sea  un- 


der the  dazzling  sunlight,  the  "  innumer- 
able laughter,"  as  the  Greek  poet  called 
it,  is  not  a  local  or  casual  phenomenon, 
but  gives  delight  all  over  the  earth. 
The  "  little  soul's  pulse,  Poesy,"  "  made 
with  a  child's  breath  up  and  down  to 
fly,"  can  criticise,  uplift,  and  transfigure 
the  life  of  man. 

"  For  sacred  beauty  is  the  fruit  of  sight, 
The  courtesy  that  speaks  before  the  tongue, 
The  feast  of  souls,  the  glory  of  the  light, 
Envy  of  age,  and  everlasting  young." 

Sophia,  Kirk. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENES  OF  THE  ILIAD. 


THE  Greeks  are  still  our  teachers 
and  unrivaled  masters.  Not,  indeed,  in 
the  domain  of  spiritual  or  moral  truth. 
Here  modern  men  grasp  firmly  the  es- 
sential verities  toward  which  Plato  even 
only  darkly  groped.  Whatever  the  des- 
tiny which  may  await  the  miraculous 
side  of  Christian  belief,  yet  the  con- 
sciousness of  brotherhood  among  all 
mankind,  and  the  steadfast  trust  in  an 
all-wise  beneficent  Higher  Power,  are  the 
priceless  and  inalienable  gifts  of  that 
faith  to  humanity.  Nor  shall  we  ever 
turn  to  the  ancient  world  for  our  models 
in  social  and  political  organization.  The 
Athenian  republic  of  Pericles,  with  its 
few  thousand  leisure  -  loving  citizens, 
standing  upon  the  necks  of  slaves,  ten- 
fold their  own  number,  and  exacting  re- 
luctant tribute  from  a  confederacy  of 
nominally  independent  cities  and  islands, 
can  shed  little  direct  light  upon  the  infi- 
nitely larger  problems  which  we  and  our 
children  must  face.  But  in  the  mastery 
of  those  creative  arts  which  ennoble 
and  adorn  the  life  of  men,  in  the  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  physical 
and  mental  faculties,  the  generation  of 
Sophocles  and  Pericles,  of  Phidias  and 
Socrates,  yet  stands  out  before  our  eyes 
with  a  beauty  and  a  glory  which  mock 


our  restless  effort.  We  may  hardly  ven- 
ture to  set  before  ourselves  a  loftier  goal 
of  human  progress  than  the  future  at- 
tainment by  the  citizens  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  by  its  countless  millions  of 
men  and  women,  to  the  same  capacity 
for  refined  and  enlightened  enjoyment 
of  all  their  powers  that  was  reached  in 
ancient  Attica  by  a  mere  handful  of 
men  only,  in  a  privileged  social  station. 
Therefore  a  poem  —  though  it  be  of 
unknown  age  and  authorship,  though  it 
have  ever  so  little  historical  background 
—  which  was  for  many  centuries  the 
Bible  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which  all 
Greeks  gladly  accepted  as  containing 
the  truth  in  regard  to  their  own  ances- 
tors, which  furnished  them  their  loftiest 
ideals  of  heroic  character  and  of  literary 
art,  must  be  eminently  worthy  of  our  at- 
tentive and  careful  study. 

The  Homeric  poems  cannot  be  used 
as  a  hand-book  of  early  Greek  history, 
nor  as  a  picture  of  Hellenic  manners  and 
customs  in  the  age  before  the  Olympi- 
ads. The  only  element  in  these  crea- 
tions with  regard  to  which  we  can  speak 
definitely  and  positively  is  the  incredi- 
ble. There  never  really  existed  a  race 
of  heroes  living  on  terms  of  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  Olympian  gods,  ex- 
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changing  wayside  greetings  in  enchanted 
islands  with  Hermes,  or  buffets  with 
Ares  on  the  battle-field.  The  hundred 
clans  of  Hellas  never  set  forth,  united, 
upon  a  fleet  as  large  as  Xerxes',  and  be- 
leaguered a  foreign  city  for  ten  years, 
merely  to  restore  an  unfaithful  wife  to 
her  rightful  lord.  There  was  no  pre- 
historic town  in  the  Troad  so  garrisoned 
and  provisioned  as  to  endure  a  siege  of 
any  such  length,  nor  could  a  host  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  have  been  sup- 
ported in  the  open  plain  for  evea  a  sin- 
gle year.  Or,  to  descend  to  lesser  de- 
tails, who  really  believes  that  the  early 
Hellenes  went  forth  to  war  provided 
with  chariots  like  Assyrian  kings  ? 
Who  supposes  that  a  pair  of  youths  ever 
rode  in  such  a  chariot  from  Pylos  to 
Sparta  ?  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
two  princes,  diverse  in  race  and  speech, 
coming  from  widely  sundered  lands, 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  contest 
under  the  walls  of  Troy.  Within  reach 
of  each  other's  spears  they  chat  in  gar- 
rulous fashion,  until  they  accidentally 
discover  that  their  grandsires  had  once 
known  each  other  as  host  and  guest. 
They  then  exchange  armor,  —  the  Greek 
securing  "  gold  for  bronze,  the  value  of 
a  hundred  oxen  for  the  worth  of  nine," 
—  swear  eternal  friendship,  and  agree 
to  shun  each  other  in  the  fray.  Unless 
it  be  in  the  allusion  to  Hellenic  craft  in 
barter,  what  connection  can  be  traced 
between  any  real  or  possible  scene  and 
such  a  poet's  dream  ? 

We  may  continue  indefinitely  this 
process  of  elimination,  but  we  do  not 
arrive  at  any  residue  which  becomes  his- 
torically certain,  or  indeed  highly  prob- 
able. It  does  not  even  appear  that  a 
wide-spread  popular  legend  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  tale.  By  its  highly  arti- 
ficial and  copious  dialect  (which  never 
could  have  been  actually  spoken  at  any 
time,  among  any  one  people),  by  its  in- 
tensely dramatic  situations,  by  its  bound- 
less wealth  of  ingenious  but  purely  po- 
etic detail,  the  Iliad  is  stamped  unmis- 


takably as  a  creation  of  conscious  art, 
as  the  final  triumph  of  a  long  literary 
development. 

The  poet,  himself  living  nearly  four 
centuries  before  the  Persian  wars,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotos's  judicious  and 
moderate  opinion,  is  careful  to  remind 
us  often  that  he  sings  of  heroes  quite 
diverse  from  the  men  of  his  own  degen- 
erate days.  One  of  the  demonstrably 
latest  and  most  prosaic  additions  to  the 
poem,  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  begins 
with  a  renewed  invocation  of  the 

Muses  who  have  Olympian  dwellings, 

and  the  humble  confession, 
Only  a  rumor  we  hear,  nor  do  we  know  any- 
thing surely. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  setting  of  the 
story  is  a  real,  earthly  landscape,  and  a 
brief  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont suffices  to  convince  a  pilgrim  that 
the  classic  bard  had  himself  visited  the 
plain,  and  made  good  use  of  an  excel- 
lent pair  of  eyes.  That  some  tradition 
of  a  real  war  had  formed  the  basis  of 
the  myth  has  also  become  highly  prob- 
able since  the  important  labors  and  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Schliemann.  But  any 
events  which  may  have  occurred  there 
in  the  remote  past  seem  to  have  come 
to  the  poet  refracted  so  far  through  an 
atmosphere  of  myth  that  his  own  work 
is  in  no  way  based  upon  and  limited  by 
historic  record  or  popular  belief.  The 
story  of  Achilles'  wrath  is  as  clearly  the 
conscious  invention  of  a  poetic  mind  as 
Dante's  descent  into  the  infernal  world. 

When  a  Periclean  dramatist  repre- 
sented a  single  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
such  a  character  as  Heracles  or  Medea, 
he  knew  that  the  auditors  to  whom  he 
appealed  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
entire  story  of  the  hero's  exploits.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  minstrel 
of  the  Iliad,  while  nominally  dealing 
with  a  single  brief  episode  in  the  ten 
years'  siege,  could  really  assume  a  fa- 
miliarity, on  the  part  of  his  courtly  au- 
dience, with  the  whole  Tale  of  Troy. 
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Skillful  advantage  is  taken  of  opportu- 
nities, early  in  the  poem,  to  sketch  in 
outline  the  essential  features  of  the  con- 
test. The  birth  and  destiny  of  Achilles, 
the  guilt  of  Helen,  the  omens  at  Au^ 
lis,  the  duration  and  course  of  the  war 
hitherto,  are  impressively  recalled  in  the 
first  thousand  lines. 

Moreover,  there  were  composed  at  a 
very  early  date,  but  subsequent  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  several  epics  express- 
ly intended  to  complete  the  cycle  of 
Trojan  legend  by  recounting  the  events 
preceding  and  intervening  between  the 
incidents  described  in  the  Homeric 
works.  Though  these  cyclic  poems  are 
themselves  lost,  yet  their  contents  are 
preserved  to  us  in  quite  a  full  summary. 
Their  length  is  also  approximately 
known  from  the  number  of  books  in 
each,  such  divisions  being  merely  a  con- 
venient mechanical  partition  of  longer 
manuscripts,  and  not  older  than  the 
great  Alexandrian  librarians.  Now, 
all  these  comparatively  later  poems  were 
brief,  and  closely  dependent  on  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  They  were,  in  fact,  chiefly 
occupied  in  elaborating  scenes  and  events 
alluded  to  in  the  earlier  master  works. 
There  was  little  indication  in  them  of 
any  mass  of  old  and  tenacious  legend 
which  the  Iliad  had  failed  to  exhaust ; 
and  it  is  the  prevailing  belief  of  scholars 
at  present  that  no  such  Trojan  legend 
had  any  vigorous  existence  independent 
of  the  great  literary  epics.  The  story  as 
we  now  have  it  was  rather  created  by 
the  imaginative  ingenuity  of  successive 
poets.  The  Homeric  picture,  then,  stands 
practically  isolated.  Whatever  histor- 
ical details  it  may  contain,  we  are  un- 
able to  verify  or  even  to  identify  them. 

The  one  thing  which  seems  approx- 
imately certain  about  the  chief  author 
of  the  Iliad  is  that  he  was  a  Greek  of 
western  Asia  Minor.  The  weight  of 
evidence  appeared  to  the  ancients  to 
point  toward  Smyrna  as  his  native  city, 
and  modern  students  generally  agree  in 
this  opinion.  Yet  the  poems  themselves 


give  no  hint  of  any  Greek  cities  existing 
in  Asia  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
poet  apparently  assumes  that  his  tale 
belongs  to  a  period  before  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Hellenes,  from  their  penin- 
sular home,  eastward  across  the  ^gean ; 
that  is,  before  the  gray  dawn  of  Hel- 
lenic history !  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  siege  of  holy  Ilios  is  in  truth  a  far- 
off  echo  of  that  eastward  colonizing 
movement  itself. 

But  the  more  completely  the  Tale 
of  Troy  eludes  the  grasp  of  historian 
and  ethnologist,  so  much  the  loftier  is 
the  position  which  it  assumes  in  its  true 
character,  as  a  masterpiece  of  imagi- 
native poetry.  The  Iliad  satisfies  most 
happily  the  three  demands  which  we 
may  make  upon  every  artistic  creation. 
First,  the  plot  is  eminently  simple  and 
complete  in  itself.  The  subject  an- 
nounced in  the  opening  line  — 
Sing,  O  goddess,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the 
offspring  of  Peleus  — 

is  steadily  worked  out  to  its  final  results. 
Even  the  death  of  Achilles  himself  and 
the  fall  of  the  guilty  city  are  foreshad- 
owed in  so  distinct  and  impressive  a 
manner  that  all  our  reasonable  curiosity 
is  satisfied.  Secondly,  the  warriors  and 
matrons  whom  we  see  acting  and  suffer- 
ing, whether  they  are  real  Greek  men 
and  women  or  not,  are  at  any  rate  pre- 
eminently human.  We  do  not  demand 
that  the  conditions  of  their  life  shall  be 
such  as  ever  existed,  or  could  have  ex- 
isted, on  our  earth.  Nay,  we  welcome 
romantic  and  imaginative  surroundings 
for  the  poet's  scenes.  We  only  insist 
that  within  their  environment  the  crea- 
tures of  the  artist  shall  act  as  real  men 
and  women  would  act  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  thirdly  and  chiefly. 
Homer's  characters  are  heroic.  They 
tower  high  above  the  commonplace  levels 
of  humanity.  They  seem  not  so  much 
like  ourselves  as  what  we  would  wish  to 
be.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  say,  as  frankly 
and  plainly  as  possible,  that  this  is  the 
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final  and  indispensable  test  of  the  ar- 
tist's right  to  be.  We  ourselves  know 
the  pettiness,  the  limitations,  the  disen- 
chantments,  of  human  life  only  too  well. 
The  preacher,  the  teacher,  the  political 
and  social  reformer,  may,  perhaps,  ac- 
complish some  good  by  merciless  analy- 
sis and  satiric  caricature  of  our  failings. 
The  artist  is  the  creator  of  the  beautiful. 
He  must  inspire  and  uplift  us  by  setting 
before  us  something  wrought  in  our  like- 
ness, indeed,  but  nobler  than  our  ordi- 
nary selves. 

A  school  of  American  fiction,  which 
is  perhaps  the  dominant  one  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  seems  inclined  to  discard  this 
article  from  its  literary  creed.  There 
are  even  clever  and  ingenious  stories, 
apparently  written  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  revealing  to  us  the  utter  aimless- 
ness  and  wearisomeness  of  all  the  char- 
acters introduced.  Other  tales,  again, 
take  up  situations  or  plots  which  appear 
at  first  to  contain  a  romantic  or  enno- 
bling element,  and  labor  successfully  to 
the  end  to  show  us  that  here  also  the 
vulgar  or  commonplace  is  but  masquer- 
ading behind  the  tawdry  finery  of  stage 
heroism.  Such  works  may  indeed  safely 
be  left  to  die  of  their  own  avowed  lack 
of  beauty,  without  need  of  argumenta- 
tive criticism ;  but  the  evil  effect  on  the 
national  character  from  this  following 
after  false  lights  is  even  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  the  waste  of  artistic  power. 

We  hail  as  the  most  hopeful  feature 
in  American  literature  the  poems  and 
tales  of  those  men  and  women  who 
are  working  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection ;  who  lay  hold  of  what  seems  to 
us  at  first  glance  commonplace  or  vul- 
gar, and  reveal  even  there  the  pathetic, 
the  heroic,  the  human.  Every  New 
Englander's  heart  throbs  more  gently 
and  purely,  whether  by  his  own  Christ- 
mas fireside  on  the  rugged  old  hill  farm, 
or  in  far  exile  among  the  December 
roses  of  New  Zealand,  because  our  rus- 
tic laureate  has  enshrined  in  undying 
verse  the  simple  memories  and  unevent- 


ful scenes  of  Snow-Bound.  They  who 
have  wandered  widest  in  other  lands 
and  times  would  prize  it  still  the  high- 
est of  all  privileges  to  watch  that  good 
gray  head  upon  the  pensive  tranquil 
round  of  his  Last  Walk  in  Autumn. 
May  there  come  yet  many  a  summer 
before  we  cease  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
sage  recluse,  who  once  seemed  austere 
and  stern,  but  who  has  grown  ever  gen- 
tler through  a  lifetime  of  strife  with 
error ! 

But  if  not  more  eifective  than  all 
direct  criticism,  it  is  certainly  more 
agreeable  to  point  back  once  more  to  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  past.  Homer's 
warriors,  then,  like  Dante's  sinners, 
Shakespeare's  gentlemen,  and  Milton's 
fiends,  are  thoroughly  human,  and  so 
appeal  to  our  sympathies ;  but  they  are 
also  more  impetuous  and  more  fully 
alive,  statelier  and  fairer,  than  ourselves, 
and  therefore  the  world  can  never  let 
them  die. 

It  has  been  remarked  already  that 
while  avowedly  dealing  with  only  a 
single  episode  in  the  last  year  of  the 
famous  struggle,  the  Iliad  alludes  in 
numerous  passages  to  events  preceding 
and  following.  Still,  many  details  of 
the  myth  which  are  especially  familiar 
to  us  are  unmentioned  by  Homer,  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  were  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  being  due  to  the  creative 
ingenuity  of  later  poets  and  chroniclers. 
Euripides,  in  particular,  treated  various 
events  from  the  Trojan  cycle  in  more 
than  half  his  extant  tragedies,  and  in 
others  now  lost,  and  various  incidents, 
apparently  invented  by  him,  became 
part  of  the  accepted  myth.  In  his  Tro- 
jan Women,  which  depicts  the  downfall 
and  sack  of  the  town  in  a  series  of  loose- 
ly connected  but  effective  scenes,  Helen, 
pleading  for  her  life  against  Hecabe's 
accusations,  says  to  Menelaos  :  — 

"  She  first  produced  the  author  of  these  woes, 
In  bearing  Paris.     Next,  the  aged  king 
Ruined  me  and  Troy,  when  he  slew  not  the  babe, 
The  firebrand's  hateful  image,  Alexandras  I  " 
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This  is  the  earliest  allusion  in  Greek 
literature  to  Hecabe's  dream,  before 
Paris's  birth,  that  she  bore  a  firebrand 
which  set  her  town  on  fire.  The  boy 
Paris  was  therefore  exposed,  as  soon  as 
born,  on  Mount  Ida.  There  he  was 
nursed  at  first  by  a  bear,  then  bred  by 
shepherds.  While  tending  his  flocks 
he  is  visited  by  the  messenger  -  god, 
Hermes,  who  announces  that  the  three 
mightiest  of  goddesses  have  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  seeming  peasant  boy 
their  contention  for  a  golden  apple,  in- 
scribed "For  the  Fairest."  Not  rely- 
ing on  their  divine  charms  alone,  each 
rival  strives  to  win  the  umpire's  favor 
by  bribes.  The  foolish  Paris  refuses 
the  proffers  of  power  and  of  wisdom, 
and  decides  for  Aphrodite,  dazzled  by 
the  promise  of  the  loveliest  woman  on 
earth.  Familiar  and  dear  as  is  this 
tale  to  lovers  of  Tennyson's  CEnone, 
Lydia  Maria  Child's  Children  of  Mount 
Ida,  and  Andrew  Lang's  Helen  of  Troy, 
it  is  alluded  to  in  Homer's  verses  only 
in  two  awkward  and  feeble  lines,  which 
on  various  and  sufficient  grounds  are 
accounted  a  very  late  interpolation.1 

It  is  indeed  true  that  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Aphrodite  favors  the  Trojans, 
while  Hera  and  Pallas  are  eager  for 
the  instant  and  utter  overthrow  of  the 
doomed  city.  But  this  may  be  account- 
ed for  on  other  grounds.  In  many 
passages  Aphrodite  is  little  more  than 
an  idealization  or  personification  of  the 
passion  of  love  itself.  The  worship  of 
Aphrodite  actually  came  into  Greece 
from  the  Orient,  and  in  this  earliest  of 
Hellenic  poems  she  is  not  unnaturally 
the  patron  divinity  of  the  polygamous 
Priam,  the  uxorious  Paris,  and  their 
somewhat  effeminate  subjects.  Pallas 
and  Hera,  on  the  other  hand,  are  part- 
ly enraged  at  the  guilt  of  Paris,  and  in 
part  show  a  natural  preference  for  the 
Grecian  cities  where  they  themselves 
were  most  highly  honored. 

1  Iliad  xxiv.  29,  30.  A  somewhat  frolicsome 
but  very  vivid  and  detailed  account  of  the 


The  earliest  origin  of  the  strife  ap- 
parently known  to  Homer  is  the  sin  of 
the  Trojan  prince,  Paris,  who,  being 
kindly  entertained,  while  upon  his  wan- 
derings, by  Menelaos,  king  of  Sparta, 
fled  with  the  wife  of  liis  host.  But  it 
so  chanced  that  this  lovely  lady,  Helen, 
the  greatest  beauty  of  her  time,  had 
been  sought  in  marriage  by  all  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Grecian  world.  Her  father 
had  bound  her  suitors  with  a  solemn 
oath  to  abide  by  her  choice  among  them, 
and  to  pursue  with  their  men-at-arms 
any  one  who  should  hereafter  steal  her 
away  from  her  rightful  lord.  So  the  Gre- 
cian army,  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
set  sail  —  after  some  ten  years'  delay  ! 
—  upon  twelve  hundred  ships,  and  be- 
leaguered the  city  of  Ilios,  or  Troy,  in 
the  Scamander's  plain. 

The  commander-in-chief  is  Agamem- 
non, brother  of  the  injured  Menelaos ; 
but  the  bravest  and  stoutest  warrior  is 
the  youthful  Achilles.  This  latter  hero, 
son  of  a  mortal  king,  Peleus,  by  Thetis, 
loveliest  of  the  sea-nymphs,  had  been 
destined,  according  to  the  prophecies,  to 
a  long  and  peaceful  or  to  a  brief  and 
glorious  life.  Hence  his  father  had  sent 
him  away  to  the  island  of  Skyros,  where 
he  was  dressed  and  educated  as  a  girl 
among  the  king's  daughters.  When  the 
ban  went  forth  summoning  all  the  princes 
to  the  war,  the  crafty  Odysseus  (or,  as 
we  miscall  him,  Ulysses)  tracked  the 
youth  to  his  retreat,  and  discovered  his 
identity  by  a  shrewd  device.  Among  a 
basketful  of  jewels  and  trinkets  intended 
for  the  princesses  was  concealed  a  gleam- 
ing sword.  When  the  fairest  among  the 
young  girls  (for  such  the  youthful  figure 
seemed  (approached  in  turn  to  choose, 
the  flash  of  the  steel  caught  the  eye 
and  betrayed  the  sex  of  Peleus's  child. 
The  scene  where  Achilles  is  just  draw- 
ing forth  the  shining  blade  is  represent- 
ed in  many  works  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern.  Yet  this  is  expressly  declared 

Judgment  of  Paris  is  given  by  Lucian  in  his 
twentieth  Dialogue  of  the  Gods. 
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by  the  ancient  Greek  scholiast  on  Homer 
to  be  a  later  form  of  the  legend.  Its 
earliest  appearance,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  in  Sophocles'  play,  The  Skyrians,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  survive. 

The  Trojans  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  secure  behind  the 
lofty  walls  of  their  town.  Achilles  sacks 
many  of  the  neighboring  cities,  but  in 
the  division  of  spoil  the  greedy  Aga- 
memnon claims  and  receives  always  the 
best  and  largest  share.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  the  siege  for  ten  years,  during 
which  the  Greeks  have  no  communica- 
tion with  their  homes,  though  only  one 
or  two  days'  sail  distant,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  as  one  of  the  many 
incredible  details  of  the  legend.  Later 
writers  explained  that  they  farmed  the 
fertile  Trojan  plain  and  traded  on  the 
Hellespont  to  support  the  numerous  host. 
Few  important  incidents  are  transmitted 
to  us,  however,  from  the  landing  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad, 
the  chief  events  of  which  we  will  now 
briefly  review. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  sack  by 
Achilles  of  the  town  of  Thebe,  identi- 
fied by  the  ancient  geographers  with  a 
site  in  the  fertile  Adramyttian  plain. 
A  lovely  captive  maiden,  Chryseis,  is 
assigned  to  Agamemnon.  She  is,  how- 
ever, the  daughter  of  Apollo's  priest, 
and  the  god,  in  answer  to  the  father's 
prayers,  sends  upon  the  Greeks  a  deadly 
pestilence,  which  can  be  ended  only  by 
the  release  of  the  girl.  Agamemnon 
unwillingly  submits,  but,  stung  by  Achil- 
les' taunts  upon  his  greed  and  oppres- 
sion, the  commander  takes  away  by 
force  Achilles'  own  beloved  captive,  Bri- 
seis.  Agamemnon  thus  commits  almost 
the  very  crime  for  which  he  and  all  his 
host  are  wreaking  vengeance  on  Priam 
and  the  Trojans.  Achilles  angrily  re- 
tires from  the  field.  This  emboldens 
Hector  to  sally  forth  into  the  plain  with 
his  Trojan  followers,  and  entails  many 
disasters  for  the  Greeks.  In  the  next 
few  days  most  of  the  Grecian  leaders 


are  wounded  or  slain,  and  Hector  gains 
ground,  until  he  sets  fire  to  the  Greek 
fleet.  Achilles,  utterly  deaf  heretofore 
to  all  appeals,  now  reluctantly  permits 
his  gentle  and  beloved  comrade,  Patro- 
clos,  to  go  forth  and  aid  his  companions- 
in-arms.  Appearing  in  his  friend's  ar- 
mor, Patroclos  is  at  first  mistaken  for 
the  resistless  Achilles  himself,  and  drives 
the  Trojans  in  headlong  flight.  He  is, 
however,  himself  finally  overcome  and 
slain  by  Hector. 

When  the  twenty-fourth  book  opens, 
the  ten  years'  struggle  around  Priam's 
beleaguered  city  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  feud  between  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon, which  had  kept  the  most  val- 
iant of  the  Greeks  idle  in  his  tent,  is 
stanched  at  last.  Maddened  by  the 
death  of  his  gentle  friend,  the  son  of 
Peleus  has  risen  in  his  might.  Clad 
in  the  armor  wrought  for  him  during 
the  night,  at  Thetis's  tearful  request,  by 
Hephaistos  himself,  the  divine  artificer, 
Achilles  has  driven  the  victorious  men 
of  Troy  like  sheep  before  him,  and  cut 
down  all  whom  he  could  overtake  out- 
side the  gates.  Last  of  all,  though  not 
without  Apollo's  superhuman  aid,  he 
has  slain,  in  single  combat,  the  gallant 
Hector  himself,  who  alone  had  ventured 
to  tarry  without  the  walls  and  meet  the 
onset  of  the  resistless  foe.  Troy  is  not 
indeed  destined  to  fall  before  Achilles' 
spear.  That  young  hero's  own  approach- 
ing death,  though  it  lies  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Iliad  itself,  is  clearly  fore- 
shadowed within  it,  being  prophesied 
by  his  mother,  the  lovely  Nereid,  by  the 
divine  steed  of  Achilles,  and  again  by 
the  dying  Hector.  The  Tale  of  Troy 
has,  in  truth,  a  characteristically  Greek 
conclusion,  since  the  cunning  of  Ulysses 
is  destined  to  succeed  where  the  mar- 
tial prowess  of  all  Achaia's  princes  has 
failed. 

With  the  single  combat  between 
Achilles  and  Hector,  in  the  twenty-sec- 
ond book,  the  original  Iliad  probably 
ended.  But  the  poet  himself,  or  a  disci- 
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pie  worthy  to  complete  the  master's  work, 
perceived  that  the  great  epic  should 
close  amid  calmer  scenes,  with  an  ap- 
peal to  gentler  emotions.  Hence  in  the 
twenty-third  book  is  described  the  mourn- 
ing for  Patroclos,  to  which  a  feebler 
hand  has  added  a  detailed  account  of 
the  games  —  archery,  foot-race,  contest 
with  chariots,  etc.  —  celebrated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Greek  custom,  by  Achil- 
les at  his  friend's  funeral  mound ;  and 
the  twenty -fourth  book  tells  us  how 
the  savage  Achilles  himself  is  moved  at 
last  to  desist  from  wrath  and  insults 
toward  the  dead,  and  to  give  up  the 
body  of  Hector  for  burial  within  the 
doomed  city.  As  the  culminating  scene 
of  this  book  and  of  the  entire  Iliad,  the 
poet  has  ventured  to  bring  together  the 
two  stateliest  heroes  of  the  tale.  The 
old  King  Priam,  once  the  most  prosper- 
ous monarch  of  Asia,  now  heavily  bur- 
dened with  years  and  sorrows,  betakes 
himself  to  Achilles'  encampment,  and 
begs  the  privilege  of  ransoming  his  son's 
body,  kissing  imploringly  the  terrible 
hands  which  have  bereft  him  of  so  many 
valiant  sons. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  ven- 
tured to  render  some  of  the  more  strik- 
ing scenes  in  this  closing  book  of  the 
Iliad.  Occasionally  a  Greek  custom  or 
belief  may  require  a  passing  word  of 
explanation,  but  my  main  purpose  is  to 
illustrate  from  this  most  ancient  of  Eu- 
ropean epics  how  entirely  every  great 
poet  must  rely  for  his  strongest  effects 
upon  motives  which  are  essentially  hu- 
man and  universal.  We  may  repeat  of 
Priam's  lament  for  his  sons  what  Long- 
fellow sings  of  David  in  his  bereave- 
ment :  — 

"  There  is  no  far  nor  near, 
There  is  neither  there  nor  here, 
There  is  neither  soon  nor  late, 
In  that  Chamber  over  the  Gate, 
Nor  any  long  ago 
To  that  cry  of  human  woe, 
O  Absalom,  my  son  !  ' ' 

The  book  begins  with  an  allusion  to 


the  contests  about  Patroclos's  mound, 
just  completed :  — 

The  games  were  done.     The  folk  to  their 

swift  ships 

Dispersing  went.    Of  supper  and  sweet  sleep 
They  thought,  to  be  enjoyed.     Achilles  wept, 
Remembering    his    dear    comrade.      Nor    did 

sleep, 
The  all-conquering,  hold  him.     To  and  fro  he 

tossed, 

Missing  Patroclos'  bloom  and  glorious  might. 
What  toils  he  had  wrought  with  him,  and  woes 

endured, 
Cleaving    the    wars    of    men,    and    grievous 

waves,  — 

These  he  recalled,  and  dropped  a  swelling  tear. 
Sometimes  upon  his  side,  then  on  his  back, 
He  lay,  or  face  ;  again  he  rose  erect, 
And  madly  whirled  along  the   beach.     The 

Dawn 

Escaped  him  not,  that  shone  on  sea  and  shore. 
When  he  had  yoked  his  swift  steeds  to  the 

car, 

Hector  he  bound  to  drag  behind  the  team, 
And  drew  him  thrice  round  dead  Patroclos' 

mound, 

Then  rested  in  his  hut ;  but  left  his  foe 
Prone  in  the  dust  outstretched.     Yet  from  his 

form 

Apollo  kept  all  harm,  pitying  the  man, 
Though  dead,  and  screened  him  wholly  with 

his  shield 
Of  gold,  lest  he  who  dragged  should  tear  his 

flesh. 

But  after  this  has  been  repeated  for 
twelve  successive  days,  the  gods  become 
angry,  and  debate  if  they  shall  send  down 
the  divine  messenger,  Hermes,  to  steal 
the  body  away.  Instead  of  this,  Iris  is 
finally  dispatched  to  summon  Achilles' 
mother,  the  sea -nymph  Thetis,  to  the 
heavenly  council.  The  gentle  goddess 
of  the  rainbow  instantly  darts  earth- 
ward, and  plunges  into  the  dark  waters 
of  the  JEge&n,  beneath  which  is  the 
abode  of  Thetis's  father,  Nereus,  the  old 
man  of  the  sea.  The  poet  continues  :  — 

And  Thetis  in  the  hollow  cave  she  found, 
Where  all  the  other  sea  divinities 
Were  gathered  round  her ;  and  among  them  she 
Bewailed  the  fate  of  her  illustrious  son, 
Whose  doom  it  was  in  fertile  Troy  to  die, 
Far  from  the  fatherland.    Then,  standing  near, 
Iris  of  nimble  feet  addressed  her  thus  : 
"  Thetis,  arise  ;  for  Zeus,  whose  councils  are 
Immortal,  summons  thee." 
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The  goddess  then, 

The  silver-footed  Thetis,  answered  her :  — 
' '  Why  hath  that  mighty  god  commanded  me  ? 
I  shrink  from  mingling  with  the  immortals, 

since 

Unnumbered  sorrows  in  my  heart  have  I, 
Yet  will  I  go.     Not  vain  the  word  shall  be 
Which  he  may  utter."     When  she  had  spoken 

thus, 

The  mighty  goddess  took  a  dusky  robe, 
Than  which  no  darker  raiment  she  might  find, 
And  went.     The  swift,  wind-footed  Iris  led, 
And   the   sea's  wave  was  round  about  them 

cleft. 

Reaching  the  shore  they  darted  to  the  sky, 
And  found  wide-seeing  Zeus ;  and  all  the  rest, 
Blessed  immortal  gods,  assembled  sate. 
Then  Thetis  took  her  seat  by  father  Zeus, 
—  Pallas  made  way  for  her,  —  and  Hera  put 
A  lovely  golden  cup  into  her  hand, 
Comforting    her  with  words.      Then   Thetis 

drank, 

And  gave  the  cup  again  ;  and  unto  them 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men  began  to  speak. 

Zeus  bids  Thetis  go  straightway  to  her 
son,  and  inform  him  of  the  gods'  com- 
mand. He  must  accept  a  ransom,  and 
give  up  Hector's  body.  Thetis  immedi- 
ately 

Went  darting  from  Olympus'  summit  down 

to  carry  this  message.  To  Achilles  she 
says  :  — 

"  Hearken  at  once  to  me.     A  messenger 
Of  Zeus  to  thee  am  I.     He  says  the  gods 
Are  wroth,  and  he  himself  enraged  at  thee 
Beyond  the  immortals  all,  since  with  mad  heart 
Thou  keepest  Hector  by  the  curving  ships, 
And  hast  not  given  him  back.     But  do  thou 

now 

Release  him.     Take  the  ransom  for  the  dead." 
Achilles,  fleet  of  foot,  thus  answered  her  : 
"  So  be  it.     Whoso  brings  the  ransom,  he 
May  take  the  body,  since  with  earnest  mind 
The  Olympian  hath  himself  commanded  it." 

Meanwhile,  Iris  is  again  sent  down  by 
Zeus,  this  time  to  the  venerable  King 
Priam,  who  is  bidden  to  go  to  Achilles 
under  cover  of  the  night,  carrying  precious 
gifts,  and  accompanied  only  by  one  aged 
herald.  He  is  assured  of  a  safe  return 
under  the  protection  of  Hermes.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  this  book  Hermes  and 
Iris  are  both  active  as  messengers  of  the 
gods.  It  was  remarked  by  the  ancients 


that  Iris  was  regularly  so  employed  in  the 
Iliad,  Hermes  in  the  Odyssey.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  god  in  the  last  episode 
of  the  poem  is  therefore  counted  as  one 
of  many  indications  pointing  to  a  some- 
what later  origin.  Omitting  the  speech 
of  Iris  to  Priam,  we  continue  :  — 

Fleet-footed  Iris,  speaking  thus,  was  gone. 
But  he  descended  to  his  vaulted  room, 
High  -  roofed,   of    cedar,   that  much  treasure 

held. 

Hecabe,  too,  his  wife,  he  called,  and  said : 
"  Dame,  an  Olympian  messenger  is  come 
To  me,  and  bade  me  ransom  my  dear  son, 
Seeking  the  Achaians'  ships,  and  thither  bring 
Gifts  for  Achilles  which  shall  melt  his  heart. 
Come,  tell  me  how  it  seems  unto  thy  mind ; 
For  mightily  my  own  desire  and  heart 
Are  urging  me  to  go  to  yonder  ships, 
Within  the  Achaians'  wide-extended  camp." 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that, 
after  one  day's  fighting  without  Achilles, 
the  Greeks,  under  cover  of  a  truce, 
within  a  single  day  built  a  continuous 
wall,  strengthened  by  towers  and  by  a 
moat  without,  to  protect  their  ships. 
The  passage  in  the  seventh  book  where 
this  feat  is  described  is,  however,  a  pecu- 
liarly unsatisfactory  one.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  events  of  the  previous  day  to 
justify  this  sudden  terror  of  the  Greeks. 
The  undertaking  is  absurdly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  time  assigned  for  it,  and  a 
gross  violation  of  the  truce  for  burying 
the  dead.  We  may  venture  to  echo  the 
sensible  remark  of  Thucydides,  that  the 
invaders  of  course  built  such  a  rampart, 
if  at  all,  at  the  time  of  their  first  land- 
ing. But  the  strongest  reason,  to  my 
mind,  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
passage  is  a  purely  aesthetic  argument, 
which  has  perhaps  not  been  brought  into 
the  discussion.  If  we  remove  the  objec- 
tionable portion  of  the  seventh  book, 
Hector  never  sees  his  wife  again  after 
the  famous  parting  scene.  After  en- 
camping two  nights,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, in  the  open  plain,  he  is  slain  on 
the  third  day  by  Achilles.  As  the  poem 
now  stands,  the  touching  farewell  loses 
more  than  half  its  pathos  and  poetic 
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significance,  because  Hector  passes  the 
two  following  nights  secure  within  the 
walls. 

So  Priam  spoke.     His  wife  bemoaned,  and 

said: 
"Ah  me !     Where  now  is  fled  thy  sense,  for 

which 

Thou  wert  renowned  to  strangers,  and  among 
The  folk  thou  rnlest !     How  canst  thou  desire 
To  fare  alone  unto  the  Achaians'  ships, 
Before  the  face  of  him  who  has  despoiled 
Thy  many  valiant  sons  ?     Thy  heart  is  hard 
As  iron !     For  if  he  have  thee  in  his  power, 
And  see  thee  with  his  eyes,  that  savage  man 
And  faithless,  he  will  have  no  reverence 
Nor  pity  for  thee.     Nay,  let  us  now  sit 
Here  in  our  halls  afar,  and  mourn.     For  him 
Even  thus  the  mighty  Fate  did  spin  her  thread, 
At  birth,  when  I  bare  him,  that  he  should  sate 
The  hounds  fleet-footed,  far  away  from  us 
His  parents,  in  that  forceful  hero's  power 
Whose  heart's  core  I  could  seize  on  and  de- 
vour! 

Thus  for  my  son  a  deed  of  recompense 
Were    wrought !      He    slew    him,    who    had 

wronged  him  not, 

But  only  stood  forth  to  defend  the  men 
Of  Troy  and  the  deep-bosomed  Trojan  dames, 
Nor  ever  thought  of  terror  and  of  flight." 

This  last  line  is  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting one.  Hecabe  (or  can  it  be  even 
her  poet  ?)  knows  nothing  of  that  dis- 
honorable flight  of  Hector  thrice  about 
the  circle  of  the  city's  wall,  against 
which  Andrew  Lang  protests  as  a  cal- 
umny, in  his  beautiful  poem  Helen  of 
Troy. 

Then  aged,  godlike  Priam  answered  her : 
' '  Do  not  detain  me  when  I  long  to  go, 
And  do  not  be  for  me  in  our  own  halls 
An  evil  omen.     Thou  wilt  not  dissuade  me. 
If  any  other  one  of  men  on  earth, 
Of  seers  who  watch  the  offerings,  or  of  priests, 
Had  bidden  me,  we  would  have  accounted  it 
A  lie,  and  rather  would  have  held  aloof. 
But  now  —  for  I  heard  the  god  myself,  and 

gazed 

Into  her  face  —  I  go,  nor  vain  shall  be 
The  word.     But  if  it  be  my  destiny 
By  the  bronze-mailed  Achaians'  ships  to  die, 
I  am  willing.     Let  Achilles  slay  me  at  once, 
Clasping  within  mine  arms  my  son,  when  I 
Have  sated  my  desire  for  grief." 

He  spoke, 

And  from  the  chests  took  off  the  shapely  lids. 
Then  he  chose  forth  twelve  very  lovely  shawls, 
Twelve  single  cloaks  thereto,  as  many  rugs, 


So  many  robes,  and  just  as  many  doublets  ; 
Two    tripods    brightly    gleaming,    and    four 

caldrons ; 

A  very  lovely  cup  besides,  which  men 
Of  Thrace  had  given  him,  when  he  had  come 

upon 

An  embassy,  —  a  precious  thing  :  nor  yet 
Did  the   old  man  grudge  from  his  halls  e'en 

this, 

But  in  his  heart  exceedingly  desired 
To  ransom  his  dear  son. 

Priam,  who  seems  half  crazed  with 
grief  and  excitement,  bursts  forth  into 
bitter  reproaches  against  the  Trojans 
who  are  gathered  under  the  gateway  of 
his  house,  and,  calling  angrily  by  name 
upon  nine  of  his  surviving  sons,  bids 
them  harness  mules  to  the  wagon  which 
shall  bear  these  treasures  toward  the 
hostile  camp  on  the  shore.  This  they 
do,  and  also  attach  Priam's  horses  to  his 
own  chariot.  This  has  all  occurred  in 
the  courtyard  within  the  royal  palace. 

But  Hecabe  with  troubled  soul  drew  nigh, 
Holding  the  wine,  like  honey  to  the  heart, 
In  her  right  hand,  within  a  golden  bowl, 
That  they  might  pour  libation  ere  they  went. 

The  beautiful  adjectives  applied  to 
wine  in  the  Iliad  made  a  forcible  im- 
pression on  a  later  ancient,  —  if  indeed 
he  is  not  rather  one  of  ourselves,  —  who 
was  an  equally  good  judge  of  the  po- 
etic art  and  of  the  gift  of  Diony&os : 
I  mean  the  Roman  Horace.  He  has 
left  us  his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  an 
unusually  musical  hexameter :  — 

"  Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Hoinerus." 
(Homer   confesses   his   fondness    for   wine  by 
singing  its  praises.) 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  courtesy  to 
the  Trojan  queen. 

Standing  before  the  steeds,  she  spoke,  and 

said : 

"  So  do  thou  pour  to  father  Zeus,  and  pray 
That  thou  shalt  from   the  foemen  home  re- 
turn, 

Since  thine  own  spirit  urges  thee  indeed 
Unto  the  ships,  —  though  I  desire  it  not ! 
But  do  thou  pray  to   cloud-wrapped  Kronos' 

son, 
Dwelling  on  Ida,  who  looks  down  on  all 
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The  Trojan  land,  and  ask  an  ominous  bird, 
His  speedy  messenger,  which  is  most  dear 
Of  birds  to  him,  and  mightiest  in  strength, 
Appearing  on  the  right :  so  thou  thyself, 
Seeing  it  with  thine  eyes,  trustful  therein, 
Mayst   fare    unto    the   fleet-horsed   Danaans' 

ships. 

But  if  wide-seeing  Zeus  give  not  to  thee 
His  messenger,  I  would  not  urge  thee  on, 
Nor  to  the  Argives'  vessels  bid  thee  go, 
Exceedingly  impetuous  as  thou  art." 
And  answering  her,  the  godlike  Priam  said  : 
"  O  wife,  I  will  not  disobey  thee  when 
Thou  urgest  me  to  this ;  for  it  is  well 
To  lift  our  hands  to  Zeus,  if  he  perchance 
Will  pity  us."     Thus  the  old  man  spoke,  and 

bade 

A  housemaid  pour  clear  water  on  his  hands. 
She  stood  beside  him,  holding  in  her  hands 
A  bowl  and  pitcher ;  then  when  he  had  cleansed 
His  hands,  he  from  his  wife  received  the  cup. 
Then  taking  in  the  courtyard's  midst  his  stand, 

(here  was  the  great  altar  of  Zeus, 
and  on  this  very  spot,  not  many  days 
later,  the  venerable  king  was  to  meet 
his  death,  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
and  daughters,  on  the  night  when  Troy 
was  taken,) 

He    prayed,    and    poured    the  wine,   looking 

meanwhile 

Into  the  sky,  and  thus  he  spoke  aloud : 
"  O  father  Zeus,  from  Ida  holding  sway, 
Most  glorious  and  most  mighty,  do  thou  grant 
That  I  unto  Achilles'  dwelling  come 
Welcomed  and  pitied  ;  and  send  thou  a  bird 
Of  omen,  thy  swift  messenger,  which  is 
Most  dear  of  birds  to  thee,  and  mightiest 
In  strength,  upon  the  right,  that  I  myself, 
Beholding  him,  may  go,  trustful  therein, 
Unto  the  vessels  of  the  swift-horsed  Greeks." 

A  black  eagle  instantly  appears  in  the 
sky,  on  the  right,  flying  over  the  city. 
Then  the  two  old  men  start  forth  con- 
fidently and  in  eager  haste ;  the  herald 
driving  the  mule-team,  and  Priam  fol- 
lowing upon  his  chariot.  The  royal 
kinsfolk  and  other  Trojans  escort  them, 
lamenting,  but  turn  back  at  the  gates. 

But  not  unmarked  by  far-beholding  Zeus 
They  on  the  plain  appeared.     And  when  he 

saw 

The  aged  man,  he  pitied  him.     At  once 
To  Hermes,  his  beloved  son,  he  spoke  : 
' '  O  Hermes,  since  to  thee  it  is  most  dear 
To  be  man's  comrade,  and  thou  hearkenest 


To  whom  thou  wilt,  hie  thee  and  go ;  conduct 
Priam  unto  the  Achaians'  hollow  ships, 
So  that  no  other  of  the  Danai 
Shall  see  or  notice  him,  until  he  comes 
To  Peleus'    son."     He   spoke.      The    Argus- 
slayer, 

The  messenger,  obeyed :  and  straightway  then 
Under  his  feet  the  lovely  sandals  bound, 
Ambrosial,  golden,  which  upon  the  sea 
Bear  him,  and  over  boundless  earth,  as  swift 
As  gusts  of  wind.     He  took  his  wand,  where- 
with 

The  eyes  of  men  he  entrances,  whom  he  will, 
And  rouses  others  from  their  sleep  again  : 
With  this  in  hand  flew  the  stout  Argus-slayer. 
Troy  and  the  Hellespont  he  quickly  reached. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  goodly  mortal 
youth,  Hermes  presents  himself  to  the 
two  frightened  old  men,  just  at  dusk, 
when  they  have  reached  the  river,  on 
their  way  to  the  shore,  and  offers  to 
guide  them.  He  pretends  to  be  an  es- 
quire of  Achilles.  He  assures  Priam 
that  Hector's  body  lies  uncorrupted  and 
unsoiled,  and  that  his  many  wounds 
have  miraculously  closed.  Priam,  to 
secure  the  youth's  faithful  guidance,  of- 
fers him  the  precious  cup  which  was 
intended  for  Achilles.  But  the  god  re- 
plies :  — 

"Old  sir,  thou'rt  tempting  me,  a  younger 

man, 

But  wilt  not  win  me,  —  thou  who  biddest  me 
Accept,  without  Achilles'  knowledge,  gifts. 
I  stand  in  fear  of  him,  and  dread  in  heart 
To  rob  him,  lest  hereafter  woe  befall 
To  me.     But  as  thy  escort  I  would  go 
E'en  to  famed  Argos,  fitly  guiding  thee, 
By  land,  or  vessel  swift.     No  one,  forsooth, 
Disdainful   of   thy  guide,    would   strive   with 

thee." 

The  god  seems  to  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  his  divine  nature,  as  he  proudly  as- 
sures the  timid  king  that  under  his  gui- 
dance he  might  pass  unmolested,  not 
merely  to  the  hostile  camp  on  the  shore, 
but  even  far  into  the  native  land  of  his 
foes. 

Thus  speaking,  Hermes  on  the  chariot  leaped, 
And  quickly  grasped  the  scourge  and  reins  in 

hand. 

Into  the  horses  and  the  mules  he  breathed 
Glorious  force.     But  when  they  now  were  come 
To  the  intrenchmenta  of  the  ships,  and  moat, 
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The  guards  were   just  employed    about   their 

meal. 

Upon  them  all  the  herald,  the  Argus-slayer, 
Poured  sleep,  and  pushed  the  bar,  and,  opening 
Tlic  t^ates,   led  in  the  old  man,  and  splendid 

gifts 
Upon  the  car. 

The  divine  intervention  is,  it  will  be 
noticed,  essential  to  Priam's  success. 
Such  passages  as  this  are  very  different 
from  those  where  Pallas  appears  to 
Achilles,  or  Aphrodite  to  Helen,  remain- 
ing invisible  to  all  others.  In  those 
scenes  the  divinities  are  little  more  than 
poetic  figures  for  the  voice  of  wisdom 
or  of  passion  in  the  human  heart  itself. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  Hermes  is  as  real 
to  the  poet,  and  to  his  hearers,  as  the 
old  king  himself. 

But  now  when  they  were  come 
Unto  Pelides'  lofty  cabin,  which 
The  Myrmidons  had  builded  for  their  lord : 
Hewing  the  beams  of  fir  ;  and  overhead 
They  thatched  it,  mowing  in  the  meadow  land 
The  downy  rush  ;  and  round  about  they  made 
A  spacious  courtyard  for  their  lord,  with  stakes 
Close  set.     The  gate  a  single  bar  held  fast,. 
Of  pine,  which  three  Achaians  pushed  in  place, 
And  three  would  open  the  great  bolted  gate, 
Of  other  men  :  Achilles  even  alone 
Would  push  it  home. 

The  poet  has  forgotten  Priam,  for  the 
moment,  over  his  description  of  Achil- 
les' abode.  Such  comparisons  as  this 
between  the  physical  strength  of  the 
chieftains  and  of  common  men  are  very 
frequent  in  Homer.  The  reader  will 
remember,  for  instance,  how  Hector,  as- 
saulting the  Greek  lines,  poises  and  casts 
with  ease  a  stone  which,  as  the  poet  says, 
Three  men  could  hardly  heave  into  a  wain, 
Such  as  are  now  alive. 

The  most  curious  example,  however,  is 
the  venerable  Nestor  and  his  mighty 
punch-bowl. 

Scarce  could  another  from  the  table  raise 
The  bowl,  when  full ;  but  Nestor,  although  old, 
Easily  lifted  it. 

Another  passage  for  Horace  —  and  for 
Holmes ! 

Hermes,  the  Helper,  then,  for  the  old  man 
Opened  the  gate,  and  led  the  splendid  gifts 


For  fleet  Achilles  in ;  then  to  the  earth 
Descended  from  the  chariot,  and  said  : 
"  O  aged  man,  I,  an  undying  god, 
Hermes,  am  come.     My  father  bade  me  be 
Thy  guide.     But  now  will  I  depart  again, 
Nor  meet  Achilles'  eyes.     'T  were  cause  for 

wrath 

If  an  immortal  god  so  openly 
Should  show  his  friendliness  for  human  kind. 
But  go  thou  in,  and  clasp  Achilles'  knees." 
Thus  speaking,  Hermes  was  already  gone 
To  broad  Olympus.     From  his  chariot 
Priam  leaped  down  to  earth  ;  and  there  he  left 
Idaios,  who  remained  to  hold  the  mules 
And  steeds.    Straight  toward  the  house  the  old 

man  went, 

Where,  dear  to  Zeus,  Achilles  had  his  home. 
He  found  him  there  within.     Apart  from  him 
His  comrades  had  their  places.     Only  two, 
Heroic  Automedon,  and  Alkimos 
Of  Ares'  stock,  were  busy  in  his  presence. 
Achilles  was  just  ceasing  from  his  meal, 
From  drink  and  food.    The  table  stood  by  him. 
Great  Priam  entered  in  unmarked  by  them, 
And  close  beside  Achilles  took  his  place, 
Clasped  with  both  hands  his  knees,  and  kissed 
Those  awful  murderous  hands,  which  had  de- 
stroyed 
His  many  sons. 

As  when  a  mighty  curse 
Befalleth  one,  who  in  his  fatherland 
Hath  slain  a  man,  and  to  another  folk 
He  comes,  unto  some  wealthy  man's  abode, 
And  wonder  seizes  those  who  look  on  him, 
So  did  Achilles  marvel,  as  he  saw 
The  godlike  Priam  ;  and  the  others  too 
In  their  amazement  gazed  at  one  another. 
Then  Priam  prayerfully  addressed  him  thus  : 
"  Remember,  O  Achilles,  like  the  gods, 
Thy  father,  even  of  such  years  as  I, 
Upon  the  fatal  threshold  of  old  age. 
Perchance  the  neighbors  vex  him  round  about, 
And  there  is  no  one  to  avert  from  him 
Calamity  and  ruin.     But  yet  he, 
Hearing  thou  art  alive,  exults  in  heart, 
And  all  his  days  is  hopeful  he  shall  see 
His  well-loved  son  returning  home  from  Troy. 
But  wholly  evil  is  my  fate,  who  had 
The  noblest  sons  in  wide  Troy-land,  and  none 
Of  them,  I  tell  thee,  now  is  left  alive. 
Fifty  I  had  when  the  Achaians  came : 
Nineteen  were  from  one  womb  born  unto  me, 
The  others  of  the  women  in  my  halls. 
Of  most,  impetuous  Ares  brake  the  knees." 

Here,  as    often,  Ares  is  a  mere  vague 
personification  of  war. 

"Him   who    alone   remained,    and   kept    my 

town 
And  people,  thou  the  other  day  hast  slain. 
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While  he  was  fighting  for  his  fatherland  : 
Hector.     For  his  sake  to  the  Achaians'  ships 
I  came,  to  buy  him  back  from  thee,  and  bring 
A  priceless  ransom.     But  do  thou  revere 
The  gods,  Achilles,  and  have  pity  on  me, 
Remembering  thine  own  father.     Yet  am  I 
More   piteous,  and   have   borne  what  no  one 

else 

Of  men  on  earth  has  done,  —  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  him  who  slew  my  son  unto  my  lips." 

So  spoke  he ;  and  he  roused  indeed  in  him 
Desire  of  weeping  for  his  father.     Then 
Grasping  him  by  the  hand,  he  gently  pushed 
The  old  man  from  him ;  and  they  both  be- 
wailed 

Unceasingly :  the  one  remembering 
Hector,  the  slayer  of  men,  the  while  he  lay 
Before  Achilles'  feet ;  but  for  his  sire 
Achilles  wept,  and  for  Patroclos  too 
At  times ;  and  in  the  house  their  moan  went 

up. 

But  when  divine  Achilles  had  his  fill 
Of  wailing,  straightway  from  his  chair  he  rose, 
And  lifted  by  the  hand  the  aged  man, 
Pitying  his  gray  head  and  his  gray  beard. 
Addressing  him,  he  uttered  winged  words  : 
"Ah,  wretched  one,  thon  hast  indeed  endured 
Full   many  woes   in   heart.     How  didst   thou 

dare 

To  come  to  the  Achaians'  ships,  alone, 
Into  my  presence,  — mine,  who  have  despoiled 
Thy  many  noble  sons  ?     Thy  soul  is  hard 
As  iron.     But,  come  sit  upon  a  chair, 
And  we  will  truly  let  our  sorrows  lie 
Quiet  within  our  hearts,  grieved  though  we  be ; 
For  in  chill  mourning  there  is  no  avail, 
Since  so  the  gods  have  spun  for  wretched  men, 
To  live  in  sorrow.     They  are  free  from  care  ! 
For  at  the  door  of  Zeus  two  jars  are  set 
Of  evil  gifts  which  they  bestow,  and  one 
Of  blessings ;  and  to  whomsoever  Zens, 
Hurler  of  lightning,  intermingling  gives, 
He  chances  now  on  evil,  now  on  good  ; 
But  him  to  whom  he  gives  but  ills  he  makes 
A  byword !     Wretched  famine  urges  him 
Over  the  holy  earth.     He  wanders  forth, 
Unhonored  of  the  gods  or  mortal  men." 

It  was  for  such  passages  as  this  that 
Plato  was  unwilling  to  admit  Homer 
into  his  republic.  It  would  perhaps 
hardly  be  just  to  ascribe  these  senti- 
ments to  the  poet  himself.  All  Achilles' 
joy  in  life,  all  his  faith  in  the  fairness 
or  the  kindness  of  the  gods,  perished 
with  Patroclos.  It  has  been,  however, 
very  truly  remarked  that  in  the  closing 
books  of  the  Iliad,  as  a  whole,  we  find 
little  trace  of  that  delight  in  life  which 


we  are  wont  to  regard  as  a  peculiarly 
Greek  feeling. 

' '  So  the  gods  gave  to  Peleus  glorious  gifts 
At  birth,  —  for  he  to  all  mankind  was  famed 
For  bliss  and  wealth,  and  ruled  the  Myrmidons. 
A  goddess,  too,  they  made  his  wife,  though  he 
Was  mortal.     Yet  the  god  sent  woe  on  him ; 
For  in  his  halls  no  race  of  mighty  sons 
Arose  ;  one  all-untimely  child  had  he, 
And  I  protect  him  not  as  he  grows  old. 
Since  far  from  home,  I  tarry  in  the  Troad, 
Vexing  thee  and  thy  children.     And  of  thee 
'Tis  said,  old  sir,  that  thou  wert  happy  once. 
Of  all  the  land  which  Lesbos,  Makar's  home, 
Doth  bound,  and  Phrygia,  and  vast  Hellespont, 
Of  all  these  folk,  't  is  said,  thou  wert  supreme, 
0  aged  man,  in  wealth  and  tale  of  sons. 
But  since  the  heaven-dwellers  on  thee  sent 
This  sorrow,  ever  round  thy  town  is  strife 
And  slaying  of  men. 

Endure,  and  do  not  grieve 
Unceasingly  in  spirit.     Naught  by  grief 
Wilt  thou  accomplish  for  thy  gallant  son  ; 
Thou  mayst  not  raise  him  up  to  life  again  ; 
Nay,  sooner  wilt  thou  suffer  other  ills." 

The  last  line  is  perhaps  a  warning 
that  Achilles  is  becoming  enraged  at 
this  wild  passion  of  grief  over  his  fallen 
enemy,  Hector.  If  such  is  his  meaning, 
Priam  does  not  realize  it. 

Then  aged,  godlike  Priam  answered  him : 
"  Bid  me  not  yet  to  sit  upon  a  chair, 
Thou  child  of  Zeus,  while  Hector  in  thy  house 
Uncared-for  lies.     But  give  him  up  at  once, 
That  I  may  see  him,  and  accept  the  price." 

But  the  fierce  and  haughty  spirit  of 
Achilles  is  aroused  at  this  urgent  appeal 
for  immediate  action.  We  must  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  imagine  that  Homer's 
men  are  mediaeval  knights  or  Elizabethan 
gentlemen,  by  any  means.  There  is 
much  of  the  savage  in  them  still.  But 
Achilles,  at  any  rate,  realizes  the  danger 
and  also  the  wickedness  of  any  harm 
done  to  his  suppliant  guest. 

Then  swift  Achilles  with  fierce  glance  re- 
plied: 

"  Chafe  me  no  more,  old  sir ;  I  do  myself 
Intend  to  give  thee  Hector  back.     From  Zens 
As  messenger  to  me  my  mother  came, 
The  daughter  of  the  Ancient  of  the  sea. 
And  as  for  thee,  O  Priam,  well  I  know 
In  heart,  and  it  escapes  me  not,  some  god 
Qnided  thee  to  the  Achaians'  speedy  ships ; 
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For  never  mortal  man  -would  dare  to  come, 
Though  youthful,  to  our  camp,  nor  could  he 

elude 

The  guards,  nor  easily  push  back  the  bolts 
Upon  our  gates.     So  do  thou  rouse  no  more, 
O  aged  man,  mine  anger  in  my  grief, 
Lest  I  may  leave  thee  not  unharmed,  even  here 
Within  my  cabin,  suppliant  as  thou  art, 
But  may  transgress  against  the  will  of  Zeus." 

He  spoke  ;  the  aged  man  in  fear  obeyed. 
Pelides  like  a  lion  through  the  house 
Rushed  to  the  portal ;  not  alone  :  with  him 
Two  servants  went,  heroic  Automedon 
And  Alkimos,  whom  of  his  comrades  most 
Achilles  honored,  save  Patroclos  dead. 
They  from  the  yoke  released  the  steeds  and 

mules, 

And  led  the  herald  of  the  old  king  in, 
And  bade  him  sit.     Then  from  the  shining  cart 
They  took  the  priceless  ransom  for  the  head 
Of  Hector.     But  two  robes  they  left,  and  one 
Tunic  well-knit,  that  he  might  wrap  therewith 
The  dead,  and  give  him  to  be  carried  home. 
Calling  the  maids,  he  ordered  them  to  wash 
And  to  anoint  him,  taking  him  away, 
That  Priam  might  not  look  upon  his  son, 
Lest  in  his  sorrowing  spirit  he  might  not 
Restrain  his  wrath  when  he  beheld  his  child ; 
And  so  Achilles'  heart  would  be  aroused, 
And  he  would  slay  him,  and  transgress  the  will 
Of  Zeus. 

When  the  body  has  been  prepared 
for  the  bier,  Achilles  himself  aids  in 
laying  it  upon  the  chariot.  Yet  his  re- 
luctance and  misgivings  find  utterance 
meanwhile  in  a  prayer  to  his  dead 
friend  :  — 

"  Patroclos,  be  not  wroth, 
Even  hi  Hades,  that  I  have  released 
The  mighty  Hector  for  his  loving  father. 
For  no  unworthy  ransom  did  he  give, 
And  with  thee  I  will  share  it,  as  is  right." 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
until  Patroclos  appeared  to  his  friend 
in  a  vision  after  death  Achilles  had 
hardly  believed  in  any  continued  exist- 
ence beyond  the  tomb.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  resist  the  feeling  that  the  hero 
was  at  times,  even  to  the  Homeric  poets, 
as  he  certainly  became  to  the  later 
Greeks,  an  ideal  type  of  the  short-lived 
youth  of  man,  clinging  to  life,  shudder- 
ing at  the  very  thought  of  death.  Strik- 
ingly characteristic  still  is  the  apparition 
of  his  shade  in  Hades,  described  in  the 


Odyssey  among  the  adventures  of  Odys- 
seus. Even  there  he  resents  fiercely  the 
attempt  to  soften  the  wretchedness  of 
life  in  the  land  of  shades,  and  finds  his 
only  consolation  in  the  thought  that  his 
son  is  a  gallant  warrior  still,  up  there 
in  the  sunshine. 

Achilles,  returning  into  the  cabin, 
takes  his  place,  facing  Priam,  against 
the  opposite  wall ;  perhaps  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  his  guest.  He  addresses  the 
unhappy  monarch :  — 

"  Thy  son  is  freed,  old  man,  as  thou  hast  bid, 
And  lies  upon  the  bier.     At  dawn  shalt  thou 
Behold  and  bear  him  hence.     But  now  let  us 
Take  thought  of  supper.     Even  Niobe 
Of  the  fair  hair  took  thought  for  food." 

The  tale  of  the  unfortunate  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  which  is  here  repeated  by 
Achilles,  need  not  be  transcribed.  More 
interesting  for  us  is  the  allusion  to  a 
curious  rock  formation  near  Magnesia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  has  been  known 
for  countless  centuries  as  the  weeping 
Niobe  :  — 

"  Now  on  the  lonely  mountains,  mid  the  rocks 
On  Sipylos,  where,  so  't  is  said,  the  nymphs 
Have  their  abode,  who  dance  about  the  stream 
Of  Acheloion,  as  a  stone  she  stands, 
Enduring  sorrows  sent  her  by  the  gods." 

We  are  informed  that  these  lines 
were  rejected  by  the  greatest  Homeric 
scholar  among  the  ancients,  the  librarian 
Aristarchos,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  irrelevant.  This  very  fact,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  they  are  at  least 
very  ancient,  if  not  originally  a  part  of 
the  scene.  The  figure  thus  alluded  to 
is  a  sort  of  high-relief  against  a  back- 
ground of  natural  rock.  The  shape  is 
thrice  the  human  height,  and  some  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  A  trick- 
ling spring  is  said  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  falling  tears.  Whoever  composed 
these  lines  was  familiar  with  this  local- 
ity of  Asia  Minor,  and  hence  the  pas- 
sage has  been  drawn  into  the  discussion 
over  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

It  was  the  great  German  scholar, 
Welcker,  who  suggested  that  the  grad- 
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ual  spread  of  interest  in  the  epic  school 
of  poetry  might  be  traced  in  the  list  of 
places  claiming  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.  The  most  familiar  form  of  this 
list  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and 
forming  a  hexameter  line  :  — 

"Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodes, 
Argos,  Athenae." 

Numerous  variations  and  substitutions 
were,  however,  current  in  antiquity.  The 
superior  claim  of  Smyrna  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  is  not  weakened, 
certainly,  by  this  passage.  The  mention 
of  Chios  is  especially  interesting,  for  the 
cause  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  where  the  author,  evidently  de- 
scribing himself,  says,  — 
"  Blind  is  the  man,  and  in  Chios  abounding  in 
crags  is  his  dwelling." 

The  so-called  Homeric  hymns  in  honor 
of  various  divinities  were  attributed  to 
Homer  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity, 
and  this  very  poem  is  so  mentioned  and 
quoted  by  Thucydides.  As  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  singer  of  the  Iliad  it  is  safer 
to  be  doubtful,  but  we  may  assert  un- 
hesitatingly that  he  was  not  blind,  and 
not  identical  with  the  composer  of  the 
hymn  to  the  Delian  god. 

Achilles  now  kills  a  sheep,  the  meal 
is  prepared,  and  Priam  silently  partakes 
of  bread  and  meat,  doubtless  less  from 
hunger  than  from  dread  of  rousing  the 
wrath  of  his  terrible  host. 

When  they  had  sated  them  with  food  and 

drink, 

Dardanian  Priam  at  Achilles  gazed 
In  wonder,  seeing  him  so  tall  and  fair. 
Achilles,  too,  admired  Dardanian  Priam, 
Viewing  his  goodly  aspect,  giving  ear 
Unto  his  words.     But  when  they  had  looked 

their  fill 

At  one  another,  first  unto  his  host 
The  venerable,  godlike  Priam  spoke  : 
"  Let  me  at  once,  0  child  of  Zeus,  lie  down, 
That  we  of  slumber  sweet  may  have  our  fill, 
And  rest.     Not  yet  mine  eyes  beneath  their 

lids 
Have  closed,  since  at  thy  hands  my  son  gave 

up 
His  life,  but  evermore  I  groan  aloud, 


And  brood  on  my  innumerable  griefs, 
Rolling  in  filth  within  my  courtyard's  close. 
Now  truly  have  I  tasted  food,  and  let 
The   gleaming  wine    pass    down    my   throat. 

Before 
I  had  tasted  nothing." 

The  great  strain  upon  the  old  king's 
mind  is  relieved,  at  least  in  part.  Though 
he  has  not  yet  seen  Hector's  body,  he 
knows  that  his  mission  is  to  be  success- 
fully accomplished.  So  exhausted  Na- 
ture asserts  herself.  Doubtless,  as  has 
been  said,  he  breaks  his  fast  more 
through  fear  to  rouse  Achilles'  anger 
than  from  hunger.  But,  having  eaten 
and  drunk,  the  need  of  rest  overcomes 
him,  even  in  the  house  of  his  son's 
slayer.  There  is  something  strangely 
pathetic  in  this  uncomplaining  reference 
to  his  fortnight-long  fast  and  vigil,  and 
in  the  overwhelming  desire  for  sleep 
now,  though  he  is  still  in  the  lion's 
claws. 

The  beds  are  spread  under  the  colon- 
nade in  the  courtyard.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  this  is  scant  courtesy  to 
a  guest,  nor  an  improbable  device  of 
the  tale  in  order  to  facilitate  Priam's 
escape  in  the  night.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Telemachos  and  the  son  of  Nestor  are 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  at 
Menelaos's  home.  Achilles,  moreover, 
explains  that  his  guests  are  thus  iribre 
secure  from  being  seen  by  any  Greeks 
less  kindly-minded  than  himself.  Before 
they  part  for  the  night,  however,  a  most 
generous,  we  may  indeed  fairly  say  a 
chivalric,  thought  occurs  to  Achilles,  and 
he  asks  his  guest :  — 

"  But  prithee  tell  me,  and  say  truthfully 
How  many  days  thou  dost  intend  to  pay 
The  rites  to  mighty  Hector,  so  that  I 
Myself  may  wait,  and  hold  my  folk  aloof." 
Then  aged,  godlike  Priam  answered  him  : 
"  If  thou  indeed  dost  wish  me  to  complete 
Great  Hector's  burial,  by  acting  thus, 
Achilles,  thou  wouldst  win  my  gratitude. 
Thou  knowest  we  are  pent  within  the  town, 
The  wood  is  from  the  mountain  far  to  fetch, 
And  much  in  fear  the  Trojans.     We  would  wail 
Nine  days  for  him  within  our  halls,  and  on 
The  tenth  would  bury  him,  and  the  folk  would 
feast. 
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The  eleventh  we  would  rear  a  mound  for  him, 
And  on  the  twelfth  will  fight,  if  needs  must 
be." 

(The  last  words  with  a  despairing  sigh, 
no  doubt.) 

The  great  Achilles,  fleet  of  foot,  replied : 
"  These  things  shall  be  for  thee  as  thou  dost 

bid, 

And  even  for  so  long  a  time  will  I 
Put  off  the  war  as  thou  commandest  me." 

So  the  exhausted  king  and  his  old 
herald  lie  down  to  rest  under  the  por- 
tico ;  and  Achilles  also  sleeps,  at  Briseis's 
side,  within  the  cabin. 

But  in  the  night  Hermes  comes  again, 
warns  Priam  of  his  danger,  and  leads 
him  safely  from  the  Greek  encampment. 
At  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  Hermes 
vanishes,  and  day  dawns.  As  the  two 
aged  men  approach  the  town,  they  are 
descried  by  Cassandra,  and  the  wailing 
folk  meet  the  returning  king  at  the  gate, 
Hector's  wife  and  mother  at  their  head, 
but  Priam  presses  on  to  his  palace. 

When  they  had  brought  him  to  that  famous 

home, 
They  laid   him   then   upon  the  well-wrought 

bed, 
And  minstrels  set  by  him,  to  lead  the  dirge. 

These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
professional  mourners  still  common  in 
the  East. 

So  they  made  moan  for  him,  a  doleful  lay, 
And  in  response  to  them  the  women  wailed. 
White-armed  Andromache  led  the  lament, 
While  in  her  hands  man-slaying  Hector's  head 
She  held :    "My  husband,  young,  thou  'rt  gone 

from  me, 

And  thou  hast  left  me  widowed  in  thy  halls. 
And  this  our  boy  is  but  a  little  child, 
To  whom  we  gave  his  life,  even  thou  and  I, 
Ill-fated  ones  ;  nor  will  he  grow,  methinks, 
To  manhood.     Sooner  will  this  town  be  sacked 
Even  from  its  topmost  tower !   for  thou   art 

dead, 

Its  warder,  who  did  guard  it,  and  kept  safe 
Its  noble  dames  and  helpless  little  ones. 
They  in  the  hollow  ships  will  soon  set  forth," 

(that  is,  as  captives  and  slaves  of  the 
victorious  Greeks,) 

"  Myself  among  them ;  and  thou,  too,  my  child, 
Wilt  follow  me  to  do  unseemly  tasks, 
For  an  unfeeling  master  laboring ; 


Or  some  Achaian  will  seize  thee  by  the  arm 
And  hurl  thee  from  the  tower,  —  a  wretched 

fate, — 

Wroth  because  Hector  slew  his  brother,  or 
His  son,  or  father ;   for  at  Hector's  hands 
Full  many  of  the  Achaians  bit  the  earth." 

There  is  a  ring  of  fierce  exultation  even 
in  the  widow's  wail. 

Later  poets  say  this  prophecy  of  An- 
dromache concerning  her  son's  death 
was  fulfilled.  Lovers  of  Virgil  will  re- 
call the  scene  in  Epirus,  seven  years 
later,  where  Andromache,  seeing  the  boy 
Ascanius,  weeps  at  the  resemblance  to 
his  cousin  and  playfellow,  her  lost  Asty- 
anax. 

"  Not  gentle  was  thy  father  in  the  fray ! 
Therefore  the  people  mourn  him  through  the 

town, 

But  with  me  most  will  bitter  pain  abide  ! 
For  thou  didst  not  stretch  forth  thy  hands  to 

me, 
When  dying,   from  thy  bed,  nor  didst  thou 

speak 

Some  memorable  word  to  me,  which  I 
Would  have   remembered   night  and   day  in 

tears." 

So  spoke  she,  wailing,  and  the  women  moaned, 
Responsive ;  and  among  them  in  her  turn 
Hecabe  then  began  the  loud  lament : 
"  Hector,  by  far  the  dearest  to  my  soul 
Of  all  my  children !     When  thou  wert  alive 
Dear  wert  thou  to  the  gods,  and  they  indeed 
Have  cared  for  thee  even  in  the  doom  of  death. 
My  other  sons  the  fleet  Achilles  sold, 
Those  whom  he  caught,  beyond  the  unresting 

sea, 

In  Samos,  Imbros,  Lemnos  wrapt  in  smoke  ; 
But  when  with  his  keen  sword  he  took  thy  life, 
Oft   did   he    drag   thee  round   his   comrade's 

tomb, 
Patroclos'  mound,  whom  thou  hadst  slain,  nor 

yet 
Even  so  did  raise  him  up  !  " 

Again  in  Hecabe's  words  we  hear  the 
fierce  exultation  of  women  fit  to  be  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  a  race  of  savage 
warriors. 

"  Now  fresh  as  dew 
And  fair  to  see  thou  liest  in  thy  halls, 
Like  one  whom,  smiting  with  his  gentle  darts, 
Apollo  of  the  silvern  bow  has  slain." 
Weeping,   she  spoke3  and  roused  unbounded 
grief. 
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Artemis  or  Apollo  was  thought  to  have 
slain  men  who  died  by  some  sudden  and 
apparently  painless  death. 

The  next  incident  is  a  most  unlooked- 
for  yet  effective  one.  That  Hector's 
mother  and  wife  should  lament  him  is 
to  be  expected ;  but  what  is  Helen,  that 
she  should  take  a  leading  place  in  this 
closing  scene  ?  Yet  the  pathos  of  her 
words  fully  justifies  the  poet's  boldness 
in  introducing  her  here  :  — 

Then  third  among  them  Helen  led  their  wail : 
"  O  Hector,  far  the  dearest  to  my  soul 
Of  all  thy  brethren  !     Godlike  Alexandros, 
Who  led  me  hither,  is  indeed  my  husband,  — 
Would  he  had  perished  first ! 

For  twenty  years 
It  is  already  since  I  hither  came, 
Leaving  my  fatherland  ;  and  never  yet 
An  evil  word,  nor  rude,  I  heard  from  thee. 
If  any  other  in  the  palace  halls 
Upbraided  me,  thy  brethren,  or  their  wives 
Fair-robed,  or  sisters,  or  thy  mother,  —  but 
Thy  sire  was  ever  gentle  as  a  father 
To  me,"  — 

(Hecabe  evidently  had  not  always  shown 
the  same  self-control !) 

"  Yet  tho",  persuading  them  with  words, 
Restrained  them,  with  thy  gentleness  of  soul 
And  gentle  words  :  and  so  I  mourn  in  grief 
For  thee,  and  for  my  wretched  self  as  well ; 
For  in  wide  Troy  there  is  no  other  one 
Kindly  or  friendly.     All  men  shudder  at  me !  " 

Here  the  long  story  may  fairly  be  said 
to  end.  There  remains  only  a  quiet  and 
brief  description,  in  thirty  lines,  of  the 
ceremonies  in  Hector's  honor.  The  last 
line  is,  — 

So  they  made  ready  the  grave  for  Hector,  the 
tamer  of  horses. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  freedom  with  which 
Pope  treated  his  original,  —  such  free- 
dom as  would  hardly  be  permitted  now 
even  to  a  man  of  his  genius.     His  ver- 
sion closes  with  the  couplet,  — 
"  Such  honors  Ilium  to  her  hero  paid  ; 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade. ' ' 

The  first  line  translates  Homer's  suffi- 
ciently. The  second  we  owe  wholly  to 
Pope,  and  it  is  very  un-Homeric,  too.  In 
the  Iliad  the  shade  of  the  dead  never 
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sleeps  (whatever  that  may  mean  !).  The 
soul,  however  reluctant  to  part  with  the 
body,  must  dart  instantly  and  in  eager 
haste  down  to  the  under- world.  There 
it  is  apparently  re-incarnated,  as  it  were, 
in  an  eidolon,  or  dim  and  feeble  likeness 
of  its  former  body. 

The  present  essay  attains  its  chief  ob- 
ject if  it  arouses  in  the  reader  the  de- 
sire to  familiarize  himself  —  or  to  re- 
vive his  acquaintance  —  with  the  whole 
of  this  most  ancient,  most  popular,  and 
most  delightful  monument  of  European 
literature.  For  that  purpose  the  best 
English  version  is  probably  the  transla- 
tion into  blank  verse  by  the  poet  Bryant. 
The  liberties  taken  by  this  translator 
with  his  author  are  slight  and  infrequent. 
They  are,  moreover,  rather  in  the  nature 
of  dilution  than  of  deliberate  addition. 
Bryant  is,  howevei',  always  dignified,  di- 
rect, and  simple.  The  prose  version  by 
Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers  is  somewhat 
more  literal  and  far  more  scholarly ;  but 
the  attempt  to  give  an  antique  color 
to  the  tale  by  employing  the  idiom  of 
King  James's  times  brings  with  it  an  im- 
pression of  the  most  un-Homeric  of  all 
qualities,  —  literary  self  -  consciousness  ! 
Of  the  various  characteristics  ascribed 
to  Homer  in  Mr.  Arnold's  well-known 
essay,  the  one  most  difficult  to  retain  is 
rapidity.  Our  blank  verse  is  confessedly 
slow.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some 
one  that  the  battle  scene  in  The  Princess 
is  the  only  English  example  of  sus- 
tained swift  movement  in  unrhymed 
iambics.  The  temptation  to  imitate  the 
original  rhythm  assails  almost  every 
translator,  but  is,  perhaps,  in  this  case, 
better  resisted.  I  have  not  quoted  from 
Bryant's  version,  though  it  would  un- 
questionably have  been  to  the  advan- 
tage of  my  sketch.  I  have  made  the 
attempt,  instead,  to  follow  the  Greek 
words  with  extreme  literalness,  even  at 
some  cost  of  metrical  smoothness.  In 
one  respect,  certainly,  we  have  distinctly 
outgrown  Bryant's  work :  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  miscall  the  divinities  of  the 
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Greek  pantheon  by  Roman  names,  in  or- 
der that  the  reader  may  recognize  them. 

Almost  all  students  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  recent  investigation,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  have  abandoned, 
however  reluctantly,  the  belief  in  one 
Homer,  who  created  the  Iliad  in  its 
present  form,  as  Dante  composed  the 
Commedia.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  nowadays  a  scholar 
who  accepts  the  ballad-theory  of  Lach- 
mann,  who  argued  that  our  Iliad  was 
pieced  together,  at  a  late  date,  from 
many  short  lays  originally  disconnected 
with  each  other. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  subject 
announced  in  the  first  line  was  worked 
out  in  a  comparatively  direct  manner 
in  a  sustained  epic  poem,  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  one,  and  perhaps  one  third 
or  one  fourth  as  long,  to  its  natural 
conclusion,  namely,  the  death  of  Hector. 
Whether  so  named  or  not,  this  was  an 
Achilleid,  as  Grote  calls  it.  But  so 
many  episodes  were  subsequently  in- 
serted —  some  of  them,  perhaps,  by  the 
original  poet  —  that  the  book  we  now 
read  is  not  merely  the  tale  of  Achilles' 
wrath,  but  more  nearly  suits  its  actual 
title,  the  Iliad  ;  that  is,  the  story  of  Ilios. 
Still,  every  one  of  these  additions  must 
have  been  composed  expressly  for  the 
place  which  it  occupies.  Each  part  was 
fitted  into  the  artistic  whole,  though  they 
were  not  all  shaped  by  the  same  artist's 
hand. 

This  noble  twenty-fourth  book,  in- 
deed, is  not  even  an  insertion,  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  story  beyond  the  limit 
announced  at  the  beginning.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  from  the  original  composer's 
hand  ;  but  we  need  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  it  lifts  the  whole  tale  to  a  no- 
bler and  gentler  plane  of  feeling,  and 
for  that  very  reason  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  ideals  of  a  later 
and  more  refined  generation.  In  ethical 
tone  it  resembles  the  Odyssey  rather 
than  the  older  portions  of  the  Iliad. 


There  may  seem  at  first  to  be  an  in- 
consistency in  the  views  here  set  forth  ; 
but  in  fact  unity  of  design  in  a  great 
work  of  art  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
unity  of  authorship.  There  is  one  anal- 
ogy, at  least,  so  obvious  that  the  thought 
which  rises  in  the  writer's  mind  is  doubt- 
less a  mere  reminiscence  of  another's 
words.  A  stranger  wandering  through 
a  great  mediaeval  cathedral,  or  let  us 
say  Westminster  Abbey,  might  well  be 
sti-uck  by  the  harmonious  design  which 
dominates  all  the  variations  in  detail. 
On  reaching  the  chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  he  might  very  naturally  ex- 
claim :  "  This  is  in  truth  the  soul  and 
key  to  the  whole  structure !  This  por- 
tion, surely,  is  from  the  very  hand  of 
the  original  artist  who  planned  the  noble 
building."  A  similar  expression  might 
rise  to  the  lips  of  a  lover  of  literature, 
as  he  arrives  at  this  culminating  scene 
of  the  Iliad.  The  artistic  instincts  of 
both  are  right.  The  conclusions  may 
be  equally  wrong. 

It  is  even  possible  that  these  closing 
scenes  enlist  our  modern  sympathies  as 
they  did  not  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks, 
for  example,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 
Hector  is  much  nearer  to  our  hearts 
than  is  his  savage  foe.  But  Achilles  and 
his  comrade  Patroclos  were  in  all  ages 
of  Greek  history  the  accepted  type  of 
that  passionate  friendship  between  men, 
which  was  a  far  mightier  and  nobler 
sentiment,  to  the  Hellenic  mind,  than 
the  wedded  love  of  man  and  woman. 
Hector  and  Andromache  appeal  strongly 
to  us,  as  they  did  also  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Hector  had  an  hon- 
orable place  among  the  "  Seven  Wor- 
thies "  of  the  pagan  world. 

Hector  is,  in  fact,  of  all  the  stately 
figures  in  the  poem,  the  most  pathetic, 
and  also  the  most  blameless.  Achilles 
fights  for  glory,  and  afterward  for  re- 
venge. Agamemnon  is  selfish  and  rapa- 
cious, Menelaos  not  eminent  for  courage 
or  strength.  Even  Priam  shares  the 
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guilt  of  Paris,  since,  but  for  the  old 
king's  infatuated  devotion  to  his  sinning 
son,  Helen  and  the  treasure  stolen  with 
her  would  long  ago  have  been  restored, 
liberal  atonement  made,  and  the  fatal 
war-cloud  averted  from  the  Trojan  city. 
Hector  does  not  uphold  Paris  in  the  coun- 
cil hall.  He  favors  restitution  and 
expiation.  But  in  the  field  he  fights  to 
the  end,  though  hopeless  of  success,  to 
defend  his  dear  native  city  so  long  as  he 
may. 

In  the  closing  scene,  a  great  poetic 
genius  brings  him  home,  honored  and 
loved  in  death  above  all  men,  to  be  la- 
mented by  his  wife,  by  his  mother,  and 
last  of  all  by  Helen,  herself  the  cause 
of  all  the  misery.  Even  at  this  final 
touch  we  shall  certainly  not  raise  the 
objection  —  though  the  Greek  audience 
might  well  have  done  so  —  that  the 
hero  of  the  poem  is  forgotten,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  lost  and  unrighteous  cause 
unduly  exalted.  Whether  the  ancient 
singer  intended  to  suggest  it  or  not,  let 
us  hope  he  would  not  have  repelled  the 
thought  with  which  we  can  but  close 
the  Iliad  :  How  much  happier  is  An- 
dromache in  despairing  widowhood,  how 
much  more  blest  is  even  Hector  in  death, 
than  Helen,  beautiful  still  and  ever 
young,  destined  yet  to  disarm  Menelaos's 
vengeance  by  her  loveliness,  and  to  re- 


turn to  a  prosperous  life  in  Sparta,  but 
surrounded  by  hate  and  bitterest  scorn, 
and  hearing  always  within  her  own 
heart  the  voice  of  self-contempt ! 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 

NOTE.  —  Some  readers  may  desire  to  pursue 
further  the  questions  as  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  epic  poetry,  here  touched  upon  in  passing. 
In  an  essay  of  this  character  it  is  of  course 
impracticable  to  quote  authorities  or  to  elab- 
orate arguments.  The  writer's  seniors  and 
masters,  the  classical  professors,  will  under- 
stand that  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  origi- 
nality. To  younger  students  the  compact  little 
monograph  entitled  Homer,  by  Professor  Jebb, 
is  especially  recommended.  Evelyn  Abbott's 
new  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  I.,  contains  a  clear 
and  cautious  summary  of  the  "  Homeric  ques- 
tions." Those  who  read  German  will  find  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Ameis-Hentze  editions  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  all  questions  concern- 
ing the  text  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Before 
venturing  into  so  bewildering  a  labyrinth,  how- 
ever, some  simpler  and  more  readable  book, 
like  the  rather  one-sided  but  rapid  and  stimu- 
lating essay  of  Niese,  Die  Entwickelung  der 
Homerischen  Poesie,  will  be  found  helpful. 
Still  briefer,  but  interesting,  is  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  Homer  in  Professor  Christ's  new  His- 
tory of  Greek  Literature  (in  Miiller's  Hand- 
book). To  the  larger  and  happier  class  of 
readers  who  desire  to  appreciate  the  artistic 
unity  and  ethical  significance  of  the  poem, 
rather  than  to  dissect  it  in  minute  detail,  the 
beautiful  and  inspiring  essay  of  Professor 
Denton  J.  Snider  (Homer's  Iliad,  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy,  April,  1883)  is  most 
earnestly  commended. 


IN  THE  HARARA. 

UNNUMBERED  and  supine  I  lie, 
An  azure  dome  my  mimic  sky  ; 
Smooth,  shining  walls  around  I  see, 
As  white  as  new-cut  ivory, 
Save  where  one  sinuous  purple  line 
Creeps  up  the  marble  like  a  vine. 
The  crystal  stream  that  o'er  me  runs 
Has  felt  the  glow  of  Syrian  suns, 
And  swift  through  all  my  being  flows 
Not  the  keen  chill  of  Hermon's  snows, 
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But  such  a  latent  fire  as  sleeps 
Within  the  grape  on  Lebanon  steeps. 

Now  comes  my  genie  of  the  ring 

A  lighted  nargileh  to  bring ; 

Against  my  longing  lips  I  set 

Its  deftly  polished  tube  of  jet. 

The  quiet  water  in  the  bowl 

Seems  suddenly  to  own  a  soul : 

The  bubbles  form,  and  swell,  and  break, 

And  incoherent  murmurs  make, 

While  visions  fair  before  my  eyes 

In  upward-curling  clouds  arise ; 

I  catch  the  soothing  scent  divine 

Of  Latakia  rich  and  fine. 

Oh,  is  it  strange  I  should  forget 
The  world  of  turmoil  and  of  fret,  — 
For  one  sweet  hour  should  play  no  part, 
But  be  a  Syrian  to  the  heart ! 
Clasp  idleness  unto  my  breast, 
And  drain  the  very  dregs  of  rest ; 
Know  all  the  joy  that  Haroun  knew, 
And  feel  the  power  of  Timur  too ! 
But  dreams  have  end,  and  once  again 
I  rouse  me  to  life's  real  domain, 
To  hold  forever  more  in  fee 
The  Orient's  charm  and  mystery. 

Clinton  Scottard. 


DAVE'S  NECKLISS. 

"  HAVE  some  dinner,  Uncle  Julius  ?  "  that  would  have  appealed  strongly  to  the 

said  my  wife.  appetite  of  any  hungry  Christian. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  early          "  Thanky,  Miss  Annie,"  he  said,  after 

autumn.     Our  two  women-servants  had  a  momentary  hesitation,  "  I  dunno  ez  I 

gone  to  a  camp-meeting  some  miles  away,  keers  ef  I  does  tas'e  a  piece  er  dat  ham, 

and    would   not   return    until    evening,  ef  yer '11  cut  me  off  a  slice  un  it." 
My  wife   had   served  the    dinner,  and          "  No,"   said  Annie,  "  I  won't.     Just 

we  were  just  rising  from  the  table,  when  sit  down    to   the  table  and  help  your- 

Julius  came  up  the  lane,  and,  taking  off  self ;    eat  all   you  want,   and   don't  be 

his  hat,  seated  himself  on  the  piazza.  bashful." 

The   old   man    glanced   through   the          Julius  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table, 

open  door  at  the  dinner-table,  and  his  while  my  wife  and  I  went  out  en  the 

eyes  rested  lovingly  upon  a  large  sugar-  piazza.     Julius  was  in  my  employment ; 

cured  ham,  from  which  several  slices  had  he  took  his  meals  with  his  own  family, 

been  cut,  exposing  a  rich  pink  expanse  but  when  he  happened  to  be  about  our 
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house  at  meal-times,  my  wife  never  let 
him  go  away  hungry. 

I  threw  myself  into  a  hammock,  from 
which  I  could  see  Julius  through  an 
open  window.  He  ate  with  evident 
relish,  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  ham,  slice  after  slice  of  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  spacious  cavity  of  his 
mouth.  At  first  the  old  man  ate  rapid- 
ly, but  after  the  edge  of  his  appetite  had 
been  taken  off  he  proceeded  in  a  more 
leisurely  manner.  When  he  had  cut  the 
sixth  slice  of  ham  (I  kept  count  of  them 
from  a  lazy  curiosity  to  see  how  much 
he  could  eat)  I  saw  him  lay  it  on  his 
plate  ;  as  he  adjusted  the  knife  and  fork 
to  cut  it  into  smaller  pieces,  he  paused, 
as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  and 
a  tear  rolled  down  his  rugged  cheek 
and  fell  upon  the  slice  of  ham  before 
him.  But  the  emotion,  whatever  the 
thought  that  caused  it,  was  transitory, 
and  in  a  moment  he  continued  his  din- 
ner. When  he  was  through  eating,  he 
came  out  on  the  porch,  and  resumed  his 
seat  with  the  satisfied  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  usually  follows  a  good  din- 
ner. 

"  Julius,"  I  said,  "  you  seemed  to  be 
affected  by  something,  a  moment  ago. 
Was  the  mustard  so  strong  that  it 
moved  you  to  tears  ?  " 

"  No,  suh,  it  wa'n't  de  mustard ;  I 
wuz  studyin'  'bout  Dave." 

"  Who  was  Dave,  and  what  about 
him  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  conditions  were  all  favorable  to 
story-telling.  There  was  an  autumnal 
languor  in  the  air,  and  a  dreamy  haze 
softened  the  dark  green  of  the  distant 
pines  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  Southern 
sky.  The  generous  meal  he  had  made 
had  put  the  old  man  in  a  very  good 
humor.  He  was  not  always  so,  for  his 
curiously  undeveloped  nature  was  sub- 
ject to  moods  which  were  almost  child- 
ish in  their  variableness.  It  was  only 
now  and  then  that  we  were  able  to 
study,  through  the  medium  of  his  recol- 
lection, the  simple  but  intensely  human 


inner  life  of  slavery.  His  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  past  seemed  very  strange 
to  us  ;  his  view  of  certain  sides  of  life 
was  essentially  different  from  ours.  He 
never  indulged  in  any  regrets  for  the 
Arcadian  joyousness  and  irresponsibility 
which  was  a  somewhat  popular  conception 
of  slavery  ;  his  had  not  been  the  lot  of 
the  petted  house-servant,  but  that  of  the 
toiling  field-hand.  While  he  mentioned 
with  -a  warm  appreciation  the  acts  of 
kindness  which  those  in  authority  had 
shown  to  him  and  his  people,  he  would 
speak  of  a  cruel  deed,  not  with  the  in- 
dignation of  one  accustomed  to  quick 
feeling  and  spontaneous  expression,  but 
with  a  furtive  disapproval  which  sug- 
gested to  us  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  whether  he  had  a  right  to  think  or 
to  feel,  and  presented  to  us  the  curious 
psychological  spectacle  of  a  mind  en- 
slaved long  after  the  shackles  had  been 
struck  off  from  the  limbs  of  its  pos- 
sessor. Whether  the  sacred  name  of 
liberty  ever  set  his  soul  aglow  with  a 
generous  fire ;  whether  he  had  more 
than  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  love, 
friendship,  patriotism,  religion,  —  things 
which  are  half,  and  the  better  half,  of 
life  to  us  ;  whether  he  even  realized, 
except  in  a  vague,  uncertain  way,  his 
own  degradation,  I  do  not  know.  I 
fear  not ;  and  if  not,  then  centuries  of 
repression  had  borne  their  legitimate 
fruit.  But  in  the  simple  human  feel- 
ing, and  still  more  in  the  undertone  of 
sadness,  which  pervaded  his  stories,  I 
thought  I  could  see  a  spark  which, 
fanned  by  favoring  breezes  and  fed  by 
the  memories  of  the  past,  might  become 
in  his  children's  children  a  glowing  flame 
of  sensibility,  alive  to  every  thrill  of  hu- 
man happiness  or  human  woe. 

"  Dave  use'  ter  b'long  ter  my  ole 
marster,"  said  Julius  ;  "  he  wuz  raise' 
on  dis  yer  plantation,  en  I  kin  'member 
all  erbout  'im,  fer  I  wuz  ole  'nuff  ter 
chop  cotton  w'en  it  all  happen'.  Dave 
wuz  a  tall  man,  en  monst'us  strong  :  he 
could  do  mo'  wuk  in  a  day  dan  any 
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yuther  two  niggers  on  de  plantation. 
He  wuz  one  er  dese  yer  solemn  kine  er 
men,  en  nebber  run  on  wid  much  fool- 
ishness, like  de  yuther  darkies.  He  use' 
ter  go  out  in  de  woods  en  pray ;  en 
w'en  he  hear  de  han's  on  de  plantation 
cussin'  en  gwine  on  wid  dere  dancin'  en 
foolishness,  he  use'  ter  tell  'em  'bout  re- 
ligion en  jedgmen'-day,  w'en  dey  would 
haf  ter  gin  account  fer  eve'y  idle  word 
en  all  dey  yuther  sinful  kyarin's-on. 

"  Dave  had  1'arn'  how  ter  read  de 
Bible.  Dey  wuz  a  free  nigger  boy  in 
de  settlement  w'at  wuz  monst'us  smart, 
en  could  write  en  cipher,  en  wuz  alluz 
readin'  books  er  papers.  En  Dave  had 
hi'ed  dis  free  boy  fer  ter  1'arn  'im  how 
ter  read.  Hit  wuz  'g'in'  de  law,  but 
co'se  none  er  de  niggers  did  n'  say  nuffin 
ter  de  w'ite  folks  'bout  it.  Howsome- 
dever,  one  day  Mars  Walker  —  he  wuz 
de  oberseah  —  f oun'  out  Dave  could 
read.  Mars  Walker  wa'n't  nuffin  but  a 
po'  bockrah,  en  folks  said  he  could  n'  read 
ner  write  liisse'f,  en  co'se  he  did  n'  lack 
ter  see  a  nigger  w'at  knowed  mo'  d'n  he 
did;  so  he  went  en  tole  Mars  Dugal'. 
Mars  Dugal'  sont  fer  Dave,  en  ax'  'iin 
'bout  it. 

"  Dave  did  n't  hardly  knowed  w'at 
ter  do ;  but  he  could  n'  tell  no  lie,  so  he 
'fessed  he  could  read  de  Bible  a  little 
by  spellin'  out  de  words.  Mars  Dugal' 
look'  mighty  solemn. 

"  '  Dis  yer  is  a  se'ious  matter,'  sezee  j 
'  it 's  'g'in'  de  law  ter  1'arn  niggers  how 
ter  read,  er  'low  'em  ter  hab  books. 
But  w'at  yer  1'arn  out'n  dat  Bible, 
Dave?' 

"  Dave  wa'n't  no  fool,  ef  he  wuz  a 
nigger,  en  sezee  :  — 

" '  Marster,  I  Tarns  dat  it 's  a  sin  fer 
ter  steal,  er  ter  lie,  er  fer  ter  want  w'at 
doan  b'long  ter  yer  ;  en  1 1'arns  fer  ter 
love  de  Lawd  en  ter  'bey  my  marster.' 

"  Mars  Dugal'  sorter  smile'  en  laf 
ter  hisse'f,  like  he  'uz  might'ly  tickle' 
'bout  sump'n,  en  sezee  :  — 

"  '  Doan  'pear  ter  me  lack  readin'  de 
Bible  done  yer  much  harm,  Dave.  Dat 


's  w'at  I  wants  all  my  niggers  fer  ter 
know.  Yer  keep  right  on  readin',  en 
tell  de  yuther  han's  w'at  yer  be'n  tellin' 
me.  How  would  yer  lack  fer  ter  preach 
ter  de  niggers  on  Sunday  ?  ' 

"  Dave  say  he  'd  be  glad  fer  ter  do 
w'at  he  could.  So  Mars  Dugal'  tole  de 
oberseah  fer  ter  let  Dave  preach  ter  de 
niggers,  en  tell  'em  w'at  wuz  in  de  Bible, 
en  it  would  he'p  ter  keep  'em  fum  steal- 
in'  er  runnin'  ervvay. 

"  So  Dave  'meuce'  ter  preach,  en 
done  de  han's  on  de  plantation  a  heap 
er  good,  en  most  un  'em  lef  off  dey 
wicked  ways,  en  'inence'  ter  love  ter 
hear  'bout  God,  en  religion,  en  de  Bible  ; 
en  dey  done  dey  wuk  better,  en  did  n' 
gib  de  oberseah  but  mighty  little  trouble 
fer  ter  manage  'em. 

"  Dave  wuz  one  er  dese  yer  men  w'at 
did  n'  keer  much  fer  de  gals,  —  least- 
ways he  did  n'  'tel  Dilsey  come  ter  de 
plantation.  Dilsey  wuz  a  monst'us 
peart,  good-lookin',  gingybread-colored 
gal,  —  one  er  dese  yer  high-steppiu'  gals 
w'at  hoi's  dey  heads  up,  en  won'  stan' 
no  foolishness  fum  no  man.  She  had 
b'long'  ter  a  gemman  over  on  Rockfish, 
w'at  died,  en  whose  'state  ha'  ter  be  sol' 
fer  ter  pay  his  debts.  En  Mars  Dugal' 
had  be'n  ter  de  oction,  en  w'en  he  seed 
dis  gal  a-cryin'  en  gwine  on  'bout  bein' 
sol'  erway  fum  her  ole  mammy,  Aun' 
Mahaly,  Mars  Dugal'  bid  'em  bofe  in, 
en  fotch  'em  ober  ter  our  plantation. 

"  De  young  nigger  men  on  de  plan- 
tation wuz  des  wil'  atter  Dilsey,  but  it 
did  n'  do  no  good,  en  none  un  'em  could 
n'  git  Dilsey  fer  dey  junesey,1  'tel  Dave 
'mence'  fer  ter  go  roun'  Aun'  Mahaly's 
cabin.  Dey  wuz  a  fine-lookin'  couple, 
Dave  en  Dilsey  wuz,  bofe  tall,  en  well- 
shape',  en  soopl'.  En  dey  sot  a  heap  by 
one  ernudder.  Mars  Dugal'  seed  'em 
tergedder  one  Sunday,  en  de  nex'  time 
he  seed  Dave  atter  dat,  sezee  :  — 

"  '  Dave,  w'en  yer  en  Dilsey  gits  ready 
fer  ter  git  married,  I  ain'  got  no  rejec- 
tions. Dey  's  a  poun'  er  so  er  chawin'- 
1  Sweetheart. 
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terbacker  up  at  de  house,  en  I  reckon 
yo'  inist'iss  kin  fine  a  frock  en  a  ribbin 
er  two  fer  Dilsey.  Youer  bofe  good 
niggers,  en  yer  neenter  be  feared  er 
bein'  sol'  'way  fum  one  ern udder  long 
ez  I  owns  dis  plantation  ;  en  I  'spec's  ter 
own  it  fer  a  long  time  yit.' 

"  But  dere  wuz  one  man  on  de  plan- 
tation w'at  did  n'  lack  ter  see  Dave  en 
Dilsey  tergedder  ez  much  ez  ole  mars- 
ter  did.  Wen  Mars  Dugal'  went  ter 
de  sale  whar  he  got  Dilsey  en  Mahaly, 
he  bought  ernudder  han',  by  de  name 
er  Wiley.  Wiley  wuz  one  er  dese  yer 
shiny-eyed,  double-headed  little  niggers, 
sha'p  ez  a  steel  trap,  en  sly  ez  de  fox 
w'at  keep  out'n  it.  Dis  yer  Wiley  had 
be'n  pesterin'  Dilsey  'fo'  she  come  ter 
our  plantation,  en  had  nigh  'bout  wor- 
ried de  life  out'n  her.  She  did  n'  keer 
nuffin  fer  'im,  but  he  pestered  her  so  she 
ha'  ter  th'eaten  ter  tell  her  marster  fer 
ter  make  Wiley  let  her  'lone.  W'en  he 
come  ober  to  our  place  it  wuz  des  ez 
bad,  'tel  bimeby  Wiley  seed  dat  Dilsey 
had  got  ter  think  in'  a  heap  'bout  Dave, 
en  den  he  sorter  hilt  off  aw'ile,  en 
purten'  lack  he  gin  Dilsey  up.  But  he 
wuz  one  er  dese  yer  'ceitful  niggers,  en 
w'ile  he  wuz  laffin'  en  jokin'  wid  de 
yuther  han's  'bout  Dave  en  Dilsey,  he 
wuz  settin'  a  trap  fer  ter  ketch  Dave  en 
git  Dilsey  back  fer  hisse'f. 

"  Dave  en  Dilsey  made  up  dere  min's 
fer  ter  git  married  long  'bout  Christinas 
time,  w'en  dey  'd  hab  mo'  time  fer  a 
weddin'.  But  'long  'bout  two  weeks 
befo'  dat  time  ole  mars  'mence'  ter  lose 
a  heap  er  bacon.  Eve'y  night  er  so 
somebody  'ud  steal  a  side  er  bacon,  er  a 
ham,  er  a  shoulder,  er  sump'n,  fum  one 
er  de  smoke-'ouses.  De  smoke-'ouses 
wuz  lock',  but  somebody  had  a  key,  en 
manage'  ter  git  in  some  way  er  'nudder. 
Dey  's  mo'  ways  'n  one  ter  skin  a  cat, 
en  dey  's  mo'  d'n  one  way  ter  git  in  a 
smoke-'ouse,  —  leastways  dat 's  w'at  I 
hearn  say.  Folks  w'at  had  bacon  fer 
ter  sell  did  n'  hab  no  trouble  'bout  git- 
tin'  rid  un  it.  Hit  wuz  'g'in'  de  law  fer 


ter  buy  things  fum  slabes  ;  but  Lawd ! 
dat  law  did  n'  'mount  ter  a  hill  er  peas. 
Eve'y  'week  er  so  one  er  dese  yer  big 
covered  waggins  would  come  'long  de 
road,  peddlin'  terbacker  en  w'iskey. 
Dey  wuz  a  sight  er  room  in  one  er  dem 
big  waggins,  en  it  wuz  monst'us  easy 
fer  ter  swop  off  bacon  fer  sump'n  ter 
chaw  er  ter  vva'm  yer  up  in  de  winter- 
time. I  s'pose  de  peddlers  did  n'  knowed 
dey  wuz  breakin'  de  law,  caze  de  nig- 
gers alluz  went  at  night,  en  stayed  on 
de  dark  side,  er  de  waggin ;  en  it  wuz 
mighty  hard  fer  ter  tell  w'at  kine  er 
folks  dey  wuz. 

u  Atter  two  er  th'ee  hund'ed  er  meat 
had  be'n  stole',  Mars  Walker  call  all 
de  niggers  up  one  ebenin',  en  tol'  'em 
dat  de  fus'  nigger  he  cot  stealin'  bacon 
on  dat  plantation  would  git  sump'n  fer 
ter  'member  it  by  long  ez  he  lib'.  En 
he  say  he  'd  gin  fi'  dollars  ter  de  nigger 
w'at  'skiver'  de  rogue.  Mars  Walker 
say  he  s'picion'  one  er  two  er  de  nig- 
gers, but  he  could  n'  tell  fer  sho,  en 
co'se  dey  all  'nied  it  w'en  he  'cuse  em 
un  it. 

"  Dey  wa'n't  no  bacon  stole'  fer  a 
week  er  so,  'tel  one  dark  night  w'en 
somebody  tuk  a  ham  fum  one  er  de 
smoke-'ouses.  Mars  Walker  des  cusst 
awful  w'en  he  foun'  out  de  ham  wuz 
gone,  en  say  he  gwine  ter  sarch  all  de 
niggers'  cabins  ;  w'en  dis  yer  Wiley  I 
wuz  tellin'  yer  'bout  up'n  say  he  s'pi- 
cion' who  tuk  de  ham,  fer  he  seed  Dave 
comin'  'cross  de  plantation  fum  to'ds  de 
smoke-'ouse  de  night  befo'.  W'en  Mars 
Walker  hearn  dis  fum  Wiley,  he  went 
en  sarch'  Dave's  cabin,  en  foun'  de  ham 
hid  under  de  flo'. 

"  Eve'ybody  wuz  'stonish' ;  but  dere 
wuz  de  ham.  Co'se  Dave  'nied  it  ter 
de  las',  but  dere  wuz  de  ham.  Mars 
Walker  say  it  wuz  des  ez  he  'spected : 
he  did  n'  b'lieve  in  dese  yer  readin'  en 
prayin'  niggers ;  it  wuz  all  'pocrisy,  en 
sarve'  Mars  Dugal'  right  fer  'lowin' 
Dave  ter  be  readin'  books  w'en  it  wuz 
'g'in'  de  law. 
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"  Wen  Mars  Dugal'  hearn  'bout  de 
ham,  he  say  he  wuz  inight'ly  'ceived  en 
disapp'inted  in  Dave.  He  say  he  would 
u'  nebber  hab  no  mo'  conferdence  in  no 
nigger,  en  Mars  Walker  could  do  des  ez 
he  \vuz  a  mineter  \vid  Dave  er  any  er 
de  res'  er  de  niggers.  So  Mars  Walker 
tuk'n  tied  Dave  up  en  gin  'im  forty ;  en 
den  he  got  some  er  dis  yer  wire  clof 
w'at  dey  uses  fer  ter  make  sifters  out'n, 
en  tuk'n  wrap'  it  roun'  de  ham  en  fasten 
it  tergedder  at  de  little*  eeii'.  Den  he 
tuk  Dave  down  ter  de  blacksmif-shop, 
en  had  Unker  Silas,  de  plantation  black- 
smif,  fasten  a  chain  ter  de  ham,  en  den 
fasten  de  yuther  een'  er  de  chain  roun' 
Dave's  neck.  En  den  he  says  ter  Dave, 
sezee  :  — 

"  '  Now,  suh,  yer  '11  wear  dat  neckliss 
fer  de  nex'  six  mont's  ;  en  I  'spec's  yer 
ner  none  er  de  yuther  niggers  on  dis 
plantation  won'  steal  no  mo'  bacon 
dyoin'  er  dat  time.' 

"  Well,  it  des  'peared  ez  if  fum  dat 
time  Dave  did  n'  hab  nuffin  but  trouble. 
De  niggers  all  turnt  ag'in'  'im,  caze  he 
be'n  de  'casion  er  Mars  Dugal'  turnin' 
'em  all  ober  ter  Mars  Walker.  Mars 
Dugal'  wa'n't  a  bad  inarster  hisse'f, 
but  Mars  Walker  wuz  hard  ez  a  rock. 
Dave  kep'  on  sayin'  he  did  n'  take  de 
ham,  but  none  un  'em  did  n'  b'lieve  'im. 

"  Dilsey  wa'n't  on  de  plantation  w'en 
Dave  wuz  'cused  er  stealin'  de  bacon. 
Ole  mist'iss  had  sont  her  ter  town  fer 
a  week  er  so  fer  ter  wait  on  one  er  her 
darters  w'at  had  a  young  baby,  en  she 
did  n'  fine  out  nuffin  'bout  Dave's  trou- 
ble 'tel  she  got  back  ter  de  plantation. 
Dave  had  patien'ly  endyoed  de  finger 
er  scawn,  en  all  de  hard  words  w'at  de 
niggers  pile'  on  'im,  caze  he  wuz  sho' 
Dilsey  would  stan'  by  'im,  en  would  n' 
b'lieve  he  wuz  a  rogue,  ner  none  er  de 
yuther  tales  de  darkies  wuz  tellin'  'bout 
'im. 

"  W'en  Dilsey  come  back  fum  town, 
en  got  down  fum  behine  de  buggy  whar 
she  b'en  ridin'  wid  ole  mars,  de  fus' 
nigger  'ooman  she  met  says  ter  her, — 


"  '  Is  yer  seed  Dave,  Dilsey  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  1  ain'  seed  Dave,'  says  Dilsey. 

"  '  Yer  des  oughter  look  at  dat  nig- 
ger ;  reckon  yer  would  u'  want  'im  i'er 
yo'  junesey  no  mo'.  Mars  Walker  cotch 
'im  stealin'  bacon,  en  gone  en  fasten'  a 
ham  roun'  his  neck,  so  he  can't  git  it 
off'n  hisse'f.  He  sut'nly  do  look  quare.' 
En  den  de  'ooman  bus'  out  laffin'  fit  ter 
kill  herse'f.  W'en  she  got  thoo  laffin' 
she  up'n  tole  Dilsey  all  'bout  de  ham, 
en  all  de  yuther  lies  w'at  de  niggers  be'n 
tellin'  on  Dave. 

"  W'en  Dilsey  started  down  ter  de 
quarters,  who  should  she  meet  but  Dave, 
comin'  in  fum  de  cotton-fiel'.  She  turnt 
her  head  ter  one  side,  en  purten'  lack 
she  did  n'  seed  Dave. 

"  '  Dilsey  !  '  sezee. 

"  Dilsey  walk'  right  on,  en  did  n'  no- 
tice 'im. 

"  '  Oh,  Dilsey  ! ' 

"  Dilsey  did  n'  paid  no  'tention  ter 
'im,  en  den  Dave  knowed  some  er  de 
niggers  be'n  tellin'  her  'bout  de  ham. 
He  felt  monst'us  bad,  but  he  'lowed  ef 
he  could  des  git  Dilsey  fer  ter  listen  ter 
'im  fer  a  minute  er  so,  he  could  make 
her  b'lieve  he  did  n'  stole  de  bacon.  It 
wuz  a  week  er  two  befo'  he  could  git  a 
chance  ter  speak  ter  her  ag'in ;  but 
fine'ly  he  cotch  her  down  by  de  spring 
one  day,  en  sezee  :  — 

"  '  Dilsey,  w'at  fer  yer  won'  speak  ter 
me,  en  purten'  lack  yer  doan  see  me  ? 
Dilsey,  yer  knows  me  too  well  fer  ter 
b'lieve  I  'd  steal,  er  do  dis  yuther  wick'- 
ness  de  niggers  is  all  layin'  ter  me,  — 
yer  knows  I  would  n'  do  dat,  Dilsey. 
Yer  ain'  gwine  back  on  yo'  Dave,  is 
yer?' 

"  But  w'at  Dave  say  did  n'  hab  no 
'fee'  on  Dilsey.  Dem  lies  folks  b'en 
tellin'  her  had  p'isen'  her  min'  'g'in' 
Dave. 

" '  I  doan  wanter  talk  ter  no  nigger,' 
says  she,  '  w'at  be'n  whip'  fer  stealin', 
en  w'at  gwine  roun'  wid  sich  a  lookin' 
thing  ez  dat  hung  roun'  his  neck.  I 's 
a  'spectable  gal,  /  is.  W'at  yer  call 
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dat,  Dave  ?  Is  dat  a  cha'm  fer  ter  keep 
off  witches,  er  is  it  a  noo  kiue  er  neck- 
liss  yer  got  ?  ' 

"  Po'  Dave  did  n'  knowed  w'at  ter 
do.  De  las'  one  he  had  'pended  on  fer 
ter  stan'  by  'ini  had  gone  back  on  'im, 
en  dey  did  n'  'pear  ter  be  nuffin  mo' 
wuf  libbin'  fer.  He  could  n'  hoi'  no 
mo'  pra'r  -  meetin's,  fer  Mars  Walker 
would  n'  'lo\v  'im  ter  preach,  en  de  dar- 
kies would  n'  'a'  listen'  ter  'im  ef  he  had 
preach'.  He  did  n'  eben  hab  his  Bible 
fer  ter  comfort  hisse'f  wid,  fer  Mars 
Walker  had  tuk  it  erway  fum  'im  en 
burnt  it  up,  en  say  ef  he  ketch  any  mo' 
niggers  wid  Bibles  on  de  plantation  he  'd 
do  'em  wuss'n  he  done  Dave. 

"  En  ter  make  it  still  harder  fer  Dave, 
Dilsey  tuk  up  wid  Wiley.  Dave  could 
see  him  gwine  up  ter  Aun'  Mahaly's 
cabin,  en  settin'  out  on  de  bench  in  de 
moonlight  wid  Dilsey,  en  singin'  sinful 
songs  en  playin'  de  banjer.  Dave  use' 
ter  scrouch  down  behine  de  bushes,  en 
wonder  w'at  de  Lawd  sen'  'im  all  dem 
tribberlations  fer. 

"  But  all  er  Dave's  yuther  troubles 
wa'n't  nuffin  side  er  dat  ham.  He  had 
wrap'  de  chain  roun'  wid  a  rag,  so  it 
did  n'  hurt  his  neck ;  but  w'eneber  he 
went  ter  wuk,  dat  ham  would  be  in  his 
way ;  he  had  ter  do  his  task,  howsome- 
dever,  des  de  same  ez  ef  he  did  n'  hab 
de  ham.  W'eneber  he  went  ter  lay 
down,  dat  ham  would  be  in  de  way.  Ef 
he  turn  ober  in  his  sleep,  dat  ham  would 
be  tuggiu'  at  his  neck.  It  wuz  de  las' 
thing  he  seed  at  night,  en  de  fus'  thing 
he  seed  in  de  mawnin'.  W'eneber  he 
met  a  stranger,  de  ham  would  be  de  fus' 
thing  de  stranger  would  see.  Most  un 
'em  would  'mence'  ter  laf,  en  whareber 
Dave  went  he  could  see  folks  p'intin'  at 
him,  en  year  'em  sayin' :  — 

"  '  W'at  kine  er  collar  dat  nigger  got 
roun'  his  neck  ? '  er,  ef  dey  knowed  'im, 
'  Is  yer  stole  any  mo'  hams  lately  ?  '  er 
'  W'at  yer  take  fer  yo'  neckliss,  Dave  ?  ' 
er  some  joke  er  'iiuther  'bout  dat  ham. 

"  Fus'  Dave  did  n'  mine  it  so  much, 


caze  he  knowed  he  had  n'  done  nuffin. 
But  bimeby  he  got  so  he  could  n'  stan' 
it  no  longer,  en  he  'd  liide  hisse'f  in  de 
bushes  w'eneber  he  seed  anybody  comin', 
en  alluz  kep'  hisse'f  shet  up  in  his  cabin 
atter  he  come  in  fum  wuk. 

"  It  wuz  monst'us  hard  on  Dave,  en 
bimeby,  w'at  wid  dat  ham  eberlastin'  en 
etarnally  draggin'  roun'  his  neck,  he 
'mence'  fer  ter  do  en  say  quare  things, 
en  make  de  niggers  wonder  ef  he  wa'n't 
gittin'  out'n  his  mine.  He  got  ter  gwine 
roun'  talkin'  ter  hissef,  en  singin'  corn- 
shuckin'  songs,  en  laffin'  fit  ter  kill 
'bout  nuffin.  En  one  day  he  tole  one 
er  de  niggers  he  had  'skivered  a  noo 
way  fer  ter  raise  hams,  —  gwine  ter  pick 
'em  off'n  trees,  en  save  de  expense  er 
smoke-'ouses  by  kyoin'  'em  in  de  sun. 
En  one  day  he  up'n  tole  Mars  Walker 
he  got  sump'n  pertickler  fer  ter  say  ter 
''im  ;  en  he  tuk  Mars  Walker  off  ter  one 
side,  en  tole  'im  he  wuz  gwine  ter  show 
'im  a  place  in  de  swamp  whar  dey  wuz 
a  whole  trac'  er  Ian'  covered  wid  ham- 
trees. 

"  W'en  Mars  Walker  hearn  Dave 
talkin'  dis  kine  er  fool-talk,  en  w'en  he 
seed  how  Dave  wuz  'mencin'  ter  git  be- 
hine in  his  wuk,  en  w'en  he  ax'  de  nig- 
gers en  dey  tole  'im  how  Dave  be'n 
gwine  on,  he  'lowed  he  reckon'  he  'd 
punish'  Dave  ernuff,  en  it  mou't  do  mo' 
harm  dan  good  fer  ter  keep  de  ham  on 
his  neck  any  longer.  So  he  sont  Dave 
down  ter  de  blacksmif-shop  en  had  de 
ham  tuk  off.  Dey  wa'n't  much  er  de 
ham  lef  by  dat  time,  fer  de  sun  had 
melt  all  de  fat,  en  de  lean  had  all  swiv- 
el' up,  so  dey  wa'n't  but  th'ee  er  fo' 
poun's  lef. 

"W'en  de  ham  had  be'n  tuk  off'n 
Dave,  folks  kinder  stopped  talkin'  'bout 
'im  so  much.  But  de  ham  had  be'n  on 
his  neck  so  long  dat  Dave  had  sorter  got 
use'  ter  it.  He  look  des  lack  he  'd  los' 
sump'n  fer  a  day  er  so  atter  de  ham  wuz 
tuk  off,  en  did  n'  'pear  ter  know  w'at 
ter  do  wid  hisse'f  ;  en  fine'ly  he  up'n 
tuk'n  tied  a  lighterd-knot  ter  a  string. 
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en  hid  it  under  de  flo'  er  his  cabin,  en 
w'en  nobody  wuz  n'  lookin'  he  'd  take 
it  out  en  hang  it  roun'  his  neck,  en  go 
oft'  in  de  woods  en  holler  en  sing ;  en  he 
allus  tied  it  roun'  his  neck  w'en  he  went 
ter  sleep.  Fac',  it  'peared  lack  Dave 
done  gone  clean  out'n  his  mine.  En  at- 
ter  a  w'ile  he  got  one  er  de  quarest  no- 
tions you  eber  hearn  tell  un.  It  wuz 
'bout  dat  time  dat  I  come  back  ter  de 
plantation  f er  ter  wuk,  —  I  had  be'n  oat 
ter  Mars  Dugal's  yuther  place  on  Bea- 
ver Crick  for  a  mont'  er  so.  I  had 
hearn  'bout  Dave  en  de  bacon,  en  'bout 
w'at  wuz  gwine  on  on  de  plantation ; 
but  I  did  n'  b'lieve  w'at  dey  all  say 
'bout  Dave,  fer  I  knowed  Dave  wa'n't 
dat  kine  er  man.  One  day  atter  I  come 
.back,  me'n  Dave  wuz  choppin'  cotton 
tergedder,  w'en  Dave  lean'  on  his  hoe, 
en  motion'  fer  me  ter  come  ober  close 
ter  'im ;  en  den  he  retch'  ober  en  w'is- 
pered  ter  me. 

"  '  Julius',  sezee,  '  did  yer  knowed 
yer  wuz  wukkin'  long  yer  wid  a  ham  ?  ' 

"  I  could  n'  'magine  w'at  he  meant. 
'  G'way  fum  yer,  Dave,'  says  I.  '  Yer 
ain'  wearin'  no  ham  no  mo' ;  try  en  f  er- 
git  'bout  dat ;  't  ain'  gwine  ter  do  yer 
no  good  fer  ter  'member  it.' 

"  '  Look  a-yer,  Julius,'  sezee,  '  kin 
yer  keep  a  secret  ?  ' 

" '  Co'se  I  kin,  Dave,'  says  I.  '  I 
doan  go  roun'  tellin'  people  w'at  yuther 
folks  says  ter  me.' 

"  '  Kin  I  trus'  yer,  Julius  ?  Will  yer 
cross  yo'  heart  ?  ' 

"  I  cross'  my  heart.  '  Wush  I  may 
die  ef  I  tells  a  soul,'  says  I. 

"  Dave  look'  at  me  des  lack  he  wuz 
lookin'  thoo  me  en  'way  on  de  yuther 
side  er  me,  en  sezee  :  — 

" '  Did  yer  knowed  I  wuz  turnin'  ter 
a  ham,  Julius  ?  ' 

"  I  tried  ter  'suade  Dave  dat  dat  wuz 
all  foolishness,  en  dat  he  ought  n't  ter 
be  talkin'  dat-a-way,  —  hit  wa'n't  right. 
En  I  tole  'im  ef  he  'd  des  be  patien',  de 
time  would  sho'ly  come  w'en  eve'ything 
would  be  straighten'  out,  en  folks  would 


fine  out  who  de  rale  rogue  wuz  w'at  stole 
de  bacon.  Dave  'peared  ter  listen  ter 
w'at  I  say,  en  promise'  ter  do  better,  en 
stop  gwine  on  dat-a-way  ;  en  it  seem 
lack  he  pick'  up  a  bit  w'en  he  seed  dey 
wuz  one  pusson  did  n'  b'lieve  deni  tales 
'bout  'im. 

"  Hit  wa'n't  long  atter  dat  befo'  Mars 
Archie  Mclntyre,  ober  on  de  Wimbleton 
road,  'mence'  ter  complain  'bout  some- 
body stealin'  chickens  fum  his  hen-'ouse. 
De  chickens  kep'  on  gwine,  en  at  las' 
Mars  Archie  tole  de  ban's  on  his  planta- 
tion dat  he  gwine  ter  shoot  de  fus'  man 
he  ketch  in  his  heu-'ouse.  In  less'n  a 
week  atter  he  gin  dis  warnin',  he  cotch 
a  nigger  in  de  hen-'ouse,  en  fill'  'im  full 
er  squir'1-shot.  W'en  he  got  a  light,  he 
'skivered  it  wuz  a  strange  nigger ;  en 
w'en  he  call'  one  er  his  own  sarven's,  de 
nigger  tole  'im  it  wuz  our  Wiley.  W'en 
Mars  Archie  foun'  dat  out,  he  sont  ober 
ter  our  plantation  fer  ter  tell  Mars  Du- 
gal'  he  had  shot  one  er  his  niggers,  en 
dat  he  could  sen'  ober  dere  en  git  w'at 
wuz  lef  un  'im. 

"  Mars  Dugal'  wuz  mad  at  fus' ;  but 
w'en  he  got  ober  dere  en  hearn  how  it 
all  happen',  he  did  n'  hab  much  ter  say. 
Wiley  wuz  shot  so  bad  he  wuz  sho'  he 
wuz  gwine  ter  die,  so  he  up'n  says  ter 
ole  marster :  — 

"  '  Mars  Dugal','  sezee,  '  I  knows  I 's 
be'n  a  monst'us  bad  nigger,  but  befo'  I 
go  I  wanter  git  sump'n  off'n  my  mine. 
Dave  did  n'  steal  dat  bacon  w'at  wuz 
tuk  out'n  de  smoke-' ouse.  /  stole  it  all, 
en  I  hid  de  ham  under  Dave's  cabin  fer 
ter  th'ow  de  blame  on  him  —  en  may  de 
good  Lawd  fergib  me  fer  it.' 

"  Mars  Dugal'  had  Wiley  tuk  back 
ter  de  plantation,  en  sont  fer  a  doctor 
fer  ter  pick  de  shot  out'n  'im.  En  de 
ve'y  nex'  mawnin'  Mars  Dugal'  sont  fer 
Dave  ter  come  up  ter  de  big  house ;  he 
felt  kinder  sorry  fer  de  way  Dave  had 
be'n  treated.  Co'se  it  wa'n't  no  fault 
er  Mars  Dugal's,  but  he  wuz  gwine  ter 
do  w'at  he  could  fer  ter  make  up  fer  it. 
So  he  sont  word  down  ter  de  quarters 
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fer  Dave  en  all  de  yuther  ban's  ter  'sem- 
ble  up  in  de  yard  befo'  de  big  bouse  at 
sun-up  nex'  mawnin'. 

"Yearly in  de  mawnin'  de  niggers  all 
swarm'  up  in  de  yard.  Mars  Dugal' 
wuz  feelin'  so  kine  dat  he  had  brung  up 
a  bairl  er  cider,  en  tole  de  niggers  all  fer 
ter  he'p  deyselves. 

"  All  de  ban's  on  de  plantation  come 
but  Dave  ;  en  bimeby,  w'en  it  seem  lack 
he  wa'n't  comin',  Mars  Dugal'  sont  a 
nigger  down  ter  de  quarters  ter  look  fer 
'im.  De  sun  wuz  gittin'  up,  en  dey  wuz 
a  heap  er  wuk  ter  be  done,  en  Mars 
Dugal'  sorter  got  ti'ed  waitin' ;  so  he 
up'n  says  :  — 

" '  Well,  boys  en  gals,  I  sont  fer  yer  all 
up  yer  fer  ter  tell  yer  dat  all  dat  'bout 
Dave's  stealin'  er  de  bacon  wuz  a  mis- 
take, ez  I  s'pose  yer  all  done  hearn  befo' 
now,  en  I 's  mighty  sorry  it  happen'.  I 
wants  ter  treat  all  my  niggers  right,  en 
I  wants  yer  all  ter  know  dat  I  sets  a 
heap  by  all  er  my  ban's  w'at  is  hones' 
en  smart.  En  I  want  yer  all  ter  treat 
Dave  des  lack  yer  did  befo'  dis  thing 
happen',  en  mine  w'at  he  preach  ter  yer ; 
fer  Dave  is  a  good  nigger,  en  has  had 
a  hard  row  ter  hoe.  En  de  fus'  one  I 
ketch  sayin'  anythin'  'g'in'  Dave,  I  '11 
tell  Mister  Walker  ter  gin  'im  forty. 
Now  take  ernudder  drink  er  cider  all 
roun',  en  den  git  at  dat  cotton,  fer  I 
wanter  git  dat  Persimmon  Hill  trac'  all 
pick'  ober  ter-day.' 

"  W'en  de  niggers  wuz  gwine  'way, 
Mars  Dugal'  tole  me  fer  ter  go  en  hunt 
up  Dave,  en  bring  'im  up  ter  de  house. 
I  went  down  ter  Dave's  cabin,  but  could 
n'  fine  'im  dere.  Den  I  look'  roun'  de 
plantation,  en  in  de  aidge  er  de  woods, 
en  'long  de  road  ;  but  I  could  n'  fine  no 
sign  er  Dave.  I  wuz  'bout  ter  gin  up  de 
sarch,  w'en  I  happen'  fer  ter  run  'cross 
a  foot-track  w'at  look'  lack  Dave's.  I 
had  wukked  'long  wid  Dave  so  much 
dat  I  knowed  his  tracks  :  he  had  a  mon- 
st'us  long  foot,  wid  a  boiler  instep,  w'ich 
wuz  sump'n  skase  'mongs'  black  folks. 
So  I  follered  dat  track  'cross  de  licl'  mm 


de  quarters  'tel  I  got  ter  de  smoke-' ouse. 
De  fus'  thing  I  notice'  wuz  smoke  corn- 
in'  out'n  de  cracks :  it  wuz  cu'ous,  caze 
dey  had  n'  be'n  no  hogs  kill'  on  de  plan- 
tation fer  six  mont'  er  so,  en  all  de  ba- 
con in  de  smoke-'ouse  wuz  done  kyoed. 
I  cuulil  n'  'magine  fer  ter  sabe  my  life 
w'at  Dave  wuz  doin'  in  dat  smoke-'ouse. 
I  went  up  ter  de  do'  en  hollered  :  — 

"  '  Dave  ! ' 

"  Dey  did  n'  nobody  answer.  I  did  n' 
wanter  open  de  do',  fer  w'ite  folks  is 
monst'us  pertickler  'bout  dey  smoke- 
'ouses  ;  en  ef  de  oberseah  had  a-come  up 
en  cotch  me  in  dere,  he  mou't  not  wau- 
ter  b'lieve  I  wuz  des  lookin'  fer  Dave. 
So  I  sorter  knock  at  de  do'  en  call'  out 
ag'in :  — 

"  '  O  Dave,  hit 's  me  —  Julius  !  Doan 
be  skeered.  Mars  Dugal'  wants  yer  ter 
come  up  ter  de  big  house,  —  he  done 
'  'skivered  who  stole  de  ham.' 

"  But  Dave  did  n'  answer.  En  w'en 
I  look'  roun'  ag'in  en  did  n'  seed  none 
er  his  tracks  gwine  way  fum  de  smoke- 
'ouse,  I  knowed  he  wuz  in  dere  yit,  en  I 
wuz  'termine'  fer  ter  fetch  'im  out ;  so  I 
push  de  do'  open  en  look  in. 

"  Dey  wuz  a  pile  er  bark  burnin'  in 
de  middle  er  de  flo',  en  right  ober  de 
fier,  hangin'  fum  one  er  de  rafters,  wuz 
Dave  ;  dey  wuz  a  rope  roun'  his  neck, 
en  I  did  n'  haf  ter  look  at  his  face  mo' 
d'n  once  fer  ter  see  he  wuz  dead. 

"  Den  I  knowed  how  it  all  happen'. 
Dave  had  kep'  on  gittin'  wusser  en  wus- 
ser  in  his  mine,  'tel  he  des  got  ter  b'liev- 
in'  he  wuz  all  done  turnt  ter  a  ham  ;  en 
den  he  had  gone  en  built  a  fier,  en  tied 
a  rope  roun'  his  neck,  des  lack  de  hams 
wuz  tied,  en  had  hung  hisse'f  up  in  de 
smoke-'ouse  fer  ter  kyo. 

"  Dave  wuz  buried  down  by  de 
swamp,  in  de  plantation  buryin'-groun'. 
Wiley  did  n'  died  fum  de  woun'  he  got 
in  Mars  McTntyre's  hen-'ouse  ;  he  got 
well  atter  a  w'ile,  but  Dilsey  would  n' 
hab  nuftin  mo'  ter  do  wid  'im,  en  't 
wa'n't  long  'fo'  Mars  Dugal'  sol'  'im  ter 
a  spekilater  on  his  way  souf,  —  he  say 
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he  did  n'  want  no  sich  a  nigger  on  de 
plantation,  ner  in  de  county,  ef  he  could 
he'p  it.  En  w'en  de  een'  er  de  year 
conie,  Mars  DugaT  turnt  Mars  Walker 
off,  en  run  de  plantation  hisse'f  atter  dat. 

"  Eber  sence  den,"  said  Julius  in  con- 
clusion, "  w'eneber  I  eats  ham,  it  min's 
me  er  Dave.  I  lacks  ham,  but  I  nebber 
kin  eat  mo'  d'n  two  er  th'ee  poun's  bef o' 
I  gits  ter  studyin'  'bout  Dave,  en  den  I 
has  ter  stop  en  leab  de  res'  f  er  ernudder 
time." 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  the 
old  man  had  finished  his  story,  and  then 
my  wife  began  to  talk  to  him  about  the 


weather,  on  which  subject  he  was  an  au- 
thority. I  went  into  the  house.  When 
I  came  out,  half  an  hour  later,  I  saw 
Julius  disappearing  down  the  lane,  with 
a  basket  on  his  arm. 

At  breakfast,  next  morning,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  should  like  a  slice  of 
ham.  I  said  as  much  to  my  wife. 

"  Oh,  no,  John,"  she  responded,  "  you 
should  n't  eat  anything  so  heavy  for 
breakfast." 

I  insisted. 

"  The  fact  is,"  she  said,  pensively,  "  I 
could  n't  have  eaten  any  more  of  that 
ham,  and  so  I  gave  it  to  Julius." 

CJiarles  W.  Chesnutt. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  ITS  CREDITORS. 


THE  government  of  the  United  States 
had  been  in  operation  for  sixty-five 
years,  and  the  Constitution  was  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  before  a  private  per- 
son, citizen  or  alien,  was  permitted  to 
demand  justice  of  the  republic.  Here 
was  a  nation  founded  on  the  idea  that 
the  law  is  supreme  ;  that  the  rich  and 
the  poor  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  With  a  few  con- 
spicuous exceptions,  like  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Robert  Morris,  the  civil 
chiefs  of  its  first  days  were  lawyers. 
The  congresses  of  the  colonies,  the  Con- 
federation, and  the  States  were  domi- 
nated by  lawyers.  Lawyers  were  the 
authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  Constitution ;  and  yet,  so  far 
as  its  own  obligations  are  concerned, 
ours  has  been  the  most  lawless  govern- 
ment in  the  civilized  world.  It  has 
persistently  refused  to  pay  debts  which 
it  owed.  It  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  a  hearing  to  claimants,  although  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  right  of 
petition  shall  not  be  denied  nor  abridged. 
It  is  but  a  sorry  right  which  permits 


one  who  has  been  aggrieved  to  hide  a 
petition  in  a  wooden  box  in  one  or 
the  other  House  of  Congress,  but  which 
does  not  include  a  determination  of  the 
grievance ;  yet  that  is  what  the  right 
of  petition  now  means ;  and  not  many 
years  ago,  before  the  Court  of  Claims 
was  established,  it  was  mainly  through 
the  wooden  box  that  creditors  of  the 
government  appealed  to  Congress,  then 
the  only  tribunal  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  demands  of  individuals  against  the 
Treasury.  How  inadequate  a  tribunal 
it  was,  how  frequently  unjust,  how  oc- 
casionally corrupt,  how  impossible  it  has 
always  been  for  it  to  perform  judicial 
functions,  are  known  to  all  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  the 
law  of  claims  against  the  government. 
Congress  absolutely  broke  down  under 
the  burden  which  it  had  assumed.  At 
first  it  simply  neglected  to  perform  the 
stupendous  task,  but  finally  it  created 
a  court  whose  jurisdiction  and  useful- 
ness have  been  steadily  widening  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  organizing 
act. 

It  was    in    1854   that   this   law  was 
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enacted.  Before  then  the  best  men  in 
Congress  had  felt  the  necessity  of  creat- 
ing a  tribunal  into  which  the  govern- 
ment could  be  haled  as  defendant  in  an 
action  brought  by  an  individual.  The 
act  was  very  tardy,  and  even  at  this 
day  we  are  far  behind  other  civilized 
nations  in  our  methods  for  the  collection 
of  claims  against  the  government.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  century  we  were 
almost  barbarous.  We  were  ruled  by 
a  principle  which  we  had  inherited  from 
our  English  ancestors,  and  we  were  ac- 
cepting literally  a  fiction  which  had  been 
circumvented  in  the  home  of  its  nativity. 
We  had  taken  as  true  the  maxim  which 
declares  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  for  the  king  we  had  substituted  the 
government,  with  all  its  complicated 
machinery  and  its  variety  of  officials. 
We  seemed,  nation  of  jurists  as  we  were, 
to  have  forgotten  that  our  British  cousins 
had  set  up  a  responsible  committee  who 
might  be  punished  for  whatever  wrong 
the  king  really  committed.  As  our  gov- 
ernment could  do  no  wrong,  it  was  right 
in  refusing  to  recognize  the  justice  of  a 
claim,  in  declining  to  grant  to  its  cred- 
itors a  hearing,  in  denying  an  adverse 
judgment  or  an  execution  upon  its  goods. 
Upon  this  theory  we  lived  for  nearly 
two  thirds  of  a  century,  in  the  rear  of 
the  civilized  world,  committing  acts  of 
gross  injustice  that  would  have  con- 
signed an  individual  to  a  penitentiaiy, 
and  stripped  from  a  merchant  every 
shred  of  his  credit.  Even  now  we  have 
very  little  to  boast  of,  although  Lord 
Campbell  told  no  more  than  the  truth 
when  he  said,  "  Jurisprudence  is  the  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge  to  which 
our  brothers  in  the  United  States  of 
America  have  chiefly  devoted  them- 
selves, and  in  which  they  have  chiefly 
excelled." 

An  excellent  authority  has  recently 
said  that  "  the  United  States  holds  it- 
self, of  nearly  all  governments,  the  least 
amenable  to  law."  The  justice  of  this 
remark,  which  was  made  by  one  of  our 


own  judges,  who  has  had  a  very  long 
experience  with  the  class  of  cases  that 
come  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  may 
be  demonstrated  by  a  brief  examination 
of  the  law  and  of  the  methods  pursued 
under  it. 

Until  1854  there  was  no  judicial  tri- 
bunal for  the  trial  of  a  case  of  debt 
between  an  individual  and  the  govern- 
ment. We  were  nearly  singular  in  this 
respect.  In  Germany  either  a  citizen  or 
a  foreigner  could  sue,  recover  judgment, 
and  levy  an  execution  against  thefiscus. 
Execution  ran  also  against  the  govern- 
ments of  Hanover  and  Bavaria.  A  writ 
of  replevin  could  be  issued  against  the 
English  king.  The  United  States  alone 
could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  its  debts, 
and  it  still  refuses  to  permit  the  forcible 
collection  of  a  judgment.  In  1848,  the 
Hon.  J.  N.  Rockwell,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  a  report 
on  this  subject  in  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims.  In  it  he  stated  that  of 
17,537  private  claims  which  had  been 
presented  to  Congress  within  ten  years, 
8948  had  never  been  acted  on,  and  but 
910  had  passed  both  Houses.  No  gov- 
ernment could  have  made  a  more  shame- 
ful confession  than  was  involved  in  that 
report.  Within  ten  years  nearly  9000 
persons  had  been  denied  justice,  had 
been  refused  even  a  hearing ;  and  of 
the  8589  who  had  received  any  hearing 
whatever,  only  910  had  prevailed.  The 
result  of  this  was  inevitable.  Only  the 
impecunious  or  the  corrupt  would  con- 
sent to  have  business  relations  with  so 
dishonest  a  debtor  as  the  United  States 
government.  Reputable  merchants  would 
not  sell  their  goods  to  it,  and  honest 
contractors  would  not  expend  their  mon- 
ey in  its  service.  Corruption  flourished. 
The  lobby  grew  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence. Schemes  and  schemers  succeed- 
ed, and  accounts  against  the  government 
were  made  large  enough  to  cover  the 
expense  of  their  collection.  The  United 
States  was  discredited  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  a  very  able  opinion  in  which 
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the  law  for  collecting  claims  against  the 
government  is  discussed,  Judge  Nott, 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  recites  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  condition  of 
mind  which  prevailed  among  our  own 
people.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
recovered  a  judgment  against  Spain  for 
$373,880.  It  was  suggested,  in  the 
course  of  some  diplomatic  negotiations, 
that  this  government  should  be  substi- 
tuted as  the  debtor.  The  creditor  re- 
fused, electing  to  retain  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  low  credit,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  subjecting  himself  to  the  dis- 
honest waywardness  of  the  legislature 
of  his  own  country.  Nevertheless,  and 
against  his  consent,  the  transfer  was 
made,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  claimant 
in  refusing  to  trust  his  own  government 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
never  appropriated  the  money  to  pay 
the  debt. 

"\Vhat  was  true  in  those  early  days  is 
true  now.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  collecting  debts  that  depend 
upon  congressional  action  have  been  in- 
creased. There  has  been  a  struggle  be- 
tween politicians  of  a  certain  low  order 
to  win  a  reputation  for  economy.  That 
is,  they  strive  to  keep  the  totals  of  ap- 
propriations as  low  as  is  consistent  with 
the  waste  of  money  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors, pensions,  public  buildings,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  matters  in  which 
money  is  thrown  away.  In  order  to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  they  rob  the 
public  service  of  much  that  it  needs, 
while  they  cannot  be  induced  to  pay  a 
private  claim  merely  because  it  is  just, 
or  because  distress  will  follow  its  non- 
payment. The  misery,  poverty,  desper- 
ation, and  death  that  have  resulted  from 
the  cruel  injustice  of  the  selfish  politi- 
cians who  too  often  rule  in  Congress 
are  incalculable.  Some  day  the  sad 
story  may  be  told,  to  the  lasting  dis- 
grace of  many  a  Congressman  who  has 
figured  in  public  life  as  a  "  great  econ- 
omist." 

But  the  rivalry  of  these  pigmies  does 


not  account  for  all  the  ill  results  of  the 
undertaking  of  Congress  to  examine  and 
pass  upon  private  claims.  In  the  first 
place,  a  standing  committee  cannot  prop- 
erly carry  on  a  judicial  investigation 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  controverted  ac- 
count. It  does  not  possess  adequate 
machinery.  It  cannot  try  the  cases  that 
are  submitted  to  it.  The  government 
and  the  claimants  are  not  represented  be- 
fore it  by  counsel.  It  has  not  the  time 
to  do  the  immense  amount  of  work 
which  is  involved  in  examining  all  the 
disputed  claims  upon  the  government. 
Its  members  have  other  legislative  du- 
ties. Moreover,  as  committee  meetings 
are  secret,  the  temptation  to  corruption 
in  the  transaction  of  business  involving 
millions  of  dollars  is  very  great.  It  is 
impossible  to  overcome  it.  Every  op- 
portunity for  bribery  and  its  kindred 
knaveries  is  afforded  by  the  claims  sys- 
tem which  prevailed  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  and  is  still  more  followed 
than  it  ought  to  be.  The  truth  is  that 
the  corruption  which  grew  up  about  the 
prosecution  of  claims  before  Congress 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
That  and  the  loss  of  credit  by  the  gov- 
ernment were  probably  the  controlling 
reasons  that  induced  Congress  to  create 
a  tribunal  before  which  the  government 
might  appear  as  a  defendant,  with  coun- 
sel for  both  sides,  to  try  the  questions 
in  open  court,  with  all  the  safeguards 
by  which  the  common  law  has  surround- 
ed the  administration  of  justice. 

All  the  evils  incident  to  the  system  of 
turning  Congress  into  a  court  of  equity 
sprang  from  the  theory  that  the  govern- 
ment is  too  sacred  to  be  sued  ;  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  right, 
because  it  can  do  no  wrong.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  theory  is  a  belief, 
still  the  possessor  of  many  an  otherwise 
honest  mind,  that  all  persons  who  assert 
that  the  government  owes  them  money 
are,  prima  facie,  robbers. 

The  manner  in  which  claimants  have 
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been  treated  by  Congress  is  illustrated 
by  a  case  which  was  before  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment for  sixty  years.  Its  history  may 
be  read  in  the  reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims. 

In  1814,  John  H.  Piatt  resigned  his 
commission  as  a  commissary  in  the  army, 
and  became  a  contractor.  He  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  supply  the  army  of  the  North- 
west with  rations  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
cents  a  ration.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1815,  the  government  had  defaulted, 
refused  to  pay  Piatt's  drafts,  and  was 
in  debt  to  him  in  the  sum  of  $210,000. 
Piatt  could  not  afford  to  feed  the  army 
for  nothing,  and  stopped  supplying  the 
rations.  Secretary  of  War  Monroe 
thereupon  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment was  without  money,  that  it  could 
not  pay  its  debt,  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  that  the  Treasury  would  be  in 
a  condition  to  pay  for  further  supplies 
under  the  contract.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  necessary  to  care  for  the  troops 
who  were  guarding  the  frontier,  and  the 
Secretary  appealed  to  Piatt  to  continue 
to  furnish  the  rations.  As  compensation 
for  losses  and  for  the  uncertainty  of 
payment,  he  made  a  verbal  agreement 
with  the  contractor  to  pay  "  whatever 
price  the  rations  might  be  reasonably 
worth  "  at  the  time  and  place  of  deliv- 
ery. Under  this  new  agreement,  Piatt 
furnished  rations  which  were  adjudged 
to  be  worth  forty-five  cents  each.  The 
aggregate  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  was  $328,532. 

Piatt  now  encountered  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Treasury.  These  people, 
acting  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  United 
States,  refused  to  recognize  the  agree- 
ment which  Secretary  Monroe  had  made 
with  Piatt.  They  found  it  was  not  bind- 
ing on  the  government  because  it  was 
not  in  writing.  The  rations  had  been 
furnished  and  eaten,  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  worth  the  forty-five  cents 
charged  ;  but  these  accounting  officers 


sent  the  claimant  back  to  his  first  con- 
tract, on  which  the  government  was  al- 
ready in  default  to  the  amount  of 
$210,000.  They  said  that  he  could 
have  only  twenty  cents  for  each  ration, 
and  computed  the  amount  due  at  $148.- 
792,  leaving  a  disallowed  balance  of 
$179,740. 

While  this  balance  was  in  contro- 
versy, the  government  discovered,  prob- 
ably through  the  same  accounting  offi- 
cers, that  Piatt's  commissary  accounts 
were  unsettled,  and  that  he  owed  to  the 
Treasury  $48,251.  Suit  for  this  sum  was 
immediately  brought  against  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  who  doubtless  now  sincere- 
ly regretted  that  he  had  ever  had  any 
business  relations  with  the  United  States. 
So  fierce  wa*  the  claimant  in  this  case, 
the  very  claimant  that  had  wronged  its 
victim  out  of  a  fortune,  that  the  defen- 
dant was  arrested.  Five  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  making  of  the  first 
contract.  It  was  1819.  Congress  took 
part  in  the  game,  and  lent  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department  its  aid  in  crushing  the 
creditor  who  wanted  to  be  paid.  It 
passed  an  act  providing  that  Piatt's 
claim  for  $179,740  should  be  paid  after 
it  had  been  reduced  by  computations,  to 
be  invented  and  applied  by  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  to  $48,251,  the  exact 
amount  claimed  by  the  government  on 
the  commissary  accounts.  If  an  individ- 
ual creditor,  having  the  power,  should 
be  guilty  of  such  conduct,  it  would  be 
charged,  and  generally  believed,  that  he 
had  trumped  up  his  own  claim  for  the 
sake  of  wiping  out  the  score  against  him 
without  paying  it  in  money.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Congress  provided  that  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  suit  against  Piatt  was 
to  satisfy  his  claim  for  rations.  There 
was  another  undisputed  claim  for  $63,- 
620,  for  transportation,  and  this  was 
generously  allowed.  The  Treasury  offi- 
cers made  the  deductions  required  by  the 
act.  At  first  they  undertook  to  follow 
a  rule,  but  the  rule  they  adopted  did  not 
produce  the  desired  result ;  it  did  not 
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sufficiently  reduce  the  claim  of  the  cred- 
itor whom  they  had  iu  the  gripe  of  a 
statute  alleged  to  be  for  his  "  relief." 
Another  rule  was  adopted  to  wipe  out 
the  remaining  excess  over  the  amount 
of  the  government's  claim.  Again  the 
competition  fell  short.  There  was  still 
a  balance.  The  last  time,  all  attempts 
to  invent  a  reasonable  way  to  rob  the 
creditor  were  abandoned,  and  the  Trea- 
sury officers  simply  rubbed  out  the  score. 
If  they  had  done  this  in  the  first  place, 
they  would  have  saved  themselves  time 
and  trouble,  and  left  less  evidence  of  the 
baseness  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  government. 

It  was  now  1820.  Congress,  by  its 
statute,  had  declared  that  $63,620  was 
due  to  Piatt,  but  it  made  tio  appropria- 
tion for  its  payment.  It  is  one  of  the 
almost  singular  characteristics  of  our 
government  that  it  may  acknowledge  in 
the  most  formal  way  that  a  debt  is  due, 
and  then  calmly  decline  payment.  The 
recognized  creditor  is  without  remedy. 
He  cannot  receive  what  is  due  to  him 
unless  Congress  sees  fit  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation.  In  this  case, 
the  refusal  to  appropriate  the  money 
found  to  be  due  Piatt  led  to  serious 
results.  His  creditors  had  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  government  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  sum  that  he  needed 
to  meet  his  own  obligations.  They  now 
became  impatient,  and  threw  him  into 
the  debtor's  prison.  Two  years  later, 
after  ten  years  of  hard  experience  as  a 
government  creditor,  Piatt  died.  He 
was  still  under  arrest,  and  on  the  prison 
bounds  of  Washington. 

But  the  tragedy  did  not  end  with 
Piatt's  death,  for  the  government  sub- 
sequently emphasized  its  cruel  injustice 
to  its  creditor  by  paying  to  his  heirs  the 
money  that  might  have  saved  his  life, 
and  given  to  him  the  wealth  he  had 
earned  by  liberal  treatment  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  country  in  a  time  of  peril 
and  distress.  Two  years  after  his  death, 
in  1824,  Congress  made  an  appropriation 


for  the  payment  of  the  $63,620.  In 
1S74.  more  than  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  and  nearly  sixty  years  after  the 
debt  became  due,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  verbal  agreement  made 
in  1815  between  Secretary  Monroe  and 
Piatt  was  valid  ;  that  the  latter  was  en- 
titled to  receive  forty-five  cents  for  each 
ration  furnished  by  him  to  the  army  of 
the  Northwest ;  and  that  his  heirs  should 
be  paid  the  whole  amount  of  the  claim 
of  $179,740,  less  the  government's  de- 
mand of  $48,251.  Of  course  no  inter- 
est was  allowed.  The  United  States  is 
not  yet  honest  enough  to  pay  interest, 
although  it  exacts  every  penny  from  its 
own  debtors. 

This  is  an  especially  hard  case,  but 
it  represents  what  Congress  could  and 
did  do  when  there  was  no  judicial  tri- 
bunal for  the  trial  of  actions  of  debt 
against  the  government.  It  also  indi- 
cates the  good  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  a  Court 
of  Claims.  It  seems  to  be  the  truth 
that  the  government  will  not  be  honest 
except  under  compulsion.  It  is  true 
that  it  does  not  refuse  or  neglect  to 
pay  judgments  which  are  rendered  by 
the  Court  of  Claims,  for  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  in  a  judgment,  to  the  mind 
of  the  common-lawyer.  It  cannot  be 
attacked  in  a  collateral  proceeding,  and 
although  the  obligation  exists  prior  to 
the  judgment,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the 
honor  of  the  government,  because  the 
government  is  without  honor. 

The  Court  of  Claims  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining claims  against  the  government, 
based  upon  contracts  express  or  implied, 
the  laws  of  Congress,  or  regulations  of 
the  Executive  Department.  Outside  of 
such  cases  are  others,  referred  to  the 
court  by  special  acts  of  Congress.  Un- 
der the  Bowman  Act,  Congress  has  re- 
ferred a  large  number  of  claims  which 
do  not  arise  from  contracts  or  statutes. 
These  are  known,  technically,  as  "  con- 
gressional cases."  They  will  be  spoken 
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of  further  on.  At  first,  the  court  acted 
as  a  referee  to  report  the  facts  and 
the  law,  and  the  evidence  and  findings 
were  transmitted  to  Congress.  This  did 
not  afford  much  relief  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  for  the 
reports  were  laboriously  studied,  and 
the  public  creditors  found  themselves 
almost  as  badly  off  as  they  had  been 
before  the  court  was  established.  It 
seemed  very  difficult  for  Congress  to 
consent  to  make  the  government  a  real 
defendant  in  a  real  court  having  the 
power  to  pronounce  judgment  in  favor 
of  an  individual  suitor,  and  it  was  not 
until  1863  that  the  court,  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  two  judges,  was  clothed 
with  full  judicial  powers  and  made  part 
of  the  federal  system,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  Supreme  Court ;  though  it 
was  not  until  the  law  was  amended,  in 
1866,  that  the  latter  court  recognized 
the  Court  of  Claims  as  a  tribunal  from 
which  appeals  might  be  taken  to  the 
court  of  last  resort. 

There  are  many  questions  of  law  de- 
termined by  the  Court  of  Claims.  In- 
dian treaties,  treaties  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  statutes,  as  well  as  contracts, 
are  interpreted  by  its  judges.  The  court 
has  listened  to  cases  arising  under  the 
general  land  laws,  the  patent  laws,  — 
for  the  United  States  sometimes  in- 
fringes upon  its  own  patents,  —  the  land- 
grant,  railroad,  and  post-office  laws.  Its 
establishment  has  resulted  in  the  doing 
of  much  justice  that  might  have  gone 
undone,  and  the  prevention  of  much  in- 
justice that  would  have  been  done  under 
the  old  system.  Congress  relieved  it- 
self of  a  great  part  of  a  task  that  it  had 
never  performed  well,  and  recognized  the 
principle  that  the  government's  execu- 
tive officers  who  refuse  to  pay  a  private 
person's  demand  may  possibly  be  wrong. 
The  law  permits  not  only  citizens,  but 
certain  aliens,  whose  governments  ac- 
cord like  privileges  to  our  own  citizens, 
to  bring  actions  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Congress,  however,  has  not  done  all  that 
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it  ought  to  do,  or  all  that  must  be  done 
before  the  United  States  will  become 
wholly  amenable  to  law. 

We  have  now  a  court  into  which  the 
government  can  be  summoned  as  a  de- 
fendant. But  while  this  court  can  ren- 
der judgment  against  the  defendant,  it 
cannot  issue  a  writ  of  execution  to  en- 
force the  judgment.  It  is  true  that  this 
has  not  been  necessary,  for  Congress 
has  paid  all  the  judgments  which  the 
court  has  rendered.  At  one  time  a  gen- 
eral annual  appropriation  was  made  for 
this  purpose  on  estimates  furnished  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  but  for  about 
fifteen  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
make  the  appropriations  after  the  judg- 
ments have  been  rendered.  The  result 
is  that  a  claimant  whose  demand  has 
been  determined  to  be  just  may  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  a  year  or  more  for  the 
money  due  him.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  government  pays  no  interest 
except  in  certain  specified  cases,  this  is 
a  serious  hardship. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this 
tribunal,  there  are  many  cases  that  must 
go  before  Congress  unless  they  are  re- 
ferred to  the  court  by  special  acts.  A 
statute  of  limitations  provides  that  pe- 
titions must  be  filed  within  six  years 
of  the  accruing  of  the  cause  of  action. 
This  rule  is  Reasonable  enough,  but  it 
does  not  govern.  Congress  continues  to 
examine  claims  that  are  barred  by  this 
statute  of  limitations.  The  court  is 
bound  to  follow  the  statutes,  and  wher- 
ever a  claim  is  based  on  pure  principles 
of  equity  it  must  fail  or  go  to  Congress, 
unless  it  may  come  under  the  Tucker 
Act  of  1887. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  Congress 
to  do  even  and  exact  justice.  When 
it  undertakes  to  settle  a  claim  that 
does  not  come  within  a  general  law,  it 
is  likely  to  err  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
throws  out  a  just  claim,  and  allows 
one  that  is  dishonest,  while,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  supine  and  helpless  before  a  case 
which  involves  any  serious  question  of 
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laAv  or  fact,  or  any  considerable  amount 
of  money.  There  are  many  cases  still 
pending  in  Congress  which  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  court  for  final  ac- 
tion, and  there  are  many  more  which 
have  been  referred  for  a  report  on  the 
facts  and  the  law.  Experience  shows 
that  while  these  reports  are  helpful  to 
some  extent,  they  do  not  usually  re- 
sult in  the  payment  of  debts  that  are 
owed  by  the  government.  Congress  still 
clings  to  the  notion  that  the  payment 
of  a  claim  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  to 
the  person  receiving  it ;  and  the  delay 
of  justice,  which  often  brings  great 
suffering  to  individuals,  does  not  very 
greatly  trouble  the  congressional  con- 
science, if  there  is  such  a  thing,  so  far 
as  the  relations  between  the  government 
and  its  creditors  are  concerned.  There 
are  cases  now  before  Congress  which  are 
peculiarly  hard  and  oppressive.  They 
were  sent  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  re- 
port, and  in  many  instances  the  court 
found  that  the  government  was  indebted 
to  the  claimants.  Most  of  these  were 
loyal  citizens  of  the  border  States  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Many  of 
them  are  poor  farmers  of  West  Virginia 
and  East  Tennessee.  Some  of  them 
claim  under  the  Abandoned  and  Cap- 
tured Property  Act  of  1863,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  petition  stould  be  filed 
within  two  years  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Many  persons  did  not 
know  of  the  limitation  of  the  law  until 
it  was  too  late  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  general  amnesty 
proclamation  of  1868  rendered  proof  or 
allegation  of  loyalty  unnecessary  in  a 
case  brought  under  the  Abandoned  and 
Captured  Property  Act.  This  decision 
was  rendered  in  1871,  three  years  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which 
claims  might  be  filed.  It  brought  to 
Congress  a  large  number  of  cases  which 
ought  to  be  examined  by  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal. Many  of  these,  for  property  taken 
by  our  troops  during  the  war  in  Southern 


States,  have  been  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Claims.  A  Northern  contractor,  who 
sold  supplies  to  the  army  under  agree- 
ments which  made  him  rich,  received 
payment  promptly  on  the  presentation 
of  his  voucher  to  the  proper  officer  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment. If  there  occurred  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  contractor 
and  the  officer,  the  former  had  his  rem- 
edy by  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
If  the  property  of  a  Southern  Union 
farmer  was  taken  by  the  army  for  its 
needs,  the  government's  creditor,  who  is 
merely  seeking  pay  for  his  own,  must 
wait  until  Congress  is  ready  to  appro- 
priate the  money  that  is  his  due.  His 
case  may  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Court  of  Claims ;  the  findings  may  be 
in  his  favor ;  nevertheless,  the  claim  re- 
mains unsettled,  because  Congress  is  not 
in  a  hurry  to  pay  debts  that  have  not 
been  perfected  by  a  judgment.  The 
war  has  been  over  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  but  there  are  still  very  many 
people  in  the  border  States  who  are 
creditors  of  the  government  for  supplies 
furnished  to  the  army,  and  who  cannot 
prevail  upon  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  money  necessary  to  discharge  the 
honest  debts  of  the  country,  —  debts  of 
honor,  debts  that  were  contracted  for 
the  necessities  of  the  Union  troops.  Of 
this  dishonest  neglect  of  ordinary  obli- 
gations that  must  be  recognized  by  every 
business  man,  a  refusal  to  observe  which 
is  equivalent  to  ruin,  Congress  must  al- 
ways be  guilty.  Injustice  will  be  the 
rule  so  long  as  Congress  undertakes  to 
adjudicate  upon  claims ;  and  this  is  true 
although  a  very  large  majority  of  Con- 
gressmen are  honest.  Even  men  who 
do  all  in  their  power  to  delay  the  cred- 
itors of  the  government  would  not  think 
of  committing  a  dishonest  act  in  their 
own  behalf. 

The  manner  in  which  Congress  has 
dealt  with  the  French  Spoliation  Claims 
is  another  admirable  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a 
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government  creditor.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  concerning  the  merits 
of  these  claims.  Every  honest  man 
who  understands  the  subject  realizes  the 
dishonorable  attitude  which  the  United 
States  has  maintained  towards  them. 
Having  assumed  the  obligations  of 
France,  our  government  refuses  to  per- 
form them,  and  even  now  Congress  de- 
clines to  make  provision  for  payment. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  after  the  gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  pass  a  law  for 
the  settlement  of  the  claims,  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report.  At  once  the  government 
raised  the  question  that  nothing  was 
due  from  the  United  States ;  but  the 
court  decided  against  this  pretension, 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States  was  established.  Then  the  claim- 
ants, by  invitation  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, went  into  court.  The  court  re- 
ported, and  the  sums  found  to  be  due 
were  provided  for,  last  winter,  in  the 
Deficiency  Bill,  not  by  the  House,  but 
by  the  Senate.  The  items  of  the  bill 
were  thrown  out  in  conference,  how- 
ever, because  some  of  the  members  of 
the  House  who  are  most  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  public  creditor  threatened 
to  filibuster  against  the  Deficiency  Bill, 
and  to  kill  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  which 
was  behind,  if  the  attempt  to  pay  the 
debts,  which  had  been  declared  due  by 
the  Court  of  Claims,  was  not  aban- 
doned. 

This  is  the  most  recent  of  important 
instances  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  United 
States ;  and  what  makes  it  the  more 
shameful  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Spoliation  Claims  is 
sectional.  More  than  one  member  is 
opposed  to  the  payment  of  this  debt  be- 
cause the  creditors  are  principally  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  allows  a  great  many  private 
claims  upon  the  government.  Many 
of  these  are  dishonest.  Some  of  the 
awards  have  been  the  fruit  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 


remains  that  the  government's  creditor 
must  seek  his  dues  in  pain  and  disap- 
pointment, if  his  case  does  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  He  must  have  influence  to  se- 
cure the  introduction  of  his  bill,  and  it 
will  require  many  a  day  of  toil  and 
much  persistent  eloquence  to  prevail 
upon  some  member  to  take  an  interest 
in  it.  Many  a  claimant  has  failed  to 
obtain  justice  because  he  has  had  no 
friend  in  Congress  or  on  terms  with  a 
Congressman.  It  will  cost  him  much 
loss  of  time  and  a  great  expenditure  of 
money  to  secure  a  hearing  before  the 
committee.  And  even  after  the  bill  is 
on  the  calendar  there  will  be  long  de- 
lays, and  the  creditor  will  be  very  for- 
tunate if  his  bill  is  passed  within  six  or 
eight  years  of  its  first  introduction.  He 
may  see  it  safely  on  the  calendar  of  one 
House  in  this  Congress ;  in  the  next  he 
may  hear  it  discussed ;  in  the  next  it 
may  pass  one  House,  and  not  the  other ; 
in  the  fourth  it  may  become  a  law.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  must  watch  it  indus- 
triously. He  must  make  frequent  visits 
to  Washington,  in  order  that  the  interest 
of  the  member  who  has  charge  of  it  may 
not  flag.  If  it  involves  an  important 
sum  of  money,  he  must  employ  counsel 
familiar  with  the  devious  paths  of  con- 
gressional legislation.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
regarded  with  suspicion ;  that  the  men 
who  hold  the  purse-strings  are  busily 
searching  for  reasons  which  will  sustain 
a  disallowance  of  his  claim.  The  man 
with  whom  he  made  his  contract  will 
endeavor  to  find  a  statute  which  invali- 
dates the  agreement.  In  this  he  will 
be  helped  by  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury  and  by  Congress.  The 
man  who  collects  a  disputed  claim  from 
the  United  States  must  have  courage, 
tact,  great  persistence,  and  competent 
counsel. 

One  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  are  in  any  danger  of  becom- 
ing creditors  of  the  government :  no  one 
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but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
federal  statutes  and  the  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts  can  be  trusted  to  prepare 
a  contract  that  will  be  binding  on  the 
government.  Scattered  throughout  the 
volumes  of  general  acts  and  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  are  sections  and  para- 
graphs which  limit  the  powers  of  officers 
of  the  government  in  the  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  One  officer  may 
draw  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
public  building,  while  another  may  be 
charged  with  the  task  of  construction. 
Although  it  may  be  the  former  who  pro- 
cures the  estimates  of  the  builders,  it  is 
only  with  the  latter  that  a  valid  contract 
can  be  made.  The  courts  have  decided 
that  officers  of  the  government  are 
agents  with  limited  powers,  and  that  as 
these  limitations  are  stated  in  the  law 
every  one  dealing  with  the  government 
is  charged  with  notice  of  them. 

Thus  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  that  a  laborer  who  chopped 
wood  for  the  government  could  not  re- 
cover the  contract  price  because  his  con- 
tract was  not  in  writing  ;  that  a  farmer 
who  sold  and  delivered  hay  must  lose 
the  price  because,  before  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  he  transferred  an 
interest  in  it ;  that  a  builder  who  con- 
structed barracks  for  the  army  could 
not  be  paid  because  he  dealt  with  an 
officer  of  engineers  instead  of  with  an 
officer  of  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment ;  that  a  contractor  who  furnished 
fuel  for  troops  could  not  recover  the 
price  of  it  because  the  military  emer- 
gency that  required  it  was  not  declared 
by  the  commanding  general ;  and  that  a 
grain  dealer  who  delivered  his  corn  to  a 
quartermaster  must  stand  the  loss  of  its 
destruction  in  the  hands  of  government 
officers  because  his  agreement  was  not 
founded  on  advertisement. 

There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to 
broaden  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  and  the  time  is  doubtless  ap- 
proaching when  the  injustice  practiced 
by  the  government  in  the  cases  just 


quoted  will  be  impossible.     The  Tucker 
Act  of  1887  is  an  effort  in  this  direction. 
Under   it,  the   court   has    some   equity 
jurisdiction.     How  great  is  the  remedy 
given  by  the  law  is  still  undetermined, 
for  it  has  not  received  a  judicial  inter- 
pretation.    There  is   a   tendency,  also, 
among  the  lawyers  who  practice  at  the 
claims  bar,  to  hold  that  in  cases  of  tort 
there  is  an  implied  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States   to  pay  whatever 
damages  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
wrongful  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    Cases  of  collision,  for  exam- 
ple, in  which  the  United  States  vessels 
are  in  the  wrong,  may  now  be  referred 
to  the  court  by  special  acts  of  Congress  ; 
but  there  are  lawyers  who   assert  that 
these  special  acts  are  not  necessary,  and 
that  the  government  should  be  held  to 
a  perpetual   agreement   to  pay  for  the 
wrongs  which  it  does.     There  can  come 
no  danger  to  the  government  from  in- 
creasing  the  jurisdiction  of   the  court, 
the   judges  of   which  are  exceptionally 
able  men.     It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
claims  now  resting  in  the  files  of  Con- 
gress would  be  paid  if  the  court  could 
render  judgment  upon  them  ;  but  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  paid,  and  the 
fact  that  the  claimants  are  still  begging 
for  their  due  is  a  crying  dishonor  to  the 
country.    Congress  is  not  economical  nor 
conservative  in  dealing  with  claimants. 
It  is  an  unjust  spendthrift.     Most  of  its 
energies  are  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  private  acts.     Of  the  966   laws  en- 
acted by  the  forty-eighth  Congress,  682 
were  private.     Of  the  1442  acts  of  the 
forty-ninth  Congress,  1019  were  for  in- 
dividuals.    But  of  all  this  vast  number 
of  special  acts,  very  few  provided    for 
the  payment  of   debts.     Most  of  them 
were  for  pensions,  and  for  the  relief  of 
officers  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  or  their  subordinates'  neglect.     As 
to  special  pensions  granted  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  general  law,  the  presumption 
is  against  their  honesty.     They  are  the 
discoveries  of  pension  agents,  whose  oc- 
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cupation  will  be  gone  when  the  govern- 
ment insists  upon  rewarding  its  old  sol- 
diers and  sailors  on  a  principle  that  shall 
guard  both  from  fraud  and  exaction. 
That  time  will  come  when  Congress 
becomes  conscious  of  the  discreditable 
character  which  the  United  States  sus- 
tains as  a  debtor. 

The  task  of  providing  a  remedy  for 
the  prevailing  evils  may  be  full  of  dif- 
ficulties, but  the  difficulties  are  not  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  overcome.  It 
may  be  that  there  will  come  a  time, 
looked  for  by  many  who  are  distin- 
guished in  law  and  government,  when 


actions  for  the  collection  of  debts  will 
be  abolished.  It  may  be  that  the  in- 
dividual debtor  can  some  day  be  left 
wholly  to  his  honor,  but  there  are  very 
few  signs  that  it  will  be  possible  to  treat 
the  government  so  trustfully.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  and  it  is  a 
failure.  The  government  will  not  pay 
so  long  as  Congress  is  the  court.  Once 
disputed,  the  claim  must  go  to  judgment, 
or  the  creditor  must  go  without  his 
money.  The  government  can  be  made 
an  honest  debtor  only  by  taking  from 
its  legislature  all  jurisdiction  over  claims 
founded  in  law  or  equity. 

Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 


SUNSET. 

SLOWLY  on  all  attainment  or  defeat 

The  day  dies  out  far  in  the  darkening  west ; 
Leaving  the  earth,  its  golden  stage  complete, 

To  muse  an  hour  away,  then  sink  to  rest ; 
Dark  earth,  —  the  heavens  yet  touched  with  sunset  glow  ; 
Brightness  above,  and  hushed,  submissive   calm  below. 

Hushed  is  the  world  of  toil.     In  every  place 

A  wealth  of  healing  silentness  doth  lie, 
Or  sounds  more  still  than  silence  fill  the  space 

Beneath  that  far  infinity  of  sky  ; 
And  softly  shines  the  evening  star  on  one 
Whose  day  lies  spent,  a  chronicle  of  things  undone. 

Even  regret,  in  this  calm  air  and  mild, 

Bears  little  of  its  wonted  anguish  deep : 
One  long-drawn  breath  of  sorrow,  as  the  child 

Preludes  a  sad,  sweet  sinking  into  sleep, 
Then  peace.     Night  registers  defeat  again  ; 
But  what  was  I,  that  I  should  struggle  and  attain  ? 

Mary  Colburne-Veel. 
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LADIES   AND  LEARNING. 


No  more  agreeable  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  civilization  and  culture 
upon  prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness 
can  be  shown  than  the  liberality  with 
which,  during  the  last  few  generations, 
men  have  regarded  the  mental  growth 
and  intellectual  activity  of  women.  It 
is  not  a  little  amusing,  as  well  as  edify- 
ing, to  recall  the  primitive  ideas  which 
for  a  long  period,  it  must  be  confessed, 
they  cherished  on  the  subject  of  femi- 
nine education,  and  the  mingled  anxiety 
and  distrust  with  which  they  viewed 
the  aspirations  of  the  misguided  women 
who  yearned  for  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing. "  Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be 
great,"  urged  the  guardians  of  the  weak- 
er portion  of  humanity  ;  and  the  philos- 
opher succinctly  expressed  the  feeling 
of  his  sex,  regardless  of  time,  place,  or 
circumstance,  when  he  declared  that  the 
two  chief  duties  of  a  virtuous  woman 
were  "  to  keep  at  home  and  be  silent." 

Among  many  primitive  peoples  we  find 
proverbs  on  the  subject,  most  of  them 
in  the  same  key  and  couched  in  like 
admonitory  terms.  Here  are  two  from 
the  Saxon,  plainly  showing  how  advisa- 
ble it  was  that  a  woman  should  be  strict- 
ly domestic :  — 

"It  beseems  a  damsel  to  be  at  her 
table."  "  A  rambling  woman  scatters 
words ;  a  man  thinks  of  her  with  con- 
tempt, and  "  (no  trifling  being  permitted 
at  that  era)  "  oft  her  cheek  smites." 

It  is  only  honorable,  however,  to  men- 
tion an  exception  to  the  general  femi- 
nine illiteracy  in  the  person  of  Queen 
Edith,  who,  according  to  Ingulf,  the  his- 
torian, was  quite  learned.  He  relates 
that  when  he  happened  to  meet  her,  on 
his  way  from  school,  she  would  stop  and 
put  him  through  an  impromptu  exami- 
nation, rewarding  him  at  the  end  by 
the  regulation  English  school-boy  "  tip," 
and,  moreover,  sending  him  to  the  royal 


larder  to  refresh  himself.  Here  was 
real  encouragement  to  learning,  —  an 
example  which  English  sovereigns  of  a 
later  date  might  have  followed,  to  the 
benefit  of  other  men  of  letters,  with  full 
heads  and  empty  pockets. 

Next  to  silence  and  a  love  of  domes- 
ticity, a  regard  for  cleanliness  and  good 
manners  was  to  be  enfoi-ced.  Already 
were  the  small  decorums  of  life  relegated 
to  womanly  protection,  and  praise  or 
blame  was  liberally  bestowed  according 
to  the  measure  of  obedience  paid  by  the 
ladies  to  the  rules  of  gentility  laid  down 
by  their  wise  and  complacent  guardians. 
Chaucer's  Prioress  shows  her  good-breed- 
ing in  other  ways  than  by  an  insular 
knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  inas- 
much as  she  let  no  morsels  fall  from 
her  lips  during  a  meal,  could  convey  her 
victuals  to  her  mouth  without  dropping 
any  on  the  way,  and,  to  crown  all,  — 

"  Hire  over-lippe  wiped  she  so  dene 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  f  erthing1  sene 
Of    grese,    whan  she   drouken  hadde    hire 
draught." 

Probably  this  nicety  in  manners  had 
been  imported  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  where,  from  quite  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  French  civiliza- 
tion, the  Trouveres  —  the  critics  and  ed- 
itors of  their  day  —  were  never  weary 
of  recommending  cleanliness,  decorum, 
and  reserve  as  highly  desirable  vii'tues 
in  well-bred  ladies.  The  precepts  they 
give  sound  somewhat  oddly  to  modern 
ears,  and  show  how  frank  and  ingenu- 
ous were  the  habits  of  good  society  at 
that  time  in  La  Belle  France. 

Women  and  girls  of  good-breeding, 
it  was  declared,  should  not  run  to  church, 
boast  of  attentions  received  from  men, 
nor  tell  fibs  ;  moreover,  they  ought  to 
eschew  swearing,  avoid  over-eating  and 
over-drinking,  remember  to  wipe  their 
mouths  after  meals,  keep  their  hands 
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and  nails  clean,  and  not  permit  the  latter 
to  grow  beyond  the  finger-ends.  Above 
all,  they  should  not  talk  too  much.  A 
century  or  so  later,  we  find  the  author 
of  the  Doctrinal  des  Filles  giving  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  counsel ;  caution- 
ing girls  not  to  be  too  eager  in  dancing, 
not  to  believe  in  dreams,  nor  talk  scan- 
dal, nor  drink  too  much  wine.  He  also 
hints  that  a  certain  degree  of  bashful- 
ness  would  add  a  charm,  by  its  novelty, 
to  their  personal  attractions.  Submis- 
sion to  parental,  later  to  marital,  au- 
thority was  conscientiously  impressed 
on  the  youthful  feminine  mind  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  In  an  educational 
treatise  which  the  Chevalier  de  Tour 
Landry  wrote  for  his  daughters,  he  tells 
the  story  of  a  woman  who  persisted  in 
contradicting  her  husband,  until,  weary 
of  remonstrance,  he  knocked  her  down 
and  broke  her  nose.  The  count  makes 
the  following  pathetic  comment  upon  the 
sad  occurrence :  — 

"Thus  through  her  bad  temper  she 
had  her  nose  spoiled,  which  was  a  great 
misfortune  to  her.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  her  to  have  been  submissive, 
for  it  is  right  that  words  of  authority 
should  belong  only  to  her  lord  and 
master,  and  the  wife's  honor  requires 
that  she  should  listen  in  peace  and  obe- 
dience." 

' '  Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband," 

declares  that  reformed  shrew  Katherine  ; 
and  indeed  long  after  Shakespeare's  time, 
theoretically  speaking,  women  merely 
exchanged  one  servitude  for  another, 
when  they  married.  It  is  reassuring, 
however,  to  find  many  exceptions  to 
a  rule  which  a  modern  Anglo-Saxon 
would,  of  course,  remember  with  a  blush 
of  shame. 

In  that  very  curious  and  interesting 
collection,  the  Paston  Letters,  we  find 
rather  a  strange  picture  of  the  relations 
existing  between  parents  and  children 
as  shown  in  Mistress  Elizabeth  Paston's 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  her  shrewd, 


respectable,  and  respected  mother.  Not 
only  does  Mrs.  Paston  seem  to  lavish 
on  her  daughter,  in  the  harshest  lan- 
guage, a  wealth  of  personal  abuse  (in 
the  style,  perhaps,  in  which  the  Capulets 
vituperate  their  only  and  beloved  child, 
when  she  differs  from  them  in  her 
matrimonial  views),  but  this  pious  lady 
descends  to  personal  chastisement.  Al- 
though Elizabeth  is  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  she  is  not  only  for- 
bidden to  speak  with  any  man,  including 
the  servants  of  the  Paston  household, 
but  "  she  hath  since  Easter  been  beaten 
once  in  the  week,  or  twice,  and  some- 
times twice  on  a  day,  and  her  head 
broken  in  two  or  three  places."  "  Burn 
this  letter,"  concludes  the  cousin  who, 
with  more  sorrow  than  surprise,  is  con- 
fiding Elizabeth's  tribulations  to  an  ab- 
sent brother ;  "  for  if  my  cousin,  your 
mother,  knew  that  I  had  sent  you  this 
letter  she  should  never  love  me."  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  a  few  years  later 
Mistress  Elizabeth  marries,  and  that  her 
husband,  her  "  master  "  and  her  "  best 
beloved,"  as  she  terms  him,  is  "full 
kind  "  to  her,  and  apparently  not  in- 
clined to  break  either  the  head  or  heart 
of  tlu's  poor  meek  fifteenth-century  dam- 
sel. 

A  somewhat  more  modern  example  of 
the  parental  severity,  which  seems  to 
have  been  merely  part  of  the  feminine 
educational  regimen  of  ancient  days,  is 
related  by  the  author  of  the  Schole-Mas- 
ter.  Before  visiting  Germany,  Master 
Roger  Ascham  goes  to  take  leave'  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  even  then  famous  for 
her  classical  learning,  and  to  whom  he 
says  he  was  "  exceeding  moch  behold- 
ing." He  found  her  in  her  chamber 
reading  Phsedon  Platonis  in  Greek, 
while  the  rest  of  the  household  were 
hunting  in  the  park.  Upon  his  express- 
ing astonishment  that  she  should  prefer 
solitude  to  companionship  "  under  the 
greenwood  tree,"  she  answered  him  in 
this  wise,  —  for  the  story  must  be  told 
in  Master  Roger's  own  quaint  diction : 
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"  Alas  goode  folke,  they  never  felt  what 
tre\ve  pleasure  ment.  ...  I  will  tell 
you,  quoth  she.  .  .  .  One  of  the  greatest 
benefites  that  ever  God  gave  me  is  that 
he  sent  me  so  sharpe  and  severe  parents 
and  so  gentle  a  scholemaster.  For  when 
I  am  in  presence  of  either  father  or 
mother,  whether  I  speake,  kepe  silence, 
sit,  stand,  eate,  drinke,  be  merie  or  sad, 
be  sowing,  plaieing,  dauncing,  or  doeing 
anie  thing  els,  I  must  do  it  ...  even 
so  perfitely  as  God  made  the  world,  or 
els  I  am  so  sharplie  taunted,  so  cruellie 
threatened,  yea,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nippes,  and  bobbes,  and  other  waies 
which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour 
I  beare  them,  that  I  thinke  myselfe  in 
hell,  till  tyme  cum  that  I  must  goe  to 
Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently, 
with  soch  faire  allurement  to  learning, 
that  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall 
on  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  els 
...  is  full  of  grief,  feare,  and  whole 
misliking  unto  me." 

One  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  poor 
soul  could  have  been  left  to  pore  over 
her  big,  dusty  tomes  in  peace,  —  not 
fated  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  harsh 
world  severer  "  nippes  "  and  "  bobbes  " 
than  were  meted  out  to  her  at  home 
by  hypercritical  parents.  Lady  Jane, 
by  the  way,  must  have  had  a  softening 
influence  on  this  instructor  of  hers,  for 
he  was  possessed  of  a  spicy  temper,  and 
was  noted  for  expressing  himself  with  a 
bluntness  which  gained  him  many  ene- 
mies in  his  day.  Although  not  exactly 
pertaining  to  our  subject,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  inserting  the  bishop's  opinion 
of  the  fair  sex,  —  the  majority  of  them. 
We  presume  the  minority  would  include 
the  lady  pupils  of  this  "  gentle  schole- 
master," or  else  it  would  be  hard  to  un- 
derstand Lady  Jane's  enthusiasm. 

"  Women  are  of  two  sorts,"  he  says. 
"  Some  of  them  are  wiser,  better 
learned,  discreeter,  and  more  constant 
than  a  number  of  men.  But  the  most 
part  are  fond,  foolish,  talkers,  triflers, 
wavering,  witless,  feeble,  careless,  rash, 


proud,  dainty,  talebearers,  eavesdrop- 
pers, rumour-raisers,  evil-tongued,  worse- 
minded,  and  in  every  respect  doltified 
with  the  dregs  of  the  devil's  dunghill !  " 

This  short  synopsis  of  the  female  char- 
acter is  really  a  good  example  of  the 
coarse,  pungent,  breathless  English  of 
the  time,  —  a  time  when  people  were 
never  weary  of  slandering  each  other  at 
the  point  of  the  pen,  and  never  happier 
than  when  knee-deep  in  disputes  of  the 
noisiest,  most  unending,  "  Dryasdust " 
nature. 

The  custom  of  sending  young  women 
of  the  middle  class  to  reside  for  a  time 
in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  was  an  an- 
cient one,  and  seems  to  have  obtained 
both  in  France  and  England.  Perhaps 
the  position  of  maid  of  honor  may  be  con- 
sidered a  remnant  of  this  curious  habit. 
Still,  the  idea  was  no  stranger  than  the 
modern  plan  of  sending  girls  to  herd  to- 
gether in  boarding-schools,  under  the 
imperfect  sway  of  a  directress  who  has 
neither  time  nor  ability  to  study  the  in- 
dividual characters  of  her  charges. 

In  France  the  young  ladies  were 
called  chambri&res  ;  they  were  frequent- 
ly selected  for  good  looks  or  sprightli- 
ness  of  demeanor,  and  were  given  bet- 
ter matrimonial  opportunities  than  could 
be  offered  in  their  secluded  homes.  As 
in  England,  they  were  taught  spinning, 
the  finer  kinds  of  sewing-work  and  em- 
broidery, cooking,  conserving,  and  some- 
times music,  especially  if  their  lady- 
patronesses  took  a  fancy  to  them.  They 
were  also  supposed  to  acquire  good  man- 
ners, and  fit  themselves  for  a  possible 
rise  in  life,  should  fortune  favor  them. 
Their  hostesses  very  often,  if  not  always, 
received  a  fixed  sum  in  return  for  the 
board  and  instruction  of  their  charges, 
and  the  young  ladies  thought  it  no  deg- 
radation to  sell  their  needle-work  in  or- 
der to  assist  in  the  payment  of  their 
personal  expenses.  Thus,  in  the  before- 
mentioned  Paston  Letters,  we  find  an 
'"  Item,"  noted  down  by  Elizabeth's  re- 
doubtable mother,  "  to  say  to  Elizabeth 
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Paston  that  she  must  use  herself  to 
work  readily,  as  other  gentlewomen  do, 
and  help  herself  therewith.  Item.  To 
pay  Lady  Pole  "  (Elizabeth's  patroness) 
"  twenty-six  shillings  eight  pence  for  her 
board." 

Needle-work,  indeed,  ranked  next  to 
housewifery  as  the  most  important  point 
in  feminine  education.  If  a  young  lady 
were  preeminent  in  these  two  things, 
little  more  was  needed  to  make  her  "  a 
perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,"  at  least 
in  masculine  eyes. 

"  Good  housewifery  is  the  supreme 
quality  of  a  woman,"  observes  old  Full- 
er, who  is  so  dogmatic  in  his  opinions 
as  to  what  women  should  or  should  not 
be  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  he 
must  have  been  pretty  well  henpecked. 
"  Let  men  say  what  they  will,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  require  in  women  the  eco- 
nomical virtue  above  all  other  virtues. 
....  I  am  ashamed  to  see,  in  several 
families  I  know,  monsieur,  about  dinner- 
time, come  home  all  dirt  from  trotting 
amongst  his  labourers,  when  madam  is 
perhaps  scarcely  out  of  bed  .  .  .  and  is 
pouncing  and  tricking  herself  up  !  " 

Even  during  the  Elizabethan  era, 
when  pedantry  was  very  fashionable 
among  ladies  of  breeding,  the  aforesaid 
practical  arts  were  sturdily  insisted  on. 
The  ladies  might,  like  their  queen,  — 
who,  according  to  Ascham,  "  atteyned 
...  to  such  a  readie  utterance  of  the 
latine  as  they  be  f  ewe  in  nomber  in  both 
the  universities  that  can  be  comparable 
with  her  maiestie,"  —  become  classical 
scholars  of  no  mean  order,  but  they 
must  combine  with  learning  the  ability 
personally  to  manage  their  large  house- 
hold, pursue  fancy-work  with  untiring 
energy,  and  find  time  to  concoct  those 
marvelous  dishes  which  would  fill  the 
mind  of  the  most  enthusiastic  modern 
housekeeper  with  dismay. 

Shakespeare  makes  his  Imogen  famil- 
iar with  household  duties,  although  she  is 
a  reader,  and  indulges  in  the  delightful 
but  pernicious  habit  of  reading  in  bed. 


"  How  angel-like  he  sings !  "  exclaims 
Arviragus,  in  admiration  of  the  supposed 
youth.  Then  the  more  practical  Guide- 
rius  observes :  — 

' '  But  his  neat  cookery  !    he  cut  our  roota  in 

characters, 

And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick 
And  he  her  dieter." 

The  very  learned  heroine  in  Pericles 
is  described  as  weaving  silk  "  with  fin- 
gers long,  small,  white  as  milk ;  "  and, 
moreover, 

"  She  would  with  sharp  needle  wound 

The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

By  hurting  it.' ' 

And  with  the  same  useful  implement 
she  "  composes  nature's  own  shape  of 
bud,  bird,  branch  or  berry,"  which  shows 
her  to  have  been  more  of  an  adept  than 
some  of  the  decorative  artists  of  the 
present  day,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
said  to  be  base  imitators  of  Dame  Na- 
ture's handiwork. 

Helena  says  prettily,  — 

"  We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have   with   our   needles   created   both   one 

flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion." 

Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  credited 
with  having  given  a  much-needed  im- 
pulse towards  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  mode 
of  educating  his  daughters  served  as  an 
example,  and  made  a  sufficiently  deep 
impression  at  the  time.  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  were  as  familiar  to  these 
ladies  as  household  words  ;  they  studied 
astronomy,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  played  on 
the  various  musical,  or  rather  unmusical, 
instruments  of  the  time,  while  Chaucer 
was  chosen  as  a  mental  relaxation  in 
place  of  the  tedious  romances  of  the 
day,  of  which  Tindal  speaks  in  such 
scornful  terms :  "  Robin  Hood,  Bevis 
of  Hampton,  Hercules,  Hector,  and 
Troilus,  —  histories  and  fables  of  love 
and  ribaldry !  " 

But  though  mention  of  learned  ladies 
becomes  rather  more  frequent  during  the 
century  that  followed,  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  to  have  a  girl  well  educated 
meant,  as  a  rule,  that  the  parents  were 
people  of  position  and  affluence.  While 
there  were  plenty  of  free  schools,  Latin 
and  English,  for  boys,  young  ladies 
needs  must  study  at  home,  either  with 
the  chaplain  or  through  the  expensive 
medium  of  visiting  tutors,  unless,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  More  family,  the  parent 
had  a  passion  for  instructing  everybody 
within  reach,  willy-nilly.  Thus  we  see, 
in  the  short  autobiography  prefixed  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  beautiful  memoirs  of 
her  husband,  that  at  seven  years  of  age 
she  had  at  one  time  eight  tutors,  "  in 
languages,  music,  dancing,  writing,  and 
needle-work,"  besides  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  from  her  father's  chaplain. 
She  had  a  French  nurse,  and  learned  to 
speak  in  two  languages.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  precocious  little  girl's  love  for 
her  book  and  hatred  of  her  needle  be- 
came a  source  of  vexation  to  her  parents  : 
the  consistency  of  popular  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  end  and  aim  of  feminine 
education  was  not  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  brilliant  and  bewilder- 
ing exception  to  the  ordinary  run  of  well- 
bred  women. 

In  a  curious  treatise  called  The  Art 
of  Thriving,  published  in  1636,  the  au- 
thor observes  sternly :  — 

"  Instead  of  song  and  music,  let 
them  "  (the  ladies)  "  learn  cookery  and 
laundry.  .  .  .  For  I  like  not  a  female 
Poetesse,  nor  a  precise  she-Hypocrite, 
who  overflows  so  with  the  Bible  that  she 
will  not  cudgil  her  maids  without  scrip- 
ture !  " 

Another  writer  in  the  same  century 
gives  the  following  programme  for  fe- 
male education,  which  is  really  liberal 
when  contrasted  with  the  narrow  popu- 
lar views  on  the  subject. 

"  I  would  have  them  well  read,"  he 
begins,  with  an  affability  which  is  born 
of  a  sense  of  innate  superiority,  — 
"  I  would  have  them  well  read,  but 
in  scripture  and  goode  bookes,  not  in 
playbookes  and  lovebookes."  (Alas  for 


the  seventeenth  -  century  novel  -  reading 
damsels  !)  "  To  learn  the  use  of  the 
needle,  but  chiefly  in  useful  kindes  of 
workes  —  others,  more  curious,  are  to  be 
learned  —  if  at  alle  —  onely  to  keepe 
them  out  of  harm's  way."  (Mark  the 
benevolence  of  this  concession  !)  "  To 
learn  alle  pointes  of  good  housewifery, 
spining  of  linen,  the  ordering  of  dairies, 
to  see  to  the  salting  of  meate,  brewing, 
bakery,  and  to  understand  the  common 
prices  of  alle  household  provisions.  To 
keepe  account  of  alle  things,  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  poultry  —  for  it  misbe- 
comes no  woman  to  be  a  hen-wife.  To 
know  how  to  order  your  clothes  and  with 
frugality  to  mend  them,  and  to  buy  but 
what  is  necessary  and  with  ready  money. 
To  love  to  keep  at  home." 

This  last  injunction  certainly  seems 
superfluous :  any  woman  who  fulfilled 
the  duties  prescribed  by  this  stoical  ad- 
viser would  not  have  much  spare  time 
on  her  hands.  The  masculine  aversion 
to  fancy-work  and  the  masculine  ter- 
ror of  feminine  bill-making  are  plainly 
shown.  The  programme  is  doubtless  an 
excellent  one,  —  only,  a  little  awful  to 
our  modern  ideas,  in  its  stern  practical- 
ity and  placid  rejection  of  any  aesthetic 
coloring  to  the  routine  of  daily  toil. 
One  cannot  help  exclaiming  with  Sir 
Toby,  "  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou 
art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?  " 

A  little  later  in  the  same  century  there 
flourished  —  if  one  can  use  the  term  of 
so  sedate  a  flower  of  learning  —  an  in- 
structress who  seems  to  have  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  nature  of  feminine 
education.  Mrs.  Makin  was  a  linguist 
of  no  small  celebrity  in  her  day,  and  at 
one  time  held  the  position  of  governess 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  She  wrote  an  essay  on  The 
Education  of  Gentlewomen,  in  Religion, 
Manners,  Arts,  and  Tongues,  in  which 
she  dolorously  notes  that  "  the  barba- 
rous custom  of  breeding  women  low  hath 
progressed  so  far  that  it  is  verily  be- 
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lieved  that  women  are  not  endowed  with 
such  reason  as  man!  " 

This  astonishing  conclusion  she  en- 
deavors to  refute  by  showing  how  many 
learned  women  had  li ved  in  former  times, 
and  to  what  heights  of  knowledge  they 
had  climbed,  and  then  gives  as  a  modern 
example  her  quondam  pupil  Elizabeth, 
who  at  nine  years  could  read  and  write, 
and  had  a  fair  acquaintance  with  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Italian. 
The  prospectus  of  her  school,  which  was 
"  within  four  miles  of  London,  on  the 
road  to  Ware,"  tells  us  that,  "  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  gentlewomen  may  be 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  all  manner  of  sober  and  virtuous 
education  ;  works  of  all  sorts,  dancing, 
music,  singing,  writing,  keeping  ac- 
counts. Half  the  time  is  to  be  spent  in 
these  things,  the  other  half  to  be  em- 
ployed in  gaining  the  Latine  and  French 
tongues,  and  those  that  please  may  learn 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  Italian  and 
Spanish,  in  which  this  gentlewoman  hath 
complete  knowledge.  Those  that  think 
one  tongue  enough  for  a  woman,"  she 
continues,  as  though  in  pathetic  for- 
bearance of  the  prejudices  of  the  day, 
"  may  learn  only  [!]  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, and  more  or  fewer  of  the  oth- 
er things  as  they  incline.  Those  that 
please  may  learn  Preserving,  Pastry, 
and  Cookery." 

There  is  not  much  heartiness  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  last  three  stud- 
ies ;  but  Mrs.  Makin  was  a  very  learned 
lady,  and  very  anxious  to  elevate  her  sex. 
We  should  like  to  know  what  was  her 
notion  of  "  Experimental  Philosophy." 
The  programme,  however,  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  shows  what  a  confusion  of 
ideas  then  existed  as  to  what  a  woman 
should  or  should  not  learn,  and  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  "  high  "  as  op- 
posed to  the  "  low  "  breeding  of  that 
era.  The  fee  for  this  generous  allow- 
ance of  tuition  was  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  though  it  is  hinted  that  if  the  pupil 
made  marked  improvement  "  something 


more  "  was  expected,  the  amount  being 
left,  in  the  circular,  to  the  discretion  and 
liberality  of  the  parents. 

"  Those  that  think  these  things  im- 
probable," concludes  this  ancient  school- 
ma'am  with  a  certain  degree  of  naivete, 
"  may  have  further  account  every  Tues- 
day at  Mr.  Mahon's  Coffee-House  in 
Cornhill,  and  Thursdays  at  the  '  Bolt 
and  Tun  '  in  Fleete  Streete,  by  some  per- 
son whom  Mrs.  Makin  shall  appoint." 

Let  us  hope  that  this  decayed  and  ac- 
complished gentlewoman  met  with  due 
success  in  her  endeavors  to  raise  the 
educational  status  of  her  sex,  and  did 
not  starve  genteelly  in  doing  it. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  study  of  the  modern 
languages,  as  well  as  of  art  and  music, 
began  to  be  more  fashionable  among 
ladies  of  the  upper  middle  class,  as  well 
as  with  those  of  higher  birth.  In  Eve- 
lyn's pathetic  description  of  the  acquire- 
ments and  virtues  of  his  daughter  Mary, 
we  have  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  gen- 
teel, well-trained  young  lady  of  the  pe- 
riod, —  a  period  when,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, society  damsels  were  more  noted 
for  the  eagerness  with  which  they  in- 
dulged in  the  somewhat  wild  and  un- 
restrained pleasures  of  the  world  of 
fashion  than  for  their  absorption  in  the 
sober  and  chastened  delights  of  book- 
learning.  Mr.  Evelyn's  parental  feel- 
ings break  through  his  usual  reserve  and 
dignity,  as  he  tells  us  how  pious  Mary 
was,  how  she  would  read  and  pray  with 
the  servants  when  they  were  sick,  and 
how  she  was  but  nineteen  when  she  died  ; 
she  fasted  and  read  good  books,  keeping 
a  commonplace  -  book  on  religious  sub- 
jects. "  She  daunced  with  the  greatest 
grace  I  had  ever  scene,  and  so  would 
her  master  say,"  observes  the  writer ; 
for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  religion  was  no 
bar  to  dancing,  in  those  days. 

Mistress  Mary  understood  French  and 
Italian,  was  a  great  reader  of  history, 
and  was  considered  the  best  pupil  of  the 
two  most  notable  music-masters  of  the 
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day,  Signers  Pietro  and  Bartholomeo ; 
"  had  an  excellent  voice  to  which  she 
played  a  thorough  bass  on  the  harpsi- 
chord." 

"But  alle  these  are  vaine  trifles  to 
the  virtues  which  adorn'd  her  soule  .  .  . 
deare,  sweete,  and  desirable  child,"  cries 
the  sedate  man  of  the  world,  whose  pride, 
as  well  as  affection,  was  wounded  by  the 
loss. 

Cultivated  as  Mary  Evelyn  was,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  observed  that  her  edu- 
cation was  far  less  deep  than  that  of  the 
learned  ladies  of  a  generation  or  so  pre- 
vious. Accomplishments  began  to  be 
more  thought  of,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happened  that  ladies  who  could  not  spell 
correctly  nor  cast  up  the  simplest  ac- 
counts were,  according  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard, proficient  in  music  and  art,  and 
had  a  fair  if  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  An 
amusing  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  wife  of  a  noted  contemporary  of 
Evelyn's,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more 
comical,  Mr.  Pepys's  doubts  concerning 
his  spouse's  yearnings  after  a  higher 
education,  or  that  lady's  spasmodic  en- 
deavors to  acquaint  herself  with  the  ac- 
complishments of  polite  society.  In  a 
desultory  way  she  seems  to  have  at- 
tended pretty  faithfully  to  her  household 
duties  ;  but  as  Mr.  Pepys  becomes  a  per- 
son of  importance,  he  complains  bitterly 
of  her  shortcomings  in  the  three  R's, 
though,  as  he  confesses,  he  had  himself 
considerable  difficulty  in  conquering  the 
mysteries  of  the  "  multiplicacion  "  table. 
He  undertakes,  with  much  condescen- 
sion, however,  to  teach  her  "  the  globes," 
and  as  a  preliminary  introduces  her  to 
arithmetic.  "  She  takes  it  very  well," 
he  remarks  affably,  as  though  he  knew 
what  a  nauseous  dose  it  was.  "  I  hope 
I  shall  bring  her  to  understand  many 
fine  things."  The  enthusiasm  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  continued,  apparently, 
for  some  time  afterwards  we  find  hus- 
band and  wife  passing  a  whole  Sunday 


afternoon  in  this  exciting  study,  "  and 
she  is  come  to  do  addition,  subtraction 
and  multiplication  very  well,"  he  ob- 
serves. This  success  leads  them  on  to 
astronomy,  in  which  we  hope  Mrs.  Pepys 
also  arrived  at  the  understanding  of 
"  many  fine  things  ;  "  but  her  matrimo- 
nial tutor  grows  a  trifle  uneasy  at  find- 
ing his  student  as  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  art  of  dancing  as  in  tliat  of 
mathematics. 

"  A  little  angry  with  my  wife  for 
minding  nothing  but  the  dancing-master, 
having  him  come  twice  a  day,  which  is 
folly  !  "  And,  "  In  the  evening  merrily 
practicing  the  dance  my  wife  had  begun 
to  learn  this  day,  but  I  fear  will  hardly 
do  any  great  good  at  it  because  she  is 
conceited  that  she  do  it  well  already, 
though  I  think  no  such  thing." 

We  fear  Mrs.  Pepys  got  not  a  few 
small  snubs  of  this  kind  ;  but  she  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  sanguine  and  unsnub- 
able  disposition,  and  we  next  hear  of 
her  as  an  artist,  in  which  role  she  ap- 
pears to  have  pleased  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter better. 

"  By  her  beginning,  upon  some  eyes, 
I  think  she  will  do  some  very  fine 
things,"  he  writes,  and  afterwards  waxes 
almost  enthusiastic  over  her  success,  — 
"  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected  of 
her,"  he  adds  frankly,  —  and  is  delight- 
ed to  find  that  Mrs.  Pegg  Penn's  pro- 
ductions (Mrs.  Pegg  was  William  Penn's 
sister)  "  fall  so  far  short  of  my  wife's 
as  no  comparison." 

But  we  must  not  linger  any  longer 
with  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Pepys,  tempt- 
ing though  he  be  with  his  delightful  ego- 
tism, his  simple  frankness,  his  unblush- 
ing criticisms  on  himself  and  everybody 
else.  Alas  that  there  should  be  but  one 
Pepys,  as  but  one  Shakespeare  ! 

This  airy  and  superficial  style  of  edu- 
cation continued  to  be  the  popular  one  ; 
pedantry  in  the  fair  sex  grew  still  more 
unfashionable,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next  century  we  find  Dr.  Johnson 
thus  commenting  on  the  general  condi- 
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tion  of  feminine  education  in  his  time  : 
"  At  the  time  the  Tatler  first  appeared 
in  the  female  world,  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be 
censured."  The  doctor,  who  had  no 
little  indulgence  for  the  sex  he  bullied 
so  unmercifully,  and  which  adored  him 
so  generously  in  return,  had  rather  lib- 
eral ideas  concerning  feminine  educa- 
tion. 

"  Turn  your  daughter  loose  into  your 
library,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  whose  father  considered 
reading  and  writing  quite  unnecessary 
accomplishments  for  a  woman.  "  If  she 
is  well  inclined,  she  will  choose  only  nu- 
tritious food  ;  if  otherwise,  all  your  pre- 
cautions will  avail  nothing  at  all." 

Dick  Steele,  with  the  deep  interest  he 
always  took  in  the  fair  sex,  —  nothing 
can  be  more  edifying  than  his  moral 
precepts  to  the  ladies  of  his  day,  —  won- 
ders why  learning  is  not  considered  ap- 
propriate to  women  of  quality.  "  Why 
should  reason  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself  in  one  of  the  sexes,  and  be  disci- 
plined with  so  much  care  in  the  other  ?  " 
he  inquires,  pertinently  enough,  it  is  to 
be  confessed.  Then  he  goes  on  to  show 
why  ladies  should  be  learned  ;  giving 
their  ample  leisure,  their  domesticity, 
natural  or  enforced,  the  copia  verborum 
which  they  possess  above  the  other  sex, 
as  reasons  for  their  advancement  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge.  "  Could 
they  discourse  about  the  spots  in  the  sun, 
it  might  divert  them  from  publishing 
the  faults  of  their  neighbors.  Could 
they  talk  of  the  aspects  and  conjunc- 
tions of  the  planets,  tkey  might  not 
comment  upon  ugliness  and  clandestine 
marriages."  All  which  is  ingenious  and 
witty  enough ;  but  we  fear  this  whimsi- 
cal cure  for  gossiping  was  no  more  of  a 
success  in  Steele's  day  than  it  would  be 
in  ours,  notwithstanding  the  popularity 
of  the  higher  education  of  women. 

"  If  truly  women  had  the  same  advan- 
tages "  (of  education),  "  I  dare  not  say 
but  they  would  make  as  good  returns 


of  it  as  men,"  cautiously  observes  the 
anonymous  author  of  The  Ladies'  Call- 
ing, companion  piece  to  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  whom  Ballard  declares 
to  have  been  "  a  Lady  of  .Quality." 

It  was  a  long  while,  however,  before 
the  idea  that  the  ordinary  run  of  woman- 
kind could  or  should  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  men  took  any  palpable  form 
or  gained  ground  in  popular  opinion. 
The  Vicar  says  of  Mrs.  Primrose  that 
"  for  breeding  there  were  few  country 
ladies  who  could  show  more.  She  could 
read  any  English  book  without  much 
spelling  ;  but  for  pickling,  preserving, 
and  cookery,  none  could  excel  her." 
Doubtless  this  picture  was  a  truthful 
one.  Even  in  the  towns  of  England  the 
best  girls'  schools,  for  the  main  part, 
taught  little  else  but  fancy-work,  dan- 
cing, pastry-making,  and  "  deportment ; " 
and  well-bred  ladies  continued  to  read 
and  spell  in  a  manner  that  would  shame 
many  a  servant-girl  of  to-day.  Swift  de- 
scribes the  method  of  feminine  educa- 
tion in  his  time  as  being  "  unaccountably 
wild."  Here  is  the  way  in  which  the 
learned  Mrs.  Montague  talks  of  con- 
temporary boarding-schools  :  — 

"  I  believe  all  boarding-schools  are 
much  on  the  same  plan,  so  you  may 
place  the  young  lady  wherever  there  is 
a  good  air  and  a  good  dancing-master." 
And,  "  What  girls  learn  at  boarding- 
schools  is  trifling,  but  they  tmlearn  what 
would  be  of  great  disservice,  —  a  pro- 
vincial dialect,  which  is  extremely  un- 
genteel.  The  carriage  of  the  person  is 
well  attended  to,  and  dancing  is  well 
taught.  As  for  the  French  language,  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  unless  for  per- 
sons in  high  life."  Although  Dr.  John- 
son considered  this  lady  possessed  of 
the  "  most  amazing  powers  of  ratiocina- 
tion "  and  "  radiations  of  intellectual 
eminence,"  she  seems  to  have  shared 
the  popular  prejudices  concerning  her 
sex,  and  declared  it  more  important  for 
a  woman  to  dance  a  minuet  well  than  to 
know  a  foreign  language. 
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During  this  era  a  passion  for  fancy- 
work  of  the  most  pernicious  nature  — 
decorative  art  of  the  most  Brummagen 
type  —  seems  to  have  tilled  the  feminine 
breast  to  overflowing.  Here  is  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  school  kept  by  a  Lon- 
don "gentlewoman,"  taken  from  a  gazette 
of  1703,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  school-girls  passed  their  time, 
and  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the 
power  they  possessed  to  inflict  such 
works  of  art  on  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions during  the  remainder  of  their  gen- 
teel existences  :  — 

"  There  is  to  be  taught  wax- works  of 
all  sorts,  — fruits  upon  trees  or  in  dishes, 
all  manner  of  confections,  flesh,  fish, 
fowl,  or  anything  that  can  be  made  of 
wax."  (Here  speaks  the  dauntless  ar- 
tist. Observe,  too,  the  fine  indifference 
as  to  the  natural  or  artificial  affinities  of 
fruit  in  general !)  "  Philligree  work  of 
any  sort ;  .  .  .  Japanese  work ;  paint- 
ing on  glass  ;  sashes  for  windows  upon 
sarsnet  or  transparent  paper ;  straw-work 
of  any  sort,  as  horses,  birds,  or  beasts ; 
shell-work  in  sconces  or  flowers ;  quill- 
work  ;  gum  -  work  ;  transparent  -  work  ; 
puff-work  ;  paper-work  ;  tortoise-work  ; 
gimp  or  bugle-work  ;  silver  landskips ; 
a  sort  of  work  in  imitation  of  Japan  " 
(as  if  the  real  Japan  would  not  be  bad 
enough !)  ;  "  tape  -  lace  ;  cutting  glass  ; 
washing  lace ;  pastry  of  all  sorts,  with 
the  finest  shapes  that 's  used  in  London  ; 
boning  fowl  without  cutting  the  back  ; 
butter-work  ;  conserving  and  candying  ; 
all  sorts  of  English  wines  ;  writing  and 
arithmetic  ;  music  and  the  great  end  of 
dancing,  which  is  a  good  carriage ;  and 
several  other  things.  Any  who  are  de- 
sirous to  learn  the  above  may  board 
with  herself  at  a  reasonable  rate,  or 
board  themselves  and  come  to  her." 

We  have  omitted  some  of  the  "  works  " 
taught  at  this  notable  establishment,  but 
have  given  them  in  the  original  order. 
Without  danger  of  being  considered 
hypercritical,  one  might  venture  to  think 
that  the  ornamental  somewhat  usurped 


the  useful,  in  this  cneerful  curriculum. 
Note  how  modestly  the  humdrum  ac- 
complishments of  writing  and  arithmetic 
bring  up  the  rear.  As  reading  is  not 
mentioned,  we  presume  that  the  young 
ladies  were  supposed  already  possessed 
of  that  art ;  in  fact,  that  they  were  mere- 
ly to  be  "finished."  It  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  notice  that  some  of  these 
artistic  acquirements  have  retained  their 
charms,  in  feminine  opinion,  to  the  pre- 
sent day;  that  "gentlewomen"  are  still 
to  be  found  who  adorn  their  homes  with 
shell-work,  paper-flowers,  and  wax-work, 
even  to  "  fruit  in  dishes."  Certainly 
Mrs.  Makin's  endeavors  to  educate  and 
elevate  her  sex  were  better  than  any- 
thing this  programme  offers  ;  and  from 
other  advertisements  of  the  same  era, 
we  find  it  was  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
went. 

"  There  will  be  taught  the  needle, 
Dauncing,  The  French  tongue,  a  little 
music  on  the  Harpsichord,  to  read,  to 
cast  accounts  in  a  small  way,"  runs  an- 
other, and  in  all  may  be  observed  a  cu- 
rious hesitation  in  offering  to  the  fair 
sex  anything  but  the  mildest  infusion  of 
the  rudiments  of  education  or  learning, 
interspersed  with  what  the  author  of 
The  Ladies'  Calling  terms  "  ornamental 
improvements."  To  make  girls  "  dis- 
creet," the  same  writer  recommends  a 
course  of  writing,  languages,  needle- 
work, a  little  music,  "  or  the  like  ; "  but 
this  difficult  and  dangerous  regimen  is 
to  be  pursued  with  caution,  as  "  the 
proper  Feminine  business  "  is  the  art  of 
"(Economy  and  Household  Managery." 
At  a  much  later  date  it  is  a  little 
strange  to  hear  Mrs.  Barbauld  express- 
ing the  same  doubt  regarding  the  notion 
of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  feminine  ac- 
quirements :  "  Young  ladies  ought  only 
to  have  such  a  general  tincture  of  know- 
ledge as  to  make  them  agreeable  com- 
panions to  men  of  sense  ;  "  and  the  best 
mode  of  gaining  such  knowledge  was, 
she  considered,  by  means  of  conversation 
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with  a  father,  brother,  or  friend  of  the 
sterner  sex.  Such  sentiments  as  these 
must,  of  course,  forever  blacken  this 
misguided  woman's  memory  with  her 
sex,  especially  when  we  learn  further 
that  she  thought  the  notion  of  colleges 
for  women  not  only  unfeminine,  but  al- 
most indelicate ! 

Swift  somewhere  draws,  a  satirical 
picture  of  a  girls'  college,  where,  "  in- 
stead of  scissors,  needles,  and  samplers, 
pens,  compasses,  quadrants,  Greek,  Lat- 
in, and  Hebrew  books,"  are  to  occupy 
the  tune  of  the  fair  students.  What  an 


amazing  change  has  taken  place  since 
those  words  were  written !  Little  did 
the  ironical  dean  imagine  that  such  a 
wild  conception  would  in  reality  fall  far 
short  of  the  truth  ;  that  collegiate  train- 
ing for  girls  would  be  an  every-day  fact ; 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sex 
would  not  only  cast  aside  scissors,  nee- 
dles, and  samplers  as  totally  unneces- 
sary adjuncts  to  feminine  education,  but 
would  become  familiar  with  learning  and 
its  implements  after  a  fashion  which 
would  seem  to  the  doctor  simply  mirac- 
ulous. 

L.  D.  Morgan. 


FICTION  IN  THE  PULPIT. 


ONE  of  the  most  curious  and  depress- 
ing things  about  our  modern  literary 
criticism  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  slide 
into  an  ethical  criticism  before  we  know 
what  to  expect.  We  go  to  a  Browning 
Society,  for  example,  —  at  least  some 
of  us  who  are  stout-hearted  go,  —  pre- 
sumably to  hear  about  Mr.  Browning's 
poetry.  What  we  do  hear  about  is  his 
ethics.  Insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  ar- 
tistic setting  of  a  poem,  and  you  are  met 
at  once  by  the  spirited  counter-statement 
that  the  poet  has  taught  us  a  particular- 
ly noble  lesson  in  that  particularly  noble 
verse.  Push  your  heresy  a  step  further 
by  hinting  that  the  question  at  issue  is 
not  so  much  the  nobility  of  the  lesson 
taught  as  the  degree  of  beauty  which 
has  been  made  manifest  in  the  teaching, 
and  you  find  yourself  in  much  the  same 
position  as  that  unfortunate  Epicurean 
who  strayed  wantonly  into  the  lecture- 
hall  of  Epictetus,  and  got  philosophical- 
ly crushed  for  his  presumption.  The 
fiction  of  the  day,  a  commonplace  pro- 
duct for  the  most  part,  which  surely 
merits  lighter  treatment  at  our  hands 
than  poetry  even,  is  subjected  to  a  sim- 
ilar discipline  ;  and  the  novelist,  finding 


his  own  importance  immensely  increased 
thereby,  rises  promptly  to  the  emer- 
gency, and,  with  characteristic  diffidence, 
consents  to  be  our  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  Bishop 
Copleston,  writing  for  that  young  and 
vivacious  generation  who  knew  not  the 
seriousness  of  life,  remind  them  pointed- 
ly that  "  the  task  of  pleasing  is  at  all 
times  easier  than  that  of  instructing." 
It  is  delightful  to  think  that  there  ever 
was  a  period  when  people  preferred  to 
be  pleased  rather  than  instructed.  It  is 
refreshing  to  go  back  in  spirit  to  those 
halcyon  days  when  poets  sang  of  their 
ladies'  eyebrows  rather  than  of  the  in- 
scrutable problems  of  fate,  and  when 
Mrs.  Battle  relaxed  herself,  after  a  game 
of  whist,  over  that  genial  and  unosten- 
tatious trifle  called  a  novel.  Fancy  Mrs. 
Battle  relaxing  herself  to-day  over  Dan- 
iel Deronda,  or  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feveril,  or  The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm! 

Vernon  Lee,  speaking  by  the  mouth 
of  Marcel,  that  shadowy  young  French- 
man, who  is  none  the  less  unpleasant  for 
being  so  indistinct,  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  incorrigible  habit  of  ap- 
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plying  ethical  standpoints  to  artistic 
questions  is  merely  an  English  idiosyn- 
crasy, one  of  those  "  weird  and  exquisite 
moral  impressions  "  which  can  be  gathr 
ered  only  from  contact  with  British  soil. 
But  in  view  of  the  deductions  recently 
drawn  from  French  and  Russian  fiction 
by  a  leading  American  critic,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  true  didacticism 
is  an  exotic  of  such  rare  and  subtle  ex- 
cellence as  frequently  to  be  mistaken  for 
vice.  In  fact,  it  is  not  its  least  advan- 
tageous peculiarity  that  a  novelist  may, 
on  high  moral  grounds,  treat  of  a  great 
many  subjects  which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled rigorously  to  let  alone,  if  he  had 
no  nobler  object  before  him  than  the 
mere  pleasure  and  entertainment  of  his 
readers.  There  are  no  improper  novels 
any  longer,  because  even  those  that  strike 
the  uninitiated  as  admirably  adapted 
to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  Corn- 
modus  or  Elagabalus  are,  in  truth,  far 
more  moral  than  morality  itself,  being 
set  up,  like  the  festering  heads  of  old- 
time  criminals,  as  a  stern  warning  in 
the  market-place.  Zola,  we  all  know,  as- 
pires as  much  to  be  a  teacher  as  George 
Eliot.  His  methods  are  different,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  directing  principle  is  the 
same.  He  can  neither  amuse  nor  please, 
but  he  can  and  will  instruct.  "  When 
I  have  once  shown  you,"  he  seems  to 
say,  "  every  known  detail  of  every 
known  sin,  —  and  the  list,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  a  long  one,  —  you  will  then 
be  glad  to  walk  purely  on  your  appointed 
path.  You  will  remember  what  I  have 
described  to  you,  and  be  cautious."  But 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
Spartan  boys,  whese  anxious  fathers 
exhibited  to  them  the  drunken  Helots 
sprawling  swine-like  in  the  sun,  were 
quite  as  deeply  shocked  at  the  sight  as 
classical  history  would  give  us  to  under- 
stand. There  are  some  old-fashioned 
lines  by  an  old-fashioned  poet  to  the 
effect  that  the  ugliness  of  Vice  is  no  es- 
pecial detriment  to  her  seductions,  if  we 
will  only  look  at  her  often  enough  to 


forget  it.  Probably  those  Spartan  lads, 
after  a  few  educational  experiments,  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  Helots,  in  their 
reeking  filth  and  bestiality,  were  rather 
interesting  studies  ;  were  experiencing 
new  and  perhaps  pleasurable  emotions  ; 
were  more  comfortable,  at  all  events, 
than  they  themselves,  sitting  stiff  and 
upright  at  the  public  table,  with  a  scanty 
plateful  of  unpalatable  broth  ;  were,  in 
short,  having  a  jolly  good  time  of  it,  — 
and  why  not  try  for  once  what  such 
thorough-going  drunkenness  was  like  ? 

This  point  of  view,  however,  is  far 
too  shallow  and  frivolous  to  find  favor 
with  the  serious  apostles  who  are  regen- 
erating the  world  by  the  simple  process 
of  calling  old  and  evil  things  by  new 
and  beautiful  names.  In  the  days  of 
our  great-grandfathers  a  novel  was  sim- 
ply a  novel.  Ten  chances  to  one  it  was 
not  as  virtuous  as  it  should  have  been, 
in  which  case  the  great-grandfathers 
laughed  over  it  jovially,  if  they  chanced 
to  be  light-minded,  or  shook  their  heads 
impressively,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
be  grave  ;  perhaps  even  going  so  far  as 
to  lock  it  up,  having  previously  satisfied 
their  own  curiosity,  from  their  equally 
curious  families.  But  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  make  a  merit  of  reading  Tom 
Jones  or  Humphry  Clinker,  any  more 
than  it  occurred  to  the  authors  of  those 
ingenious  books  to  pose  as  illustrative 
moralists  before  the  world.  The  men 
of  that  robust  generation  were  better 
able  to  bear  the  theory  of  their  amuse- 
ments, and  vicee  were  quite  content  to 
flourish  shamelessly  under  their  proper 
names.  Cruelty  then  took  the  form  of 
pastime,  —  bear-baiting,  badger-drawing, 
cock  -  fighting  ;  questionable  pleasures, 
doubtless,  yet  gentle  as  the  sports  of 
cherubs  when  compared  with  the  ever- 
increasing  agonies  of  vivisection,  with 
the  ceaseless  and  nameless  experiments 
of  German  and  Italian  scientists,  the 
Fisiologia  del  Dolore  of  Professor  Man- 
tegazza,  all  of  which  horrors  are  justified 
and  turned  into  painful  duties  by  our 
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new  evolutionary  morality.  Sensuality, 
too,  which  used  to  show  itself  coarse, 
smiling,  unmasked,  and  unmistakable,  is 
now  serious,  analytic,  and  so  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities  that 
it  passes  muster  half  the  time  as  a  new 
type  of  asceticism.  The  moral  animus 
with  which  Frenchmen  write  immoral 
books  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our 
present  system  of  ethics ;  and  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  simple-minded 
reader,  failing  to  appreciate  the  shadowy 
elevation  of  their  platform,  fancies  they 
are  working  con  amore  amid  their  un- 
promising and  unsavory  materials.  So 
it  was  that  Mr.  Howells  startled  a  great 
many  respectable  people  by  the  assur- 
ance that  Madame  Bovary  was  "  one 
impassioned  cry  of  the  austerest  moral- 
ity," when  they  had  innocently  supposed 
it  to  be  something  vastly  different. 
Even  respectable  critics,  unemancipated 
English  critics  in  particular,  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  taken  back  by  the 
breadth  of  this  definition.  Perhaps  they 
recalled  Epictetus,  —  "  Austerity  should 
be  both  cleanly  and  pleasing,"  —  and 
considered  that  Madame  Bovary  was  nei- 
ther. Perhaps  they  thought,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  never,  since  Swift's 
angry  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  has 
any  writer  expressed  a  more  harsh  and 
cruel  scorn  for  his  fellow -men  than 
Gustave  Flaubert,  and  that  concentrated 
contempt  is  seldom  the  most  effective 
weapon  for  an  apostle.  Perhaps  they 
were  merely  conventional  enough  to 
fancy  that  a  novel  against  which  even 
wicked  Paris  protested  was  hardly  deco- 
rous enough  for  sober  London.  At  all 
events,  it  would  appear  as  though  a 
goodly  number  of  stragglers  along  the 
path  of  virtue  felt  themselves  insufficient- 
ly advanced  for  such  a  difficult  and  ab- 
struse text-book  of  ethics. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  dis- 
claimer, it  never  seems  to  occur  to  any- 
body to  ask  the  simple  question,  Why 
should  Madame  Bovary  be  an  impas- 
sioned cry  of  the  austerest  morality,  — 
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why  should  any  novel  undertake  to  be 
an  impassioned  cry  of  morality  at  all  ? 
It  is  not  the  office  of  a  novelist  to  show 
us  how  to  behave  ourselves  ;  it  is  not  the 
business  of  fiction  to  teach  us  anything. 
Scientific  truths,  new  forms  of  religion, 
the  humorous  eccentricities  of  socialism, 
the  countless  fads  of  radical  reformers, 
the  proper  way  to  live  our  own  lives,  — 
these  matters,  which  are  now  objects  of 
such  tender  regard  to  the  story-teller, 
form  no  part  of  his  rightful  stock-in-trade. 
His  task  is  simply  to  give  us  pleasure, 
and  his  duty  is  to  give  it  within  the  not 
very  Puritanical  limits  prescribed  by 
our  modern  notions  of  decency.  If  he 
chooses  to  overstep  these  limits,  an  of- 
fense against  propriety,  it  is  exasperating 
to  have  him  defended  on  the  score  of  an 
ethical  purpose,  an  offense  against  art ; 
for  there  is  nothing  so  hopelessly  inar- 
tistic as  to  represent  the  world  as  worse 
than  it  is,  or  to  express  a  too  vehement 
dissatisfaction  with  the  men  who  dwell 
in  it.  Art  is  never  didactic,  does  not 
take  kindly  to  facts,  is  helpless  to  grap- 
ple with  theories,  and  is  killed  outright 
by  a  sermon.  Its  knowledge  is  not  that 
of  a  school-master,  and  is  not  imparted 
through  the  severe  medium  of  lessons. 
It  assumes  no  responsibilities,  under- 
takes no  reformation,  and,  as  George 
Sand  neatly  points  out,  proves  noth- 
ing. What  are  we  to  learn,  she  asks, 
from  Paul  and  Virginia  ?  Merely  that 
youth,  friendship,  love,  and  the  tropics 
are  beautiful  things  when  St.  Pierre  de- 
scribes them.  What  from  Faust  ?  Only 
that  science,  human  life,  fantastic  im- 
ages, profound,  graceful,  or  terrible  ideas, 
are  wonderful  things  when  Goethe 
makes  out  of  them  a  sublime  and  mov- 
ing picture.  This  sounds  like  high  au- 
thority for  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  latest  and 
most  ingenious  heresy,  that  Nature  gains 
her  true  distinction  from  being  repro- 
duced, with  necessary  modifications,  by 
Art ;  that  too  close  a  copy  of  the  original 
is  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  the  younger 
and  fairer  sister;  that  the  insignificant 
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and  sordid  types  in  which  Nature  takes 
such  reprehensible  delight  are  to  be,  if 
possible,  forgotten,  rather  than  dandled 
into  insulting  prominence  ;  and  that  not 
all  the  dreary  vices  of  the  most  drearily 
vicious  man  or  woman  whom  Zola  ever 
drew  can  give  that  man  or  woman  a 
right  to  breathe  in  the  tranquil  air  of 
fiction.  As  for  accepting  inartistic  and 
repellent  sinners  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral  lesson  which  may  or  may  not  be 
drawn  from  their  sin,  Mr.  Wilde  is  as 
prompt  as  De  Quincey  himself  to  repu- 
diate any  such  utilitarian  theory.  "  If 
you  insist  on  my  telling  you  what  is  the 
moral  of  the  Iliad,"  says  De  Quincey, 
"  I  must  insist  on  your  telling  me  what 
is  the  moral  of  a  rattlesnake  or  the 
moral  of  Niagara.  I  suppose  the  moral 
is,  that  you  must  get  out  of  their  way 
if  you  mean  to  moralize  much  longer." 

But  this  light-hearted  flippancy  on 
the  part  of  the  critic  was  only  possible, 
or  at  least  was  only  acceptable,  in  those 
days  when  the  novelist  had  not  yet 
awakened  to  his  serious  duties  in  life. 
Content,  for  the  most  part,  to  tell  a 
story,  he  barely  remembered  now  and 
then,  in  the  beginning  may  be,  or  at  the 
end,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
an  ethical  purpose  in  existence.  Even 
Richardson,  the  father  of  English  didac- 
tic fiction,  was  but  an  indifferent  parent, 
starting  out  with  a  great  many  gallant 
promises  on  behalf  of  his  offspring,  and 
easily  forgetting  all  about  them.  Miss 
Burney  was  as  cheerfully  unconscious  of 
her  own  grave  obligations  to  society  as 
was  Miss  Austen ;  while  in  those  few 
lines  with  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  closes 
The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  —  lines  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  reader,"  and  containing 
some  irrefutable  but  not  very  original 
remarks  about  the  happiness  of  virtue 
and  the  infelicity  of  vice  —  we  see  an 
almost  pathetic  avowal  on  the  part  of 
the  great  novelist  that,  in  the  mere  de- 
light of  telling  his  beautiful  and  best 
loved  tale,  he  had  well-nigh  lost  sight 
of  any  moral  lesson  it  might  be  fitted 


to  convey,  and  was  trying  at  the  last 
moment  to  make  amends  for  this  de- 
ficiency. Imagine  George  Eliot  forget- 
ting,  or  permitting  her  readers  to  for- 
get, the  moral  lesson  of  Adam  Bede, 
when  every  fresh  development  of  char- 
acter or  of  narrative  has  for  its  conscious 
purpose  the  driving  home  of  hard  and 
bitter  truths.  No  need  for  the  authoress 
of  Romola  to  wind  up  her  story  with 
that  paragraph  of  excellent  advice  to 
poor  little  Lillo,  who  is  after  all  rather 
young  to  profit  by  it ;  while  we  who 
have  followed  Tito  from  his  first  joy- 
ous entrance  into  Florence  to  that  last 
dreadful  moment  when,  floating,  bruised, 
beautiful,  and  helpless,  down  the  Arno, 
he  opens  his  dying  eyes  to  meet  the 
horror  of  Baldassarre's  vengeance, — 
we  surely  do  not  require  to  be  warned 
afresh  against  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
making  things  easy  for  ourselves.  In 
the  pathetic  history  of  the  marred  and 
broken  lives  of  Middlemarch,  in  the 
darker  and  harsher  tragedy  of  Daniel 
Deronda,  we  see  forever  present  upon 
each  succeeding  page  the  underlying 
motive  of  the  tale ;  we  hear  George 
Eliot  listening,  as  Morley  says,  to  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  announ- 
cing as  distinctly  as  she  announced  in 
life  that  her  function  is  that  of  the  aes- 
thetic teacher,  to  rouse  the  nobler  emo- 
tions which  make  mankind  desire  the 
social  right. 

If  the  test  of  the  true  artist  be  to 
conceal  his  art,  then  this  transparently 
didactic  purpose  is  fatal  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  work  claiming  to  spring 
from  the  imagination.  It  is  impossible 
to  preach  a  sermon  out  of  the  mouth  of 
fiction  without  making  the  fiction  subor- 
dinate to  the  sermon,  and  thus  at  once 
destroying  the  just  proportions  of  a 
story,  and  forfeiting  that  subtle  sym- 
pathy with  life  as  it  is  which  gives  to 
every  artistic  masterpiece  its  admirable 
air  of  self-sufficing  and  harmonious  re- 
pose. "  I  always  tremble  when  I  see  a 
philosophical  idea  attached  to  a  novel," 
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said  Sainte-Beuve,  who  was  spared  by 
the  kindly  hand  of  death  from  the  sight 
of  countless  novels  attached  to  philo- 
sophical ideas.  Charles  Lamb,  with  that 
unerring  intuition  which  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing  about  his  indolent, 
luminous  genius,  recognized,  even  in  the 
comparative  sunlight  of  his  day,  the 
growing  shadow  of  a  speculative,  dis- 
ciplinal,  analytic  literature  which  should 
sadly  overrate  its  own  responsibilities 
and  importance.  "  We  turn  away,"  he 
said,  "from  the  real  essences  of  things 
to  hunt  after  their  relative  shadows, 
moral  duties ;  whereas,  if  the  truth  of 
things  were  fairly  represented,  the  rela- 
tive duties  might  be  safely  trusted  to 
themselves,  and  moral  philosophy  lose 
the  name  of  a  science."  No  one  under- 
stood more  thoroughly  than  Lamb  that 
the  purely  natural  point  of  view,  as 
apart  from  the  purely  ethical  point  of 
view,  supplies  the  proper  basis  for  all 
imaginative  writing.  "  I  have  lived  to 
grow  into  an  indecent  character,"  he 
sighed,  struggling  with  whimsical  de- 
jection to  comprehend  the  new  forces 
at  work ;  sometimes  protesting  angrily 
against  the  "  Puritanical  obtuseness,  the 
stupid,  infantile  goodness,  which  is  creep- 
ing among  us,  instead  of  the  vigorous 
passions  and  virtues  clad  in  flesh  and 
blood  ;  "  sometimes  contemplating,  with 
humorously  lowered  eyelids,  "  the  least 
little  men  who  spend  their  time  and 
lose  their  wits  in  chasing  nimble  and  re- 
tiring Truth,  to  the  extreme  perturba- 
tion and  drying  up  of  the  moistures." 
"  On  court,  h£las  !  apr&s  la  v£rit^  ; 
Ah  !  croyez-moi,  1'erreur  a  son  m^rite." 

But  if  modern  novelists  are  disposed  to 
sacrifice  their  art  to  a  conscious  ethical 
purpose,  to  write  fiction,  as  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde  wittily  says,  "  as  though  it  were 
a  painful  duty,"  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  they  are  giving  the  public  what  the 
public  craves  ;  that  they  are  on  the  safe 
side  of  criticism,  and  have  chosen  their 
position  wisely,  if  not  well.  Should  any 
one  feel  inclined  to  doubt  this,  it  might 


be  a  convincing  and  salutary  exercise  to 
re-read  as  swiftly  as  possible  a  few  of 
the  numerous  essays  and  reviews  which 
followed  closely  on  George  Eliot's  death, 
and  which  have  not  altogether  vanished 
from  the  literary  market  now.  With 
one  or  two  distinct  and  admirable  excep- 
tions, they  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
the  didactic  aspect  of  her  novels  ;  they 
weigh  and  balance  every  social  theory, 
every  spiritual  problem,  every  moral  les- 
son, to  be  extracted  from  her  pages  ;  they 
take  her  as  seriously  as  she  took  herself, 
and  give  their  keenest  praise  to  those 
precise  qualities  which  marred  the  artis- 
tic perfection  of  her  work.  I  have  my- 
self counted  the  obnoxious  word  "  eth- 
ics "  six  times  repeated  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  one  review,  and  have  felt 
too  deeply  disheartened  by  such  an  outset 
to  penetrate  any  further.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  dramatic  power,  her  subtle  in- 
sight, her  masterly  style,  her  warm  and 
vivid  pictures  of  a  life  that  has  touched  us 
so  closely,  the  exquisite  art  with  which  her 
earlier  tales  are  constructed,  and,  above 
and  beyond  all,  her  delicious  and  inimita- 
ble humor,  —  these  things  appear  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  minor  details,  useful 
perhaps  and  pleasing,  but  strictly  subor- 
dinate to  the  nobler  endowments  of  her 
spirit.  That  some  of  us  endure  George 
Eliot  the  teacher  for  the  sake  of  George 
Eliot  the  story-teller  is  a  truth  too  painful 
to  be  put  often  into  words.  That  little 
Maggie  Tulliver  spelling  out  the  exam- 
ples in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  secretly 
delighted  at  her  own  amazing  clever- 
ness, enables  some  of  us  to  support  the 
processional  virtues  of  Romola  and  the 
deadly  priggishness  of  Daniel  Deronda 
is  a  melancholy  fact  which  perhaps  it 
would  be  wiser  to  ignore.  Maggie,  as 
we  are  aware,  has  deeply  shocked  the 
sensitive  nature  of  Mr.  Swinburne  by  her 
grossness  in  falling  in  love  with  Stephen, 
for  no  better  reason,  apparently,  than  be- 
cause be  was  the  first  big,  and  strong, 
and  handsome  man  she  had  ever  known. 
That  wonderful  scene  on  the  boat,  with 
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its  commonplace  setting  and  strained  in- 
tensity of  emotion  ;  the  short,  sad,  rap- 
turous flight ;  the  few  misty  hours  of 
passionate  dreaming  which  made  poor 
Maggie's  little  share  of  earthly  happi- 
ness, have  branded  her  so  deeply  in  the 
sight  of  this  hardened  moralist  that 
even  her  bitter  agony  of  renunciation 
and  her  final  triumph  have  failed  to  win 
her  pardon.  With  what  chastened  se- 
verity and  with  what  an  animated  vo- 
cabulary he  condemns  the  "  revolting 
avowal  "  of  her  love,  the  "  hideous  trans- 
formation," the  "  vulgar  and  brutal  out- 
rage," the  "  radical  and  moral  plague- 
spot,"  which  debases  her  into  something 
too  vile  for  pity  or  redemption  !  Verily 
this  is  the  squeamishness  of  the  true 
ascetic  who  has  somehow  mistaken  his 
vocation,  and  there  will  be  a  scant  al- 
lowance of  cakes  and  ale  for  any  of  us 
when  it  is  Mr.  Swinburne's  turn  to  be 
virtuous. 

As  for  the  humor  of  George  Eliot's 
novels,  that  mysterious  humor  which  she 
herself  was  not  humorous  enough  to  ap- 
preciate, it  deserves  better  treatment  at 
our  hands,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
its  valuable  adaptability,  were  it  only  be- 
cause it  is  pliant  enough  to  fit  in  all  the 
time  with  our  own  duller  imaginings, 
and  to  afford  a  basis  and  an  illustration 
for  our  own  inadequate  thoughts.  From 
what  depths  of  her  sombre  nature  came 
those  arrow-points  tipped  with  fire,  or, 
choicer  still,  those  tempered  shafts  of  re- 
flective ridicule  which  are  kindly  enough 
to  win  our  unhesitating  acquiescence  ? 
With  what  pleasure  we  are  reminded  that 
"  people  who  live  at  a  distance  are  nat- 
urally less  faulty  than  those  immediately 
under  our  own  eyes,  and  it  seems  super- 
fluous, when  we  consider  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  how 
very  little  the  Greeks  had  to  do  with 
them,  to  inquire  further  why  Homer 
calls  them  '  blameless  '  "  !  Surely,  to 
express  a  truth  humorously  is  to  rob 
that  truth  of  all  offensive  qualities,  and 
Lucian  himself  would  be  prepared  to 


admit  that,  in  a  case  like  this,  it  is  almost 
as  pleasant  as  falsehood.  But  to  beguile 
us  into  the  grateful  shades  of  fiction,  as 
Jael  beguiled  Sisera  into  the  shelter  of 
her  tent,  and  then,  with  deadly  purpose, 
to  transfix  us  with  a  truth  as  sharp  and 
cruel  as  the  nail  with  which  Jael  slew 
her  guest,  is  a  dastardly  betrayal  of  con- 
fidence. When  a  novelist  undertakes 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  characters 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  some  moral 
lesson  with  which  he  has  no  need  to 
concern  himself,  he  rudely  breaks  the 
mystic  web  of  illusion,  and  destroys  the 
charm  which  binds  us  to  his  side.  What 
is  it  that  gives  to  Henry  Esmond  its  su- 
preme artistic  value,  if  not  the  fact  that 
Thackeray  for  once  sank  himself  out  of 
sight ;  was  content  for  once  to  look  at 
things  with  Esmond's  gentler  eyes,  to 
judge  of  things  with  Esmond's  tolerant 
soul ;  and  for  once  forbore  to  whip  his 
actors  through  the  play  like  criminals  at 
the  cart-tail  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
whimsical  sense  of  responsibility  induced 
Bulwer  to  elaborate  a  character  like 
Randal  Leslie,  only  to  make  of  him  an 
educational  sign-post,  after  the  approved 
fashion  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Early  Les- 
sons ?  Judged  by  a  purely  ethical  stan- 
dard, Randal  no  doubt  merited  his  fail- 
ure; judged  by  the  standard  of  his 
ability  and  energy,  Reynard  the  Fox 
was  as  little  likely  to  fail ;  and  though 
Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  that  "  women,  with 
their  clear  moral  insight,  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  Reynard's  successful  vil- 
lainy," yet  I  doubt  whether  we  should 
really  like  to  see  him  outwitted  by  a 
fool  like  Bruin,  or  beaten  by  a  bully  like 
Isegrim.  He  is  a  terrible  scamp,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  charm  of  the  situation  is 
that  we  are  not  compelled  to  watch  it 
from  a  jury-box. 

Now  the  disadvantage  of  being  at 
once  a  novelist  and  a  teacher  is  that 
you  have  no  neutral  ground  from  which 
to  observe  your  characters,  no  friendly 
appreciation  of  things  or  people  as  you 
find  them.  What  the  artist  accepts  with 
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delicate  sympathy,  though  with  no  pre- 
tense at  justification,  the  moralist  must 
either  justify  or  condemn.  The  first 
course  is  common  enough,  and  produces  a 
class  of  literature  essentially  vicious  be- 
cause of  its  very  limitations,  —  six  deadly 
sins  held  up  to  public  execration,  and 
the  seventh  presented  to  us  tenderly  as 
an  ill-understood  and  sadly  calumniated 
virtue.  The  second  course  —  that  of 
implied  condemnation  —  is  equally  open 
to  a  Sunday-school  story  or  to  the  least 
decorous  of  French  novels  ;  both  have 
for  their  avowed  object  the  pillorying 
of  vice,  and  both  put  forward  this  claim 
as  a  reasonable  excuse  for  existence. 
But  art  has  no  pillory,  no  stocks,  no 
whipping-post,  no  exclusive  methods  for 
fixing  our  attention  upon  sin.  Art  gives 
us  Lady  Macbeth  and  lago,  and  gives 
them  to  us  without  reproaches,  without 
extenuation,  and  without  any  attempt  to 
reform.  It  is  less  painful  to  watch  the 
irresistible  development  of  their  respec- 
tive crimes  than  to  hear  Thackeray  lash- 
ing with  bitter  scorn  some  poor  sinner 
stumbling  through  the  mazes  of  world- 
ly wickedness,  or  to  see  George  Eliot 
pursuing  one  of  her  own  creations  with 
inextinguishable  severity  and  contempt. 
There  is  something  paralyzing  in  the 
cold  anger  with  which  Rosamond  Vincy 
is  branded  and  shamed  ;  there  is  some- 
thing appalling  in  the  conscientious  vin- 
dictiveness  with  which  Tito  is  hunted 
down,  step  by  step,  to  his  final  retri- 
bution. That  delightful  essayist,  Mr. 
Karl  Hillebrand,  whose  keenly  artistic 
nature  is  about  as  much  at  home  among 
modern  theories  as  a  strayed  Faun  in  a 
button  factory,  has  given  us  a  half-hu- 
morous, half-despairing  picture  of  some 
old  acquaintances  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation :  of  Manon  Lescaut  threatened 
with  Charlotte  Bronte's  birch-rod ;  of 
Squire  Western  opening  his  startled 
eyes  as  Zola  proceeds  to  detail  for  his 
benefit  the  latest  and  most  highly  re- 
alistic study  of  delirium  tremens ;  of 
Falstaff,  whom  that  losel  Shakespeare 


treated  so  indulgently,  listening  abashed 
to  George  Eliot's  scathing  denuncia- 
tions. "  For  really,  Sir  John,"  he  hears 
her  say,  u  you  have  no  excuse  whatever. 
If  you  were  a  poor  devil  who  had  never 
had  any  but  bad  examples  before  your 
eyes  !  —  but  you  have  had  all  the  advan- 
tages which  destiny  can  give  to  man  on 
his  way  through  life.  Are  you  not  born 
of  a  good  family  ?  Have  you  not  had 
at  Oxford  the  best  education  England  is 
able  to  give  to  her  children  ?  Have  you 
not  had  the  highest  connections  ?  And, 
nevertheless,  how  low  you  have  fallen  ! 
Do  you  know  why  ?  I  have  warned  my 
Tito  over  and  over  again  against  it :  be- 
cause you  have  always  done  that  only 
which  was  agreeable  to  you,  and  have 
shunned  everything  that  was  unplea- 
sant." 

This  sounds  like  sad  trifling  to  our 
sober  and  orthodox  ears,  but  it  is  not 
more  audacious,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
pathetic  lamentations  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde 
over  the  career  of  Charles  Reade :  the 
most  disheartening,  he  protests,  in  all 
literature  ;  "wasted  in  a  foolish  attempt 
to  be  modern,  and  to  draw  attention  to 
the  state  of  our  convict  prisons  and  the 
management  of  private  lunatic  asylums. 
Charles  Dickens  was  depressing  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  when  he  tried  to  arouse 
our  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the  poor- 
law  administration  ;  but  Charles  Reade, 
an  artist,  a  scholar,  a  man  with  a  true 
sense  of  beauty,  raging  and  roaring  over 
the  abuses  of  modern  life  like  a  com- 
mon pamphleteer  or  a  sensational  jour- 
nalist, is  really  a  sight  for  the  angels 
to  weep  over."  It  is  just  possible  that 
whatever  personal  interest  the  angelic 
hosts  take  in  our  earthly  lot  may  be 
directed  to  philanthropy  rather  than  to 
literature ;  but  for  the  idle  and  inglo- 
rious mortal  the  protest  holds  a  world 
of  truth  and  meaning.  Reade,  as  a 
reformer,  is  melancholy  company ;  and 
Dickens  is  inexpressibly  dismal  when 
he  drags  the  Chancery  business  into 
Bleak  House,  and  the  pauper  dinner- 
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table  into  Oliver  Twist,  and  that  dreary 
caricature,  the  Circumlocution  Office, 
into  Little  Dorrit.  If  these  things  real- 
ly accomplished  the  good  that  is  claimed 
for  them,  it  was  dearly  bought  by  the 
weariness  of  so  many  millions  of  read- 
ers. "  A  fiction  contrived  to  support 
an  opinion  is  a  vicious  composition," 
said  Jeffrey,  who  was  as  apt  in  his 
general  criticisms  as  he  was  awkward 
in  their  particular  applications,  and  who 
lived  before  the  era  of  serious  and  ed- 
ucational novels.  To-day  we  have  the 
unhesitating  assertion  of  Mr.  Howells 
that  one  of  Tolstoi's  highest  claims  to 
our  consideration  is  his  steadfast  teach- 
ing "that  all  war,  private  and  public,  is 
a  sin."  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, holds  somewhat  different  views : 
"  There  is  no  great  art  possible  to  a 
nation  but  that  which  is  based  on  war." 
Yet  as  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion  in  such  matters,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  quarrel  with  either 
the  Russian  or  the  Englishman  for  their 
chosen  principles.  But  Ruskin  is  no 
greater  as  an  essayist  because  he  ap- 
proves of  war,  and  Tolstoi  gains  noth- 
ing as  a  novelist  because  he  adheres  to 
peace.  The  glory  of  the  battle-field,  its 
pathos  and  its  horror,  are  all  fitting  sub- 
jects for  the  artist's  pen  or  pencil.  He 
may  stir  our  blood  and  rouse  our  fight- 
ing instincts,  like  Homer  or  Scott ;  or  he 
may  move  us  to  pity,  and  sorrow,  and 
shame  by  the  revelation  of  all  the  shat- 
tered hopes  and  bitter  agonies  that  lie 
beyond.  But  his  own  greatness  depends 
exclusively  on  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  on  his  point  of  view.  Who 
knows  and  who  cares  what  De  Neuville 
thinks  of  war?  He  paints  for  us  a 
handful  of  men  roused  at  dawn,  and 
rushing  gallantly  to  their  deaths,  and 
we  feel  our  hearts  beat  high  as  we  look 
at  them.  The  terror,  the  awfulness,  the 
self-forgetting  courage,  the  gay  defiance 
of  battle,  all  are  there,  imprisoned  mys- 
teriously in  the  artistic  grouping  of  a 
few  blue-coated  soldiers.  But  Verest- 


chagin,  who  aspires  to  teach  us  the 
wickedness  of  war,  is  powerless  to  thrill 
us  in  this  manner.  He  is  probably  sin- 
cere in  his  opinions,  and  he  has  striven 
hard  to  give  them  form  and  expression, 
but,  lacking  the  artistic  impulse,  he  has 
for  the  most  part  striven  in  vain.  His 
huge  canvases,  packed  with  dead  and 
dying,  are  less  impressive,  less  solemn, 
less  painful  even,  from  their  monoto- 
nous overcrowding,  than  a  single  zouave, 
whose  wounds  De  Neuville  has  no  need 
to  emphasize  with  vast  expenditure  of 
vermilion,  when  the  faintness  of  a  mor- 
tal agony  draws  his  weary  body  to  the 
earth.  "  All  real  power,"  says  Rus- 
kin, "  lies  in  delicacy."  To  trouble  the 
senses  is  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  through 
the  imagination  only  that  we  receive 
any  strong  and  lasting  impressions,  and 
no  sincerity  of  purpose  can  suffice  to 
turn  a  crude  didacticism  into  art. 

It  is  hard  to  analyze  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  claims  asserted  and  up- 
held by  the  disciples  of  modern  realism. 
They  are  not  content  with  the  splendid 
position  which  is  theirs  by  right,  —  not 
content  with  the  admirable  work  they 
have  done,  and  the  hold  they  have  se- 
cured on  the  sympathies  of  our  earnest, 
rationalistic,  and  unimaginative  age  ;  but 
they  assume  in  some  subtle  and  incom- 
prehensible way  that  their  school  is 
based  upon  man's  love  and  appreciation 
for  his  fellow-creatures.  If  we  would 
but  look  upon  all  men  as  our  brothers, 
it  is  plainly  hinted,  all  men  would  be 
of  equal  interest  to  us,  and  it  is  our 
duty,  as  nineteenth-century  citizens,  to 
accept  and  cherish  this  universal  rela- 
tionship. To  the  perpetual  sounding  of 
the  humanitarian  note  there  are  some,  it 
is  true,  who  answer,  with  Vernon  Lee's 
very  amusing  and  very  wicked  skeptic, 
that  "  the  new-fangled  bore  called  man- 
kind is  as  great  a  plague  as  the  old- 
fashioned  nuisance  called  a  soul ;  "  but 
there  are  others  who,  finding  themselves 
in  full  possession  of  a  conscience,  stout- 
ly maintain  that  they  love  their  undis- 
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tinguished  brother  none  the  less  because 
they  weary  of  his  society  in  literature 
and  art.  It  was  Ruskin,  for  example, 
who  sneered  at  George  Eliot's  charac- 
ters as  the  "  sweepings  of  a  Pentonville 
omnibus,"  —  a  terrible  misapplication  of 
an  inspired  phrase ;  but  Ruskin  is  the 
last  man  in  Christendom  who  can  be 
accused  of  an  indifference  to  his  fel- 
low-men. His  whole  life  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  charge.  Voltaire  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  the 
world  is  full  of  people  who  are  not 
worth  knowing.  Yet  Voltaire  was  for- 
ever restlessly  espousing  some  popular 
cause,  forever  interesting  himself  in  the 
supposed  welfare  of  these  eminently  un- 
desirable associates.  What  he  thought, 
and  what  he  was  quite  right  in  thinking, 
is  that  we  gain  nothing,  intellectually  or 
spiritually,  from  the  mass  of  men  and 
women  with  whom  we  come  in  contact ; 
and  that  it  is  wiser  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  graceful  and  exalted  types  than 
to  go  on  forever,  as  Charles  Lamb  ex- 
pressed it,  "encouraging  each  other  in 
mediocrity." 

The  present  stand  of  realism,  how- 
ever, is  but  one  more  phase  of  the  intru- 
sion of  ethics  upon  art,  —  the  assump- 
tion that  I  cannot  have  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  my  washerwoman  if 
I  do  not  care  for  her  company  either 
in  a  book  or  out  of  it.  Tubs  have 
grown  in  favor  since  the  day  when 
Wordsworth  was  compelled,  "  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  friends,"  to  sub- 
stitute an  impossible  .turtle-shell  for  the 
homely  vessel  in  which  the  blind  High- 
land boy  set  sail  on  Loch  Leven.  All 
classes  and  all  people,  I  am  now  given 
to  understand,  are  of  supreme  interest 
to  the  loving  student  of  human  nature, 
and  it  is  a  "  narrow  conservatism "  — 
chilling  phrase  —  that  seeks  to  limit  the 
artist's  field  of  action.  But  as  limiting 
the  artist's  field  of  action  is  practically 
impossible,  and  not  often  essayed,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  what  the  respective 
schools  of  fiction  find  to  fight  over,  and 


why  this  new  battle  of  the  books  should 
be  raging  as  fiercely  as  if  there  were 
any  visible  cause  of  war.  It  is  not  an 
orderly  and  well-appointed  battle,  either, 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  critics  and  re- 
viewers, but  a  free  skirmish,  where  every- 
body who  has  written  a  novel  rushes  in 
and  plays  an  active  part.  Conflicting 
opinions  rattle  around  our  heads  like 
hail,  and  the  voice  of  the  peacemaker, 

—  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  —  protesting  that 
all  schools   are  equally  good,  is  lost  in 
the  universal  clamor.      The  only  point 
on  which  any  two  sharp-shooters  appear 
to  agree  is  in  laying  the  blame  for  the 
"  unmanly  timidity  of  English  fiction  " 

—  a  timidity  not  always  so  apparent  as 
it  might  be  —  on  the  shoulders  of  wo- 
men, who,  it  seems,  will  have  all  novels 
modeled   to   suit  themselves,  and  who, 
with  the  arrogance  of  supreme  power, 
have   reversed    the    political    situation, 
and   deprived   mankind   of   their  vote. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Rider  Haggard, 
and   also   of  Vernon  Lee,  who  asserts 
that  "  the  ethics  of  fiction  are  framed 
entirely  for  the  benefit  or  the  detriment 
of  women,"  and  that  its  enforced  moral- 
ity —  a  defect  which,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  is  striving  her  best  to  eradicate  — 
is  fatal  to  its  mission  in  life. 

But  that  fiction  has  a  mission  nobody 
dares  to  doubt;  that  its  ethics  are  of 
paramount  importance  nobody  dares  to 
deny.  It  devotes  itself  in  all  serious- 
ness to  our  moral  and  intellectual  wel- 
fare ;  and  if,  now  and  then,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Sydney  Smith,  who  would 
rather  Mr.  Perceval  had  whipped  his 
boys  and  saved  his  country,  we  stifle 
the  sinful  impulse,  and  turn  to  biogra- 
phy and  history  for  recreation,  for  that 
purely  imaginative  element  which  places 
no  tax  upon  our  conscience  or  credulity. 
Yet  we  may  at  least  remember  that  all 
natures  do  not  develop  on  the  same 
lines  ;  that  all  goodness  is  not  comprised 
within  certain  recognized  virtues,  or  lim- 
ited to  certain  fields  of  thought.  Tolstoi, 
a  figure  on  a  grand  scale,  "  filled  with 
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pity  for  the  oppressed,  the  poor,  and 
the  lowly,"  has  manifested  the  sincerity 
of  his  creed  by  a  life  of  hard  work 
and  hearty  renunciation.  But  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  the  Tory,  the  ''  feudalist," 
content  to  take  the  world  as  he  found 
it,  and  to  believe  that  whatever  is  is 
right,  proved  himself  no  less  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  his  kind.  The  halo 
round  his  head  is  not  that  of  genius 
only,  but  of  love,  —  love  freely  given 
and  abundantly  returned.  The  anxious 
whisper  of  the  London  workmen,  "  Do 
you  know,  sir,  if  this  is  the  street  where 
he  is  lying  ?  "  the  rapturous  cry  of  the 
little  deformed  tailor  who,  with  his  last 
breath,  sobbed  out,  "The  Lord  bless 
and  reward  you !  "  and,  falling  back,  ex- 
pired, —  these  are  the  sounds  that  ring 
through  generations  to  bear  witness  to 
man's  fidelity  to  man. 

"  For  the  might 

Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 
goes," 

sang  Wordsworth,  with  whom  affection- 
ate hyperbole  was  hardly  a  common 
fault.  It  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Howells 


believes  in  his  heart  that  American  chil- 
dren need  to  be  warned  against  Sir 
Walter's  errors,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  American  parents  to  give  this  solemn 
warning.  Consider  that  it  is  only  in 
youth  that  our  imagination  triumphs 
vividly  over  realities,  —  a  triumph  short- 
lived enough,  but  rich  in  fruits  for  the 
future.  The  time  comes  all  too  soon 
when  we  doubt,  and  question,  and  make 
room  in  our  puzzled  minds  for  the  opin- 
ions of  many  men.  Ah,  leave  to  the 
child  at  least  his  clear,  intuitive,  un- 
biased enjoyment,  his  sympathy  with 
things  that  have  been !  He  is  not  so 
easily  hurt  as  we  suppose  ;  he  is  strong 
in  his  elastic  ignorance,  and  has  no 
need  of  a  pepsin  pill  with  every  mouth- 
ful of  literary  food  he  swallows.  Men- 
tal hygiene,  it  is  said,  is  apt  to  lead  to 
mental  valetudinarianism  ;  but  if  we  are 
to  turn  our  very  nurseries  into  hot-beds 
of  prigs,  we  may  say  once  more  what 
was  said  when  Chapelain  published  his 
portentous  epic,  that  "  a  new  horror  has 
been  added  to  the  accomplishment  of 
reading." 

Agnes  Repplier. 


THE  PLAINT  OF  THE   ROSE. 

SAID  the  budding  Rose,  "All  night 
Have  I  dreamed  of  the  joyous  light: 

How  long  doth  my  lord  delay  ! 
Come,  Dawn,  and  kiss  from  mine  eyes  .away 
The  dewdrops  cold  and  the  shadows  gray, 

That  hide  thee  from  my  sight !  " 

Said  the  full-blown  Rose,  "  O  Light ! 
(So  fair  to  the  dreamer's  sight !) 

How  long  doth  the  dew  delay ! 
Come  back,  sweet  sister  shadows  gray, 
And  lead  me  home  from  the  world  away, 

To  the  calm  of  the  cloister  Night !  " 


John  B.  Tall. 
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XXVIII. 


ON  their  way  to  Florence,  Julia  Dai- 
low  and  Mrs.  Gresham  spent  three  days 
in  Paris,  where  Peter  Sherringham  had 
as  much  conversation  with  his  sister  as 
it  often  befell  one  member  of  that  fam- 
ily to  have  with  another.  That  is, 
on  two  different  occasions  he  enjoyed 
half  an  hour's  gossip  with  her  in  her 
sitting-room  at  the  hotel.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  took  the  liberty  of 
asking  her  whether  or  no,  definitely,  she 
meant  to  marry  Nick  Dormer.  Julia 
expressed  to  him  that  she  was  much 
obliged  for  his  interest,  but  that  Nick 
and  she  were  nothing  more  than  rela- 
tions and  good  friends.  "  He  wants  to 
marry  you,  tremendously,"  Peter  re- 
marked ;  to  which  Mrs.  Dallow  simply 
made  answer,  "  Well,  then,  he  may 
want." 

After  tliis  they  sat  silent  for  some 
moments,  as  if  the  subject  had  been 
quite  threshed  out  between  them.  Peter 
felt  no  impulse  to  penetrate  further,  for 
it  was  not  a  habit  of  the  Sherringhams 
to  talk  with  each  other  of  their  love-af- 
fairs ;  and  he  was  conscious  of  the  par- 
ticular deterrent  that  he  and  Julia  had, 
in  general,  so  different  a  way  of  feeling 
that  they  could  never  go  far  together  in 
discussion.  He  liked  her  and  was  sorry 
for  her,  thought  her  life  lonely,  and 
wondered  she  did  n't  make  a  "  great  " 
marriage.  Moreover,  he  pitied  her  for 
being  without  the  interests  and  conso- 
lations that  he  had  found  substantial : 
those  of  the  intellectual,  the  studious 
order  he  considered  these  to  be,  not 
knowing  how  much  she  supposed  that 
she  reflected  and  studied,  or  what  an 
education  she  had  found  in  her  political 
aspirations,  regarded  by  him  as  scarcely 
more  a  personal  part  of  her  than  the 
livery  of  her  servants  or  the  jewels 


George  Dallow's  money  had  bought. 
Her  relations  with  Nick  were  unfath- 
omable to  him  ;  but  they  were  not  his 
affair.  No  affair  of  Julia's  was  suffi- 
ciently his  to  justify  him  in  an  attempt 
to  understand  it.  That  there  should 
have  been  any  question  of  her  marrying 
Nick  was  the  anomaly  to  him,  rather 
than  that  the  question  should  have  been 
dropped.  He  liked  his  clever  cousin 
very  well  as  he  was  —  enough  to  have 
a  vague  sense  that  he  might  be  spoiled 
by  being  altered  into  a  brother-in-law. 
Moreover,  though  he  was  not  perhaps 
distinctly  conscious  of  this,  Peter  pressed 
lightly  on  Julia's  doings,  from  a  tacit 
understanding  that  in  this  case  she 
would  let  him  off  as  easily.  He  could 
not  have  said  exactly  what  it  was  that 
he  judged  it  pertinent  to  be  let  off  from  ; 
perhaps  from  irritating  inquiry  as  to 
whether  he  had  given  any  more  tea-par- 
ties for  young  ladies  connected  with  the 
theatre. 

Peter's  forbearance,  however,  did  not 
bring  him  all  the  security  he  prefigured. 
After  an  interval  he  indeed  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  Julia  if  Nick  had  been  want- 
ing in  respect  to  her ;  but  this  was 
a  question  intended  for  sympathy,  not 
for  control.  She  answered,  "  Dear,  no 
—  though  he  's  very  provoking."  Thus 
Peter  guessed  that  they  had  had  a  quar- 
rel, in  which  it  did  n't  concern  him  to 
interpose :  he  added  the  epithet  and  her 
flight  from  England  together,  and  they 
made  up,  to  his  perception,  one  of  the 
little  magnified  embroilments  which  do 
duty  for  the  real  in  superficial  lives.  It 
was  worse  to  provoke  Julia  than  not, 
and  Peter  thought  Nick's  doing  so  not 
particularly  characteristic  of  his  versa- 
tility for  good.  He  might  wonder  why 
she  did  n't  marry  the  member  for  Harsh, 
if  the  subject  had  come  up ;  but  he  won- 
dered still  more  why  Nick  did  n't  marry 
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her.  Julia  said  nothing,  again,  as  if  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  make  some  inquiry 
which  would  save  her  from  gushing ; 
but  as  his  idea  appeared  to  be  to  change 
the  subject,  and  as  he  changed  it  only 
by  silence,  she  was  reduced  to  resuming 
presently  — 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  come  over  to  see  your  friend  the 
actress." 

"  Which  of  my  friends  ?  I  know  so 
many  actresses,"  Peter  rejoined. 

"The  woman  you  inflicted  on  us  in 
this  place  a  year  ago  —  the  one  who  is 
in  London  now." 

"  Oh,  Miriam  Rooth  ?  I  should  have 
liked  to  come  over,  but  I  have  been  tied 
fast.  Have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  've  seen  her." 

"Do  you  like  her?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  She  has  a  lovely  voice,"  Peter  haz- 
arded, after  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  her 
voice  —  I  have  n't  heard  it." 

"  But  she  does  n't  act  in  pantomime, 
does  she  ?  " 

"  I  don'lj  know  anything  about  her 
acting.  I  saw  her  in  private  —  in  Nick 
Dormer's  studio." 

"  In  Nick  Dormer's  studio  ?  What 
was  she  doing  there  ?  " 

"  She  was  sprawling  over  the  room 
and  staring  at  me." 

If  Mrs.  Dallow  had  wished  to 
"  draw  "  her  brother,  it  is  probable  that 
at  this  point  she  suspected  she  had  suc- 
ceeded, in  spite  of  the  care  he  took  to 
divest  his  tone  of  everything  like  emo- 
tion in  uttering  the  words :  "  Why, 
does  he  know  her  so  well  ?  I  did  n't 
know." 

"  She  is  sitting  to  him  for  her  por- 
trait ;  at  least  she  was  then." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  :  I  put  him  up 
to  that.  I  'm  greatly  interested.  Is 
the  portrait  good  ?  " 

"  I  have  n't  the  least  idea  —  I  did  n't 
look  at  it.  I  dare  say  it 's  clever,"  Ju- 
lia added. 


"  How  in  the  world  does  Nick  find 
time  to  paint  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  That  horrid  man 
brought  her." 

"  What  horrid  man  ? "  Peter  de- 
manded. 

"The  one  Nick  thinks  so  clever  — 
the  fat,  vulgar  man  who  was  at  your 
place  that  day  and  tried  to  talk  to  me. 
I  remember  he  abused  theatrical  people 
to  me  —  as  if  I  cared  anything  about 
them.  But  he  has,  apparently,  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  girl." 

"  Oh,  I  recollect  him  —  I  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  him,"  Peter  said. 

"  How  could  you  ?  I  must  go  and 
dress,"  Julia  went  on. 

"  He  was  clever,  remarkably.  Miss 
Rooth  and  her  mother  were  old  friends 
of  his,  and  he  was  the  first  person  to 
speak  of  them  to  me." 

"  What  a  distinction  !  I  thought  him 
disgusting !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dallow, 
who  was  pressed  for  time  and  who  had 
now  got  up. 

"  Oh,  you  're  severe,"  said  Peter ;  but 
as  they  separated  she  had  given  him 
something  to  think  of. 

That  Nick  was  painting  a  beautiful 
actress  was,  no  doubt,  in  part  at  least, 
the  reason  why  he  was  provoking  and 
why  his  most  intimate  female  friend  had 
come  abroad.  The  fact  did  not  render 
him  provoking  to  Peter  Sherringham  :  on 
the  contrary,  Peter  had  been  quite  sincere 
when  he  qualified  it  as  interesting.  It 
became,  indeed,  on  reflection,  so  interest- 
ing that  it  had  perhaps  almost  as  much 
to  do  with  Sherringham's  rush  over  to 
London  as  it  had  to  do  with  Julia's  com- 
ing away.  Reflection  taught  Peter,  fur- 
ther, that  the  matter  was  altogether  a 
delicate  one,  and  suggested  that  it  was 
odd  he  should  be  mixed  up  with  it,  in 
fact,  when,  as  Julia's  business,  he  had 
wished  only  to  keep  out  of  it.  It  was 
his  own  business  a  little,  too  :  there  was, 
somehow,  a  still  more  pointed  implica- 
tion of  that  in  his  sister's  saying  to  him 
the  next  day  that  she  wished  immensely 
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he  would  take  a  fancy  to  Biddy  Dor- 
mer. She  said  more :  she  said  there 
had  been  a  time  when  she  believed  he 
had  done  so  —  believed  too  that  the 
poor  child  herself  had  believed  the 
same.  Biddy  was  far  away  the  nicest 
girl  she  knew  —  the  dearest,  sweetest, 
cleverest,  best,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
creatures  in  England,  which  never 
spoiled  anything.  She  would  make  as 
charming  a  wife  as  ever  a  man  had, 
suited  to  any  position,  however  high, 
and  (Julia  did  n't  mind  mentioning  it, 
since  Peter  would  believe  it  whether 
she  mentioned  it  or  no)  was  so  predis- 
posed in  his  favor  that  he  would  have 
no  trouble  at  all.  In  short,  she  herself 
would  see  him  through  —  she  would  an- 
swer for  it  that  he  would  only  have  to 
speak.  Biddy's  life  at  home  was  hor- 
rid :  she  was  very  sorry  for  her ;  she 
was  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Peter  won- 
dered what  constituted  the  horridness 
of  Biddy's  life,  and  perceived  that  it 
mainly  arose  from  the  fact  that  Julia 
disliked  Lady  Agnes  and  Grace  ;  profit- 
ing comfortably  by  the  freedom  to  do  so 
conferred  upon  her  by  her  having  given 
them  a  house  of  which  she  had  perhaps 
not  felt  the  want  till  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  it.  He  knew  she  had  always 
liked  Biddy,  but  he  asked  himself  (this 
was  the  rest  of  his  wonder)  why  she 
had  taken  to  liking  her  so  extraordina- 
rily just  now.  He  liked  her  himself  — 
he  even  liked  to  be  talked  to  about  her, 
and  he  could  believe  everything  Julia 
said  :  the  only  thing  that  mystified  him 
was  her  motive  for  suddenly  saying  it. 
He  assured  her  that  he  was  infinitely 
indebted  to  her  for  her  expenditure  of 
imagination  on  his  behalf,  but  that  he 
was  very  sorry  if  he  had  ever  put  it 
into  any  one's  head  (most  of  all  into  the 
girl's  own)  that  he  had  looked  at  Biddy 
with  a  covetous  eye.  He  knew  not 
whether  she  would  make  a  good  wife, 
but  he  liked  her  quite  too  much  to  wish 
to  put  such  a  delicate  matter  to  the  test. 
She  was  surely  not  intended  for  rough 


experiments.  As  it  happened,  he  was 
not  thinking  of  marrying  any  one  —  he 
had  ever  so  many  reasons  against  it.  Of 
course  one  was  never  safe  against  acci- 
dents, but  one  could  at  least  take  pre- 
cautions, and  he  did  n't  mind  telling  her 
that  there  were  several  he  had  taken. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  but  it 
seems  to  me  quite  the  best  precaution 
would  be  to  care  for  a  charming,  steady 
girl  like  Biddy,"  Mrs.  Dallow  replied. 
"  Then  you  would  be  quite  in  shelter, 
you  would  know  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen to  you,  and  it  would  n't  be  bad." 
The  objection  Peter  had  made  to  this 
argument  is  not  important,  especially  as 
it  was  not  remarkably  candid ;  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  before  he  and 
Julia  parted  she  said  to  him,  still  in  ref- 
erence to  Bridget  Dormer :  "  Do  go  and 
see  her,  and  be  nice  to  her :  she  '11  save 
you  disappointments." 

These  last  words  reverberated  in 
Sherringham's  mind  ;  there  was  a  shade  of 
the  portentous  in  them,  and  they  seemed 
to  proceed  from  a  larger  knowledge  of 
the  subject  than  he  himself  as  yet  pos- 
sessed. They  were  not  absent  from  his 
memory  when,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
availing  himself,  to  save  time,  of  the 
night  service,  he  crossed  from  Paris  to 
London.  He  arrived  before  the  break- 
fast hour,  and  went  to  his  sister's  house 
in  Great  Stanhope  Street,  where  he  al- 
ways found  quarters,  whether  she  were 
in  town  or  not.  If  she  were  at  home 
she  welcomed  him,  and  if  she  were  not 
the  unoccupied,  bored  servants  hailed 
him  as  a  godsend.  In  either  case  his 
allowance  of  space  was  large  and  his  in- 
dependence complete.  He  had  obtained 
permission,  this  year,  to  take  in  frac- 
tions instead  of  as  a  single  draught  the 
leave  of  absence  to  which  he  was  enti- 
tled ;  and  there  was,  moreover,  a  ques- 
tion of  his  being  transferred  to  another 
embassy,  in  which  event  he  believed 
that  he  might  count  upon  a  month  or 
two  in  England  before  proceeding  to  his 
new  post. 
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He  waited,  after  breakfast,  but  a  very 
few  minutes  before  jumping  into  a  han- 
som and  rattling  away  to  the  north.  A 
part  of  his  waiting,  indeed,  consisted  of 
a  fidgety  walk  up  Bond  Street,  during 
which  he  looked  at  his  watch  three  or 
four  times  while  he  paused  at  shop  win- 
dows for  fear  of  being  a  little  early.  In 
the  cab,  as  he  rolled  along,  after  having 
given  an  address  —  Balaklava  Place,  St. 
John's  Wood  —  the  fear  that  he  should 
be  too  early  took,  curiously,  at  moments, 
the  form  of  a  fear  that  he  should  be 
too  late :  a  symbol  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  which  his  spirit  at  present  was  full. 
Peter  Sherringham  was  nervous,  too 
nervous  for  a  diplomatist,  and  haunted 
with  inclinations,  and  indeed  with  pur- 
poses, which  contradicted  each  other. 
He  wanted  to  be  out  of  it  and  yet  he 
dreaded  not  to  be  in  it,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  the  sense  of  exclusion 
made  him  sore.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  not  unconscious  of  the  impulse  to 
stop  his  cab  and  make  it  turn  round 
and  drive  due  south.  He  saw  himself 
launched  in  the  fact  while  he  sat  moral- 
ly ensconced  in  the  theory,  and  he  had 
the  intelligence  to  perceive  how  little 
these  two  faces  of  the  same  idea  had 
in  common.  However,  as  the  sense  of 
movement  encouraged  him  to  reflect, 
theory  was  a  poor  affair  if  it  remained 
mere  inaction.  Yet  from  the  moment  it 
turned  to  action  it  manifestly  could  only 
be  the  particular  action  in  which  he  was 
engaged ;  so  that  he  was  in  the  absurd 
position  of  thinking  his  behavior  more 
complete  for  the  reason  that  it  was  di- 
rectly opposed  to  his  intentions. 

He  had  kept  away  from  London  ever 
since  Miriam  Rooth  came  over ;  resist- 
ing curiosity,  sympathy,  importunate 
haunting  passion,  and  considering  that 
his  resistance,  founded,  to  be  salutary, 
on  a  general  scheme  of  life,  was  the 
greatest  success  he  had  yet  achieved. 
He  was  deeply  occupied  with  plucking 
up  the  feeling  that  attached  him  to  her, 
and  he  had  already,  by  various  little 


ingenuities,  loosened  some  of  its  roots. 
He  suffered  her  to  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage  without  the  com- 
fort of  his  voice  or  the  applause  of  his 
hand  ;  saying  to  himself  that  the  man 
who  could  do  the  more  could  do  the  less, 
and  that  such  an  act  of  fortitude  was  a 
proof  he  should  keep  straight.  It  was 
not  exactly  keeping  straight  to  run  over 
to  London  three  months  later,  and,  the 
hour  he  arrived,  scramble  off  to  Bala- 
klava Place  ;  but,  after  all,  he  pretended 
only  to  be  human,  and  aimed,  in  beha- 
vior, only  at  the  heroic,  not  at  the  mon- 
strous. The  highest  heroism  was  half 
tact.  He  had  not  written  to  Miriam 
that  he  was  coming  to  England  and 
would  call  upon  her  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  because  it  was  his  secret 
pride  that  he  had  ceased  to  correspond 
with  her.  Sherringham  took  his  pru- 
dence where  he  could  find  it,  and  in  do- 
ing so  was  rather  like  a  drunkard  who 
should  flatter  himself  that  he  had  for- 
sworn liquor  because  he  did  n't  touch 
lemonade. 

It  is  an  example  of  how  much  he  was 
drawn  in  different  directions  at  once 
that  when,  on  reaching  Balaklava  Place, 
and  alighting  at  the  door  of  a  small 
much-ivied  house  which  resembled  a 
gate-lodge  bereft  of  its  park,  he  learned 
that  Miss  Rooth  had  only  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  quitted  the  spot  with  her 
mother  (they  had  gone  to  the  theatre,  to 
a  rehearsal,  said  the  maid  who  answered 
the  bell  he  had  set  tinkling  behind  a 
dingy  plastered  wall)  —  when  at  the  end 
of  his  pilgrimage  he  was  greeted  by  a 
disappointment  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self relieved  and,  for  the  moment,  even 
saved.  Providence  was  after  all  taking 
care  of  him,  and  he  submitted  to  Provi- 
dence. He  would  still  be  watched  over, 
doubtless,  even  if  he  should  follow  the 
two  ladies  to  the  theatre,  send  in  his 
card,  and  obtain  admission  to  the  histri- 
onic workshop.  All  his  old  technical 
interest  in  the  girl's  development  flamed 
up  again,  and  he  wondered  what  she 
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was  rehearsing,  what  she  was  to  do  next. 
He  got  back  into  his  hansom  and  drove 
down  the  Edgware  Road.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  Marble  Arch  he  had 
changed  his  mind  again  —  he  had  de- 
termined to  let  Miriam  alone  for  that 
day.  The  day  would  be  over  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  (he  hardly  played 
fair),  and  then  he  should  consider  him- 
self free.  Instead  of  going  to  the  thea- 
tre he  drove  to  a  shop  in  Bond  Street, 
to  take  a  place  for  the  play.  On  first 
coming  out  he  had  tried,  at  one  of  those 
establishments  strangely  denominated 
"  libraries,"  to  get  a  stall,  but  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  applied  were  unable  to 
accommodate  him  —  they  had  not  a  sin- 
gle seat  left.  His  second  attempt,  at 
another  "  library,"  was  more  successful ; 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  stall,  but  by 
a  miracle  he  might  have  a  box.  There 
was  a  certain  wantonness  in  paying  for 
a  box  to  see  a  play  on  which  he  had 
already  expended  four  hundred  pounds  ; 
but  while  he  was  mentally  measuring 
this  abyss  an  idea  came  into  his  head 
which  flushed  the  extravagance  with  a 
slight  rose-tint. 

Peter  came  out  of  the  shop  with  the 
voucher  for  the  box  in  his  pocket,  turned 
into  Piccadilly,  noted  that  the  day  was 
growing  warm  and  fine,  felt  glad  that  this 
time  he  had  no  business,  unless  it  were 
business  to  leave  a  card  or  two  on  offi- 
cial people,  and  asked  himself  where  he 
should  go  if  he  did  n't  go  after  Miriam. 
Then  it  was  that  it  struck  him  as  most 
acutely  desirable,  and  even  most  impor- 
tant, that  he  should  see  Nick  Dormer's 
portrait  of  her.  He  wondered  which 
would  be  the  natural  place  at  that  hour 
of  the  day  to  look  for  the  artist.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  perhaps  the 
nearest  one,  but  Nick,  incongruous  as 
his  proceedings  certainly  were,  probably 
did  n't  keep  the  picture  there ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  not  generally  character- 
istic of  him  to  be  in  the  nearest  place. 
The  end  of  Peter's  debate  was  that  he 
again  entered  a  hansom  and  drove  to 


Calcutta  Gardens.  The  hour  was  early 
for  calling,  but  cousins  with  whom  one's 
intercourse  was  mainly  conducted  by 
chaff  would  accept  it  as  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  that  method.  And  if  Julia 
wanted  him  to  be  nice  to  Biddy  (which 
was  exactly,  though  with  a  different 
view,  what  he  wanted  himself),  what 
could  be  nicer  than  to  pay  his  visit  to 
Lady  Agnes  (he  would  have,  in  decency, 
to  go  to  see  her  some  time),  at  a  friend- 
ly, fraternizing  hour,  when  they  would 
all  be  likely  to  be  at  home  ? 

Unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  they 
were  not  at  home,  and  Peter  was  re- 
duced to  conversation  with  the  butler, 
who  was,  however,  more  luckily,  an  old 
friend.  Her  ladyship  and  Miss  Dormer 
were  absent  from  town,  paying  a  visit ; 
and  Mr.  Dormer  was  also  away,  or  was 
on  the  point  of  going  away  for  the  day. 
Miss  Bridget  was  in  London,  but  was 
out :  Peter's  informant  mentioned  with 
earnest  vagueness  that  he  thought  she 
had  gone  somewhere  to  take  a  lesson. 
On  Peter's  asking  what  sort  of  lesson 
he  meant,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  I  think  —  a 
—  the  —  a  —  sculpture,  you  know,  sir." 
Peter  knew,  but  Biddy's  lesson  in  "a  — 
sculpture  "  (it  sounded,  on  the  butler's 
lips,  like  a  fashionable  new  art)  struck 
him  a  little  as  a  mockery  of  the  benev- 
olent spirit  in  which  he  had  come-  to 
look  her  up.  The  man  had  an  air  of 
participating  respectfully  in  his  disap- 
pointment, and,  to  make  up  for  it,  added 
that  he  might  perhaps  find  Mr.  Dormer 
at  his  other  address.  He  had  gone  out 
early,  and  had  directed  his  servant  to 
come  to  Rosedale  Road  in  an  hour  or 
two  with  a  portmanteau  ;  he  was  going 
down  to  Beauclere  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Carteret  being  ill  —  perhaps 
Mr.  Sherringham  did  n't  know  it.  Per- 
haps, too,  Mr.  Sherringham  would  catch 
him  in  Rosedale  Road  before  he  took 
his  train  —  he  was  to  have  been  busy 
there  for  an  hour.  This  was  worth  try- 
ing, and  Peter  immediately  drove  to 
Rosedale  Road ;  where,  in  answer  to  his 
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ring,  the    door  was    opened  to  him  by 
Biddy  Dormer. 

XXIX. 

When  Biddy  saw  him  her  cheek  ex- 
hibited the  prettiest  pleased,  surprised 
red  that  he  had  ever  observed  there, 
though  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  its 
fluctuations,  and  she  stood  still,  smiling 
at  him  with  the  outer  dazzle  in  her  eyes, 
making  no  motion  for  him  to  enter. 
She  only  said,  "  Oh,  Peter  !  "  And  then, 
"I'm  all  alone." 

"  So  much  the  better,  dear  Biddy.  Is 
that  any  reason  I  should  n't  come  in  ?  " 

"  Dear,  no  —  do  come  in.  You  've 
just  missed  Nick ;  he  has  gone  to  the 
country  —  half  an  hour  ago."  She  had 
on  a  large  apron,  and  in  her  hand  she 
carried  a  small  stick,  besmeared,  as  his 
quick  eye  saw,  with  modeling-clay.  She 
dropped  the  door  and  fled  back  before 
him  into  the  studio,  where,  when  he  fol- 
lowed her,  she  was  in  the  act  of  fling- 
ing a  cloth  over  a  rough  head,  in  clay, 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was 
supported  on  a  high  wooden  stand.  The 
effort  to  hide  what  she  had  been  doing 
before  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  made 
her  redder  still,  and  led  to  her  smiling 
more,  to  her  laughing  with  a  charming 
confusion  of  shyness  and  gladness.  She 
rubbed  her  hands  on  her  apron,  she 
pulled  it  off,  she  looked  delightfully 
awkward,  not  meeting  Peter's  eye,  and 
she  said  :  "  I  'm  just  scraping  here  a  lit- 
tle —  you  must  n't  mind  me.  What  I 
do  is  awful,  you  know.  Peter,  please 
don't  look.  I  've  been  coming  here  late- 
ly to  make  my  little  mess,  because  mam- 
ma does  n't  particularly  like  it  at  home. 
I  've  had  a  lesson  from  a  lady  who  ex- 
hibits ;  but  you  would  n't  suppose  it,  to 
see  what  I  do.  Nick  's  so  kind  ;  he  lets 
me  come  here  ;  he  uses  the  studio  so  lit- 
tle ;  I  do  what  I  please.  What  a  pity 
he  's  gone  —  he  would  have  been  so  glad. 
I'm  really  alone — I  hope  you  don't 
mind.  Peter,  please  don't  look." 


Peter  was  not  bent  upon  looking  ;  his 
eyes  had  occupation  enough  in  Biddy's 
own  agreeable  aspect,  which  was  full 
of  an  unusual  element  of  domestication 
and  responsibility.  Though  she  had 
taken  possession,  by  exception,  of  her 
brother's  quarters,  she  struck  her  visitor 
as  more  at  home  and  more  herself  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  been,  to  his  vision,  so  sep- 
arate from  her  mother  and  sister.  She 
seemed  to  know  this  herself,  and  to  be  a 
tittle  frightened  by  it  —  just  enough  to 
make  him  wish  to  be  reassuring.  At  the 
same  time,  Peter  also,  on  this  occasion, 
found  himself  touched  with  diffidence, 
especially  after  he  had  gone  back  and 
closed  the  door  and  settled  down  to  a 
regular  visit ;  for  he  became  acutely 
conscious  of  what  Julia  had  said  to  him 
in  Paris,  and  was  unable  to  rid  himself 
of  the  suspicion  that  it  had  been  said 
with  Biddy's  knowledge.  It  was  not 
that  he  supposed  his  sister  had  told  the 
girl  that  she  meant  to  do  what  she  could 
to  make  him  propose  to  her  :  that  would 
have  been  cruel  to  her  (if  she  liked  him 
enough  to  consent),  in  Julia's  uncertain- 
ty. But  Biddy  participated  by  imagi- 
nation, by  divination,  by  a  clever  girl's 
secret  tremulous  instincts,  in  her  good 
friend's  views  about  her,  and  this  prob- 
ability constituted,  for  Sherringham,  a 
sort  of  embarrassing  publicity.  He  had 
impressions,  possibly  gross  and  unjust, 
in  regard  to  the  way  women  move  con- 
stantly together  amid  such  considera- 
tions, and  subtly  intercommunicate,  when 
they  do  not  still  more  subtly  dissemble, 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  which  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex  form  the  subject.  There- 
fore poor  Biddy  would  know  that  if  she 
failed  to  strike  him  in  the  right  light  it 
would  not  be  for  want  of  his  attention 
having  been  called  to  her  claims.  She 
would  have  been  tacitly  rejected,  virtu- 
ally condemned.  Peter  could  not,  with- 
out a  slight  sense  of  fatuity,  endeavor  to 
make  up  for  this  to  her  by  kindness  ;  he 
was  aware  that  if  any  one  knew  it  a 
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man  would  be  ridiculous  who  should 
take  so  much  as  that  for  granted.  But 
no  one  would  know  it ;  oddly  enough,  in 
this  calculation  of  security  he  left  Biddy 
herself  out.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  she  might  have  a  secret  small  irony 
to  spare  for  his  ingenious  and  magnani- 
mous impulse  to  show  her  how  much  he 
liked  her  in  order  to  make  her  forgive 
him  for  not  liking  her  more.  This  mag- 
nanimity, at  any  rate,  colored  the  whole 
of  Sherringham's  visit  to  Rosedale  Road, 
the  whole  of  the  pleasant,  prolonged  chat 
that  kept  him  there  for  more  than  an 
hour.  He  begged  the  girl  to  go  on  with 
her  work,  not  to  let  him  interrupt  it ; 
and  she  obliged  him  at  last,  taking  the 
cloth  off  the  lump  of  clay,  and  giving 
him  a  chance  to  be  delightful  by  guess- 
ing that  the  shapeless  mass  was  intend- 
ed, or  would  be  intended  after  a  while, 
for  Nick.  He  saw  that  she  was  more 
comfortable  when  she  began  to  smooth 
it  and  scrape  it  with  her  little  stick 
again,  to  manipulate  it  with  an  ineffec- 
tual air  of  knowing  how  ;  for  this  gave 
her  something  to  do,  relieved  her  ner- 
vousness, and  permitted  her  to  turn 
away  from  him  when  she  talked. 

Peter  walked  about  the  room  and  sat 
down ;  got  up  and  looked  at  Nick's 
things ;  watched  her  at  moments  in  si- 
lence (which  made  her  always  say,  in  a 
minute,  that  he  was  not  to  look  at  her 
so,  or  she  could  do  nothing)  ;  observed 
how  her  position,  before  her  high  stand, 
her  lifted  arms,  her  turns  of  the  head, 
considering  her  work  this  way  and  that, 
all  helped  her  to  be  pretty.  She  repeat- 
ed again  and  again  that  it  was  an  im- 
mense pity  about  Nick,  till  he  was  obliged 
to  say  he  did  n't  care  a  straw  for  Nick  ; 
he  was  perfectly  content  with  the  com- 
pany he  found.  This  was  not  the  sort 
of  thing  he  thought  it  right,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  say ;  but  then  even 
the  circumstances  did  not  require  him 
to  pretend  he  liked  her  less  than  he  did. 
After  all,  she  was  his  cousin  ;  she  would 
cease  to  be  so  if  she  should  become  his 


wife  ;  but  one  advantage  of  her  not  en- 
tering into  that  relation  was  precisely 
that  she  would  remain  his  cousin.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  find  a  young,  bright, 
slim,  rose-colored  kinswoman  all  ready 
to  recognize  consanguinity  when  one 
came  back  from  cousinless  foreign  lands. 
Peter  talked  about  family  matters ;  he 
did  n't  know,  in  his  exile,  where  no  one 
took  an  interest  in  them,  what  a  fund  of 
latent  curiosity  about  them  was  in  him. 
It  was  in  him  to  gossip  about  them,  and 
to  enjoy  the  sense  that  he  and  Biddy 
had  indefeasible  properties  in  common 
—  ever  so  many  things  as  to  which  they 
would  understand  each  other  a  demi- 
mot.  He  smoked  a  cigarette,  because 
she  begged  him  to,  said  that  people  al- 
ways smoked  in  studios  —  it  made  her 
feel  so  much  more  like  an  artist.  She 
apologized  for  the  badness  of  her  work 
on  the  ground  that  Nick  was  so  busy  he 
could  scarcely  ever  give  her  a  sitting ; 
so  that  she  had  to  do  the  head  from 
photographs  and  occasional  glimpses. 
They  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  in  an 
hour  that  morning,  but  news  had  sud- 
denly come  that  Mr.  Carteret  was  worse, 
and  Nick  had  hurried  down  to  Beauclere. 
Mr.  Carteret  was  very  ill,  poor  old  dear, 
and  Nick  and  he  were  immense  friends. 
Nick  had  always  been  charming  to  him. 
Peter  and  Biddy  took  the  concerns  of 
the  houses  of  Dormer  and  Sherringham 
in  order,  and  the  young  man  felt,  after 
a  little,  as  if  they  were  as  wise  as  a 
French  conseil  defamille,  settling  what 
was  best  for  every  one.  He  heard  all 
about  Lady  Agnes,  and  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  detail  of  her  existence 
that  he  had  not  supposed  himself  to  pos- 
sess, though  indeed  Biddy  threw  out  in- 
timations which  excited  his  curiosity, 
presenting  her  mother  in  a  light  that 
might  call  upon  his  sympathy. 

"  I  don't  think  she  has  been  very 
happy  or  very  pleased,  of  late,"  the  girl 
said.  "  I  think  she  has  had  some  dis- 
appointments, poor  dear  mamma ;  and 
Grace  has  made  her  go  out  of  town  for 
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three  or  four  days,  for  a  little  change. 
They  have  gone  down  to  see  an  old 
Lady  St.  Dunstans,  who  never  comes  to 
London  now,  and  who,  you  know  — 
she  's  tremendously  old  —  was  papa's 
godmother.  It 's  not  very  lively  for 
Grace,  but  Grace  is  such  a  dear  she  '11 
do  anything  for  mamma.  Mamma  will 
go  anywhere  to  see  people  she  can  talk 
with  about  papa." 

Biddy  added,  in  reply  to  a  further  in- 
quiry from  Peter,  that  what  her  mother 
was  disappointed  about  was — well, 
themselves,  her  children  and  all  their 
affairs  ;  and  she  explained  that  Lady 
Agnes  wanted  all  kinds  of  things  for 
them  that  did  n't  come  to  them,  that 
they  did  n't  get  or  seem  likely  to  get,  so 
that  their  life  appeared  altogether  a  fail- 
ure. She  wanted  a  great  deal,  Biddy 
admitted  ;  she  really  wanted  everything, 
and  she  had  thought  in  her  happier 
days  that  everything  was  to  be  hers. 
She  loved  them  all  so  much,  and  then 
she  was  proud :  she  could  n't  get  over 
the  thought  of  their  not  being  success- 
ful. Sherringham  was  unwilling  to 
press,  at  this  point,  for  he  suspected  one 
of  the  things  that  Lady  Agnes  wanted ; 
but  Biddy  relieved  him  a  little  by  say- 
ing that  one  of  these  things  was  that 
Grace  should  get  married. 

"  That 's  too  unselfish  of  her,"  re- 
joined Peter,  who  did  n't  care  for  Grace. 
"  Cousin  Agnes  ought  to  keep  her  near 
her  always,  if  Grace  is  so  obliging  and 
devoted." 

"  Oh,  mamma  would  give  up  anything 
of  that  sort  for  our  good  ;  she  would 
n't  sacrifice  us  that  way  !  "  Biddy  ex- 
claimed. "  Besides,  I  'm  the  one  to 
stay  with  mamma ;  not  that  I  can  man- 
age and  look  after  her  and  do  every- 
thing so  well  as  Grace.  But,  you  know, 
I  want  to,"  said  Biddy,  with  a  liquid 
note  in  her  voice,  giving  her  lump  of 
clay  a  little  stab. 

"  But  does  n't  your  mother  want  the 
rest  of  you  to  get  married  —  Percival 
and  Nick  and  you  ?  "  Peter  asked. 


'•  Oh,  she  has  given  up  Percy.  I 
don't  suppose  she  thinks  it  would  do. 
Dear  Nick,  of  course  —  that 's  just  what 
she  does  want." 

Sherringham  hesitated.  "  And  you, 
Biddy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  ;  but  that  does  n't 
signify  —  I  never  shall." 

Peter  got  up,  at  this  ;  the  tone  of  it 
set  him  in  motion,  and  he  took  a  turn 
round  the  room.  He  said  something  to 
her  about  her  being  too  proud  ;  to  which 
she  replied  that  that  was  the  only  thing 
for  a  girl  to  be,  to  get  on. 

u  What  do  you  mean  by  getting  on  ?  " 
Peter  demanded,  stopping,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  studio. 

"  I  mean  crying  one's  eyes  out !  " 
Biddy  unexpectedly  exclaimed  ;  but  she 
drowned  the  effect  of  this  pathetic  para- 
dox in  a  foolish  laugh  and  in  the  quick 
declaration,  "  Of  course  it 's  about  Nick 
that  poor  mother 's  really  broken- 
hearted." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Nick?" 
Sherringham  asked,  diplomatically. 

"  Oh,  Peter,  what 's  the  matter  with 
Julia  ? "  Biddy  quavered,  softly,  back 
to  him,  with  eyes  suddenly  frank  and 
mournful.  "  I  dare  say  you  know  what 
we  all  hoped  —  what  we  all  supposed, 
from  what  they  told  us.  And  now  they 
won't !  "  said  Biddy. 

"  Yes,  Biddy,  I  know.  I  had  the 
brightest  prospect  of  becoming  your 
brother  -  in  -  law  :  would  n't  that  have 
been  it  —  or  something  like  that  ?  But 
it  is  indeed  visibly  clouded.  What 's 
the  matter  with  them  ?  May  I  have 
another  cigarette  ?  "  Peter  came  back 
to  the  wide,  cushioned  bench  where  he 
had  been  lounging  :  this  was  the  way 
they  took  up  the  subject  he  wanted  most 
to  look  into.  "  Don't  they  know  how 
to  love  ?  "  he  went  on,  as  he  seated  him- 
self again. 

"  It  seems  a  kind  of  fatality  !  "  sighed 
Biddy. 

Peter  said  nothing  for  some  moments, 
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at  the  end  of  which  he  inquired  whether 
his  companion  were  to  be  quite  alone 
during  her  mother's  absence.  She  re- 
plied that  her  mother  was  very  droll 
about  that  —  she  would  never  leave  her 
alone ;  she  thought  something  dreadful 
would  happen  to  her.  She  had  there- 
fore arranged  that  Florence  Tressilian 
should  come  and  stay  in  Calcutta  Gar- 
dens for  the  next  few  days,  to  look  after 
her  and  see  she  did  no  wrong.  Peter 
asked  who  Florence  Tressilian  might  be  ; 
he  greatly  hoped,  for  the  success  of 
Lady  Agnes's  precautions,  that  she  was 
not  a  flighty  young  genius  like  Biddy. 
She  was  described  to  him  as  tremen- 
dously nice  and  tremendously  clever,  but 
also  tremendously  old  and  tremendously 
safe  ;  with  the  addition  that  Biddy  was 
tremendously  fond  of  her,  and  that  while 
she  remained  in  Calcutta  Gardens  they 
expected  to  enjoy  themselves  tremen- 
dously. She  was  to  come  that  afternoon, 
before  dinner. 

"  And  are  you  to  dine  at  home  ? " 
said  Peter. 

"  Certainly  ;  where  else  ?  " 

"  And  just  you  two,  alone  ?  Do  you 
call  that  enjoying  yourselves  tremen- 
dously?" 

"  It  will  do  for  me.  No  doubt  I 
ought  n't,  in  modesty,  to  speak  for  poor 
Florence." 

"  It  is  n't  fair  to  her  ;  you  ought  to 
invite  some  one  to  meet  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  you,  Peter  ? "  the 
girl  asked,  turning  to  him  quickly,  with 
a  look  that  vanished  the  instant  he 
caught  it. 

"  Try  me  ;  I  '11  come  like  a  shot." 

"  That 's  kind,"  said  Biddy,  dropping 
her  hands  and  now  resting  her  eyes  on 
him  gratefully.  She  remained  in  this 
position  a  moment,  as  if  she  were  under 
a  charm ;  then  she  jerked  herself  back 
to  her  work  with  the  remark,  "  Florence 
will  like  that  immensely." 

"  I  'm  delighted  to  please  Florence, 
your  description  of  her  is  so  attractive," 
Sherringham  laughed.  And  when  the 
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girl  asked  him  if  he  minded  if  there 
were  not  a  great  feast,  because  when 
her  mother  went  away  she  allowed  her 
a  fixed  amount  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and,  as  he  might  imagine,  it  was  n't 
millions  —  when  Biddy,  with  the  frank- 
ness of  their  pleasant  kinship  touched 
anxiously  on  this  economical  point  (il- 
lustrating, as  Peter  saw,  the  lucidity 
with  which  Lady  Agnes  had  had,  in 
her  old  age,  to  learn  to  recognize  the 
occasions  when  she  could  be  convenient- 
ly frugal),  he  answered  that  the  shortest 
dinners  were  the  best,  especially  when 
one  was  going  to  the  theatre.  That  was 
his  case  to-night,  and  did  Biddy  think 
he  might  look  to  Miss  Tressilian  to  go 
with  him  ?  They  would  have  to  dine 
early  ;  he  wanted  not  to  miss  a  moment. 

"  The  theatre  —  Miss  Tressilian  ?  " 
Biddy  stared,  interrupted  and  in  sus- 
pense again. 

"  Would  it  incommode  you  very  much 
to  dine  say  at  7.15,  and  accept  a  place 
in  pay  box  ?  The  finger  of  Providence 
was  in  it,  when  I  took  a  box  an  hour 
ago.  I  particularly  like  your  being 
free  to  go —  if  you  are  free." 

Biddy  became  fairly  confused  with 
pleasure.  "  Dear  Peter,  how  good  you 
are !  They  '11  have  it  at  any  hour. 
Florence  will  be  so  glad." 

"And  has  Florence  seen  Miss  Rooth?  " 

"  Miss  Rooth  ?  "  the  girl  repeated,  red- 
der than  before.  He  perceived  in  a 
moment  that  she  had  heard  that  he  had 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
that  young  lady.  It  was  as  if  she  were 
conscious  that  he  would  be  conscious  in 
speaking  of  her,  and  there  was  a  sweet- 
ness in  her  allowance  for  him  on  that 
score.  But  Biddy  was  more  confused 
for  him  than  he  was  for  himself.  He 
guessed  in  a  moment  how  much  she 
had  thought  over  what  she  had  heard ; 
this  was  indicated  by  her  saying  vague- 
ly, "  No,  no,  I  've  not  seen  her."  Then 
she  became  aware  that  she  was  answer- 
ing a  question  he  had  not  asked  her, 
and  she  went  on :  "  We  shall  be  too  de- 
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lighted.  I  saw  her  —  perhaps  you  re- 
member —  in  your  rooms  in  Paris.  I 
thought  her  so  wonderful  then  !  Every 
one  is  talking  of  her  here.  But  we 
don't  go  to  the  theatre  much,  you  know  ; 
we  don't  have  boxes  offered  us  except 
when  you  come.  Poor  Nick  is  too  much 
taken  up  in  the  evening.  I  've  wanted 
awfully  to  see  her.  They  say  she 's 
magnificent." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Peter.  "I 
have  n't  seen  her." 

"  You  have  n't  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Never,  Biddy.  I  mean  on  the  stage. 
In  private,  often  —  yes,"  Sherringham 
added,  conscientiously. 

"  Oh  !  "  Biddy  exclaimed,  bending 
her  face  on  Nick's  bust  again.  She 
asked  him  no  question  about  the  new 
star,  and  he  offered  her  no  further  in- 
formation. There  were  things  in  his 
mind  'hat  pulled  him  different  ways,  so 
that  .  >r  some  minutes  silence  was  the 
result  of  the  conflict.  At  last  he  said, 
after  an  hesitation  caused  by  the  possi- 
bility that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
he  had  lately  elicited  from  Julia,  though 
it  was  more  probable  she  might  have 
learned  it  from  the  same  source  — 

"  Am  I  perhaps  indiscreet  in  alluding 
to  the  circumstance  that  Nick  has  been 
painting  Miss  Rooth's  portrait  ?  " 

"You  are  not  indiscreet  in  alluding 
to  it  to  me,  because  I  know  it." 

"  Then  there  's  no  secret  nor  mystery 
about  it  ?  " 

Biddy  considered  a  moment.  "  I  don't 
think  mamma  knows  it." 

"  You  mean  you  have  been  keeping  it 
from  her  because  she  would  n't  like  it  ?  " 

"  We  are  afraid  she  may  think  that 
papa  would  n't  have  liked  it." 

This  was  said  with  an  absence  of  hu- 
mor, which  for  an  instant  moved  Sher- 
ringham to  mirth  ;  but  he  quickly  recov- 
ered himself,  repenting  of  any  apparent 
failure  of  respect  to  the  high  memory 
of  his  late  celebrated  relative.  He 
rejoined  quickly,  but  rather  vaguely, 
"  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  that  great  man's 


ideas  ;  "  and  then  he  went  on,  "  May  I 
ask  if  you  know  it,  the  fact  that  we 
are  talking  of,  through  Julia  or  through 
Nick  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  from  both  of  them." 

"  Then,  if  you  are  in  their  confidence, 
may  I  further  ask  whether  this  under- 
taking of  Nick's  is  the  reason  why 
things  seem  to  be  at  an  end  between 
them  ?  " 

"Oh,  I 'don't  think  she  likes  it,"  re- 
turned Biddy. 

"  Is  n't  it  good  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  the  picture  —  she 
has  n't  seen  it ;  but  his  having  done  it." 

"  Does  she  dislike  it  so  much  that 
that 's  why  she  won't  marry  him  ?  " 

Biddy  gave  up  her  work,  moving 
away  from  it  to  look  at  it.  She  came 
and  sat  down  on  the  long  bench  on 
which  Sherringham  had  placed  himself. 
Then  she  broke  out,  "  Oh,  Peter,  it 's  a 
great  trouble  —  it 's  a  very  great  trouble ; 
and  I  can't  tell  you,  for  I  don't  under- 
stand it." 

"  If  I  ask  you,  it 's  not  to  pry  into 
what  does  n't  concern  me ;  but  Julia  is 
my  sister,  and  I  can't,  after  all,  help 
taking  some  interest  in  her  life.  But 
she  tells  me  very  little.  She  doesn't 
think  me  worthy." 

"  Ah,  poor  Julia  !  "  Biddy  murmured, 
defensively.  Her  tone  recalled  to  him 
that  Julia  had  thought  him  worthy  to 
unite  himself  to  Bridget  Dormer,  and 
inevitably  betrayed  that  the  girl  was 
thinking  of  that  also.  While  they  both 
thought  of  it  they  sat  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

"  Nick,  I  'm  sure,  does  n't  treat  you 
that  way  ;  I  'm  sure  he  confides  in  you  ; 
he  talks  to  you  about  his  occupations, 
his  ambitions,"  Peter  continued.  "  And 
you  understand  him,  you  enter  into 
them,  you  are  nice  to  him,  you  help 
him." 

"  Oh,  Nick's  life  —  it 's  very  dear  to 
me,"  said  Biddy. 

"  That  must  be  jolly  for  him." 

"  It  makes  me  very  happy." 
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Peter  uttered  a  low,  ambiguous  groan ; 
then  he  exclaimed,  with  irritation, "  What 
the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  them,  then  ? 
Why  can't  they  hit  it  off,  and  be  quiet 
and  rational,  and  do  what  every  one 
wants  them  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Peter,  it 's  awfully  complicated," 
said  Biddy,  with  sagacity. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Nick  's  in  love 
with  her  ?  " 

"  In  love  with  Julia  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  with  Miriam  Rooth." 

Biddy  shook  her  head  slowly ;  then 
with  a  smile  which  struck  him  as  one 
of  the  sweetest  things  he  had  ever  seen 
(it  conveyed,  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
prospects,  such  a  shy,  generous  little 
mercy  of  reassurance),  "He  isn't,  Pe- 
ter," she  declared.  "  Julia  thinks  it 's 
trifling  —  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  she 
added.  "  She  wants  him  to  go  in  for 
different  honors." 

"  Julia 's  the  oddest  woman.  I  thought 
she  loved  him,"  Sherringham  remarked. 
"  And  when  you  love  a  person  "  —  He 
continued  to  reflect,  leaving  his  sentence 
impatiently  unfinished,  while  Biddy,  with 
lowered  eyes,  sat  waiting  (it  interested 
her)  to  hear  what  you  did  in  that  case. 
"  I  can't  conceive  her  giving  him  up. 
He  has  great  ability,  besides  being  such 
a  good  fellow." 

"  It 's  for  his  happiness,  Peter  —  that 's 
the  way  she  reasons,"  Biddy  explained. 
"  She  does  it  for  an  idea ;  she  has  told 
me  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  I  see  the 
way  she  feels." 

"  You  try  to,  Biddy,  because  you  are 
such  a  dear  good-natured  girl,  but  I 
don't  believe  you  do  in  the  least.  It 's 
too  little  the  way  you  yourself  would 
feel.  Julia's  idea,  as  you  call  it,  must 
be  curious." 

"  Well,  it  is,  Peter,"  Biddy  mournfully 
admitted.  "  She  won't  risk  not  coming 
out  at  the  top." 

"  At  the  top  of  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  everything."  Biddy's  tone 
showed  a  trace  of  awe  of  such  high 


"  Surely  one  's  at  the  top  of  every- 
thing when  one  's  in  love." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  "  Sherringham 
demanded. 

"  I  have  never  been  in  love,  and  I 
never  shall  be." 

"  You  're  as  perverse,  in  your  way, 
as  Julia.  But  I  confess  I  don't  under- 
stand Nick's  attitude  any  better.  He 
seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  neither 
fish  nor  flesh." 

"Oh,  his  attitude  is  very  noble,  Pe- 
ter; his  state  of  mind  is  wonderfully 
interesting,"  Biddy  pleaded.  "  Surely 
you  must  be  in  favor  of  art,"  she  said. 

Sherringham  looked  at  her  a  moment. 
"  Dear  Biddy,  your  little  digs  are  as 
soft  as  zephyrs." 

She  colored,  but  she  protested.  "  My 
little  digs  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are 
you  not  in  favor  of  art  ?  " 

"The  question  is  delightfully  simple. 
I  don't  know  what  you  're  talking  about. 
Everything  has  its  place.  A  parliamen- 
tary life  scarcely  seems  to  me  the  situa- 
tion for  portrait-painting." 

"  That 's  just  what  Nick  says." 

"You  talk  of  it  together  a  great 
deal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Nick  is  very  good  to  me." 

"  Clever  Nick !  And  what  do  you 
advise  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  to  do  something." 

"That's  valuable,"  Peter  laughed. 
"  Not  to  give  up  his  sweetheart  for  the 
sake  of  a  paint-pot,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Never,  never,  Peter !  It 's  not  a 
question  of  his  giving  up,  for  Julia  has 
herself  drawn  back.  I  think  she  never 
really  felt  safe  ;  she  loved  him,  but  she 
was  afraid  of  him.  Now  she  is  only 
afraid  —  she  has  lost  the  confidence  she 
tried  to  have.  Nick  has  tried  to  hold 
her,  but  she  has  jerked  herself  away. 
Do  you  know  what  she  said  to  me  ? 
She  said,  '  My  confidence  has  gone  for- 
ever.' " 

"  I  did  n't  know  she  was  such  a 
prig !  "  Sherringham  exclaimed.  "  They 
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are  queer  people,  verily,  with  water  in 
their  veins  instead  of  blood.  You  and 
I  would  n't  be  like  that,  should  we  ? 
though  you  have  taken  up  such  a  dis- 
couraging position,  about  caring  for  a 
fellow." 

"  I  care  for  art,"  poor  Biddy  re- 
turned. 

"  You  do,  to  some  purpose,"  said  Pe- 
ter, glancing  at  the  bust. 

"To  that  of  making  you  laugh  at 
me." 

"  Would  you  give  a  good  man  up  for 
that  ?  " 

"  A  good  man  ?     What  man  ?  " 

"  Well,  say  me  —  if  I  wanted  to 
marry  you." 

Biddy  hesitated  a  little.  "  Of  course 
I  would,  in  a  moment.  At  any  rate, 
I  'd  give  up  the  House  of  Commons. 
That 's  what  Nick  's  going  to  do  now  — 
only  you  must  n't  tell  any  one." 

Sherringham  stared.  "  He  's  going 
to  chuck  up  his  seat  ?  " 

"  I  think  his  mind  is  made  up  to  it. 
He  has  talked  me  over  —  we  have  had 
some  deep  discussions.  Yes,  I  'm.  on 
the  side  of  art !  "  said  Biddy,  ardently. 

"  Do  you  mean  in  order  to  paint  — 
to  paint  Miss  Rooth  ?  "  Peter  went  on. 

"  To  paint  every  one  —  that 's  what  he 
wants.  By  keeping  his  seat  he  has  n't 
kept  Julia,  and  she  was  the  thing  he 
cared  most  for,  in  public  life.  When 
he  has  got  out  of  the  whole  thing,  his 
attitude,  as  he  says,  will  be  clear.  He 
is  tremendously  interesting  about  it,  Pe- 
ter ;  he  has  talked  to  me  wonderfully ; 
he  has  won  me  over.  Mamma  is  heart- 
broken ;  telling  her  will  be  the  hardest 
part." 

"  If  she  does  n't  know,  why  is  she 
heart-broken  ?  " 

"  Oh,  at  the  marriage  not  coming  off 
—  she  knows  that.  That's  what  she 
wanted.  She  thought  it  perfection.  She 
blames  Nick  immensely.  She  thinks  he 
held  the  whole  thing  in  his  hand,  and 
that  he  has  thrown  away  a  magnificent 
opportunity." 


"  And  what  does  Nick  say  to  her  ?  " 
"  He  says,  '  Dear  old  mummy  !  '  ' 
"That's  good,"  said  Sherringham. 
"  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of 
her  when  this  other  blow  arrives,"  Bid- 
dy pursued.    "  Poor  Nick  wants  to  please 
her  —  he  does,  he   does.     But,   as    he 
says,  you  can't  please  every  one,   and 
you  must,  before  you  die,  please  yourself 
a  little." 

Peter  Sherringham  sat  looking  at  the 
floor ;  the  color  had  risen  to  his  face 
while  he  listened  to  the  girl.  Then  he 
sprang  up  and  took  another  turn  about 
the  room.  His  companion's  artless  but 
vivid  recital  had  set  his  blood  in  motion. 
He  had  taken  Nick  Dormer's  political 
prospects  very  much  for  granted,  thought 
of  them  as  definite  and  brilliant  and  se- 
ductive. To  learn  there  was  something 
for  which  he  was  ready  to  renounce 
such  honors,  and  to  recognize  the  na- 
ture of  that  bribe,  affected  Sherringham 
powerfully  and  strangely.  He  felt  as  if 
he  had  heard  the  sudden  blare  of  a 
trumpet,  and  he  felt  at  the  same  time 
as  if  he  had  received  a  sudden  slap  in 
the  face.  Nick's  bribe  was  "  art  " —  the 
strange  temptress  with  whom  he  himself 
had  been  wrestling,  and  over  whom  he 
had  finally  ventured  to  believe  that  wis- 
dom and  exercise  had  won  a  victory. 
Now  there  was  something  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  old  friend  and  playfellow 
that  made  all  his  reasonings  small. 
Nick's  unexpected  choice  acted  on  him 
as  a  reproach  and  a  challenge.  He  felt 
ashamed  at  having  placed  himself  so 
unromantically  on  his  guard,  and  rapidly 
said  to  himself  that  if  Nick  could  afford 
to  allow  so  much  for  "  art "  he  might 
surely  exhibit  some  of  the  same  confi- 
dence. There  had  never  been  the  least 
avowed  competition  between  the  cousins, 
—  their  lines  lay  too  far  apart  for  that ; 
but  nevertheless  they  rode  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  Sherringham  had  at 
present  the  sensation  of  suddenly  seeing 
Nick  Dormer  give  his  horse  the  spur, 
bound  forward  and  fly  over  a  wall.  He 
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was  put  on  his  mettle,  and  he  had  not 
to  look  long  to  spy  an  obstacle  that  he, 
too,  might  ride  at.  High  rose  his  curi- 
osity to  see  what  warrant  his  kinsman 
might  have  for  such  risks  —  how  he 
was  mounted  for  such  exploits.  He 
really  knew  little  about  Nick's  talent  — 
so  little  as  to  feel  no  right  to  exclaim, 
*'  What  an  ass  !  "  when  Biddy  gave  him 
the  news  which  only  the  existence  of 
real  talent  could  redeem  from  absurdity. 
All  his  eagerness  to  ascertain  what  Nick 
had  been  able  to  make  of  such  a  subject 
as  Miriam  Rooth  came  back  to  him ; 
though  it  was  what  mainly  had  brought 
him  to  Rosedale  Road,  he  had  forgotten 
it  in  the  happy  accident  of  his  encounter 
with  Biddy.  He  was  conscious  that  if 
the  surprise  of  a  revelation  of  power 
were  in  store  for  him  Nick  would  be 
justified  more  than  he  himself  would 
feel  reinstated  in  his  self-respect.  For 
the  courage  of  renouncing  the  forum 
for  the  studio  hovered  before  him  as 
greater  than  the  courage  of  marrying 
an  actress  whom  one  was  in  love  with ; 
the  reward,  in  the  latter  case,  was  so 
much  more  immediate.  Peter  asked 
Biddy  what  Nick  had  done  with  his 
portrait  of  Miriam.  He  had  n't  seen  it 
anywhere  in  rummaging  about  the  room. 

"  I  think  it 's  here  somewhere,  but  I 
don't  know,"  Biddy  replied,  getting  up 
and  looking  vaguely  round  her. 

"  Have  n't  you  seen  it  ?  Has  n't  he 
shown  it  to  you  ?  " 

The  girl  rested  her  eyes  on  him 
strangely  a  moment ;  then  she  turned 
them  away  from  him  with  a  mechanical 
air  of  seeking  for  the  picture.  "  I  think 
it 's  in  the  room,  put  away  with  its  face 
to  the  wall." 

"  One  of  those  dozen  canvases  with 
their  backs  to  us  ?  " 

"  One  of  those,  perhaps." 

"  Have  n't  you  tried  to  see  ?  " 

"  I  have  n't  touched  them,"  said  Bid- 
dy, coloring. 

"  Has  n't  Nick  had  it  out  to  show 
you  ?  " 


"  He  says  it 's  in  too  bad  a  state  —  it 
is  n't  finished  —  it  won't  do." 

"  And  have  n't  you  had  the  curiosity 
to  turn  it  round  for  yourself  ?  " 

The  embarrassed  look  in  poor  Biddy's 
face  deepened,  and  it  seemed  to  Sher- 
ringham  that  her  eyes  pleaded  with  him 
a  moment ;  that  there  was  a  menace  of 
tears  in  them,  a  gleam  of  anguish.  "  I 
have  had  an  idea  he  would  n't  like  it." 

Her  visitor's  own  desire,  however,  had 
become  too  lively  for  easy  forbearance. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  two  or  three  can- 
vases which  proved,  as  he  extricated 
them,  to  be  either  blank  or  covered  with 
rudimentary  forms.  "  Dear  Biddy,  are 
you  as  docile,  as  obliging,  as  that  ?  "  he 
asked,  pulling  out  something  else. 

The  inquiry  was  meant  in  familiar 
kindness,  for  Peter  was  struck,  even  to 
admiration,  with  the  girl's  having  a 
sense  of  honor  which  all  girls  have  not. 
She  must  in  this  particular  case  have 
longed  for  a  sight  of  Nick's  work  —  the 
work  which  had  brought  about  such  a 
crisis  in  his  life.  But  she  had  passed 
hours  in  his  studio,  alone,  without  per- 
mitting herself  a  stolen  peep ;  she  was 
capable  of  that  if  she  believed  it  would 
please  him.  Sherringham  liked  a  charm- 
ing girl's  being  capable  of  that  (he  had 
known  charming  girls  who  would  not 
have  been),  and  his  question  was  really 
an  expression  of  respect.  Biddy,  how- 
ever, apparently  discovered  some  light 
mockery  in  it,  and  she  broke  out,  incon- 
gruously — 

"  I  have  n't  wanted  so  much  to  see  it. 
I  don't  care  for  her  so  much  as  that." 

"  So  much  as  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  for  his  actress  —  for 
that  vulgar  creature.  I  don't  like  her !  " 
said  Biddy,  unexpectedly. 

Peter  stared.  "  I  thought  you  had  n't 
seen  her." 

"  I  saw  her  in  Paris  —  twice.  She 
was  wonderfully  clever,  but  she  didn't 
charm  me." 

Sherringham  quickly  considered,  and 
then  he  said,  benevolently,  '•  I  won't 
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inflict  the  picture  upon  you,  then  ;  we  '11 
leave  it  alone  for  the  present."  Biddy 
made  no  reply  to  this  at  first,  but  after 
a  moment  she  went  straight  over  to  the 
row  of  stacked  canvases  and  exposed 
several  of  them  to  the  light.  "  Why  did 
you  say  you  wished  to  go  to  the  theatre 
to-night  ?  "  her  companion  continued. 

Still  the  girl  was  silent ;  then  she  ex- 
claimed, with  her  back  turned  to  him 
and  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice,  while 
she  drew  forth  one  of  her  brother's 
studies  after  the  other,  "  For  the  sake 
of  your  company,  Peter !  Here  it  is,  I 
think,"  she  added,  moving  a  large  can- 
vas with  some  effort.  "No,  no,  I'll 
hold  it  for  you.  Is  that  the  light  ?  " 

She  would  not  let  him  take  it;  she 
bade  him  stand  off  and  allow  her  to 
place  it  in  the  right  position.  In  this 
position  she  carefully  presented  it,  sup- 
porting it,  at  the  proper  angle,  from  be- 
hind, and  showing  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  it.  From  the  moment  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  picture  Sherringham 
accepted  this  service  without  protest. 
Unfinished,  simplified,  and  in  some  por- 
tions merely  suggested,  it  was  strong, 
brilliant,  and  vivid,  and  had  already  the 
look  of  life  and  the  air  of  an  original 
thing.  Sherringham  was  startled,  he 
was  strangely  affected  —  he  had  no  idea 
Nick  moved  on  that  plane.  Miriam  was 
represented  in  three  quarters,  seated, 
almost  down  to  her  feet.  She  leaned 
forward,  with  one  of  her  legs  crossed 
over  the  other,  her  arms  extended  and 
foreshortened,  her  hands  locked  together 
round  her  knee.  Her  beautiful  head 
was  bent  a  little,  broodingly,  and  her 
splendid  face  seemed  to  look  down  at 
life.  She  had  a  grand  appearance  of 
being  raised  aloft,  with  a  wide  regard, 
from  a  height  of  intelligence,  for  the 
great  field  of  the  artist,  all  the  figures 
and  passions  he  may  represent.  Peter 
wondered  where  his  kinsman  had  learned 
to  paint  like  that.  He  almost  gasped 
at  the  composition  of  the  thing,  at  the 
drawing  of  the  moulded  arms.  Biddy 


Dormer  abstained  from  looking  round 
the  corner  of  the  canvas  as  she  held  it ; 
she  only  watched,  in  Peter's  eyes,  for 
his  impression  of  it.  This  she  easily 
caught,  and  he  could  see  that  she  had 
done  so  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  he 
went  to  relieve  her.  She  let  him  lift 
the  thing  out  of  her  grasp ;  he  moved 
it,  and  rested  it,  so  that  they  could  still 
see  it,  against  the  high  back  of  a  chair. 
"  It 's  tremendously  good,"  he  said. 

"  Dear,  dear  Nick,"  Biddy  murmured, 
looking  at  it  now. 

"  Poor,  poor  Julia  !  "  Sherringham 
was  moved  to  exclaim,  in  a  different 
tone.  His  companion  made  no  rejoin- 
der to  this,  and  they  stood  another  min- 
ute or  two,  side  by  side,  in  silence,  gaz- 
ing at  the  portrait.  Then  Sherringham 
took  up  his  hat  —  he  had  no  more  time, 
he  must  go.  "  Will  you  come  to-night, 
all  the  same  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  laugh 
that  was  somewhat  awkward,  putting 
out  his  hand  to  Biddy. 

"  All  the  same  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  say  she  's  a  terrible  crea- 
ture," Peter  went  on,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  painted  face. 

"  Oh,  anything  for  art,"  said  Biddy, 
smiling. 

"  Well,  at  seven  o'clock,  then."  And 
Sherringham  went  away  immediately, 
leaving  the  girl  alone  with  the  Tragic 
Muse,  and  feeling  again,  with  a  quick- 
ened rush,  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
Miriam,  as  well  as  a  new  comprehen- 
sion of  the  talent  of  Nick. 


XXX. 

It  was  not  till  noon,  or  rather  later,  the 
next  day,  that  Sherringham  saw  Miriam 
Rooth.  He  wrote  her  a  note,  that  even- 
ing, to  be  delivered  to  her  at  the  thea- 
tre, and  during  the  performance  she 
sent  round  to  him  a  card  with  "  All 
right  —  come  to  luncheon  to-morrow," 
scrawled  upon  it  in  pencil. 

When  he  presented  liimself  in  Bala- 
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klava  Place  he  learned  that  the  two  ladies 
had  not  come  in  —  they  had  gone  again, 
early,  to  rehearsal ;  but  they  had  left 
word  that  he  was  to  be  pleased  to  wait 
—  they  would  couie  in  from  one  moment 
to  the  other.  It  was  further  mentioned 
to  him,  as  he  was  ushered  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, that  Mr.  Dashwood  was  on 
the  ground.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, Sherringham  barely  noted  ;  he  had 
been  soaring  so  high  for  the  past  twelve 
hours  that  he  had  almost  lost  conscious- 
ness of  the  minor  differences  of  earthly 
things.  He  had  taken  Biddy  Dormer 
and  her  friend  Miss  Tressilian  home  from 
the  play,  and  after  leaving  them  he  had 
walked  about  the  streets,  he  had  roamed 
back  to  his  sister's  house,  in  a  state  of 
exultation  deepened  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  evening  he  had  contained  himself, 
thinking  it  more  decorous  and  consider- 
ate, less  invidious,  not  to  "  rave."  Sit- 
ting there  in  the  shade  of  the  box  with 
his  companions,  he  had  watched  Miriam 
in  attentive  but  inexpressive  silence, 
glowing  and  vibrating  inwardly,  but,  for 
these  fine,  deep  reasons,  not  committing 
himself  to  the  spoken  rapture.  Delica- 
cy, it  appeared  to  him,  should  rule  the 
hour ;  and  indeed  he  had  never  had  a 
pleasure  more  delicate  than  this  little 
period  of  still  observation  and  repressed 
ecstasy.  Miriam's  art  lost  nothing  by 
it,  and  Biddy's  mild  nearness  only 
gained.  This  young  lady  was  silent 
also  —  wonderingly,  dauntedly,  as  if  she 
too  were  conscious,  in  relation  to  the 
actress,  of  various  other  things  beside 
her  mastery  of  her  art.  To  this  mastery 
Biddy's  attitude  was  a  candid  and  lib- 
eral tribute  :  the  poor  girl  sat  quenched 
and  pale,  as  if  in  the  blinding  light  of  a 
comparison  by  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous even  to  be  annihilated.  Her 
subjection,  however,  was  a  gratified,  a 
charmed  subjection  :  there  was  a  benefi- 
cence in  such  beauty  —  the  beauty  of 
the  figure  that  moved  before  the  foot- 
lights and  spoke  in  music  —  even  if  it 
deprived  one  of  hope.  Peter  did  n't 


say  to  her,  in  vulgar  elation  and  in  ref- 
erence to  her  whimsical  profession  of 
dislike  at  the  studio,  "  Well,  do  you  find 
this  artist  so  disagreeable  now  ?  "  and 
she  was  grateful  to  him  for  his  forbear- 
ance, for  the  tacit  kindness  of  which  the 
idea  seemed  to  be :  "  My  poor  child,  I 
would  prefer  you  if  I  could ;  but  — 
judge  for  yourself  —  how  can  I  ?  Expect 
of  me  only  the  possible.  Expect  that, 
certainly,  but  only  that."  In  the  same 
degree  Peter  liked  Biddy's  sweet,  hushed 
air  of  judging  for  herself,  of  recognizing 
his  discretion  and  letting  bun  off,  while 
she  was  lost  in  the  illusion,  in  the  con- 
vincing picture,  of  the  stage.  Miss  Tres- 
silian did  most  of  the  criticism :  she 
broke  out  cheerfully  and  sonorously  from 
time  to  time,  in  reference  to  the  actress. 
"  Most  striking,  certainly,"  or,  "  She  is 
clever,  is  n't  she  ?  "  It  was  a  manner 
to  which  her  companions  found  it  im- 
possible to  respond.  Miss  Tressilian 
was  disappointed  in  nothing  but  their 
enjoyment :  they  did  n't  seem  to  think 
the  exhibition  as  amusing  as  she. 

Walking  away  through  the  ordered 
void  of  Lady  Agnes's  quarter,  with  the 
four  acts  of  the  play  glowing  again  be- 
fore him  in  the  smokeless  London  night, 
Sherringharn  found  the  liveliest  thing  in 
his  impression  the  certitude  that  if  he 
had  never  seen  Miriam  before,  and  she 
liad  had  for  him  none  of  the  advantages 
of  association,  he  would  still  have  rec- 
ognized in  her  performance  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  that  the  theatre  had  ever 
offered  him.  He  floated  in  a  sense  of 
the  felicity  of  it,  in  the  general  encour- 
agement of  a  thing  perfectly  done,  in 
the  almost  aggressive  bravery  of  still 
larger  claims  for  an  art  which  could  so 
triumphantly,  so  exquisitely,  render  life. 
"  Render  it  ?  "  Peter  said  to  himself. 
"  Create  it  and  reveal  it,  rather ;  give  us 
something  new  and  vast  and  of  the  first 
order !  "  He  had  seen  Miriam  now ; 
he  had  never  seen  her  before  ;  he  had 
never  seen  her  till  he  saw  her  in  her 
conditions.  Oh,  her  conditions  —  there 
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were  many  things  to  be  said  about  them  ; 
they  were  paltry  enough  as  yet,  inferi- 
or, inadequate,  obstructive,  as  compared 
with  the  right,  full,  finished  setting  of 
such  a  talent ;  but  the  essence  of  them 
was  now,  irremovably,  in  Sherring- 
ham's  eye,  the  vision  of  how  the  up- 
lifted stage  and  the  listening  house  trans- 
formed her.  That  idea  of  her  having 
no  character  of  her  own  came  back  to 
him  with  a  force  that  made  him  laugh 
in  the  empty  street :  this  was  a  disad- 
vantage she  was  so  exempt  from  that  he 
appeared  to  himself  not  to  have  known 
her  till  to-night.  Her  character  was 
simply  to  hold  you  by  the  particular 
spell ;  any  other  —  the  good-nature  of 
home,  the  relation  to  her  mother,  her 
friends,  her  lovers,  her  debts,  the  prac- 
tice of  virtues  or  industries  or  vices  — 
was  not  worth  speaking  of.  These  things 
were  the  fictions  and  shadows ;  the  re- 
presentation was  the  deep  substance. 

Sherringham  had,  as  he  went,  an  in- 
tense vision  (he  had  often  had  it  before) 
of  the  conditions  which  were  still  ab- 
sent, the  great  and  complete  ones,  those 
which  would  give  the  girl's  talent  a  su- 
perior, glorious  stage.  More  than  ever 
he  desired  them,  mentally  invoked  them, 
filled  them  out,  in  imagination,  cheated 
himself  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
possible.  He  saw  them  in  a  momentary 
illusion  and  confusion :  a  great  academic, 
artistic  theatre,  subsidized  and  unbur- 
bened  with  money-getting,  rich  in  its 
repertory,  rich  in  the  high  quality  and 
the  wide  array  of  its  servants,  pouring 
forth  a  continuity  of  tradition,  striving 
for  perfection,  laying  a  splendid  litera- 
ture under  contribution.  He  saw  the 
heroine  of  a  hundred  "  situations,"  va- 
riously dramatic  and  vividly  real ;  he 
saw  comedy  and  drama  and  passion  and 
character  and  English  life  ;  he  saw  all 
humanity  and  history  and  poetry,  and 
perpetually,  in  the  midst  of  them,  shin- 
ing out  in  the  high  relief  of  some  great 
moment,  an  image  as  fresh  as  an  un- 
veiled statue.  He  was  not  unconscious 


that  he  was  taking  all  sorts  of  impossi- 
bilities and  miracles  for  granted  ;  but  it 
really  seemed  to  him  for  the  time  that 
the  woman  he  had  been  watching  three 
hours,  the  incarnation  of  the  serious 
drama,  would  be  a  new  and  vivifying 
force.  The  world  was  just  then  so 
bright  to  him  that  Basil  Dashwood  struck 
lu'm  at  first  as  an  harmonious  minister 
of  that  force. 

It  must  be  added  that  before  Miriam 
arrived  the  breeze  that  filled  Sherring- 
ham's  sail  began  to  sink  a  little.  He 
passed  out  of  the  eminently  "  let  "  draw- 
ing-room, where  twenty  large  photo- 
graphs of  the  young  actress  bloomed  in 
the  desert ;  he  went  into  the  garden  by 
a  glass  door  that  stood  open,  and  found 
Mr.  Dashwood  reclining  on  a  bench  and 
smoking  cigarettes.  This  young  man's 
conversation  was  a  different  music  —  it 
took  him  down,  as  he  felt ;  showed  him, 
very  sensibly  and  intelligibly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  actual  theatre,  the  one  they 
were  all  concerned  with,  the  one  they 
would  have  to  make  the  best  of.  It  was 
fortunate  for  Sherringham  that  he  kept 
his  intoxication  mainly  to  himself ;  the 
Englishman's  habit  of  not  being  effusive 
still  prevailed  with  him,  even  after  his 
years  of  exposure  to  the  foreign  conta- 
gion. Nothing  could  have  been  less  ex- 
clamatory than  the  meeting  of  the  two 
men,  with  its  question  or  two,  its  re- 
mark or  two,  about  Sherringham's  ar- 
rival in  London ;  its  offhand  "  I  no- 
ticed you  last  night.  I  was  glad  you 
turned  up  at  last,"  on  one  side,  and  its 
attenuated  "  Oh,  yes,  it  was  the  first 
time.  I  was  very  much  interested,"  on 
the  other.  Basil  Dashwood  played  a 
part  in  Yolande,  and  Sherringham  had 
had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  the  mea- 
sure of  his  aptitude.  He  judged  it  to 
be  of  the  small  order,  as  indeed  the 
part,  which  was  neither  that  of  the  vir- 
tuous nor  that  of  the  villainous  hero,  re- 
stricted him  to  two  or  three  inconspicu- 
ous effects  and  three  or  four  changes  of 
dress.  He  represented  an  ardent  but 
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respectful  young  lover  whom  the  dis- 
tracted heroine  found  time  to  pity  a  lit- 
tle and  even  to  rail  at ;  but  it  was 
impressed  upon  Sherringham  that  he 
scarcely  represented  young  love.  He 
looked  very  well,  but  Peter  had  heard 
him  already  in  a  hundred  contemporary 
pieces ;  he  never  got  out  of  rehearsal. 
He  uttered  sentiments  and  breathed 
vows  with  a  nice  voice,  with  a  shy, 
boyish  tremor  in  it,  but  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  being  chaffed  for  it  afterwards  ; 
giving  the  spectator,  in  the  stalls,  the 
feeling  of  holding  the  prompt-book  and 
listening  to  a  recitation.  He  made  one 
think  of  country-houses  and  lawn-tennis 
and  private  theatricals  ;  than  which 
there  could  not  be,  to  Sherringham's 
sense,  an  association  more  disconnected 
with  the  actor's  art. 

Dashwood  knew  all  about  the  new 
thing,  the  piece  in  rehearsal ;  he  knew 
all  about  everything  —  receipts  and  sal- 
aries and  expenses  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles, and  what  old  Baskerville  said  and 
what  Mrs.  Ruffler  thought :  matters  of 
superficial  concern  to  Sherringham,  who 
wondered,  before  Miriam  appeared, 
whether  she  talked  with  her  "  walking- 
gentleman  "  about  them  by  the  hour, 
deep  in  them  and  finding  them  not  vul- 
gar and  boring,  but  the  natural  air  of 
her  life  and  the  essence  of  her  profes- 
sion. Of  course  she  did  —  she  naturally 
would  ;  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work,  and 
he  might  feel  sure  she  would  n't  turn  up 
her  nose  at  the  shop.  He  had  to  remind 
himself  that  he  did  n't  care  if  she  did 
n't  —  that  he  would  think  worse  of  her 
if  she  should.  She  certainly  had  much 
confabulation  with  her  competent  play- 
fellow, talking  shop  by  the  hour  :  Sher- 
ringham could  see  that  from  the  familiar, 
customary  way  Dashwood  sat  there  with 
his  cigarette,  as  if  he  were  in  possession 
and  on  his  own  ground.  He  divined  a 
great  intimacy  between  the  young  ar- 
tists, but  asked  himself  at  the  same 
time  what  he,  Peter  Sherringham,  had 
to  say  about  it.  He  did  n't  pretend  to 


control  Miriam's  intimacies,  it  was  to  be 
supposed ;  and  if  he  had  encouraged  her 
to  adopt  a  profession  which  abounded 
in  opportunities  for  comradeship,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  cry  out  because  she  had 
taken  to  it  kindly.  He  had  already  de- 
scried a  fund  of  utility  in  Mrs.  Lovick's 
light  brother ;  but  it  irritated  him,  all 
the  same,  after  a  while,  to  hear  Basil 
Dashwood  represent  himself  as  almost 
indispensable.  He  was  practical  —  there 
was  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  this  idea 
added  to  Sherringham's  paradoxical 
sense  that  as  regards  the  matters  actu- 
ally in  question  he  himself  had  not  this 
virtue.  Dashwood  had  got  Mrs.  Rooth 
the  house ;  it  happened  by  a  lucky  chance 
that  Miss  Laura  Lumley,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed (Sherringham  would  know  Miss 
Laura  Lumley  ?),  wanted  to  get  rid,  for 
a  mere  song,  of  the  remainder  of  a  lease. 
She  was  going  to  Australia,  with  a 
troupe  of  her  own.  They  just  stepped 
into  it ;  it  was  good  air  —  the  best  sort  of 
air  to  live  in,  to  sleep  in,  in  London,  for 
people  in  their  line.  Sherringham  won- 
dered what  Miriam's  personal  relations 
with  this  deucedly  knowing  gentleman 
might  be,  and  was  again  able  to  assure 
himself  that  they  might  be  anything  in 
the  world  she  liked,  for  any  stake  he, 
Peter,  had  in  them.  Dashwood  told 
him  of  all  the  smart  people  who  had 
tried  to  take  up  the  new  star  —  the  way 
the  London  world  had  already  held  out 
its  hand ;  and  perhaps  it  was  Sherring- 
ham's irritation,  the  crushed  sentiment 
I  just  mentioned,  that  gave  a  little  heave 
in  the  exclamation,  "  Oh,  that  —  that 's 
all  rubbish  :  the  less  of  that  the  bet- 
ter !  "  At  this  Basil  Dashwood  stared  ; 
he  evidently  felt  snubbed  ;  he  had  ex- 
pected his  interlocutor  to  be  pleased  with 
the  names  of  the  eager  ladies  who  had 
"  called  "  —  which  proved  to  Sherring- 
ham that  he  took  a  low  view  of  his  art. 
The  secretary  of  embassy  explained, 
rather  priggishly,  that  this  art  was  seri- 
ous work,  and  that  society  was  humbug 
and  imbecility ;  also  that  of  old  the 
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great  comedians  would  n't  have  known 
such  people. 

"  No,  I  suppose  they  did  n't  call  in 
the  old  narrow-minded  time,"  said  Basil 
Dashwood. 

"  Your  profession  did  n't  call.  They 
had  better  company  —  that  of  the  ro- 
mantic, gallant  characters  they  repre- 
sented. They  lived  with  them,  and  it 
was  better  all  round."  And  Peter  asked 
himself  —  for  the  young  man  looked  as 
if  that  struck  him  as  a  dreary  period  — 
if  he  only,  for  Miriam,  in  her  new 
life,  or  among  the  futilities  of  those  who 
tried  to  find  her  accessible,  expressed 
the  artistic  idea.  This,  at  least,  Sher- 
riiigham  reflected,  was  a  situation  that 
could  be  improved. 

He  learned  from  Dashwood  that  the 
new  play,  the  thing  they  were  rehears- 
ing, was  an  old  play,  a  romantic  drama 
of  thirty  years  before,  very  frequently 
revived  and  threadbare  with  honorable 
service.  Dashwood  had  a  part  in  it,  but 
there  was  an  act  in  which  he  did  n't 
appear,  and  that  was  the  act  they  were 
doing  that  morning.  Yolande  had  done 
all  Yolande  could  do  :  Sherringham  was 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  Yolande  was 
such  a  tremendous  hit.  It  had  done 
very  well,  it  had  run  three  months,  but 
they  were  by  no  means  coining  money 
with  it.  It  would  n't  take  them  to  the 
end  of  the  season ;  they  had  seen,  for 
a  month  past,  that  they  would  have  to 
put  on  something  else.  Miss  Rooth, 
moreover,  wanted  a  new  part ;  she  was 
impatient  to  show  what  a  range  she  was 
capable  of.  She  had  grand  ideas  ;  she 
thought  herself  very  good-natured  to 
repeat  the  same  thing  for  three  months. 
Basil  Dashwood  lighted  another  cig- 
arette, and  described  to  his  companion 
some  of  Miss  Rooth's  ideas.  He  gave 
Sherringham  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  her  —  about  her  character, 
her  temper,  her  peculiarities,  her  little 
ways,  her  manner  of  producing  some 
of  her  effects.  He  spoke  with  familiar- 
ity and  confidence,  as  if  he  knew  more 


about  her  than  any  one  else  —  as  if  he 
had  invented  or  discovered  her,  were 
in  a  sense  her  proprietor  or  guarantor. 
It  was  the  talk  of  the  shop,  with  a  per- 
ceptible shrewdness  in  it  and  a  touching 
young  candor  ;  the  expansiveness  of  the 
commercial  spirit  when  it  relaxes  and 
generalizes,  is  conscious  it  is  safe  with 
another  member  of  the  guild. 

Sherringham  could  not  help  protest- 
ing against  the  lame  old  war-horse  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  bring  into  action,  who 
had  been  ridden  to  death  and  had  saved 
a  thousand  desperate  fields  ;  and  he  ex- 
claimed on  the  strange  passion  of  the 
good  British  public  for  sitting  again  and 
again  through  expected  situations,  watch- 
ing for  speeches  they  had  heard  and 
surprises  that  struck  the  hour.  Dash- 
wood  defended  the  taste  of  London, 
praised  it  as  loyal,  constant,  faithful ; 
to  which  Sherringham  retorted  with 
some  vivacity  that  it  was  faithful  to 
rubbish.  He  justified  this  sally  by  de- 
claring that  the  play  in  rehearsal  was 
rubbish,  clumsy  mediocrity  which  had 
outlived  its  convenience,  and  that  the 
fault  was  the  want  of  life  in  the  critical 
sense  of  the  public,  which  was  ignobly 
docile,  opening  its  mouth  for  its  dose, 
like  the  pupils  of  Dotheboys  Hall;  not 
insisting  on  something  different,  on  a 
fresh  preparation.  Dashwood  asked  him 
if  he  then  wished  Miss  Rooth  to  go  on 
playing  forever  a  part  she  had  repeated 
more  than  eighty  nights  on  end :  he 
thought  the  modern  "  run "  was  just 
what  he  had  heard  him  denounce,  in 
Paris,  as  the  disease  the  theatre  was 
dying  of.  This  imputation  Sherring- 
ham gainsaid;  he  wanted  to  know  if 
she  could  n't  change  to  something  less 
stale  than  the  piece  in  question.  Dash- 
wood  opined  that  Miss  Rooth  must  have 
a  strong  part,  and  that  there  happened 
to  be  one  for  her  in  the  before-mentioned 
venerable  novelty.  She  had  to  take 
what  she  could  get ;  she  was  n't  a  girl  to 
cry  for  the  moon.  This  was  a  stop-gap 
—  she  would  try  other  things  later ;  she 
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would  have  to  look  round  her  ;  you  could 
n't  have  a  new  piece  left  at  your  door 
every  day  with  the  milk.  On  one  point 
Sherringham's  mind  might  be  at  rest : 
Miss  Rooth  was  a  woman  who  would 
do  every  blessed  thing  there  was  to  do. 
Give  her  time,  and  she  would  walk 
straight  through  the  repertory.  She  was 
a  woman  who  would  do  this  —  she  was  a 
woman  who  would  do  that :  Basil  Dash- 
wood  employed  this  phrase  so  often  that 
Sherringham,  nervous,  got  up  and  threw 
an  unsmoked  cigarette  away.  Of  course 
she  was  a  woman ;  there  was  no  need  of 
Dashwood's  saying  it  a  hundred  times. 

As  for  the  repertory,  the  young  man 
went  on,  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world  could  give  but  what  she  had.  He 
explained,  after  Sherringham  sat  down 
again,  that  the  noise  made  by  Miss 
Rooth  was  not  exactly  what  this  ad- 
mirer appeared  to  suppose.  Sherring- 
ham had  seen  the  house  the  night  be- 
fore ;  would  recognize  that,  though  good, 
it  was  very  far  from  great.  She  had 
done  very  well,  very  well  indeed,  but 
she  had  never  gone  above  a  point  which 
Dashwood  expressed  in  pounds  sterling, 
to  the  edification  of  his  companion,  who, 
vaguely,  thought  the  figure  high.  Sher- 
ringham remembered  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  get  a  stall,  but  Dashwood  in- 
sisted that  the  girl  had  not  leaped  into 
commanding  fame :  that  was  a  tiling 
that  never  happened  in  fact ;  it  happened 
only  in  ridiculous  works  of  fiction.  She 
had  attracted  notice,  unusual  notice  for 
a  woman  whose  name,  the  day  before, 
had  never  been  heard  of ;  she  was  rec- 
ognized as  having,  for  a  novice,  extraor- 
dinary cleverness  and  confidence  —  in 
addition  to  her  looks,  of  course,  which 
were  the  thing  that  had  really  fetched 
the  crowd.  But  she  had  n't  been  the  talk 
of  London  ;  she  had  only  been  the  talk 
of  Gabriel  Nash.  He  was  n't  London, 
more  was  the  pity.  He  knew  the  aes- 
thetic people  —  the  worldly,  semi-smart 
ones,  not  the  frumpy,  sickly  lot,  who 
wore  dirty  drapery  ;  and  the  aesthetic 


people  had  run  after  her.  Basil  Dash- 
wood  instructed  Sherringham,  sketchily, 
as  to  the  different  sects  in  the  great  re- 
ligion of  beauty,  and  was  able  to  give 
him  the  particular  "  note "  of  the  crit- 
ical clique  to  which  Miriam  had  begun 
so  quickly  to  owe  it  that  she  had  a 
vogue.  The  information  made  the  sec- 
retary of  embassy  feel  very  ignorant  of 
the  world,  very  uninitiated  and  buried 
in  his  little  professional  hole.  Dash- 
wood  warned  him  that  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  the  general  public  would 
wake  up  to  Miss  Rooth,  even  after  she 
had  waked  up  to  herself ;  she  would 
have  to  do  some  really  big  thing  first. 
They  knew  it  was  in  her,  the  big  thing 
—  Sherringham  and  he,  and  even  poor 
Nash  —  because  they  had  seen  her  as  no 
one  else  had  ;  but  London  never  took  any 
one  on  trust  —  it  had  to  be  cash  down. 
It  would  take  their  young  lady  two  or 
three  years  to  pay  out  her  cash  and  get 
her  receipt.  Then,  of  course,  the  receipt 
would  be  for  a  big  sum,  a  great  fortune. 
Within  its  limits,  however,  her  success 
was  already  quite  a  fairy-tale :  there 
was  magic  in  the  way  she  had  concealed, 
from  the  first,  her  want  of  experience. 
She  absolutely  made  you  think  she  had 
a  lot  of  it,  more  than  any  one  else.  Mr. 
Dashwood  repeated  several  times  that 
she  was  a  cool  hand  —  a  deucedly  cool 
hand ;  and  that  he  watched  her  himself, 
saw  ideas  come  to  her,  saw  her  try  dif- 
ferent dodges  on  different  nights.  She 
was  always  alive  —  she  liked  it  herself. 
She  gave  him  ideas,  long  as  he  had 
been  on  the  stage.  Naturally  she  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn  —  a  tremendous  lot 
to  learn ;  a  cosmopolite  like  Sherring- 
ham would  understand  that  a  girl  of 
that  age,  who  had  never  had  a  friend 
but  her  mother  —  her  mother  was  great- 
er far  than  ever  now  —  naturally  would 
have.  Sherringham  winced  at  being 
called  a  "  cosmopolite "  by  his  young 
companion,  just  as  he  had  winced  a  mo- 
ment before  at  hearing  himself  lumped, 
in  esoteric  knowledge,  with  Dashwood 
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and  Gabriel  Nash;  but  the  former  of 
these  gentlemen  took  no  account  of  his 
sensibility  while  he  enumerated  a  few 
of  the  things  that  the  young  actress  had 
to  learn.  Dashwood  was  a  mixture  of 
acuteness  and  innocent  fatuity ;  and 
Sherringham  had  to  recognize  that  he 
had  some  of  the  elements  of  criticism 
in  him  when  he  said  that  the  wonderful 
thing  in  the  girl  was  that  she  learned  so 
fast  —  learned  something  every  night, 
learned  from  the  same  old  piece,  a  lot 
more  than  any  one  else  would  have 
learned  from  twenty.  "  That 's  what  it 
is  to  be  a  genius,"  Sherringham  re- 
marked. "Genius  is  only  the  art  of 
getting  your  experience  fast,  of  stealing 
it,  as  it  were ;  and  in  this  sense  Miss 
Rooth  is  a  perfect  brigand."  Dashwood 
assented  good-humoredly ;  then  he  added, 
"  Oh,  she  '11  do  !  "  It  was  exactly  in 
these  simple  words,  in  speaking  to  her, 
that  Sherringham  had  phrased  the  same 
truth ;  yet  he  did  n't  enjoy  hearing 
them  on  his  neighbor's  lips :  they  had 
a  profane,  patronizing  sound,  suggestive 
of  displeasing  equalities. 

The  two  men  sat  in  silence  for  some 
minutes,  watching  a  fat  robin  hop  about 
on  the  little  seedy  lawn  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  they  heard  a  vehicle  stop  on  the 
other  side  of  the  garden  wall  and  the 
voices  of  people  descending  from  it. 
"  Here  they  come,  the  dear  creatures," 
said  Basil  Dashwood,  without  moving ; 
and  from  where  they  sat  Sherringham 
saw  the  small  door  in  the  wall  pushed 
open.  The  dear  creatures  were  three 
in  number,  for  a  gentleman  had  added 
himself  to  Mrs.  Rooth  and  her  daughter. 
As  soon  as  Miriam's  eyes  fell  upon  her 
Parisian  friend  she  stopped  short  in  a 
large,  droll  theatrical  attitude,  and,  seiz- 
ing her  mother's  arm,  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately, "  Look  where  he  sits,  the  au- 
thor of  all  my  woes,  cold,  cynical, 
cruel !  "  She  was  evidently  in  the  high- 
est spirits  ;  of  which  Mrs.  Rooth  partook 
as  she  cried,  indulgently,  giving  her 
a  slap,  "  Oh,  get  along,  you  gypsy !  " 


"  She  's  always  up  toT~^oniething," 
Basil  Dashwood  commented,  as  Miriam, 
radiant  and  with  a  conscious  stage  tread, 
glided  toward  Sherringham  as  if  she 
were  coming  to  the  footlights.  He  rose 
slowly  from  his  seat,  looking  at  her  and 
struck  with  her  beauty :  he  had  been 
impatient  to  see  her,  yet  in  the  act  his 
impatience  had  had  a  disconcerting 
check. 

Sherringham  had  had  time  to  perceive 
that  the  man  who  had  come  in  with  her 
was  Gabriel  Nash,  and  this  recognition 
brought  a  low  sigh  to  his  lips  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  her  —  a  sigh  expressive 
of  the  sudden  sense  that  his  interest  in 
her  now  could  only  be  a  gross  commu- 
nity. Of  course  that  didn't  matter, 
since  he  had  set  it,  at  the  most,  such 
rigid  limits  ;  but  none  the  less  he  stood 
vividly  reminded  that  it  would  be  public 
and  notorious,  that  inferior  people  would 
be  inveterately  mixed  up  with  it,  that 
she  had  crossed  the  line  and  sold  her- 
self to  the  vulgar,  making  him,  indeed, 
only  one  of  an  equalized  multitude.  The 
way  Gabriel  Nash  turned  up  there  just 
when  he  did  n't  want  to  see  him  made 
Peter  feel  that  it  was  a  complicated 
thing  to  have  a  friendship  with  an  ac- 
tress so  clearly  destined  to  be  famous. 
He  quite  forgot  that  Nash  had  known 
Miriam  long  before  his  own  introduction 
to  her  and  had  been  present  at  their 
first  meeting,  which  he  had  in  fact  in  a 
measure  brought  about.  Had  Sherring- 
ham not  been  so  cut  out  to  make  trouble 
of  this  particular  joy,  he  might  have 
found  some  adequate  assurance  that  she 
distinguished  him  in  the  way  in  which, 
taking  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  she 
looked  up  at  him  and  murmured,  "  Dear 
old  master ! "  Then,  as  if  this  were 
not  acknowledgment  enough,  she  raised 
her  head  still  higher,  and  whimsically, 
gratefully,  charmingly,  almost  nobly,  she 
kissed  him  on  the  lips,  before  the  other 
men  and  the  good  mother,  whose  "  Oh, 
you  honest  creature  !  "  made  everything 
regular. 

Henry  James. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


THE  late  President  Woolsey  illus- 
trated as  it  is  given  to  but  few  men  to 
do  in  any  generation  the  significance  of 
the  familiar  phrase  "  weight  of  charac- 
ter ; "  and  in  his  case,  as  in  some  oth- 
ers, the  effect  of  his  personality  was 
heightened  by  an  unimposing  physique. 
His  person,  indeed,  though  slight,  was 
shapely,  and  his  whole  bearing  and  air 
expressive  of  courtesy  and  refinement ; 
but  not  until  the  casual  observer  noticed 
his  finely-formed  head  and  clear-cut  fea- 
tures, and  looked  into  his  full-orbed, 
soulful  eyes,  did  he  come  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  no  common  man.  Who  that 
has  ever  felt  it  can  forget  that  direct, 
thoughtful,  kindly  look  of  his  ?  The 
Franklin  glasses  which  he  wore  lent  his 
gaze  a  semi-mysterious  power,  as  though 
he  scanned  alike  the  distant  and  the 
near  in  you,  your  lineaments  and  the 
recesses  of  your  inner  being.  For  an 
acquaintance,  the  look  was  the  precursor 
of  a  quiet  smile,  full  of  sympathy  and 
good-will ;  not  the  smile  of  good-breeding 
merely,  but  the  expression  of  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart.  By  the  men  of  New 
Haven  of  the  last  decade  or  so,  he  is  re- 
membered as  a  slight  figure,  passing  with 
short,  quick  steps  to  and  from  the  post- 
office  ;  more  often  as  one  who,  with  head 
bowed  low  and  thoughtful  mien,  his 
right  hand  perhaps  passed  behind  his 
back  and  locked  in  the  bend  of  the  left 
elbow,  brought  to  mind  the  college  wit- 
ticism that  "  President  Woolsey  and  "  — 
another  highly  esteemed  university  dig- 
nitary "  are  the  stoopedest  men  in  New 
Haven." 

The  casket  hardly  prepared  you  for 
the  jewel ;  and  the  jewel  did  not  flash 
upon  you  with  any  diamond-like  corrus- 
cations.  One  of  the  peculiar  charms  of 


President  Woolsey  was  that  he  seemed 
so  much  like  an  ordinary  man.  This 
companionableness  was  due  alike  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  character  and  the  sym- 
metry of"  his  culture.  No  man  could  be 
more  free,  not  only  from  every  taint  of 
the  vulgar  vices  of  display  and  pretense, 
but  from  that  self-consciousness  which 
unintentionally  engenders  in  others  self- 
recognition.  As  you  looked  back  upon 
an  hour  spent  in  his  society,  you  mar- 
veled that  you  had  felt  so  completely  at 
your  ease,  and  had  borne  your  part  in 
the  conversation  on  equal  terms.  His 
affability  and  thorough  social  consider- 
ateness  resulted  not  so  much  from  feli- 
citous endowment  or  rare  equipoise  of 
temperament  as  from  moral  traits.  It 
was  an  illustration  of  the  lesson  set  forth 
in  that  characteristic  sermon  of  his  on 
The  Virtues  which  have  Truthfulness 
for  their  Basis.  His  finish  of  character 
as  respects  truthfulness  made  him  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Christian 
manhood.  His  loyalty  to  this  virtue 
was  so  scrupulous  that  even  in  compo- 
sition, it  is  said,  he  would  not  for  the 
sound's  sake  change  his  word,  unless 
there  were  also  a  change  in  his  thought. 
His  more  noteworthy  exemplifications  of 
it  were  but  verifications  of  that  law 
which  makes  little  things  in  the  realm 
of  character  the  guarantee  of  greater. 
Governed  as  he  was  habitually  by  can- 
dor and  an  impersonal  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  every  matter,  his  virtue  only 
awaited  great  occasions  to  become  he- 
roic. These  occasions  came  with  a  fre- 
quency which  is  a  gratifying  indirect 
evidence  of  the  general  craving  and  ad- 
miration for  justice.  To  be  sure,  his 
breadth  of  knowledge,  his  patient  atten- 
tion, his  spherical  good  sense,  his  intui- 
tive quickness  in  getting  at  the  pith  of 
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the  matter,  were  no  doubt  answerable  in 
part  for  the  fact  that  he  was  so  often 
called  on  to  adjust  clashing  interests  and 
disentangle  snarled  controversies.  But, 
after  all,  it  was  the  unfaltering  trust  in 
his  impartiality  which  made  him  to  be 
a  judge  and  a  ruler  over  his  fellows. 
"  Hie  est  Fabricius  qui  difficilius  ab  ho- 
nestate  quam  sol  a  cursu  suo  averti  po- 
test :  "  this  was  the  feeling  with  which 
men  made  their  appeal  to  him.  More 
than  once  has  it  started  a  discreditable 
presumption  in  a  case  that  his  arbitra- 
ment was  declined,  or  the  conditions  on 
which  he  would  consent  to  give  it  were 
refused ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
of  historic  note  has  the  gathering  verdict 
of  mankind  verified  the  presumption. 
This  investiture  with  judicial  preroga- 
tives never  stirred  him  to  the  least  as- 
sumption of  judicial  authority.  He 
owed  his  ascendency  to  that  celestial 
law  by  which  the  eternal  heavens  are 
strong.  He  rendered  his  decisions,  and 
left  them  to  stand  or  fall  on  their  mer- 
its. Nor  did  he  become  ambitious  to  be 
known  of  men  as  a  peacemaker.  The 
frequency  with  which  he  found  himself 
constrained  to  withhold  thorough  approv- 
al from  both  sides  made  arbitration  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  More  than  once,  when 
applied  to,  has  he  replied  that  he  must 
decline  unless  his  friends  were  clear  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  serve.  Yet  this  con- 
tact with  good  men  at  their  worst  did 
not  render  him  pessimistic.  That  spec- 
tre of  the  mind  he  met  and  laid,  as  the 
following  early  sonnet  from  his  hand 
testifies  :  — 

"  I   thought  thy    kingdom   was  in   haste   to 

come; 

That  whatsoe'er  was  good,  or  true,  or  free, 
High  thought,  good  life,  pure  faith,  true 

liberty, 
At  length  had  built  on  earth  their  lasting 

home. 

But  just  as  this  bright  dawn  I  thought  to  see, 
New  clouds  arose,  the  sky  began  to  lower, 
Doubt  strove  with  faith,  religion  lost  her 

power, 

Freedom  grew  wild,  or  brought  forth  sla- 
very. 


'  Are  these  the  hopes  of  man  and  earth  ? ' 
I  cried. 

'  Must  good  and  evil  bear  alternate  sway  ? 

Oh,  let  there  shine  or  one  perpetual  day, 
Or  one  black  night  fall  on  earth's  hope  and 
pride. ' 

'  O  fool ! '  the  sky  gave  answer,  '  thus  to 
pray; 

Darkness  and  light  both  speed  God's  glori- 
ous way.'  " 

To  the  last  he  put  his  trust  in  good 
men  as  the  best  earthly  foundation.  Care- 
ful restrictions  and  statutory  safeguards, 
rigorous  pledges  and  elaborate  creeds, 
he  had  little  confidence  in.  During  the 
disputes,  at  times  heated,  which  of  late 
years  have  agitated  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  with  which 
his  sympathy  was  closest,  his  judgment 
has  leaned  to  catholicity.  "  It 's  the 
man  you  ordain,"  he  would  say,  "not 
the  doctrine ;  the  teacher,  not  the  creed. 
Get  the  best  men  you  can,  and  then  trust 
them."  The  doctrinal  simplicity  of  the 
Yale  foundations  he  held  to  be  consum- 
mate wisdom.  In  at  least  one  noted  ex- 
ample, where  an  individual's  faith  was 
generally  deemed  to  be  fatally  defective, 
Dr.  Woolsey  remarked,  "  There  is  that 
in  him,"  to  quote  his  own  sweet  Biblical 
phrase,  "  which  convinces  ine  he  is  a 
man  of  God,  and  I  trust  him."  Accord- 
ingly, few  persons  in  recent  times  have 
done  more  than  he  did  to  strengthen  the 
moral  fibre  of  good  men  ;  to  make  cow- 
ardice, and  compromise,  and  covert  or 
tortuous  diplomacy  in  religious  matters 
disreputable.  It  is  cheering  to  believe 
that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  his  stead- 
fast loyalty  to  truth  has  borne  fruit  after 
its  kind,  and  stirred  others  to  "  deeds  of 
daring  rectitude."  In  the  days  when 
the  slavery  dispute  thrust  itself  forward 
on  all  occasions,  he  was  invited  to  give 
an  address  before  a  religious  organiza- 
tion of  young  men,  and  the  invitation 
closed  with  a  caveat  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  troublesome  topic.  The 
invitation  was  declined  significantly ; 
but  the  young  man  who  sent  that  caveat 
has  since  become  one  of  the  most  fear- 
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less  public  champions  of  principle  in  op- 
position to  current  opinion. 

The  granitic  integrity  which  formed  the 
framework  of  his  character,  the  truth- 
ful simplicity  and  directness  which  gov- 
erned him  in  word  and  act.  while  they 
contributed  to  a  certain  reserve,  did  not 
pass  over  into  austerity  :  a  result  avert- 
ed chiefly,  as  has  been  intimated,  by  his 
principled  benevolence,  but  favored  by 
his  sense  of  humor.  To  a  friend  who 
asked  familiarly  what  he  was  busied 
with,  he  replied,  "  I  've  spent  the  last 
month  or  two  in  trying  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  's  an  i  more  or  less  in  a  man's 
name,"  —  Quirinus  or  Quirinius.  (Luke 
ii.  2.)  On  being  served  at  a  restaurant 
with  an  over-bountiful  supply  of  meat, 
he  repeated  the  line  of  the  hymn,  "  And 
gives  this  day  the  food  of  seven."  Wit- 
ty and  adroit  alike  was  his  answer  to  a 
memorial,  forwarded  to  him  by  the  head 
of  one  of  the  higher  institutions  for  the 
education  of  girls,  which  prayed  that  the 
privileges  of  Yale  might  be  thrown  open 
to  the  female  sex :  "  We  '11  admit  your 
pupils  when  you  '11  open  your  institu- 
tion to  ours." 

As  a  teacher,  he  was  marked  —  if  the 
recollections  of  the  average  Yale  gradu- 
ate may  be  trusted  —  by  fidelity  rather 
than  by  buoyant  enthusiasm.  The  thor- 
oughness of  his  own  daily  work  begat 
in  his  students,  almost  before  they  were 
aware  of  it,  the  like  faithful  preparation 
on  their  part.  There  was  a  quiet,  steady 
push  in  his  class-room  which  made  it  a 
place  of  moral  training  no  less  than  in- 
tellectual. The  treasures  of  learning  at 
his  commarid  for  every  sudden  and  cas- 
ual occasion  were  such  as  to  create  uni- 
versal and  profound  respect  for  his  attain- 
ments. A  waggish  student  once  offered 
to  wager  that  "  he  and  Woolsey  knew 
more  Greek  than  all  the  rest  of  New 
Haven  put  together."  Nevertheless,  the 
enthusiasm  for  him  among  his  old  pupils 
would  perhaps  be  a  little  hard  to  explain 
were  we  to  lose  sight  of  the  admiration 
of  generous  youth  for  ingenuousness. 


At  a  public  examination,  when  a  stu- 
dent, faithful  but  of  moderate  parts, 
was  evidently  much  abashed  at  the  mud- 
dy translation  he  had  given  of  a  diffi- 
cult passage,  the  professor  quietly  passed 
on  with  the  comment,  "  I  'm  not  quite 
sure  I  myself  know  what  that  Greek 
means." 

His  scholarship  combined,  to  a  degree 
quite  exceptional,  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness. His  early  professional  training, 
first  in  law,  then  in  theology,  then  in 
philological  and  general  studies  abroad, 
fostered  a  largeness  of  outlook  and  va- 
riety of  interest  which  he  retained  to  the 
last,  and  which  his  conscientiousness 
kept  from  superficiality.  In  classical 
philology  and  epigraphy  this  pupil  of 
Hermann  and  Boeckh  and  Bopp  did 
for  American  students  the  work  of  a 
pioneer ;  while  in  practical  ethics  and 
political  science,  the  thoroughness,  good 
sense,  and,  above  all,  the  noble  tone  of 
his  discussions  have  given  them  a  salu- 
tary power  over  young  men  unequaled, 
unless  perhaps  by  those  of  his  friend 
Professor  Lieber,  whose  fertilizing 
works  Dr.  Woolsey's  editorial  labors 
have  recently  helped  to  perpetuate.  The 
revival  of  learning  and  comparative 
religion  were  among  the  special  topics 
which  he  handled  with  evident  mastery  ; 
while  poetry  and  botany,  as  avocations, 
were  subjects  in  which  he  took  delight. 
He  owned  the  best  books,  and  he  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Patient  research, 
caution,  sobriety  of  judgment,  charac- 
terized all  his  work.  Na0e  *ai  iiipvav 
ama-Ttiv  was  a  maxim  he  bore  steadily 
in  mind.  Hence  —  to  adapt  the  remark 
of  Baxter  respecting  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
—  one  of  his  queries  was  often  worth  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  scholar's  opinion. 

We  hear  occasionally,  especially  from 
across  the  water,  sickly  lamentations 
over  the  crudities  of  American  life,  and 
the  limited  scope  it  affords  for  the  no- 
blest scholarly  gifts  and  attainments. 
But  academic  Europe  may  be  challenged 
to  point  to  any  single  scholar  of  the 
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present  generation  who  has  rendered 
more  manifold  and  worthy  service  alike 
te  the  erudite  and  the  layman,  both  in 
the  realm  of  knowledge  and  of  affairs. 
The  university,  the  church,  the  state, 
society  at  large,  have  all  received  from 
him  tangible  and  imperishable  benefac- 
tions. One  of  the  brightest  of  Yale's 
many  crowns,  his  memory  is  a  national 
possession  and  an  abiding  inspiration. 
Once  and  again  was  his  advice  sought 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington ;  and 
that  he  did  not  serve  his  country  at 
the  court  of  St.  James  was  due  to  the 
judgment  he  passed  on  himself,  not  to 
that  which  President  Hayes  passed  on 
him. 

All  his  life  long  he  was  an  earnest 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  opin- 
ions respecting  their  teaching  on  mat- 
ters which  from  time  to  time  stirred  the 
special  interest  of  the  Christian  public 

—  slavery,  temperance,  divorce,  social- 
ism, retribution  —  were  those  of  an  ex- 
pert.    He  at  one  time  meditated  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Acts  ;  a  task 
which,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
range  of  delicate  questions  it  involves, 

—  arclueological,  historical,  topographi- 
cal,  political,   apologetic,  —  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally qualified  to  perform.    But  he 
magnanimously  abandoned  his  undertak- 
ing on  the  appearance  of  the  excellent 
work  by  the  late  Professor  .Hackett,  — 
a  book  which,  as  he  said,  deserved  to 
succeed.    For  several  years  he  prepared 
the  Critical  Notes,  published  weekly  by 
the  Sunday-School  Times,  on  the  New 
Testament  portion  of  the  International 
Lessons,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Versions    of   the    American 
Bible   Society.     But   the    study  of   the 
Scriptures  which   he   himself   declared 
to  be  the  most  delightful  of  his  life  was 
that  which  he  undertook  while  partici- 
pating in  the  preparation  of  the  Revised 
New  Testament  of  1881.    Of  the  Amer- 
ican New  Testament  Revision  Company 
he  was  the  chairman.     Few  members  of 
it  equaled   him  in    regularity  of  atten- 


dance and  thoroughness  of  preparation. 
Throughout  the  eight  years  and  more 
during  which  it  met  monthly,  Dr.  Wool- 
sey was  absent  but  four  times.  Its 
sessions  lasted  often  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  the  necessary 
intervals  for  meals  only  excepted ;  and 
from  first  to  last  this  adamantine  septu- 
agenarian was  in  the  chair,  his  fairness 
and  patience  and  tact  and  learning  in 
constant  requisition,  and  never  found 
wanting.  In  at  least  two  conspicuous 
instances  it  was  his  scholarship  which  in 
the  main  determined  the  final  decision 
of  the  revisers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  namely,  in  the  preference  of 
Quirinius  over  Quirinus  as  the  name  of 
the  governor  of  Syria  (a  point  alluded 
to  above ;  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1878, 
page  499  ff.),  and  in  the  adoption,  in 
Matthew  xxvi.  50,  of  a  translation  which 
disposes  finally  of  the  fallacy  that  a 
Greek  relative  pronoun  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  for  a  direct  interroga- 
tive (see  ibid.,  1874,  page  314  ff.). 

How  far  it  may  be  seemly  to  disclose 
the  privacies  of  those  thoroughly  famil- 
iar conferences  may  perhaps  admit  of 
question ;  but  probably  there  is  not  a 
member  of  the  company  living  who 
has  not  a  stock  of  characteristic  remi- 
niscences of  its  chairman.  At  one  of 
the  very  first  meetings  an  extended 
discussion  arose  over  an  English  word 
which,  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  has 
come  to  be  much  more  specific  in  sense 
than  it  was  when  it  first  found  a  place  in 
our  Bible.  Dr.  Woolsey  argued  against 
a  change,  but  finally  confessed  frankly, 
"  I  don't  think  I  have  any  other  real 
reason  for  wishing  to  retain  the  word 
than  —  timidity."  A  certain  member, 
in  opposing  the  established  phrase  "  God 
forbid !  "  laid  great  stress  on  the  thought 
less  assertion  that  it  is  irreverent ;  where- 
upon the  president  broke  out,  "  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  used  the  expression, 
in  ordinary  speech,  in  my  life,  but  if 
anybody  tells  me  it 's  profane  I  '11  use 
it  at  once."  A  far-fetched  interpreta- 
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tion  once  elicited  from  him  the  quiet 
comment,  "  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
thought  ever  entered  any  other  mind 
this  side  the  moon."  A  certain  female 
temperance  society,  which  had  previous- 
ly memorialized  the  revisers  to  "  make 
the  people's  Bible  a  temperance  book," 
sent  a  deputation  to  confer  with  the 
Revision  Committee ;  and  a  prominent 
reviser,  straining  a  point  of  politeness, 
interrupted  the  proceedings  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  delegates  were  in 
waiting  at  an  apothecary's  shop  below. 
"  Tell  them,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of 
the  chairman,  "  that  we  are  busy  revis- 
ing the  New  Testament,  and  '  cannot 
come  down.'  " 

Of  his  private  worth  this  is  hardly 
the  place,  even  were  space  left,  to  speak. 
His  scrupulousness  was  so  punctilious 
that  he  has  been  known  to  decline  to 
use,  in  completing  a  personal  payment, 
a  small  portion  t  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  his  possession  belonging  to  others, 
although  able  to  replace  the  unauthor- 
ized loan  within  five  minutes.  On  one 
occasion,  a  foreign  laborer,  through  ig- 
norance of  our  language  and  traveling 
usages,  found  himself  carried  by  the 
train  beyond  his  point  of  transfer,  and 
compelled  to  find  quarters  over  Sun- 
day, a  stranger  in  a  strange  city.  The 
man's  evident  distress  moved  the  com- 
passion of  his  fellow-travelers  seated 
near  him ;  but  Dr.  Woolsey,  on  alight- 
ing from  the  train,  was  observed  to  track 
him  through  the  crowd,  and  give  him 
the  means  of  meeting  his  extra  outlay. 
Over  a  temper  naturally  vehement  Presi- 
dent Woolsey  had  acquired  a  degree 
of  mastery  which  to  his  intimates  was 
often  a  marvel ;  and  he  exhibited  some- 
times a  heroic  silence  which  was  more 
than  ''  golden,"  —  was  saintly.  His  un- 
selfishness was  ideal.  No  man,  it  may 
be  asserted  fearlessly,  was  ever  taken 
to  task  by  him  for  slighting,  either  in 
reality  or  in  appearance,  his  claims  or 
merits. 
f  In  religion,  as  in  everything  else,  he 
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abhorred  pretense  and  insincerity  of 
every  sort.  To  him  Christianity  was  con- 
summate rationality.  Loyalty  of  heart 
was  in  unison  with  liberty  of  intellect. 
Though  by  constitution  and  training  the 
whole  set  of  his  mind  was  towards  con- 
servatism, his  truth-loving  study  of  the 
Bible  brought  him  to  such  views  of  its 
nature  and  of  its  relations  to  faith  that 
he  was  bold  where  many  Christians  are 
timid,  and  discreetly  reserved  where  the 
average  dogmatist  is  downright.  He 
held,  for  example,  many  of  the  numbers 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  un- 
trustworthy, the  Book  of  Jonah  to  be 
an  apologue,  etc.,  years  before  the  Bib- 
lical scholarship  of  his  communion  could 
look  on  such  opinions  with  any  allow- 
ance. Though  a  thorough  Puritan,  he 
took  little  interest  in  ecclesiastical  pecu- 
liarities or  denominational  proselytism. 
On  being  presented  once  before  a  mixed 
assembly  as  the  representative  of  Con- 
gregationalism, he  opened  his  remarks 
with  a  qualified  disclaimer.  But  he  had 
an  intense  love  of  all  goodness,  a  keen 
and  subtle  sympathy  with  consecrated 
souls  of  all  the  ages.  The  thorough 
naturalness  and  simplicity  of  his  piety 
made  it  especially  effective  with  the 
more  thoughtful  young  men.  One  who 
wandered  far  and  long  in  skepticism, 
after  regaining  his  spiritual  equipoise, 
confessed  that  "  there  was  one  thing 
which,  all  through,  he  could  never  quite 
get  away  from,  and  that  was  President 
Woolsey's  prayers."  His  lowly  estimate 
of  himself,  combined  with  his  lofty  con- 
ception of  Christian  possibility  and  ob- 
ligation, resulted  at  times  in  a  self-de- 
preciation which  struck  the  easy-going 
Christian  as  almost  morbid.  On  one  of 
the  annual  days  of  prayer,  his  class 
was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  arose 
and,  instead  of  uttering  words  of  ex- 
hortation, simply  asked  their  interces- 
sions on  his  own  behalf.  During  his 
closing  days,  when,  amid  its  wander- 
ings, his  spirit  gravitated  to  its  devo- 
tional mood,  his  language  became  at 
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once  sequacious  and  edifying.  Amid 
the  rupture  of  earthly  bonds  his  eter- 
nal converse  with  his  Infinite  Friend 
hold  unbroken.  Nay,  his  very  flesh 
cried  out,  as  it  were,  for  the  living  God. 
Once  and  again  during  those  days  of 
clouded  reason  did  he  insist  on  betaking 
himself  to  the  familial'  place  of  worship, 
wondering  that  it  was  not  thronged. 
As  the  thoughts  of  affection  follow  his 
entrance  into  the  upper  sanctuary,  they 
discover  that  he  has  unconsciously  por- 
trayed his  own  reception  in  lu's  beautiful 
sonnet  describing  the  experience  of  the 
Grecian  sage :  — 

"  I  stood,  methought,  fast  by  heaven's  outer 

gate, 
When  Plato,  blindfold,  humbly  to  the  door 


Came  with  weak  steps,  if  he  might  venture 

o'er 
The    threshold   doubting,   or  without    must 

wait. 

When  he  who  in  the  Master's  bosom  lay, 
And   saw    the    mysteries    nearest    to    the 

throne, 

Drew  nigh,  and  led  the  mild  enthusiast  on 
Up  to  th'  Eternal  Word,  heaven's  fount  of 

day. 
'There,'  said   th'  Apostle    to   the   kindred 

mind, 
'  Dwells  truth,  whose  shadows  thou  wast 

f  am  to  trace ; 
There  beauty,  which  thy  dreams  wandered 

to  find ; 
There  love,  which  swells  beyond  the  soul's 

embrace. ' 
Then  loosed  the  bandage,  and  the  sage  —  no 

more 

A   sage,  but    saint  —  beheld   and   knelt   to 
adore." l 

Joseph  Henry  Thayer. 
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FROM  looking  upon  butterflies  as 
merely  beautiful  insects,  which  spend 
their  useless  lives  in  aimless  flight*  or 
search  for  nectar,  it  has  been  an  easy 
step  to  regard  the  students  of  these 
creatures  as  harmless  enthusiasts,  who 
occupy  their  purposeless  existence  in  as 
idle  a  manner  as  do  the  objects  of  their 
study.  It  is  true  that  the  great  results 
achieved  by  investigators  in  recent  years 
have  popularized  the  study  of  biology 
to  a  wonderful  extent ;  but  the  general 
interest  has  been  largely  directed  to- 
ward a  few  lines  of  research,  as  the  zo- 
ological affinities  of  man,  and  those  low 
organisms  whose  structure  appears  to  be 
so  simple  that  we  have  been  led  to  hope 
that  through  the  study  of  them  we  may 
be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of 

1  This  sonnet  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Woolsey, 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  in  concluding  a 
lecture  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  kin- 
dred mind  in  the  audience  suspected  its  au- 
thorship, and  thus  it  found  a  limited  but  anon- 
ymous currency  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  given 
on  page  70  of  a  little  volume  entitled  Eros  and 


life  itself ;  while  the  far  greater  range 
of  subjects  lying  between  these  extremes 
of  the  organic  series  has  been  left  to 
the  naturalists,  and  to  those  amateurs 
who  collect  and  classify  their  specimens 
with  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  with 
which  our  children  fill  their  postage- 
stamp  albums.  Fortunately,  we  have 
now  in  the  great  work  by  Mr.  Scudder 
on  the  butterflies  of  our  fauna,2  which 
has  been  appearing  in  monthly  parts 
and  is  now  completed,  a  thoroughly  sci- 
entific treatment  of  this  department  of 
biology,  which  is  presented  in  a  clear, 
beautiful,  and  fascinating  manner,  —  a 
manner  that  will  interest  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  entomologist  or 
the  collector. 

In  turning  the  pages  of  Mr.  Scudder's 

Other  Poems,  privately  printed  by  Dr.  Wool- 
sey for  a  few  friends  at  New  Haven  in  1880. 

2  The  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  Special  Reference  to 
New  England.  By  SAMUEL  H.  SCUDDEB.  3 
vols.  4to.  Plates.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts : 
Published  by  the  Author.  1889. 
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work  the  illustrations  naturally  first  at- 
tract attention.  These  form  a  volume 
of  ninety-six  plates,  comprising  about 
two  thousand  figures.  Many  of  the 
plates  are  in  color,  representing  the  but- 
terflies with  an  accuracy  of  detail  and 
tint  never  surpassed  in  illustrations  of 
this  kind.  In  addition  to  the  figures  of 
butterflies  there  are  drawings  of  eggs, 
caterpillars,  chrysalids,  structural  details, 
and  the  parasites  of  butterflies.  There 
are  also  maps  indicating  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  species.  A  small 
map  of  North  America  is  given  for 
each  species  of  butterfly ;  and  upon  this 
map  the  regions  in  which  the  insect  is 
known  to  occur  are  denoted  by  a  distinct 
color. 

Among  the  plates  are  portraits  of 
John  Le  Conte,  Harris,  and  Abbot. 
The  last  is  a  lithographic  reproduction 
of  a  water-color  sketch,  believed  to  have 
been  executed  by  Abbot  himself.  It 
will  therefore  be  greatly  prized  by  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  this  pioneer, 
who  did  so  much,  but  of  whom  almost 
nothing  is  known  except  his  work  and 
his  name,  not  even  his  autograph  being 
attainable  after  the  most  diligent  search. 

The  text  comprises  two  quarto  vol- 
umes, including  about  seventeen  hun- 
dred pages.  In  the  Introduction  the 
author  discusses  the  general  structure  of 
butterflies,  both  in  the  adult  and  adoles- 
cent stages,  as  a  basis  for  a  knowledge 
of  their  proper  classification.  Mr.  Scud- 
der  has  long  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
more  rational  classification  of  our  but- 
terflies than  that  commonly  accepted, 
and  has  brought  out  very  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
structure  of  these  insects  in  the  various 
stages  as  a  basis  for  such  a  classifica- 
tion. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  although 
the  Lepidoptera  have  been  collected 
more  than  any  other  insects,  except  per- 
haps beetles,  the  classification  of  this 
order  is  in  a  less  satisfactory  state  than 
that  of  any  other.  This  is  due  in  part 


to  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  i-arly 
stages  of  these  insects ;  but  it  is  due  to  a 
greater  extent  to  the  coat  of  scales  with 
which  their  bodies  are  clothed.  Stu- 
dents have  not  been  willing  to  denude 
their  insects  in  order  to  see  the  structu- 
ral characters.  They  have  cared  more 
for  perfect  specimens  than  for  a  know- 
ledge of  zoological  affinities.  Even  to- 
day the  lepidopterists  who  would  de- 
nude a  "  unique  "  in  order  to  study  its 
structure  are  in  the  minority.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  classifications  based  upon 
very  superficial  characters  ;  and  no  one 
has  given  a  satisfactory  table  of  the 
moths  of  any  fauna  by  which  even  the 
families  can  be  separated.  This  is  said 
without  overlooking  the  tables  of  Her- 
rick-Schaeffer  and  the  many  changes  that 
have  been  rung  upon  them. 

But  with  butterflies  it  is  now  far  dif- 
ferent. Mr.  Scudder  has  given  us  not 
only  analytical  tables  by  which  the  fam- 
ilies, sub-families,  genera,  and  species  can 
be  separated  by  the  characters  presented 
by  the  adult  insects,  but  in  most  cases 
he  has  given  analytical  tables  for  each 
of  the  immature  stages,  —  the  egg,  the 
caterpillar  at  birth,  the  mature  cater- 
pillar, and  the  chrysalis,  —  a  feature 
never  before  attempted  in  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

The  principal  differences  between  the 
classification  adopted  in  this  work  and 
that  in  general  use  in  this  country  are, 
first,  a  change  in  the  sequence  of  fami- 
lies, the  Nymphalidae  being  placed  high- 
est, and  the  Papilionidae  next  above  the 
Hesperidae  ;  and  second,  a  multiplication 
of  genera.  Both  of  these  changes  have 
been  urged  by  Mr.  Scudder  in  previous 
publications.  The  removal  of  the  Pa- 
pilionidae from  the  head  to  nearly  the 
foot  of  the  series  did  not  originate  with 
him,  but  had  formerly  been  advocated 
by  prominent  European  authors,  such 
as  Heinemann,  Bruant,  and  Bates  ;  and 
there  now  seems  to  be  a  marked  tenden- 
cy towards  its  acceptance  in  this  coun- 
try. But  Mr.  Scudder's  ideas  regard- 
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ing  the  limits  of  genera  appear  to  be 
gaining  ground  much  more  slowly.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  genus 
Papilio.  It  is  now  seventeen  years  since 
he  first  suggested  a  distinct  generic  name 
for  each  of  the  species  of  this  genus  found 
in  New  England.  This  suggestion  has 
met  with  so  little  favor  that  in  this  last 
work  he  not  only  discusses  it  in  the  sys- 
tematic part,  but  makes  it  the  subject  of 
an  excursus.  The  proposed  splitting  up 
of  this  genus  is  based  chiefly  on  differ- 
ences presented  by  the  larvae  and  chrys- 
alids  ;  and  Mr.  Scudder  states  his  posi- 
tion in  the  following  words  :  "  We  invite 
attention  to  the  tables  and  the  descrip- 
tions which  follow,  and  ask  any  student 
to  compare,  for  instance,  the  caterpil- 
lars and  chrysalids,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
Vanessa  with  those  of  Argynnis  (using 
these  terms  with  the  very  widest  lati- 
tude), and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Laertias 
with  those  of  Iphiclides,  and  either  of 
these  with  Heraclides  (using  these  in 
the  narrow  sense  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work)  ;  and  if  he  can  find 
as  good  grounds  for  separating  the  first 
two  from  each  other  as  he  can  the  last 
three,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
stated.  If  he  cannot,  and  refuses  to 
recognize  these  facts  by  the  use  of  terms 
having  as  high  a  taxonomic  meaning  in 
the  latter  case  as  in  the  former,  then  he 
is  yielding  to  prejudice,  or  to  tradition, 
or  to  indolence,  and  is  helping  to  per- 
petuate a  false  view  of  nature."  The 
grounds  taken  in  this  matter  by  any  stu- 
dent will  depend  largely  upon  his  cri- 
teria for  genera ;  and  the  admirable 
figures  and  descriptions  given  by  Mr. 
Scudder  furnish  all  the  data  that  can  be 
desired  for  settling  this  question. 

The  descriptive  portions  of  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  book  have  been  executed  with  an 
unparalleled  minuteness  of  detail.  It  is 
generally  known  to  entomologists  that 
he  has  been  engaged  upon  this  work  for 
twenty  years,  and  that  for  the  last  eight 
years  it  has  received  his  undivided  at- 
tention. Now  that  the  book  is  before 


us  we  can  understand  why  its  prepara- 
tion has  cost  so  much  labor. 

W».-  take  for  example  the  description 
of  Eupho2ades  troilus,  which  will  serve 
as  a  fair  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
work.  The  technical  description  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  heading  consisting  of  the 
scientific  name  just  given  and  a  popu- 
lar name,  "  the  green  -  cloud  swallow- 
tail ;  "  a  list  of  the  popular  names  which 
have  been  suggested  for  this  species  by 
various  writers ;  a  bibliography  of  the 
species,  containing  references  to  more 
than  thirty  different  works  ;  and  a  poet- 
ical quotation.  The  description  itself 
consists  of  a  detailed  account  of  the 
characters  presented  by  the  imago,  by 
several  specimens  exhibiting  variations, 
by  the  egg,  by  the  caterpillar  in  each  of 
its  five  stages,  by  the  chrysalis,  and  by 
certain  malformed  specimens  ;  the  whole 
comprising  nearly  seven  quarto  pages  of 
fine  type. 

While  we  are  filled  with  admiration 
for  the  skill  and  conscientious  care  dis- 
played in  these  descriptions,  and  for  the 
large  amount  of  information  they  con- 
tain, we  cannot  help  feeling  that  they 
are  too  detailed  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  determination.  We  would  not 
have  them  cut  down  at  all ;  but  we  wish 
that  the  description  of  the  imago,  which 
in  this  case  occupies  three  quarto  pages 
of  fine  type,  might  be  preceded  by  a 
short  paragraph  in  which  merely  the 
more  striking  of  the  specific  characters 
should  be  enumerated.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  serious  omission,  as  the  char- 
acters presented  in  the  analytical  tables 
and  a  reference  to  the  figures  will  en- 
able the  student  in  most  cases  to  avoid 
wading  through  long  descriptions  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  specimen  in  hand. 

Returning  to  the  account  of  "  the 
green-cloud  swallow-tail,"  we  find  that 
the  descriptive  portions  are  followed  by 
paragraphs  on  geographical  distribution, 
haunts,  oviposition,  food  plants,  habits 
and  habitation  of  the  caterpillar,  pupa- 
tion, life-history,  flight  posture  and  hab- 
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its,  enemies,  and  desiderata.  In  a  word, 
all  that  is  known  about  the  insect  is  re- 
corded, and  attention  is  called  to  the  par- 
ticular phases  of  its  history  regarding 
which  it  is  desirable  that  more  informa- 
tion be  obtained. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  work  is  the 
interpolation,  throughout  the  systematic 
part,  of  a  large  number  of  essays  on  the 
various  interesting  problems  which  arise 
in  the  study  of  butterflies.  These  ex- 
cursuses cannot  fail  to  do  much  toward 
stimulating  the  study  of  entomology  in 
a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  way.  The 
student  who  has  read  them  will  cease  to 
look  upon  butterflies  as  merely  beautiful 
specimens,  to  be  pinned  and  admired  for 
their  markings.  Instead,  he  will  find 
in  these  insects  illustrations  of  many  of 
the  more  interesting  phenomena  with 
which  the  naturalist  has  to  deal. 

Certain  species,  as  the  cosmopolitan 
Vanessa  cardui,  or  the  fragile  CEneis 
semidea,  which  is  found  only  on  the  sum- 
mits of  a  few  mountains,  will  suggest  to 
him  studies  of  the  laws  govei-ning  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  sight  of  a 
cabbage  butterfly  will  remind  him  of  the 
spread  of  Pieris  rapse  over  our  conti- 
nent, the  details  of  which  are  so  care- 
fully worked  out  by  Mr.  Scudder.  The 
remarkable  facts  of  mimicry  or  protec- 
tive resemblance  will  be  brought  to  mind 
whenever  a  specimen  of  Basilarchia  ar- 
chippus  is  seen.  His  eyes  will  be  open 
to  other  phenomena  of  this  kind  by 
the  excursus  on  Protective  Coloring  in 
Caterpillars  and  that  on  Deceptive  De- 
vices among  Caterpillars.  An  historical 
account  and  an  analysis  of  the  theory 
of  mimicry  are  also  given  under  the 
head  of  Butterflies  in  Disguise.  The 
perplexing  phenomena  of  dimorphism 
and  polymorphism,  of  antigeny,  or  sex- 
ual diversity  in  butterflies,  of  melanism 
and  albinism,  and  of  the  law  of  suf- 
fusion in  butterflies  are  carefully  dis- 
cussed. We  wish  we  had  space  to  give 
a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  more  than  sev- 
enty excursuses ;  but  the  instances  we 


have  cited  will  serve  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  them. 

Besides  these  excursuses  there  are 
several  chapters  by  eminent  specialists. 
The  physical  geography  and  the  climate 
of  New  England  are  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessor William  M.  Davis ;  Studies  on 
the  Embryological  Development  of  Eu- 
vanessa  antiopa  is  the  title  of  a  chapter 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Woodworth ;  the  hyinen- 
opterous  parasites  of  our  butterflies  are 
described  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  and 
the  dipterous  parasites  by  Professor  S. 
W.  Williston. 

The  generic  and  specific  names  used 
by  Mr.  Scudder  in  his  Synonymic  List, 
the  publication  of  which  was  begun  sev- 
enteen years  ago,  have  been  retained, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  In  doing 
this  Mr.  Scudder  shows  that  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  As  no  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
publication  of  this  work,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  re-open  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  recognizing  the  Hub- 
nerian  names.  Those  who  share  Mr. 
Scudder's  views  in  this  matter  will  be- 
lieve that  he  has  done  much  to  insure 
the  permanency  of  these  names  by  in- 
troducing them  in  his  work,  which  is 
doubtless  destined  to  be  one  of  the  clas- 
sics of  entomology,  and  they  will  read 
with  satisfaction  the  vigorous  defense  of 
his  position  which  the  author  makes  in 
his  preface.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  majority  of  entomologists  will  feel 
that  he  has  seriously  impaired  the  use- 
fulness of  his  book  by  taking  this 
course. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Scudder 
has  given  up  the  idea  that  the  law  of 
priority  should  be  applied  to  the  names 
of  groups  higher  than  genera,  and 
adopts  the  commonly  accepted  practice 
in  the  formation  of  family,  sub-family, 
and  tribal  names.  This  removes  from 
his  nomenclature  a  great  mass  of  unfa- 
miliar names,  and  renders  the  System- 
atic List  accompanying  this  work  one 
easily  comprehended. 
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In  concluding  this  notice,  we  wish 
again  to  i-x  press  our  admiration  not 
merely  for  the  scholarly  attainments 
brought  to  hear  upon  Mr.  Scudder's  work 
and  the  magnificent  results  achieved, 
hut  for  the  example  of  patient,  consci- 
entious labor.  This  sumptuous  book,  so 
delightful  to  the  eye  through  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  its  illustrations,  so 
rich  in  learning,  and  so  agreeable  in  its 
excursions  into  the  philosophic  study  of 
entomology,  is  a  noble  witness  to  a  scien- 
tific purpose  early  conceived,  developed 
amid  many  difficulties,  and  brought  to  a 


conclusion  only  after  years  of  resolute  toil 
and  steadfast  endurance.  The  simple 
history  of  the  work  in  the  author's  pre- 
face, given  with  a  fine  reserve,  yet  with 
an  air  of  just  triumph  at  the  successful 
termination  of  his  labors,  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. In  this  land  of  unlimited  ambi- 
tions, there  is  much  in  our  atmosphere 
that  stimulates  an  unseemly  haste  to  ob- 
tain priority  of  publication  ;  the  whole- 
some effect,  therefore,  upon  our  younger 
naturalists  of  a  work  like  that  before  us 
cannot  be  overestimated. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NEW   ENGLAND. 


MB.  FISKE'S  contribution  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  American  history  is  of  a 
veryunteresting  character.  He  brings  to 
his  task  a  mind  trained  in  another  field 
of  science,  but  the  methods  used  by  him 
in  his  scientific  studies  are  precisely 
those  which  are  most  effective  in  his- 
torical pursuits,  and,  we  may  add,  most 
needed  in  the  writing  of  American  his- 
tory. We  do  not  understand  that  Mr. 
Fiske's  work  in  science  was  that  of  a 
special  investigator  of  phenomena,  but  of 
a  systematize!-.  His  synthetical  genius 
enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  a  wide 
range  of  investigation  by  other  men, 
and  to  show  the  interrelation  of  physi- 
cal laws.  Moreover,  his  philosophy  was 
always  occupied  with  the  development 
which  proceeds  from  lower  forms  to 
higher,  and  he  displayed  none  of  that 
lofty  disregard  of  man  which  seems 
sometimes  to  have  characterized  the 
apostles  of  the  protozoic  gospel.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  have  watched 
Mr.  Fiske's  career  have  been  pleased  to 
see  that  he  showed  a  decided  disposition 
to  let  his  thought  associate  with  men, 

1  The  lipginninys  of  New  England ;  or,  The 
Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to  Civil  and 


and  to  treat  beginnings  with  reference 
to  ends. 

The  recent  volumes  which  this  author 
has  put  forth  intimate  that  history  is  the 
laboratory  in  which  he  is  now  at  work, 
and  that  the  special  table  before  which 
he  stands  is  the  United  States.  As  the 
first  duty  of  a  scientific  generalizer  is  to 
be  sure  of  his  facts,  so  Mr.  Fiske  sends 
to  the  museum  for  all  the  well-attested 
facts  of  American  history,  and  is  engaged 
busily  in  studying  their  order  and  sig- 
nificance. Surely,  in  the  higher  regions 
of  scientific  research  there  is  no  field  so 
inviting  or  so  productive  as  history,  and 
the  inductive  method  is  entirely  possi- 
ble in  connection  with  certain  sections 
of  social  activity.  In  the  latest  of  his 
historical  works,1  Mr.  Fiske  says,  what 
every  student  will  admit :  *'  The  begin- 
nings of  New  England  were  made  in 
the  full  daylight  of  modern  history.  It 
was  an  age  of  town  records,  of  registered 
deeds,  of  contemporary  pamphlets,  fu- 
neral sermons,  political  diatribes,  specific 
instructions,  official  reports,  and  private 
letters.  It  was  not  a  time  in  which 

Religious  Liberty.     By  JOHN   FISKE.     Boston 
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mythical  personages  or  incredible  legends 
could  flourish,  and  such  things  we  do 
not  find  in  the  history  of  New  England." 
Add  to  this  that,  from  the  time  when 
Prince  began  his  industrious  collection 
of  historical  material  to  the  present  day, 
the  besom  has  been  sweeping  out  every 
dusty  corner  of  every  house  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  a  host  of  patient 
scholars  has  sifted  the  dust-heap  for 
every  scrap  of  value.  It  is  questionable 
if  any  community  in  Christendom  was 
ever  the  subject  of  such  research,  or  ever 
laid  itself  so  completely  open  to  view. 
Whoever  has  flung  a  stone  at  New  Eng- 
land has  been  indebted  for  the  stone  to 
New  England  scholars. 

This  vast  historical  collection  is  thus 
at  the  service  of  the  philosophic  stu- 
dent of  human  activity,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  we  have  intimated,  to  apply 
the  inductive  method  to  it,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  growth  which  it  re- 
veals. No  one,  however,  can  do  this  to 
much  purpose  who  does  not  bring  to  the 
task  such  a  general  familiarity  with  his- 
torical periods  and  such  a  special  ac- 
quaintance with  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  as  shall  save  him  on  the 
one  hand  from  treating  this  period  as 
exceptional,  and  on  the  other  from  un- 
dervaluing the  light  which  it  throws  on 
human  progress.  It  is  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Fiske's  book  that  he  makes  some 
attempt  to  correlate  the  Puritan  experi- 
ment with  other  historical  passages,  and 
that,  because  the  external  features  were 
lacking  in  splendor  and  pomp  of  circum- 
stance, he  does  not  miss  the  real  contri- 
bution which  this  experiment  made  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  social  organism. 

The  reader,  however,  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  he  looks  to  this  book  for  a 
substantial  history  of  New  England,  with 
a  disclosure,  en  passant,  of  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  that  history.  It  is 
rather  a  philosophical  essay  based  on 
certain  well-accepted  facts  of  the  history, 
and  with  special  emphasis  on  the  lead- 
ing ideas  involved  in  the  Puritan  theory 


of  the  state.  Mr.  Fiske  can  write  nar- 
rative, as  the  readers  of  this  number  of 
The  Atlantic,  to  go  no  further,  have 
very  good  evidence ;  but  except  in  the 
chapter  on  King  Philip's  War,  which 
gave  more  scope  for  narrative  and  less 
for  generalization,  his  interest  in  this 
volume  has  been  distinctly  philosophic. 
The  reader  is  expected  to  bring  to  the 
book  a  like  interest ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  this,  and  to  expect  of 
him  a  good  deal  of  general  information, 
when  one  considers  how  persistently  the 
history  of  New  England  has  been  served 
out  in  one  form  and  another. 

The  most  original  and  effective  chap- 
ter in  the  book  is  the  first,  on  The  Ro- 
man Idea  and  The  English  Idea.  In- 
deed, the  chapter  is  so  striking  and  so 
genetic  that  one  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed by  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  rest 
of  the  volume.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  sweep  which  the  in- 
troductory subject  permits.  A  survey 
of  colonizing  and  state-making  up  to  the 
date  of  the  Puritan  exodus  offers  a  great 
richness  of  illustration,  and  Mr.  Fiske's 
power  of  coordinating  human  forces  has 
not  been  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
in  this  splendid  comparison  of  world- 
movements.  His  sense  of  proportion  is 
admirable,  and  he  does  not  permit  him- 
self to  be  led  away  from  the  great  line 
of  his  argument,  yet  he  constantly  throws 
out  hints  of  historic  interpretation  which 
one  is  eager  to  have  him  expand  ;  as 
when,  for  example,  before  proceeding  to 
show  how  in  England  "  the  dominant  re- 
ligious sentiment  came  to  be  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  political  freedom,"  he  re- 
marks incidentally,  almost,  the  contrast- 
ed condition  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and 
points  out  that  one  explanation  of  the 
early  and  complete  establishment  of  ab- 
solute despotism  in  that  country  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  monarchy  grew 
up  during  centuries  of  deadly  struggle 
with  the  Mussulman,  whereby  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  was  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  despotic  methods  in  church  and  state. 
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The  habit  of  the  comparative  meth- 
od which  Mr.  Fiske's  scientific  studies 
have  stimulated  keeps  him  on  the  alert 
to  discover,  if  not  coincidences,  yet  illus- 
trative passages,  and  the  reader  is  re- 
peatedly given  a  very  keen  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  events  by  this  light. 
Thus,  a  whole  chapter  in  the  related  his- 
tory of  England  and  New  England  is 
written  in  the  paragraph :  "  As  the 
work  of  planting  New  England  took 
place  chiefly  in  the  eleven  years  1629- 
1640,  during  which  Charles  I.  contrived 
to  reign  without  a  Parliament,  so  the 
prosperous  period  of  the  New  England 
Confederacy,  1643-1664,  covers  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Common- 
wealth, and  just  laps  on  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II."  So  again  there  is  almost 
a  text  in  the  brief  sentence :  "  It  was 
in  one  and  the  same  week  that  Charles  I. 
thus  began  his  experiment  of  governing 
without  a  Parliament,  and  that  he  grant- 
ed a  charter  to  the  Company  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay."  The  first  chapter  is 
especially  full  of  these  instructive  com- 
parisons. 

Next  to  such  passages,  those  which 
disclose  a  shrewd  perception  of  under- 
lying causes  are  most  likely  to  arrest 
the  reader's  attention.  Such  is  his  read- 
ing of  the  Indian's  mind  in  connection 
with  the  English  and  Indian  wars.  "  It 
is  difficult,"  he  says,  "  for  the  civilized 
man  and  the  savage  to  understand  each 
other.  As  a  rule,  the  one  does  not  know 
what  the  other  is  thinking  about."  And 
then  he  contrasts  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
Eliot  with  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  the  savage  :  "  His  design  in  found- 
ing his  villages  of  Christian  Indians  was 
in  the  highest  degree  benevolent  and 
noble  ;  but  the  heathen  Indians  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  see  anything  in  it 
but  a  cunning  scheme  for  destroying 
them.  Eliot's  converts  were  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Massachusetts  tribe, 
the  smallest  and  weakest  of  all.  The 
Plymouth  converts  came  chiefly  from 
the  tribe  next  in  weakness,  the  Poka- 


nokets,  or  Wampanoags.  The  more 
powerful  tribes  —  Narragansetts,  Nip- 
mucks,  and  Mohegans  —  furnished  very 
few  converts.  When  they  saw  the 
white  intruders  gathering  members  of 
the  weakest  tribes  into  villages  of  Eng- 
lish type,  and  teaching  them  strange 
gods  while  clothing  them  in  strange  gar- 
ments, they  probably  supposed  that  the 
pale-faces  were  simply  adopting  these 
Indians  into  their  white  tribe  as  a  means 
of  increasing  their  military  strength. 
At  any  rate,  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  savage 
mind,  whereas  the  nature  of  Eliot's  de- 
sign lay  quite  beyond  its  ken.  As  the 
Indians  recovered  from  their  supernat- 
ural dread  of  the  English,  and  began 
to  regard  them  as  using  human  means 
to  accomplish  their  ends,  they  must  of 
course  interpret  their  conduct  in  such 
light  as  savage  experience  could  afford. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  things  in  the 
world  for  a  savage  tribe  to  absorb  weak 
neighbors  by  adoption,  and  thus  increase 
its  force  preparatory  to  a  deadly  assault 
upon  other  neighbors."  The  entire  ac- 
count of  the  relations  of  the  whites  with 
the  Indians,  closing  with  a  brief  contrast 
of  the  conditions  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sent frontier  life,  is  interesting,  but  we 
think  Mr.  Fiske  missed  an  excellent  op- 
portunity in  not  setting  forth  the  view 
which  the  Englishman  took  of  the  In- 
dian as  colored  by  his  own  apprehension 
of  the  supernatural  world.  Not  only 
did  the  Englishman  in  Massachusetts 
play  at  being  a  Jew  in  Canaan,  but  he 
was  still  under  the  shadow  of  the  un- 
known, and  these  dusky  figures  emer- 
ging from  the  dark  forests,  with  their 
silent  ways  and  their  uncanny  behavior, 
were  to  him  half  beast  and  half  de- 
mon. His  world  was  still  peopled  with 
goblins,  and  the  native  spirits  which 
embarked  with  him  in  English  ports 
quickly  were  reinforced  by  these  bodily 
shapes  of  a  new  species  of  devil  and 
witch. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Fiske  has 
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taken  note  of  all  the  important  elements 
which  met  in  the  Puritan  migration.  It 
is  so  essential  a  part  of  his  scheme  to 
elucidate  the  religious  influence,  that  he 
has  touched  too  lightly  on  motives  which 
are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  re- 
ligious and  political.  The  seventeenth 
century  in  England  saw,  indeed,  the 
growth  of  the  Puritan  idea,  but  it  saw 
also  a  marked  development  of  the  trading 
spirit,  and  no  study  of  early  New  Eng- 
land should  leave  out  of  sight  the  com- 
mercial instinct  which  was  strong  at  the 
outset,  and  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  making  of  the  state.  The  very 
structure  of  the  Company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  laid  on  foundations  of 
trade,  and  it  was  in  the  interaction  of 
commerce,  politics,  and  religion  that  the 


state  grew  in  solidarity.  We  should 
have  been  glad  also  had  Mr.  Fiske  paid 
more  attention  to  that  large  contingent 
of  New  England  life  which  was  excluded 
at  first  from  government,  but  was  a  fac- 
tor in  the  internal  development  of  the 
state.  His  object,  however,  was  chiefly 
to  set  forth  the  relations  of  Puritan  New 
England,  in  its  origin,  to  universal  his- 
tory, and  this  thesis  he  has  exploited 
with  singular  acumen  and  in  a  most  gen- 
erous spirit.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  to  many  readers  this  book  will  sup- 
ply an  introduction  to  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  New  England  history ; 
for  heretofore  the  prevailing  treatment 
has  fostered  the  notion  that  New  Eng- 
land was  a  corner  of  the  world  which 
was  a  law  unto  itself. 
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THE  variety  of  weather  to 
be  had  in  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  sea  is  truly  amazing  to  one  in- 
land bred.  I  have  prided  myself  on  a 
little  weather-wisdom  in  my  own  coun- 
try, but  here  on  the  sea-coast  it  goes  for 
nothing.  On  days  when  the  wind  is 
shifting,  it  hurries  from  one  point  of 
the  compass  to  the  opposite  point  with 
a  suddenness  that  disconcerts  an  inland 
mind,  and  throws  one  out  of  one's  cal- 
culations for  the  day's  occupations  ;  for 
by  the  sea  more  than  anywhere  else, 
one's  amusements  depend  upon  the 
weather.  If  the  breeze  be  from  land 
and  the  air  warm,  the  bathers  find  the 
water  too  cold  for  comfort,  and  vice 
versa.  A  yacht  may  sail  with  a  wind 
from  almost  any  quarter,  but  there  must 
be  enough  of  it  and  it  must  hold  stead- 
ily. Even  if  one  has  no  special  plans 
to  be  affected,  the  weather  still  counts. 
To-day  perhaps  begins  with  a  west  wind 
and  a  clouded  but  clearing  sky.  On  the 


sandy  beach  the  sun  is  hot  and  the  air 
soft,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  wooden 
pavilion  I  am  comfortable ;  but  in  a 
moment  the  breeze  shifts,  as  swiftly  as 
lightning  flashes,  and  blows  as  from  off 
an  iceberg.  Two  moments  later  a  sea- 
fog  has  come  up,  blotting  out  more  dis- 
tant objects  and  blurring  those  at  hand  ; 
the  raw  air  penetrates  to  my  veiy  bones  ; 
and  I,  prepared  for  a  dolce  far  niente 
morning,  disgustedly  fold  my  beach 
chair  and  collect  my  "  traps  "  for  retreat. 
Yet  a  very  short  distance  away  from 
the  beach  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and 
the  air  warm. 

One  must  have  a  genuine  passion  for 
the  sea  to  enjoy  a  prolonged  stay  by  it. 
Nowhere  else  is  bad  weather  more 
dreary  and  unendurable,  except  on  ship- 
board. On  fine  days,  with  a  stiff  sea- 
breeze,  when  under  a  clear  sky  the  ho- 
rizon widens,  to  sit  on  the  sand  is  almost 
the  same  as  being  on  the  steamship's 
deck.  There  is  the  same  tonic  in  the 
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air,  the  same  exhilaration  in  the  broad 
bright  ocean  view,  and  a  deal  more 
steadiness.  In  places  where  fashion 
does  not  resort,  life  is  almost  as  monot- 
onous as  on  board  a  steamer,  and  the 
smallest  events  become  interesting  ;  and 
in  a  little  place,  where  are  no  big  hotels 
or  crowds,  one  gets  to  know  by  sight 
the  companions  of  one's  monotony,  and 
to  expect  their  daily  appearance,  as  the 
ocean-voyager  does  that  of  his  fellow- 
passengers. 

In  both  situations  I  find  myself  equal- 
ly disinclined  to  get  rid  of  time  with  a 
book.  It  seems  to  be  an  occupation 
merely  to  feel  the  cool  wind  blowing 
over  me,  to  lie  with  shut  eyes  and  hear, 
without  listening  to  it,  the  breaker's 
rush  and  fall.  Yet  it  is  a  pity  if,  in  that 
soothed  and  dozing  condition,  one  misses 
the  sight  of  the  fish-hawk  overhead, 
sweeping  along  with  his  wonderful  eyes 
keen  set  for  his  prey.  Of  all  the  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  that  inhabit  the  earth,  I 
believe  I  should  choose  to  be  this  bird, 
if  I  wished  to  live  a  life,  not  of  useful- 
ness to  my  superior,  man,  but  of  self- 
regarding  ease  and  pleasure.  At  home, 
one  may  say,  in  two  elements,  who 
would  not  be  a  fish-hawk,  so  free,  so 
strong,  feai'less  of  all  other  creatures 
save  his  one  foe  the  eagle  ?  The  eagle 
alone  is  his  match  in  strength  and  also 
in  craft.  The  hawk  flying  home  with 
his  food  plucked  from  the  sea  is  watched 
by  the  eagle,  who  proposes  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  hunting  up  a  meal. 
Thereupon  he  puts  on  the  aspect  of 
war,  and  sallies  forth,  with  fierce  claws 
outstretched,  to  intercept  the  hawk  ;  and 
he,  beholding  his  redoubtable  enemy, 
prepares  for  flight  and  drops  the  fish 
from  his  hold.  This  is  all  the  wily 
eagle  wants,  and  with  a  sudden  down- 
ward throw  he  casts  himself  upon  his 
hack  beneath  the  falling  fish,  and  catch- 
ing it  in  his  upturned  claws  rights  him- 
self and  sails  off  in  triumph.  The  ways 
of  the  lower  animals  are  truly  curious ! 
Think  of  the  sea-gull  knowing  enough, 


when  he  has  secured  his  dinner  of 
clams,  to  break  their  hard  shells  by  go- 
ing up  in  the  air  and  letting  them  full 
on  a  rock,  or  even  on  hard  sand  !  Farm- 
er folk  living  near  the  coast  believe 
that  the  fish-hawk  is  useful  in  keeping 
off  the  chicken-hawk  and  other  trouble- 
some birds.  Though  fish  is  their  chief 
diet,  the  hawks  of  the  sea  will  feed  on 
what  stuff  may  be  found  thrown  out 
about  the  faun-house,  and  they  build 
their  huge  nests  in  trees  near  to  men's 
dwellings.  The  hawk's  flight  is  fasci- 
nating to  follow,  —  such  superb  strength 
is  in  his  wide  wings,  such  ease  in  their 
use  !  Going  against  the  wind,  he  must 
beat  with  them  and  sometimes  tack,  as 
a  yacht  does  with  the  wind  ahead  ;  but 
before  the  wind,  he  simply  spreads  his 
canvas,  and  sails,  slow  or  swift,  circling 
with  one  wing  raised  and  one  depressed, 
or  on  a  straight  course  with  wings  even- 
ly outstretched. 

Thoroughly  to  enjoy  life  by  the  sea, 
I  have  said,  one  must  have  that  genuine 
passion  for  it  which  I  do  not  myself 
share,  though  to  some  extent  I  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  it.  In  cer- 
tain moods  the  sea  fascinates  ;  it  relieves 
an  overburdened  heart  by  seeming  to 
voice  the  "  calm  despair  "  or  the  "  wild 
unrest"  which  the  poet  deems  may  be 
"  tenants  of  a  single  breast ;  "  or  again, 
it  lifts  the  weight  by  imparting  to  the 
thought  of  life  something  of  its  own 
breadth  and  bounding  buoyancy  and  the 
vigor  of  its  blithe  breezes. 

"  We  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live  ;  " 

and  so  the  sea  is  melancholy  or  cheerful 
as  we  choose  to  find  it.  My  own  pas- 
sion is  rather  for  the  hills,  with  their 
changeful  beauty  and  tranquil  influence. 
I  love  the  green  country,  and  do  not 
mourn  to  turn  to  it  away  from  the  flat 
outlines  and  treeless  blankness  of  coast 
scenery. 

Roman  Pin  —  During  the  winter  months 
Money.  vespers  seem  verily  to  be  sung 

in  St.  Peter's  for  the  benefit  of  pretty 
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American  girls  and  sandy-haired  Eng- 
lishmen, but  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
church  ceremonies  is,  after  all,  reserved 
for  the  Romans  themselves.  Eight  days 
after  Corpus  Christ!  comes  the  Thurs- 
day known  as  thefesta  delle  ammantate, 
or  "  festival  of  the  veiled  ones."  All  the 
afternoon  the  omnibuses  for  St.  Peter's 
are  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  eager,  self- 
asserting,  but  ever  -  courteous  people. 
Priests,  nuns,  Trasteverine  women  re- 
splendent in  massive  gold  chains  and  ear- 
rings, and  Romans  of  the  lower  middle 
class  are  packed  into  them,  and  after 
fighting  and  jostling  each  other  to  get 
seats,  converse  sociably  all  the  way,  mak- 
ing merry  over  the  poor  unfortunates 
who  are  not  sufficiently  strong  of  elbow 
and  determination  to  be  of  their  number. 
The  piazza  of  St.  Peter's  is  quite  ah" ve 
with  people  and  carriages,  and  crowds 
are  ascending  the  sloping  staircase.  Lift- 
ing the  heavy  leathern  curtain  over  the 
doorway,  one  hears  a  low  hum  of  voices 
which  proclaims  St.  Peter's  the  passeg- 
giata,  or  promenade,  rather  than  the 
church  of  the  people.  All  about  this  rich- 
est, brightest,  of  marble  sanctuaries  are 
little  family  groups  waiting  for  the  cere- 
mony ;  acolytes  and  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent confraternities  hurry  to  and  fro, 
in  the  excitement  of  ecclesiastical  house- 
keeping, and  here  and  there  a  Monsig- 
nore  in  his  lace  cotta  and  purple  robes 
lights  the  scene  with  a  vivid  dash  of 
color. 

This  day  the  Daughters  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's take  their  dowries  ;  and  every  one 
should  see  this  old-world  feature  of 
Roman  life.  It  is  the  custom,  every 
year,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  to  give 
about  seventy  or  eighty  dowries  of  a 
hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
each  (twenty  or  thirty  dollars),  to  be 
doubled  in  the  case  of  girls  who  decide 
to  take  the  veil.  Girls  must  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  poverty  and  good  conduct 
from  their  parish  priest,  be  of  Roman 
parentage  on  both  sides,  and  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixteen,  in  order  to 


compete  for  this  bounty.  The  question 
is  decided  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  Of 
course  Dame  Rumor  says  a  little  timely 
influence  in  high  places  is  apt  to  have  its 
effect. 

Soon  the  confraternities  begin  to  con- 
glomerate into  small  bodies.  We  won- 
der why  so  many  of  the  men  cai-ry  belted 
around  their  waists  small  leather  pouches 
half  filled  with  green  leaves ;  but  it 
is  soon  explained,  for  when  the  proces- 
sion is  formed,  and  they  lift  up  the  co- 
lossal rustic  crosses  wreathed  in  ivy,  we 
see  that  without  these  rests,  in  which 
they  are  poised,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bear  them  erect  and  motionless.  As 
it  is,  the  men  have  to  relieve  each  other 
now  and  then.  First  come  the  Breth- 
ren of  St.  John  in  their  scarlet  gowns, 
bearing  gay  pictured  banners  and  cruci- 
fixes ;  a  confraternity  attired  in  blue  fol- 
low, with  waxen  candles  ;  and  after  them 
come  the  lugubrious  Company  of  the 
Dead,  robed  from  head  to  foot  in  black, 
with  weird  slits  for  the  eyes.  The  pro- 
cession winds  along  the  box  and  laurel 
strewn  aisle  to  a  small  doorway  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  choir,  where  a  dense 
crowd  almost  conceals  it  from  view. 
Here  every  one  awaits  the  great  spectacle 
of  the  afternoon,  until  even  proverbial 
Italian  patience  is  worn  threadbare.  At 
last  several  maggior  domi  appear,  and 
clear  a  wide  track  ;  a  subdued  cry  is 
heard,  —  "  Eccoli,  eccoli !  "  —  and  be- 
hold it  comes,  led  by  a  white-haired  old 
man  in  dark  blue  small-clothes  with  sil- 
ver buttons,  scarlet  waistcoat,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  buckled  shoes,  carrying  a 
truncheon.  He  is  followed  by  the  con- 
fraternities, and  then  appears  what  seems 
at  first  a  great  flock  of  doves,  but  upon  a 
nearer  view  reveals  itself  as  a  gliding  pro- 
cession of  young  girls  clothed  in  white, 
holding  tall  lighted  tapers,  and  looking 
downward  as  if  in  "  maiden  meditation 
fancy  free."  They  glisten  as  though 
they  had  bathed  in  some  magical  silver 
light,  yet  when  you  have  recovered  from 
the  first  effect  of  this  pure  picture  in  its 
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gorgeous  setting,  you  perceive  by  what 
simple  means  the  dazzling  result  is 
wrought  out.  Their  dresses  are  of  some 
soft  light  material,  and  the  veils,  which 
fall  to  their  feet,  are  of  fine  lawn.  These 
•  do  not  cover  their  faces,  but  are  edged 
with  lace  or  niching,  making  a  dainty 
frame  for  the  many  pretty  Southern 
faces.  A  sort  of  lawn  muffler  covers 
the  mouth  and  chin,  —  dimly  suggesting 
Eastern  customs.  Veils  and  mufflers 
are  made  rich  and  rare  by  an  elaborate 
embroidery  of  common  pins !  These 
are  thrust  into  the  goods  in  the  most 
elaborate  patterns,  suns,  stars,  flowers, 
etc.,  forming  a  brocade  of  cloth  of  sil- 
ver. Each  maid  carries  by  long  silken 
cords  a  white  reticule,  supposed  to  hold 
the  dowry,  but  really  containing  only  a 
paper  with  her  number  on  it.  They  file 
by  in  couples,  and  after  them  walk  the 
chanting  monks  and  dignitaries  in  full 
canonicals,  with  "  bell,  book,  and  candle," 
carrying  the  Host  under  a  colossal  silk 
umbrella,  which  flaps  in  everybody's  face 
and  forces  backwards  the  over-eager  by- 
standers. The  train  of  over  three  hun- 
dred monks,  priests,  and  girls  proceeds 
out  into  the  portico  (in  papal  times  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  square)  ;  then  the  great  main  por- 
tals are  thrown  open,  and  against  a  back- 
ground of  evening  sky,  all  amethyst,  opal, 
and  rose,  the  flickering  lights  of  the  va- 
ried procession  advance  slowly  up  the 
nave  to  the  high  altar.  Back  of  that,  in 
the  choir,  the  "  veiled  ones  "  kneel  while 
Ave  Maria  is  sung.  A  man  comes 
around  to  collect  the  candles  and  silk 
bags,  which  are  only  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  money  itself  is  given  when 
the  girl  actually  marries  or  enters  a  con- 
vent ;  and  if,  after  all,  she  does  neither, 
the  money  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  ceremony  is  now  over,  each  am- 
mantata  is  taken  possession  of  by  proud, 
happy  relatives,  and  the  vast  throng 
pours  out  into  the  piazza,  where  the 
evening  air  blows  refreshingly  on  the 
hot  cheeks  of  future  brides,  who  find 


veils  and  mufflers  more  becoming  than 
comfortable,  late  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  Lark  and  —While  I  lived  in  town 
the  Gamut.  j  knew,  through  occasional 
walks,  the  lark  just  enough  to  distin- 
guish its  song  from  that  of  other  birds 
in  a  general  and  indefinite  way.  But 
since  I  have  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the 
country,  where  I  hear  these  birds  all  day 
and  every  day,  I  have  been  not  a  lit- 
tle struck  by  the  observation  that  their 
melodies,  though  very  short,  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  can  in  most  cases 
be  correctly  reduced  to  our  present  hu- 
man system  of  notes. 

There  is  greater  wealth  and  more 
poetry  and  nobility  in  the  tones  of  a 
nightingale,  but  this  nobleman  does  not 
seem  to  visit  Colorado ;  and  the  timbre 
of  the  lark's  voice  is  so  sonorous  and 
its  modulation  so  great  that  it  is,  from 
an  aesthetic  standpoint,  decidedly  king 
among  the  birds  of  this  region. 

The  bird  of  which  I  am  speaking 
here  is  not  the  same  known  as  the 
lark  at  the  East.  It  seems  to  have  its 
home  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  far 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  it  is 
known  as  the  "  meadow  lark,"  and  is 
probably  what  ornithologists  callAlauda 
magna,  for  it  is  decidedly  larger  than 
other  larks.  It  has  a  grayish-brown 
plumage,  the  breast  being  of  a  dull 
yellow. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  lark  begins 
with  a  loud  call,  — 


as  if  to  say,  "  Why  do  you  sleep  yet  ?  " 
And  after  repeating  this  several  times 
he  follows  it  up  with 


meaning,  perhaps,  "The  sun  has  risen 
now !  "  But  I  have  not  yet  mastered 
Volaptlk,  much  less  the  language  of  the 
birds,  and  will  only  try  to  render,  so 
far  as  I  can,  their  notes  intelligible, 
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without  attempting  further  to  suggest 
possible  words  to  them. 

Next  to  the  forms  given  comes  a 
song  which  begins  with  two  high  notes, 
the  second  a  minor  third  above  the  first ; 
but  these  are  followed  by  an  indefinite 
gay  warble  or  twitter,  which  defies  all 
attempts  at  musical  notation. 

When,  during  a  walk,  I  approach  a 
lark  sitting  on  a  fence  or  tree,  he  gen- 
erally gives  a  sharp  "'  jip  "  at  intervals 
of  a  few  seconds,  which  may  possibly 
be  a  warning  to  his  family  hidden  in 
their  nest  near  by.  Another  single  tone 
is  a  sweet,  coaxing  "  tioo,"  which  sounds 
as  if  he  were  inviting  his  mate  to  join 
him. 

In  most  of  their  tunes  the  larks  .give  a 
shake  to  the  accented  notes,  or  precede 
them  by  a  grace-note  ;  for  instance  :  — 


The  following  few  notes,  which  form  a 
short  but  complete  musical  thought,  and 
which  I  have  heard  only  a  few  times, 


seem  to  be  a  theme  which  they  develop 
to  several  variations,  some  of  which  are 
heard  much  oftener  than  the  plain  theme. 
I  will  give  only  a  few  of  them :  — 


Frfon 


gesting  the  tastefully  handled  bow  of  a 
'cello  :  — 


While  these  variations,  like  the  theme, 
close  with  the  tonic  chord,  one  lark 
transfers  it  to  the  dominant :  — 


The  dominant  chord  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  their  favorite ;  and  it  was  a  sev- 
eral-times-repeated dominant  seventh 
chord  that  first  attracted  my  attention 
to  the  melodious  character  of  the  lark's 
song,  and  that  I  hear  just  now  as  I  am 
writing  this  down.  In  the  form 


(My  notation  of  these  tunes  must  not 
mislead  the  reader  to  think  the  lark 
sings  always  in  the  key  of  C.  I  use 
this  key  throughout  merely  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity.)  The  same  thought  as  in 
No.  4  appears,  though  rarely,  in  even, 
well-drawn  notes,  without  any  shake  or 
other  ornament ;  changing  that  which  in 
the  other  variations  had  been  a  gay 
allegro  to  a  sedate  andante,  and  sug- 


10 


•  I 


it  is  one  of  the  most  common  songs 
among  them ;  and  equally  common  is 
the  following,  which,  beginning  a  third 
lower,  and  proceeding  by  the  same 
rhythm  and  the  same  general  intervals, 
but  on  the  same  scale,  becomes  a  minor 
seventh  chord :  — 


On  the  other  hand,  sometimes,  though 
quite  rarely,  the  bird  begins  a  third 
higher  than  in  No.  10,  and  thus  reaches 
the  dominant  ninth  chord  :  — 


Every  musician  knows  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  this  chord,  which  seems  born 
of  an  exuberant  joy  or  of  an  irresistible 
longing  to  rise  from  this  mundane  dust 
to  freedom  in  a  higher  sphere.  Some 
such  feeling  is,  more  than  by  No.  12, 
suggested  by  another  division  of  this 
chord  :  — 


Frequently,  of  an  evening,  I  pass  a  lit- 
tle grove,  and   there   abides   the   only 
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bird  from  which  I  have  heard  this  last 
melody.  Though  I  have  never  seen 
it,  I  know  by  the  timbre  of  the  voice 
and  the  vigor  of  the  tone  that  it  is  a 
lark.  His  song  sounds  like  a  hymn  of 
praise,  thanking  Nature  for  the  joy, 
peace,  and  liberty  of  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  individual  larks 
have  different  tunes,  as  some  which  I 
always  hear  around  my  house  I  do  not 
hear  elsewhere,  and  vice  versa;  but 
most,  if  not  all,  larks  sing  several  tunes. 
One  day,  after  having,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  heard  that  last  melody  in  the 
dominant  ninth  chord,  I  heard,  though 
at  another  point,  what  may  be  called  the 
answer  to  it :  — 


A  similar  difference  in  taste  between 
individual  birds  I  observed  in  another 
tune,  which  I  have  heard  at  various 
times  and  in  various  places  :  — 


But  about  half  a  mile  from  my  house 
there  stands  a  solitary  tree,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  which  varies  this  tune  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  :  — 


This  bird  has  evidently  a  copyright  on 
this  variation,  for  I  have  never  heard  it 
except  from  that  tree  or  its  close  vicin- 
ity. The  following  tune,  also,  I  have 
heard  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
particular  spot :  — 


And  this  is  the  case  with  the  last  in- 
stance I  shall  record.  About  two  miles 
from  my  house  lives  a  friend  of  mine, 
with  whom  I  pass  many  a  pleasant 
hour.  One  day,  while  sitting  and  chat- 
ting in  his  cozy  study,  I  heard  a  mel- 
ody which  was  new  to  me.  Though 
I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  character  of 


the  voice,  that  it  came  from  a  lark,  still, 
to  make  the  matter  sure,  I  asked  him 
what  bird  this  was  ;  for  he  is  a  great 
sportsman,  and  quite  familiar  with  the 
birds.  He  said  without  hesitation  that 
it  was  a  lark.  What  caused  my  surprise 
was  that  this  short  melody  was  in  a 
minor  key  :  — 


Although  a  minor  key  does  not  always 
and  necessarily  give  an  impression  of 
sadness,  and  is,  for  instance,  often  used 
with  great  effect  in  humorous  songs 
(perhaps  with  a  shade  of  irony),  in  this 
song  of  a  little  bird  it  sounded  decided- 
ly like  a  mournful  plaint,  as  if  the  sad 
singer  had  lost  his  mate. 

The  list  of  melodies  here  given  does 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  larks'  reper- 
tory, for  when  I  go  several  miles  from 
home  I  sometimes  hear  a  new  tune,  or 
a  variation  different  from  those  with 
which  I  arn  familiar.  Frequently  a  lark 
sounds  two  or  three  tones  which  can 
readily  be  repeated  in  their  proper  in- 
tervals, but  then  follows  them  up  with 
a  merry,  playful  effusion  from  throat 
and  tongue  which  derides  all  systematic 
music  and  is  utterly  inimitable.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing,  and  then  his  noisy,  jubilant  war- 
ble closely  resembles  the  song  of  the 
German  lark  when  rising.  It  seems  as 
if  in  these  cases  the  bird  dropped  from 
the  plane  of  aesthetic  development  to 
that  of  pure  nature,  —  a  result,  no  doubt, 
of  heredity  from  ancestors  that  sang 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

That  the  deep  and  long-drawn  notes 
of  the  nightingale  are  the  expression 
of  melancholy  is  merely  a  poetic  fancy  ; 
and  so  with  other  birds,  the  lark  among 
them.  What  sounds  sad  or  joyous  to 
us  may  not  be  so  at  all  to  the  bird. 
Attempted  interpretations  of  this  kind 
will  always  remain  fancies.  But  of 
what  the  lark  here  has  convinced  me, 
and  what  I  have  tided  to  demonstrate 
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with  the  examples  given,  is,  that  man 
is  not  the  only  creature  that  has,  in  his 
musical  evolution,  attained  to  the  supe- 
rior level  of  the  diatonic  scale.  Yet  he 


is  in  advance  of  the  lark  in  this  point, 
—  that  he  has  recognized  the  aesthetic 
necessity  of  closing  a  cadence  with  the 
tonic  chord. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Science.  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America, 
and  its  Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man, 
by  G.  Frederick  Wright,  with  an  Appendix  on 
the  Probable  Cause  of  Glaciation,  by  Warreu 
Upham.  (Appleton.)  An  exceedingly  inter- 
esting work  of  original  research  presented  in 
a  form  which  need  not  appall  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent. Dr.  Wright  covers  a  wide  range  of  top- 
ics in  his  discussion,  and  is  especially  interested 
in  those  facts  which  bear  upon  animal  and  ve- 
getable life.  His  own  personal  investigation 
of  the  Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska  is  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  work.  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  photographs,  and  though  marked 
by  the  defects  of  process  work  where  tone  is 
an  important  element,  are  helpful  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  maps  are  excellent,  and  the  entire 
book  indicates  painstaking.  —  Dr.  Wright's 
frequent  references  to  James  Croll  make  us 
ready  to  glance  at  that  author's  little  work, 
Stellar  Revolution  and  its  Relation  to  Geologi- 
cal Time.  (Appleton.)  It  considers  the  prob- 
able origin  of  meteorites,  comets,  and  nebulae, 
and  the  real  source  from  which  our  sun  derived 
its  energy,  namely,  from  the  colliding  of  dark 
stellar  masses.  The  theory  is  supported  further 
by  the  evidence  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
geology  and  biology  as  to  the  age  of  the  sun's 
heat.  —  Darwinism,  an  Exposition  of  the  The- 
ory of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  ap- 
plications, by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  (Mac- 
millan.)  Very  few  incidents  in  the  history  of 
science  are  so  striking  as  the  deliberate  subor- 
dination which  Mr.  Wallace  adopts  in  his  at- 
titude toward  Darwin.  His  own  share  in  the 
theory  of  evolution  is  scarcely  less  than  Dar- 
win's, yet  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any 
appearance  of  jealousy  or  envy.  The  closing 
pages  of  his  work  are  of  a  high  order.  They 
present  the  firm  faith  of  a  scientist  who  re- 
gards scientific  explanation  of  evolution  as 
witnessing  to  and  confirming  an  independent 
spirit  u.-il  life,  having  its  source  in  spirit.  Mr. 
Wallace  does  not  obtrude  his  special  views  as 
regards  modern  spiritualism,  and  his  work  will 
fortify  the  faith  of  some  who  might,  if  they 
knew  his  belief,  be  a  little  shy  of  his  science. 
—  Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage,  by  George 


E.  Waring,  Jr.  (Van  Nostrand.)  The  general 
reader  will  remember  Colom-l  Waring's  charm- 
ing work  on  Holland,  and  how  he  was  allured 
into  reading  of  pumps  and  drains  and  model 
farms,  never  suspecting  that  he  was  not  engaged 
in  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  good 
piece  of  literature.  The  obverse  is  true  of  this 
comprehensive  and  well-illustrated  book.  The 
sanitary  engineer  and  the  anxious  householder 
will  read  it  for  its  abundance  of  satisfying  in- 
formation, never  suspecting  that  they  are  en- 
joying the  work  of  a  man  whose  literary  fac- 
ulty would  itself  ventilate  a  cesspool.  One 
follows  Colonel  Waring  as  he  leads  one  serenely 
through  sewers  and  drains,  and  becomes  so  in- 
terested in  the  problems  presented  and  cleared 
as  to  be  quite  oblivious  of  his  actual  surround- 
ings. 

Philosophy  and  Theosophy.  Fundamental 
Problems,  the  Method  of  Philosophy  as  a  Sys- 
tematic Arrangement  of  Knowledge,  by  Dr. 
Paul  Carus.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago.)  The  papers  which  make 
up  this  volume  were  originally  published  as 
editorial  articles,  but  have  been  set  in  order 
so  as  to  make  a  progressive  philosophic  state- 
ment. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  fragmentary 
character  to  the  work  which  seems  insepara- 
ble not  only  from  its  origin,  but  from  the 
scintillating  character  of  the  author's  mind. 
Thus  the  book  is  suggestive  rather  than  com- 
prehensive. —  An  interesting  little  pamphlet 
reaches  us  in  The  Problem  of  Personality,  by 
Eliza  Ritchie,  a  thesis  presented  at  Cornell  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  lo- 
gical nit: t  hod  employed  does  not  exclude  the  no- 
tion of  a  warm  sense  of  life,  and  the  author  is 
plainly  satisfied  with  thought  undetached  f  rom 
experience.  —  Light  on  the  Path,  with  Notes 
and  Comments  by  the  Author.  (Theosopliical 
Book  Company,  Boston.)  This,  we  believe,  is 
a  famous  little  book,  —  famous  among  the 
neophytes  of  theosophy.  It  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
pylaea  to  the  temple,  being  a  "  treatise  for  the 
personal  use  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
Eastern  wisdom,  and  who  desire  to  enter 
within  its  influence. "  As  the  author  remarks 
in  the  course  of  her  work  (whatever  the  sex  of 
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the  writer  may  be,  the  mind  is  feminine,  and 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  say  She),  "  an  intolerable 
sadness  is  the  very  first  experience  of  the 
neophyte  in  occultism.  A  sense  of  blankness 
fulls  upon  him,  which  makes  the  world  a  waste 
and  life  a  vain  exertion."  If  these  things  be 
done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in 
the  dry  ?  Before  we  reach  the  stage  of 
neophytism,  even  while  we  read  these  pages 
without  the  fear  of  Karma  before  our  eyes, 
we  feel  profoundly  the  vanity  of  exerting  our- 
selves to  fathom  this  little  volume.  —  The  Light 
of  Egypt,  or  the  Science  of  the  Soul  and 
the  Stars.  (Religio-Philosophical  Publishing 
House,  Chicago.)  Dear,  dear !  here  is  a 
schism  already  in  the  new  Buddhistic  church. 
Progressive  Buddhism,  this  appears  to  be. 
Reader,  would  you  know  what  man  is  ?  Spell 
him  with  capitals,  and  we  can  tell  you  what 
he  does.  * '  MAN  stands  upon  the  central 
rung  of  the  cyclic  ladder,  as  the  meeting  point 
of  the  equilibrium  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  manifestations  of  the  great  ONE  LIFE." 
Rather  a  ticklish  position.  —  Christianity  and 
Agnosticism.  (Appleton.)  In  this  composite 
volume,  a  paper  on  Agnosticism,  read  by  Dr. 
Henry  Wace  at  the  Manchester  Church  Con- 
gress, 1888,  is  followed  by  a  series  of  blows 
and  counter-blows  delivered  by  Huxley,  Bishop 
Magee,  Mallock,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
The  air  is  thick  with  the  missiles,  and  each 
comes  out  a  little  battered,  but  unconvinced. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama.  The  fifteenth  vol- 
ume of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing (Smith,  Elder  &  Co..  London)  contains  both 
series  of  Dramatic  Idyls  and  Jocoseria.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  as  Browning  draws  near  the 
end  of  his  series  of  writings  he  makes  fewer 
changes.  —  In  the  series  of  Canterbury  Poets 
(Walter  Scott,  London)  is  a  little  selection  from 
the  poems  of  Landor,  made  by  Ernest  Radf ord. 
The  preface  lacks  the  moderation  which  its  au- 
thor praises  in  Landor.  —  Of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  a  metrical  ver- 
sion, by  Henry  Carrington.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench  &  Co.,  London.)  Entirely  correct  in 
form,  but  somehow  the  sweet  gravity  of  the 
original  has  turned  into  mere  seriousness.  — 
The  Siege  of  Syracuse,  a  poetical  drama  in 
five  acts,  by  William  A.  Leahy.  (D.  Lothrop 
Company. )  This  seems  to  be  the  shell  of  a 
dramatic  creature  f rom  which  the  living  ani- 
mal has  somehow  disappeared.  —  Spiritual 
Evolution,  by  Warren  Holden.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  printers,  Philadelphia.)  Mr. 
Holden  opines  that  the  sacred  scriptures  have 
suffered  from  a  too  liberal  interpretation,  and 
in  this  little  volume  he  undertakes  to  give 
some  examples  of  symbolism.  Still,  it  was 
not  necessary,  to  prove  his  case,  to  give  them 
in  halting  verse.  —  Madeline  and  Other  Poems, 


by  James  McCarroll.  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.) 
A  readiness  marks  these  verses,  which  some- 
times rise  into  poetic  light,  as  in  the  pretty 
poem  The  Humming  Bird.  —  The  Merry  Muse, 
Society  Verse  by  American  Writers,  edited  by 
E.  De  L.  Pierson.  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  a  collection  of 
verse  all  in  the  major  key,  and  there  is  this  to 
be  said  for  these  trifles,  that  the  writers  who 
never  go  further  at  least  do  no  mischief  ;  those 
who  try  deeper  deeps  are  apt  to  do  their  work 
better  for  this  light  practice.  —  Late  Lyrics 
and  Other  Poems,  by  William  Wilfred  Camp- 
bell. (J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John,  N.  B.) 
There  is  genuine  fire  here  as  well  as  flames 
which  answer  to  the  bellows.  How  pretty  is 
the  Canadian  Folksong  !  and  there  are  poems 
which  are  more  than  pretty. 

Biography.  Father  Damien,  a  Journey  from 
Cashmere  to  his  Home  in  Hawaii,  by  Edward 
Clifford.  (Macmillan.)  Possibly  Mr.  Clifford's 
sketch  will  serve  a  better  purpose  than  a  for- 
mal biography  would,  for  he  has  given  with  a 
certain  artistic  felicity  such  a  view  of  this  nine- 
teenth-century martyr  and  saint  as  will  surely 
fix  his  character  and  bearing  in  the  reader's 
mind.  Father  Damien,  as  the  world  knows,  — 
and  the  world  is  as  quick  now  to  recognize  an 
uncanonized  saint  as  it  ever  was,  —  deliberate- 
ly shut  himself  out  from  the  world  to  minister 
to  the  lepers  at  Molokai,  one  of  the  Hawaiian 
group,  and  after  years  of  cheerful  service  fell 
a  victim  to  the  loathsome  disease.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford is  an  artist  who  heard  of  his  sacrifice, 
and  was  also  confident  that  he  had  found  in 
the  East  a  cure  for  the  disease.  Accordingly 
he  visited  Father  Damien,  and  this  book  is  the 
result.  It  is  a  little  pity  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  other,  rather  fee- 
ble sketches  from  his  note-book.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  volcano,  indeed,  is  excel- 
lent, but  his  thumb-nail  sketches  of  traveling 
bores  are  cheap  and  needless.  Nor  does  it  much 
matter  that  Mr.  Clifford  should  explain  why 
he,  a  Protestant,  should  signalize  Roman  Cath- 
olic heroism.  —  Eli  and  Sibyl  Jones,  their  Life 
and  Work,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones.  (Porter  & 
Coates.)  Eli  Jones  was  one  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  his  wife  also  was  of  the  same 
society.  They  lived  man  and  wife  for  forty 
years,  Sibyl  dying  in  1873 ;  the  husband  yet 
lives,  we  infer  from  this  book,  which  is  an  in- 
teresting record  of  the  harmonious  life  of  two 
kind-hearted  persons  who  went  in  the  utmost 
simplicity  to  Africa  and  the  East,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  spiritual  Christianity.  They  helped 
to  plant  schools  ;  they  labored  unostentatiously 
and  ceaselessly  in  every  kind  of  philanthropic 
work.  There  is  something  delightfully  in- 
genuous in  these  simple-hearted  missionaries, 
without  any  board  of  missions  behind  them. 
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CHARACTER  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THERE  is  one  thought  which  must 
have  been  common  to  all  serious  minds 
during  the  past  few  months,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  long  time  since  1789,  — 
if  time  is  to  be  measured  by  change: 
Everything  apprises  us  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  the  same  nation  now  that  we 
were  then.  For  one  thing,  in  looking 
back  to  the  time  when  our  government 
was  formed,  the  impression  is  inevita- 
ble that  we  started  with  sundry  wrong 
ideas  about  ourselves.  We  thought  our- 
selves rank  democrats,  whereas  we  were 
in  fact  only  progressive  Englishmen. 
Turn  the  leaves  of  that  sage  manual 
of  constitutional  interpretation  and  ad- 
vocacy, the  Federalist,  and  note  the  per- 
verse tendency  of  its  writers  to  refer 
to  Greece  and  Rome  for  precedents,  — 
that  Greece  and  Rome  which  haunted 
all  our  earlier  and  even  some  of  OUT 
more  mature  years.  Recall,  too,  that 
familiar  story  of  Daniel  Webster  which 
tells  of  his  coming  home  exhausted  from 
an  interview  with  the  first  President 
elect  Harrison,  whose  Secretary  of  State 
he  was  to  be,  and  explaining  that  he 
had  been  obliged,  in  the  course  of  the 
conference,  which  concerned  the  inau- 
gural address  about  to  be  delivered,  to 
kill  nine  Roman  consuls,  whom  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  good  conqueror 
of  Tippecanoe  publicly  to  take  into  of- 
fice with  him.  The  truth  is  that  we 
long  imagined  ourselves  related  in  some 
unexplained  way  to  all  ancient  republi- 
cans. Strangely  enough,  too,  at  the  same 


time  we  accepted  the  quite  incompat- 
ible theory  that  we  were  related  also  to 
the  French  philosophical  radicals.  We 
claimed  kinship  with  democrats  every- 
where, —  with  all  democrats.  We  can 
now  scarcely  realize  the  atmosphere  of 
those  thoughts.  We  are  not  wont  to 
refer  to  the  ancients  or  to  the  French 
for  sanction  of  what  we  do.  We  have 
had  abundant  experience  of  our  own  by 
which  to  reckon. 

"  Hardly  any  fact  in  history,"  says 
Mr.  Bagehot,  writing  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  "  is  so  incredible  as  that 
forty  and  a  few  years  ago  England  was 
ruled  by  Mr.  Perceval.  It  seems  almost 
the  same  as  being  ruled  by  the  Record 
newspaper."  (Mr.  Bagehot  would  now 
probably  say  the  Standard  newspaper.) 
"  He  had  the  same  poorness  of  thought, 
the  same  petty  conservatism,  the  same 
dark  and  narrow  superstition."  "The 
mere  fact  of  such  a  premier  being  en- 
dured shows  how  deeply  the  whole  na- 
tional spirit  and  interest  was  absorbed 
in  the  contest  with  Napoleon,  how  lit- 
tle we  understood  the  sort  of  man  who 
should  regulate  its  conduct,  — '  in  the 
crisis  of  Europe,'  as  Sydney  Smith  said, 
'  he  safely  brought  the  Curates'  Salaries 
Improvement  Bill  to  a  hearing ; '  and 
it  still  more  shows  the  horror  of  all 
innovation  which  the  recent  events  of 
French  history  had  impressed  on  our 
wealthy  and  comfortable  classes.  They 
were  afraid  of  catching  revolution,  as  old 
women  of  catching  cold.  Sir  Archibald 
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Alison  to  this  day  holds  that  revolution 
is  an  infectious  disease,  beginning  no 
one  knows  how,  and  going  on  no  one 
knows  where.  There  is  but  one  rule  of 
escape,  explains  the  great  historian : 
4  Stay  still ;  don't  move ;  do  what  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  do ;  and  con- 
sult your  grandmother  on  everything.'  " 

Almost  equally  incredible  to  us  is  the 
ardor  of  revolution  that  then  filled  the 
world,  —  the  fact  that  one  of  the  rulers 
of  the  world's  mind  in  that  generation 
was  Rousseau,  the  apostle  of  all  that  is 
fanciful,  unreal,  and  misleading  in  poli- 
tics. To  be  ruled  by  him  was  like  tak- 
ing an  account  of  life  from  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard.  And  yet  there  is  still  much 
sympathy  in  this  timid  world  for  the 
dull  people  who  felt  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  and,  happily,  much  sym- 
pathy still  among  those  who  can  con- 
ceive ideals  for  such  as  caught  a  gener- 
ous elevation  of  spirit  from  the  specula- 
tive enthusiasm  of  Rousseau. 

Indeed,  for  us  who  stand  in  the 
dusty,  matter-of-fact  world  of  to-day, 
there  is  even  a  touch  of  pathos  in  rec- 
ollections of  the  ardor  for  democratic 
liberty  that  filled  the  air  of  Europe  and 
America  a  century  ago  with  such  quick- 
ening influences.  We  may  even  catch 
ourselves  regretting  that  the  inoculations 
of  experience  have  closed  our  systems 
against  the  infections  of  hopeful  revo- 
lution. 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven !     O  times 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance ! 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her 

rights, 

When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  Enchantress,  to  assist  the  work 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name ! 
Not   favored   spots   alone,    but   the    whole 

earth, 
The  beauty  wore   of  promise,  that  which 

sets 

(As  at  some  moment  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself) 
The    budding    rose    above    the    rose    full 

blown." 


Such  was  the  inspiration  which  not 
Wordsworth  alone,  but  Coleridge  also, 
and  many  another  generous  spirit  whom 
we  love  caught  in  that  day  of  hope? 

It  is  common  to  say,  in  explanation 
of  our  regret  that  the  dawn  and  youth 
of  democracy's  day  are  past,  that  our 
principles  are  cooler  now  and  more  cir- 
cumspect, with  the  coolness  and  circum- 
spection of  advanced  years.  It  seems 
to  some  that  as  our  sinews  have  hard- 
ened our  enthusiasms  have  become  tamer 
and  more  decorous ;  that  as  experience 
has  grown  idealism  has  declined.  But 
to  speak  thus  is  to  speak  with  the  old 
self-deception  as  to  the  character  of 
our  politics.  If  we  are  suffering  dis- 
appointment, it  is  the  disappointment 
of  an  awakening ;  we  were  dreaming. 
For  we  never  had  any  business  heark- 
ening to  Rousseau  or  consorting  with 
Europe  in  revolutionary  sentiment.  Our 
government,  founded  one  hundred  years 
ago,  was  no  type  of  an  experiment  in 
advanced  democracy,  as  we  allowed  Eu- 
rope and  even  ourselves  to  suppose ;  it 
was  simply  an  adaptation  of  English 
constitutional  government.  If  we  suf- 
fered Europe  to  study  our  institutions 
as  instances  in  point  touching  experi- 
mentation in  politics,  she  was  the  more 
deceived.  If  we  began  the  first  century 
of  our  national  existence  under  a  similar 
impression  ourselves,  there  is  the  greater 
reason  why  we  should  start  out  upon  a 
new  century  of  national  life  with  accu- 
rate conceptions  about  our  place  in  his- 
tory. 

To  this  end  it  is  important  that  the 
following,  among  other  things,  should  be 
kept  prominently  in  mind  :  — 

(1.)  That  there  are  certain  influences 
astir  in  this  century  which  make  for 
democracy  the  world  over,  and  that 
these  influences  owe  their  origin  in  part 
to  the  radical  thought  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; but  that  it  was  not  such  forces 
that  made  us  democratic,  nor  are  we 
responsible  for  them. 

(2.)  That,  so  far  from  owing  our  gov- 
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ernments  to  these  general  influences,  we 
began,  not  by  carrying  out  any  theory, 
but  by  simply  carrying  out  a  history,  — 
inventing  nothing,  only  establishing  a 
specialized  species  of  English  govern- 
ment ;  that  we  founded,  not  democracy, 
but  constitutional  government  in  Amer- 
ica. 

(3.)  That  the  government  which  we 
set  up  thus  in  a  quite  normal  manner 
has  nevertheless  changed  greatly  under 
our  hands  by  reason  both  of  growth  and 
of  the  operation  of  the  general  demo- 
cratic forces  —  the  European,  or  rather 
world-wide  democratic  forces  —  of  which 
I  have  spoken. 

(4.)  That  the  very  size  to  which  our 
governmental  organism  has  attained,  and 
more  particularly  this  new  connection  of 
its  character  and  destiny  with  the  char- 
acter and  destiny  of  the  common  demo- 
cratic forces  of  the  age  of  steam  and 
electricity,  have  created  new  problems 
of  organization,  which  it  behooves  us  to 
meet  in  the  old  spirit,  but  with  new 
measures. 


First,  then,  for  the  forces  which  are 
bringing  in  democratic  temper  and  meth- 
od the  world  over.  It  is  matter  of  fa- 
miliar knowledge  what  these  forces  are, 
but  it  will  be  profitable  to  our  thought  to 
pass  them  once  more  in  review.  They 
are  freedom  of  thought  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  enlightenment  among  the  people. 
Steam  and  electricity  have  cooperated 
with  systematic  popular  education  to  ac- 
complish this  diffusion.  The  progress 
of  popular  education  and  the  progress 
of  democracy  have  been  inseparable. 
The  publication  of  their  great  encyclo- 
paedia by  Diderot  and  his  associates  in 
France  in  the  last  century  was  the  sure 
sign  of  the  change  that  was  setting  in. 
Learning  was  turning  its  face  away 
from  the  studious  few  to  the  curious 
many.  The  intellectual  movement  of 
the  modern  time  was  emerging  from 


the  narrow  courses  of  scholastic  thought, 
and  beginning  to  spread  itself  abroad 
over  the  extended,  if  shallow,  levels  of 
the  common  mind.  The  serious  forces 
of  democracy  will  be  found,  upon  an- 
alysis, to  reside,  not  in  the  disturbing 
doctrines  of  eloquent  revolutionary  wri- 
ters, not  in  the  turbulent  discontent  of 
the  pauperized  and  oppressed,  but  in 
the  educational  forces  of  the  last  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  which  have  ele- 
vated the  masses  in  many  countries  to 
a  plane  of  understanding  and  of  order- 
ly, intelligent  purpose  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  average  man  of  the  hith- 
erto governing  classes.  The  movements 
toward  democracy  which  have  mastered 
all  the  other  political  tendencies  of  our 
own  day  are  not  older  than  the  middle 
of  the  last  century;  and  that  is  just 
the  age  of  the  now  ascendant  movement 
toward  systematic  popular  education. 

Yet  organized  popular  education  is 
only  one  of  the  quickening  influences 
that  have  been  producing  the  general 
enlightenment  which  is  everywhere  be- 
coming the  promise  of  general  liberty ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  only  part  of  a  great 
whole  vastly  larger  than  itself.  Schools 
are  but  separated  seed-beds,  in  which 
only  the  staple  thoughts  of  the  steady  and 
stay-at-home  people  are  prepared  and 
nursed.  Not  much  of  the  world,  after 
all,  goes  to  school  in  the  school-house. 
But  through  the  mighty  influences  of 
commerce  and  the  press  the  world  it- 
self has  become  a  school.  The  air  is 
alive  with  the  multitudinous  voices  of 
information.  Steady  trade-winds  of  in- 
tercommunication have  sprung  up  which 
carry  the  seeds  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment, wheresoever  planted,  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  No  scrap 
of  new  thought  can  escape  being  borne 
away  from  its  place  of  birth  by  these 
all-absorbing  currents.  No  idea  can  be 
kept  exclusively  at  home,  but  is  taken 
up  by  the  trader,  the  reporter,  the  trav- 
eler, the  missionary,  the  explorer,  and 
is  given  to  all  the  world,  in  the  news- 
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paper,  the  novel,  the  memoir,  the  poem, 
the  treatise,  till  every  community  may 
know,  not  only  itself,  but  all  the  world 
as  well,  for  the  small  price  of  learning 
to  read  and  keeping  its  ears  open.  All 
the  world,  so  far  as  its  news  and  its 
stronger  thought  are  concerned,  is  fast 
being  made  every  man's  neighbor. 

Carlyle  unquestionably  touched  one  of 
the  greater  truths  concerning  modern 
democracy  when  he  declared  it  to  be  the 
result  of  printing.  In  the  newspaper 
press  a  whole  population  is  made  critic 
of  all  human  affairs  ;  democracy  is  "  vir- 
tually extant,"  and  "  democracy  virtual- 
ly extant  will  insist  on  becoming  palpa- 
bly extant."  Looked  at  in  the  large, 
the  newspaper  press  is  a  type  of  democ- 
racy, bringing  all  men  without  distinction 
under  comment  made  by  any  man  with- 
out distinction;  every  topic  is  reduced 
£o  a  common  standard  of  news ;  every- 
thing noted  and  argued  about  by  every- 
body. Nothing  could  give  surer  promise 
of  popular  power  than  the  activity  and 
alertness  of  thought  which  are  made 
through  such  agencies  to  accompany  the 
training  of  the  public  schools.  The  ac- 
tivity may  often  be  misdirected  or  un- 
wholesome, may  sometimes  be  only  fe- 
verish and  mischievous,  a  grievous  pro- 
duct of  narrow  information  and  hasty 
conclusion ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
growing  and  potent  activity.  It  at  least 
marks  the  initial  stages  of  effective 
thought.  It  makes  men  conscious  of 
the  existence  and  interest  of  affairs  lying 
outside  of  the  dull  round  of  their  own 
daily  lives.  It  gives  them  nations,  in- 
stead of  neighborhoods,  to  look  upon 
and  think  about.  They  catch  glimpses 
of  the  international  connections  of  their 
trades,  of  the  universal  application  of 
law,  of  the  endless  variety  of  life,  of 
diversities  of  race,  of  a  world  teeming 
with  men  like  themselves,  and  yet  full  of 
strange  customs,  puzzled  by  dim  omens, 
stained  by  crime,  ringing  with  voices 
familiar  and  unfamiliar. 

And  all  this  a  man  can  get  nowadays 


without  stirring  from  home,  by  merely 
spelling  out  the  print  that  covers  every 
piece  of  paper  about  him.  If  men 
throw  themselves,  for  any  reason,  into 
the  swift  and  easy  currents  of  travel, 
they  find  themselves  brought  daily  face 
to  face  with  persons  native  of  every 
clime,  with  practices  suggestive  of 
whole  histories,  with  a  thousand  things 
which  challenge  curiosity  to  satisfy  itself 
with  inquiries  which  enlarge  knowledge 
of  life  and  shake  one  imperatively  loose 
from  old  preconceptions. 

These  are  the  forces  which  have  es- 
tablished the  drift  towards  democracy. 
When  all  sources  of  information  are 
accessible  to  all  men  alike,  when  the 
world's  thought  and  the  world's  news 
are  scattered  broadcast  where  the  poor- 
est may  find  them,  the  non-democratic 
forms  of  government  find  life  a  desper- 
ate venture.  Exclusive  privilege  needs 
privacy,  but  cannot  have  it.  Kingship 
of  the  elder  patterns  needs  sanctity,  but 
can  find  it  nowhere  obtainable  in  a 
world  of  news  items  and  satisfied  curi- 
osity. The  many  will  no  longer  receive 
submissively  the  thought  of  a  ruling  few, 
but  insist  upon  having  opinions  of  their 
own.  The  reaches  of  public  opinion 
have  been  infinitely  extended  ;  the  num- 
ber of  voices  that  must  be  heeded  in 
legislation  and  in  executive  policy  has 
been  infinitely  multiplied.  Modern  in- 
fluences have  inclined  every  man  to 
clear  his  throat  for  a  word  in  the  world's 
debates.  They  have  popularized  every- 
thing they  have  touched. 

In  the  newspapers,  it  is  true,  there  is 
but  little  concert  between  the  writers  ; 
little  but  piecemeal  opinion  is  created  by 
their  comment  and  argument ;  there  is 
no  common  voice  amidst  their  counsel- 
ings.  But  the  aggregate  voice  thunders 
with  tremendous  volume ;  and  that  ag- 
gregate voice  is  "  public  opinion."  Pop- 
ular education  and  cheap  printing  and 
travel  vastly  thicken  the  ranks  of  think- 
ers everywhere  that  their  influence  is 
felt,  and  by  rousing  the  multitude  to 
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take  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment directly  prepare  the  time  when  the 
multitude  will,  so  far  as  possible,  take 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  government,  — 
the  time  when,  to  repeat  Carlyle's  phrase, 
democracy  will  become  palpably  extant. 
But  mighty  as  such  forces  are,  dem- 
ocratic as  they  are,  no  one  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  they  are  inadequate  to 
produce  of  themselves  such  a  govern- 
ment as  ours.  There  is  little  in  them  of 
constructive  efficacy.  They  could  not  of 
themselves  build  any  government  at  all. 
They  are  critical,  analytical,  questioning, 
quizzing  forces  ;  but  not  architectural, 
not  powers  that  devise  and  build.  The 
influences  of  popular  education,  of  the 
press,  of  travel,  of  commerce,  of  the 
innumerable  agencies  which  nowadays 
send  knowledge  and  thought  in  quick 
pulsations  through  every  part  and  mem- 
ber of  society,  do  not  necessarily  mould 
men  for  effective  endeavor.  They  may 
only  confuse  and  paralyze  the  mind  with 
their  myriad  stinging  lashes  of  excite- 
ment. They  may  only  strengthen  the 
impression  that  "  the  world  's  a  stage," 
and  that  no  one  need  do  more  than  sit 
and  look  on  through  his  ready  glass,  the 
newspaper.  They  overwhelm  one  with 
impressions,  but  do  they  give  stalwart- 
ness  to  his  manhood  ;  do  they  make  his 
hand  any  steadier  on  the  plough,  or  his 
purpose  any  clearer  with  reference  to 
the  duties  of  the  moment  ?  They  stream 
light  about  him,  it  may  be,  but  do  they 
clear  his  vision?  Is  he  better  able  to 
see  because  they  give  him  countless 
things  to  look  at  ?  Is  he  better  able  to 
judge  because  they  fill  him  with  a  delu- 
sive sense  of  knowing  everything  ?  Ac- 
tivity of  mind  is  not  necessarily  strength 
of  mind.  It  may  manifest  itself  in 
mere  dumb  show ;  it  may  run  into  jigs 
as  well  as  into  strenuous  work  at  noble 
tasks.  A  man's  farm  does  not  yield  its 
fruit  the  more  abundantly  in  its  season 
because  he  reads  the  world's  news  in  the 
papers.  A  merchant's  shipments  do  not 
multiply  because  he  studies  history. 


Banking  is  none  the  less  hazardous  to 
the  banker's  capital  or  taxing  to  his  pow- 
ers because  the  best  writing  of  the  best 
essayists  is  to  be  bought  cheap. 


n. 

Very  different  were  the  forces  behind 
us.  Nothing  establishes  the  republican 
state  save  trained  capacity  for  self- 
government,  practical  aptitude  for  pub- 
lic affairs,  habitual  soberness  and  tem- 
perateness  of  united  action.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  moderate  sagacity  and 
steadfast,  self-contained  habit  in  self- 
government  of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe 
the  establishment  of  our  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  we  at  once  are  made 
aware  that  there  is  no  communion  be- 
tween their  democracy  and  the  radical 
thought  and  restless  spirit  called  by  that 
name  in  Europe.  There  is  almost  noth- 
ing in  common  between  popular  out- 
breaks such  as  took  place  in  France  at 
her  great  Revolution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  like  our  own. 
Our  memories  of  the  year  1789  are  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  mem- 
ories which  Europe  retains  of  that  preg- 
nant year.  We  manifested  one  hundred 
years  ago  what  Europe  lost,  namely,  self- 
command,  self-possession.  Democracy 
in  Europe,  outside  of  closeted  Switzer- 
land, has  acted  always  in  rebellion  as  a 
destructive  force  :  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had,  even  yet,  any  period  of  or- 
ganic development.  It  has  built  such 
temporary  governments  as  it  has  had 
opportunity  to  erect  on  the  old  founda- 
tions and  out  of  the  discredited  mate- 
rials of  centralized  rule,  elevating  the 
people's  representatives  for  a  season  to 
the  throne,  but  securing  almost  as  little 
as  ever  of  that  every-day  local  self-gov- 
ernment which  lies  so  near  to  the  heart 
of  liberty.  Democracy  in  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  in  the  English  col- 
onies has  had,  almost  from  the  first,  a 
truly  organic  growth.  There  was  noth- 
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ing  revolutionary  in  its  movements  ;  it 
had  not  to  overthrow  other  polities ;  it 
had  only  to  organize  itself.  It  had  not 
to  create,  but  only  to  expand  self-gov- 
ernment. It  did  not  need  to  spread 
propaganda :  it  needed  nothing  but  to 
methodize  its  ways  of  living. 

In  brief,  we  were  doing  nothing 
essentially  new  a  century  ago.  Our 
strength  and  our  facility  alike  inhered 
in  our  traditions  ;  those  traditions  made 
our  character  and  shaped  our  institu- 
tions. Liberty  is  not  something  that 
can  be  created  by  a  document ;  neither 
is  it  something  which,  when  created, 
can  be  laid  away  in  a  document,  a  com- 
pleted work.  It  is  an  organic  princi- 
ple, —  a  principle  of  life,  renewing  and 
being  renewed.  Democratic  institutions 
are  never  done  ;  they  are  like  living  tis- 
sue, always  a-niaking.  It  is  a  strenuous 
thing,  this  of  living  the  life  of  a  free 
people  ;  and  our  success  in  it  depends 
upon  training,  not  upon  clever  inven- 
tion. 

Our  democracy,  plainly,  was  not  a 
body  of  doctrine  ;  it  was  a  stage  of  de- 
velopment. Our  democratic  state  was 
not  a  piece  of  developed  theory,  but  a 
piece  of  developed  habit.  It  was  not 
created  by  mere  aspirations  or  by  new 
faith ;  it  was  built  up  by  slow  custom. 
Its  process  was  experience,  its  basis  old 
wont,  its  meaning  national  organic  one- 
ness and  effective  life.  It  came,  like 
manhood,  as  the  fruit  of  youth.  An 
immature  people  could  not  have  had  it, 
and  the  maturity  to  which  it  was  vouch- 
safed was  the  maturity  of  freedom  and 
self-control.  Such  government  as  ours 
is  a  form  of  conduct,  and  its  only  stable 
foundation  is  character.  A  particular 
form  of  government  may  no  more  be 
adopted  than  a  particular  type  of  char- 
acter may  be  adopted  :  both  institutions 
and  character  must  be  developed  by  con- 
scious effort  and  through  transmitted 
aptitudes. 

Governments  such  as  ours  are  founded 
upon  discussion,  and  government  by  dis- 


cussion comes  as  late  in  political  as  scien- 
tific thought  in  intellectual  development. 
It  is  a  habit  of  state  life  created  by  long- 
established  circumstance,  and  is  possible 
for  a  nation  only  in  the  adult  age  of  its 
political  life.  The  people  which  success- 
fully maintain  such  a  government  must 
have  gone  through  a  period  of  political 
training  which  shall  have  prepared  them 
by  gradual  steps  of  acquired  privilege 
for  assuming  the  entire  control  of  their 
affairs.  Long  and  slowly  widening  ex- 
perience in  local  self -direction  must  have 
prepared  them  for  national  self -direction. 
They  must  have  acquired  adult  self-re- 
liance, self-knowledge,  and  self-control, 
adult  soberness  and  deliberateness  of 
judgment,  adult  sagacity  in  self-govern- 
ment, adult  vigilance  of  thought  and 
quickness  of  insight.  When  practiced, 
not  by  small  communities,  but  by  wide 
nations,  democracy,  far  from  being  a 
crude  form  of  government,  is  possible 
only  amongst  peoples  of  the  highest  and 
steadiest  political  habit.  It  is  the  heri- 
tage of  races  purged  alike  of  hasty  bar- 
baric passions  and  of  patient  servility  to 
rulers,  and  schooled  in  temperate  com- 
mon counsel.  It  is  an  institution  of  po- 
litical noonday,  not  of  the  half  light  of 
political  dawn.  It  can  never  be  made 
to  sit  easily  or  safely  on  first  generations, 
but  strengthens  through  long  heredity. 
It  is  poison  to  the  infant,  but  tonic  to 
the  man.  Monarchies  may  be  made, 
but  democracies  must  grow. 

It  is  a  deeply  significant  fact,  there- 
fore, again  and  again  to  be  called  to 
mind,  that  only  in  the  United  States,  in 
a  few  other  governments  begotten  of  the 
English  race,  and  in  Switzerland,  where 
old  Teutonic  habit  has  had  the  same 
persistency  as  in  England,  have  exam- 
ples yet  been  furnished  of  successful  de- 
mocracy of  the  modern  type.  Eng- 
land herself  is  close  upon  democracy. 
Her  backwardness  in  entering  upon  its 
full  practice  is  no  less  instructive  as  to 
the  conditions  prerequisite  to  democ- 
racy than  is  the  forwardness  of  her 
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offspring.  She  sent  out  to  all  her  colo- 
nies, which  escaped  the  luckless  begin- 
ning of  being  made  penal  settlements, 
comparatively  small,  homogeneous  pop- 
ulations of  pioneers  with  strong  instincts 
of  self-government,  and  with  no  social 
materials  out  of  which  to  build  govern- 
ment otherwise  than  democratically. 
She  herself,  meanwhile,  retained  masses 
of  population  never  habituated  to  parti- 
cipation in  government,  untaught  in  po- 
litical principle  either  by  the  teachers  of 
the  hustings  or  of  the  school-house.  She 
has  had  to  approach  democracy,  there- 
fore, by  slow  and  cautious  extensions  of 
the  franchise  to  those  prepared  for  it ; 
while  her  better  colonies,  born  into  de- 
mocracy, have  had  to  receive  all  comers 
within  its  pale.  She  has  been  paring 
down  exclusive  privileges  and  leveling 
classes ;  the  colonies  have  from  the  first 
been  asylums  of  civil  equality.  They 
have  assimilated  new,  she  has  prepared 
old  populations. 

Erroneous  as  it  is  to  represent  govern- 
ment as  only  a  commonplace  sort  of 
business,  little  elevated  in  method  above 
merchandising,  and  to  be  regulated  by 
counting-house  principles,  the  favor  easi- 
ly won  for  such  views  among  our  own 
people  is  very  significant.  It  means 
self-reliance  in  government.  It  gives 
voice  to  the  eminently  modern  demo- 
cratic feeling  that  government  is  no  hid- 
den cult,  to  be  left  to  a  few  specially 
prepared  individuals,  but  a  common, 
every-day  concern  of  life,  even  if  the 
biggest  such  concern.  It  is  this  self- 
confidence,  in  many  cases  mistaken, 
which  is  gradually  spreading  among  oth- 
er peoples,  less  justified  in  it  than  are 
our  own. 

One  cannot  help  marveling  that  facts 
so  obvious  as  these  should  have  escaped 
the  perception  of  some  of  the  sagest 
thinkers  and  most  thorough  historical 
scholars  of  our  day.  Yet  so  it  is.  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  even,  the  great  inter- 
preter to  Englishmen  of  the  historical 
forces  operative  in  law  and  social  institu- 


tions, has  utterly  failed,  in  his  plausible 
work  on  Popular  Government,  to  distin- 
guish the  democracy,  or  rather  the  pop- 
ular government,  of  the  English  race, 
which  is  bred  by  slow  circumstance  and 
founded  upon  habit,  from  the  democracy 
of  other  peoples,  which  is  bred  by  dis- 
content and  founded  upon  revolution. 
He  has  missed  that  most  obvious  teach- 
ing of  events,  that  successful  democracy 
differs  from  unsuccessful  in  being  a  pro- 
duct of  history,  —  a  product  of  forces  not 
suddenly  become  operative,  but  slowly 
working  upon  whole  peoples  for  genera- 
tions together.  The  level  of  democracy 
is  the  level  of  every-day  habit,  the  level 
of  common  national  experiences,  and 
lies  far  below  the  elevations  of  ecstasy 
to  which  the  revolutionist  climbs. 


in. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  derivation  of  our  government  from 
habit  rather  than  from  doctrine,  from 
English  experience  rather  than  from 
European  thought ;  that  our  institutions 
were  originally  but  products  of  a  long, 
unbroken,  unperverted  constitutional  his- 
tory ;  and  that  we  shall  preserve  our  in- 
stitutions in  their  integrity  and  efficiency 
only  so  long  as  we  keep  true  in  our  prac- 
tice to  the  traditions  from  which  our 
strength  is  derived,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  forces  peculiar  to  the  new  civili- 
zation of  our  day,  and  not  only  these, 
but  also  the  restless  forces  of  European 
democratic  thought  and  anarchic  turbu- 
lence brought  to  us  in  such  alarming 
masses  by  immigration,  have  deeply  af- 
fected and  may  deeply  modify  the  forms 
and  habits  of  our  politics. 

All  vital  governments,  —  and  by  vital 
governments  I  mean  those  which  have 
life  in  their  outlying  members  as  well 
as  life  in  their  heads,  —  all  systems  in 
which  self-government  lives  and  re- 
tains its  self-possession,  must  be  gov- 
ernments by  neighbors,  by  peoples  not 
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only  homogeneous,  but  characterized 
within  by  the  existence  of  easy  neigh- 
borly knowledge  of  each  other  among 
their  members.  Not  foreseeing  steam 
and  electricity  or  the  diffusion  of  news 
and  knowledge  which  we  have  witnessed, 
our  fathers  were  right  in  thinking  it  im- 
possible for  the  government  which  they 
had  founded  to  spread  without  strain  or 
break  over  the  whole  of  the  continent. 
Were  not  California  now  as  near  neigh- 
bor to  the  Atlantic  States  as  Massachu- 
setts once  was  to  New  York,  national 
self-government  on  our  present  scale 
would  assuredly  hardly  be  possible,  or 
conceivable  even.  Modern  science, 
scarcely  less  than  our  pliancy  and  stead- 
iness in  political  habit,  may  be  said  to 
have  created  the  United  States  of  to-day. 

Upon  some  aspects  of  this  growth  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  dwell,  and  very  prof- 
itable. It  is  significant  of  a  strength 
which  it  is  even  inspiring  to  contem- 
plate. The  advantages  of  bigness  ac- 
companied by  abounding  life  are  many 
and  invaluable.  It  is  impossible  among 
us  to  hatch  in  a  corner  any  plot  which 
will  affect  more  than  a  corner.  With 
life  everywhere  throughout  the  continent, 
it  is  impossible  to  seize  illicit  power  over 
the  whole  people  by  seizing  any  central 
offices.  To  hold  Washington  would  be  as 
useless  to  a  usurper  as  to  hold  Duluth. 
Self-government  cannot  be  usurped. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  French  writer 
that  the  autocratic  ascendency  of  An- 
drew Jackson  illustrated  anew  the  long- 
credited  tendency  of  democracies  to  give 
themselves  over  to  one  hero.  The  coun- 
try is  older  now  than  it  was  when  Andrew 
Jackson  delighted  in  his  power,  and  few 
can  believe  that  it  would  again  approve 
or  applaud  childish  arrogance  and  igno- 
rant arbitrariness  like  his  ;  but  even  in 
his  case,  striking  and  ominous  as  it  was, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  he  was 
suffered  only  to  strain  the  Constitution, 
not  to  break  it.  He  held  his  office  by 
orderly  election ;  he  exercised  its  func- 
tions within  the  letter  of  the  law ;  he 


could  silence  not  one  word  of  hostile 
criticism ;  and,  his  second  term  expired, 
he  passed  into  private  life  as  harmlessly 
as  did  James  Monroe.  A  nation  that 
can  quietly  reabsorb  a  vast  victorious 
army  is  no  more  safely  free  and  healthy 
than  is  a  nation  that  could  reabsorb  such 
a  President  as  Andrew  Jackson,  sending 
him  into  seclusion  at  the  Hermitage  to 
live  without  power,  and  die  after  having 
been  almost  forgotten. 

A  huge,  stalwart  organism  like  our 
nation,  with  quick  life  in  every  individ- 
ual limb  and  sinew,  is  apt,  too,  to  have 
the  strength  of  variety  of  judgment. 
Thoughts  which  in  one  quarter  kindle 
enthusiasm  may  in  another  meet  cool- 
ness or  arouse  antagonism.  Events 
which  are  fuel  to  the  passions  of  one 
section  may  be  but  as  a  passing  wind 
to  the  minds  of  another  section.  No 
single  moment  of  indiscretion,  surely, 
can  easily  betray  the  whole  country  at 
once.  There  will  be  entire  populations 
still  cool,  self-reliant,  unaffected.  Gen- 
erous emotions  sometimes  sweep  whole 
peoples,  but  happily,  evil  passions,  sin- 
ister views,  base  purposes,  do  not  and 
cannot.  Sedition  cannot  surge  through 
the  hearts  of  a  wakeful  nation  as  patri- 
otism can.  In  such  organisms  poisons 
diffuse  themselves  slowly ;  only  health- 
ful life  has  unbroken  course.  The  sweep 
of  agitations  set  afoot  for  purposes  un- 
familiar or  uncongenial  to  the  custom- 
ary popular  thought  is  broken  by  a 
thousand  obstacles.  It  may  be  easy  to 
reawaken  old  enthusiasms,  but  it  must 
be  infinitely  hard  to  create  new  ones, 
and  impossible  to  surprise  the  people 
into  unpremeditated  action. 

It  is  well  to  give  full  weight  to  these 
great  advantages  of  our  big  and  strenu- 
ous and  yet  familiar  way  of  conducting 
affairs  ;  but  it  is  imperative  at  the  same 
time  to  make  very  plain  the  influences 
which  are  pointing  towards  impending 
changes  in  our  politics,  —  changes  which 
threaten  loss  of  organic  wholeness  and 
soundness  in  carrying  on  an  efficient 
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and  honest  government.  The  union  of 
strength  with  bigness  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  character,  and  it  is  just 
the  character  of  the  nation  which  is  be- 
ing most  deeply  affected  and  modified 
by  the  enormous  immigration  which, 
year  after  year,  pours  into  the  country 
from  Europe.  Our  own  temperate  blood, 
schooled  to  self-possession  and  to  the 
measured  conduct  of  self-government,  is 
receiving  a  constant  infusion  and  year- 
ly experiencing  a  partial  corruption  of 
foreign  blood.  Our  own  equable  habits 
have  been  crossed  with  the  feverish  hab- 
its of  the  restless  Old  World.  We  are 
unquestionably  facing  .an  ever-increasing 
difficulty  of  self-command  with  ever-de- 
teriorating materials,  possibly  with  de- 
generating fibre.  We  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining 

"  Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  faith, 
Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have 

made, 
Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when  we 

will, 
Some  civic  manhood  firm  against  the  crowd." 

But  we  must  reckon  our  power  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  with  a  people  made  up 
of  •'  minds  cast  in  every  mould  of  race, 
—  minds  inheriting  every  bias  of  en- 
vironment, warped  by  the  diverse  his- 
tories of  a  score  of  different  nations, 
warmed  or  chilled,  closed  or  expanded, 
by  almost  every  climate  on  the  globe." 

What  was  true  of  our  early  circum- 
stances is  not  true  of  our  present.  We 
are  not  now  simply  carrying  out  under 
normal  conditions  the  principles  and 
habits  of  English  constitutional  history. 
Our  tasks  of  construction  are  not  done. 
We  have  not  simply  to  conduct,  but  also 
to  preserve  and  freshly  adjust  our  gov- 
ernment. Europe  has  sent  her  habits 
to  us,  and  she  has  sent  also  her  political 
philosophy,  —  that  philosophy  which  has 
never  been  purged  by  the  cold  bath  of 
practical  politics.  The  communion  which 
we  did  not  have  at  first  with  her  heated 
and  mistaken  ambitions,  with  her  radi- 
cal, speculative  habit  in  politics,  with 


her  readiness  to  experiment  in  forms  of 
government,  we  may  possibly  have  to  suf- 
fer now  that  we  are  receiving  her  pop- 
ulations. Not  only  printing  and  steam 
and  electricity  have  gotten  hold  of  us 
to  expand  our  English  civilization,  but 
also  those  general,  and  yet  to  us  alien, 
forces  of  democracy  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made ;  and  these  are 
apt  to  tell  disastrously  upon  our  Saxon 
habits  in  government. 


rv. 

It  is  thus  that  we  are  brought  to  our 
fourth  and  last  point.  We  have  noted 

(1)  the   general   forces   of   democracy 
which  have  been  sapping  old  forms  of 
government  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

(2)  the  error  of  supposing  ourselves  in- 
debted to  those  forces  for  the  creation 
of  our  government,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  them  in  our  origins ;   and 

(3)  the   effect   they  have   nevertheless 
had   upon  us  as   parts  of   the  general 
influences  of  the  age,  as  well  as  by  rea- 
son of  our  vast  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope,—  an  immigration  which  brings  to 
us  European  ideas  and  European  habits. 
What,  now,  are  the  new  problems  which 
have  been  prepared  for  our  solution  by 
reason  of  our  growth  and  of  the  effects 
of  immigration  ?     They  may  require  as 
much  political  capacity  for  their  proper 
solution  as  any  that  faced  the  architects 
of  our  government. 

These  problems  are  chiefly  problems 
of  organization  and  leadership.  Were 
the  nation  homogeneous,  were  it  com- 
posed simply  of  later  generations  of  the 
same  stock  by  which  our  institutions 
were  planted,  few  adjustments  of  the 
old  machinery  of  our  politics  would, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  growth.  But  every  added 
element  of  variety,  particularly  every 
added  element  of  foreign  variety,  com- 
plicates even  the  simpler  questions  of 
politics.  The  dangers  attending  that 
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variety  which  is  heterogeneity  in  so 
vast  an  organism  as  ours  are,  of  course, 
the  dangers  of  disintegration, —  nothing 
less ;  and  it  is  unwise  to  think  these 
dangers  remote  and  merely  contingent 
because  they  are  not  as  yet  pressing. 
We  are  conscious  of  oneness  as  a  na- 
tion, of  vitality,  of  strength,  of  progress, 
but  are  we  often  conscious  of  common 
thought  in  the  concrete  things  of  na- 
tional policy  ?  Does  not  our  legislation 
wear  the  features  of  a  vast  conglomer- 
ate ?  Are  we  conscious  of  any  national 
leadership  ?  Are  we  not,  rather,  dimly 
conscious  of  being  pulled  in  a  score  of 
directions  by  a  score  of  crossing  in- 
fluences and  contending  forces  ? 

This  vast  and  miscellaneous  democ- 
racy of  ours  must  be  led  ;  its  giant  fac- 
ulties must  be  schooled  and  directed. 
Leadership  cannot  belong  to  the  multi- 
tude; masses  of  men  cannot  be  self- 
directed,  neither  can  groups  of  commu- 
nities. We  speak  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  but  that  sovereignty,  we 
know  very  well,  is  of  a  peculiar  sort ; 
quite  unlike  the  sovereignty  of  a  king 
or  of  a  small  easily  concerting  group  of 
confident  men.  It  is  judicial,  merely, 
not  creative.  It  passes  judgment  or 
gives  sanction,  but  it  cannot  direct  or 
suggest.  It  furnishes  standards,  not 
policies.  Questions  of  government  are 
infinitely  complex  questions,  and  no 
multitude  can  of  themselves  form  clear- 
cut,  comprehensive,  consistent  conclu- 
sions touching  them.  Yet  without  such 
conclusions,  without  single  and  prompt 
purposes,  government  cannot  be  carried 
on.  Neither  legislation  nor  administra- 
tion can  be  done  at  the  ballot-box.  The 
people  can  only  accept  the  governing 
act  of  representatives.  But  the  size  of 
the  modern  democracy  necessitates  the 
exercise  of  persuasive  power  by  domi- 
nant minds  in  the  shaping  of  popular 
judgments  in  a  very  different  way  from 
that  in  which  it  was  exercised  in  former 
times.  "  It  is  said  by  eminent  censors 
of  the  press,"  said  Mr.  Bright  on  one 


occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  that  this  debate  will  yield  about  thirty 
hours  of  talk,  and  will  end  in  no  result. 
I  have  observed  that  all  great  questions 
in  this  country  require  thirty  hours  of 
talk  many  times  repeated  before  they 
are  settled.  There  is  much  shower 
and  much  sunshine  between  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  and  the  reaping  of  the  har- 
vest, but  the  harvest  is  generally  reaped 
after  all."  So  it  must  be  in  all  self- 
governing  nations  of  to-day.  They  are 
not  a  single  audience  within  sound  of  an 
orator's  voice,  but  a  thousand  audiences. 
Their  actions  do  not  spring  from  a 
single  thrill  of  feeling,  but  from  slow 
conclusions  following  upon  much  talk. 
The  talk  must  gradually  percolate 
through  the  whole  mass.  It  cannot  be 
sent  straight  through  them  so  that  they 
are  electrified  as  the  pulse  is  stirred 
by  the  call  of  a  trumpet.  A  score  of 
platforms  in  every  neighborhood  must 
ring  with  the  insistent  voice  of  contro- 
versy ;  and  for  a  few  hundreds  who 
hear  what  is  said  by  the  public  speak- 
ers, many  thousands  must  read  of  the 
matter  in  the  newspapers,  discuss  it  in- 
ter jectionally  at  the  breakfast-table,  de- 
sultorily in  the  street-cars,  laconically  on 
the  streets,  dogmatically  at  dinner ;  all 
this  with  a  certain  advantage,  of  course. 
Through  so  many  stages  of  considera- 
tion passion  cannot  possibly  hold  out.  It 
gets  chilled  by  over-exposure.  It  finds 
the  modern  popular  state  organized  for 
giving  and  hearing  counsel  in  such  a 
way  that  those  who  give  it  must  be  care- 
ful that  it  is  such  counsel  as  will  wear 
well ;  and  those  who  hear  it  handle  and 
examine  it  enough  to  test  its  wearing 
qualities  to  the  utmost.  All  this,  how- 
ever, when  looked  at  from  another  point 
of  view,  but  illustrates  an  infinite  diffi- 
culty of  achieving  energy  and  organiza- 
tion. There  is  a  certain  peril  almost 
of  disintegration  attending  such  phe- 
nomena. 

Every  one  now  knows  familiarly  enough 
how  we  accomplished  the  wide  aggrega- 
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tions  of  self-government  characteristic 
of  the  modern  time,  how  we  have  artic- 
ulated governments  as  vast  and  yet  as 
whole  as  continents  like  our  own.  The 
instrumentality  has  been  representation, 
of  which  the  ancient  world  knew  noth- 
ing, and  lacking  which  it  always  lacked 
national  integration.  Because  of  repre- 
sentation and  the  railroads  to  carry  rep- 
resentatives to  distant  capitals,  we  have 
been  able  to  rear  colossal  structures  like 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as 
easily  as  the  ancients  gave  political  or- 
ganization to  a  city,  and  our  great  build- 
ing is  as  stout  as  was  their  little  one. 

But  not  until  recently  have  we  been 
able  to  see  the  full  effects  of  thus  send- 
ing men  to  legislate  for  us  at  capitals 
distant  the  breadth  of  a  continent.  It 
makes  the  leaders  of  our  politics,  many 
of  them,  mere  names  to  our  conscious- 
ness instead  of  real  persons,  whom  we 
have  seen  and  heard,  and  whom  we 
know.  We  have  to  accept  rumors  con- 
cerning them,  we  have  to  know  them 
through  the  variously  colored  accounts 
of  others ;  we  can  seldom  test  our  im- 
pressions of  their  sincerity  by  standing 
with  them  face  to  face.  Here  certainly 
the  ancient  pocket  republics  had  much 
the  advantage  of  us  :  in  them  citizens 
and  leaders  were  always  neighbors ;  they 
stood  constantly  in  each  other's  pres- 
ence. Every  Athenian  knew  Themis- 
tocles'  manner,  and  gait,  and  address, 
and  felt  directly  the  just  influence  of 
Aristides.  No  Athenian  of  a  later  pe- 
riod needed  to  be  told  of  the  vanities 
and  fopperies  of  Alcibiades,  any  more 
than  the  elder  generation  needed  to 
have  described  to  them  the  personality 
of  Pericles. 

Our  separation  from  our  leaders  is  the 
greater  peril  because  democratic  govern- 
ment more  than  any  other  needs  organi- 
zation in  order  to  escape  disintegration  ; 
and  it  can  have  organization  only  by  full 
knowledge  of  its  leader*  and  full  confi- 
dence in  them.  Just  because  it  is  a  vast 
body  to  be  persuaded,  it  must  know  its 


persuaders  ;  in  order  to  be  effective,  it 
must  always  have  choice  of  men  who  are 
impersonated  policies.  Just  because 
none  but  the  finest  mental  batteries, 
with  pure  metals  and  unadulterated 
acids,  can  send  a  current  through  so 
huge  and  yet  so  rare  a  medium  as  dem- 
ocratic opinion,  it  is  the  more  necessary 
to  look  to  the  excellence  of  these  instru- 
mentalities. There  is  no  permanent 
place  in  democratic  leadership  except 
for  him  who  "  hath  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart."  If  other  men  come  tem- 
porarily into  power  among  us,  it  is  be- 
cause we  cut  our  leadership  up  into  so 
many  little'  parts,  and  do  not  subject 
any  one  man  to  the  purifying  influences 
of  centred  responsibility.  Never  before 
was  consistent  leadership  so  necessary  ; 
never  before  was  it  necessary  to  concert 
measures  over  so  vast  areas,  to  adjust 
laws  to  so  many  interests,  to  make  a 
compact  and  intelligible  unit  out  of  so 
many  fractions,  to  maintain  a  central 
and  dominant  force  where  there  are  so 
many  forces. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  ad- 
miration for  our  institutions  which  has 
during  the  past  few  years  so  suddenly 
grown  to  large  proportions  among  pub- 
licists abroad  is  almost  all  of  it  directed 
to  the  restraints  we  have  effected  upon 
the  action  of  government.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  thought  our  federal  Constitution 
an  admirable  reservoir,  in  which  the 
mighty  waters  of  democracy  are  held  at 
rest,  kept  back  from  free  destructive 
course.  Lord  Rosebery  has  wondering 
praise  for  the  security  of  our  Senate 
against  usurpation  of  its  functions  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  supposes  the  saving  act 
of  organization  for  a  democracy  to  be 
the  drafting  and  adoption  of  a  writ- 
ten constitution.  Thus  it  is  always  the 
static,  never  the  dynamic,  forces  of  our 
government  which  are  praised.  The 
greater  part  of  our  foreign  admirers 
find  our  success  to  consist  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  stable  safeguards  against  hasty 
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or  retrogressive  action :  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  we  have  succeeded  because 
we  have  taken  Sir  Archibald  Allison's 
advice,  and  have  resisted  the  infection 
of  revolution  by  staying  quite  still. 

But,  after  all,  progress  is  motion,  gov- 
ernment is  action.  The  waters  of  de- 
mocracy are  useless  in  their  reservoirs 
unless  they  may  be  used  to  drive  the 
wheels  of  policy  and  administration. 
Though  we  be  the  most  law-abiding  and 
law-directed  nation  in  the  world,  law  has 
not  yet  attained  to  such  efficacy  among 
us  as  to  frame,  or  adjust,  or  administer 
itself.  It  may  restrain,  but  it  cannot 
lead  us  ;  and  I  believe  that  unless  we  con- 
centrate legislative  leadership,  —  lead- 
ership, that  is,  in  progressive  policy,  — 
unless  we  give  leave  to  our  nationality 
and  practice  to  it  by  such  concentration, 
we  shall  sooner  or  later  suffer  something 
like  national  paralysis  in  the  face  of  emer- 
gencies. We  have  no  one  in  Congress 
who  stands  for  the  nation.  Each  man 
stands  but  for  his  part  of  the  nation  ;  and 
so  management  and  combination,  which 
may  be  effected  in  the  dark,  are  given 
the  place  that  should  be  held  by  cen- 
tred and  responsible  leadership,  which 
would  of  necessity  work  in  the  focus  of 
the  national  gaze. 

What  is  the  valuable  element  in  mon- 
archy which  causes  men  constantly  to 
turn  to  it  as  to  an  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment, could  it  but  be  kept  pure  and 
wise  ?  It  is  its  cohesion,  its  readiness 
and  power  to  act,  its  abounding  loyalty 
to  certain  concrete  things,  to  certain  vis- 


ible persons,  its  concerted  organization, 
its  perfect  model  of  progressive  order. 
Democracy  abounds  with  vitality  ;  but 
how  shall  it  combine  with  its  other  ele- 
ments of  life  and  strength  this  power  of 
the  governments  that  know  their  own 
minds  and  their  own  aims  ?  We  have 
not  yet  reached  the  age  when  govern- 
ment may  be  made  impersonal. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  pre- 
serve our  nationality  in  its  integrity  and 
its  old-time  originative  force  in  the  face 
of  growth  and  imported  change  is  by 
concentrating  it ;  by  putting  leaders  for- 
ward, vested  with  abundant  authority  in 
the  conception  and  execution  of  policy. 
There  is  plenty  of  the  old  vitality  in  our 
national  character  to  tell,  if  we  will  but 
give  it  leave.  Give  it  leave,  and  it  will 
the  more  impress  and  mould  those  who 
come  to  us  from  abroad.  I  believe  that 
we  have  not  made  enough  of  leadership. 

"  A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one ; 
And  those  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  all." 

We  shall  not  again  have  a  true  na- 
tional life  until  we  compact  it  by  such 
legislative  leadership  as  other  nations 
have.  But  once  thus  compacted  and 
embodied,  our  nationality  is  safe.  An 
acute  English  historical  scholar  has  said 
that  "  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States  are  a  nation  because  they  once 
obeyed  a  king ;  "  we  shall  remain  a  na- 
tion only  by  obeying  leaders. 
"  Keep  but  the  model  safe, 
New  men  will  rise  to  study  it." 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


THE  BEGUM'S   DAUGHTER. 


XXII. 

CASTING  back  one  last  sad  look  of 
parting  upon  the  deserted  home,  Vrouw 
Leisler  marshaled  her  household,  and 


turned  to  follow  the  groaning  ox-cart. 
The  good  dame  was  a  sight  to  look  upon : 
dumb  with  fright,  pale  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  her  dress  in  disorder,  her  face 
streaming  with  tears,  her  whole  person 
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begrimed  with  dust,  hardly  would  her 
best  friend  have  recognized  in  this  woe- 
begone figure  the  tidy,  well-appointed 
huysvrouw  of  yesterday. 

Leading  a  younger  sister  by  the  hand, 
Hester  walked  at  her  mother's  side, 
floundering  ankle-deep  in  mire  through 
the  dark  streets,  still  oozy  from  the 
spring  thaws. 

Arrived  at  the  fort,  they  found,  as  it 
seemed,  Bedlam  let  loose.  The  open 
space  between  the  buildings  was  crowd- 
ed with  refugees,  encamped  on  the  bare 
ground  amid  tumultuous  heaps  of  their 
own  belongings,  while  in  discordant  cho- 
rus arose  the  wailing  of  women,  the  rat- 
tle of  arms,  the  shrill  crying  of  children, 
the  ribald  laughter  of  soldiers,  and  the 
muttered  cursing  of  angry  citizens  grop- 
ing with  lanterns  through  the  chaos,  in 
vain  search  of  their  own  gear. 

More  dreadful  than  all,  huge  myste- 
rious forms  from  time  to  time  loomed 
suddenly  out  of  the  darkness,  vanishing 
again  with  frightful  snortings  and  grunt- 
ings  as  some  restless  searcher  came  upon 
one  of  the  drove  of  horses,  cattle,  or 
hogs,  roaming  loose  in  the  pent  inclos- 
ure. 

What  wonder  poor  Vrouw  Leisler 
and  her  daughters  gazed  about  them  in 
dismay  !  Deserted  by  their  escort,  re- 
fused admission  at  headquarters  where 
those  within  were  tragically  engaged 
making  history,  unheeded  by  the  busy 
folks  flying  past  on  every  hand,  they 
knew  not  where  to  go  or  what  to  do, 
and  stood  for  a  space  dazed  and  help- 
less. 

The  sight  of  the  loaded  ox-cart  backed 
against  the  wall  at  last  decided  the  ques- 
tion for  the  good  dame.  There,  at  least, 
were  her  possessions,  —  all  that  was  left 
to  her  of  home,  —  and  she  would  stick 
by  them. 

With  the  help  of  some  warm  quilts 
which  had  been  thrown  over  the  load 
for  the  protection  of  the  furniture,  they 
were  all  at  last  snugly  disposed  amongst 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  load ;  and 


the  honest  vrouw  herself,  having  care- 
fully tucked  in  her  children,  soon  joined 
the  universal  chorus  with  a  nasal  trump 
which  held  its  own  against  any  trooper 
of  them  all. 

As  for  Hester,  she  took  no  note  of 
the  strangeness  and  discomfort  of  their 
state.  From  the  moment  the  ponderous 
gates  closed  behind  them  she  had  acted 
like  one  in  a  stupor.  Did  that  ominous 
clang  first  suggest  to  her  that  she  had 
walked  unconsciously  into  a  prison  ? 
Why  else  did  she  strain  her  eyes  so  per- 
sistently through  the  darkness  to  make 
out  the  big  portal,  and  listen  with  stifled 
heart-beat  to  the  thud  of  the  sentinel's 
halberd  as  he  stalked  back  and  forth  on 
his  march  ?  Did  she  mayhap  remember 
her  father's  threat,  and  realize  that  she 
was  now  more  than  ever  at  his  mercy  ? 
—  that  all  chance  of  escape  was  cut  off, 
and  the  junker  from  Albany  close  at 
hand  ? 

Unconsciously  these  fears  and  fore- 
bodings, becoming  mingled  with  the  sen- 
suous impressions  of  her  surroundings, 
renewed  themselves  in  grotesque  com- 
plications —  faded  little  by  little  to 
vagueness  —  lapsed  into  nothingness  — 
nature  had  claimed  her  due. 

She  slept,  but  through  her  sleep 
echoed  the  boom  of  that  dreadful  can- 
non, accompanied  by  visions  of  war,  of 
burning  homes,  of  blood-red  skies,  ac- 
companied by  frantic  and  futile  efforts 
to  escape  some  formless  evil  through 
paths  blocked  at  every  turn  —  oh,  hor- 
ror !  —  with  the  mangled  and  lifeless 
form  of  her  beloved  Steenie. 

Thus,  haunted  by  nightmare,  the  dark- 
ness wore  away.  However  dreary  and 
long-drawn,  it  yet  passed  like  a  tale  that 
is  told  to  the  day  that  followed.  That 
day  was  like  a  thousand  years.  It 
began  with  cattle  lowing  and  children 
wailing  for  their  breakfast.  But  there 
was  no  breakfast ;  the  terrors  of  war 
were  already  realized.  Catching  sight 
of  Cobus  pressing  through  the  crowd,  his 
delighted  mother  made  shift  to  seize  him 
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by  the  doublet.  Filled  with  the  impor- 
tance of  his  mission,  the  bustling  junker 
angrily  shook  her  off,  with  no  word  or 
look  of  recognition,  and  went  his  way. 
The  poor  woman,  broke  forth  into  loud 
sobs.  A  rough-looking  trooper  near  by 
came  to  her  relief.  He  fetched  from 
the  mess-room  some  loaves  of  bread, 
which  they  were  fain  to  wash  down 
with  a  cup  of  water  from  the  spring. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd  within  is  rein- 
forced by  a  larger  one  from  without. 
The  gates  of  the  fort  are  besieged  by  a 
throng  of  citizens  :  men  of  the  closet 
and  men  of  affairs,  soldiers,  parsons, 
stout  burghers,  and  horny-handed  me- 
chanics, —  sober-minded  men  one  and 
all,  who  have  come  to  implore  the  com- 
mander to  stop  in  his  mad  course  and 
take  counsel  with  his  fellow-townsmen. 

He  answers  them  with  another  roar 
of  the  cannon. 

A  shudder  runs  through  the  serried 
mass  of  people  gathered  about  the  door 
of  headquarters.  There  is  a  movement 
from  the  direction  of  the  Stadthuys. 
Presently  comes  a  whisper  that  the  well- 
aimed  bolt  has  killed  two  of  the  royal 
troopers.  Directly  a  shout  is  heard. 
Rising,  swelling  at  every  turn,  prolonged 
by  myriad  voices,  it  comes  sweeping 
down  upon  the  wind  of  human  breath 
till  all  earth  and  heaven  ring  with  the 
horrid  cry  of  murder  ! 

The  day  yet  young  in  time  is  hoary 
in  experience.  Events  in  their  swift 
succession  tread  close  upon  each  other's 
heels. 

While  the  people  still  await  in  hushed 
silence  the  result  of  the  commander's 
boldness,  comes  a  panting  messenger 
shouldering  his  way  up  to  headquarters. 
Those  about  the  door  listen  with  intent 
ears ;  Hester  presses  up  with  the  fore- 
most. There  is  an  interminable  pause, 
—  a  whole  minute  of  silence.  Then  is 
heard  a  roar  of  rage  followed  by  a  vol- 
ley of  oaths. 

The  crowd  sways  to  and  fro  in  its 
fierce  desire  to  force  a  way  in.  The 


suspense  is  short.  In  a  moment  more 
the  news  comes  flying  out  from  lip  to 
lip. 

"  The  block-house  at  Smiet's  Vly  has 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  !  " 

Realizing  from  her  father's  outburst, 
and  from  the  looks  of  those  around,  that 
this  is  in  some  especial  way  a  calamity, 
Hester,  hiding  a  wild  throb  of  exultation 
in  her  heart,  turns  back  to  her  mother. 

On  the  way  she  came  suddenly  upon 
a  well-known  figure.  Uttering  a  cry,  she 
put  out  her  hands  in  an  attitude  half  of 
greeting,  half  of  aversion,  —  it  was  Ba- 
rent !  He  did  not  speak,  he  only  stood 
and  looked  at  her  with  that  expression 
of  mute  suffering  one  sees  in  a  dumb 
beast.  Their  clothes  almost  touched  as 
they  passed,  yet  they  passed  without  a 
word. 

Before  the  brood  of  fears  and  mis- 
givings awakened  by  the  incident  had 
time  to  nest  in  her  bosom,  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  rush  of  events.  Her  name 
was  called  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd  ; 
she  turned,  —  there  was  Catalina !  The 
two  leaped  into  each  other's  arms.  Dr. 
Staats  was  with  his  daughter.  Being 
shown  to  Vrouw  Leisler's  retreat  upon 
the  cart,  he  left  Catalina  for  a  time  in 
her  charge. 

The  two  girls  had  whole  volumes  to 
tell ;  they  clung  to  each  other,  chatter- 
ing like  magpies. 

"  Mother  is  not  here  —  she  fears  not 
the  guns  —  she  would  not  come  with  us 

—  she  makes  friends  with  those  yonder 

—  she  sends  wine  and  food  to  the  Stadt- 
huys —  she    bids    them    welcome    and 
hopes  the  war  will  go  on." 

"  I  too  —  I  hope  and  pray  it  may." 

"  Go  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  —  sh-h !  Never  tell !  't  is 
my  only  chance.  I  am  in  prisen  here  ; 
that  other  one  is  come  from  Albany." 

"  Barent !  " 

"  Within  these  very  walls  !  " 

"  Hester !  " 

"  Father  has  sworn  we  shall  be  mar- 
ried." 
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"  Never  '  —  never  !  —  never  !  " 

"But  if  the  war  holds  out,  there  is 
hope  ;  for  "  — 

"Eh?" 

"  He  has  come  home  "  — 

"So!" 

"  And  came  straightway  to  see  me." 

In  her  preoccupation  Hester  failed  to 
note  the  shudder  with  which  her  last 
words  were  received,  the  relaxed  clasp 
of  the  arms,  or  the  averted  face. 

"  He  swears,  too,  I  shall  never  be  sac- 
rificed while  he  lives." 

"  What  need  to  doubt,  then  ?  What 
need  to  fear  ?  What  need  to  care  for 
anything  that  may  come  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Hester  was  aroused 
from  her  self-concentration  not  so  much 
by  the  words  as  by  the  reckless,  half- 
desperate  note  in  her  friend's  voice. 

"  Why  do  you  talk  ?  Why  do  you 
complain  ?  Why  do  you  come  to  me  ? 
Would  you  have  everything?  " 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  He  is  here  you  say  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  He  loves  you." 

"  More  than  ever." 

"  Go  then,  go  away !  I  will  hear 
no  more  of  your  talk ;  you  come  to  me 
for  pity  for  such  happiness  !  "  With  a 
bitter  laugh,  "  Go  thank  heaven  for  your 
good  fortune !  " 

"  But  —  but,"  stammered  the  amazed 
Hester,  "  am  I  not  in  a  prison  here  ? 
What  help  can  ever  reach  me  if  "  — 

Turning  aside,  Catalina  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  suppressed  a 
sob  which  expended  itself  in  a  mute  in- 
ward convulsion.  It  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment Directly  facing  about,  she  put 
her  arms  about  Hester  and  said  gently,  — 

"  Dear  Hester  —  have  faith  !  these 
times  are  not  forever.  You  will  be 
happy  —  I  feel  it  —  I  know  it  —  I  "  — 
the  clear  voice  was  clouded  by  a  pass- 
ing huskiness  —  "I  hope  it !  I  must 
go  join  my  father." 

"  But "  — 

Hester  made  no  effort  to  retain  her 


friend,  or  to  discover  the  cause  of 
changed  looks  and  bearing.  It  was  in- 
deed no  time  to  dwell  on  trifles.  Even 
the  momentous  crisis  in  her  own  life, 
with  all  its  train  of  fears  and  hopes, 
was  speedily  forgotten  in  the  larger  in- 
terests of  that  fateful  day,  that  day  of 
which  each  long  -  drawn  minute  came 
fraught  with  intenser  interest,  like  the 
scenes  of  a  melodrama. 

This  feeling  of  self-forgetfulness  was 
in  the  air.  The  people  —  all  other 
thought,  purpose,  occupation,  gone  — 
looked  on  in  breathless  interest  at  the 
two  combatants.  Everything,  as  it 
seemed,  hung  upon  the  issue,  —  home, 
family,  earthly-havings,  life.  Yet  ven- 
tured they  not  to  intermeddle.  The 
moral  force  of  one  man  dominated  the 
town. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  it  was  whispered 
that  the  commander  was  planning  some 
grand  stroke  for  the  morrow.  The  ru- 
mor flew  over  the  wall  and  abroad 
amongst  the  people.  It  reached  the 
Stadthuys.  Despite  sneers  and  scoffing, 
it  caused  a  sensation.  There  was 
straightway  a  mustering  of  resources,  a 
strengthening  of  defenses ;  there  was 
even  a  consultation. 

Night  came  at  last.  A  fog  crept  in 
from  seaward.  With  ghostly  march 
it  stole  over  the  city,  climbing  the  stee- 
ples, wrapping  the  windmills  in  its  spec- 
tral drapery,  invading  every  little  street 
and  alley  till  the  sparse  lanterns  looked 
like  fireflies  in  a  mist. 

Dank  and  dripping,  a  fisherman  came 
groping  his  way  out  of  the  fog  up  to  the 
Stadthuys.  With  scant  ceremony  he 
broke  in  upon  the  sitting  of  a  half  score 
anxious  gentlemen  there  gathered,  and 
blurted  out  his  message. 

Directly  there  was  a  shout. 

"  It  has  come  !  " 

"  Eh  I  " 

"  The  Archangel !  " 

"  And  the  governor  ?  " 

"  He  is  here,  —  yonder,  anchored  in 
the  Narrows." 
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"  Huzza  !  " 

Amidst  a  wild  scurrying  hither  and 
thither,  a  dancing  about  of  lanterns  and 
torches,  a  clashing  of  arms,  —  a  joyous 
hurly  -  burly,  —  a  committee  was  sent 
post-haste  to  advise  his  Excellency  of 
the  critical  state  of  affairs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  nearly 
midnight,  the  governor  came  directly 
ashore  ;  and  with  clangor  of  bells,  blaz- 
ing of  torches,  blare  of  trumpets,  and  a 
hoarse  babel  of  human  voices,  his  com- 
mission was  read  and  he  was  sworn  into 
office,  together  with  certain  of  his  coun- 
cilors. 

These  midnight  jubilations  failed  not 
speedily  to  reach  the  ears  of  that  little 
band  of  watchers  at  the  fort.  All  un- 
derstood what  had  happened,  and  silent- 
ly fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  chief.  As 
he  sat  gazing  at  a  heavy  iron  inkstand 
on  the  table  before  him,  the  flickering 
candle  showed  on  his  gaunt  and  blood- 
less face  the  expression  of  one  slowly 
recovering  from  a  shock. 

"  'T  is  fitting  you  should  send  him  a 
greeting,"  said  Milborne,  the  first  to 
rally  from  his  consternation. 

The  commander  waved  his  hand  in 
denial,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt  for  so 
feeble  and  tardy  a  concession. 

"  Sooner  or  later  you  must  recognize 
him.  There  is  no  escape.  'T  is  better 
do  it  of  your  own  motion  than  upon  com- 
pulsion." 

The  commander  made  no  answer.  A 
silence  as  of  death  fell  upon  the  cham- 
ber. A  small  eternity  elapsed,  when  a 
thunderous  pounding  at  the  gates  came 
mercifully  to  break  the  suspense.  The 
commander  sat  as  if  carved  out  of  stone. 
There  was  a  bustle  outside  swelling  to  a 
tumult,  then  a  loud  voice  at  the  door. 
After  a  moment's  parley  in  came  strid- 
ing Ensign  Stoll,  saying  Ingoldsby  was 
at  the  gate  demanding  the  instant  sur- 
render of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor Sloughter. 

The  commander  sat  doggedly,  and 
never  raised  his  eyes. 


"  What  answer  shall  I  make  ?  " 

The  commander  held  his  peace. 

"  Some  answer  must  needs  be  sent," 
suggested  Milborne  impatiently. 

"Go  ye  to  them,  Stoll,  and  demand 
to  see  their  authority  for  this  under  the 
king's  sign-manual." 

A  murmur  of  protestation  arose  from 
his  own  friends  and  followers,  many 
of  whom  had  now  crowded  into  the 
room.  In  contempt  of  all  objection, 
Leisler  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 
Stoll  nodded  and  disappeared.  The 
faithful  henchman  had  his  cue. 

Waked  from  sleep  by  the  unusual 
bustle,  Hester  and  her  mother  learned 
that  something  of  moment  was  taking 
place.  Following  the  crowd  which  now 
held  its  way  unchallenged,  they  pushed 
on  into  the  commander's  room.  With 
locks  astray  and  startled  eyes,  the  be- 
wildered women  turned  this  way  and 
that,  to  learn  from  the  disjointed  talk 
what  was  the  matter. 

Pressing  to  the  front,  they  caught 
sight  of  Leisler  sitting  in  his  chair. 
They  exchanged  a  look.  It  was  true, 
then  ;  they  both  saw  it,  —  a  shocking 
change  had  taken  place  in  him.  Vrouw 
Leisler  uttered  a  spasmodic  sound  be- 
tween a  gasp  and  a  sob,  and  clutched 
Hester's  hand.  Both  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  in  fascination  upon  the  trans- 
formed figure  in  the  chair.  His  face, 
in  the  candle-light,  had  the  hue  of 
granite;  the  bony  outline  of  his  jaw, 
his  eyebrows,  the  flaring  cartilages  of 
his  nose,  wore  in  their  hard  rigidity  the 
very  texture  of  the  stone.  As  the  shad- 
ows fell,  his  eyes  were  lost  in  two  cav- 
ernous pits,  while  his  grizzled  locks  fell 
straight  and  heavy  upon  his  shoulders. 
Deaf  to  the  buzz  of  wondering  com- 
ment in  the  room,  unconscious  of  the 
public  gaze  riveted  upon  him,  he  sat 
with  the  brooding  look  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  figure  upon  the  Medicean  tomb, 
and  as  motionless. 

As  the  two  women  compared   notes 
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in  a  whisper,  a  voice  at  Hester's  elbow 
startled  her  :  — 

"  You  may  finish  the  night  in  your 
own  house  if  you  will,  Vrouw  Leisler." 

Both  turned  and  saw  Dr.  Staats  push- 
ing his  slow  way  to  the  door. 

"Ei?" 

"  What  mean  ye  ?  " 

"  'T  is  all  over  here." 

"  The  war  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  new  governor  is  come." 

Hester's  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 
Steenie,  then,  was  right.  The  hour  of 
deliverance  was  at  hand.  She  clutched 
her  mother  and  whispered  hoarsely,  — 

"  Come,  let  us  go  home." 

But  Vrouw  Leisler  only  shook  her 
head,  and  glared  fixedly  at  her  husband. 

Hester  followed  suit,  and  again  she 
felt  a  sinking  at  the  heart.  If  the  new 
governor  had  indeed  come  and  the  rev- 
olution was  accomplished,  why  did  her 
father  still  sit  there  holding  the  crowd- 
ed room  in  awed  subjection  ? 

Busied  with  these  thoughts,  Hester 
presently  became  aware  that  the  hum 
of  conversation  about  her  had  ceased. 
Everybody  listened.  Another  parley  was 
going  on  at  the  gates.  The  officer  of 
the  guard  came  in  to  say  it  was  In- 
goldsby  again.  The  man  looked  at  Leis- 
ler and  hesitated.  The  latter  made  a 
gesture  for  him  to  proceed. 

"  He  demands  the  instant  release  of 
Bayard  and  Nichols." 

A  flash  c;uiu  and  went  in  the  com- 
mander's eyes,  and  it  seemed  he  grew 
a  shade  paler. 

"  And  he  further  orders  your  Excel- 
lency and  them  you  call  your  councilors 
—  they  are  his  own  words  —  to  report 
yourselves  forthwith  at  the  Stadthuys." 

There  was  a  pause  —  a  long  pause  — 
in  which  a  pin-fall  might  have  been 
heard  in  the  room.  As  before,  Milborne 
spoke  first. 

"  You  have  no  resource  but  to  go." 

Without  changing  his  position,  with- 
out taking  his  eyes  from  the  iron  ink- 
stand, the  commander  at  last  spoke. 
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"  The  fort  cannot  be  handed  over  in 
the  night ;  't  is  against  military  law.  I 
will  not  do  it.  I  am  answerable  to  their 
Majesties.  You,  Milborne,  you,  La 
Noy,  go  to  them  yonder  and  explain." 

Both  men  began  with  one  accord  to 
object. 

"  No  more  talk.     Go  !  " 

Without  further  ado,  the  two  envoys 
set  forth.  Silence  again  settled  upon 
the  room  and  its  anxious  occupants. 
Even  the  whisperings  ceased,  and  noth- 
ing broke  the  stillness  but  the  plashing 
of  the  waves  without. 

Scarcely  fifteen  minutes  elapsed.  It 
seemed  a  cycle.  There  came  another 
pounding  at  the  gates.  The  officer  duly 
appeared  to  report.  He  told  his  story 
in  few  words. 

"It  is  Ingoldsby  again.  Milborne 
and  La  Noy  are  thrown  in  irons.  He 
demands  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  fort." 

Leisler  seized  the  table  with  a  sudden 
clutch.  A  throe  convulsed  his  whole 
frame,  and  big  drops  of  sweat  started 
out  on  his  clammy  forehead. 

"  What  shall  I  tell  him  ?  "  asked  the 
officer. 

"  Tell  him  to  go  to  hell !  " 


XXIII. 

A  murmur  of  consternation  burst  from 
everV  lip  in  the  crowded  room  when  the 
officer  withdrew  bearing  Leisler's  defi- 
ant message.  This  first  outspoken  indi- 
cation of  revolt  awoke  the  commander 
to  a  sudden  consciousness  of  the  crowd. 

"  Away  with  ye  !  "  he  shouted,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet  in  a  fury.  "  Coward 
Papists  and  time-servers !  Go  !  Go,  I 
say,  and  leave  me  alone  !  " 

He  drove  them  before  him  like  a  flock 
of  sheep.  At  the  door  one  dared  turn 
and  brave  his  wrath,  —  a  well-known 
figure,  a  homely  face  lighted  up  with 
a  look  of  love  and  tenderness.  In  this 
hour  of  trial  and  desertion  his  faithful 
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vrouw  still  loved  and  believed  in  him. 
He  staggered  forward  and  fell  upon  her 
neck  with  an  outburst  like  the  sob  of  a 
brute  beast  in  distress. 

It  was  but  a  passing  weakness ;  di- 
rectly his  face  chilled  and  hardened, 
and  leading  the  weeping  woman  to  the 
door  he  gently  thrust  her  out. 

Bewildered  by  the  startling  events  of 
the  day,  by  her  father's  audacity,  by 
the  failure  of  the  prophecies  that  all 
would  be  quickly  settled  when  the  new 
governor  arrived,  Hester  went  back  to 
their  lodgings  in  the  ox-cart,  where  a 
slave  was  watclu'ng  over  her  sleeping 
sister. 

One  by  one  all  her  doubts  and  fears 
came  back  swarming.  Why  should  her 
father  yield  to  this  new  governor  more 
than  to  the  old  ?  Who  could  say  he 
would  not  drive  him  away  as  he  had 
done  Nicholson  ?  Then  what  would  be- 
come of  her  ?  What  would  become  of 
Steenie  ?  How  could  they  ever  meet 
again  ? 

Busied  with  these  thoughts,  she  did 
not  notice  that  her  mother  had  tarried 
behind,  until  she  beheld  the  clumsy 
matron,  several  minutes  later,  climbing 
back,  with  much  puffing  and  panting,  to 
her  place  in  the  cart.  Neither  did  the 
fact  that  the  good  dame  was  weeping 
awaken  in  her  any  surprise,  such  a 
state  seemed  so  in  keeping  with  their 
surroundings. 

"Tis  not  like  him,"  sobbed  the 
vrouw. 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Jacob.     'T  is  like  some  other." 

"  So  ?  " 

"  He  is  wasting  away ;  he  has  grown 
an  old  man  ;  't  is  killing  him  !  "  contin- 
ued the  poor  dame. 

"  And  now  we  cannot  go  home,"  said 
Hester,  thought-centred  at  her  own  axis 
of  the  ellipse  which  circumscribed  the 
interests  of  the  moment.  "  The  war  is 
not  over,  and  we  must  needs  stay  here." 

"  Look,  look !  See  him  walk  yon- 
der !  "  cried  the  anxious  wife,  pointing 


to  a  dark  figure  striding  up  and  down 
past  the  lighted  window  in  the  gover- 
nor's house. 

Hester  looked  without  seeing. 

"  The  man  is  crazy.  Why  goes  he 
not  to  bed  ?  'T  is  sleep  he  needs.  Ye 
may  see  he  has  not  slept  for  weeks. 
'Tis  past  midnight,  too,  for  the  cocks 
are  crowing.  Did  ye  hear  the  cocks 
crow,  Hester  ?  " 

Used  all  her  life  to  her  mother's 
maundering,  Hester  gave  no  heed  to 
the  question.  Lying  wrapped  in  her 
quilt,  squeezed  in  between  two  heavy 
pieces  of  furniture,  with  her  face  up- 
turned to  the  midnight  sky,  she  watched 
the  fog  roll  away  like  a  curtain,  and 
the  stars  shine  forth  like  flecks  of  fire 
thrown  hap-hazard  over  the  black  can- 
opy, while  she  lay  and  thought,  and 
thought,  and  thought. 

"  See,  now  he  writes,"  went  on  the 
dame.  "  Now  he  tears  it.  At  it  again. 
Foolish  man,  as  if  there  were  not  enough 
fair  daylight  to  write  in  !  Ei,  that  will 
do  no  better.  'T  is  the  very  same  with 
me.  I  must  ever  blot  three  or  four  be- 
fore fetching  forth  one  that  will  serve. 
What  now  ?  What  now  ?  He  throws 
all  down  and  stamps  about.  O  Jacob ! 
Jacob!" 

Thus  through  the  night  the  faithful 
heart  watched  that  lone  figure  wres- 
tling with  his  task,  —  ah,  futile  task  !  — 
watched  quite  oblivious  of  other  things 
going  on  about  her. 

Yet  there  were  other  things  going 
on,  and  things  very  significant ;  for  it 
turned  out  that  Vrouw  Leisler  and  her 
daughter  were  not  the  only  watchers  in 
the  fort  that  night. 

Down  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  dark 
groups  were  gathered,  and  sullen  mut- 
terings  were  heard,  which,  as  the  hours 
went  by,  grew  to  outspoken  words  and 
very  positive  utterance.  The  rats  were 
taking  council  whether  the  moment  had 
come  to  desert  the  sinking  ship. 

Presently  the  dame  saw  another  tall 
shadow  in  the  lighted  room.  She  rec- 
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ognized  at  once  the  familiar  and  charac- 
teristic outline.  It  approached  the  first 
figure  writing  in  the  chair  and  seemed 
to  speak.  The  words  she  could  not 
hear  were  these  :  — 

"  Hola !  " 

"  Go  away !  " 

"  Ei,  so  will  I,  but  —  but  hearken  to 
me  first !  " 

"  Go  away !     Ye  are  drunk  !  " 

"No  m-matter  for  that.  I  come  to 
— •  hie  —  to  put  a  flea  in  your  ear." 

"  Will  ye  go  ?  "  with  a  touch  of  fierce- 
ness. 

"  Not  I." 

"  Will  ye  not  ?  "  jumping  up  threaten- 
ingly. "  Get  back  to  the  pothouse,  ye 
damned  fool,  and  leave  me  to  my  work !  " 

"I  —  I  —  budge  not  —  hie  —  a  step 
till  I  tell  ye." 

The  incensed  man  seized  a  heavy  hal- 
berd from  the  table ;  but  directly,  with 
a  muttered  exclamation,  threw  it  down. 

"  Speak  out,  then.  What  drunken 
drivel  have  ye  to  say  ?  " 

"  Mynheer,  I  am  your  very  good 
friend.  Ye  know  —  hie  —  know  that. 
Well,  I  —  I  say  drop  this  and  g-get  ye 
gone  from  here  like  —  hie  —  like  the 
wind." 

"  Ei  ?  " 

"Yonder  rascals,"  pointing  over  his 
shoulder,  "  are  plo-plotting  against  ye." 

The  commander  nodded  with  a  look 
of  contempt. 

"  They  —  are  —  are  going  to  give  up 
the  fort  and  —  and  ye  —  hie  —  along 
with  it  as  soon  as  the  day  dawns." 

The  listener  showed  no  surprise. 

"  So  true  as  I  live !  "  persisted  the 
visitor. 

The  commander  for  all  answer  picked 
up  his  pen  and  dipped  it  into  the  iron 
inkstand. 

"Hear  ye  wh-what  I  say?  Get  ye 
out  of  this  wh-while  't  is  dark !  See, 
—  ye  may  put  on  ray  hat  and  cloak 
and  c-copy  my  walk  —  straight  and 
st-steady,  mark  ye  !  And  who  —  who  's 
the  wiser  —  ei  ?  " 


The  commander  shook  his  head  sadly, 
and  said  with  a  touch  of  kindness,  — 

"  Go  get  ye  back  to  the  pothouse,  poor 
devil !  'T  is  pity  so  good  a  heart  had  not 
a  better  head.  Go,  man !  go  and  leave 
me  to  my  work  !  " 

"  Wei  zoo  !  the  f -fools  '11  never  — 
never  —  hie  —  all  die." 

So  long  a  vigil  naturally  made  Vrouw 
Leisler  and  Hester  drowsy  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  they  awoke,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  in  their  faces  and  all 
was  bustle  about  them. 

What  was  going  on  ?  It  was  easy 
enough  to  see.  The  gates  were  thrown 
wide  open,  the  rats  were  stealing  away 
in  a  long  dark  line,  and  the  hapless  ship 
was  sinking  fast. 

The  bewildered  women  sat  up  in  the 
cart  —  their  caps  awry,  their  hair  di- 
sheveled, the  clumsy  bed-quilts  still 
wrapped  about  them  —  and  rubbed  their 
eyes. 

"  Mother,  mother,  look  there  !  "  cried 
Hester,  suddenly  pointing  to  a  group  ad- 
vancing towards  them  from  headquar- 
ters. 

"  Jacob  !  'T  is  he,  Jacob !  Heavenly 
Father,  what  has  happened  him  ?  Jacob, 
where  are  ye  going  ?  Jacob,  will  ye  not 
heed  me  ?  " 

Accompanied  by  his  late  councilors, 
and  guarded  by  a  troop  of  strange  sol- 
diers, the  commander  passed  on,  nor 
cast  so  much  as  a  look  upon  the  bawl- 
ing woman. 

"  Come,  mother,  come !  "  cried  Hes- 
ter, jumping  from  the  cart.  "See,  the 
gates  are  open  !  Everybody  is  going ; 
we  may  go  too !  " 

At  this  amazing  news,  the  dame, 
speedily  tying  up  her  hair  and  ordering 
her  dress,  lost  no  time  in  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  wondering  procession. 

Outside  the  walls  it  seemed  all  the 
world  had  gone  mad.  The  air  resound- 
ed with  shouts  and  laughter,  flags  were 
flying,  bells  were  ringing,  slaves  were 
dancing  in  wild  abandon,  while  up  and 
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down  the  thronged  streets  women  stood 
crowded  upon  the  stoops,  tasting  the 
sweet  spring  air  like  prisoners  just  re- 
leased from  a  dungeon. 

Heeding  nothing  of  all  this,  Vrouw 
Leisler  with  her  two  daughters,  follow- 
ing ever  in  the  wake  of  the  procession, 
marched  fast  towards  the  Stadthuys. 

By  dint  of  running,  elbowing,  and 
pushing,  they  came  up  with  the  head  of 
the  line  in  time  to  press  into  the  coun- 
cil chamber  upon  the  heels  of  the  pris- 
oners. 

There  sat  the  new  governor,  stern  and 
expectant,  surrounded  by  his  council. 
Turning  to  view  the  prisoners,  Hester 
noted  that  Milborne  and  La  Noy  had 
been  added  to  their  number. 

The  governor  straightway  proceeded 
to  subject  the  leading  culprits  to  a  short 
and  sharp  examination.  Hester  looked 
with  awe  upon  the  magistrate,  that  he 
dared  address  her  father  in  such  a  tone. 
In  breathless  suspense  she  awaited  the 
explosion  to  follow.  To  her  amazement 
there  was  no  explosion,  but  an  answer 
most  humble  and  submissive.  As  if 
doubting  her  own  senses  she  cast  a  look 
at  her  mother.  The  good  dame  stood 
with  eyes  and  mouth  agape. 

But  already  the  summary  examination 
is  ended  ;  the  governor  is  saying  some- 
thing to  the  prisoners. 

"  You  are  committed  to  prison,  pend- 
ing your  examination  before  a  proper 
tribunal,  on  a  charge  of  being  taken  in 
open  and  armed  rebellion  against  their 
Majesties ;  clerk,  make  out  the  commit- 
ments !  " 

While  the  clerk  is  busy  with  his  task 
and  the  governor  is  whispering  apart 
with  his  council,  there  is  heard  a  bustle 
at  the  door.  The  crowd  gives  way  to 
admit  two  strange  figures,  —  figures 
squalid,  haggard,  ghostly,  with  sunken 
eyes  and  matted  hair,  who  blink  in  the 
blinding  sunlight  and  totter  as  they  walk. 

At  an  exclamation  from  Milborne, 
Leisler  looks  up ;  a  deep  flush  over- 
spreads his  face,  and  a  hangdog  look  of 


guilt  gleams  in  his  tell-tale  eyes  as  he 
quickly  turns  away. 

A  cry  of  execration  loud  and  deep 
rises  from  the  crowd.  They  too  have 
recognized  the  strangers,  they  too  under- 
stand their  presence  here,  —  understand 
why  Mynheer  Van  Cortlandt  hastens 
forward  to  embrace  them,  and  why  his 
Excellency  receives  the  squah'd  wretches 
with  such  honor :  — 

"  Colonel,  your  name  is  well  known  to 
me ;  Mr.  Nichols,  I  am  much  honored 
by  your  acquaintance.  I  congratulate 
myself  that  I  have  been  the  means  of 
delivering  you  both  from  your  cruel 
imprisonment. ' ' 

Well,  too,  the  watchful  bystanders 
note  and  understand  the  triumphant  look 
with  which,  as  he  signs  the  warrants  of 
the  new  prisoners,  his  Excellency  says  to 
the  old : — 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  as  their  Majes- 
ties have  appointed  you  to  be  my  advis- 
ers, it  were  well  you  should  be  sworn  in 
here  and  now  of  the  council.  Officer, 
here  are  the  papers  ;  take  you  the  prison- 
ers and  see  them  committed  to  the  dun- 
geons in  the  fort,  there  to  be  kept  safe 
and  fast  pending  further  proceedings." 

The  officer  obeyed.  Amidst  the  howl- 
ing and  jubilations  of  an  excited  mob 
the  culprits  were  led  back  to  the  fort, 
where  the  shackles  just  dropped  from 
the  shrunk  shank  of  Colonel  Bayard 
had  scarcely  grown  cold  before  they 
were  hung  upon  the  stalwart  leg  of  his 
oppressor. 

XXIV. 

"  I  had  fainted  unless  I  had  believed 
to  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  land 
of  the  living,"  —  this  was  Dominie  Se- 
lyn's  text  next  Lord's  Day  morning. 

The  sermon  which  followed  was  an  an- 
them of  thanksgiving,  a  paean  of  praise. 
It  sounded  the  key-note  of  universal  ju- 
bilation. The  people's  joy  can  be  but 
feebly  imagined ;  it  had  the  thrill  of 
those  who  awake  to  wholesome  daylight 
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after  a  prolonged  nightmare.  The  world 
was  once  more  a  place  of  health  and 
comfort.  The  sunshine  seemed  again 
a  gift  from  God  in  which  they  could 
bask  without  qualm  ;  the  refreshing  sea 
breeze,  a  breath  of  heaven  which  they 
could  suck  in  freely  to  their  famished 
lungs.  Again  friend  could  greet  friend 
without  suspicion  ;  again  neighbors  talk 
in  the  chimney  nook  in  the  old  free, 
outspoken  fashion.  Even  nature  seemed 
in  sympathy  with  this  ecstatic  mood. 
Just  freed  from  the  icy  bonds  of  winter, 
the  brooks  and  creeks  ran  frolicking  to 
the  sea ;  and  through  every  pore  in  the 
earth  -  crust  came  bursting  upward  a 
wealth  of  verdure  and  fragrance. 

Vrouw  Leisler  had  boundless  faith  in 
her  husband's  ability  to  take  care  of  him- 
self ;  and  although  at  first  shocked  by 
his  arrest,  she  soon  recovered  from  her 
alarm.  Indeed,  she  presently  plucked 
up  spirit  to  inveigh  sharply  against  this 
high-handed  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  new  governor,  who,  as  she  repeatedly 
declared  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  fami- 
ly, would  very  soon  learn  better  than  to 
meddle  with  her  Jacob.  Looking,  there- 
fore, upon  his  imprisonment  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  pending  the  trial  about  to 
take  place,  she  gave  herself  up  heart  and 
soul  to  setting  her  dismantled  house  in 
order  and  getting  all  things  in  readiness 
to  give  her  spouse  a  rousing  welcome  on 
his  return. 

This  interval  of  work  and  waiting  was 
brightened  to  the  good  wife  by  one  bless- 
ing :  since  Milborne's  imprisonment 
Mary  had  come  home  to  live,  and  the 
delighted  mother  rejoiced  again  in  the 
aid  and  fellowship  of  her  favorite 
daughter. 

Cobus,  perhaps  upon  some  hint  from 
his  father,  was  as  busy  at  the  shop  in 
Winckel  Street  as  was  his  mother  at 
home.  Damp  and  mildew,  dust  and 
cobwebs,  had  formed  there  a  close  and 
thriving  corporation,  so  that  Cobus  found 
it  no  easy  task  to  bring  back  the  little 


warehouse  to  its  old  appearance  of  thrift 
and  order. 

Meantime,  the  new  governor,  directed 
and  urged  on  by  his  council,  proceeded 
with  vigor  in  the  public  business.  Chief 
in  importance  and  interest  among  the 
tasks  awaiting  the  new  administration 
was  the  disposition  of  the  prisoners.  A 
court  was  speedily  organized,  and  their 
trial  began. 

Every  step  in  the  proceedings  was  of 
course  watched  with  profound  interest 
by  the  household  in  the  Strand.  A  body 
of  their  friends  and  relatives  attended 
every  day  at  court,  and  in  the  evening 
the  news  was  discussed,  point  by  point, 
in  the  family  circle.  Their  consterna- 
tion at  the  charges  of  treason  and  mur- 
der was  quickly  burned  away  in  the  hot 
flame  of  their  indignation  at  the  compo- 
sition of  the  court. 

"  They  are  all  Papists! "  cried  Cobus. 

"And  his  worst  enemies  at  that," 
joined  in  his  mother.  "Wait  till  the 
king  —  wait,  I  say,  till  their  Majesties 
hear  of  these  doings  !  " 

"  Wait  only  till  he  himself  gets  out  of 
prison  !  "  muttered  Cobus  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

"  So !  't  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  these 
fine  gentlemen,  —  that !  "  concluded  the 
dame,  wagging  her  head. 

Or  another  evening  it  would  be  :  — 

"  They  are  proving  nothing ;  they  can 
find  nothing  against  him." 

"See  there  now!  What  told  I  ye, 
Mary  ?  What  said  I,  Cobus,  from  the 
first?" 

"  All  goes  to  show  that  he  was  in  by 
authority  of  the  king,  and  did  his  duty." 

"  Be  sure  of  that !  " 

"  And  that  the  province  was  never  so 
governed  before." 

"  No,  nor  ever  will  be  again ;  he 
was  not  sent  by  the  Lord  for  nothing  to 
this  work !  " 

Hester  heard  and  took  part  in  this 
talk.  From  whatever  point  of  view,  the 
trial  was  a  matter  of  vital  and  deter- 
mining moment  to  her.  But  since  the 
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result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  —  as 
Dr.  Staats,  Dr.  Beekman,  Mr.  Walters, 
and  Cobus  all  agreed  it  was,  —  she  dis- 
missed it  from  her  mind  as  a  subject  of 
anxiety,  and  busied  herself  with  other 
besieging  thoughts. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  the  moment  she 
failed  for  some  time  to  realize  that  she 
was  free.  The  tardy  discovery  was 
made  at  last  without  a  thrill.  The 
prospect  of  its  short  duration  robbed  the 
precious  liberty  of  all  its  value.  In  vain 
she  repeated  over  and  over  to  herself,  — 

"  It  has  come,  it  is  here,  I  have  it, 
that  long-expected  freedom."  Like  a 
mocking  echo  a  voice  came  back,  — 

"  But  where  is  the  long-expected  hap- 
piness it  was  to  bring  ?  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  unknown  scoff- 
er, Steenie  came  one  day  and  boldly 
asked  for  her  at  the  door.  The  slave 
who  opened  it  said  she  was  in  the  gar- 
den. Hurrying  thither,  he  saw  a  girlish 
figure  among  the  trees.  He  advanced 
with  eager  strides.  Instead  of  coming 
to  meet  him,  the  girl  marched  as  fast  as 
she  could  go  towards  the  gate. 

The  junker's  surprise  was  but  for  a 
moment.  He  recognized  the  fugitive  ; 
the  old  mischievous  gleam  shone  in  his 
eyes,  as,  clearing  the  tulip-bed  at  a  bound, 
he  hastened  after  the  retreating  maiden, 


"  Hola  there,  Catalina  !  Catalina,  are 
you  running  away  from  old  friends  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Hola,  I  say,"  springing  and  inter- 
cepting her  ;  "  why  do  you  run  away  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  running  away,"  she  an- 
swered, turning  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
her  cheeks  meantime  flushing,  and  her 
eyes  looking  to  this  side  and  that  in  the 
effort  to  avoid  his. 

"  Let  us  shake  hands,  then  ;  't  is  a 
long  time  since  we  met,"  extending  his 
own  huge  palm. 

"There  is  no  occasion  to  shake 
hands." 

"  Have  you  then  no  greeting  for  an 
old  friend  ?  " 


"  We  are  not  old  friends." 

"  So  ?  "  with  an  amused  look ;  "  then 
surely  't  is  time  we  were.  We  are  old 
friends  to  Hester.  Hester  loves  us  both, 
and  we  should  love  each  other." 

"  I  hold  not  myself  bound  to  love 
everything  that  Hester  does." 

They  were  close  to  the  gate  by  this. 
Catalina  reached  to  lift  the  latch.  He 
put  out  his  heavy  hand  to  prevent  it. 
She  turned  with  an  indignant  protest 
upon  her  lips,  her  eyes  all  the  time  fas- 
tened upon  the  ground. 

"  Pray  you,  now,"  said  the  junker, 
looking  as  if  tempted  to  catch  up  this 
sprig  of  humanity  with  its  odd,  brilliant 
coloring  and  its  disdainful  face,  "  do  not 
go!" 

"  I  must  go,"  with  a  tone  of  empha- 
sis, but  with  a  look  of  hesitation. 

"  Come,  now,"  he  coaxed,  as  he  gen- 
tly, but  boldly  too,  crowded  her  away 
from  the  gate.  "  Tell  me  of  Hester ; 
where  is  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  here  at  hand  to  speak  for 
herself,"  turning  back  promptly  towards 
the  gate. 

"  How  is  she,  then  ?  " 

"  She  is  well  enough." 

"  I  am  but  just  come  home.  I  want 
to  meet  all  my  friends  ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
everybody  I  knew  in  the  old  days. 
Give  my  duty  to  your  worshipful  mo- 
ther ;  tell  her  I  heard  of  her  kind  of- 
fices in  my  behalf.  I  hope  to  wait  upon 
her  soon." 

By  his  adroit  management  they  were 
again  headed  back  towards  the  garden 
and  slowly  walking  down  the  path,  every 
step  taken  by  the  reluctant  Catalina 
having  the  force  of  a  repeated  protest. 

"  But  where  is  Hester  hiding  all  this 
time  ?  They  told  me  she  was  in  the 
garden." 

"  Go  seek  her  out,  then,  I  pray !  " 
turning  suddenly  and  hurrying  towards 
the  gate. 

"  Stay  !  hold !  say  good-by,  at  least !  " 
hastening  after  her. 

"  I  cannot  stop." 
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"  Come,  now  !  " 

"I  will  not." 

"  You  shall  not  go,  I  swear,  till  you 
shake  hands  ! "  and  with  a  long  stride 
he  swept  past  her  and  blocked  the  path. 

She  stopped,  dumb  with  indignation. 

"  Come,  now  !  " 

She  cast  upward  a  searching  look  at 
his  face.  He  held  out  his  hand  plead- 
ingly. 

"  Let  us  be  friends,  I  say." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  then  like 
a  flash  she  thrust  out  her  mite  of  a  palm, 
lightly  touched  his,  and  bounded  away. 

The  junker  stood  gazing  after  her 
with  a  puzzled  look,  when  a  crunching 
of  gravel  behind  drew  his  attention,  and, 
turning,  he  saw  Hester  coming  with  a 
pretty  blush  of  welcome  to  meet  him. 

It  was  like  no  other  meeting  they 
ever  had.  Unlike  that  sweet  early  in- 
tercourse, so  free  from  care  of  anything 
but  themselves  and  the  moment,  it  was 
also  far  different  from  their  later  stolen 
interviews.  They  studied  each  other 
now  with  covert  curiosity,  while  both 
felt  the  constraint  of  self-consciousness. 
What  an  age  had  elapsed  since  those 
early  times !  —  an  age  which  had  left 
them  ripe  in  experience.  Meantime, 
there  was  so  much  to  say  they  knew  not 
where  to  begin  ;  and  what  with  it  all, 
actually  walked  up  and  down  several 
minutes  in  silence. 

Attributing  this  constraint  to  their 
surroundings,  Steenie  suggested  going  to 
their  old  haunt  in  the  Magde  Paetje. 

Passing  through  the  house  to  get  Hes- 
ter's hood  and  cloak,  they  came  upon  Co- 
bus,  who  had  run  up  on  some  errand 
from  the  court.  Recognizing  Steenie, 
he  cast  on  the  two  a  black  look,  and 
called  out  bluntly,  — 

"You  had  best  keep  in-doors,  sister, 
while  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  thieves 
and  pirates  !  " 

Hester  treated  her  brother's  advice 
with  silent  contempt  while  Steenie  tow- 
ered serenely  aloft,  blind  and  deaf  to  his 
peevishness. 


Going  somewhat  roundabout,  they 
picked  their  way  through  Smiet's  Vly, 
crossed  the  foaming  brook,  and  wandered 
at  leisure  up  the  narrowing  dell. 

The  season  was  earlier  than  at  that 
other  time  so  long  ago.  The  air  was 
still  a  little  raw,  the  ground  not  yet 
quite  freed  from  its  winter  thrall.  Nei- 
ther liverwort  nor  saxifrage  was  yet  in 
bloom,  and  the  pollards  by  the  brook- 
side  showed  not  a  touch  of  the  furry  lit- 
tle catkins  folded  tight  in  each  swelling 
bourgeon. 

There  was,  however,  much  to  remind 
them  of  their  former  walk  together  in 
the  little  valley,  as  they  sauntered  along 
hand  in  hand,  stopping  only  to  break 
here  and  there  an  osier  switch  or  skirt 
dry-shod  some  marshy  place  in  the  path. 
But  for  their  hand-clasp  one  might  have 
thought  they  had  quarreled,  so  little  they 
talked.  Even  Steenie  was  tongue-tied. 
The  brief  speeches  they  made  were  for 
the  most  part  commonplaces.  Yet  the 
low  whistling  with  which  he  beguiled 
the  way,  and  the  odd  snatches  of  song 
she  hummed,  were  but  the  brimmings- 
over  of  a  speechless  content.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  possible 
words  could  have  added  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  communion. 

Even  when  they  climbed  into  a  little 
sun-warmed  niche  in  a  ledge  overlooking 
the  town,  —  where  tucked  snugly  in  by 
themselves  the  world  seemed  shut  out,  — 
they  were  not  garrulous.  Indeed,  the 
supreme  eloquence  of  silence  never  more 
clearly  appeared  than  when,  later,  Stee- 
nie strove  to  formulate  the  emotional 
significance  of  the  moment. 

"  At  last  we  are  happy." 

Hester  stirred  as  if  he  had  awaked 
her  from  a  delightful  dream,  and  an- 
swered presently  with  a  long  -  drawn 
sigh,  — 

"  Ah,  but  for  so  short  a  time  !  " 

"  Why  say  you  that,  darling  ?  " 

"  Because  't  is  true  ;  because  as  soon 
as  he  comes  home  he  will  put  an  end  to 
all,  as  you  know." 
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A  strange  look  passed  over  the  jun- 
ker's face,  yet  not  so  much  passed  over 
as  came  and  went  in  it  like  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  a  lid.  He  made  a 
movement  to  speak,  but  checked  him- 
self. 

"  'T  will  be  worse  for  us  then  than 
ever,"  went  on  Hester,  unconscious  of  all 
this  facial  disturbance ;  "he  will  be 
so  sore  at  the  treatment  he  has  re- 
ceived." 

It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  her  own 
preoccupation  that  she  found  nothing 
noteworthy  in  his  continued  silence. 

"  You  have  not  thought  of  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  't  is  no  straight  course  we  have 
to  run ;  there  are  other  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way." 

"You  mean  your  own  family,"  she 
put  in  quickly. 

"  Remember  what  they  have  suf- 
fered." 

"  They  hate  him,  and  they  will  hate 
me." 

"They  cannot  when  they  come  to 
know  you." 

"  Which  will  never  be." 

"  But  it  shall  be,  I  say." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  time  will  ever 
come,"  playing  with  a  silver  button  on 
his  waistcoat,  "  when  "  — 

"  When  ?  " 

—  "  when  we  shall  be  left  alone  and 
suffered  to  do  as  we  choose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  we  have  but  patience  to 
wait "  — 

"  I  could  wait  a  thousand  years,"  she 
murmured  interjectively. 

"  And  if  we  but  hold  fast  to  each 
other,"  he  concluded  dryly. 

She  looked  up  to  study  his  face.  He 
was  gazing  at  her  with  a  confident  smile. 
Directly  she  saw  it  was  a  joke.  And 
what  a  capital  joke,  too !  They  both 
laughed  outright.  He  kissed  her  up- 
turned forehead  and  called  her  a  goose ; 
and  she,  playfully  patting  his  cheeks, 
justified  the  epithet  by  asking,  — 

"  And  do  you  think  we  shall  hold 
fast  to  each  other  ?  " 


Thereupon  they  both  laughed  again. 
Indeed,  the  joke  was  so  good  that  it 
lasted  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  for 
when  the  outstretching  shadows  warned 
them  to  go  home,  a  little  preliminary 
which  marked  their  setting-forth  brought 
it  up  again.  Nay,  even  when  they  had 
reached  the  house,  and  stood  on  the 
porch  swinging  back  and  forth  by  their 
clasped  hands,  Hester  cried  in  playful 
warning  as  she  swung  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  stairs,  — 

"  If  you  hold  me  not  fast  now,  I  may 
get  my  death-fall." 

"  Never  fear  !  'T  is  you  will  let  go 
first !  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  with  a  show  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Else  will  we  hold  hands  here  for- 
ever." 

"  If  you  are  never  free  till  I  let  go 
my  hold  "  —  She  stopped  and  listened. 

"  What 's  that  ?  " 

It  was  only  a  disturbance  in  the 
street,  —  several  citizens  hurrying  in  the 
direction  of  the  Stadthuys. 

"  Hola  there  !  "  shouted  Steenie,  hail- 
ing from  the  porch.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"The  jury." 

"  Ei  ?  " 

"  A  verdict." 

"What  — what!" 

"  Guilty !  " 

The  junker  seized  Hester  in  his  arms ; 
his  eyes  shone,  his  face  flushed,  he  knew 
not  whether  to  shout  in  triumph  or  whis- 
per in  condolence.  She  looked  simply 
stupefied. 

"  It  may  be  false.  I  will  go  learn 
the  truth  and  bring  you  word." 

He  embraced  her  hurriedly,  and 
turned  to  the  stairs. 

Stirred  by  a  conflict  of  emotions  she 
could  not  analyze,  Hester  gasped,  — 

"I  —  I  —  take  me  !  I  must  go 
too!" 

"  Quick,  then !  let  us  run  !  " 

Hand  in  hand  they  hurried  along, 
keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
clearing  the  puddles  with  flying  leaps. 
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"Guilty  of  what?"  panted  Hester, 
as  they  went. 

"Of  —  of  —  of  withstanding  his  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Sloughter,"  said  Stee- 
nie,  pushed  for  an  answer. 

Reassured  by  this  simple  statement  of 
the  case,  Hester  in  a  measure  recovered 
her  self-possession  before  arriving  at  the 
Stadthuys.  Here  they  found  the  court- 
room already  packed  to  suffocation,  and 
the  narrow  hall  and  stairway  fast  filling 
up.  With  much  ado  they  squeezed 
into  a  niche  within  earshot  of  the  door. 
The  crowd  stood  with  eyes  and  ears  in 
strained  attention.  A  murmur  of  voices 
was  heard  from  within.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  sharp  rap  and  a  cry  of  "Si- 
lence !  "  There  was  a  general  stir  in 
the  audience ;  every  one  rose  upon  tip- 
toe and  canted  his  head  to  listen. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  whispered  Hester. 

"  Hush !  the  court  is  addressing  the 
prisoner." 

Breathless  and  pulseless,  the  anxious 
girl  listened  ;  she  heard  a  voice  declaim- 
ing in  solemn  monotone,  but  not  a  word 
reached  her. 

Presently  the  voice  ceased,  and  there 
was  a  movement  among  those  standing 
near.  Two  men  came  pushing  their  way 
out.  It  was  Dr.  Gerardus  Beekman  and 
Dr.  Staats,  both  pale  and  deeply  agitated. 
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"Ei?  what  was  it?  I  could  not 
hear,"  said  Beekman. 

"He  is  to  be  taken  yonder  without 
the  walls  "  —  The  speaker  paused  and 
stammered  ;  there  before  him,  with 
tragic  face,  stood  Hester,  drinking  in  his 
words. 

"  Well,  and  then  ?  "  demanded  Beek- 
man eagerly. 

"  The  old  form,"  muttered  Staats, 
taking  refuge  in  Latin.  "  Ibidem  sus- 
pendatur  per  collum  et  vivus  ad  terrain 
prosternatur.  Interiora  sua  extra  ven- 
trem  suum  capiantur.  Ipsoque  vivente 
comburantur.  Caput  suum  amputetur. 
Quodque  corpus  suum  in  quatuor  partes 
dividatur.  Et  quod  caput  et  quateria  ilia 
ponantur  ubi  dominus  rex  ea  assignare 
voluerit." 

Understanding  nothing  of  all  this,  but 
filled  with  a  vague  fear,  Hester  franti- 
cally forced  her  way  in  through  the  ser- 
ried crowd  to  the  railing.  Eagerly  her 
eyes  sought  out  the  prisoner.  He  stood 
motionless  within  the  dock,  with  cold 
beads  of  sweat  hanging  like  dewdrops 
on  his  rugged  forehead.  In  a  moment 
all  was  clear.  Sickened  with  horror, 
she  felt  the  room  begin  to  reel  about  her, 
and  straightway  a  blessed  veil  of  uncon- 
sciousness fell  between  her  and  all  fur- 
ther sights  and  sounds. 

Edwin  Lassetter  Bynn&r. 
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MY  love,  thou  madest  me  to  love  thee  first. 
Then  thought  of  thee  and  thine  approach  was  dear 
And  cordial  as  the  wind  that  winnows  clear 
The  orient  verge  in  sad  sea- vapors  mersed 
Ere  Guido's  vision  on  the  dark  world  burst. 
Thy  presence  was  the  Morning  far  and  near 
With  rainbow  glamour  lighting  every  tear 
The  flower  uplifts  to  slake  the  sunbeam's  thirst. 
My  love,  my  love,  thou  makest  me  to  fear ! 
And  now  my  soul,  like  some  low  intervale 
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Where  the  cold  damps  of  night  a  mist  exhale, 
Before  thee  lies,  blind  all  its  paths  and  drear. 
And  wilt  thou  more  ?  —  despise  this  drooping  cheer, 
When  thou  it  is  hast  caused  my  heart  to  fail ! 

II. 

Thou  makest  me  to  fear,  —  to  move  in  dread, 
As  one  who  skirts  a  wood  where  every  branch 
Conceals  an  archer  swift  and  fain  to  launch 
A  noiseless  hest  to  join  the  unnumbered  dead. 
Ah,  see!     Thou  hast  thy  mordant  heart  so  fed 
With  bitter  doubt  of  mine  that,  if  I  blanch 
At  fancy  I  could  prove  to  thee  unstanch, 
Thou  deemest  me  by  guilt  disquieted  ! 
Thou  mad'st  me  love,  and  mightst  have  bid  me  show 
With  open  vein  how  quick,  how  warm,  how  red, 
The  currents  leap  at  Life's  leal  fountain-head. 
Thou  mak'st  me  fear,  and  therein  wrongest  so 
Thyself  and  Love,  thou  needs  must  have  me  foe 
Till  thou  thy  dark  ally,  Distrust,  have  sped. 

in. 

If  still  thou  love,  thou  knowest,  —  thou  alone : 

But  if  thy  purpose  bindeth  thee  to  dwell 

Intrenched  within  a  winter  citadel, 

Whence  frost  and  brume  and  flawing  storm  are  blown, 

Lo  !  mine  ally  I  bring  from  near  Love's  throne,  — 

His  foster-brother  whose  great  heart  doth  swell 

At  wrongs  done  Love,  whose  instant  arm  doth  fell 

All  prideful  doubt  in  brooding  darkness  grown ! 

Thus  sieged,  it  may  be  that  thou  wilt  dispel 

The  unnative  clouds,  and,  morning-bright,  emerge: 

But  if  thou  wilt  not,  I  no  longer  urge 

Thy  laggard  dawn;  but,  bidding  thee  farewell, 

I  follow  Love  heard  as  a  wave-swung  bell 

When  light  is  gone  and  wildly  runs  the  surge. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 


THE  FRENCH-IN-CANADA. 

THE  Supreme  Court  of   the  United  Mississippi."     So  far  as  judicial  expres- 

States,  in  the  famous  case  of  Johnson  sion  can  go,  this  decision,  of  course,  is 

versus  Mclntosh,  judicially  ascertained  conclusive.     It  lies  not,  indeed,  in  the 

and    declared   the  fact  to  be  that  the  province  of  courts  to  take  cognizance  of 

Seven  Years'  War,  as  to  North  America,  forces  other  than  those  relating  to  gov- 

"  terminated  in  the  conquest  by  Great  ernment  and   social  economy,  and   yet 

Britain  of  the  whole  country  east  of  the  what  conduits  of  history  run  more  freely 
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and  continuously  than  court  records  and 
judicial  decisions  ?  The  whole  of  hu- 
man life,  even  to  its  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, is  transferred  by  them  from  the 
past  to  the  future,  and  thus  it  is  that 
this  case  has  such  significance  to  him 
who  would  get  at  the  truth  of  our  his- 
tory, and  learn  what  we  really  are  and 
how  we  became  so.  For  if  Canada,  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Quebec,  was  little 
more  than  a  mere  military  dependency  of 
France ;  if  all  government  issued  from 
a  citadel,  and  British  occupation  was 
British  conquest,  then  this  judicial  de- 
cision sets  the  seal  of  truth  upon  the 
historical  assertion  that  when  Montcalm 
fell,  the  whole  French  power  east  of  the 
great  river  fell  with  him. 

Of  the  stubborn  moral  forces  that 
transferred  resistance  to  alien  domina- 
tion from  the  field  to  the  cabinet,  the 
court  could  take  no  account ;  and,  in- 
deed, down  to  the  advent  of  the  British 
there  are  few  which  even  the  keen  eye 
of  the  social  and  political  observer  could 
recognize,  for  during  the  French  occu- 
pation these  forces  had  little  chance  of 
development.  The  French  -  Canadians 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  they  were 
the  Canadian-French  only,  or,  still  more 
accurately,  the  French-in-Canada.  Their 
social  structure  was  slow  in  building ;  so 
slow,  indeed,  that  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  occupation  their  imperfect  organ- 
ization, their  disproportionate  elements, 
their  political  dependence,  their  indispo- 
sition to  social  development,  and  their 
inability  to  multiply  scarcely  permitted 
them  the  name  of  colonies.  They  were 
really  garrisons,  and  they  "occupied" 
the  land. 

Our  Anglican  notion  of  a  colony  is 
that  of  a  band  of  men  and  women  con- 
taining all  the  germs  of  a  future  state, 
and  which,  when  planted  in  new  soil, 
no  matter  how  remote  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  grows  right  on,  developing 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  original 
stock,  modified  only  by  the  new  condi- 
tions of  existence.  This  band  or  swarm, 


moreover,  as  far  as  its  internal  life  is 
concerned,  is  entirely  dependent  on  its 
own  resources,  and  takes  on  an  indi- 
viduality of  character  which  is  the  ex- 
pression of  its  own  forces,  and  of  none 
other.  It  is  hard  for  an  English-speak- 
ing man  to  conceive  of  a  colony  that 
does  not  rely  upon  itself,  that  does  not 
govern  itself,  that  does  not  develop  it- 
self, or  that  does  not  display  in  all 
their  manifold  variety  the  same  charac- 
teristics, in  kind  if  not  in  degree,  as 
those  displayed  by  the  mother  race.  In 
these  respects  the  race-blood  tolerates  no 
shortcomings.  Taking,  then,  this  Angli- 
can notion  of  a  colony  as  the  standard 
of  estimate  and  comparison,  we  see  that 
the  French-in-Canada,  from  their  first 
appearance  to  the  fall  of  Quebec,  a  pe- 
riod of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  do 
not  conform  with  its  requirements.  We 
need  observe  them  only  in  their  chief 
locality,  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  a  glance  betrays  the  fact  that,  from 
the  fort  of  Frontenac  to  the  little  church 
of  Tadoussac,  the  constitution  of  society 
—  if  society  it  can  be  called,  so  scattered 
is  the  population  —  is  military  where  it 
is  not  ecclesiastical.  The  other  constit- 
uents necessary  to  social  and  political 
development  are  well-nigh  wanting. 

Throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  wil- 
derness we  naturally  expect  to  find  mil- 
itary posts,  as  we  do  find  them  event- 
ually from  Quebec  to  Du  Quesne,  and 
from  Du  Quesne  to  the  Mississippi ;  but 
when,  after  a  century  has  gone  by,  we 
still  find  these  and  nothing  else,  unless 
it  be  a  few  more  clearings  within  gun- 
shot of  their  walls,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  constitution  of  soci- 
ety is  still  naught  but  military,  and 
that,  after  all,  the  French  colonization  is 
nothing  more  than  what  the  historians 
have  called  it,  the  French  occupation. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  case.  Perched 
upon  Donnacona's  rock,  where,  in  com- 
ing from  the  sea,  the  great  river  sud- 
denly narrows,  stands  a  stockade,  which, 
expanding  and  strengthening  with  the 
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expansion  and  growth  of  the  French,  at 
last  takes  its  place  among  the  four  great 
fortresses  of  the  world.  Even  in  the 
old  French  days  it  was  impregnable  to 
the  attacks  of  enemies.  Here  French 
power  was  intrenched  just  as  to-day 
British  power  is  intrenched,  and  this 
bald  and  barren  rock  was  the  head,  not 
of  Canada  merely,  but  of  La  Nouvelle 
France ;  and  from  and  to  this  stony 
heart  poured  all  the  impulses  of  the 
French-in-America. 

These  impulses  were  not  multiform 
in  character,  and  their  monotony  was 
broken  only  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
action.  The  governor  was  a  comman- 
dant ;  the  courts  were  courts  -  martial ; 
sentinels  took  the  place  of  watchmen ; 
enterprise  found  scope  in  "  expeditions ; " 
and  trade  counted  its  gains  from  the 
spoils  of  the  forest  and  of  the  enemy. 
Every  place,  save  the  church,  rung  with 
arms ;  and  the  eye,  tired  of  plume  and 
glitter  and  color,  turned  for  relief  to 
the  black  cassocks  of  those  soldiers  of 
Christ  who  were  yet  to  whiten  with 
their  bones  the  country  of  the  Hurons. 
In  the  little  town  that  huddled  beneath 
the  stockade  were  to  be  seen  soldiers, 
priests,  nuns,  and  savages ;  but  where 
were  the  people  ?  They  made  a  beg- 
garly account.  A  few  tilled  the  scanty 
fields,  the  many  waged  war  against  the 
beasts  of  the  forest.  Society  outside  of 
the  forts  was  thus  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  few  who  dwelt  in  one  place, 
and  were  thence  called  habitans ;  the 
many  who  roamed,  and  on  this  account 
were  called  voyag&urs.  We  find  here 
a  social  condition  in  which,  apart  from 
those  devoted  to  arms  or  religion,  the 
few  were  stable,  the  many  unstable.  A 
social  condition  where  the  mass  of  pop- 
ulation is  not  producing,  but  is  con- 
suming and  wandering,  ill  accords  with 
Anglican  notions  of  a  colony,  —  notions 
which  preconceive  a  colony  as  a  hive, 
as  a  fixed  abiding  -  place  of  producers. 
In  fact,  the  French-in-Canada  were  a 
collection  of  hunters  and  soldiers  :  they 


did  not  root  themselves  in  the  soil ; 
their  possessio  pedis  was  maintained  bv 
the  sword,  and  not  by  the  sickle ;  they 
reaped  where  they  had  not  sown,  and 
they  returned  not  to  the  earth  what 
they  had  taken  from  it;  they  planted 
no  institutions. 

Had  they  no  institutions  ?  Were  the 
descendants  of  those  whose  Coutumes 
de  Normandie  had  infused  into  the 
common  law  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
qualities  it  never  before  had  possessed, 
and  whose  language,  infused  into  the 
objective  and  rugged  dialect  of  cor- 
sairs, gave  it  the  subjective  and  perspic- 
uous character,  the  moral  element,  that 
makes  the  two  characteristics,  united  in 
one  tongue,  the  mastering  language  of 
the  globe  to-day,  —  were  these  destitute 
of  social  forces  ?  In  leaving  their  na- 
tive soil  had  they  left  behind  them  the 
most  precious  part  of  their  inheritance, 
and,  discarding  the  moral  forces  which 
generation  after  generation  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  noble  race  had  piled  up  for 
them,  had  they  come  to  put  their  trust 
solely  in  sword  and  arquebus?  Were 
writs  and  tenures,  personal  rights  and 
liberties,  and  that  soul  of  their  souls, 
the  capacity  for  self-development,  for- 
gotten in  the  hurry  of  departure ;  and 
had  those  who  were  to  people  a  desert 
failed  to  bring  along  the  seed  garnered 
against  the  day  of  famine  and  the  plant- 
ing of  new  fields?  Was  tradition  left 
behind  ?  Were  the  patient  furrows  of 
Brittany  nothing,  that  they  should  be 
lost  to  mind  amid  those  *•  acres  of 
snow  "  ? 

At  first  sight  one  would  fancy  that 
tradition,  institutions,  the  safeguards  of 
personal  rights,  the  means  of  social  de- 
velopment, and  all  the  forces  of  civili- 
zation in  which  they  were  so  rich  had 
been  deliberately  discarded  for  the  mere 
physical  force  which  was  to  see  these 
adventurers  through  a  life  that  had  no 
higher  object  than  the  control  of  the 
fur  trade  and  raids  upon  Dutch  settle- 
ments. The  commandant  dispensed  fa- 
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vors  at  audience ;  the  court  sat  at  the 
tap  of  the  drum;  social  forces  stirred 
only  at  the  scent  of  another  expedition ; 
and  human  energy  expended  itself  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  beaver.  Everything 
that  savored  of  a  hetter  life  was  left  to 
a  handful  of  priests  and  nuns.  For  a 
century  and  a  quarter  the  history  of  the 
French-in-Canada  was  written  in  the 
orders-of-the-day  and  the  Relations  des 
Jesuites,  and  there  was  little  more  to 
indicate  that  the  life-giving,  the  institu- 
tional qualities  of  the  most  vivacious 
race  of  western  Europe  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  these  shores.  If  they  were 
working  at  all,  they  were  working  un- 
seen and  unheard  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  habitan's  hearth.  Surely,  as  yet, 
Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned. 

A  comparison  of  the  French-in-Can- 
ada with  the  British  colonists  will  ex- 
pose at  once  the  apparent  poverty  of  the 
former  in  everything  that  makes  up  the 
common  weal.  Observe  the  advent  of  the 
Puritans  in  Massachusetts,  the  Quakers 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Maryland.  Before  the  Mayflower's 
decks  are  deserted,  a  solemn  compact  is 
entered  into  for  the  foundation  and  main- 
tenance of  "  a  civil  body  politic  ;  "  before 
the  Quaker  and  the  Catholic  take  the 
first  step  towards  leaving  their  homes 
in  England  they  have  had  the  foresight 
to  secure  from  the  Crown  enlarged  per- 
sonal rights  and  liberties,  and  a  guaran- 
ty of  their  inviolability.  Observe,  too, 
the  action  of  these  little  swarms  im- 
mediately upon  their  landing  on  these 
shores :  straightway  they  set  about  or- 
ganizing polities,  and  before  the  roofs 
cover  their  heads  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  character  of  common- 
wealths. So  quickly  do  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions appear  that  one  may  fancy 
they  had  been  brought  over  in  the  lug- 
gage, and  were  the  first  things  to  be 
unpacked.  Indeed,  personal  rights  are 
more  numerous,  more  varied  in  kind, 
and  greater  in  degree  here  than  in  the 
country  left  behind,  and  it  is  obvious 


that  the  adventurers  have  seized  the 
occasion  of  emigration  to  demand  and 
obtain  from  the  Crown,  as  compensation 
for  expatriation,  greater  liberty  here 
than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  at  home. 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  institutions, 
these  rights,  these  liberties,  striking 
their  roots  forthwith  into  the  new  soil, 
grow  right  on  until  they  cover  the 
whole  land.  They  are  planted,  watered, 
pruned,  and  grafted ;  in  due  time  they 
will  produce  their  fruit.  Could  any  one 
survey  these  busy  hives  side  by  side,  he 
would  be  struck  by  this  fact  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  British,  —  the  absence 
of  the  one  predominating  element  that 
marked  the  French-in-Canada,  the  pre- 
sence and  activity  of  every  other  element 
of  development  that  the  French  had  not. 
There  was  no  standing  army  among 
the  British  colonists,  no  disproportionate 
unproductive  class,  no  dependence  on 
the  mother  country,  no  lethargy  of  the 
social  forces.  The  soldiery  consisted  of 
the  settlers  themselves  ;  it  was  a  citizen 
soldiery.  Hunting  engrossed,  not  the 
many,  but  the  few ;  and  what  hunters 
there  were  constituted  the  pioneers  who 
blocked  out  the  paths  for  settlers  to 
follow.  The  expeditions  that  occurred 
were  not  offensive  operations,  but,  to 
use  military  parlance,  offensive-defen- 
sive :  they  had  for  their  object  preven- 
tion of  future  attack  or  the  opening  of 
new  fields  to  new  ploughs ;  and  where 
the  Briton's  foot  went  down  it  stayed 
down. 

There  are  many  anomalies  in  the 
chronicles ;  but,  apart  from  the  one  of  a 
race  devoted  to  institutions  in  France  do- 
ing without  them  in  Canada,  there  is  none 
greater  than  that  of  French  field-lovers 
permitting  the  woods  to  stand  unhewn, 
while  Teutonic  forest-lovers,  as  the  Eng- 
lish are,  stayed  not  at  laying  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  tree.  But  so  it  was  ; 
for  ship-building  was  a  prosperous  han- 
dicraft on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
before  the  meadows  of  Beauport  had 
stretched  to  the  chasm  of  Montmorenci. 
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Among  the  British  colonies,  instead  of 
seigneuries  without  peasants  and  barren 
of  incomes,  there  were  farms  with  hus- 
bandmen and  laden  with  crops  ;  instead 
of  the  bugle  and  the  clash  of  arms,  there 
was  the  song  of  the  laborer  and  the 
creaking  of  wains  ;  instead  of  the  drowsy 
indolence  of  the  barracks,  there  was  the 
wakeful  activity  of  the  workshop.  To 
produce,  to  produce,  to  produce,  was  the 
sole  end  of  the  British  colonist's  exist- 
ence. Were  it  material  production 
merely,  and  the  end  and  object  of  it  to 
store  up  treasure  for  moth  and  rust  to 
corrupt,  this  exhibition  of  energy  would 
be  more  unwholesome  and  painful  than 
salutary  and  pleasing.  But  how  can  this 
be  said  of  a  people  who  sowed  with  their 
grain  the  seeds  of  free  institutions,  self- 
government,  and  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  reaped  with  their  harvests  these 
fruits  of  natural  instinct  and  race  char- 
acter? Was  the  Jesuit  of  St.  Mary's 
less  eager  in  the  cure  of  souls  than  his 
brother  of  Quebec,  by  reason  of  the  Act 
of  Toleration  ?  Did  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  weaken  the  Quaker's  zeal  for 
freedom  of  conscience  ?  Did  the  wrench 
of  subsistence  from  the  rocks  of  Massa- 
chusetts turn  the  Puritan  from  his  steady 
purpose  to  establish  self-government  for 
his  children's  children  ?  No ;  though 
the  British  colonist  had  not  the  one 
thing  the  Frenchman  had,  namely,  a  mil- 
itary-bureaucratic system,  he  had  every- 
thing needful  to  the  development  of  a 
state :  he  had  personal  rights,  institu- 
tions, reign  of  law,  self-government,  free 
play  of  social  forces,  exemption  from  re- 
pressive classes  and  meddling  cabinets, 
equable  distribution  of  sex,  diversity  of 
interests,  and,  above  all,  no  overweening 
sense  of  dependence  upon  the  mother 
country,  —  or,  for  that  matter,  upon  any 
power  save  his  own. 

It  appears,  then,  that  what  the  Briton 
had,  the  French-in-Canada  either  had 
not,  or,  having,  was  denied  the  use  of. 
Of  what  avail  are  personal  rights  before 
courts-martial,  or  how  can  institutions 


flourish  and  social  forces  have  free  play 
on  ground  which  forms  the  terre-plein  of 
a  fort  ?  Self-government  and  military 
government  are  contradictory  terms ; 
and  as  for  home  interference,  cabinets 
that  look  upon  colonists  as  so  many 
camp  followers  of  an  occupying  force 
whose  bills  they  are  to  settle  must  be 
meddlesome.  Thus  the  French  colonists 
were  hampered  from  the  start  in  the 
work  of  civilizing  America ;  their  hands 
were  not  free  for  the  task  of  sowing  new 
ground  with  old  institutions. 

There  was,  too,  another  hindrance  to 
Gallic  advance  and  expansion.  If  the 
British  government  was  not  insensible  to 
forebodings  of  colonial  independence,  nei- 
ther was  the  French.  The  same  spectre 
troubled  the  dreams  of  empire  at  the 
Louvre  ;  and  to  this  apprehension  must 
be  attributed,  to  a  great  degree,  the  cau- 
tious patronage  of  colonization  by  the 
government,  and  a  policy  that  was  not 
directed  with  a  single  eye  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  territory  and  the  forestalling  of 
rivals.  It  seemed  good  to  the  Crown 
that  its  colonists  should  not  become  a 
burden  to  it,  nor  multiply  beyond  the 
limits  of  absolute  and  easy  control.  It 
was  a  paternal  government,  and  in  send- 
ing its  children  abroad  there  was  no 
thought  of  weakening  the  paternal  rela- 
tions. This  constant  motive  alone  would 
suffer  no  relaxation  of  the  system  of 
blood  and  iron.  The  commandant 
brooked  no  brother  near  his  throne  ;  it 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  govern- 
ment which  he  represented  that  its 
force  should  be  neither  divided  nor  im- 
paired. There  were  no  Three  Estates  in 
his  department.  He  drew  neither  taxes 
nor  recruits  from  Canada,  —  the  inten- 
dant  must  see  to  such  things,  —  and  what 
for  him,  then,  the  use  of  people  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  "  people  "  in  an  army,  or 
what  the  good  of  them  in  a  fortress,  ex- 
cept to  serve  the  garrison  and  be  lorded 
over  by  a  town  major  ?  Evidently  the 
commandant  of  Quebec  would  have 
found  a  man  after  his  own  heart  in  the 
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honest  old  Counsellor  of  Naples,  when 
"  the  watch  of  his  wit  "  was  striking :  — 

"  I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffick 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  no  use  of  service, 
Of  riches  or  of  poverty  ;  no  contracts, 
Succession ;     bound   of  land,   tilth,   vineyard, 

none  : 

No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all." 

Much  has  heen  made  of  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  private  enterprise  in- 
troduced companies  of  colonists  ;  but  all 
has  been  made  of  these  that  can  be  made. 
Time  and  piety  have  invested  with  pic- 
tnresqueness  the  erection  of  shrines 
around  which  cities  rose  long  after- 
wards, not,  however,  from  patriotism  or 
devotion,  but  from  less  exalted  though 
more  efficient  causes.  The  searching 
gaze  of  criticism  has  not  permitted  these 
solemnities  to  pass  without  analysis.  All 
tell  the  same  story,  all  confirm  what  is 
already  known :  that  only  two  classes 
appear,  priests  and  soldiers,  but  that  of 
people  there  are  none.  In  the  century 
and  a  quarter  that  covered  the  occupa- 
tion, the  French-in-Canada  had  reached 
the  paltry  number  of  60,000  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  west, 
against  1,250,000  souls  in  the  thirteen 
British  colonies  ;  that  is,  the  supply  had 
been  greater  than  the  loss  by  480  souls 
per  annum.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  is  the  outcome  of  four  genera- 
tions ;  that  the  occupation  had  incurred 
no  serious  interruption  ;  that  the  people 
of  France  vaunted  themselves  on  their 
American  possessions  so  much  that 
periodical  spasms  shook  the  kingdom 
into  giving  gifts  for  the  encouragement 
of  emigration  and  for  drumming  up  re- 
cruits for  La  Nouvelle  France,  —  the 
result  is  beggarly.  It  calls,  however, 
for  something  more  than  wonder :  ex- 
planation is  required,  and  this  a  slight 
scrutiny  will  disclose. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  then,  that 
great  as  the  present  extent  of  Canada 
is,  it  comprises  but  a  part  only  of  what 


the  French  possessions  formerly  were. 
France  claimed  not  only  the  basin  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  also  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  among  whose  tributa- 
ries was  the  Ohio.  In  brief,  she  claimed 
all  of  the  continent  of  North  America  ex- 
cept the  narrow  strip  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  then  settled  by  the  British,  and 
the  far  west  and  south  possessed  by  the 
Spaniards.  This  claim  embraced  the 
best  part  of  the  continent,  extending 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  with 
every  variety  of  climate  and  with  soil 
of  surpassing  fertility.  Here,  then,  if 
anywhere,  was  to  be  her  occidental  em- 
pire. But,  as  the  strip  of  sea-coast  oc- 
cupied by  the  British  colonies  extend- 
ed north  and  south,  she  was  debarred 
from  access  to  these  vast  possessions,  ex- 
cept by  the  two  avenues  presented  by 
the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
These  were  her  two  gateways,  one  north- 
ern, the  other  southern  ;  and  from  mili- 
tary and  political  points  of  view,  each 
was  as  valuable  as  the  other.  Indeed, 
as  long  as  she  had  the  St.  Lawrence 
only,  which  was  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  this  valley  was  a  priceless  pos- 
session, and  rendered  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Canada  of  the  first  necessity. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  chief 
if  not  the  only  value  that  Lower  Canada 
had  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  was  that 
of  being  the  entrance  to  their  posses- 
sions, and  that  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
motive  for  the  exertion  of  energy  in  this 
direction  was  that  of  military  necessity. 
Beyond  this,  however,  France  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  going.  The  fisheries 
were  valuable,  indeed,  and  the  day 
might  come  when  the  forests  would  be 
utilized ;  but  it  was  certain  that  the  time 
for  populating  a  continent  was  not  yet 
at  hand,  nor  were  the  resources  of  the 
mother  country  then  equal  to  the  task  ; 
and,  moreover,  when  the  day  of  emigra- 
tion should  dawn,  population  would 
make  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, without  pausing  in  regions  so 
ungracious  as  barely  to  support  ten 
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thousand  aborigines.  Rocks,  frost,  and 
jungle  held  out  little  inducement  to 
colonize,  yet  any  other  would  have  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown ;  but 
bounties  threatened  depletion  of  exche- 
quer, and  franchises  would  surely  sap 
royal  prerogative. 

The  apathy  of  the  government  to- 
wards the  colonization  of  Canada  is  thus 
explained  ;  nor  need  it  be  wondered  at 
that  statecraft  eyed  askance  the  collect- 
ing together  of  bourgeois,  who  in  time 
might  possibly  entertain  the  same  aspi- 
rations for  independence  which,  as  the 
courtiers  were  wont  complacently  to 
fancy,  infected  their  British  neighbors. 
Next  to  the  capture  of  the  gate  by  the 
British,  the  greatest  calamity  would  be 
its  capture  by  the  French-in-Canada ;  in 
either  event  the  loss  was  irreparable. 
Hence  the  restriction  of  population  to 
the  bare  necessities  of  military  occupa- 
tion became  a  subject  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  the  government.  This  re- 
striction was  best  effected  by  a  laissez- 
faire  policy,  inasmuch  as  the  natural 
repugnance  to  emigration  characteristic 
of  the  French  people,  and  the  uninvit- 
ing character  of  the  country,  would  of 
themselves  effect  the  end  desired,  —  a 
policy  in  no  wise  thwarted  by  the  luke- 
warm patronage  of  the  sovereign,  by  the 
contributions  of  gold  and  silver,  or  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  devotees  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith  in  Canadian  wilds. 
Indeed,  this  religious  enthusiasm  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  a  government 
that  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  church 
which,  first  in  possession,  would  prevent 
the  country  from  becoming  a  harbor  for 
Huguenots,  which  inculcated  the  virtues 
of  loyalty  and  self-subjection,  and  whose 
rites  and  endeared  traditions  bound  to- 
gether as  with  hooks  of  steel  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Louis.  Though  Richelieu 
himself  might  be  indifferent,  Richelieu's 
niece  might  found  as  many  convents  as 
she  pleased. 

Such  are  the  military  and  political 
causes  of  the  retardation  of  immigra- 


tion into  Canada.  There  are  two  others, 
of  a  totally  different  nature,  that  cannot 
be  passed  over.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  grants  of  land  were  made  to  asso- 
ciations such  as  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chants, the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates,  and  the  like,  which  engaged 
to  supply  the  country  with  a  certain 
number  of  settlers  within  stated  periods, 
and,  after  their  arrival,  to  furnish  them 
with  all  that  was  needful  until  they 
could  support  themselves.  In  return 
for  these  services,  the  sovereign  gave 
the  companies  control  of  the  fur  trade 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  sea-coast.  The  companies,  however, 
once  in  possession,  confined  their  exer- 
tions to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  ; 
and,  shirking  the  services,  turned  the 
cold  shoulder  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
tract which  returned  them  no  immediate 
profit,  and  which  might  end  in  burden- 
ing them  with  a  population  that  would 
not  hesitate  at  encroaching  upon  these 
franchises.  The  machinery  for  supply- 
ing colonists  failing  to  act,  the  colonists 
themselves  failed  to  come,  and  thus  end- 
ed the  only  attempts  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  avoid  the  imputation  of  in- 
difference to  Canadian  colonization. 

The  remaining  reason  for  retardation 
of  emigration  lies  in  the  immense  grants 
of  lands  to  individuals,  old  officers  and 
the  like,  who  were  the  seigneurs,  —  the 
settlers  being  tenants,  and  not  freehold- 
ers, —  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  seigneurial  tenures.  Now,  the  law  of 
seigneurial  tenure  was  in  itself  adverse 
to  immigration,  inasmuch  as  the  settler 
under  it  found  himself  no  better  off  in 
Canada  than  he  had  been  in  France. 
He  was  no  more  of  a  freeholder  here 
than  he  had  been  there  :  he  was  still  not 
his  own  man,  but  had  over  him  a  lord 
who  required  and  enforced  services ;  so 
that,  instead  of  leaving  behind  him  the 
burdens  of  the  old  country,  he  found 
that  he  had  brought  them  with  him. 
He  was  not  bettering  his  condition. 
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then,  by  removing  from  France  to  Can- 
ada ;  and  it  is  apparent  that,  without 
an  inducement  that  would  overcome  the 
natural  indisposition  to  leave  comfort 
for  discomfort  and  certainty  for  uncer- 
tainty, he  would  stay  where  he  was. 
Yet  instead  of  inducement  he  met  re- 
pulsion ;  for  where  he  was  his  burdens 
were  lightened  by  the  comfort  and  se- 
curity of  civilization,  but  where  he  was 
asked  to  go  they  would  be  aggravated 
by  the  discomfort  and  insecurity  of  bar- 
barism. In  a  word,  the  Frenchman 
was  confronted  in  America  with  the 
feudal  system,  —  a  system  which  was  on 
its  last  legs  in  the  Old  World,  and  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  out  of 
place  in  the  New.  Unlike  the  British 
colonist,  enlarged  franchises,  titles  in 
fee-simple,  and  unrestricted  trade  were 
not  held  out  to  him  as  compensation 
for  turning  his  back  on  civilization,  and 
as  incentives  to  the  exercise  of  his  own 
powers  ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  setting  aside 
climatic  and  all  physical  causes,  when 
the  Queen  Anne's  War  broke  out  Cana- 
da could  muster  but  4500  men,  while 
the  British  colonies  could  outnumber 
her  by  ten  to  one. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  of  tenures,  that 
the  agriculturists  who  did  come  were  ill- 
fitted  for  the  rough  work  of  institutional 
development.  The  habit  of  dependence 
engendered  by  a  system  in  which  every 
one  below  the  highest  looked  for  security 
to  the  one  above  him,  and  in  which  ava- 
rice augmented  the  services  in  proportion 
to  the  enhancement  of  value  created  by 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  ten- 
ant, was  paralyzing  and  deadening. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  French-in-Canada 
increased  in  numbers  so  slowly,  and 
that  for  so  long  a  time  the  events  of 
their  history  disclose  such  remarkable 
paucity  of  people.  Hence,  too,  the  cause 
of  the  marvelous  activity  of  the  Jesuits, 
since  their  own  people  did  not  offer  them 
a  field  ample  enough  for  their  energy. 
This  activity  had  political  results,  by  at 
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taching  the  aborigines  to  the  French,  and 
thus  making  friends  and  allies  of  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  enemies. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  the  French  have  never  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  colonizing 
nationalities.  They  are,  rather,  more 
often  classified  as  non-colonizing  than 
as  colonizing.  This  form  of  social  ex- 
pansion, which  seems  so  natural  to  the 
Greeks  and  English,  never  appears 
natural  to  the  French,  but  sits  upon 
them  somewhat  like  an  ill-fitting  gar- 
ment. All  their  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion have  not  yet  produced  a  single  self- 
reliant,  self-developing,  self-governing 
colony :  they  have  a  constrained,  artifi- 
cial look  ;  they  impress  one  as  being  bad 
imitations  of  Old  France,  and  seem 
frenchy  rather  than  French.  This  re- 
sults from  the  qualities  necessary  for 
colonization  not  being  in  the  French 
blood.  A  Frenchman  looks  upon  volun- 
tary expatriation  as  exile  ;  his  opinion  of 
a  new  country  is  that  which  a  Sybarite 
might  have  entertained  of  Scythia,  and, 
so  far  from  eagerly  rooting  himself  in 
the  soil,  he  joyfully  avails  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  extricate  himself 
from  its  entanglement. 

Even  when  his  interest  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  a  colonist  of  him,  he 
does  not  carry  with  him  the  notions  of 
government  adapted  to  a  colony.  How 
can  he  do  so  ?  How  can  he  bestow  upon 
a  growing  community  what  it  needs 
most,  but  what  he  has  never  had  to  give, 
—  fixity  of  governmental  principles  ?  Of 
all  people  known  to  the  history  of  west- 
ern Europe,  none  have  shown  themselves 
so  destitute  of  practical  ideas  concern- 
ing government,  none  have  proved  so 
wanting  in  fixity  of  political  purpose, 
as  the  French.  Not  that  they  lack 
ideas,  but  that  they  have  too  many  of 
them,  with  no  two  alike  and  all  conflict- 
ing. From  the  days  of  the  Encyclope- 
dists to  the  time  of  Guizot,  Hugo,  and 
Paul  Bert,  few  have  been  the  concep- 
tions of  government  that  have  not,  at 
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one  time  or  another,  thrown  the  state 
into  the  perils  of  childbirth  brought  on 
by  their  premature  efforts  at  delivery. 
Such  a  thing  as  philosophical  analysis, 
of  calm,  ruminative  deliberation  upon 
the  principles  of  government,  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  airing  theories,  but  of 
making  practical  application  of  these 
principles,  seems  unknown  to  them. 
The  French  have  never  been  remark- 
able for  taking  counsel  of  time  or  for 
making  probation  in  matters  of  politics. 
Their  main  notions  of  the  state  are  of 
an  arena  where  the  diverse  schemes  con- 
tend until  the  survival  of  the  fittest  puts 
an  end  to  the  fray.  Without  counting 
the  rule  of  mobs  and  of  those  ephemeral 
bodies  whose  existence  has  been  limited 
by  the  suggestive  word  "  days,"  but  enu- 
merating those  only  which  have  repre- 
sented some  principle,  and  which  have 
kept  their  place  long  enough  to  be 
classed  as  historical,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  since  the  Peace  of  Versailles, 
France  has  had  eleven  governments ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  has  changed  her  form 
of  government  once  in  every  nine  and 
one  quarter  years.  Surely,  the  asser- 
tion that  such  a  people  have  no  fixed 
principles  of  government  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  as  they  are  to-day,  such  they 
have  always  been;  it  is  not  principle 
that  has  ever  given  them  governmen- 
tal stability,  but  the  rule  of  the  strong- 
est. 

The  history  of  French  colonization, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  self  -  develop- 
ment, self-dependence,  and  self-govern- 
ment, is  a  history  of  failure,  —  of  that 
failure  which  results  inevitably  from 
running  counter  to  race  characteristics. 
In  the  days  of  the  French  occupation, 
France  was  under  Bourbon  rule,  and 
she  had  nothing  wherewith  to  fit  out  her 
departing  children  but  the  husks  and 
shriveled  kernels  and  tares  of  old  des- 
potisms. Of  life-giving  seed  she  had 
none  to  bestow,  and  her  sons  might  well 
reproach  4ier  with  the  bitter  taunt  of 
Antonio :  — 


' '  Gonzalo.   Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my 

lord  — 
Antonio.     He  'd  sow  it  with  nettle  seed." 

If,  after  all  the  philosophizings,  revolu- 
tions, and  Anglo-manias  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, Algiers  and  Guiana  have  nothing 
further  to  show  to-day  than  the  inevita- 
ble garrison  accompanied  by  a  bureau- 
cracy or  a  penal  colony,  or  both,  then 
the  French-in-Canada  were,  after  all, 
not  so  very  far  behind  the  times.  The 
only  difference  discernible  between  the 
Richelieu  and  the  Louis  Napoleon  no- 
tions of  a  colony  is,  that  the  former's 
conception  was  a  garrison  beyond  seas, 
with  a  church  but  no  people ;  and  the 
latter's,  a  garrison  beyond  seas,  with  a 
bureau  or  a  penal  settlement  but  no 
people. 

One  can  hardly  be  accused  of  unbe- 
coming haste  in  at  once  expressing  the 
conviction  that,  of  the  two  "systems," 
the  one  with  the  church  is  preferable 
to  the  one  that  offers  nothing  but  a 
bureau  or  a  penitentiary.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in 
neither  is  there  to  be  seen  what  the 
political  observer  would  call  a  people  ; 
the  scattered,  unorganized,  and  institu- 
tionless  habitans  and  voyageurs  being 
no  more  a  people  in  the  eyes  of  social 
science  than  are  the  clerks  of  the  bureau 
or  the  members  of  the  penal  settlement. 
Each  constitutes  population,  but  neither 
a  people. 

Thus  climate,  soil,  remoteness,  indis- 
position to  emigrate,  inclination  to  re- 
turn home,  lack  of  earnest  governmental 
encouragement,  race  aversion,  faithless- 
ness of  monopolies,  antiquated  system 
of  tenures,  want  of  material  and  political 
inducements,  and  the  disproportion  of 
sex  in  a  community  chiefly  made  up  of 
soldiers  and  hunters  account  for  the  pau- 
city of  population  at  the  outset  and  the 
persistent  retardation  of  natural  increase 
and  immigration  for  &  long  time  there- 
after. The  military  constitution  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  fact  that  the  dispropor- 
tionately large  class  of  hunters  and 
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trappers  led  a  life  incompatible  with  civ- 
ilization in  its  highest  forms,  account, 
too,  for  the  sluggish  development  of  the 
social  forces.  An  organization  so  weak, 
so  incomplete,  so  lacking  in  resources, 
so  destitute  of  strengthening  institutions, 
and  so  wanting  in  harmonious  distribu- 


tion of  constitutional  elements  depended 
for  its  existence  on  the  stability  of  the 
bayonets  that  upheld  it.  When  these 
were  withdrawn,  the  structure  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  thus,  when  Montcalm  fell, 
the  whole  French  power  east  of  the  great 
river  fell  with  him. 

Eben  Greenough  Scott. 


THE  FIRST  MAYOR. 


IT  is  a  large  city  now,  where  electric 
lights  blaze  all  night,  and  factory  chim- 
neys stain  the  sky  by  day,  and  the  beau- 
tiful undulating  river  shore  is  scarred 
with  railway  lines,  and  the  architecture 
has  felt  the  touch  of  Richardson  and  the 
American  renaissance.  But  when  Tom 
and  I  first  saw  Atherton,  looking  from 
the  deck  of  the  ferry-boat  across  the 
myriad  sparkles  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
time  was  1858,  and  the  town  numbered 
barely  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

Here  and  there,  only,  was  the  bat- 
tlemented  line  of  flat-roofed  shops  and 
warehouses  broken  by  a  structure  higher 
than  three  stories.  The  hotel  loomed 
up  with  its  multitude  of  windows  ;  and 
higher  yet  towered  two  enormous  brick 
buildings,  flour-mill  and  store,  from  each 
of  which  a  red  flag  flaunted,  bearing  the 
inscription  Atherton  and  Temple.  I 
had  my  reasons  for  inspecting  these 
edifices,  —  the  same  reasons  which  sent 
my  eyes  searching  among  the  smart 
villas  on  the  bluffs,  until  they  rested  on  a 
great  white  mansion  with  the  lofty  Corin- 
thian columns  and  decorated  pediment 
of  our  fathers'  architectural  pomp,  and 
stately  gardens  and  terraces  stepping 
downward  to  the  glitter  below.  They 
also  permitted  a  tolerably  honorable 
young  woman  to  listen  eagerly  to  the 
conversation  going  on  at  my  elbow. 
The  interlocutors  were  two  men,  Rene" 
de  McCarthy,  whom  I  knew,  and  an 
elderly  stranger.  I  paid  little  attention 


to  Rent's  light  figure  or  handsome 
French-Irish  face,  but  I  looked  with  all 
my  eyes  at  the  stranger.  He  was  of  in- 
significant presence,  short  and  thin,  wiry, 
however,  having  broad  shoulders  and 
long  arms.  His  head  appeared  dispro- 
portionately large,  perhaps  because  it 
was  so  thickly  covered  with  iron-gray 
locks  which  he  wore  brushed  in  a  high 
wave  over  his  forehead.  He  had  pushed 
his  shining  black  beaver  hat  obliquely 
backward  over  his  ears.  His  nose  was 
of  the  eagle  type,  and  his  deep-sunken 
eyes  were  amazingly  bright.  They 
flashed  in  unison  with  his  strong  white 
teeth  when  he  smiled,  giving  an  effect  of 
brilliancy  to  his  rugged  and  tanned  face. 
In  the  same  way,  when  he  frowned, 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  helped  the  savage 
strength  which  was  carved  in  his  jaw  and 
mouth.  His  dress  was  of  the  best  ma- 
terial, —  a  satin  waistcoat,  and  the  black 
broadcloth  then  esteemed  the  only  habit 
of  dignity ;  nevertheless,  it  was  so  care- 
lessly worn  and  so  dusty  that  he  al- 
most appeared  shabby.  He  wore  no 
gloves,  and  was  paring  his  finger-nails  in 
the  most  artless  manner.  Satisfied  with 
their  appearance,  he  waved  his  hand  at 
the  prospect. 

"  Don't  look  much  like  our  rival  now, 
hey  ?  "  said  he. 

The  point  on  the  shore  which  he  indi- 
cated was  a  mere  hamlet ;  but  once,  as 
he  had  been  telling  Rene",  it  was  the 
county  seat,  a  distinction  which  had  been 
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wrested  from  it  by  the  town  of  Atherton, 
fifteen  years  before,  and  mainly  through 
the  speaker's  own  efforts. 

"  I  tell  folks  that  town  made  me  first 
mayor  of  Atherton,"  said  he  jocosely ; 
"  they  elected  me  then,  and  they  've 
elected  me  every  year  since.  I  come 
high,  but  they  must  have  me." 

I  could  not  understand  Rene"s  smiling 
attention  and  deference  ;  to  my  mind, 
the  first  mayor  of  Atherton  was  a  vain- 
glorious, vulgar  little  man. 

"  They  named  the  town  after  you, 
later,  did  n't  they,"  said  Rene',  "  when 
your  store  was  burned  ?  " 

Mr.  Atherton  flashed  his  brilliant 
smile  on  him.  "  The  store  was  n't 
burned,  my  son,  —  not  exactly.  It  hap- 
pened this  way.  The  mill  did  burn 
down.  It  was  one  of  the  coldest  days 
in  the  year,  —  mercury  'way  down  to 
thirty  below,  and  only  reason  it  did  n't 
get  lower  was  we  had  n't  any  longer 
thermometer.  I  was  out  on  the  farm, 
and  I  came  in  on  the  jump.  There 
stood  Billy  Temple  covered  with  icicles, 
and  swearing  like  only  an  ex-Methodist 
brother  can  swear.  I  sized  up  the  sit- 
uation in  a  minute.  Bli/zard  blowing, 
and  water  all  froze  up,  and  the  houses 
like  tinder.  I  told  Billy  the  only  chance 
to  save  the  town  was  to  make  a  hole  big 
enough  to  stop  the  fire.  We  had  got  to 
blow  up  our  store.  He  begun  about  the 
stock.  '  Look  a  here,'  says  I,  '  do  you 
think  I  'm  going  to  see  this  town  burned 

to  save  our  stock  ?     D the  stock ! ' 

says  I.  Billy  's  white.  He  looked  at 
the  wind  and  he  looked  at  the  store. 

'  All  right,  J.  D.,'  says  he,  '  d the 

stock  ! '  We  lit  the  match  to  our  own 
gunpowder  —  Hullo,  what 's  your  hur- 
ry, friend  ?  " 

He  addressed  a  stalwart  farmer-look- 
ing man  who  ran  across  the  deck,  stum- 
bling in  his  haste  and  a  sort  of  fury 
which  was  upon  him.  The  man  shook 
his  fist  in  Atherton's  face. 

"  Oh,   you   d swindler,    do   you 

know  I  've  failed  ?  "  cried  he.     He  was 


choking  with  passion,  but  Atherton  did 
not  change  countenance. 

"  That 's  too  bad,"  he  said  placidly. 

"  You  failed  me ! "  screamed  the 
farmer.  "  You  overbid  me  with  the 
farmers  and  underbid  me  in  the  market. 
You  make  your  brags  you  '11  run  the 
produce  business  of  this  town,  do  you  ? 
You  said  you  'd  run  me  out  of  business, 
and  you  've  done  it.  But  I  '11  give  you 
reason  to  remember  Jim  Ripley  !  " 

In  an  access  of  rage,  he  flung  his  great 
bulk  upon  the  mayor,  who  leaped  nim- 
bly aside.  Another  onslaught,  but  more 
disastrous,  since,  this  time,  the  big  fel- 
low lost  his  balance  and  plunged  head- 
long against  the  frail  guards  with  a  force 
that  shivered  them.  Into  the  water  he 
crashed.  I  shrieked  for  Tom.  My  hus- 
band is  a  magnificent  swimmer.  But  he 
was  already  overboard.  Nor  he  alone  ; 
there  was  a  second  splash,  and  just 
behind  Tom's  sleek  brown  head  I  saw 
a  rift  of  iron-gray  locks  and  a  flash 
of  shirt  -  sleeves  forging  through  the 
waves  (all  the  while  a  shout  ringing  in 
my  ears,  "  Heave  the  rope  after  us !  "), 
and  off  in  the  boat's  wake  a  wild  white 
face  tossed  like  an  egg-shell  and  two 
black  arms  threshing  the  foam.  I  flew 
to  the  coil  of  rope,  to  find  Rent's  hands 
readier  than  mine.  It  was  all  over  in  a 
moment ;  and  they  were  dripping  on  the 
lower  deck,  and  every  one  was  cheering, 
and  pocket  flasks  of  whiskey  were  waving 
in  all  directions.  Rene'  escorted  me  down- 
stairs. Then  I  realized  that  Tom's  helper 
and  the  man  who  was  vigorously  rubbing 
and  warming  poor,  limp,  crestfallen  Rip- 
ley  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Mayor  Ath- 
erton himself.  His  loud  tones  filled  the 
air :  — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ransome,  this  is  a  funny 
kind  of  introducfon,  ain't  it  ?  " 

But  he  was  very  cordial,  and  sent  us  t« 
our  hotel  in  his  carriage.  How  vividly 
that  carriage  appears  out  of  the  past,  — 
one  of  the  four  then  in  Atherton,  —  the 
horses  so  shining,  the  gold-plated  harness 
so  showy,  the  cushions  so  luxurious,  the 
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black  coachman  so  majestic  !  Livery  in 
those  days  was  not  common,  even  in 
cities  ;  I  admired  Cato's  blue  and  brass 
and  gold-banded  beaver. 

Mr.  Atherton  smiled,  well  pleased  at 
our  surprise.  "  Don't  look  much  like 
your  notions  of  the  West,  young  lady, 
does  it  ?  "  he  chuckled.  "  I  can  tell  you 
it  ain't  much  like  my  first  carriage, 
either.  That  was  a  prairie  schooner." 

I  recoiled  from  the  man  with  his  heavy 
voice  and  free  manner :  it  was  a  relief 
when  he  went  away. 

"  He  is  very  good-natured,"  said  Tom. 

We  had  been  guided  through  the  mar- 
ble halls  of  the  hotel,  and  now  stared  at 
our  own  apartment,  —  a  dazzling  vision, 
all  mirrors,  and  gleaming  white  paint, 
and  white  marble,  and  red  velvet  uphol- 
stery, partaking  in  its  magnificence  of  the 
splendors  of  a  palace  and  a  saloon,  with 
an  impressive  hint  of  the  cemetery. 
Tom  would  not  join  in  my  mockery. 
He  kept  to  his  mayor. 

"  He  is  the  great  man  of  the  town ;  in 
fact  he  made  it.  He  has  shown  some 
fine  qualities,"  said  he  ;  "  so  much  the 
better,  since  our  future  depends  on  him." 
Alas,  it  was  true  to  the  bone  :  on  this 
blustering  provincial  magnate  our  future 
did  depend. 

It  does  not  concern  my  story  how  the 
ancient  amity  of  our  fathers  (Tom  and 
I  were  betrothed  while  we  both  wore 
petticoats)  was  distorted  into  suspicion 
and  resentment.  Whose  the  fault  matters 
least  of  all,  since  the  old  foes  and  older 
friends  are  reconciled  now,  in  that  dim 
land  to  which  they  departed  content  with 
each  other.  But  for  a  time  the  feud 
was  bitter.  The  elders  dissolved  our 
betrothal.  We  were  young,  hot-headed ; 
we  loved  each  other,  and  my  mother  was 
dead.  One  can  imagine  such  a  pair's 
way  out  of  the  tangle.  We  ran  away 
and  were  married,  presently  finding 
ourselves  as  poor  as  we  were  happy. 
Therefore,  when  Rene  de  McCarthy, 
Tom's  classmate  at  Harvard,  invited  Tom 
to  become  assistant  editor  of  the  Ath- 


erton Citizen  at  a  fair  salary,  the  offer 
was  promptly  accepted.  Rene"  was  a 
young  Louisianian,  whose  father  was 
more  plentifully  blessed  with  children 
than  with  money  ;  and  he  had  gone  up 
the  river  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Citizen,  which  he 
explained  to  Tom  was  the  sole  property 
of  Mr.  Jared  D.  Atherton,  mayor  of  the 
town,  and  its  most  zealous  and  vigilant 
promoter;  a  man  of  wealth,  also,  vast 
for  those  times ;  the  owner  of  mills 
and  farms,  and  houses  and  stores.  He 
had  lavished  his  own  money  on  the 
town  and  drawn  Eastern  capital  to  it, 
spreading  its  advantages  far  and  wide, 
in  a  fashion  very  common  now,  but  un- 
usual enough  to  be  original  then.  The 
Citizen  was  merely  another  agent  in  the 
work.  He  cared  far  less  that  it  should 
be  profitable  financially  than  that  it 
should  successfully  advertise  the  town. 
Tom  had  seen  the  office  and  was  fa- 
vorably impressed.  "  Everything  is  on 
a  liberal  scale,  —  no  stinting.  Even  our 
editorial  sanctum  has  gilt  paper  and 
Brussels  carpet.  Colors  scream  at  each 
other,  of  course,  and  no  end  of  them. 
Rene"  calls  it  the  Rainbow.  Atherton 
is  liberal  in  other  ways  ;  no  interference 
with  the  political  articles  except  that  I  am 
never  to  abuse  a  good  citizen  and  maker 
of  Atherton.  That  sounds  well.  I  am 
to  be  as  decent  as  I  please  in  my  lan- 
guage, too  :  another  distinct  advantage. 
Oh,  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  Katy." 

Thus  far  Tom  talked  on,  happy  and 
hopeful,  and  I  shared  his  mood.  But  the 
next  day  he  had  gone  to  the  office,  and 
the  exile's  homesickness  was  twitching 
at  my  nerves.  I  was  glad  to  receive  the 
cards  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Atherton  and  Miss 
Bainbridge.  "Very  correct  cards,"  I 
thought,  "but  no  doubt  they  are  pom- 
pous, purse  -  proud,  horrid  things  who 
have  come  to  patronize  me."  So  lone- 
some was  I,  however,  that  patronage  it- 
self was  acceptable  ;  it  might  give  me 
something  to  laugh  over  with  Tom,  later. 

Two  Indies  were  by  themselves  in  the 
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vast,  gaudily  furnished  parlors  ;  yet  I 
hesitated  to  address  them,  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  either  of  them  could  belong  to 
Mr.  Atherton.  The  elder  was  a  slen- 
der, dark-eyed,  softly  smiling,  languid 
gentlewoman,  whose  head  swayed  a  lit- 
tle to  one  side,  and  whose  tiny  foot 
peeped  out  far  enough  to  discover  a 
gleam  of  white  silk  stocking  above  the  low- 
cut  and  resetted  shoe.  She  was  dressed 
in  one  of  the  bright-hued  and  ample- 
skirted  silk  frocks  of  the  period.  What 
we  called  a  mantilla  of  silk  and  black 
lace  slipped  gracefully  from  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  black  hair  was  smoothly 
banded  under  a  creamy  Leghorn  bonnet 
trimmed  with  white  ribbon.  Every  detail 
of  her  costume  pleased  me,  being  daintily 
fresh  and  fine,  like  her  embroidered  col- 
lar and  undersleeves  of  Indian  muslin, 
which  were  works  of  art.  For  brooch, 
she  wore  a  miniature  set  in  diamonds  ; 
and  there  were  diamonds  and  emeralds 
on  her  beautiful  hands,  sparkling  through 
the  meshes  of  her  black  silk  mitts. 

Such  was  the  costume  of  a  woman  of 
fashion  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

No  sooner  did  my  eyes  fall  on  the 
wearer  than  I  recognized  her  right  to 
the  description,  and  my  admiration  of 
her  elegant  figure  and  her  toilet  was  in- 
creased by  the  quickly  following  discov- 
ery that  she  was  a  Southerner ;  for  in 
those  ante-bellum  days  the  planter  aris- 
tocracy furnished  our  social  ideals. 

The  younger  lady  could  hardly  have 
owned  more  than  twenty  years.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  was  a  plain  resem- 
blance, although  the  girl  was  taller,  with 
rounder  outlines  and  a  hint  of  vigorous 
muscles  in  her  movements,  —  she  was 
lifting  a  window.  Her  dress  also  was 
simpler,  as  became  her  years,  but  equal- 
ly tasteful.  She  had  wine-brown  eyes, 
which  shone  with  a  gentle,  steady  radi- 
ance ;  but  her  bright  color  came  and  went 
uncertainly,  contradicting  the  repose  of 
her  manner  and  her  still  eyes. 

The  elder  woman,  rising  very  grace- 
fully, introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  Ather- 


ton, and  presented  her  daughter,  Miss 
Bainbridge.  Miss  Bainbridge  merely 
bowed  and  smiled.  It  soon  appeared  that 
she  was  a  silent  person.  Mrs.  Atherton, 
however,  talked  fluently,  in  her  languid 
Southern  fashion.  She  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  place.  Service  was  the 
sore  trial  of  the  Atherton  housekeepers, 
and  I  afterward  found  it  an  universal 
topic  of  conversation,  whatever  the  time, 
or  place,  or  social  rank ;  then,  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  bewildered  to  have  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton give  it  so  much  time.  She  ad- 
mitted that  she  herself  had  little  cause 
for  complaint.  They  had  kept  their 
old  slaves ;  that  is,  some  of  the  house  ser- 
vants. Mam'  Chloe  really  was  a  right 
good  cook,  —  she  cooked  to  please  gen- 
tlemen ;  she  herself  preferred  lighter 
dishes ;  but  she  hoped  we  would  dine 
with  them  on  the  morrow,  and  judge  for 
ourselves. 

I  was  won  by  her  cordial  manner  and 
her  sweet  voice.  More  and  more  it 
puzzled  me  that  she  could  have  married 
Atherton.  She  enlightened  me  directly, 
in  the  most  unembarrassed  way.  I  had 
asked  her  if  she  were  an  old  resident  of 
Atherton. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  she  answered, 
smiling,  "  old  for  Atherton.  People 
never  stay  here  long.  They  are  always 
coming  and  going.  That  is  why  Mr. 
Atherton  is  trying  to  induce  the  Ger- 
mans to  come  here.  He  says  they  all 
will  stay  and  make  a  kind  of  anchor 
for  the  town.  We  have  been  here  ten 
years.  We  all  simply  came  on  a  visit 
to  sister  Elsa  Cunningham,  who  lived 
here  then.  They  have  moved  away 
since.  It  was  that  awful  cholera  year, 
and  Colonel  Bainbridge  was  taken  ill 
and  died.  So  did  Tempe,  my  maid ; 
and  Rose  was  terribly  sick,  and  sister 
Elsa's  three  children.  And  only  me  to 
wait  on  them,  —  you  can't  imagine  the 
horrors  of  that  time." 

"We  all  should  have  died  but  for 
Mr.  Atherton,"  said  Miss  Bainbridge. 
It  was  absolutely  her  first  sentence. 
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"  Yes,  he  was  extremely  kind,"  said 
Mrs.  Atherton. 

I  fancied  myself,  in  case  Tom  had 
saved  my  life,  assuring  a  stranger  that 
he  was  "  extremely  kind  "  !  I  stole  a 
glance  at  Mrs.  Atherton's  white  throat. 
The  face  on  the  miniature  was  young 
and  handsome ;  it  was  not  Atherton's 
harsh  features  which  she  treasured. 

"  Colonel  Bainbridge's  affairs  had  been 
shamefully  neglected,  and  worse,  by  his 
overseer,"  she  continued  in  her  plain- 
tive, melodious  tones.  "  After  his  death 
we  found  ourselves  almost  penniless. 
Why,  Mr.  Atherton  had  to  buy  our 
slaves  for  us;  he  had  indeed.  We 
stayed  here  with  sister  Elsa.  Pa  had 
lost  so  much^  by  our  troubles  I  could  n't 
bear  to  return  to  Charleston.  So  a  year 
and  a  month  after  Colonel  Bainbridge 
died  I  married  Mr.  Atherton.  He  took 
everything  off  pa's  hands,  and  some- 
how —  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  — 
he  has  made  money  enough  to  pay  pa 
back.  He  always  does  make  money," 
she  added  carelessly. 

I  could  see  that  Miss  Bainbridge  was 
wincing  under  her  good  manners,  though 
she  said  not  a  word.  The  whole  his- 
tory was  clear  enough  now.  The  help- 
less Southern  woman  had  accepted  the 
strong  arm  tendered  her  simply  because 
it  was  strong.  She  did  not  love  her 
husband.  I  made  a  nervous  effort  to 
divert  the  conversation  into  safer  chan- 
nels, saying  something  about  Mr.  Ather- 
ton doing  so  much  good  with  his  money, 
giving  so  much  to  the  town. 

"I  tell  Mr.  Atherton  he  is  crazy 
over  this  town,"  said  Mrs.  Atherton, 
opening  an  elaborate  sandal-wood  fan 
and  softly  waving  it.  "  Pray  don't  en- 
courage his  mania,  Mrs.  Ransome.  He 
has  given  a  park,  and  a  hospital,  and  a 
cemetery,  besides  subscribing  to  every- 
thing. He  gives  to  every  church.  He 
nearly  built  the  Episcopal  church.  We 
all  are  members,  you  know,  —  not  he 
himself ;  oh,  no,  ma'am,  he  never  goes 
to  church ;  stays  home  and  looks  over 


accounts,  and  plays  on  the  jew's-harp 
by  himself." 

I  must  have  stared,  in  spite  of  my 
will  to  keep  my  eyes  out  of  the  window, 
for  I  saw  Miss  Bainbridge's  color  rise. 
Naturally  I  made  the  situation  worse 
by  an  imbecile  murmur  of  not  knowing 
that  Mr.  Atherton  was  musical. 

"  I  should  n't  call  him  musical,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Atherton  dryly.  "  He  likes 
nigger  songs  and  hymns.  There  he  is 
now,  Rose,  with  Mr.  Temple.  Mr. 
Temple  has  all  the  virtues,  Mrs.  Ran- 
some. Have  you  ever  observed  how 
uninteresting  all  the  virtues  are  in  a 
man  ?  " 

If  Mr.  Temple  had  all  the  virtues,  he 
had  none  of  the  graces.  I  found  him 
a  large,  faintly  colored,  taciturn  man, 
whose  only  spark  of  animation  was 
struck  out  by  his  partner's  sallies ;  but 
my  heart  warmed  to  his  bashfulness, 
after  Mr.  Atherton's  bravado.  This  is 
ungrateful,  since  the  latter,  on  this  occa- 
sion, bragged  not  at  all,  and  very  shortly 
retired  with  Temple  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  conversation. 

We  soon  grew  familiar  with  the  town. 
It  was  like  hundreds  of  other  Western 
towns  in  its  stage  of  growth,  —  crude, 
inharmonious  ("  a  tawdry  sort  of  civ- 
ilization," Tom  called  it),  yet  with  a 
sound  core  of  Puritan  conscience,  and 
groping  towards  splendid  possibilities. 
Half  the  streets  were  unpaved,  in  spite 
of  the  mayor's  efforts,  but  they  were 
picturesque  with  "  prairie  schooners," 
and  resounded  with  a  din  of  traffic  and 
building.  Some  of  the  dwelling-houses 
were  well  planned  and  ample  mansions, 
set  back  in  shady  grounds,  but  the  busi- 
ness architecture  was  mean.  One  sin- 
gle exception  do  I  recall,  —  Thome  and 
Quincy's  bank,  which  had  a  marble  fa- 
yade,  with  acanthus  leaves  carved  on 
the  cornices,  and  imposing  marble  steps 
curving  outward  into  the  street.  Neither 
Mr.  Atherton's  mill  nor  store  could  vie 
with  this ;  both  being  simply  huge  iron- 
and  -  brick  structures,  bare  and  ugly  to 
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the  last  degree.  The  mill  was  the  lar- 
gest flour-mill  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  store  was  a  vast  bazaar,  where 
everything  from  millinery  to  drugs  made 
a  grotesque  panorama  for  the  buyer. 
Rene  de  McCarthy  introduced  me  to 
the  store.  He  was  in  high  favor  with 
Mr.  Atherton ;  in  fact,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  marry  Miss  Bain- 
bridge.  I  had  occasion  to  buy  a  few 
small  articles,  and  I  was  surprised  to  be 
handed,  in  change,  two  bits  of  yellow 
and  blue  pasteboard:  the  yellow  bit 
authorizing  me  to  receive  twenty-five 
cents'  worth  of  Israel  Finch's  "  excelsior 
bread  "  at  the  Atherton  Bakery,  and  the 
blue  bit  good  for  "  one  dish  of  pure  ice- 
cream at  the  Palace  Restaurant."  My 
amazement  pleased  Rene,  who  explained 
that,  silver  coin  being  scarce  at  the  West, 
the  shopkeepers'  wits  had  fallen  upon 
this  device.  While  he  spoke,  a  man  in 
a  floury  coat  walked  up  to  a  high  desk 
near  us,  demanding  "the  old  man."  He 
looked  so  good-humored  that  I  was  a  mo- 
ment or  so  in  recognizing  our  tragic  friend 
of  the  ferry-boat,  Mr.  Ripley.  Truly,  I 
was  not  sure  of  his  identity  until  Mr. 
Atherton 's  head  peered  over  the  desk- 
rail,  and  he  called  cheerfully  :  — 

"  Hello,  Ripley  !  come  for  the  money  ? 
I  '11  get  it.  That  you,  Renny  ?  And 
Mrs.  Ransome  ?  Well  we  are  favored 
this  morning ;  sun  shines  and  you  come 
to  see  us.  Don't  you  two  want  a  peep 
at  my  private  bank  ?  " 

I  felt  rather  dazed,  but  Rene",  as  a 
matter  of  course,  ushered  me  up  two 
flights  of  stairs  into  a  bare  room  that 
had  been  partitioned  off  from  the  car- 
pet ware-room.  It  was  not  only  plainly 
furnished;  the  furniture  was  bizarre: 
there  were  a  couple  of  shabby  rocking- 
chairs  clad  in  black  hair-cloth,  a  marble- 
topped  centre-table,  and  a  rickety  desk. 
The  walls  were  plastered  and  whitened, 
and  against  this  dead  whiteness  two  da- 
guerreotypes, framed  in  black,  had  a 
sickly  yellow  aspect.  The  other  deco- 
rations were  a  map  of  Atherton  and  a 


pencil-drawing  of  a  tomb.  This  latter 
was  a  florid  design  representing  a  very 
stiff  angel  playing  a  harp  with  her  left 
hand  to  a  group  of  children,  all  disposed 
about  the  conventional  broken  shaft. 
One  of  the  daguerreotypes  was  the  pic- 
ture of  three  plain  and  solemn  children ; 
the  other,  of  one  plain  and  solemn  wo- 
man ;  and,  as  in  a  flash,  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  the  children  of  the  daguerreotype 
and  the  children  of  the  monument  were 
model  and  copy,  while  the  woman's  liigh 
forehead  and  long  nose  were  faithfully 
repeated  in  the  angel's  face.  But  the 
angel  essayed  a  smile. 

During  my  frivolous  criticisms  Ather- 
ton was  unlocking  his  desk.  He  pulled 
out  a  great  package  of  crisp,  new  bank- 
notes, cutting  them  apart  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  after  which  he  dated  and  signed 
half  a  dozen  notes,  and  pushed  them 
over  to  Ripley,  who  departed  with  them. 

"  Guess  a  thief  would  n't  make  much 
breaking  into  my  bank,"  was  Ather- 
ton's  comment.  "  Like  to  see  the  bills, 
Mrs.  Ransome  ?  Here 's  a  gold  check, 
too." 

The  first  engraving  had  all  the  out- 
ward semblance  and  texture  of  a  bank- 
note, save  that  the  legend  thereon  was 
different,  reading  as  follows :  "  Six 
months  from  date,  Atherton  and  Tem- 
ple will  pay  the  Bearer,  on  demand, 
TEN  DOLLARS  in  current  funds"  The 
other  note  specified  a  longer  time,  and 
the  payment  was  to  be  in  gold. 

Atherton  went  on  to  tell  Rend  about 
the  gold  checks :  how  his  clerks  were 
instructed  to  oner  the  other  checks  first, 
and  only  give  gold  checks  when  they 
were  demanded.  "  Then  we  can  work 
Florence  on  them,"  said  he  slyly.  u  Fact 
is,  our  checks  are  good  as  any  money,  — 
banks  take  'em,  railroad  and  ferry  take 
'em,  stores  all  take  'em  ;  but  sometimes 
they  ain't  satisfied ;  come  in  and  want 
money.  We  hand  them  over  Florence, 
and  like  as  not  they  go  to  Thorne  and 
Quincy  with  that,  and  want  them  to 
cash  it,  and  get  our  checks.  Current 
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funds,  you  know.  We  call  it  swapping 
oats." 

"  Where  is  Florence,  anyhow  ?  "  asked 
Rene'.  "  I  know  the  Florence  money 
is  Thorne  and  Quincy's  issue,  but  it  is 
redeemable  at  the  bank  of  Florence,  it 
says  on  the  bills.  Where  is  the  town  ?  " 

"  Nebraska,"  answered  Atherton,  with 
a  grin. 

"  I  thought  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
was  all  a  wilderness,"  said  I  innocently. 

"  So  they  say,"  said  Atherton.  "  I 
ain't  never  been  there,  so  I  can't  tell 
you." 

"  You  hardly  will  go  there  with  your 
Florence,  will  you  ?  "  asked  Rene*. 

"  I  guess  not,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Ather- 
ton. "  Do  you  know,  though,  that  Billy, 
last  year,  sorted  out  all  the  Indiana 
bills  we  found  in  our  safe,  —  twenty 
odd  thousand  dollars,  —  take  them  by 
and  around,  worth  eighty  cents  on  the 
dollar;  and  I  assure  you  he  put  them 
in  his  carpet-sack,  and  went  all  through 
Indiana  to  the  different  banks  that  is- 
sued them  and  got  ninety-five  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Pretty  good  for  wild-cat 
money,  hey  ?  But  Nebraska  is  too  far 
away." 

"  Mr.  Temple  got  more  out  of  them 
then  than  he  would  now,  I  reckon,"  said 
Rene'. 

Atherton  nodded.  "  Billy  's  cautious. 
But  he  's  got  plenty  of  pluck,  too.  Never 
knew  him  to  be  fazed  but  once :  that 
was  just  before  the  Crimean  war,  when 
I  wanted  to  buy  up  the  wheat  crop." 

"  He  did  feel  shaky  then  ?  " 

Atherton  showed  his  brilliant  smile. 
"  Well,  you  see  there  was  a  thundering 
big  wheat  crop  that  year,  and  prices 
were  'way  down,  and  nobody  believed 
there  was  going  to  be  a  war  but  me. 
When  I  saw  how  Billy  took  it,  'All 
right,'  says  I.  '  You  stay  out.  I  '11  go 
in  on  my  own  hook.'  But  Billy  says, 
'  No,  sir ;  it  has  been  Atherton  and  Tem- 
ple too  long  for  that ;  we  'll  see  the  cir- 
cus together.'  That's  Billy.  Well,  Mrs. 
Ransome,  he  went  in  and  worked  like 


a  beaver.  We  did  n't  do  so  badly,  nei- 
ther. Wheat  we  paid  fifty  cents  for 
sold  in  New  York  for  two  fifty.  Mighty 
interesting  while  it  lasted." 

He  smiled  again,  and  we  went  down- 
stairs together.  But  when  I  told  Tom 
about  it  all.  and  how  nice  it  looked  to 
see  Mr.  Atherton  tearing  off  money  like 
postage-stamps,  he  did  not  smile.  In- 
deed, I  had  already  noticed  that  while 
Mr.  Atherton  grew  on  my  imagination, 
Tom's  admiration  seemed  rather  to 
wane.  I  described  the  visit,  sitting  at 
ease  in  the  Rainbow,  where  I  was  often 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  sym- 
posium. Ah  me,  what  innocent  little 
revels  we  had  there,  when  Ren£  would 
bring  the  beer  foaming  in  the  water-jug, 
and  I  supplied  the  reversion  of  our  best 
dinners  !  I  often  think,  recalling  those 
kind  men's  plaudits  of  my  cookery,  that 
the  hopes  of  youth  are  only  equaled  by 
its  digestion.  To-day,  however,  Tom 
seemed  in  a  desponding  mood.  "  Con- 
found all  this  wild-cat  money  !  "  he  burst 
forth.  "  Atherton  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  encourage  such  a  craze.  He 
wants  me  to  write  an  editorial  in  the 
Citizen  about  the  money  here,  showing 
how  solid  the  security  is.  What  do  I 
know  about  the  security  ?  I  won't  do 
it!" 

"  Oh,  hush  thee,  my  baby !  "  sang  Rene' 
mockingly.  "  Don't  fly  off  the  handle, 
Tommy ;  I  '11  write  the  unprincipled 
financial  articles,  because  I  don't  know 
enough  about  finance  to  have  any  princi- 
ples ;  and  I  believe  in  Jared  D.  Ather- 
ton of  Atherton.  He  made  this  town, 
and  I  don't  reckon,"  said  Rene",  slipping 
into  the  vernacular,  "  he  'lows  to  ruin  it." 

Mr.  Atherton  was  a  favorite  theme 
with  us.  He  towered  above  the  other 
local  personages.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  lawyers  and  doctors,  the  owner 
of  a  steamboat  line,  and,  notably,  Thorne 
and  Quincy,  the  bankers.  General 
Quincy  kept  a  hospitable  house.  His 
table,  his  carriage,  his  handsome  wife's 
jewels,  were  the  town's  admiration.  His 
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partner,  the  Honorable  Rufus  Thorne, 
was  a  dignified  old  gentleman,  who  clung 
to  his  shirt -ruffles  and  walked  with  a 
gold-headed  cane.  Though  a  bachelor, 
he  gave  splendid  entertainments  in  his 
great  house,  and  his  wine  cellar  was  fa- 
mous. Every  week,  also,  General  Quin- 
cy,  Mr.  Temple,  and  Mr.  Atherton  met 
in  Mr.  Thome's  parlor  and  played  whist 
with  all  "  the  rigor  of  the  game."  But 
neither  General  Quincy  nor  Mr.  Thorne 
could  vie  with  Atherton  in  the  popular 
affection.  They  were  both  proud  men, 
hugging  all  their  Eastern  prejudices  of 
birth  and  breeding,  holding  the  society 
of  the  frontier  at  arm's  -  length,  even 
while  they  feasted  and  amused  it  Rene" 
ironically  compared  them  with  the  Ro- 
man emperors  lavishing  corn  and  pa- 
geants on  their  subjects.  Atherton,  rich- 
er than  any  of  the  other  rich  men,  had 
not  an  atom  of  hauteur  about  him ;  if  he 
bragged,  it  was  in  the  most  sociable  way 
in  the  world.  He  may  have  been  a  bit 
of  a  charlatan;  he  certainly  was  not 
squeamish ;  he  could  be  cruel ;  but  he 
was  open-handed  as  the  day,  gay,  good- 
humored,  magnificent  in  his  schemes, 
and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  town. 
As  a  citizen,  William  Temple  alone  had 
any  comparable  qualities,  and  he  was 
content  to  be  Atherton's  echo. 

"  He  is  Atherton's  first  citizen  be- 
cause he  deserves  to  be  !  "  declaimed 
Rene". 

"  I  don't  question  his  devotion,"  said 
Tom,  —  this  was  on  a  later  occasion  ; 
indeed,  the  speech  was  one  of  many 
which  our  friend  was  wont  to  pour  on 
us,  —  "  the  end  is  very  laudable ;  but  I 
do  question  his  means.  I  don't  believe 
he  is  going  to  advance  the  interests  of 
this  town  by  lying  about  it;  those  circu- 
lars "  — 

"  I  admit  they  are  not  true,  just  at 
this  present,"  laughed  Rene",  flinging 
back  his  black  curls,  "  but  Atherton  ar- 
gues that  they  are  bound  to  be  true  very 
shortly.  He  is  only  anticipating."  Tom 
gave  an  impatient  sigh. 


"  You  are  all  anticipating.  That  is 
the  mischief  of  it.  Your  banks  issue 
money  that  they  can  no  more  redeem 
than  they  can  fly.  Your  farmers  are 
paying  twenty  and  thirty  and  forty  per 
cent,  on  borrowed  money.  Your  mer- 
chants are  in  the  same  box.  Why,  man, 
I  was  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  the 
other  day,  to  look  up  some  titles.  The 
whole  county  is  mortgaged  !  It  is  aw- 
ful !  What  do  you  expect  will  be  the 
end  of  it  all?" 

"  Riches  and  prosperity,"  answered 
Rene"  gravely  ;  "  that  is  what  I  expect. 
And  Atherton  also.  You  don't  consider 
our  resources.  AVhen  Atherton  came 
here,  there  was  only  a  little  huddle  of 
houses.  To  him  more  than  to  anybody 
else  the  change  is  due.  He  saw  the 
possibilities.  He  bought  land  steadily  ; 
and  he  sold  it  seasonably,  too.  He  saw 
that  if  this  country  was  to  be  opened  up 
the  farmers  must  have  a  market  for 
their  produce,  and  he  bought  the  first 
wagon -load  of  grain  hauled  to  town, 

—  bought    it    without    knowing    what 
he  should  do  with  it.     That 's  the  way 
he  got  into  business.     It  was  the  same 
with  pork-packing.      Nobody  else  ven- 
tured, so  he  went  in.     I  know  now  he 
makes  an  end  of  the  small  dealers  very 
summarily  "  — 

"  Take  Mr.  Ripley  for  example," 
said  I. 

Rene",  as  his  custom  was,  walked  the 
floor  while  he  talked  ;  he  stopped  short 
to  face  me*  "  Yes,  Mrs.  Ransome,  why 
not  ?  "  he  cried.  "  He  ran  Ripley  out  of 
the  business.  No  doubt  about  it.  Then 

—  I  don't  say  a  word  about  the   saving 
his  life,  because  that 's  irrelevant — then 
he  takes  him  into  his  own  employ,  pays 
him  more   salary  than  he    could    make 
money  out  of  his  old  business,  and  lends 
him  money  to  lift  the  mortgage  on  his 
house.     Ripley  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded   in    business   for  himself,  —  he 
knows   it   as  well   as  anybody ;  but  he 
makes  a  first-rate  man  under  some  one 
else.      And    I    can    tell   you    Atherton 
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has  n't  a  warmer  or  more  loyal  partisan 
in  this  town  than  he." 

"I'm  not  denying  he  is  a  leader," 
said  Tom. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so !  "  cried  Rene*. 
"  Just  let  me  tell  you  something.  At  one 
time,  early  in  his  mayoralty,  there  was 
a  lawless  organization  in  this  county ; 
robbery  and  murder  and  all  sorts  of 
wickedness  kept  honest  men  in  terror. 
Well,  he,  more  than  any  one  man,  put 
it  down.  He  planned  a  foray  against 
them,  starting  out  apparently  alone, 
with  a  heap  of  gold  in  an  old  raw-hide 
trunk.  Every  year  he  did  go  to  St. 
Louis  for  gold  (he  ran  a  sort  of  bank 
until  he  got  Thorne  and  Quincy  to  start 
one),  and  there  was  no  suspicion.  He 
bagged  half  the  gang :  killed  one  man 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  skirmish,  and 
brought  the  others  back  to  town,  where 
he  had  the  court  sitting,  and  the  jury 
ready,  and  a  man  hired  to  hang  them ; 
and  hanged  they  were,  every  mother's 
son  of  them,  the  next  day.  There  was 
no  more  difficulty  with  outlaws  in  this 
county." 

"He  killed  a  man,  himself!"  I 
could  not  restrain  the  exclamation. 
"  Does  n't  it  make  him  miserable  ?  " 

"  Not  him,"  replied  Rend  ;  "  he  is  n't 
sensitive  ;  he  has  lived  too  adventurous 
a  life.  He  started  as  an  Indian  trader, 
you  know.  Every  year  he  would  load 
his  boat  with  supplies  and  go  up  the  river 
and  barter  with  the  Indians.  Then  he 
made  money  enough  to  start  a  general 
store,  and  was  married.  His  first  wife 
was  a  school-teacher ;  plain  as  they  make 
them,  but  a  very  intelligent  woman. 
You  know  Atherton  has  always  been  an 
enthusiast  about  public  schools ;  gave 
the  land  for  the  first  school  himself. 
That  is  partially  due  to  her.  They  say 
that  she  taught  him  to  read.  I  don't 
believe  that  story  ;  but  I  reckon  she  did 
teach  him  almost  everything  else.  He 
has  the  greatest  opinion  of  her.  Did 
you  notice  that  office  furniture,  the  day 
we  were  there,  Mrs.  Ransome  ?  Queer 


furniture  for  an  office,  was  n't  it  ?  Well, 
it  used  to  be  the  furniture  of  their  par- 
lor before  he  built  Overlook.  Those 
daguerreotypes  are  the  pictures  of  his 
first  wife  and  his  three  children,  —  all 
dead.  That  pencil  -  sketch  shows  the 
monument  he  built  to  them  in  the  cem- 
etery which  he  gave  the  town.  He 
thinks  the  poor  woman  was  a  beauty, 
and  he  insisted  on  the  sculptor  making 
the  angel  at  the  tomb  a  statue  of  her. 
She  was  left-handed,  so  you  will  observe 
that  the  angel  plays  with  the  left  hand. 
It  is  funny,  but  I  think  it  is  pathetic  too. 
The  poor  soul  loved  him  devotedly,  and 
slaved  herself  to  death  in  those  hard 
frontier  days  for  him.  I  always  felt 
sorry  that  she  must  die  before  Overlook 
was  finished." 

"  Did  Mr.  Atherton  feel  badly  ?  " 
"  He  was  quite  broken  up,  at  first. 
But  he  rallied,  and  went  on  with  the 
house  for  the  children.  He  is  a  man  of 
phenomenal  vitality.  Blows  that  would 
kill  another  man  hardly  maim  him. 
Take  the  case  of  those  children.  They 
all  three  died  in  the  cholera  time.  He 
took  care  of  them  himself;  and  Tem- 
ple used  to  come  over  every  day,  stand 
under  the  window  and  get  directions 
about  the  mill  and  store.  He  had  the 
city  clerk  do  the  same.  One  day,  he 
came  to  the  window  as  usual,  told  Tem- 
ple how  he  had  better  secure  a  certain 
contract,  and  was  going  away,  when 
Temple  asked  how  the  children  were. 
'  Jay  's  dead  and  Bella 's  dying  ! '  said 
Atherton,  and  burst  out  crying.  But, 
great  heavens !  think  of  the  iron  nerve 
of  the  man  !  He  did  cave  in  when  the 
last  child,  the  baby,  died.  He  seemed 
sunk  in  a  kind  of  stupor  ;  they  could  n't 
rouse  him.  Temple  tried  the  house  and 
business,  —  not  a  sign.  Finally,  in  sheer 
despair  he  blubbered  something  about 
the  cholera  being  awful  bad  in  town. 
'  And  they  're  just  crazy  with  fright,  and 
you  can't  help  them,'  sobbed  he,  '  and 
they  have  n't  any  hospital '  —  Ather- 
ton popped  his  head  out  like  a  Hash. 
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4  Why  in  blank  don't  the  fools  take  this 
house  ?  '  he  growled.  Sure  enough,  the 
town  had  roused  him.  He  went  out  and 
took  charge  of  everything.  Even  Tom 
admits  his  sanitary  measures  were  wise." 

"  You  know  quite  well  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  praise  him  when  I  can,"  said 
Tom. 

Rene  wore  an  air  of  raillery.  "  I 
must  tell  you,  Tom,  that  he  admires  ma- 
dame  ;  she  reminds  him  of  his  first  wife." 

"  Who  was  particularly  plain,"  I  ob- 
served. 

"  And  madame  is  particularly  the  re- 
verse," replied  Rend,  making  me  a  very 
fine  bow ;  "  but  you  will  remember  that 
he  considers  his  Nellie  the  fairest  of  her 
sex.  Madame  is  tall  and  slender,  and 
has  dark  eyes  and  long  lashes,  and,  he 
says,  the  same  kind,  sweet  smile." 

I  laughed  at  Rend,  but  I  confess  that 
I  was  softened.  Indeed,  I  had  been 
most  ungrateful  were  this  not  the  case. 
The  Athertons  were  kind  in  a  hundred 
ways.  How  often  we  had  reason  to 
praise  Mam'  Chloe's  admirable  dinners  ! 
How  familiar  the  luxurious  rooms  of 
Overlook  grew  to  us !  In  how  many 
ways  we  poverty-stricken  exiles  were 
made  free  of  their  best !  There  comes 
a  choking  feeling  in  my  throat,  some- 
times, recalling  it  all.  I  had  grown 
well  acquainted  with  both  ladies,  espe- 
cially Rose  Bainbridge ;  and  when  she 
told  me,  in  the  summer,  that  her  mother 
and  she  were  going  away  for  some 
months,  my  dismay  was  so  great  that 
the  silly  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes.  Miss 
Bainbridge  surveyed  me  with  her  still 
face  and  wistful  eyes.  Presently,  she 
said  :  "I  like  you  to  be  sorry ;  I  don't 
want  to  go.  I  know  how  you  feel  about 
being  here.  When  I  was  first  here,  I 
used  to  cry  myself  to  sleep,  every  night, 
I  was  so  lonesome.  I  hated  the  people 
here,  and  I  detested  Mr.  Atherton  "  — 
She  hesitated,  but  her  unwonted  tide  of 
confidence  bore  her  onward  as  if  in 
spite  of  herself  :  "  What  do  you  think  ? 
I  tried  to  stab  him  with  a  penknife,  the 


day  he  married  mamma."     She  laughed, 
but  with  reddening  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  little  passionate 
thing !  "  cried  I,  and  before  I  knew  it 
I  had  kissed  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she  quietly,  and 
laid  her  hand  a  second  on  mine. 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  "  I  could  not  re- 
strain my  curiosity. 

"  He  was  very  good  to  me  indeed. 
He  held  me  out  with  both  arms  and 
looked  at  me.  My  heart  beat  so  hard  I 
reckon  he  could  hear  it,  but  I  would  not 
struggle,  only  I  could  n't  help  trembling. 
'  Poor  little  fluttering  birdie,'  said  he,  in 
a  very  gentle,  kind  voice,  '  you  won't 
mind  my  marrying  your  mamma  by  and 
by.  We  're  going  to  be  great  friends, 
you  and  I.'  "  She  laughed.  "  We  are 
now,"  said  she. 

She  said  no  more,  being  interrupted ; 
but  many  times  did  I  ponder  her  words. 

They  were  gone  a  long  tune  :  it  was 
summer  when  I  bade  Rose  good-by,  and 
the  February  snows  were  melting  be- 
fore they  returned.  Rend  was  gloomy  ; 
and  I  know  Mr.  Atherton  missed  them, 
though  he  never  complained.  What- 
ever his  feelings  for  his  wife  (I  admit 
candidly  that  I  never  decided  whether 
ambition,  or  pity,  or  affection  had  most 
to  do  with  that  marriage),  he  indisputa- 
bly loved  his  step-daughter.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  u&ed  to  brag  about  her  exactly 
as  he  bragged  about  Atherton.  He 
needed  her,  too,  for  in  December  a 
great  blow  fell  on  him  :  his  partner, 
Temple,  died  after  a  brief  illness.  Be- 
fore men's  eyes  Atherton  bore  the  blow 
like  a  man  of  iron.  During  the  funeral 
services  not  a  quiver  disturbed  his  rigid 
features.  Afterwards,  he  never  of  his 
own  accord  mentioned  his  partner's 
name,  and  he  knew  how  to  check  any 
talk  about  him  from  others.  But  it  was 
observed  that  he  no  longer  went  to  the 
Thome  whist  parties  ;  and  he  was  more 
than  generous  to  Temple's  widow.  Rend 
grew  warm  over  the  matter.  "  Mrs. 
Temple  always  was  a  goose,  but  she  was 
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an  amiable,  decent  sort  of  goose  "  —  so 
ran  Rene's  version  —  "  until  her  brother 
East  got  hold  of  her.  He  does  n't  be- 
lieve in  Western  security,  and  he  is  go- 
ing to  get  every  cent,  almost,  out  of  the 
business  ;  and  Atherton  won't  say  a  word 
because  she  is  Temple's  wife." 

"I  am  afraid  it  will  cripple  him  to 
pay,"  said  Tom. 

Rene"  replied  gayly  that  Atherton  al- 
ways fell  on  his  feet.  Had  n't  he  lost 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  a  blow, 
from  the  decline  of  prices  consequent  on 
the  Czar's  death,  and  never  cared  ? 
"  Temple  looked  awfully  blue,"  said 
Rene".  "I  was  dining  with  Atherton 
when  he  came  and  told  him.  '  That 's 
bad,  Billy,'  says  Atherton, '  but  as  there 's 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it,  you  may 
as  well  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of  '49 
port.'  It  was  n't  put  on,  either ;  be- 
cause that  night  I  stayed  at  the  house, 
and  I  was  reading  that  confounded  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin  book,  and  I  was  up  late, 
when  I  heard  the  funniest  little  drum- 
ming, rasping  sound,  —  I  could  n't  make 
out  what  it  was.  So  suspecting  it  might 
be  a  burglar,  I  stole  down-stairs  and 
peeped  into  the  library.  What  do  you 
suppose  I  saw  ?  Mr.  Atherton,  if  you 
please,  playing  Old  Folks  at  Home  on  the 
jew's-harp.  I  give  you  my  word,  Tom, 
I  thought  I  could  n't  get  up-stairs  before 
I  should  have  to  laugh.  There  he  sat 
as  solemn  and  happy,  strumming  away, 
—  the  funniest  sight !  But  when  I  did 
get  up-stairs,  somehow  I  did  n't  want  to 
laugh.  He  had  lost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  he  took  it  as  lightly  as 
that.  The  sight  was  something  else  be- 
sides funny." 

But  Tom  answered  that  Mr.  Ather- 
ton's  losses  were  not  entirely  past,  that 
he  was  still  crippled  by  them.  Prices 
had  continued  low,  there  had  been  three 
years  of  bad  crops.  "  I  don't  see  the 
end  of  it,"  said  Tom.  But  he  kept 
these  forebodings  from  me,  because,  in 
those  days,  life  was  bitterly  hard  to  me  : 
my  first  little  son  was  born  in  the  winter, 


and  lived  only  a  month.  Strange  to  say, 
one  of  my  greatest  comforts  was  Mr. 
Atherton's  utterly  silent  sympathy.  In 
February,  the  Athertons  returned.  I 
remember  what  a  brilliant  day  it  was 
when  I  saw  Mrs.  Atherton's  languid, 
smiling  face  and  her  beautiful  furs 
whirling  by  in  her  new  sleigh.  Hardly 
an  hour  later,  her  maddened  horses 
flung  the  sleigh  against  the  railway 
track ;  and  they  lifted  her,  never  again 
to  be  glad  or  sorry  or  vain  in  this  world. 
She  had  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  mourned 
for  her.  I  must  think,  whatever  the 
chill  of  their  relations,  that  her  husband 
mourned  her,  also.  He  looked  years 
older,  though  he  kept  a  stout  front ;  and 
he  complained  of  physical  ailments,  — 
an  unprecedented  thing  with  him,  —  con- 
sulted a  doctor,  and  gave  up  his  daily 
walk  to  town.  But  it  was  now  no  secret 
that  he  was  harassed  by  business  anxi- 
eties. That  year  the  crops  failed  again. 
Up  to  July  there  was  promise  of  a  boun- 
tiful harvest.  Then  came  weeks  of  ram. 
The  soaked  grain  was  beaten  over  the 
fields.  The  blight,  the  mildew,  the  rust, 
ill-omened  names  that  became  so  wof  ully 
familiar,  —  what  misery  they  wrought ! 
Some  of  the  farmers  did  not  even  try 
to  gather  their  crop.  Wiser  they  than 
their  neighbors  who  could  not  sell  their 
ruined  sheaves.  The  potatoes  and  the 
onions  fared  better,  but  prices  were 
very  low.  To  increase  the  disorder  of 
the  time,  no  one  any  longer  had  confidence 
in  our  money.  Banks  were  suspending 
everywhere.  A  bank-note  worth  a  dol- 
lar in  the  morning  might  be  worthless 
by  night.  One  note  which  Tom  gave 
me  he  said  was  worth  eighty  cents  ;  they 
called  it  fifty  at  the  first  store  where  it 
was  offered,  but  it  was  valued  only  at 
twenty  cents  before  I  came  home  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  following  day  I  saw  a  strange 
spectacle  on  the  levee.  A  farmer  delib- 
erately backed  his  wagon  loaded  with 
potatoes  into  the  river ;  then,  swearing 
frantically,  he  kicked  out  the  tail-board 
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and  dumped  the  whole  load  of  potatoes 
into  the  current.  This  seemed  so  un- 
accountable a  proceeding  to  me  that  I 
described  it  to  Tom. 

"  Poor  beggar,"  said  he.  "  I  suppose 
he  could  n't  sell  his  potatoes  at  any 
price.  I  myself  saw  three  loads  left  on 
the  street.  Katy,  it  looks  bad,  bad." 

Times  did  not  mend  with  colder  wea- 
ther. More  than  once  was  the  Citizen's 
rhetoric  demanded  by  "  currency  riots," 
and  once  Atherton  dispersed  a  dan- 
gerous mob  with  the  fire  department, 
turning  the  hose  on  a  few  truculent  spir- 
its. His  influence  was  still  potent,  and 
he  was  nominated  as  usual  for  mayor. 
Late  in  the  autumn,  he  went  East  to 
raise  money.  During  his  absence  mis- 
fortunes thickened  about  him.  Some  of 
his  heaviest  debtors  failed ;  a  cyclone 
blew  down  one  of  his  mills  in  an  ad- 
joining town ;  and  the  very  day  of  his 
return  home,  Temple's  nephew,  a  young 
man  well  liked  and  trusted  by  him, 
ran  away  with  several  thousand  dollars 
in  gold,  hoarded  to  pay  the  gold  checks. 
Tom  said  then  that  further  fight  was 
useless.  Even  Rene'  looked  haggard 
and  dejected.  "  Thome  and  Quincy  are 
in  the  hole,  too,"  he  muttered.  "  They 
can't  help.  They  're  looking  to  Ather- 
ton to  help  them." 

Little  sleep  did  any  of  us  have  that 
night.  Morning  broke  wan  and  chill,  a 
true  dawn  of  calamity.  Tom  went  to  the 
office.  I  went  out  into  the  streets,  and 
was  impressed  by  the  unwonted  throng 
on  the  sidewalks,  —  like  a  holiday,  only 
the  crowd  wore  no  holiday  air.  Women 
hustled  the  men.  The  faces  of  all  were 
sullen  and  anxious,  while  some  of  the 
women's  faces  looked  bloated  with  weep- 
ing. I  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
motion  on  every  side  was  towards  one 
central  point :  the  mass  of  human  be- 
ings pressed,  struggled,  and  fought  on- 
ward to  the  white  marble  steps  of 
Thorne  and  Quincy's  bank.  Near  noon 
a  neighbor  ran  to  my  house  crying  that 
there  was  a  run  on  the  bank,  and  that 


she  should  lose  everything.  I  counseled 
her  to  withdraw  her  savings  at  once, 
since  they  were  deposited  in  her  name. 
She  said  that  she  would  only  run  home 
to  take  her  bread  out  of  the  oven,  and 
then  go.  But  when  she  reached  the 
street  she  found  herself  caught  in  the 
crowd  as  in  a  wedge,  and  before  she 
could  push  forward  she  heard  the  roar 
of  rage  and  misery  which  told  her  that 
the  bank  doors  were  shut.  Thorne  and 
Quincy  had  suspended. 

The  woman  esteemed  herself  ruined. 
Really  her  fortune  was  made,  for  the 
bank  eventually  paid  their  depositors 
in  full,  giving  Western  lands ;  and  the 
farm  which  she  thus  secured  is  now  in 
the  heart  of  a  city.  Thanks  to  that 
"  broken  bank,"  she  became  rich.  But 
who  was  to  prophesy  such  mitigation  of 
disaster  ?  The  business  of  the  whole 
town  turned  on  the  pivot  of  Thorne 
and  Quincy's  bank  and  Atherton's  mill. 
At  half  past  one  o'clock  the  bank  sus- 
pended. By  three  o'clock  it  was  bruited 
about  that  Atherton  and  Temple  re- 
fused to  cash  their  gold  checks.  Tom 
did  not  come  to  eat  my  carefully  pre- 
pared chicken  pie.  Incessantly  people 
passed,  always  in  one  direction,  always 
with  haste.  I  saw  Mr.  Shiras  High, 
the  sheriff,  drive  by  in  a  buggy  with 
two  men,  galloping  his  horse  through 
the  half-frozen  mud.  I  could  endure 
the  tension  of  waiting  no  longer.  Faster 
and  faster  I  saw  women  flying  down  the 
streets,  bare-headed  in  the  bitter  Decem- 
ber air,  wringing  their  hands  and  shriek- 
ing questions  which  the  wind  took  away. 
The  contagion  of  fright  and  excitement 
seized  me  ;  I  too  ran  out  on  the  street. 

My  first  thought  was  to  get  to  Tom. 
I  found  the  street  in  front  of  the  Citizen 
office  black  with  people,  a  sight  very 
strange  and  frightful  to  me.  But  my 
heart  stood  still  when  Tom  came  out 
and  addressed  the  crowd.  They  would 
have  hissed  him,  but  his  first  words 
quieted  them.  He  said  that  the  office 
and  all  Mr.  Atherton's  other  property 
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were  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff;  any 
damage  done  thereto  would  only  injure 
the  creditors.  Meanwhile,  the  Atherton 
Citizen  would  be  issued  as  usual.  "  An 
Extra  containing  all  the  facts  of  the  late 
failures,"  said  Tom,  "  is  now  for  sale 
in  our  counting-room.  Price  ten  cents." 
With  that  he  withdrew,  and  Rene,  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  appeared  and  displayed 
a  placard  with  flaming  head-lines :  — 
THE  CITY  SHAKEN! 

THORNE   AND   QUINCY   SUSPEND  !       ATH- 
ERTON GOES  UNDER! 

CLAIM    THAT    THE   ASSETS    WILL    COVER 
EVERYTHING  ! 

There  was  more  below  the  shoulders 
which  I  could  not  see.  Apparently, 
either  the  Extra  or  the  editor's  coolness 
appeased  the  crowd,  although  they  had 
gathered  to  mob  the  editors  as  confed- 
erates of  Atherton  ;  for  now  there  arose 
a  rough  laugh,  and  like  magic  the  black 
mass  of  hats  scattered,  while  those  who 
remained  walked  peacefully  into  the  of- 
fice to  buy  their  Extras. 

I  now  found  little  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing the  building.  Tom  was  for  reproach- 
ing me  at  first,  but  he  ended  by  de- 
vouring his  pie.  But  Rene  was  past 
eating.  "  The  game 's  up,  madame," 
said  he,  with  a  miserable  smile. 

"  How  does  he  bear  it  ?  "  said  I. 

For  a  little  I  did  not  consider  the 
catastrophe  to  our  own  hopes.  I  only 
saw  one  figure  outlined  against  the 
stormy  western  sky.  He  was  the  pro- 
vincial lord  that  Caesar  would  have 
been  rather  than  be  the  second  in  Rome. 
Behold,  his  lordship  was  wrested  from 
him,  and  his  house  left  unto  him  deso- 
late! 

"  He  bears  it  like  a  gentleman  !  " 
cried  Rene*.  "  He  mortgaged  his  farms, 
Overlook,  everything,  and  he  brought 
seventy  thousand  dollars  home  with  him, 
and  planked  every  dollar  of  it  down  to 
save  the  bank.  And  it  was  no  use.  I 
tell  you  it 's  mighty  hard.  Poor  Thorne 
cried  like  a  baby  when  it  was  all  over. 
'  I  wish  to  God  we  had  n't  touched  a 


cent  of  your  money ! '  says  he  to  Ather- 
ton. '  Oh,  quit  that ! '  says  Atherton.  '  I 
was  on  your  paper  enough  to  ruin  me. 
We  'd  both  pulled  through  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  that  young  Temple.'  That  is 
what  I  call  high-toned." 

"  It  was,"  said  Tom.  "  But,  Rend, 
what 's  the  feeling  outside  ?  " 

"  Damnable.  The  town  's  ruined.  The 
poor  devils  of  farmers  have  nothing  to 
pay  their  interest  with,  and  have  got 
to  lose  their  farms,  and  they  all  are 
raving  at  Atherton.  The  Democratic 
committee  want  him  to  come  off  the 
ticket.  He  said  he  didn't  propose  to 
resign  under  fire.  I  'm  sorry  too.  C'est 
magnifique,  mais  ce  riestpas  Id  guerre" 

"  If  the  election  only  were  n't  to-mor- 
row," said  Tom. 

"  But  it  is,"  replied  Rend.  "  He  '11 
be  beaten  awfully.  You  don't  know  the 
monstrous  lies  afloat.  They  say  he's 
kept  the  money  he  raised  East,  and  that 
he  's  in  with  Temple.  They  are  wild, 
Tom.  Oh,  it 's  hideous,"  Rend  groaned, 
dropping  his  flimsy  mask  of  levity,  "  the 
stories  I  've  heard,  the  sights  I  've  seen 
to-day  !  Poor  women,  —  widows  who 
thought  their  narrow  incomes  safe,  — 
laboring  people  who  brought  their  sav- 
ings to  Atherton,  thinking  he  was  safe, 
anyhow  —  My  God,  what  a  load  for  one 
man  to  carry!  And  we  can  do  noth- 

ing-" 

"  Nothing  but  write  the  morning  edi- 
torial," said  Tom.  And  the  New  Eng- 
lander  went  doggedly  to  work,  while 
the  Southerner  paced  the  floor,  aflame 
with  rage  and  grief. 

The  next  day  I  shall  remember  all 
my  life.  Writ  after  writ  poured  in  on 
Atherton.  He  sat  up-stairs,  in  his  office, 
and  rocked  in  the  worn  arm-chair,  and 
tried  to  explain  the  great  pile  of  ledgers 
before  him,  while  outside  a  mob  of  des- 
perate men  and  women  howled  their 
curses  at  the  man  whom  they  had  loved 
and  trusted  to  their  own  undoing.  One 
Irish  washerwoman  who  had  a  crippled 
son  to  keep,  and  who  had  loaned  all  her 
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savings  to  Atherton,  clambered  through 
a  locked  window  and  ran  up-stairs,  all 
bleeding  from  the  broken  glass,  to 
grovel  at  his  feet,  shrieking  for  her 
money.  They  had  to  take  her  away 
by  force. 

"  It  will  be  all  right,  Mrs.  Kelly,  — 
it  will  be  all  right,"  he  kept  repeating, 
while  the  struggling,  frantic  creature 
was  dragged  down  the  stairs,  cursing 
him.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he  calm- 
ly, "  where  were  we  ?  "  But  Tom,  who 
was  there  to  explain  the  Citizen's  books, 
could  see  that  he  furtively  wiped  his 
face  with  his  hand,  yet  the  men  were 
wearing  overcoats  in  the  room  because 
of  the  chill.  He  betrayed  no  other  sign 
of  distress.  Only  when  the  winter  day 
had  waned,  and  lamps  were  brought, 
and  he  rose  to  find  another  ledger,  he 
fumbled  a  bit  over  the  leaves,  saying, 
"  I  don't  know  as  I  can  go  straight  to 
the  place,  gentlemen.  Temple  used  to 
take  these  accounts.  I  —  I  miss  Temple 
a  good  deal." 

On  the  streets  the  tumult  waxed  more 
furious  every  hour.  Half  a  dozen  firms 
had  failed.  Men  whose  credit  a  week 
before  had  been  unquestionable  were 
pleading  as  if  for  their  lives  with  the 
stanch  little  bank  that  weathered  the 
storm.  In  fine,  the  town  believed  itself 
ruined  by  Atherton  and  his  friends.  One 
weapon  to  strike  the  arch-traitor  lay 
ready  in  every  voter's  hand.  Long  be- 
fore dark  the  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Poor  Ripley,  whose  loyalty 
was  not  discreet,  was  beaten  into  a  piti- 
able object  at  the  polls.  Atherton  heard 
of  the  fray.  His  comment  was  bitter  : 
"  Rats  are  wiser  than  men :  they  skip 
out  of  a  sinking  ship." 

Rose  and  I  called  for  him  with  the 
carriage  after  dusk.  Tom  jumped  up  on 
the  box,  and  Rene  appeared  at  the  same 
time  and  jumped  in  after  Mr.  Atherton. 
"  Quick!  "  cried  Tom,  in  a  sharp  under- 
tone. Instantly  I  knew  why  he  spoke  ; 
then  it  was  too  late.  The  street  at  right 


angles  to  the  little  dark  street  where  we 
waited  was  all  at  once  luridly  gay  with 
the  flare  of  torches,  and  penetrated  with 
the  tramp  of  feet,  shouts,  yells,  the 
clangor  of  brass,  the  throbbing  roll  of 
drums.  The  light  blazed  on  a  great 
white  banner,  dancing  aloft  so  near  that 
the  hateful  black  sentences  jumped  at 
our  eyes  :  — 

HONEST   JOHN   BARTER   THE   NEXT 

MAYOR  OF  ATHERTON  ! 
HONEST   MONET   AND   AN   HONEST 

MAYOR ! 
NAME  OF  THE  TOWN  TO  BE  CHANGED! 

We  were  turned,  the  next  instant, 
and  splashing  through  the  mud,  our 
backs  to  the  procession. 

Atherton  spoke  first,  to  Rene* :  "  Is 
Harter  elected  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Rene". 

"  What  are  the  figures  ?  " 

Rene"  lied  unhesitatingly  :  "  I  don't 
know,  sir." 

There  fell  a  heavy  silence  before  Mr. 
Atherton  spoke  again  :  "  Do  they  think 
of  changing  the  name  of  the  town  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that 's  only  some  fool  talk  of  the 
rabble,"  said  Rene". 

Mr.  Atherton  did  not  make  any  com- 
mentg  The  rest  of  us  kept  up  a  feeble 
chatter  at  first,  among  ourselves  ;  but 
we  were  sensible  that  it  availed  nothing. 
Soon,  therefore,  mute  as  he,  we  looked 
out  on  the  dwindling  line  of  lights,  the 
sombre  hillsides  with  their  fret  of  black 
boughs  against  a  leaden  sky,  and  at 
last  the  dark  oaks  of  Overlook  and  the 
stately  white  columns  and  pediment, 
unsubstantial  and  faintly  drawn  in  that 
waning  light.  Mr.  Atherton  pushed 
the  window  slides  down  and  gazed  long 
and  steadily.  God  knows  what  his 
thoughts  were.  The  lamps  along  the 
drive  were  unlighted.  Only  the  glim- 
mer of  a  candle  met  us  at  the  great 
door,  which  Mam'  Chloe  unbarred  with 
doleful  grunts  of  exertion.  She  told 
us  that  the  other  servants  had  hidden  in 
the  cellar  on  an  alarm  that  a  mob  were 
coming  to  tar  and  feather  Mr.  Atherton. 
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"  But,"  said  Mam'  Chloe  piously,  "  I 
does  know  I  cotch  my  deff,  fo'  sho',  in 
dat  cole  ;  so  I  done  putt  my  trus'  in  de 
Lawd,  an'  hide  up  sta's  in  de  shoe 
closet !  " 

She  had  prepared  hot  coffee  for  us, 
and  a  meal  of  some  sort  which  we  were 
too  excited  to  eat.  Mr.  Atherton  refused 
everything,  peevishly,  and  strode  off  to 
his  library.  Tom  followed  him,  because 
we  could  hear  sinister  noises  and  shouts 
borne  on  the  breeze.  He  found  him 
seated  at  his  writing-table.  A  sheet  of 
paper,  scrawled  all  over  with  figures,  had 
been  pushed  away,  and  his  head  was 
sunk  on  his  arms.  Unconscious  of  any 
auditor,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  So 
many  poor  people  —  to  lose  all  —  no 
use  —  no  use  !  "  Tom  must  rouse  him, 
no  matter  how  he  recoiled  from  the 
task.  He  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Atherton 
unsteadily  lifted  his  face,  which  was 
flushed  a  dark  crimson.  He  stared  at 
Tom  with  glazed  eyes.  Tom  tried  to 
say  something  about  a  sure  reaction  to 
the  injustice  of  the  present  feeling. 

"  Why  d it  all,"  cried  Atherton 

hoarsely,  "  do  you  think  I  mind  their 
turning  on  me  ?  Good  Lord,  they  're 
right,  —  I  've  ruined  the  town  !  " 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  draw  his  pa- 
pers nearer  to  him  ;  instead,  his  fingers 
scattered  a  pack  of  cards.  He  looked 
at  them  with  a  strange  smile.  "  Billy's 
cards,"  he  muttered.  "  Ain't  it  a  good 
thing  old  Billy  's  out  of  all  this  ?  I  think 
of  that  when  I  miss  him.  We  were  to- 
gether twenty  years,  Renny,  and  never 
a  word.  See  if  you  can  match  that  with 
your  wife."  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  it  was  Tom,  not  Rend,  who  was  be- 
fore him.  All  at  once,  the  vacant  look 
slipped  out  of  his  eyes ;  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  alert  and  composed,  lifting  his 
hand. 

"  They  've  come,"  he  said  calmly. 

We  all  heard  the  noise  which  had 
roused  him,  the  thud  of  feet  on  the  soft 
earth,  the  stifled  cries  and  commands. 
Tom  and  Rend  would  have  persuaded 
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him  to  escape  to  the  yard,  where  the 
horses  were  ready  ;  but  he  pushed  them 
both  aside.  "  I  've  talked  to  the  boys 
before,"  said  he. 

"  Never  mind,"  whispered  Rend  in 
my  ear;  "we  are  both  armed,  and  the 
sheriff  and  a  lot  of  his  friends  are  com- 
ing." 

The  crash  of  breaking  glass  and  a 
hubbub  of  screams  from  below  stopped 
Tom's  words.  Rend  and  he,  pistol  in 
hand,  ran  out  on  the  porch. 

"  Stop !  "  thundered  Atherton.  "  You 
boys  sha'n't  do  any  fooling  with  pistols  !  " 

He  pursued  them  as  lightly  as  a  boy. 
Rose  and  I  flew  after.  Outside,  the 
mob  seemed  to  press  up  to  the  very 
floor  of  the  portico.  The  lawn  was 
only  a  surging  black  torrent  of  heads. 
As  we  appeared,  a  sheet  of  flame  shot 
up  from  the  brush-heap  which  they 
had  lighted  ;  and  a  shower  of  stones, 
dirt,  eggs,  and  dead  cats  was  shot  into 
the  air  as  if  it  were  the  foam  of  this 
horrible  sea.  "  Atherton  !  "  "  Ather- 
ton!" "Tar  him!"  "  Feather  him !" 
"  Kill  him !  "  bellowed  the  crowd. 

He  had  been  the  admired  leader  of 
these  men,  veritably  a  petty  god ;  their 
rancor  now  had  the  venom  distilled 
out  of  faith  betrayed.  A  yell  of  rage 
and  hatred  tore  their  throats,  as  they 
saw  him,  standing  there  before  them, 
with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast. 
They  flung  his  own  name  back  at  him 
coupled  with  hideous  epithets  and 
threats.  They  pelted  him  with  their 
noisome  missiles.  An  egg  struck  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  they  shrieked  with 
savage  laughter.  Tom's  pistol  flashed 
in  front.  But  neither  pistols  nor  Rose's 
white  arms  could  have  quelled  that  up- 
roar of  hate ;  what  did  quell  it  was  the 
patient  composure  of  the  hated  man. 
Calmly,  slowly,  he  wiped  his  stained 
cheek  with  his  handkerchief.  There 
was  blood  on  it  now  from  a  gash  made 
by  a  well-aimed  piece  of  glass.  Then 
he  lifted  his  hand  —  and  they  listened. 

"  You  know  very  well,"  said  he  in  his 
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loud,  unmodulated  tones,  "  that  I  could 
have  run  away  from  this.  I  refused  to 
have  the  sheriff  come  out  with  me.  I 
don't  want  protection  from  the  men  of 
Atherton.  I  've  worked  for  the  inter- 
ests of  this  town  ever  since  I  was  twen- 
ty years  old,  —  done  my  best  for  it." 

"  You  've  ruined  it !  "  a  woman's  voice 
screamed,  and  some  boy  threw  a  stone. 
It  must  have  hit  him,  but  he  stood  firm. 

"  Another  stone  and  I  '11  fire ! "  shouted 
Bene". 

"  Never  !  "  called  Atherton.  "  It 's  all 
a  mistake  —  a  mistake ' '  —  He  stopped, 
passed  his  hand  in  a  bewildered  way 
over  his  face;  his  voice  shook.  "I 
know  that  I  appear  to  have  —  to  have 
ruined  "  — 

But  his  strength  was  gone.  Rose  and 
Rene'  caught  him  as  he  swayed  forward. 
They  laid  him  on  his  back :  he  lay  inert 
and  flaccid ;  his  eyes  rolled,  then  they 
closed.  Rose  wailed  that  he  was  dead. 
Rene",  a  planter's  son,  had  a  tincture  of 
medical  knowledge.  "No,"  said  he, 
"  he  is  n't  dead,  but  he  has  had  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy." 

To  me  it  was  marvelous  to  witness 
the  change  in  the  temper  of  the  crowd  ; 
they  stood  silent  and  awestruck.  It  was 
as  if  the  passion  of  man  were  spent  be- 
fore a  vision  of  the  judgment  of  God. 
Most  of  the  people  quietly  turned  their 
backs  and  went  home.  Those  who  re- 
mained were  vehement  in  their  efforts 
to  help.  Ripley  and  the  sheriff  found 
nothing  to  do.  Thus,  very  peacefully, 
we  carried  the  first  mayor  of  Atherton 
over  his  threshold ;  wondering,  some  of 
us,  if  it  were  not  a  merciful  fate  should 
he  never  need  to  cross  it,  living,  again. 
Weeks,  indeed,  did  pass  before  such 
a  thing  seemed  possible ;  then  the  des- 
perately tenacious  vitality  of  the  man's 
physical  powers  gave  his  body  force  to 
crawl  out  of  the  wreckage  of  broken 
heart  and  blunted  brain.  The  doctor 
pronounced  the  patient  out  of  danger. 

Shortly  after  this,  while  Mr.  Atherton 
was  yet  unable  to  transact  any  business, 


Tom  received  a  telegram  summoning  us 
to  his  mother's  death -bed.  We  left 
Atherton,  not  to  see  it  again  for  ten 
years.  For  a  while  we  heard  frequently 
from  our  Western  friends :  that  Rene" 
and  Rose  were  happily  married ;  that  Mr. 
Atherton  could  not  use  his  mind  long  at 
a  time,  but  was  growing  stronger ;  that 
many  farmers  had  lost  their  farms  ;  that 
business  was  dull  and  houses  were  empty ; 
that  the  name  of  the  town  had  been 
changed.  Then  the  war  came,  and  Tom 
volunteered.  Some  letters  must  have 
gone  astray  about  this  time  ;  for  our  let- 
ters addressed  to  Rene'  were  returned 
with  merely  a  curt  official  "  Not  Found," 
on  the  envelope.  We  surmised  that 
Rene'  had  carried  out  his  often-expressed 
intention  of  throwing  in  his  fortunes  with 
his  own  section.  Such  indeed  was  the 
case,  as  we  know,  for  we  have  renewed 
the  old  friendship;  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  the  good  fellow  has  prospered  since 
the  war,  and  his  wife  is  a  happy  matron. 
But  for  years  we  lost  sight  of  them 
entirely.  Five  years  after  the  war,  we 
passed  through  Atherton,  —  Atherton 
nojlonger.  Having  an  hour  to  wait,  we 
drove  to  the  spot  because  of  which  the 
city  was  set  apart  in  our  hearts.  With 
a  strange,  familiar  ache,  in  spite  of  the 
laughing  baby  faces  waiting  for  me  by 
the  Atlantic,  I  looked  at  the  winding 
river  shore  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
hills  above.  Overlook,  with  its  stately 
terraces  and  groves,  was  so  precisely 
the  picture  of  the  years  gone  by  that  a 
wild  notion  came  to  me  that  Atherton 
might  have  retrieved  its  fortunes,  and 
now  was  its  owner  and  the  provincial 
lord  again.  But  there  was  a  forlorn 
change  on  the  other  side  of  vision.  In- 
stead of  the  wide  acres,  shaded  by  fair 
trees  or  neatly  shaven,  with  brilliant  spots 
of  color,  —  all  the  brighter  for  the  white 
flashes  among  the  green,  —  mills  and  fac- 
tories crowded  close  to  a  little  plot  of 
graves.  The  rank  grass  waved  a  yellow- 
gray  mist  of  hay-flowers  over  the  sunken 
mounds  ;  all  the  paths  were  effaced  by 
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a  squalid  greenery  of  dock  and  plantain 
and  jimson  weeds  ;  while  the  cracked 
and  weather-stained  gravestones  leaned 
at  every  angle.  The  hackman,  care- 
lessly flicking  his  boots  with  his  whip, 
at  the  carriage  door,  explained  that  the 
city  had  sold  all  the  vacant  lots  ;  no  one 
had  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  since 
1859. 

We  asked  the  man  if  he  knew  any- 
thing about  Mr.  Atherton.  He  thought 
that  he  had  heard  the  name,  but  was  not 
sure. 

"  '  Are  we  so  soon  forgotten  when  we 
are  gone  ?  '"  quoted  Tom  sadly. 

We  ascertained  that  the  care-taker 
whom  we  trusted  had  not  been  negli- 
gent, and  laid  our  flowers  on  the  little 
mound.  It  was  natural  that  we  should 
linger  a.  moment  before  the  monument 


which  once  had  attracted  every  visitor's 
eyes.  Though  the  suns  and  frosts  had 
dealt  hardly  with  it,  the  sculpture  had 
won  a  touch  of  dignity  out  of  its  mis- 
fortunes :  the  coarse  workmanship,  the 
florid  design,  were  softened  by  the 
lichens  and  climbing  vines ;  and  I  fan- 
cied a  novel  sweetness  in  the  angel's 
smile. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Atherton !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Tom,  do  you  suppose  he  has  been  for- 
tunate again  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Tom  answered  quietly  ;  "1 
think  that  he  has  been  fortunate.  At 
least,  I  am  sure  he  is  content  now." 

His  voice  rather  than  his  words  made 
me  go  to  the  ,  stone  whence  his  hand 
had  brushed  aside  the  mask  of  thistles. 
Then  I  saw  that  he  was  right,  for  we 
were  standing  by  the  first  mayor's  grave. 
Octave  Thanet. 


SOME  ROMANCES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


THE  interest  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Revolution  centres  in  the  North,  that  of 
the  last  half  in  the  South ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  picturesque  group  of  heroes,  —  Put- 
nam, Stark,  and  Ethan  Allen,  orSumter, 
Marion,  and  Pickens.  At  least,  one  who 
began  his  novel-reading  with  the  popu- 
lar favorites  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  will  hardly  approach  the  latter 
group  without  thinking  of  William  Gil- 
more  Simms.  He  has  put  life  and  re- 
ality into  the  events  which  tried  men's 
souls  along  the  Ashley,  Cooper,  and  Sa- 
luda  rivers,  and  those  companion  streams 
whose  names  terminate  so  musically  in 
a  double  e  ;  painting  for  us  with  a  vivid- 
ness which  makes  them  seem  almost  like 
familiar  friends  those  partisan  outcasts 
who  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and  were  destined  to  become 
the  founders  of  a  new  though  some- 
what ragged  order  of  knighthood.  Den- 


izens of  the  Cypress,  always  upon  the 
alert,  fording  the  rivers  and  thread- 
ing the  thickets,  and  dashing  down  in 
unexpected  assault  upon  their  Tory 
enemies  along  the  highways  of  that  de- 
voted section,  they  emerge  from  their 
fastnesses,  to  melt  away  again  like 
shadows  when  their  fell  purpose  is  ac- 
complished, —  to  the  perennial  satisfac- 
tion of  the  reader. 

In  no  other  way  could  we  have  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  wily 
Goose-Creeker,  with  his  almost  super- 
human acuteness  in  the  bush  and  on  the 
road ;  the  Santee  woodsman ;  the  Edisto 
raftsman ;  or  the  boatman  of  the  Con- 
garee.  We  know  that,  in  the  end,  this 
warfare,  with  its  mixture  of  civilized 
skill  and  Indian  cunning,  proved  too 
much  for  the  conventional  tactics  of 
their  British  antagonists  ;  but  nothing 
better  helps  us  to  realize  just  how  this 
result  was  brought  about  than  the  half 
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dozen  novels  beginning  with  The  Parti- 
san and  ending  with  Woodcraft. 

The  first  of  the  double  trilogy,  con- 
taining The  Partisan,  Mellichampe,  and 
Katherine  Walton,  —  I  purposely  omit 
The  Scout,  as  contributing  nothing  to 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  series, 
and  being  distinctly  inferior  both  in 
quality  and  in  interest  to  the  other  six 
—  opens  at  the  tavern  of  Richard  Hum- 
phries, "  Sly  Dick  of  the  Royal  George," 
and  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
seaboard  and  the  region  about  Charles- 
ton and  Old  Dorchester.  The  second 
three,  The  Forayers,  Eutaw,  and  Wood- 
craft, continue  some  of  the  characters  of 
the  first,  and  take  the  xeader  into  the 
interior,  to  the  country  bordering  the 
"  High  Hills  "  and  broken  by  the  Santee 
and  Congaree  rivers.  No  mere  chron- 
icle could  show,  as  do  these  stirring 
stories,  the  intricate  play  of  motives 
which  entered  into  the  life  of  the  peri- 
od ;  the  reaching  out  in  both  directions 
and  balancing  of  chances,  the  covering 
of  retreat  under  the  timid  effort  to  ad- 
vance, which  brought  some  men  into 
doubtful  and  nearly  all  men  into  subtle 
and  obscure  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bors. Patriotism  and  selfishness  were  in 
constant  conflict,  and  every  man  was  felt 
to  be  concealing  more  or  less  of  his  real 
thought  and  feeling  from  even  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him.  It  was  dia- 
mond cut  diamond,  and  the  most  inno- 
cent expressions  of  friendliness  or  alle- 
giance were  scrutinized  with  reference 
to  some  sinister  purpose.  A  whistle  in 
the  woods,  and  the  recognized  loyalist 
sipping  his  Madeira  or  Monongahela  on 
his  piazza,  might  be  off  to  a  meeting 
with  Marion's  men,  who  knew  well 
enough  where  to  find  their  friends  even 
among  the  avowed  servants  of  the  king. 

There  is  a  distinct  gain  in  the  back- 
ground of  reality  against  which  Simms 
was  able  to  project  the  purely  fictitious 
elements  in  his  novels.  His  intimate 
and  loving  knowledge  of  the  region  of 
which  he  wrote,  his  command  of  local 


tradition,  as  well  as  his  perfect  familiar- 
ity with  the  history  of  the  war  in  the 
South,  help  to  create  in  the  reader  a 
sense  of  moving  among  veritable  scenes 
and  people.  These  fortunes  we  are  fol- 
lowing seem  to  belong  to  the  larger  life 
of  the  nation,  and  this  also  helps  us  to 
give  the  author  a  larger  measure  of  our 
confidence  than  happens  ordinarily  with 
brethren  of  his  craft.  He  is  at  no  small 
pains  to  recall  for  our  benefit  that  bril- 
liant circle  of  belles  who  made  the  social 
life  of  Charleston  so  distracting  at  this 
period ;  nor  does  he  forget  in  Katherine 
Walton,  that  bevy  of  beautiful  widows 
who  did  so  much  to  confuse  the  heads 
of  the  royalist  garrison  in  that  gay  capi- 
tal. 

In  fact,  here  is  the  good  old-fashioned 
novel,  with  its  plot,  its  villain,  its  out- 
raged innocence,  its  virtue  triumphing 
over  adverse  circumstance,  and  all.  I 
say  "  good  "  advisedly,  because  its  mer- 
its as  an  at  least  occasional  relief  from 
the  modern  inconclusiveness  under  which 
^re  suffer  seem  to  be  undoubted.  The 
graceful  inanities  of  recent  fiction  have 
certainly  given  an  edge  to  our  relish  for 
a  more  robust  and  varied  characterization 
of  life.  Simms  is  decidedly  a  novelist 
of  action,  especially  the  action  of  men 
who  live  out  of  doors,  and  express  them- 
selves in  off-hand,  unsophisticated  ways. 
No  one  could  enter  with  more  admirable 
readiness  into  the  spirit  of  the  times  he 
is  depicting,  or  more  completely  com- 
mand the  resources  which  it  called  into 
play. 

There  are  many  instances  of  this  in 
the  series  of  novels  under  consideration  : 
such  as  the  ride  of  Major  Singleton  and 
Lance  Frampton  from  The  Oaks,  in  The 
Partisan,  —  an  adventure  well  calculated 
to  show  the  address  and  courage  re- 
quired by  that  peculiar  warfare  ;  or  the 
scene  in  Mellichampe,  where  Bill  Hum- 
phries wakens  Thumbscrew  in  the 
swamp  to  tell  him  that  the  revengeful 
Blonay  is  on  his  track,  together  with 
the  incidents  which  immediately  follow ; 
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or  perhaps  better  yet,  that  wonderfully 
realistic  description  of  a  Southern  thun- 
der-storm, in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  The 
Partisan,  where,  as  Singleton  and  Hum- 
phries are  making  their  way  back  to  the 
encampment  in  the  Cypress,  in  one  of 
the  lurid  after-flashes  of  the  tempest  the 
former  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  deser- 
ter Blonay  on  the  ridge  above  them. 
What  takes  place  later  at  Dame  Bio- 
nay's  hut  in  the  woods  is  a  still  further 
illustration  of  the  author's  dramatic  force 
and  intensity. 

This  wild,  uncanny,  witch-like  woman 
Simms  paints  with  a  vigor  hardly  sur- 
passed by  Scott  himself ;  and  indeed 
there  is  much  in  his  breadth  of  canvas 
and  masterly  grouping  of  figures  and 
details  in  a  landscape  to  remind  one  of 
that  prince  of  novelists.  It  is,  however, 
in  his  portraiture  of  women  that  Simms 
commonly  fails.  As  a  rule,  his  heroines 
are  tame  and  colorless  creations,  with 
very  little  to  lift  them  above  the  con- 
ventional standard  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury novel ;  and  the  reader,  who  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  a  man  in  search  of  the 
distinct  flavor  of  an  open-air  experience, 
justly  feels  at  liberty  to  turn  them  a  deaf 
ear  at  even  their  moment  of  most  ap- 
parent charm.  Simms  errs,  too,  in  a 
frequent  straining  for  effect,  an  over- 
drawing in  the  delineation  of  the  in- 
tenser  emotions,  which  is  due  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  outgrown  literary  fashion 
of  his  day  as  to  any  artistic  defect  in 
the  author.  Melodrama  had  not  yet 
gone  out  of  date,  and  exaggerations 
from  which  the  very  instincts  of  a  mod- 
ern carpet  novelist  would  protect  him 
were  as  unconscious  with  Simms  as  they 
were  inevitable.  Haste  in  composition, 
a  limitation  which  he  frankly  confesses 
in  his  prefaces,  had  also  much  to  do 
with  this,  although  it  came  still  more 
from  the  literary  conditions  of  his  times. 
Even  Cooper  does  not  escape  the  same 
criticism,  and  often  offends  more  griev- 
ously in  this  direction. 

Katherine  Walton  is  a  notable  excep- 


tion among  the  women  whom  Simms 
has  painted,  a  character  moulded  upon  a 
truly  admirable  pattern  and  consistent- 
ly carried  out.  In  spite  of  her  some- 
what statuesque  proportions,  there  is  an 
engaging  quality,  a  thorough  womanli- 
ness about  her,  which  holds  her  as  a 
gracious  personality  in  the  reader's  re- 
gard throughout  the  two  romances  in 
which  she  figures.  This  is  all  the  more 
enjoyable  because,  embodying  as  she 
does  the  best  motives  and  feelings  of 
the  times,  she  seems  to  affect  us  as  in 
some  sort  a  representative  of  what  is 
most  distinctively  American. 

Although  the  earnestness  and  sincer- 
ity of  Simms's  work  appear  in  the  pa- 
triotic emotions  which  he  loved  to  bring 
into  play,  it  was  also  incidental  to  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  that  there 
should  be  more  of  the  unpleasant  side 
of  human  nature  in  it  than  is  altogether 
consistent  with  later  taste.  Even  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  there  were  those 
to  insist  that  crime  and  the  shedding  of 
blood  disfigured  his  pages.  The  nature 
of  the  case  made  this  more  or  less  in- 
evitable ;  nor  were  craft,  confession,  and 
revenge  the  worn-out  subterfuges  of  the 
artist  they  have  since  become.  And  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  no  writer  gains 
more  by  a  judicious  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  his  readers  than  he ;  and  in 
general,  while  it  is  always  safe  to  follow 
him  when  he  is  out  of  doors,  his  step  is 
never  quite  assured  when  he  crosses  the 
threshold  and  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
subtler  relations  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  more  artificial  atmosphere  which 
they  create  and  require.  His  sphere 
is  the  manipulation  of  a  plot  in  those 
large,  active  conditions  from  which  wo- 
men are  generally  excluded.  He  is  real- 
ly inspired  by  what  is  vigorous  in  move- 
ment and  poetic  in  scenery,  and  when 
he  is  on  his  own  ground  no  one  has 
better  command  of  the  arts  of  the  prac- 
ticed story-teller  than  he.  Perhaps  no 
one  phrase  could  more  aptly  describe 
his  characteristic  as  a  man  and  writer 
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than  that  which  his  favorite  Lieutenant 
Porgy  selected  for  his  own  epitaph. 
Replying  to  his  companion's  remark 
that  he  would  have  his  joke  though  he 
died  for  it,  Porgy  declared,  "To  be 
sure,  old  fellow,  and  why  not?  God 
help  me  when  I  cease  to  laugh.  When 
that  day  comes,  Humphries,  look  for  an 
aching  shoulder.  I  'm  no  trifle  to  carry, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted,  Bill,  for  old 
acquaintance'  sake,  you  '11  lend  a  hand 
to  lift  a  leg  and  thigh  of  one  who  was 
once  your  friend.  See  me  well  buried, 
my  boy  ;  and  if  you  have  time  to  write 
a  line  or  raise  a  head-board,  you  may 
congratulate  Death  on  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  who  was  remarkably 
intimate  with  Life." 

Despite  occasional  blemishes,  Simms's 
pages  throb  with  life.  They  are  full  of 
human  feeling  and  the  flesh-and-blood 
likeness  of  things  as  we  know  them.  A 
certain  homely  heartiness,  by  no  means 
easy  of  creation,  is  the  natural  outcome^ 
of  this  genius  of  his  for  life.  The  blare 
of  bugles  sounds  through  his  books ;  and 
the  stir  of  men  in  motion  —  men,  too,  in 
dead  earnest  and  with  mighty  issues  at 
stake  —  carries  the  reader  along  with  ti 
sense  of  being  himself  very  much  alive. 
Once  created  in  his  imagination,  Simms's 
grasp  of  a  personality  is  unerringly  firm, 
especially  if  it  be  that  of  a  man  of 
strong  native  qualities  for  good  or  bad ; 
and  no  one  need  suffer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  friend  or  foe  to  whom 
he  has  been  properly  introduced  by  the 
author.  From  a  historical  point  of  view, 
also,  one  can  avail  himself  in  Simms 
of  a  painter  of  unsurpassed  opportunity 
and  most  painstaking  research.  These 
novels  contain  essential  reference  to  the 
careers  of  Marion,  Moultrie,  Sumter, 
and  Pickens,  while  nowhere  else  can  be 
found  more  vivid  portraitures  of  Gover- 
nor Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  Baron 
De  Kalb,  and  General  Gates  on  the  side 
of  the  Colonies,  or  of  Tarleton,  Balfour, 
and  Rawdon  on  that  of  the  Crown. 
Marion,  in  particular,  fairly  lives  in  the 


pages  of  Simms  ;  and  so  completely  ac- 
quainted do  we  become  with  his  slight- 
est mental  and  personal  peculiarities  as 
to  acquire  almost  the  feeling  of  knowing 
the  man  in  veritable  presence.  Above 
all  does  he  communicate  his  own  love 
and  reverence  for  the  partisan  leader  in 
such  a  way  as  to  touch  our  imagination 
and  rouse  our  sympathetic  regard. 

By  way  of  illustration,  as  well  as  to 
show  what  were  the  distinctive  elements 
of  his  power  as  a  local  painter,  let  us 
penetrate  the  Cypress  with  one  of  his 
heroes,  and  after  hours  of  hard  riding 
through  thicket  and  morass,  perhaps 
splashed  with  water  and  torn  by  the 
undergrowth,  we  shall  find  ourselves  ad- 
mitted to  the  famous  camp  of  Marion. 
From  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the 
swamp,  scouts  and  sentries  have  been 
safely  passed  at  intervals  along  the  way, 
the  guide  elected  of  our  fancy  answer- 
ing sundry  hootings  of  owls  and  familiar 
whistlings  with  satisfactory  repetitions 
of  the  same.  "  Owls  abroad  ?  "  has  been 
the  challenge  of  some  coon-skin-covered 
head  thrust  out  at  us  from  the  bushes, 
to  which  the  responsive  "  Owls  at  home ! " 
has  been  promptly  given.  And  when,  on 
nearer  approach,  the  demand  is  made 
in  still  more  emphatic  phrase,  "  What 
owl  hoots  ?  "  the  due  and  proper  answer 
has  been  forthcoming ;  until  at  last,  on 
the  edge  of  a  mighty  tuft  or  hillock, 
formed  like  an  island  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding ooze,  as  if  for  some  such  patri- 
otic purpose,  and  called  in  local  speech 
a  bay,  we  are  permitted  to  dismount. 

At  once  we  become  conscious  of  a 
little  world  out  here  in  the  woods  by 
itself.  In  a  hollow,  the  better  to  hide 
the  flames,  the  party  has  built  its  fires ; 
about  which,  in  varying  degrees  of  ac- 
tivity or  repose,  are  grouped  the  hunted 
followers  of  the  "  Swamp  Fox."  Here 
a  trooper  is  mending  his  bridle  beneath 
a  gigantic  oak,  or  ash,  or  hickory,  while 
a  little  farther  away  another  of  less 
strenuous  make-up  is  stretched  at  length, 
with  feet  to  the  fire,  and  half-closed 
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eyes  peering  dreamily  up  through  the 
branches  into  the  starlit  sky.  Yonder,  a 
knot  of  younger  men  are  busy  fashion- 
ing arrows  from  a  great  pile  of  canes  or 
reeds  such  as  abound  in  the  lowlands  of 
this  region,  while  a  basket  stands  near 
by  crowded  with  feathers  of  the  eagle, 
crane,  hawk,  and  common  turkey,  to  be 
fitted  to  the  shafts  when  ready,  and  a 
collection  of  nails  and  sharpened  bits  of 
wire  with  which  to  tip  them.  In  the 
hollow  trunk  of  some  neighboring  tree, 
white-oak  or  ash  bows  and  sheaves  of 
these  arrows  will  be  stored  against  the 
possible  failure  to  capture  more  of  King 
George's  baggage  -  wagons  laden  with 
British  arms  and  ammunition.  Still  oth- 
ers of  the  camp,  bent  upon  play  rather 
than  work  or  sleep,  are  absorbed  in  a 
game  of  "old  sledge,"  or  a  pitch  at 
quoits  or  coppers,  while  one  solitary 
individual  is  grooming  his  horse  upon 
the  outer  edge  of  the  swamp.  The  trees 
are  a  veritable  depository  for  bridles, 
blankets,  coats,  and  cloaks,  and  a  dozen 
saddles  lie  scattered  at  their  feet. 

Here  in  his  element  is  the  typical 
ranger,  or  forester,  of  the  period,  with 
his  scanty  though  picturesque  costume, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Indian  un- 
dress and  military  uniform,  with  his 
nonchalance,  his  drawl,  and  his  almost 
uncanny  cleverness  in  woodcraft,  or  the 
fence  which  is  capable  of  deluding  an 
enemy  into  the  feeling  that  he  is  a 
friend.  Even  the  names  by  which  he 
is  familiarly  known  among  his  fellows 
bespeak  the  haunts  and  habits  to  which 
his  peculiar  warfare  has  driven  him ; 
for,  in  the  frank  and  unconventional 
phrase  of  the  camp,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  meet  Hard-Riding  Dick,  Dusky  Sam, 
Clip-the-Can,  Prickly  Ash,  and  Black 
Fox.  Here,  too,  we  shall  find  those 
who  are  destined  to  become  still  better 
known  to  us,  —  Porgy,  with  his  sable 
attendant  Tom,  Lance  Frampton,  Bill 
Humphries,  and  Jim  Ballou  :  "a  merry 
crew,  cool,  careless,  good-natured,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  gypsy  en- 


campment. Their  costume,  weapons,  and 
occupations ;  the  wild  and  not  ungrace- 
ful ease  with  which  they  throw  their 
huge  frames  about  the  fire ;  the  fire, 
with  its  great  drowsy  smokes  slowly 
ascending,  and  with  capricious  jets  of 
wind  sweeping  it  to  and  fro  among  the 
circle;  and  the  silent  dogs,  three  in 
number,  grouped  at  the  feet  of  their 
masters,  their  great  bright  eyes  wist- 
fully turned  upward  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  the  fragment,  —  all  contrib- 
uted to  a  picture  as  unique  as  any  one 
might  have  seen  once  in  merry  old 
England,  or,  to  this  day,  among  the 
Zincali  of  Iberia." 

One  group  in  particular,  gathered 
about  the  carcass  of  a  fine  buck  recent- 
ly brought  in  from  the  chase,  is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  Over  the  slain  animal 
stands  the  portly  person  of  Lieutenant 
Porgy,  bare  of  arms  to  the  elbow,  and 
flourishing  a  monstrous  coiuteau  de  chasse, 
The  nimble  motions  of  so  weighty  a 
man  become  very  diverting  to  a  looker- 
on,  as  does  his  philosophy  to  the  lis- 
tener; and  after  watching  him  for  a 
while,  we  are  prepared  to  share  in  the 
emphasis  of  the  author's  exclamation : 
"  How  he  measured  the  brisket !  How 
he  felt  for  the  fat !  *  With  what  an  air 
of  satisfaction  he  heaved  up  the  huge 
haunches  of  the  beast !  And  how  hia 
little  gray  eyes  twinkled  through  the 
voluminous  and  rosy  masses  of  his  own 
great  cheeks !  " 

"  I  can  live  in  almost  any  situation  in 
which  a  man  can  live  at  all,"  declares 
this  woodland  epicurean  a  little  later 
on,  as  he  takes  another  smoking  morsel 
from  the  hissing  coals,  "  and  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  feminine  luxuries  of  city  life 
in  lieu  of  a  better ;  but  there  is  no  meat 
like  this,  fresh  from  the  coals,  the  owner 
of  which  hugged  it  to  his  living  heart 
three  hours  ago.  One  feels  free  in  the 
open  air;  and  at  midnight,  under  the 
trees,  a  venison  steak  is  something  more 
than  meat.  It  is  food  for  the  thought. 
It  provokes  philosophy." 
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The  reader  of  these  romances  very 
soon  comes  to  love  Porgy,  and  to  look 
to  him  for  the  creation  of  a  good  many 
pleasant  surprises.  Indeed,  for  a  fleshy 
man,  "  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a 
man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw," 
like  Shakespeare's  fat  knight  of  East- 
cheap,  whom  in  so  many  harmless  re- 
spects he  resembles,  his  quickness  of 
mind  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  agil- 
ity of  body.  He  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  seriousness  of  some  bit  of  worldly 
wisdom,  or  the  humor  of  half-satirical 
sally  or  ponderous  practical  joke.  Por- 
gy loves  to  play  the  gourmand,  but  we 
speedily  learn  to  see  through  his  assump- 
tion of  a  part  suggested  by  his  size  of 
person  rather  than  his  size  of  appetite. 
In  truth,  he  is  but  an  indifferent  eater  as 
to  quantity,  but  makes  up  for  it  by  the 
strenuousness  of  his  demand  as  to  qual- 
ity. And  when  he  boasts  himself  upon 
the  distinction  of  having  the  best  cox»k 
in  the  army,  in  the  person  of  his  colored 
man  Tom,  it  is  quite  as  much  with  a 
view  to  hospitality  as  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  private  indulgence.  Nor  do  his 
gustatory  propensities  ever  lead  him  to 
forget  his  higher  function  as  a  reformer 
of  dietetics  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
for  long  before  the*  others  at  his  mess 
have  finished  eating,  he  is  looking  about 
him  in  the  pleased  fancy  that  he  is  ele- 
vating the  taste  of  his  fellows  in  what 
he  loves  to  consider  the  most  important 
act  of  life.  Thought  and  feeding  go 
closely  together,  in  his  estimate ;  and 
perhaps  no  reader  of  the  gentler  sex  can 
quite  afford  to  ignore  his  summing  up 
of  what  goes  to  the  making  of  a  good 
wife,  "  one  who  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween hash  and  haggis,  and  can  convert 
a  terrapin  into  a  turtle  by  sheer  dexter- 
ity in  shaking  the  spice-box."  There 
may  still  be  bachelors  to  echo  his  some- 
what despairing  conclusion,  "  I  feel  that 
I  could  be  happy  with  such  a  woman." 
Nor  could  anything  well  be  more  novel 
and  convincing  than  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  widows  as  wives,  especially  in 


cases  where  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
husband's  tastes  has  made  one  feel  sure 
of  their  proper  education. 

Altogether,  Porgy  is  perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  the  gourmet,  the  intellec- 
tual feeder,  in  our  literature  :  a  man,  as 
he  himself  puts  it,  "  refined  in  soups  and 
sublime  in  sauces ;  "  whose  abdomen  and 
brains,  we  are  told,  seemed  to  work  to- 
gether, and  who  "  thought  of  eating  per- 
petually, and  while  he  ate  still  thought." 
"  I  perceive,"  remarks  one  of  his  com- 
panions, "  that  you  are  always  senti- 
mental after  supper,  lieutenant."  "  And 
properly  so,"  is  the  reply.  "  The  beast 
is  then  pacified.  Then  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  animal  and  the  god. 
Thought  is  then  supreme,  and  summons 
all  the  nobler  energies  to  her  commu- 
nion." And  again,  as  he  finishes  his 
repast :  "  So  much  of  life  is  secure.  I 
am  satisfied,  —  I  have  lived  to-day,  and 
nothing  can  deprive  me  of  the  22d  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty,  enjoyed 
in  the  Cypress  Swamp.  The  day  is  com- 
pleted :  it  should  always  close  with  the 
dinner  hour.  It  is  then  secure,  —  we 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it :  it  is  recorded 
in  the  history  of  hopes  realized  and  of 
feelings  properly  felt." 

Patriot  and  epicurean  at  the  same 
time,  Porgy  can  serve  his  country  even 
while  occasionally  grumbling  at  the  scan- 
tiness of  fare  with  which  in  turn  she 
often  served  her  defenders.  But  so  ad- 
mirable a  philosopher  is  he  that  he  suf- 
fers neither  protest  nor  anticipation  to 
disturb  his  equanimity.  "  Never  do  you 
hurry,"  runs  his  tutoring  of  the  impa- 
tient Lance  Frampton,  as  they  once 
neared  the  home  of  the  latter's  sweet- 
heart, "  even  if  it  be  on  the  road  to  hap- 
piness. No  man  enjoys  life  who  gallops 
through  it.  Take  it  slowly  ;  stop  fre- 
quently by  the  way,  and  look  about  you. 
He  who  goes  ahead  ever,  passes  a  trea- 
sure on  both  sides  which  he  never  finds 
coming  back.  .  .  .  Many  a  man,  through 
sheer  impatience,  has  swam  for  the 
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shore,  and  sunk  just  when  it  rose  in 
sight.  Had  the  fool  turned  on  his  back 
and  floated  for  an  hour,  the  whole  jour- 
ney would  have  been  safe  and  easy.  If 
you  please,  Master  Lance,  we  '11  turn 
upon  our  backs  for  an  hour.  I  have  an 
appetite  just  now.  If  I  fail  to  satisfy  it, 
I  lose  it  till  to-morrow,  and  the  loss  is 
irretrievable.  There  is  some  jerked 
beef  in  your  wallet,  I  think,  and  a  few 
biscuit.  We  will  turn  up  this  branch, 
the  water  of  which  is  cool  and  clear, 
put  ourselves  in  a  close,  quiet  place 
in  the  woods,  and  pacify  the  domestic 
tiger." 

But  one  must  have  an  all-round  know- 
ledge of  Porgy  really  to  appreciate  him ; 
and  although  a  volume  might  be  made 
of  his  pithy  sayings,  his  apt  criticisms  of 
life,  his  playful  thrusts  at  sentiment  and 
by  no  means  serious  appeals  to  the  "  in- 
ner man,"  it  would  necessarily  fail  to  do 
justice  to  his  character  as  a  whole.  Per- 
haps the  chief  source  of  its  charm  lies 
in  the  fact  of  his  being  such  an  amiable 
compound  of  contradictory  qualities.  A 
moralist  as  well  as  man  of  humor,  his 
convivial  tendencies  are  often  only  the 
cover  for  a  disposition  to  take  life  more 
seriously  than  he  cares  to  do  ;  while  his 
bodily  habit  and  capacity  for  sensuous 
enjoyment  do  not  unfit  him  for  nature's 
simplicity  and  the  hardships  of  a  troop- 
er's existence.  Truculent,  yet  good-hu- 
mored, he  has  that  large  tolerance  which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  favored  in 
flesh ;  and  so  he  remains  the  friend  even 
of  those  whom  his  logic  confounds.  A 
wag  and  an  unsparing  joker,  no  one 
sacrificed  more  personal  comfort  than 
he  —  for  few  had  so  much  of  possible 
comfort  to  sacrifice  —  for  the  sake  of 
country  or  companions.  Listen  to  him 
as  he  placidly  discourses  in  the  shadow 
of  the  swamp  thickets,  his  great  body 
at  rest,  but  his  small  eyes  twinkling 
upon  the  scene  with  a  gaze  that  omits 
nothing ;  and  after  the  labors  and  ex- 
citements of  such  a  day  as  he  has  par- 
ticipated in,  you  will  declare  with  him, 


"  Ah,  this  is  life !  "  although  perhaps 
the  full  gusto  of  the  original  exclama- 
tion might  be  lost  in  the  feebler  respon- 
siveness of  our  generation.  With  his 
figure,  "  made  for  state  occasions  and 
great  ceremonials  only,"  "  his  great 
beard,  long  and  well  sprinkled  with 
gray,  his  expanse  of  abdominal  terri- 
tory well  belted  with  leather  and  girthed 
with  crimson  sash,"  Porgy  lives  for 
us  with  a  sort  of  Falstaman  grotesque- 
ness,  a  big,  unwieldy  playfulness  of  tem- 
per which  is  not  without  its  other  side 
of  agile  resource.  Indeed,  we  shall  have 
to  go  far  in  fiction  to  find  a  character 
more  original  and  unique  ;  and  one  can 
easily  credit  the  statement  of  the  author 
that  he  is  a  portraiture  from  real  life. 

Not  to  go  too  far  for  a  specimen  of 
those  amusing  situations  in  which  from 
time  to  time  throughout  this  series  of 
novels  Porgy  discovers  himself  to  our  ac- 
quaintance, take  the  account  of  his  hunt 
for  terrapin,  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of 
The  Partisan.  Some  of  us  may  be  as 
ignorant  as  was  the  Goose-Creeker,  John 
Davis,  who  witnessed  the  feat,  of  the 
succulent  qualities  of  alligator  terrapin 
when  reduced  to  the  form  of  stew.  Nor 
could  we  be  expected  to  know  better  than 
he  that  the  true  manner  of  stalking 
the  game  is  to  find  him  asleep  in  the 
starlight  upon  some  log  hung  across  a 
lagoon,  and  then  to  draw  near  on  all 
fours,  imitating  as  best  one  may  the 
grunts  of  his  swamp  neighbor,  the  hog. 
To  have  seen  the  ponderous  lieutenant 
"  cooning  the  log  "  with  a  skill  and  pa- 
tience worthy  of  self-abnegation  in  a 
higher  cause  than  that  of  soups  would 
be  an  enjoyment  second  only  to  that 
produced  by  the  author's  description. 
The  philosophy  with  which  he  fortifies 
himself  against  his  own  reflections,  in 
this  descent  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
level  of  the  swine,  is  inimitable.  Truly, 
the  "  pleasures  of  a  dinner  are  not  to  be 
lost  for  a  grunt ; "  and  it  only  needed 
Porgy's  idealization  of  that  important 
ceremonial  to  inspire  him  with  "  as 
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good  a  grunt  as  ever  echoed  in  West- 
phalian  forests." 

But  Porgy's  mission  to  a  dull  and  un- 
observant world  does  not  end  with  the 
mysteries  of  mock-turtle  soup  and  ter- 
rapin pie.  What  a  flavor  does  it  leave 
in  the  mouth  just  to  read  of  that  sylvan 
feast  which  our  partisan  epicure  spread 
for  the  captains,  in  the  concluding  pages 
of  The  Forayers.  In  a  recent  brush  with 
the  enemy,  Porgy  had  managed  to  se- 
cure some  delicacies  intended  for  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Tory  officers,  and  he  further 
proposes  a  raid  upon  the  unoffending 
denizens  of  Caw  Caw  Swamp,  —  "  green 
jackets  of  the  pond,"  our  author  calls 
them.  Blissfully  ignorant  of  what  they 
may  be  eating,  the  guests  are  to  be  initi- 
ated into  the  merit  of  frog  as  an  article 
of  diet,  and  the  result  fully  justifies  the 
happy  anticipations  of  the  host.  Soup, 
ball,  and  steak,  —  his  skill  in  woodland 
catering  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  but 
something  like  consternation  follows  the 
announcement  of  the  secret,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  have  actually  par- 
taken of  a  morsel  hitherto  tabooed  by 
their  uncultured  tastes. 

And  what  a  company  it  was !  —  consist- 
ing of  the  then  puissant  Rhode  Islander, 
General  Greene,  majestic  alike  in  person 
and  professional  dignity ;  noble  Gover- 
nor Rutledge,  the  veritable  father  of  the 
people  who  had  chosen  him  to  guide 
their  troubled  fortunes  ;  the  Swamp  Fox 
himself,  that  famous  guerrilla  of  Caro- 
lina, with  his  modest  person  and  demean- 
or, even  while  he  remained  the  sleepless 
master  of  every  situation ;  the  Game 
Cock,  Sumter,  with  his  dash  and  his  sen- 
sitive pride,  —  the  one  impelling  him 
against  the  enemy,  the  other  sometimes 
driving  him  against  his  friends  ;  togeth- 
er with  William  Washington,  the  nephew 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  Lee  and 
Horry  and  the  rest. 

One  feels  glad,  also,  that  the  poet  was 
not  left  out,  Geordie  Dennison,  the  par- 
tisan troubadour,  whom  his  companions- 
in-anns  were  so  fond  of  heralding  as 


the  Homer  of  a  new  epic.  Porgy  and 
Dennison  go  well  together,  as  ought 
always  to  be  the  case  with  philosopher 
and  poet ;  and  when  the  latter  brews  a 
Jamaica  punch,  his  friend  and  admirer 
declares,  smacking  his  lips  with  unctuous 
commendation,  "  The  proportions  are 
good :  the  acid  has  yielded  to  the  em- 
brace of  the  sugar  with  the  recognition 
of  a  perfect  faith,  and  both  succumb  to 
the  spirit  as  with  the  recognition  of  a 
perfect  deity.  Next  to  poetry,  Geordie, 
you  are  an  adept  at  punch."  Per- 
haps we  cannot  do  better  than  to  tran- 
scribe hi  part  one  of  his  ringing  martial 
lyrics :  — 

"  We  follow  where  the  Swamp  Fox  guides, 

His  friends  and  merry  men  are  we ; 
And  when  the  troop  of  Tarleton  rides, 

We  burrow  in  the  cypress-tree. 
The  turfy  hammock  is  our  bed, 

Our  home  is  in  the  red-deer's  den, 
Our  roof,  the  tree-top  overhead, 

For  we  are  wild  and  hunted  men. 

"  Free  bridle  bit,  good  gallant  steed, 

That  will  not  ask  a  kind  caress, 
To  swim  the  Santee  at  our  need, 

When  on  our  heels  the  f  oemen  press  — 
The  true  heart  and  the  ready  hand, 

The  spirit,  stubborn  to  be  free  — 
The  twisted  bore,  the  smiting  brand  — 

And  we  are  Marion's  men,  you  see. 

"  Now  light  the  fire,  and  cook  the  meal  — 

The  last,  perhaps,  that  we  shall  taste. 
I  hear  the  Swamp  Fox  round  us  steal, 

And  that 's  a  sign  we  move  in  haste. 
He  whistles  to  the  scouts,  and  hark ! 

You  hear  his  order  calm  and  low  — 
Come,  wave  your  torch  across  the  dark, 

And  let  us  see  the  boys  that  go. 

"  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  lie  at  ease  ; 

The  scouts  are  gone,  and  on  the  brush 
I  see  the  colonel  bend  his  knees, 

To  take  his  slumbers  too  —  but  hush  ! 
He  's  praying,  comrades  :   't  is  not  strange  ; 

The  man  that 's  fighting  day  by  day 
May  well,  when  night  comes,  take  a  change, 

And  down  upon  his  knees  to  pray. 

' '  Now  pile  the  brush  and  roll  the  log  : 
Hard  pillow,  but  a  soldier's  head, 
That 's  half  the  time  in  brake  and  bog, 
Must  never  think  of  softer  bed. 
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The  owl  is  hooting  to  the  night, 
The  cooter  crawling  o'er  the  bank, 

And  in  that  pond  the  plashing  light 
Tells  where  the  alligator  sank. 

"  What  —  't  is  the  signal !  start  so  soon, 

And  through  the  Santee  swamp  so  deep, 
Without  the  aid  of  friendly  moon, 

And  we,  Heaven  help  us,  half  asleep  ! 
But  courage,  comrades !     Marion  leads, 

The  Swamp  Fox  takes  us  out  to-night ; 
So  clear  your  swords  and  spur  your  steeds, 

There 's  goodly  chance,  I  think,  of  fight." 

There  must  have  been  something  in 
the  nature  of  Simms  akin  to  that  genius 
for  woodcraft,  horsemanship,  and  Indian 
cunning  which  he  was  able  to  work  so 
successfully  into  the  character  of  his  fa- 
vorite woodsmen,  —  men  whom  he  de- 
lighted in  quite  as  much  for  the  simple, 
unaffected  manliness  which  went  with 
these  accomplishments.  Next  to  a  phi- 
losopher disguised  as  a  bon  vivant,  he 
loves  a  scout;  Jack  Witherspoon,  or 
Thumbscrew,  as  his  friends  preferred  to 
call  him,  is  the  real  hero  of  Melli- 
champe,  and  not  the  "  Airnest "  for 
whom  he  so  willingly  dies  at  its  close. 
A  more  genuinely  affecting  and  dra- 
matic scene  can  hardly  be  found  than 
that  in  which  the  faithful  woodsman 
faces  his  end  with  only  patriotic  feelings 
in  his  heart :  — 

"  '  That 's  the  gineral — the  old  «  fox,"  ' 
he  murmured  as  the  approaching  Marion 
spoke  to  the  negro  at  his  head. 

"  '  Stand  out  of  the  moonlight,  nigger 
—  I  wants  to  see  the  gineral.' 

" '  I  am  here,  Thumbscrew,'  said 
Marion,  kneeling  down  beside  him. 
'  How  is  it  with  you,  my  friend  ?  ' 

" '  Bad  enough,  gineral.  You  '11  have 
to  put  me  in  the  odd  leaf  of  the  orderly's 
book.  I  've  got  my  certificate.' 

"  '  I  hope  not,  Thumby.  We  must  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you.  We  can't 
spare  any  of  our  man,'  said  Marion, 
encouragingly.  The  dying  man  smiled 
feebly  as  he  spoke  again  :  — 

"  '  I  know  you  can't,  and  that  makes 
me  more  sorry.  But  you  know  me, 


gineral.     Was  n't  I   a  Whig  from  the 
first  ? ' 

"  '  I  believe  it  —  I  know  it.  You  have 
done  your  duty  always.' 

"  '  Put  that  down  in  the  orderly  book 
—  I  was  a  Whig  from  the  first.' 

"  '  I  will,'  said  Marion. 

"  '  And  after  that,  put  down  agen  — 
he  was  a  Whig  to  the  last.' 

"  '  I  will.' 

"  '  Put  down  —  he  never  believed  in 
the  Tories,  and '  —  (here  he  paused, 
chokingly,  from  a  fit  of  coughing)  '  and 
he  always  made  them  believe  in  him.' 

"  '  You  have  done  nobly  in  the  good 
cause,  John  Witherspoon,'  said  the  gen- 
eral, while  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  '  and  you  may  well  believe  that 
Francis  Marion,  who  honors  you,  will 
protect  your  memory.  Here  is  my 
hand.' 

"  The  woodsman  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

" '  Airnest '  — 

"  The  youth  bent  over  him.  .  .  . 

"  '  Au-nest ! '  he  exclaimed  once  more, 
and  then  his  grasp  relaxed.  He  lay 
cold  and  lifeless." 

It  is  Bannister,  or  "  Supple  Jack," 
who  saves  for  us  The  Scout.  He,  at 
least,  is  always  interesting  in  the  book. 
One  almost  seems  to  hear  the  whistle  of 
his  old  boat-horn  tune,  "  the  long  wailing 
note  such  as  soothes  the  heart  with  sweet 
melancholy,  untwisted  from  the  core  of 
the  long,  rude  wooden  bugle  of  the  Con- 
garee  boatman,"  as  he  winds  his  way 
up  and  down  the  waters  of  that  rapid 
stream.  In  The  Forayers,  Jim  Ballou 
divides  the  interest  with  its  military 
hero  ;  and  even  black  'Bram,  whose  fat 
sides  sometimes  tempt  him  by  too  loud 
breathing  to  expose  the  trail  he  is  on, 
comes  in  for  a  high  place  among  his 
wily  brethren.  These  are  the  kind  of 
men  who  have  served  their  time  and 
taken  all  the  six  degrees  necessary  to  a 
scout's  full  education,  "  foxing,  snaking, 
moling,  cooning,  possuming,  and,  if  need 
be,  wolfing ; "  who,  riding  at  a  canter 
through  the  woods,  will  stop  their  horse 
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and  show  you  the  track  of  deer  or  tur- 
key among  the  leaves,  and  tell  you  just 
how  many  hours  have  elapsed  since  the 
creature  who  made  it  went  that  way. 
So  familiar  do  they  become  to  us  that 
we  feel  acquainted  with  even  their  be- 
longings ;  we  know  Mossfoot  and  But- 
ton whom  they  ride  to  battle,  and  Polly 
Longlips,  the  rifle  which  the  Scout  apos- 
trophizes in  terms  reserved  by  other 
men  for  their  sweethearts.  "  '  Yes,  yes 
—  Polly  Longlips  was  always  a  famous 
talker,'  murmured  the  landlord  flatter- 
ingly, and  moving  to  take  in  his  hand 
the  object  of  his  eulogium.  But  Supple 
Jack  evidently  recoiled  at  so  doubtful  a 
liberty  in  such  dangerous  times,  and 
drew  the  instrument  more  completely 
within  the  control  of  his  own  arm. 

"  '  She  's  a  good  critter,  Muggs,  but  is 
sort  o'  bashful  among  strangers;  and 
when  she  puts  up  her  mouth,  it  ain't  to 
be  kissed  or  to  kiss,  I  tell  you.  She  's 
not  like  other  gals  in  that  pertic'lar. 
Now,  don't  think  I  mistrust  you,  Muggs, 
for  't  would  be  mighty  timorsome  was  I 
to  be  afeared  of  anything  you  could  do 
with  a  rifle  like  her,  having  but  one  arm 
to  go  upon.  It 's  only  a  jealous  way  I 
have,  that  makes  me  like  to  keep  my 
Polly  out  of  the  arms  of  any  other  man. 
It 's  nateral  enough,  you  know,  to  a  per- 
son that  loves  his  gal.'  " 

It  is  of  such  simple,  out-of-the-way 
materials  as  this  that  Simms  has  con- 
structed the  series  of  novels  which  so 
vividly  help  us  to  realize  the  cost  of 
our  liberties.  To  freshly  commend  their 
charm  is  not  to  overlook  their  crudities, 
nor  is  it  unduly  to  apologize  for  them. 
The  kind  of  impression  which  he  pro- 
duces is  sufficiently  rare  to  include  a 
good  deal  of  incidental  tolerance  ;  and 
he  who  has  once  come  to  know  the 
straightforward,  manly  qualities  of  his 


art  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  too 
much  disturbed  by  its  frequent  want  of 
proportion  and  finish. 

Of  Simms  himself  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  more  than  we  do.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  born  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1806  ;  that  he  attempt- 
ed several  roles  besides  that  of  author, 
and  in  authorship  itself  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  less  than  half  a  dozen 
distinct  fields  of  writing.  A  lawyer, 
journalist,  politician,  and  planter,  he  yet 
found  time  to  write  nearly  sixty  volumes, 
the  best  of  which  have  been  republished 
many  times,  and  are  still  being  freshly 
issued  in  our  own  day.  Several  have 
been  translated  into  the  French  and 
German.  These  include  fifteen  volumes 
of  more  or  less  respectable  verse  ;  a  his- 
tory and  geography  of  his  native  State ; 
biographies  of  Marion,  Captain  John 
Smith,  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  Nathanael 
Greene ;  together  with  lectures,  pam- 
phlets, and  a  considerable  amount  of 
Shakespearean  criticism  and  general 
literary  work.  The  three  series  of  ro- 
mances —  Border,  Colonial,  and  Revolu- 
tionary —  embody  a  picture  in  orderly 
sequence  of  American  life  up  to  the  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
with  the  careers  of  most  of  the  heroes 
who  have  made  themselves  famous  dur- 
ing that  time  upon  Southern  soil.  It  is 
principally  by  the  last  series,  however, 
that  Simms  will  in  future  be  known,  not 
only  because  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  call  attention  to  his  work,  but  also 
because  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  dis- 
play his  best  powers.  For  it  is  the 
honorable  distinction  of  both  the  man 
and  the  writer  that  he  identified  himself 
with  the  annals  and  spirit  of  American 
life  at  its  most  critical  period,  and  thus 
became  in  a  graphic  and  delightful  way 
an  exponent  of  its  history. 

Edward  F.  Hayivard. 
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ALLSTON  AND  HIS  UNFINISHED  PICTURE. 


PASSAGES   FROM   THE   JOURNALS   OF   R.    H.    DANA. 


[WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  married 
(1830)  a  sister  of  the  elder  Dana ;  his 
first  wife,  Ann  Channing,  a  sister  of 
William  Ellery  Channing,  having  died 
in  London  in  1815.  Connected  with 
him  by  both  marriages,  the  family  re- 
lations between  him  and  the  Danas  were 
naturally  close,  and  the  younger  Richard 
often  visited  the  artist's  studio.  After 
one  of  these  visits,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1843,  he  thus  recorded  his  impres- 
sions :  — ] 

Mr.  Allston  had  been  reading  the 
Quarterly's  review  of  Dickens'  Ameri- 
can Notes,  and  the  Aberdeen  Corre- 
spondence. He  is  less  of  a  Republican 
than  ever,  and  says  that  if  things  go 
on  as  they  promise  now,  "  in  eighty 
years  there  will  not  be  a  gentleman  left 
in  the  country."  He  says  that  the  man- 
ners of  gentility,  its  courtesies,  defer- 
ences and  graces  are  passing  away  from 
among  us.  Whether  they  pass  away  or 
no,  he  is  a  good  specimen  of  them.  Born 
of  a  distinguished  family  in  Carolina,  and 
educated  into  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  a  gentleman,  with  a  noble  nature,  a 
beautiful  countenance  and  graceful  per- 
son, what  else  could  he  be  ? 

No  picture  is  more  pleasing  to  my 
heart  and  fancy  than  to  see  Mr.  Allston, 
Beated  at  his  parlor  fire  in  the  evening, 
after  a  day  spent  in  his  studio,  his  eyes 
resting  meditatively  upon  the  fire,  his 
beautiful  countenance  marked  with  taste 
and  thought,  the  smoke  from  his  cigar 
going  up  in  little  clouds  and  mingling 
among  the  gray  curls  of  his  hair  and 
then  rising,  to  etherealize  the  whole, 
with  the  social  glass  of  wine  on  the  ta- 
ble which  he  has  placed  before  his  vis- 
itor, —  the  whole  is  painted  in  warm 
colors  in  my  mind. 

[About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 


Sunday,  July  9  of  the  same  year,  Dana 
was  awakened  by  a  loud  ringing  of  the 
door-bell  of  the  house  in  West  Cedar 
Street,  Boston,  where  he  then  lived,  and 
in  answer  to  his  inquiry  a  man  below 
informed  him  that  he  was  needed  at 
Cambridgeport  immediately,  —  that  Mr. 
Allston  was  dead.] 

It  went  to  my  heart  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  confused  upon  an  alarm.  I  could 
hardly  breathe.  In  time  I  was  dressed 
and  in  the  street.  The  night  air  was 
chilly,  and  the  streets  were  as  still  as 
death.  The  man  had  been  to  call  up 
Ned  at  Chestnut  Street,  and  we  waited 
for  him.  In  a  moment  we  heard  the 
fall  of  footsteps,  and  Ned  came  up  to 
us.  We  got  into  the  chaise  and  rode 
out,  with  hardly  a  word  spoken.  Ned 
said,  "  I  left  him  at  nine,  sitting  at  his 
tea-table.  Almost  the  last  thing  I  heard 
him  do  was  to  ask  a  blessing  at  his 
table." 

We  reached  the  house.  I  saw  a  light 
in  his  back  parlor,  where  he  always  sat, 
but  none  up-stairs.  Where  can  he  be  ? 
Where  did  he  die  ?  We  opened  the 
door.  Aunt  Betsey  met  us  in  the  entry. 
She  said  a  few  words.  He  was  in  the 
back  room.  I  went  to  the  door  and  just 
saw  his  body  lying  along  the  rug  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  Aunt  S.  and  Ned 
by  his  side.  I  could  not,  for  my  life, 
have  gone  up  to  the  body.  I  went  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  I  moved  to  the 
other  window,  but  could  not  go  up  to  it. 
Never  did  I  force  myself  more  than 
when  I  moved  gradually  and  fearfully 
up  to  it.  And  there  he  lay.  The  men 
who  were  called  in  had  placed  liim  upon 
the  rug  in  front  of  his  fire-place.  Ex- 
cepting that  his  neckerchief  had  been  re- 
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moved,  he  was  dressed  as  usual,  his  gray 
and  white  curls  lay  about  his  forehead 
and  shoulders,  and  his  sublime  counte- 
nance with  closed  eyes  was  turned  up- 
ward. His  candles  were  burning  upon 
the  table  ;  by  the  side  of  them  lay  his 
spectacles  ;  the  remnant  of  his  last  cigar 
was  upon  the  corner  of  the  mantel-piece 
where  he  always  placed  it,  another  un- 
touched which  he  had  taken  out  to  use 
next  lay  near  it ;  a  small  plate  as  usual 
held  the  ashes  of  his  cigar,  and  a  few 
books,  none  of  them,  however,  open,  lay 
upon  the  table  and  mantel-piece.  Mrs. 
Allston  had  been  taken  up-stairs.  .  .  . 

July  10.  The  funeral  services  began 
at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  being 
put  late  that  we  might  have  a  veil  of 
evening  to  keep  the  mourners  from  the 
common  gaze.  .  .  .  The  service  at  the 
house  was  performed  by  Aunt  Martha's 
[Mrs.  Allston]  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Albro,  while  the  church  service  was  to  be 
read  at  the  tomb  by  Dr.  Vinton  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Boston,  at  which  church 
Mr.  Allston  had  been  confirmed,  and 
of  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  be  a 
member.  .  .  .  The  procession  passed  by 
Mr.  Albro's  church  and  the  old  Trow- 
bridge  house,  in  Mr.  Allston's  road  to 
church,  and  thence  by  the  Brighton 
bridge  street  to  the  grave-yard.  When 
we  reached  the  ground  it  was  about  half 
past  eight.  There  were  a  great  many 
assembled  in  the  yard  about  the  tomb, 
and  the  sexton  stood  with  his  lantern. 
The  moon  was  struggling  through  the 
clouds  and  making  deep  shadows  from 
the  grave-stones  and  monuments.  The 
whole  was  a  most  impressive  scene.  The 
coffin  was  placed  at  the  grave's  mouth, 
the  mourners  gathered  about  it,  the  men 
stood  uncovered,  and  the  solemn  service 
of  the  church  was  read.  The  preacher's 
voice,  which  is  unusually  good,  sounded 
like  a  voice  of  promise  from  above,  ut- 
tering words  of  hope  and  consolation. 

1  Now  preserved  in  an  unfinished  condition 
in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  pic- 
ture was  in  the  studio  when  Allston  died, 


At  the  words  "  earth  to  earth,  dust  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes,"  some  earth  was 
dropped  upon  the  coffin,  and  sounded 
fearfully  and  ominously  to  our  ears. 
Yet  the  admirable  church  service  seems 
to  sanctify  every  portion  of  what  attends 
the  burial,  even  the  throwing  the  earth 
upon  the  coffin.  At  the  "  Amen,"  the 
bearers  raised  the  coffin  and  entered  the 
tomb,  and  we  left  the  yard.  The  moon 
was  shining  brightly  when  we  reached 
home.  .  .  . 

July  11.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Dexter 
saying  that  he  did  not  hear  of  the  death 
until  after  the  funeral  and  expressing 
his  regret.  Sumner  called  with  refer- 
ence to  a  monument  to  Mr.  Allston. 
Judge  Story  had  been  quite  urgent  about 
it.  Judge  S.,  Mr.  Dexter,  Hillard  and 
Sumner  are  to  control  it.  Colonel  Per- 
kins will  head  it.  Brackett  says  he  has 
made  a  very  good  cast,  and  seems  quite 
encouraged.  Father  and  I  called  upon 
Uncle  Edmund  [T.  Dana]  with  refer- 
ence to  the  picture  [Belshazzar's  Feast].1 
We  agreed  to  meet  at  the  painting-room 
to-morrow  at  four  p.  M.,  with  Mr.  John 
Greenough  to  assist  us. 

July  12.  At  four  p.  M.  we  assembled 
to  enter  the  painting-room  and  "  break 
the  seal "  of  the  great  picture.  An  awe 
had  been  upon  my  mind  as  though  I 
were  about  to  enter  a  sacred  and  myste- 
rious place.  I  could  hardly  bring  my 
mind  to  turn  the  key.  We  tried  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst,  so  that  nothing  could 
disappoint  us.  But  to  enter  this  solemn 
place,  so  long  and  so  lately  filled  with 
his  presence  and  the  home  of  his  glori- 
ous thoughts  and  his  painful  emotions, 
the  scene  of  his  distresses  when  no  hu- 
man eye  saw  and  few  human  spirits 
can  comprehend !  I  turned  the  key  and 
opened  the  outer  door.  We  stood  an 
instant  in  the  porch ;  but  Greenough, 
whose  enthusiasm  and  interest  far  sur- 
passed any  awe  he  might  feel,  rushed  in. 

though  no  mortal  eye  but  his  own  would  seem 
for  years  to  have  looked  upon  it. 
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There  before  us  was  spread  out  the 
great  sheet  of  painted  canvas,  —  but 
dimmed,  almost  obscured  by  dust  and 
marks  and  lines  of  chalk.  The  eye  ran 
across  the  picture  for  the  main  figures. 
Daniel  stood  erect.  The  queen  was 
there.  But  where  the  king  should  have 
been,  where  Daniel's  eyes  were  fixed, 
was  a  shroud,  a  thickly  painted  coat,  ef- 
fectually blotting  out  the  whole  figure. 
We  stood  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 
"How  could  he  have  done  it?"  said 
Uncle  E.  "  He  told  me  once  he  had  fin- 
ished the  king  and  was  satisfied  with  it." 
"  Oh,  in  some  moment  of  darkness,  he 
swept  it  all  off."  Father  looked  at  it 
and  said,  "  That  is  his  shroud."  It  was 
indeed  a  most  solemn  tragedy  that  this 
revealed.  We  felt  that  this  had  killed 
him.  Over  this  he  had  worn  out  his  en- 
feebled frame  and  his  paralyzed  spirit, 
until  he  had  sunk  under  it.  The  ago- 
nies he  had  endured  here  no  tongue  can 
tell !  There  in  the  left  of  the  picture 
the  large  figures  of  three  Chaldean 
soothsayers  had  been  chalked  over  for 
alteration,  the  head  of  Daniel  had  been 
chalked,  and  there  were  marks  for  alter- 
ation upon  the  face  of  the  queen.  Some 
of  the  pillars  at  the  left  of  the  picture 
had  also  chalk  marks  upon  them.  The 
steps  upon  which  he  painted  were  placed 
so  as  to  bring  him  against  the  faces  of 
the  magicians,  and  by  looking  carefully 
we  saw  marks  of  fresh  paint  recently 
laid  on  upon  the  face  of  the  magician 
nearest  Daniel.  There  then  had  been 
his  last  work.  To  the  latest  moment 
he  had  labored  upon  this  great  work. 
He  had  almost  died  with  his  pencil 
upon  it.  Six  hours  before  his  death 
his  pencil  was  on  this  picture.  The 
right  hand  of  Daniel  was  incomplete. 
He  had  told  both  me  and  my  father 
that  this  hand  was  painted  open ;  that 
Stuart,  to  whom  he  had  shown  the 

1  Afterwards  we  saw  that  Allston  had  a 
grander  conception.  The  writing  was  not  to  be 
visible  to  the  spectator.  A  flood  of  supernat- 
ural light  from  between  the  columns,  and  the 


picture,  had  told  him  to  paint  Daniel's 
right  hand  clenched,  to  express  more  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  and  that  he  had  al- 
tered it  to  please  Stuart,  or  in  deference 
to  his  judgment.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  done  so  than  he  felt,  what  he  had 
anticipated  at  the  time,  that  it  destroyed 
that  idea.  Daniel  was  not  to  be  impas- 
sioned or  intensely  excited.  His  atti- 
tude was  to  be  that  of  calm  sublimity, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  varieties  of  ex- 
citement portrayed  about  him.  .  .  .  The 
handwriting  upon  the  wall  was  not  fin- 
ished.1 

We  found  ourselves  delicately  situ- 
ated. The  picture  had  been  partly  paid 
for,  and  had  been  conveyed  by  a  legal 
instrument  to  the  subscribers.  It  was, 
perhaps,  then,  partly  theirs  ;  or,  at  least, 
they  had  a  contingent  interest  in  it. 
We  could  not  well  proceed  without  ref- 
erence to  them.  Yet,  covered  as  the 
picture  was  with  dirt  and  chalk  marks, 
and  with  the  king  painted  out,  without 
cleaning,  varnish,  or  frame,  the  proprie- 
tors, nor  artists,  would  not  understand 
or  value  the  picture,  and  it  would  be 
vain  and  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Allston 's 
reputation  to  subject  it  to  such  a  test. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  call  in  one  or 
two  persons  on  whose  judgment  we 
could  rely,  and  in  whom  the  proprietors 
would  also  place  confidence,  and  let 
them  give  their  advice  ?  We  thought  it 
would.  Having  determined  this  point, 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  who 
those  persons  should  be.  Mr.  Allston 
had  always  relied  more  upon  the  judg- 
ment and  was  more  willing  to  trust  his 
work  and  his  relations  to  the  public  and 
to  the  proprietors  of  his  pictures  to  the 
good  taste  and  discretion  of  Mr.  War- 
ren Dutton  and  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter 
than  to  any  other  persons.  We  felt  that 
in  selecting  them  we  should  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased  better  than  by 

direction  of  all  eyes,  indicated  the  place,  out 
of  sight,  where  the  mysterious  writing  was. 
[Note  in  Diary  by  R.  H.  D.] 
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any  other  course.  We  agreed  accord- 
ingly that  they  should  be  invited  imme- 
diately to  see  the  picture. 

July  13.  Called  upon  Mr.  Dexter. 
He  had  a  design  for  engraving  all  of 
AUston's  sketches  and  unfinished  pic- 
tures in  a  volume,  as  outlines,  to  be 
called  Allston's  Compositions.  I  told 
him  of  our  determination  to  consult  him 
and  Mr.  Dutton  about  the  picture.  He 
seemed  much  gratified,  and  agreed  to 
meet  us  at  the  room  at  any  time  Mr. 
Dutton  should  say.  .  .  .  Going  up  the 
Street,  I  passed  a  tall,  intellectual-look- 
ing man,  with  such  a  face  and  manner 
as  one  does  not  see  every  day.  I  thought 
it  might  be  he,  but  passed  on.  I  next 
met  Mr.  Dexter,  with  a  green  bag  un- 
der his  arm,  at  the  corner  of  Summer 
Street.  He  proposed  returning.  I  told 
him  I  had  met  such  and  such  a  man. 
"  Oh,  that 's  he !  overhanging  gray 
brows,  and  a  stern  expression,  —  looks 
like  a  dragon.  That 's  the  man."  We 
went  back  and  found  Mr.  Dutton.  Af- 
ter some  conversation  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  at  the  room  at  four  P.  M.  of  the 
next  day.  Both  the  gentlemen  showed 
a  great  interest  in  the  subject  and  a 
very  ready  zeal. 

July  14.  Friday.  Went  out  to  the 
Port.  Spied  Uncle  Edmund  and  Mr. 
Greenough  going  towards  the  room. 
There  we  found  Mr.  Dutton,  waiting. 
Mr.  Dexter  soon  arrived,  and  we  went 
in  together.  By  the  use  of  a  sponge 
with  tepid  water  the  picture  had  been 
brought  out  a  great  deal,  and  looked 
like  quite  another  thing.  After  nearly 
two  hours  spent  in  its  examination,  we 
made  efforts  with  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  remove  the  shroud  from  the  king. 
The  spirits  had  a  little  effect  upon  the 
extremes,  but  none  in  the  centre.  It 
was  then  agreed  among  us  all  to  make 
an  attempt  the  next  day  with  the  proper 
materials  and  solvents,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Greenough,  Mr.  Dexter  being 
present.  Mr.  Dutton  of  one  part  of  the 
picture  said,  "  I  have  seen  nothing  in 


Titian  equal  to  that,  for  color."  And 
speaking  of  the  group  of  females  be- 
tween Daniel  and  the  soothsayers,  he 
said,  "  I  have  never  seen  a  group  equal 
to  that  except  in  Rubens'  Descent  from 
the  Cross ;  and  this  is  better  than  Ru- 
bens' for  drawing,  and  not  inferior  to  it 
in  color."  All  agreed  that  that  group 
was  a  wonderful  composition  and  won- 
derfully colored.  They  said  that  for 
color  it  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any- 
thing in  art. 

On  going  away  Mr.  Dexter  said,  "  I 
can  say  that  my  expectations  have  been 
fully  equaled."  "  Mine  have  been 
more  than  equaled,"  said  the  enthusi- 
astic Greenough.  To  this  Dexter  an- 
swered, "  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
say  that  anything  could  have  surpassed 
my  expectation  of  this  work."  Mr.  Dex- 
ter having  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Green- 
ough at  the  room  the  next  morning  at 
twelve,  we  separated. 

July  15.  Called  upon  Doggett,  the 
picture  -  frame  maker,  to  know  if  he 
had  seen  the  picture.  He  told  me  that 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  pic- 
ture was  in  Pearl  Street,  he  called  and 
measured  it  for  its  frame.  That  then 
the  principal  figures  were  finished.  I 
questioned  as  to  the  dress  of  each.  He 
said  the  king  seemed  to  be  finished,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  cloth  of  gold.  This  cor- 
responded exactly  with  John  Greenough's 
description.  In  the  evening  Ned  came 
in  and  said  they  had  been  through  many 
alternations  of  feelings  at  the  room. 
Greenough  tried  his  solvent,  and  it  had 
some  effect,  but  seemed  to  bring  out  the 
glazing  of  the  form  beneath,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  stop.  Mr.  Dexter,  after  con- 
sidering it  attentively  for  some  time, 
sent  for  some  spirits  of  wine,  mixed 
them  with  turpentine  and  applied  a  lit- 
tle with  his  finger,  carefully.  This  ev- 
idently produced  some  effect,  but  Mr. 
Dexter  declined  doing  anything  further, 
and  suggested  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
picture  should  be  got  together,  and  their 
authority  should  be  obtained  before  any 
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further  experiments  should  be  tried  with 
the  picture. 

July  17.  Another  interview  with 
Dexter.  He  is  oppressed  by  the  unfin- 
ished state  of  the  picture  and  the  confu- 
sion arising  from  the  evident  change  of 
plan.  Yet  he  says  it  is  a  great  picture, 
that  the  figures  have  haunted  him  ever 
since,  that  he  cannot  get  them  from  his 
mind,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
art  superior  to  some  parts  of  this  picture. 

July  19.  This  afternoon,  by  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Dutton  came 
out  to  see  the  sketches,  which  they  had 
not  seen  before,  and  to  look  again  at  the 
picture,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  paint  can  be  removed 
from  the  king,  and  whether,  if  removed, 
the  king  will  correspond  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture  as  it  now  is.  ...  We  spent 
some  time  in  the  room.  Dexter  sees 
great  signs  of  change  in  the  light  and 
point  of  sight  which  he  fears  will  involve 
the  perspective  in  confusion.  He  seems 
almost  in  despair.  Dutton  is  more  con- 
fident, and  thinks  that  if  the  king  can 
be  brought  out,  the  picture  ought  to  be 
exhibited.  They  both  feel  most  sensi- 
bly the  power  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Dut- 
ton said  he  had  dreamed  of  it,  and  had  it 
before  him  nearly  all  his  waking  hours. 

July  25.  Tuesday.  Mr.  Dexter 
shows  a  letter  from  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in 
which  he  consents  to  come  and  see  the 
picture,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  D.  and 
ourselves,  and  that  he  shall  be  here 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

July  26.  Morse  says  it  is  a  grand 
work.  It  grows  upon  him.  .  .  .  Morse 
and  Dexter  and  Uncle  Edmund  discussed 
the  perspective  very  fully.  There  has 
been  a  change  in  the  point  of  sight,  and 
a  partial  change  of  design,  the  altera- 
tions necessarily  consequent  upon  which 
have  not  been  fully  carried  out.  There- 
fore, there  is  an  apparent  confusion  and 
evident  want  of  completeness.  Morse 
says  that  every  line  and  every  chalk 
mark  must  be  preserved,  in  order  to 
show  the  intentions  of  Allston.  .  .  .  As 
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to  the  king,  Morse  says  that  he  saw  the 
picture  about  two  years  ago,  and  that 
then  the  king's  head  was  finished  and 
open.  That  the  figure  was  painted  over. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  D.  say  that  the  king 
must  have  been  painted  over,  not  from 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conception,  but 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  figure,  to  do 
which  had  become  necessary  from  alter- 
ing the  point  of  sight.  He  had  begun 
to  raise  the  Chaldeans  in  the  extreme 
right,  and  would  then  have  raised  the 
king  in  the  left.  The  right  hand  of  the 
king,  lately  painted  but  unfinished,  is 
for  the  larger  figure.  It  would  not 
probably  correspond  with  the  figure  un- 
der the  embrorio.  The  queen's  figure, 
about  the  waist,  is  not  finished.  Daniel's 
shoulder  is  incomplete.  The  Chaldeans 
are  quite  chaotic,  and  the  style  of  the 
capitals  of  the  front  columns  had  been 
changed  from  the  sketch  and  from  that 
of  back  columns,  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
Morse  agrees  that  he  last  painted  on  the 
head  of  that  soothsayer  who  has  his  front 
face  toward  the  spectator. 

July  28.  Set  off  this  morning  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  Western  cars,  for 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield.  ...  At 
Springfield  went  to  Warrener's  to  dine. 
There  found  Mr.  Ticknor  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  Mr.  William  Gar- 
diner. Mr.  Ticknor  took  me  one  side, 
and  asked  with  great  interest  after  the 
picture  and  Mr.  Allston's  matters.  He 
had  been  absent  ever  since  the  death. 
He  had  known,  as  a  secret,  from  All- 
ston, two  years  ago,  that  the  king  had 
been  painted  over,  and  he  said  Mr. 
Allston  told  him  within  a  year  (I  think 
it  was)  that  he  had  at  last  fixed  upon  his 
final  design  with  which  he  was  satisfied, 
and  that  he  should  never  change  it.  Mr. 
Ticknor  asked  him  if  he  might  not  alter 
his  plan  in  some  parts  which  would 
make  labor  for  him ;  to  which  Mr.  All- 
ston replied  that  it  was  impossible.  Told 
Mr.  Ticknor  that  I  should  call  upon  him 
in  Boston  as  soon  as  I  returned. 

[The  strong   impression  which   All- 
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ston's  individuality  had  made  upon  Dana 
did  not  diminish  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
On  the  contrary,  in  1852,  nine  years 
after  the  artist's  death,  a  house  in  Cam- 
bridgeport  in  which  he  had  lived  many 
years  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  in- 
cident revived  Dana's  reminiscences, 
and  he  thus  referred  to  Allston  in  his 
diary :  —  ] 

1852.  August  20.  During  the  three 
years  and  a  half  I  was  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge, after  my  return  from  sea,  my 
Senior  year  and  my  two  and  one  half 
years  in  the  Law  School,  it  was  my  habit 
to  spend  there  one  evening  every  week. 
I  walked  down  about  dusk,  for  his  din- 
ner hour  was  after  dark  :  he  had  closed 
his  painting-room  after  a  day  of  exqui- 
site or  tormenting,  lacerating  or  soothing 
labor  ;  the  candles  in  their  silver  sticks 
were  shining  over  his  table  covered  with 
a  pure  white  cloth,  decked  with  a  few 
dishes,  his  never  failing  decanter  of 
Madeira,  and  after  a  warm  salutation 
we  sat  down  at  table.  His  dress  was  a 
blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  drab  panta- 
loons, a  rich  brown  or  buff  waistcoat, 
and  a  white  cravat ;  while  his  hair, 
beautiful  even  in  age  with  various  tints 


of  gray  and  waving  curls,  crowned  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  his  regular  but  ani- 
mated features.  His  day's  work,  be 
it  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  is  over. 
There  is  nothing  more  for  him  to  do 
but  to  enjoy  ease  and  pleasant  society. 
The  meal  is  protracted,  and  no  claim  of 
helping  or  being  helped  is  permitted  to 
interfere  with  anecdote  or  criticism. 

When  the  dinner  is  removed,  the 
glasses  remain,  and  a  small  plate  con- 
taining his  evening  cigar.  When  this 
was  lighted  and  he  had  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  the  wreathed  smoke  arose 
like  a  halo  about  his  curling  hair,  so 
close  to  it  in  color  and  form  and  light- 
ness that  you  hardly  knew  which  was 
ascending  into  the  air,  —  then  the  beau- 
ty and  the  dream  of  life  seemed  truly 
to  have  begun. 

Take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  his  like  again  !  The  exquisite 
moral  sense,  the  true  spirituality,  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  heart  as  well 
as  of  manner,  the  corresponding  exter- 
nal elegance,  the  elevation  above  the 
world  and  the  men  and  things  of  it,  — 
where  have  these  ever  been  so  combined 
before  ?  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn. 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 


THE  NIECES   OF  MAZARIN. 


SAINTE-BEUVE  has  said :  "  There  are 
two  '  ages  '  of  Louis  XIV. :  the  one, 
noble,  majestic,  magnificent,  respectable, 
conventional  to  stiffness,  decorous  to  so- 
lemnity, represented  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, by  his  official  orators  and  poets, 
by  Bossuet,  Racine,  Despre'aux  ;  another 
there  is,  that,  so  to  speak,  flows  beneath 
this,  as  a  river  flows  under  a  great 
bridge,  and  forms  the  communication 
between  the  two  regencies,  —  that  of  the 
queen-mother  and  that  of  Philippe  d'Or- 


teans.  The  beautiful  and  brilliant  nieces 
of  Mazarin  had  a  great  share  in  this 
transmission  of  character  from  one  re- 
gency to  the  other,  the  Duchesses  of 
Mazarin  and  of  Bouillon  and  all  their 
world,"  —  a  world  which  included,  or  at 
least  was  in  sympathy  with,  that  of 
Saint-Evremond,  the  familiar  friend  of 
the  Duchess  of  Mazarin  (during  the  last 
half  of  her  life),  and  the  lovers  of  plea- 
sure of  his  kind,  and  those  who  belonged 
to  the  intellectual  circle  of  the  remark- 
able Ninon  de  1'Enclos. 

It  is  not  only  from  this  point  of  view 
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that  the  characters  of  these  women  be- 
come of  interest,  but  also  because  from 
them  descended  the  last  Stuarts,  the 
last  Vendomes,  the  last  Contis,  the  last 
legitimate  prince  of  the  house  of  Este, 
Dukes  of  Modena,  and  members  of  other 
great  families  of  France  and  of  Italy.1 
This  gives  to  them  an  added  impor- 
tance, while  a  singular  personal  attrac- 
tion clings  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
them.  "  The  Mazarin  blood,"  as  Ninon 
herself  generously  declared,  "  is  the  very 
wellspring  of  charm." 

These  seven  charming  women  were 
sisters  and  cousins  of  one  another :  there 
were  five  of  the  Mancini  family  and 
two  of  the  Martinozzi ;  and  the  ages 
of  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  differed 
by  ten  years  only.  From  the  incidents 
of  their  respective  lives,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  Mancini  blood  was  hot- 
ter than  the  Martinozzi,  and  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Conti,  Anne  Marie  Martinozzi, 
stands  apart  from  the  group,  shining 
with  pure  sweetness.  Her  sister,  too, 
and  also  Laure  Mancini,  the  eldest  of 
the  Mancini,  seem  not  to  have  had  the 
terrible  instincts  of  audacity  of  the 
younger  troop ;  but  Laure  died  young, 
and  her  short  life  was  checkered  by 
the  reverses  of  fortune  of  her  paternal 
cardinal-uncle. 

It  was  in  1647  that  Mazarin  imported 
from  Rome  Laure  and  Olympe  Mancini, 
the  one  eleven,  the  other  ten,  years  of 
age,  and  Anne  Marie  Martinozzi,  also 
ten.  These  three  first-comers  of  the  band 
came  when  their  uncle  was  in  his  most 
triumphant  glory.  He  affected  to  be 
himself  little  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  put  the  business  of  receiving  them 
into  the  hands  of  an  undistinguished 
courtier,  the  Comte  de  Nogent.  But  it 
was  remarked  that  in  selecting  him  for 
this  office  he  had  chosen  a  man  who 
carried  flattery  to  an  extreme,  and  who 
would  be  eager  to  pay  the  little  girls 

1  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  within  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  last  survivor 
among  these  seven  mothers  all  the  families 


all  possible  honor,  while  the  crafty  car- 
dinal could  always  make  light  of  it  by 
saying,  "  C'est  1'humeur  du  personnage," 
and  could  turn  his  doings  into  ridicule 
with  the  queen  (Anne  of  Austria),  if  he 
thought  best.  Such  is  the  shrewd  Ma- 
dame de  Motteville's  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  children,  by  the  queen's  desire, 
were  brought  to  her  the  evening  they 
arrived ;  and  Madame  de  Motteville 
says  :  — 

"  When  this  uncle,  so  revered,  so  for- 
tunate, and  so  powerful,  saw  his  nieces 
arrive,  he  quitted  the  queen  as  soon  as 
they  entered  her  cabinet,  and  went  home 
to  go  to  bed.  After  they  had  seen  the 
queen,  they  were  taken  to  him  ;  but  he 
had  not  the  air  of  caring  much  about 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  jested  at 
those  who  were  foolish  enough  to  pay 
attention  to  them  :  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  seeming  disregard,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  great  designs  about  these  little 
girls.  All  his  indifference  on  the  sub- 
ject was  but  pure  acting,  and  we  may 
judge  by  this  that  it  is  not  always  at 
the  theatre  that  the  best  pieces  are 
played." 

The  next  morning  they  were  seen  by 
the  court  in  general,  and  every  effort 
was  made  by  the  spectators  to  consider 
them  charming  and  beautiful,  —  "  that 
they  were  clever  was  inferred  from  their 
faces  "  (on  leur  donna  de  V esprit  par 
les  yeux), — and  everything  of  the  na- 
ture of  praise  was  freely  distributed  to 
them  in  this  liberal  mood.  "  While 
the  courtiers  were  eagerly  talking  about 
them,"  continues  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville, "  the  Due  d'0rle"ans  [Gaston]  ap- 
proached the  Abbe"  de  la  Rivie're  and 
me,  who  were  conversing  in  a  window, 
and  said  to  us  in  a  low  tone,  '  There 
are  so  many  people  around  these  little 
girls  that  I  doubt  whether  their  lives 
are  safe,  and  whether  they  will  not  be 

into  which  they  had  married  were  extinct,  or 
had  so  dropped  out  of  history  as  to  be  no 
longer  traceable. 
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smothered  by  being  stared  at.'  The 
Mare*chal  de  Villeroi  drew  near  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  his  ministerial  se- 
riousness said  to  the  duke,  '  There  we 
see  some  little  ladies,  who  now  are  not 
rich,  but  who  very  soon  will  have  fine 
castles  and  large  incomes,  beautiful 
jewels  and  splendid  services  of  silver, 
and  perhaps  great  positions.'  "  The 
prophecy  came  true,  as  we  know ;  but 
not  without  an  intervening  period  when 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  uttered. 

The  cardinal  gave  the  charge  of  his 
nieces  to  Madame  de  Senecy,  who  had 
been  the  gouvernante  of  the  little  king. 
It  was  said  at  first  that  she  was  more 
proud  of  this  honor  than  the  other ;  but 
the  insecurity  of  her  dignity  was  set  be- 
fore her  when,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
troubles  of  the  first  Fronde,  the  cardinal 
said  to  her  one  evening  (June  30, 1648), 
before  all  the  court,  affecting  humility, 
that  he  begged  her  to  treat  them  as 
simple  demoiselles ;  that  he  knew  not 
what  the  future  held,  either  for  himself 
or  for  them.  In  fact,  it  was  only  a  year 
and  a  day  precisely  from  the  reception 
at  court  of  the  little  girls  that  the  king, 
and  the  queen-mother,  and  the  cardinal 
left  Paris  in  haste  and  retired  to  Saint- 
Germain,  retreating  before  the  advan- 
cing and  daily  -  strengthening  Fronde. 
The  three  little  girls  were  at  this  time 
sent  out  of  the  way  to  the  Sisters  of 
Val-de-Grace.  But  when,  in  1651,  the 
cardinal  found  himself  obliged  to  leave 
France,  his  nieces  also  were  expelled 
by  decree  of  Parliament.  They  had  by 
this  time  become  of  consequence,  both 
in  the  eyes  of  the  political  leaders  who 
had  already  been  scheming  for  and 
against  them,  and  also  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people  ;  and  one  of  the  versified 
chronicles  of  the  day  narrates  the  search 
made  for  them  by  the  populace  in  houses 
where  it  was  suspected  they  might  be 
hidden.  The  canaille  found  nothing, 
"  Mais  jura  de  mettre  en  cent  pieces 
Tous  qui  logeroient  les  nieces." 

Mazarin,  accompanied  by  les  nieces, 


finally  established  himself  at  Bruhl,  near 
Cologne,  and  there,  within  a  few  months, 
took  place  the  marriage  of  the  eldest 
niece,  Laure  Mancini,  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  the  Due  de  Mercoeur,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Due  de  Vend6me,  grandson 
of  Henri  IV.  and  Gabrielle  d'Estries, 
and  brother  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort 
(the  so-called  Roi  des  Halles).  The 
young  people  had  been  affianced  before 
the  flight  from  France,  and  the  duke 
bravely  placed  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  cardinal  in  his  downfall,  to  whom 
the  satisfaction  of  this  adherence  must 
have  been  great.  But  the  excitement 
this  conduct  occasioned  among  the  car- 
dinal's enemies  in  France  was  greater 
still.  The  chief  of  them,  Condd,  to  whom, 
it  is  said,  the  cardinal  had  pledged 
himself  to  form  no  alliance  without  his 
consent,  denounced  the  marriage  to  the 
Parliament,  and  forced  the  poor  duke, 
on  his  return  to  France,  to  give  expla- 
nations before  that  body.  Mademoiselle 
(la  grande  Mademoiselle)  in  her  Mem- 
oirs says  that  "  M.  de  Mercreur  de- 
clared one  day  in  full  Parliament  his 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mancini. 
.  .  .  All  that  can  be  said  of  his  mar- 
riage is  that  it  was  not  one  of  self-inter- 
est, for  it  took  place  at  the  height  of  the 
ill-fortune  of  M.  le  Cardinal."  It  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  one  of  sincere  and 
enduring  and  mutual  affection. 

But  in  another  twelvemonth  the  re- 
turn to  power  of  the  cardinal,  with  all 
its  consequences,  indemnified  the  duke 
and  his  family  for  the  trials  they  had 
undergone.  The  king  showed  warm 
personal  friendship  for  his  former  play- 
mate, Laure,  only  two  years  older  than 
himself,  and  she  was  loved  by  the 
queen-mother ;  but  she  lived  much  of 
the  time  at  Anet,  the  home  of  the  Ven- 
dome  family,  devoted  to  good  works,  in 
the  company  of  her  excellent  mother-in- 
law.  She  became  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated Vendome,  who  fought  the  battle 
of  Luzzara,  in  1702,  against  his  cousin, 
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Prince  Eugene  ;  the  second  is  known  as 
the  Great  Prior.  After  the  birth  of  a 
third  son,  the  duchess,  not  yet  twenty- 
one  years  old,  died,  "  deeply  regretted," 
says  Madame  de  Motteville,  "  by  her 
kindred  and  by  all  the  court ;  for  vir- 
tue and  beauty  attract  the  good-will  of 
men." 

It  was  believed  that  her  death  was 
partly  due  to  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
mother,  who  four  years  previously,  in 
1653,  two  years  after  the  duchess's  mar- 
riage, had  come  to  Paris,  at  the  cardi- 
nal's bidding,  accompanied  by  Signora 
Martinozzi,  —  both  pronounced  to  be 
"  virtuous  women  "  by  the  virtuous  wo- 
man just  quoted.1  They  brought  with 
them  Laure  Martinozzi  and  Marie  and 
Hortense  Mancini,  the  two  eldest  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  Hortense  ten. 
Two  years  later  still,  in  1655,  came 
Marianne  Mancini,  when  nine  years 
old,  three  years  younger  than  Hortense. 
About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  two 
mothers,  so  high  had  mounted  the  car- 
dinal's fortunes,  and  so  depressed  were 
those  of  his  principal  enemies,  that  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  younger  brother  of  the 
great  Conde"  (at  this  moment  withdrawn, 
like  a  wounded  lion,  into  Flanders), 
asked  in  marriage  —  by  way,  as  he  con- 
fessed, of  "  marrying  the  cardinal  "  — 
r  Anne  Marie  Martinozzi.  He  would 
equally  have  welcomed  for  his  wife 
Olympe  Mancini,  but  chance  decided 
for  her  cousin ;  and  as  Madame  de 
Motteville  says,  "  the  Prince  de  Conti 
found  many  advantages  in  the  choice  he 
made  of  Mademoiselle  de  Martinozzi ; 
for  with  beauty  she  had  much  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  much  intelligence 
and  reasonableness.  These  qualities,  so 
agreeable  to  a  husband,  were  later  per- 
fected by  her  piety,  which  was  so  great 
that  she  had  the  honor  of  following  him 
in  the  austere  path  of  the  strictest  reli- 
gious devotion  ;  but  she  had  this  supe- 

1  They  made  the  voyage  to  France  in  a 
magnificent  galley,  put  at  their  service  by  the 
republic  of  Genoa  as  if  they  were  queens. 


riority  to  him,  that  she  gave  to  God  a 
perfectly  pure  soul,  whose  innocence  was 
the  foundation  of  her  virtue." 

Sainte-Beuve  has  pleased  himself  in 
carefully  portraying  more  than  once  the 
gracious  figure  of  this  princess,  a  bene- 
factress and  friend  of  Port  Royal,  and 
has  well  described  the  successive  changes 
that  transmuted  her  from  "une  hon- 
nete  pawnne  "  (in  her  own  phrase)  to  a 
sweet  saint.  Her  earliest  ambition  for 
worldly  splendor  was  more  than  satis- 
fied by  her  brilliant  marriage,  when  she 
was  only  seventeen.  But  her  husband, 
though  always  sincerely  attached  to  her, 
was  a  weak,  debauched  man,  whose 
handsome  face  and  humpbacked  figure 
formed  an  appropriate  vesture  for  his 
vehement  but  capricious  intelligence. 
He  was  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  fancy 
of  the  moment,  always  in  extremes  ;  and 
in  his  later  and  pious  years  after  his 
marriage  he  was  as  completely  controlled 
by  the  influence  of  his  religious  direc- 
tor as  he  had  been  during  his  youthful 
and  worldly  days  by  that  of  his  sister, 
Madame  de  Longueville. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young 
princess  was  eagerly  desiring  something 
higher  yet  than  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  her  state.  Her  instinct  at 
this  moment  was  to  shut  out  from  her 
soul  the  glimmerings  of  Christian  light 
which  seemed  only  to  awaken  her  dis- 
content, and  she  affected  indifference 
to  religion.  But  secret  maladies  warned 
her  that  even  in  youth  the  hour  of 
eternity  may  strike  at  any  moment, 
and  her  already  converted  husband  lost 
no  occasion  to  turn  her  heavenward. 
Within  two  or  three  years  after  her 
marriage  a  change  in  her  feelings  re- 
garding religion  took  place  suddenly, 
and  from  that  moment  she  walked  un- 
deviatingly  in  the  paths  of  practical 
piety  and  charity.  "  Naturally  proud," 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  somewhat  inclined 

They  remained  in  Provence  (at  Aix,  in  the 
palace  of  the  governor)  for  eight  months  after 
their  arrival  in  the  country. 
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to  avarice,  she  mastered  her  inclinations, 
cared  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  gave  alms 
largely  with  discretion  and  intelligence, 
not  forgetting  justice  even  in  charity." 

During  the  terrible  winter  of  1662 
she  sold  her  jewels,  and  gave  their  value 
(amounting  to  sixty  thousand  crowns) 
to  the  poor.  In  a  letter  of  the  Mere 
Agnes  of  Port  Royal,  dated  May  14, 
1662,  we  read :  "  Their  destitution  is  so 
extreme  throughout  this  kingdom  that 
the  hardest  hearts  are  appalled  and 
subdued  by  it  There  is  great  almsgiv- 
ing at  Paris.  Three  days  ago,  Madame 
la  Princesse  de  Conti  sent  to  the  ladies 
who  have  charge  of  the  poor  her  pearl 
necklace  worth  forty  thousand  francs ; 
and  this  is  besides  what  she  is  giving  in 
the  province  where  she  is."  Another 
authority,  speaking  of  her  parting  with 
this  (or  perhaps  a  second)  pearl  neck- 
lace, a  very  beautiful  one,  says  :  "  It  is 
true  that  as  she  gave  it  away  and  looked 
at  it  for  the  last  time  she  breathed  a  lit- 
tle sigh."  That  "  little  sigh  "  adds  an 
indescribable  charm  to  the  incident. 

The  epitaph  on  the  monument  raised 
to  her  by  her  sons,  brilliant  and  disso- 
lute men,  the  sons  of  their  father,  pre- 
sents the  chief  incidents  of  her  life, 
and,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has  remarked,  con- 
tains nothing  but  truth  :  — 

"  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
lasting  memory  of  Anne  Marie  Marti- 
no/./i.  who,  seeing  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  the  deceivingness  of  the  world, 
sold  all  her  jewels  to  feed,  during  the 
famine  of  1662,  the  poor  of  Berri, 
Champagne,  and  Picardie ;  who  prac- 
ticed all  the  austerities  her  health  could 
endure;  who,  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  consecrated  the  rest  of  her 
life  to  bring  up  as  Christian  princes 
the  princes  her  sons,  and  to  maintain 
throughout  her  possessions  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  laws ;  who  reduced 
her  expenditure  to  a  very  modest  sum, 
and  made  restitution  of  all  property 
whose  mode  of  acquisition  seemed  to 
her  suspicious,  to  the  amount  of  eight 


hundred  thousand  livres  ;  who  distributed 
all  her  spare  money  to  the  poor  on  her 
own  estates  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  who  passed  suddenly  into  eternity, 
after  sixteen  years  of  perseverance,  the 
4th  of  February,  1672,  aged  thirty-five 
years." 

"  Consider,"  observes  Sainte-Beuve, 
—  "  consider  all  the  thoughtf  ulness  and 
depth  of  feeling,  the  enlightenment  in 
the  Christian  sense,  in  this  piety  that  felt 
the  need  of  expiation  and  payment  on 
behalf  of  others  :  for  her  husband,  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  the  fomenter  of  civil 
wars,  and  the  cause  of  disasters  in  so 
many  villages  and  huts ;  for  her  uncle 
the  cardinal,  the  eager  and  unscrupulous 
acquirer  of  not-to-be-estimated  wealth. 
From  whatever  side  we  look  at  it,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
spiration of  the  rarest  kind,  of  an  admi- 
rable spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  are  impressed 
with  sovereign  respect." 

The  year  after  the  marriage  of  the 
Princesse  de  Conti,  the  marriage  of  her 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  took  place 
(1655).  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  ca- 
reer the  details  of  which,  so  far  as  are 
known,  possessed  little  or  no  personal 
interest.  She  was  left  a  widow  young ; 
conducted  her  own  life  with  dignity,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  duchy  with  success  dur- 
ing her  son's  minority  ;  married  her 
daughter,  Beatrice  d'Este  (known  in 
English  history  as  Mary  of  Modena),  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II. ; 
and  spent  her  last  years  at  Rome,  be- 
loved for  her  good  works  there  as  she 
had  been  at  Modena. 

Madame  de  Martinozzi,  after  the  mar- 
riages of  her  daughters,  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  her  sister  in  France,  "  esteemed 
by  all  the  court,"  says  our  trustworthy 
Madame  de  Motteville.  But  it  was  only 
the  next  year  that  Madame  de  Mancini 
died,  still  young.  When  dying,  she  rec- 
ommended to  her  brother  the  cardinal 
her  children,  and  especially  begged  him 
to  place  in  a  convent  her  third  daughter, 
Marie,  "  because  she  had  always  seemed 
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to  her  to  have  a  bad  nature,  and  her  late 
husband,  who  was  a  great  astrologer,  had 
told  her  that  she  would  be  the  cause  of 
many  ills." 

Poor  Marie  !  The  course  of  her  tragic 
fate  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we  fol- 
low out  first  the  fortunes  of  her  elder 
sister,  Olympe.  She  was  the  nearest  in 
age  to  the  king,  and  in  their  childish 
companionship  was  closest  to  him.  She 
was  not  beautiful.  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville  says  that  when  she  first  came  to 
France  she  had  little  even  of  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  youth,  save  brilliant  eyes. 
But  at  eighteen  her  figure  became  round 
and  her  complexion  clear ;  "  her  face  was 
less  long,  her  cheeks  had  dimples  that 
gave  her  a  great  charm,  and  her  mouth 
was  smaller,  and  she  had  beautiful 
hands  and  arms  ;  "  but  more  than  all,  la 
faveur  avec  le  grand  ajustement,  social 
success  with  fine  attire,  gave  brilliancy 
to  her  commonplace  prettiness.  "  In 
fine,  she  appeared  charming  in  the  eyes 
of  the  king,  and  rather  pretty  to  all 
indifferent  persons."  Her  intelligence, 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  says,  was  not  re- 
markable, nor  was  it  much  polished,  but 
it  was  natural  and  sprightly  with  persons 
with  whom  she  was  familiar.  The 
king's  admiration  for  her  caused  the 
fear  to  arise  that  he  might  wish  "  to  do 
her  more  honor  than  she  deserved." 
Nothing  definite,  however,  came  to  pass, 
or  at  least  was  known  to  take  place,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Mancini  songeoit  a  ses 
affaires,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
pick  up  a  prince  or  a  duke,  like  her 
cousins  and  sister.  But  the  years  went 
on,  the  king  continuing  to  be  more  or 
less  in  love  with  her,  and  making  her  al- 
ways the  centre  of  the  court  balls  and 
other  brilliant  gayeties  and  festivities,  till 
at  last,  turning  her  back  (perhaps  not 
altogether)  on  the  flattering  hopes  these 
royal  attentions  must  have  kept  alive, 
she  married  in  1657  (three  weeks  after 
the  death  of  her  sister,  the  Duchesse  de 
Mercffiur)  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the 
Comte  de  Soissons,  "  un  assez  honnete 


homme,  et  surtout  un  bon  mari,"  ac- 
cording to  Madame  de  Motteville  ;  but 
whose  astonishment  on  being  told  that 
he  talked  prose  was  later  to  become  a 
jest  ready  for  the  use  of  Moliere.  Her 
marriage  did  not  take  her  from  court, 
and  the  relations  between  her  and  the 
king  became  more  rather  than  less  inti- 
mate. 

But  the  cardinal,  carefully  playing  his 
cards,  drew  forth  now  from  the  convent 
in  which  they  had  been  educated  Marie 
and  Hortense,  and  produced  them  at 
court,  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  four- 
teen, for  the  express,  almost  the  avowed, 
purpose  of  their  becoming  in  their  turn 
the  king's  companions.  Hortense,  the 
younger,  was  very  beautiful ;  Marie  was 
ugly.  She  was  tall  and  straight,  but 
thin  and  sallow,  and  in  person  wholly 
unattractive.  Her  eyes  were  large,  but 
so  lacking  in  lustre  that  they  were  un- 
couth ;  "  Us  paroissoient  rudes  ;  "  in  fact, 
she  had  not  a  single  beauty  save  fine 
teeth.  In  spite  of  this,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  king  began  to  take  pleasure 
in  her  conversation.  She  was  full  of 
audacity  and  of  vigorous  intelligence, 
though  her  mind  was  unpolished,  as 
were  her  manners  also.  Her  desire  to 
please  the  king  soon,  however,  corrected 
her  roughnesses,  and  the  vehemence  of 
her  nature  quickly  aroused  responsive 
passion  in  him.  It  was  she  who  first 
awoke  the  stronger  qualities  of  the  char- 
acter of  Louis ;  who  inspired  him  with 
will,  with  the  desire  to  rule,  to  govern 
affairs  himself ;  who  pointed  out  to  him 
the  path  he  later  trod  with  so  royal  a 
step.  It  was  she,  too,  who  first  sincere- 
ly loved  him,  and  whom  it  is  almost 
certain  he  loved  with  more  sincerity 
and  heartfelt  passion  than  he  did  any 
woman  afterward.  Her  purity  or  her 
pride,  or  perhaps  merely  her  ambition, 
saved  her  from  any  degradation.  She 
unquestionably  hoped  to  become  his  wife, 
and  she  never  became  his  mistress.  The 
queen-mother  saw  the  relations  between 
them  with  extreme  displeasure.  She 
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had  a  personal  aversion  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Mancini,  and  suspected  her,  not  with- 
out reason,  of  alienating  her  son  from 
her. 

At  the  moment  when  the  court  went 
to  Lyons,  in  1658,  to  consider  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  with  his  cousin  (his  fa- 
ther's niece),  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Savoy,  the  combined  and  alternating 
success  and  failure  of  the  ardent  wishes 
of  Marie  was  an  extraordinary  specta- 
cle. Her  jealousy  of  the  princess,  who 
visibly  attracted  the  king  on  their  first 
meeting ;  her  power  over  her  royal  lover, 
which  she  found  to  be  sufficiently  great 
to  make  him  cold  to  the  princess  after- 
ward ;  their  now  almost  unbroken  com- 
panionship, often  for  four  or  five  hours 
at  a  time,1  —  all  these  things  "caused 
her  to  love  still  more  him  whom  she 
already  loved  only  too  much,"  to  use 
Madame  de  Motteville's  phrase. 

At  this  time  Olympe  was  out  of  fa- 
vor. During  the  first  days  of  the  jour- 
ney, "  the  king,"  Mademoiselle  reports, 
"  did  not  say  a  word  to  the  Comtesse  de 
Soissons,  and  at  Dijon  it  was  the  same 
thing ;  "  and  her  sister  scarcely  spoke 
to  her,  and  lost  no  occasion  "  de  la  pico- 
ter."  The  great  eyes  of  Marie,  dur- 
ing these  days,  it  is  said,  were  "  full  of 
fire,"  and  she  flamed  with  sudden  and 
momentary  beauty. 

The  negotiations  with  Savoy  came  to 
an  end  in  consequence  of  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  Louis  with  his  cousin  (his  mother's 
niece),  Marie  Therese  of  Spain.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  formal  demands  on 
the  part  of  statesmen,  the  king  threw 
himself  at  Mazarin's  feet,  and  implored 
him  to  permit  his  marriage  to  Marie. 
The  conduct  of  the  cardinal  at  this 
moment  is  not  easy  of  interpretation. 

1  She,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
out la  grande  Mademoiselle  and  some  of  the 
queen's  ladies,  made  a  great  part  of  the  jour- 
ney on  horsehack,  the  king  always  at  her  side, 
"A  lui  parler   le  plus  galamment  du  monde," 
says  Mademoiselle. 

2  It  is  unquestionable  that  Racine,  ten  years 


Whether  he  was  afraid  to  break  off  the 
Spanish  marriage,  which  the  queen-mo- 
ther had  greatly  at  heart;  whether  he 
honorably  desired  the  advantages  to 
France  that  would  accrue  from  this  mar- 
riage ;  whether,  in  his  profound  ambi- 
tion, he  distrusted  the  advantages  to 
himself  from  such  an  extraordinary  ele- 
vation of  his  family  as  his  niece's  be- 
coming queen ;  whether,  as  seems  on  the 
whole  most  probable,  he  had  perceived 
a  personal  animosity  of  tone  and  in- 
imicalness  of  attitude,  an  unconcealed 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  Marie  towards 
himself,  and  feared  that  the  pupilage  in 
which  he  had  kept  the  king  would  be 
thwarted  by  her  influence  ;  whether  each 
and  all  of  these  motives  affected  him  in 
turn,  the  result  was  that  he  unhesitat- 
ingly and  absolutely  refused  the  king's 
prayer.  He  declared  to  the  king  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  his  making  so 
unequal  an  alliance,  one  so  derogatory 
to  his  glory ;  and  if  he  insisted  on  doing 
it  of  his  own  supreme  authority,  he  him- 
self should  on  the  instant  ask  permission 
to  leave  France  ;  adding,  with  a  burst  of 
Italian  passion,  that  he  was  the  master 
of  his  niece,  and  that  he  would  stab  her 
rather  than  see  her  rise  to  so  treacher- 
ous a  height. 

He  did  not  assassinate  her,  but  he 
sent  her  away  from  Paris.  The  king, 
on  parting  with  her,  was  in  tears,  and 
a  world  of  bitterness,  of  indignant  dis- 
appointment, was  uttered  in  her  farewell 
to  him :  "  Je  pars ;  vous  §tes  roi,  et 
vous  pleurez  !  "  2  The  previous  evening 
he  passed  with  his  mother,  overwhelmed 
with  sadness ;  and  on  his  leaving  her  the 
queen  said  to  Madame  de  Motteville : 
"  The  king  excites  my  compassion ;  he 
is  both  full  of  feeling  and  reasonable; 
and  I  have  just  told  him  that  I  am 

later,  derived  his  tragedy  of  Be're'nice  from 
"  la  tristesse  majestueuse  "  of  this  situation.  He 
has  in  two  instances  made  use  of  the  very 
words  reported  to  have  been  uttered  by  Marie. 
See  the  fifth  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and  the 
fifth  scene  of  the  fifth  act. 
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sure  he  will  thank  me  some  day  for  the 
pain  I  am  giving  him."  Not  long  after, 
the  court  went  to  Bordeaux  to  sign 
the  Spanish  peace  that  was  to  lead 
on  to  the  Spanish  marriage.  On  his 
way  thither  the  king  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Mademoiselle  de  Mancini  at 
Saint-Jean-d'Angely.  He  appeared  more 
deeply  in  love  than  ever,  and  renewed 
all  his  vows  of  fidelity.  During  their 
subsequent  separation  he  wrote  her  for 
a  tune,  "  not  letters,  but  volumes  daily," 
as  we  learn  by  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  him  from  the  cardinal. 

But  the  conclusion  of  this  romance 
was  approaching.  As  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  has  said,  "time,  absence,  and 
reflection  led  liim  to  break  his  prom- 
ises." ]  Ten  months  after  his  second 
parting  from  Marie  the  Spanish  treaty 
was  concluded ;  he  signed  it,  and  re- 
ceived the  infanta  of  Spain  from  the 
hands  of  her  father  to  make  her  queen 
of  France  the  next  day.  The  court  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  the  cardinal,  quite 
at  ease,  brought  back  there  his  niece. 

It  would  seem  that  he  had  reconciled 
himself  with  her  some  months  previ- 
ously. The  "  honnete  rendezvous  "  of 
Marie  and  Louis  took  place  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  1659.  In  September 
Mazarin  wrote  to  the  gouvernante  of 
Marie  in  these  terms  :  — 

"I  confess  that  I  have  not  had  for 
a  long  time  so  great  a  pleasure  as  I 
received  in  reading  the  letter  my  niece 
wrote  me,  and  in  hearing  the  news  you 
give  me  of  the  present  state  of  her 
mind  since  she  has  known  that  the 
king's  marriage  was  wholly  settled.  I 
have  never  questioned  her  intelligence, 
but  I  have  distrusted  her  judgment,  and 
especially  during  a  conjuncture  in  which 
a  violent  passion,  accompanied  by  so 
many  circumstances  that  made  it  un- 

1  It  was  from  a  more  flattering  point  of 
view  for  the  royal  protagonist  that  Bossuet 
regarded  this  tragedy.  In  his  funeral  oration 
for  Marie  The're'se  (fifteen  years  after  these 
events)  the  great  orator  returned  to  the  past 
to  eulogize  tin-  king,  and  stigmatized  the  hopes 


governable,  allowed  no  room  for  reason 
to  act.  I  repeat  that  I  am  most  joyful 
to  have  such  a  niece,  since  of  herself 
she  has  taken  so  generous  a  resolution, 
and  one  so  adapted  for  her  own  honor 
and  my  satisfaction.  I  am  communi- 
cating to  the  king  what  she  and  you 
wrote  me  she  has  done.  I  am  sure  his 
majesty  will  esteem  her  the  more,  and 
France,  if  she  knew  of  her  conduct  in 
this  conjuncture,  would  wish  for  her 
every  sort  of  happiness,  and  would  be- 
stow on  her  a  thousand  benedictions ; 
but  I  am  sufficiently  in  a  position  to 
make  her  perceive  the  effects  of  my 
friendship  and  of  the  attachment  I  have 
always  felt  for  her,  which  has  only  been 
interrupted  in  consequence  of  her  ap- 
pearing to  have  none  for  me,  and  to 
pay  no  regard  to  my  counsels,  though 
they  had  for  their  object  her  good  and 
the  repose  of  her  mind." 

It  does  not  appear  what,  precisely, 
was  the  step  she  had  taken,  —  V action 
qu'elle  vient  de  faire,  —  but  her  uncle's 
last  words  on  this  occasion  are  that  he 
shall  be  in  despair  if  she  at  all  changes 
her  purpose,  and  thus  loses  "  the  merit 
of  the  noblest  action  she  can  perform 
in  all  her  life."  None  the  less  her  vol- 
untary submission  to  her  fate  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  long-lived.  She  be- 
came wild  with  rage  and  despair  in  soon 
perceiving  that  she  had  lost  her  lover  as 
well  as  her  crown.  The  king's  passion 
for  her  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 
Olympe,  too,  was  again  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  became  surintendante  of  the 
queen's  household,  the  highest  position 
at  court.  She  lived  in  the  greatest 
splendor;  she  was  styled  "Madame  la 
Comtesse,"  and  was  treated  as  a  quasi- 
princess  of  the  blood  from  the  claims  of 
birth  of  her  mother-in-law,  the  Princesse 
de  Carignan.  She  was,  as  Saint-Simon 
of  Marie  as  insensfs;  thus  unrolling  the 
whole  story  of  Be're'nice  before  a  Christian 
audience  under  the  arches  of  Saint-Denis.  A 
situation  depicted  by  both  Bossuet  and  Racine 
is  secure  of  a  long  immortality. 
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says,  "  the  mistress  of  the  court,  of  all 
gayeties  and  all  favors."  The  sisters,  rec- 
onciled and  united,  attracted  the  most 
brilliant  society  to  the  Hotel  de  Sois- 
sons,  including  the  king  himself.  He 
was  always  there;  "he  did  not  budge 
from  there,"  in  the  old  phrase. 

But  Madame  la  Comtesse  fell  into  the 
power  of  a  lover,  the  Marquis  de  Vardes 
(a  personage  often  mentioned,  with  sur- 
prising tolerance,  by  Madame  de  Se*- 
vigne"),  and  entered  with  him  into  a  thou- 
sand court  intrigues,  in  which  finally 
"  Madame  "  (Henriette  d'Angleterre) 
became  entangled,  and  which  caused  the 
temporary  exile  of  Madame  la  Comtesse. 
From  that  moment  her  days  of  splendor 
were  at  an  end.  Her  husband,  whose 
protection  availed  her  much,  died  ;  and 
somewhat  later  (in  1680),  she  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  accusation  of  dealings 
with  La  Voisin,  a  famous  sorceress. 
Similar  accusations,  which  threw  Paris 
and  the  court  into  the  utmost  excite- 
ment, involved  some  dozen  persons  of 
high  rank ;  and  when  the  great  Due  de 
Luxembourg  suffered  imprisonment  in 
consequence,  Madame  la  Comtesse  may 
well  have  been  terrified  about  her  own 
possible  fate.  She  fled  from  France 
and  went  to  Flanders,  where  she  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  dishonor.  She 
had  made  Louvois  her  enemy  by  refus- 
ing to  his  son  the  hand  of  her  daughter, 
and  he,  the  Abbe"  de  Choisy  says,  "  pur- 
sued her  to  the  gates  of  hell.  In  all  the 
cities  and  towns  she  passed  through,  the 
great  hostelries  refused  to  receive  her ; 
she  often  had  to  sleep  ori  straw,  and  to 
submit  to  the  insults  of  an  insolent  peo- 
ple who  called  her  a  poisoning  sorceress. 
M.  de  Louvois  sent  to  Brussels  a  captain 
of  the  reformed  religion,  who  by  giving 
money  to  the  populace  caused  abusive 
language  to  be  shouted  at  her.  She  was 
once  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  convent  where 
she  had  gone  to  buy  lace,  because  there 
had  assembled  before  the  door  more 
than  three  thousand  people  who  were 
ready  to  tear  her  to  pieces.  The  Comte 


de  Monterey,  governor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, found  it  necessary  to  take  her  un- 
der his  protection." 

Madame  de  Sevigne'  reports  the  same, 
or  another  scene.  "  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld," she  says,  "  told  us  yesterday 
that  at  Brussels  the  Comtesse  de  Sois- 
sons  had  been  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
church  privately,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  dance  of  cats  tied  together,  or, 
more  truly,  a  malicious  yelling,  and  such 
a  terrifying  hubbub  that,  the  cry  being 
raised  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the 
doing  of  devils  and  sorcerers  who  were 
about  her,  she  was  forced,  as  I  tell  you, 
to  leave  the  place,  that  this  madness 
might  pass,  which  proceeds  from  not 
too  good  will  in  the  people." 

Imagine  the  contrast  between  the 
hostess  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  and 
the  fugitive  in  the  Brussels  convent 
and  church  ;  between  the  crowds  that 
thronged  round  her  in  the  one  place  and 
the  other ;  between  the  gay  jests  of  the 
former  days  and  the  insults  of  the  latter 
days.  She  never  returned  to  France, 
but  ended  her  life  in  foreign  lands,  liv- 
ing in  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain,  for  the  thirty  years  be- 
fore her  death  in  1708  ;  separated  from 
her  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  fa- 
mous Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  great 
general.  Whether,  in  1689,  she  was 
concerned  in  the  death  of  the  young 
queen  of  Spain  (the  daughter  of  Henri- 
ette d'Angleterre),  believed  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  poison,  is  an  "  historic  doubt." 

It  was  in  1661  that  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin died.  Among  his  last  acts  were  the 
arrangements  for  the  marriages  of  his 
three  yet  unmarried  nieces,  and  he  se- 
lected for  the  husband  of  Marie  the 
Constable  Colonna,  one  of  the  chief  Ital- 
ian nobles,  in  spite  of  her  own  extreme 
reluctance  to  such  exile  from  France  as 
this  union  implied.  She  had  not  lacked 
other  lovers,  and  among  them  there  was 
one  —  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  — 
who  might  perhaps  have  won  her ;  but 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  queen-mother 
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were  eager  to  remove  her  from  the 
court,  and  that  Mazarin  obeyed  the 
queen's  wishes. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  marriage 
(which  took  place  by  proxy),  Marie 
had  the  anguish  of  seeing  herself  as  it 
were  expelled  from  France  by  the  king, 
though  with  all  imaginable  honors,  paid 
to  her  as  her  uncle's  niece.  "  She  en- 
dured her  suffering,"  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  says,  "  with  much  firmness  and 
even  with  dignity  ;  but  at  the  first  place 
where  she  rested  after  leaving  Paris  she 
was  so  overcome  by  her  sorrow,  and  so 
exhausted  by  the  extreme  constraint  she 
had  put  upon  herself,  that  she  was  al- 
most obliged  to  remain  there."  But 
she  continued  her  way  sorrowfully  to 
Milan,  where  the  constable  met  her  and 
conveyed  her  to  his  Roman  palaces. 

Her  life  now  for  some  ten  years  has 
little  trustworthy  record.  It  is  said  that 
her  husband  thought  her  past  conduct 
gave  grounds  for  his  trusting  her  to  her 
own  guidance,  and  that  he  permitted 
her  unusual  freedom  of  life.  This  hap- 
py state  of  things  did  not,  with  or  with- 
out reason,  last  indefinitely,  and  la  con- 
netable  became  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  her  husband's  jealousies.  In 
1672,  her  sister  Hortense,  whose  mar- 
riage 1  had  taken  place  just  before  her 
own,  came  flying  to  Rome,  as  a  refuge 
from  her  husband.  But  shortly  the  two 
sisters  escaped  together,  disguised  as 
men,  and  after  a  wild  voyage  of  eight 
days  from  Civita  Vecchia  disembarked 
on  the  shores  of  Provence.  Thence  they 
made  their  way  to  Aix.  It  was  at 
the  moment  of  one  of  the  "  residences  " 

1  Her  husband  was  Armand  de  la  Porte, 
'  Due  de  la  Meillerage.  The  cardinal  made  him 


there  of  Madame  de  Grignan  with  her 
husband,  and  she  had  the  charity  to 
provide  them  with  clothes,  saying,  as 
Madame  de  Mazarin  reports,  that  "  we 
were  traveling  like  true  heroines  of  ro- 
mance, with  many  jewels  and  no  clean 
linen."  Madame  de  Se'vigne'  wrote  to 
her  daughter  (June  20, 1672)  :  "  The  de- 
scription that  you  give  me  of  Madame 
Colonna  and  her  sister  is  ...  a  won- 
derful picture.  The  Comtesse  de  Sois- 
sons  and  Madame  de  Bouillon  [their 
youngest  sister]  are  furious  against  these 
mad  creatures,  and  say  that  they  must 
be  confined  ;  they  are  violently  opposed 
to  this  strange  wildness.  It  is  thought 
that  the  king  desires  not  to  offend 
M.  le  Conne'table,  who  is  certainly  the 
greatest  nobleman  in  Rome." 

Finding  themselves  extremely  un- 
comfortable, Hortense  very  soon,  and 
later  Marie,  left  France  again.  And 
poor  Marie,  like  her  sister  Olympe  ten 
years  subsequently,  wandered  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  Spain,  and  from  one 
convent  to  another,  and  from  one  lover 
to  another,  with  occasional  attempts  at 
life  with  her  husband,  until  his  death  in 
1689.  It  is  believed  that  she  afterward 
again  returned  to  France,  but  the  last 
years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  perfect 
obscurity,  though  it  is  probable  that  she 
continued  to  live  till  1715.  Another 
extraordinary  disappearance  of  one  of 
these  splendid  stars  !  She  died,  perhaps, 
at  Madrid.  Saint-Simon  says  of  her : 
"  She  was  the  maddest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best,  of  these  Mazarins  ; 
"  pour  la  pliis  galante,  on  auroit  peine 
h  decider" 

Hope  Notnor. 

his  principal  heir,  and  he  assumed  the  name 
aud  arms  of  Mazariu. 
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XXXI. 


IF  Peter  Sherringham  was  ruffled  by 
some  of  Miriam's  circumstances,  there 
was  comfort  and  consolation  to  be  drawn 
from  others,  beside  the  essential  fasci- 
nation (there  was  no  doubt  about  that 
now)  of  the  young  lady's  own  society. 
He  spent  the  afternoon,  they  all  spent 
the  afternoon,  and  the  occasion  remind- 
ed him  of  a  scene  in  Wilhelm  Meister. 
Mrs.  Rooth  had  little  resemblance  to 
Mignon,  but  Miriam  was  remarkably 
like  Philina.  Luncheon  was  delayed 
two  or  three  hours ;  but  the  long  wait 
was  a  positive  source  of  gayety,  for  they 
all  smoked  cigarettes  in  the  garden  and 
Miriam  gave  striking  illustrations  of 
the  parts  she  was  studying.  Sherring- 
ham was  in  the  state  of  a  man  whose 
toothache  has  suddenly  stopped  —  he 
was  exhilarated  by  the  cessation  of  pain. 
The  pain  had  been  the  effort  to  remain 
in  Paris  after  Miriam  came  to  London, 
and  the  balm  of  seeing  her  now  was  the 
measure  of  the  previous  soreness. 

Gabriel  Nash  had,  as  usual,  plenty  to 
say,  and  he  talked  of  Nick  Dormer's 
picture  so  long  that  Sherringham  won- 
dered whether  he  did  it  on  purpose 
to  vex  him.  They  went  in  and  out  of 
the  house  ;  they  made  excursions  to  see 
how  lunch  was  coming  on  ;  and  Sher- 
ringham got  half  an  hour  alone,  or  vir- 
tually alone,  with  the  object  of  his  un- 
sanctioned  passion  —  drawing  her  pub- 
licly away  from  the  others  and  making 
her  sit  with  him  in  the  most  sequestered 
part  of  the  little  graveled  grounds. 
There  was  summer  enough  in  the  trees 
to  shut  out  the  adjacent  villas,  and  Basil 
Dashwood  and  Gabriel  Nash  lounged 
together  at  a  convenient  distance,  while 
Nick's  whimsical  friend  tried  experi- 
ments upon  the  histrionic  mind.  Mi- 
riam confessed  that,  like  all  comedians, 


they  ate  at  queer  hours  ;  she  sent  Dash- 
wood  in  for  biscuits  and  sherry  —  she 
proposed  sending  him  round  to  the  gro- 
cer's in  the  Circus  Road  for  superior 
wine.  Sherringham  judged  him  to  be 
the  factotum  of  the  little  household  :  he 
knew  where  the  biscuits  were  kept  and 
the  state  of  the  grocer's  account.  When 
Peter  congratulated  the  young  actress 
on  having  so  useful  an  associate,  she  said, 
genially,  but  as  if  the  words  disposed 
of  him,  "  Oh,  he  's  blissfully  practical." 
To  this  she  added,  "  You  're  not,  you 
know  ;  "  resting  the  kindest,  most  pity- 
ing eyes  on  him.  The  sensation  they 
gave  him  was  as  sweet  as  if  she  had 
stroked  his  cheek,  and  her  manner  was 
responsive  even  to  tenderness.  She 
called  him  "  Dear  master  "  again,  and 
sometimes  "  Cher  maitre,"  and  appeared 
to  express  gratitude  and  reverence  by 
every  intonation. 

"  You  're  doing  the  humble  dependent 
now,"  he  said  :  "  you  do  it  beautifully, 
as  you  do  everything."  She  replied 
that  she  did  n't  make  it  humble  enough 
—  she  could  n't ;  she  was  too  proud,  too 
insolent  in  her  triumph.  She  liked  that, 
the  triumph,  too  much,  and  she  did  n't 
mind  telling  him  that  she  was  perfectly 
happy.  Of  course,  as  yet,  the  triumph 
was  very  limited ;  but  success  was  suc- 
cess, whatever  its  quantity ;  the  dish 
was  a  small  one,  but  it  had  the  right 
taste.  Her  imagination  had  already 
bounded  beyond  the  first  phase,  unex- 
pectedly brilliant  as  this  had  been :  her 
position  struck  her  as  modest  compared 
with  a  future  that  was  now  vivid  to  her. 
Sherringham  had  never  seen  her  so  soft 
and  sympathetic  ;  she  had  insisted,  in 
Paris,  that  her  personal  character  was 
that  of  the  good  girl  (she  used  the  term 
in  a  fine  loose  way),  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  a  better  girl  than  she  showed 
herself  on  this  pleasant  afternoon.  She 
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was  full  of  gossip  and  anecdote  and 
drollery  ;  she  had  exactly  the  air  that 
he  would  have  liked  her  to  have  —  that 
of  thinking  of  no  end  of  things  to  tell 
him.  It  was  as  if  she  had  just  returned 
from  a  long  journey,  had  had  strange 
adventures  and  made  wonderful  discov- 
eries. She  began  to  speak  of  this  and 
that,  and  broke  off  to  speak  of  some- 
thing else  ;  she  talked  of  the  theatre,  of 
the  newspapers,  and  then  of  London,  of 
the  people  she  had  met  and  the  extraor- 
dinary things  they  said  to  her,  of  the 
parts  she  was  going  to  take  up,  of  lots 
of  new  ideas  that  had  come  to  her  about 
the  art  of  comedy.  She  wanted  to  do 
comedy  now  —  to  do  the  comedy  of 
London  life.  She  was  delighted  to  find 
that  seeing  more  of  the  world  suggest- 
ed things  to  her ;  they  came  straight 
from  the  fact,  from  nature,  if  you  could 
call  it  nature  :  so  that  she  was  convinced 
more  than  ever  that  the  artist  ought  to 
live,  to  get  on  with  his  business,  gather 
ideas,  lights  from  experience  —  ought 
to  welcome  any  experience  that  would 
give  him  lights.  But  work,  of  course, 
was  experience,  and  everything  in  one's 
life  that  was  good  was  work.  That  was 
the  jolly  thing  in  the  actor's  trade  — it 
made  up  for  other  portions  that  were 
odious :  if  you  only  kept  your  eyes  open 
nothing  could  happen  to  you  that  would 
not  be  food  for  observation  and  grist 
to  your  mill,  showing  you  how  people 
looked  and  moved  and  spoke,  cried  and 
grimaced,  or  writhed  and  dissimulated, 
in  given  situations.  She  saw  all  round 
her  things  she  wanted  to  "do"  —  Lon- 
don was  full  of  them,  if  you  had  eyes 
to  see.  Miriam  demanded  imperiously 
why  people  did  n't  take  them  up,  put 
them  into  plays  and  parts,  give  one  a 
chance  with  them  ;  she  expressed  her 
sharp  impatience  of  the  general  literary 
stupidity.  She  had  never  been  chary 
of  this  particular  displeasure,  and  there 
were  moments  (it  was  an  old  story  and 
a  subject  of  frank  raillery  to  Sherring- 
ham)  when  to  hear  her  you  might  have 


thought  there  was  no  cleverness  any- 
where but  in  her  disdainful  mind.  She 
wanted  tremendous  things  done,  that 
she  might  use  them,  but  she  did  n't  pre- 
tend to  say  exactly  what  they  were  to 
be,  nor,  even  approximately,  how  they 
were  to  be  handled :  her  ground  was 
rather  that  if  she  only  had  a  pen  —  it 
was  exasperating  to  have  to  explain  ! 
She  mainly  contented  herself  with  de- 
claring that  nothing  had  really  been 
touched :  she  felt  that  more  and  more  as 
she  saw  more  of  people's  goings-on. 

Sherringham  went  to  her  theatre 
again  that  evening,  and  he  made  no 
scruple  of  going  every  night  for  a  week. 
Rather,  perhaps  I  should  say,  he  made 
a  scruple  ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  plea- 
sure of  his  life  during  these  arbitrary 
days  to  overcome  it.  The  only  way  to 
prove  to  himself  that  he  could  overcome 
it  was  to  go;  and  he  was  satisfied,  after 
he  had  been  seven  times,  not  only  with 
the  spectacle  on  the  stage,  but  with  his 
own  powers  of  demonstration.  There 
was  no  satiety,  however,  with  the  spec- 
tacle on  the  stage,  inasmuch  as  that 
only  produced  a  further  curiosity.  Mi- 
riam's performance  was  a  living  thing, 
with  a  power  to  change,  to  grow,  to  de- 
velop, to  beget  new  forms  of  the  same 
life.  Peter  Sherringham  contributed  to 
it,  in  his  amateurish  way,  and  watched 
with  solicitude  the  fate  of  his  contribu- 
tions. He  talked  it  over  in  Balaklava 
Place,  suggested  modifications,  varia- 
tions worth  trying.  Miriam  professed 
herself  thankful  for  any  refreshment 
that  could  be  administered  to  her  inter- 
est in  Yolande,  and,  with  an  effective- 
ness that  showed  large  resource,  touched 
up  her  part  and  drew  several  new  airs 
from  it.  Sherringham's  suggestions 
bore  upon  her  way  of  uttering  certain 
speeches,  the  intonations  that  would 
have  more  beauty  or  make  the  words 
mean  more.  Miriam  had  her  ideas,  or 
rather  she  had  her  instincts,  which  she 
defended  and  illustrated,  with  a  vivid- 
ness superior  to  argument,  by  a  happy 
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pictorial  phrase  or  a  snatch  of  mimicry ; 
but  she  was  always  for  trying ;  she  liked 
experiments  and  caught  at  them,  and 
she  was  especially  thankful  when  some 
one  gave  her  a  showy  reason,  a  plausi- 
ble formula,  in  a  case  where  she  only 
stood  upon  an  intuition.  She  pretended 
to  despise  reasons  and  to  like  and  dis- 
like at  her  sovereign  pleasure ;  but  she 
always  honored  the  exotic  gift,  so  that 
Sherringham  was  amused  with  the  lib- 
eral way  she  produced  it,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  naked  islander  rejoicing  in  a 
present  of  crimson  cloth. 

Day  after  day  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  her  society,  and  Miss  Laura 
Lumley's  recent  habitation  became  the 
place  in  London  to  which  his  thoughts 
were  most  attached.  He  was  highly  con- 
scious that  he  was  not  now  carrying  out 
that  principle  of  abstention  which  he  had 
brought  to  such  maturity  before  leaving 
Paris  ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  a 
much  cruder  justification  of  this  incon- 
sequence than  he  would  have  thought 
adequate  in  advance.  It  consisted  sim- 
ply in  the  idea  that  to  be  identified  with 
the  first  public  steps  of  a  young  genius 
was  a  delightful  experience.  What  was 
the  harm  of  it,  if  the  genius  was  real  ? 
Sherringham's  main  security  was  now 
that  his  relations  with  Miriam  had  been 
frankly  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  idea  of  legitimate  extravagance.  In 
this  department  they  made  a  very  cred- 
itable figure,  and  required  much  less 
watching  and  pruning  than  when  it  was 
his  effort  to  fit  them  into  a  worldly  plan. 
Sherringham  had  a  sense  of  real  wis- 
dom when  he  said  to  himself  that  it 
surely  should  be  enough  that  this  mo- 
mentary intellectual  participation  in  the 
girl's  dawning  fame  was  a  charming 
thing.  Charming  things,  in  a  busy 
man's  life,  were  not  frequent  enough  to 
be  kicked  out  of  the  way.  Balaklava 
Place,  under  this  genial  sanction,  be- 
came almost  idyllic :  it  gave  Peter  the 
pleasantest  impression  he  had  ever  had 
of  London. 


The  season  happened  to  be  remark- 
ably fine ;  the  temperature  was  high, 
but  not  so  high  as  to  keep  people  from 
the  theatre.  Miriam's  "  business  "  vis- 
ibly increased,  so  that  the  question  of 
putting  on  the  second  play  underwent 
some  reconsideration.  The  girl  insisted, 
and  showed  in  her  insistence  a  temper 
of  which  Sherringham  had  already  ob- 
served some  splendid  gleams.  It  was 
very  evident  that  through  her  career  it 
would  be  her  expectation  to  carry  things 
with  a  high  hand.  Her  managers  and 
agents  would  not  find  her  an  easy  vic- 
tim or  a  calculable  force ;  but  the  pub- 
lic would  adore  her,  surround  her  with 
the  popularity  that  attaches  to  a  humor- 
ous, good-natured  princess,  and  her  com- 
rades would  have  a  kindness  for  her, 
because  she  would  n't  be  selfish.  They 
too  would  form,  in  a  manner,  a  portion 
of  her  affectionate  public.  This  was 
the  way  Sherringham  read  the  signs, 
liking  her  whimsical  tolerance  of  some 
of  her  vulgar  playfellows  almost  well 
enough  to  forgive  their  presence  in  Ba- 
laklava Place,  where  they  were  a  sore 
trial  to  her  mother,  who  wanted  her 
to  multiply  her  points  of  contact  only 
with  the  higher  orders.  There  were 
hours  when  Sherringham  thought  he 
foresaw  that  her  principal  relation  to 
the  proper  world  would  be  to  have, 
within  two  or  three  years,  a  grand  bat- 
tle with  it,  making  it  take  her,  if  she  let 
it  have  her  at  all,  absolutely  on  her  own 
terms :  a  picture  which  led  our  young 
man  to  ask  himself,  with  a  helplessness 
that  was  not  exempt,  as  he  perfectly 
knew,  from  absurdity,  what  part  he 
should  find  himself  playing  in  such  a 
contest,  and  if  it  would  be  reserved  to 
him  to  be  the  more  ridiculous  as  a 
peacemaker  or  as  a  heavy  auxiliary. 

"  She  might  know  any  one  she  would, 
and  the  only  person  she  appears  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  is  that  dreadful  Miss 
Rover,"  Mrs.  Rooth  whimpered,  more 
than  once,  to  Sherringham,  who  recog- 
nized in  the  young  lady  so  designated 
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the  principal  complication  of  Balaklava 
Place. 

Miss  Rover  was  a  little  actress  who 
played  at  Miriam's  theatre,  combining 
with  an  unusual  aptitude  for  delicate 
comedy  a  less  exceptional  absence  of 
rigor  in  private  life.  She  was  pretty 
and  quick  and  clever,  and  had  a  fineness 
that  Miriam  professed  herself  already 
in  a  position  to  estimate  as  rare.  She 
had  no  control  of  her  inclinations ;  yet 
sometimes  they  were  wholly  laudable, 
like  the  devotion  she  had  formed  for 
her  beautiful  colleague,  whom  she  ad- 
mired not  only  as  an  ornament  of  the 
profession,  but  as  a  being  of  a  more 
fortunate  essence.  She  had  had  an 
idea  that  real  ladies  were  "  nasty ;  "  but 
Miriam  was  not  nasty,  and  who  could 
gainsay  that  Miriam  was  a  real  lady  ? 
The  girl  justified  herself  to  Sherring- 
ham,  who  had  found  no  fault  with  her  ; 
she  knew  how  much  her  mother  feared 
that  the  proper  world  would  n't  come  in 
if  they  knew  that  the  improper,  in  the 
person  of  pretty  Miss  Rover,  was  on  the 
ground.  What  did  she  care  who  came 
and  who  did  n't,  and  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  receiving  half  the  idiots  in 
London  ?  People  would  have  to  take 
her  exactly  as  they  found  her  —  that 
they  would  have  to  learn ;  and  they 
would  be  much  mistaken  if  they  thought 
her  capable  of  becoming  an  idiot,  too, 
for  the  sake  of  their  sweet  company. 
She  did  n't  pretend  to  be  anything  but 
what  she  meant  to  be,  the  best  general 
actress  of  her  time  ;  and  what  had  that 
to  do  with  her  seeing  or  not  seeing  a 
poor  ignorant  girl  who  had  lov —  Well, 
she  need  n't  say  what  Fanny  had.  She 
had  met  her  in  the  way  of  business  — 
she  did  n't  say  she  would  have  run  after 
her.  She  had  liked  her,  because  she 
was  n't  a  stick,  and  when  Fanny  Rover 
had  asked  her,  quite  wistfully,  if  she 
might  n't  come  and  see  her,  she  had  n't 
bristled  with  scandalized  virtue.  Miss 
Rover  was  not  a  bit  more  stupid  or  more 
ill-natured  than  any  one  else  :  it  would 


be  time  enough  to  shut  the  door  when 
she  should  become  so. 

Sherringham  commended,  even  to  ex- 
travagance, the  liberality  of  such  com- 
radeship ;  said  that  of  course  a  woman 
did  n't  go  into  that  profession  to  see 
how  little  she  could  swallow.  She  was 
right  to  live  with  the  others  so  long  as 
they  were  at  all  possible,  and  it  was  for 
her,  and  only  for  her,  to  judge  how  long 
that  might  be.  This  was  rather  heroic 
on  Peter's  part,  for  his  assumed  de- 
tachment from  the  girl's  personal  life 
still  left  him  a  margin  for  some  forms 
of  uneasiness.  It  would  have  made,  in 
his  spirit,  a  great  difference  for  the 
worse  that  the  woman  he  loved,  and  for 
whom  he  wished  no  baser  lover  than 
himself,  should  have  embraced  the  pros- 
pect of  consorting  only  with  the  cheaper 
kind.  It  was  all  very  well,  but  Fanny 
Rover  was  simply  a  cabotine,  and  that 
sort  of  association  was  an  odd  training 
for  a  young  woman  who  was  to  have 
been  good  enough  (he  could  n't  forget 
that  —  he  kept  remembering  it,  as  if 
it  might  still  have  a  future  use)  to  be 
his  wife.  Certainly  he  ought  to  have 
thought  of  such  things  before  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  become  so  interested 
in  a  theatrical  nature.  His  heroism  did 
him  service,  however,  for  the  hour :  it 
helped  him  by  the  end  of  the  week  to 
feel  tremendously  broken  in  to  Miriam's 
little  circle.  What  helped  him  most, 
indeed,  was  to  reflect  that  she  would  get 
tired  of  a  good  many  of  its  members 
herself,  in  time ;  for  it  was  not  that 
they  were  shocking  (very  few  of  them 
shone  with  that  intense  light),  but  that 
they  could  be  trusted  in  the  long  run  to 
bore  you. 

There  was  a  lovely  Sunday,  in  par- 
ticular, that  he  spent  almost  wholly  in 
Balaklava  Place  —  he  arrived  so  early 
—  when,  in  the  afternoon,  all  sorts  of 
odd  people  dropped  in.  Miriam  held  a 
reception  in  the  little  garden  and  insist- 
ed on  almost  all  the  company's  staying  to 
supper.  Her  mother  shed  tears  to  Slier- 
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ringham,  in  the  desecrated  house,  be- 
cause they  had  accepted,  Miriam  and  she, 
an  invitation  —  and  in  Cromwell  Road 
too  —  for  the  evening.  Miriam  decreed 
that  they  should  n't  go :  they  would 
have  much  better  fun  with  their  good 
friends  at  home.  She  sent  off  a  mes- 
sage —  it  was  a  terrible  distance  —  by  a 
cabman,  and  Sherringham  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  the  messenger.  Basil 
Dashwood,  in  another  vehicle,  proceeded 
to  an  hotel  that  he  knew,  a  mile  away, 
for  supplementary  provisions,  and  came 
back  with  a  cold  ham  and  a  dozen  of 
champagne.  It  was  all  very  Bohemian 
and  journalistic  and  picturesque,  very 
supposedly  droll  and  enviable  to  out- 
siders ;  and  Miriam  told  anecdotes  and 
gave  imitations  of  the  people  she  would 
have  met  if  she  had  gone  out :  so  no 
one  had  a  sense  of  loss  —  the  two  oc- 
casions were  fantastically  united.  Mrs. 
Rooth  drank  champagne,  for  consola- 
tion ;  though  the  consolation  was  imper- 
fect when  she  remembered  that  she 
might  have  drunk  it  (not  quite  so  much, 
indeed)  in  Cromwell  Road. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  evening 
before,  the  day  formed,  for  Sherring- 
ham, the  most  complete  revelation  he 
had  had  of  Miriam  Rooth.  He  had 
been  at  the  theatre,  to  which  the  Satur- 
day night  happened  to  have  brought  the 
fullest  house  she  had  yet  played  to,  and 
he  came  early  to  Balaklava  Place,  to 
tell  her  once  again  (he  had  told  her  half 
a  dozen  times  the  evening  before)  that, 
with  the  excitement  of  her  biggest  au- 
dience, she  had  surpassed  herself,  acted 
with  remarkable  intensity.  It  pleased 
her  to  hear  it,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
she  interpreted  the  signs  of  the  future, 
and,  during  an  hour  he  spent  alone  with 
her,  Mrs.  Rooth  being  up-stairs  and 
Basil  Dashwood  not  arrived,  treated  him 
to  specimens  of  fictive  emotion  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  was  beyond  any  natural  abun- 
dance that  he  had  yet  seen  in  a  woman. 
The  impression  could  scarcely  have  been 
other  if  she  had  been  playing  wild 


snatches  to  him  at  the  piano  :  the  bright, 
up-darting  flame  of  her  talk  rose  and 
fell  like  an  improvisation  on  the  keys. 
Later,  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  good  grace  with  which 
she  fraternized  with  her  visitors,  finding 
the  right  words  for  each,  the  solvent 
of  incongruities,  the  right  ideas  to  keep 
vanity  quiet  and  make  humility  gay.  It 
was  a  wonderful  expenditure  of  gener- 
ous, nervous  life.  But  what  Sherring- 
ham read  in  it  above  all  was  the  sense 
of  success  in  youth,  with  the  future 
large,  and  the  action  of  that  force  upon 
all  the  faculties.  Miriam's  liniited  past 
had  yet  pinched  her  enough  to  make 
emancipation  sweet,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion had  come  at  last  in  an  hour.  She 
had  stepped  into  her  position,  divined 
and  appropriated  everything  it  could 
give  her,  become,  in  a  day,  a  really  ori- 
ginal contemporary.  Sherringham  was 
of  course  not  less  conscious  of  that  than 
Nick  Dormer  had  been  when,  in  the 
cold  light  of  his  studio,  he  saw  how  mar- 
velously  she  had  changed. 

But  the  great  thing,  to  his  mind  and, 
these  first  days,  the  irresistible  seduction 
of  the  theatre,  was  that  she  was  a  rare 
incarnation  of  beauty.  Beauty  was  the 
principle  of  everything  she  did  and  of 
the  way,  unerringly,  she  did  it  —  an 
exquisite  harmony  of  line  and  motion 
and  attitude  and  tone,  what  was  most 
general  and  most  characteristic  in  her 
performance.  Accidents  and  instincts 
played  together  to  this  end  and  consti- 
tuted something  which  was  independent 
of  her  talent  or  of  her  merit,  in  a  given 
case,  and  which  in  its  influence,  to  Sher- 
ringham's  imagination,  was  far  superior 
to  any  talent  and  to  any  merit.  It  was 
a  supreme  infallible  felicity,  a  source  of 
importance,  a  stamp  of  absolute  value. 
To  see  it  in  operation,  to  sit  within  its 
radius  and  feel  it  shift  and  revolve  and 
change  and  never  fail,  was  a  corrective 
to  the  depression,  the  humiliation,  the 
bewilderment  of  life.  It  transported 
Sherringham  from  the  vulgar  hour  and 
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the  ugly  fact ;  drew  him  to  something 
which  had  no  reason  but  its  sweetness, 
no  name  nor  place  save  as  the  pure,  the 
distant,  the  antique.  It  was  what  most 
made  him  say  to  himself,  "  Oh,  hang  it, 
what  does  it  matter  ?  "  when  he  reflect- 
ed that  an  homme  serieux  (as  they  said 
in  Paris)  rather  gave  himself  away  (as 
they  said  in  America)  by  going  every 
night  to  the  same  theatre,  for  all  the 
world  to  stare.  It  was  what  kept  him 
from  doing  anything  but  hover  round 
Miriam  —  kept  him  from  paying  any  oth- 
er visits,  from  attending  to  any  business, 
from  going  back  to  Calcutta  Gardens. 
It  was  a  spell  which  he  shrank  intensely 
from  breaking,  and  the  cause  of  a  hun- 
dred postponements,  confusions  and  in- 
coherences. It  made  of  the  crooked  little 
stucco  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood  a  place 
in  the  upper  air,  commanding  the  pros- 
pect ;  a  nest  of  winged  liberties  and  iron- 
ies, hanging  far  aloft  above  the  huddled 
town.  One  should  live  at  altitudes  when 
one  could  —  they  braced  and  simplified ; 
and  for  a  happy  interval  Sherringham 
never  touched  the  earth. 

It  was  not  that  there  were  no  influences 
tending  at  moments  to  drag  him  down 

—  an  abasement  from  which  he  escaped 
only  because  he  was  up  so  high.    We  have 
seen  that  Basil  Dashwood  could  affect 
him  at  times  like  a  piece  of  wood  tied  to 
his  ankle,  through  the  circumstance  that 
he   made    Miriam's    famous    conditions 

—  those  of  the  public  exhibition  of  her 
genius  —  seem   small   and   prosaic ;   so 
that  Sherringham  had  to  remind  him- 
self that  perhaps  this  smallness  was  in- 
volved in  their  being  at  all.    She  carried 
his  imagination  off  into  infinite  spaces, 
whereas  she   carried    Dashwood's    only 
into  the   box-office    and   the  revival  of 
plays  that  were  barbarously  bad.     The 
worst  was  that  it  was  open  to  him  to  be- 
lieve that  a  sharp  young  man  who  was 
in  the  business  might  know  better  than 
he.      Another     possessor    of     superior 
knowledge  (he  talked,  that  is,  as  if  he 
knew  better  than  any  one)  was  Gabriel 
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Nash,  who  appeared  to  have  abundant 
leisure  to  haunt  Balaklava  Place,  or,  in 
other  words,  appeared  to  enjoy  the  same 
command  of  his  time  as  Peter  Sherring- 
ham. Our  young  diplomatist  regarded 
him  with  mingled  feelings,  for  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  contentious  character 
of  their  first  meeting  or  the  degree  to 
which  he  had  been  moved  to  urge  upon 
Nick  Dormer's  consideration  that  his 
talkative  friend  was  probably  an  ass. 
This  personage  turned  up  now  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  charming  creature  he  had 
scoffed  at,  and  there  was  something  ex- 
asperating in  the  quietude  of  his  incon- 
sistency, of  which  he  had  not  the  least 
embarrassing  consciousness.  Indeed,  he 
had  such  fantastic  and  desultory  ways  of 
looking  at  any  question  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult, in  vulgar  parlance,  to  have  him  ; 
his  sympathies  hummed  about  like  bees 
in  a  garden,  with  no  visible  plan,  no 
economy  in  their  flight.  He  thought 
meanly  of  the  modern  theatre,  and  yet 
he  had  discovered  a  fund  of  satisfaction 
in  the  most  promising  of  its  exponents ; 
so  that  Sherringham  more  than  once 
said  to  him  that  he  should  really,  to  keep 
his  opinions  at  all  in  hand,  attach  more 
value  to  the  stage  or  less  to  the  inter- 
esting actress.  Miriam  made  infinitely 
merry  at  his  expense  and  treated  him 
as  the  most  abject  of  her  slaves :  all  of 
which  was  worth  seeing  as  an  exhibi- 
tion, on  Nash's  part,  of  the  imperturba- 
ble. When  Sherringham  mentally  pro- 
nounced him  impudent  he  felt  guilty  of 
an  injustice  —  Nash  had  so  little  the  air 
of  a  man  with  something  to  gain.  Nev- 
ertheless he  felt  a  certain  itching  in  his 
boot -toe  when  his  fellow  -  visitor  ex- 
claimed, explicatively  (in  general  to  Mi- 
riam herself),  in  answer  to  a  charge  of 
tergiversation  :  u  Oh,  it 's  all  rigl4  ;  it 's 
the  voice,  you  know  —  the  enchanting 
voice !  "  He  meant  by  this,  as  indeed 
he  more  fully  set  forth,  that  he  came  to 
the  theatre,  or  to  the  villa  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  simply  to  treat  his  ear  to  the 
sound  (the  richest  then  to  be  heard  on 
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earth,  as  he  maintained)  issuing  from 
Miriam's  lips.  Its  richness  was  quite 
independent  of  the  words  she  might 
pronounce  or  the  poor  fable  they  might 
subserve,  and  if  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
her  in  public  was  the  greater  by  reason 
of  the  larger  volume  of  her  utterance,  it 
was  still  highly  agreeable  to  see  her  at 
home,  for  it  was  there  that  the  artistic 
nature  that  he  freely  conceded  to  her 
came  out  most.  He  spoke  as  if  she  had 
been  formed  by  the  bounty  of  nature  to 
be  his  particular  recreation,  and  as  if, 
being  an  expert  in  innocent  joys,  he  took 
his  pleasure  wherever  he  found  it. 

He  was  perpetually  in  the  field,  socia- 
ble, amiable,  communicative,  inveterate- 
ly  contradicted  but  never  confounded, 
ready  to  talk  to  any  one  about  anything, 
and  making  disagreement  (of  which  he 
left  the  responsibility  wholly  to  others) 
a  basis  of  intimacy.  Every  one  knew 
what  he  thought  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, and  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that 
he  did  not  regard  its  members  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  comedy,  inasmuch  as  he  often 
elicited  their  foibles  in  a  way  that  made 
even  Sherringham  laugh,  notwithstand- 
ing his  attitude  of  reserve  where  Nash 
was  concerned.  At  any  rate,  though  he 
had  committed  himself  on  the  subject  of 
the  general  fallacy  of  their  attempt,  he 
put  up  with  their  company,  for  the  sake 
of  Miriam's  accents,  with  a  practical 
philosophy  that  was  all  his  own.  Miri- 
am pretended  that  he  was  her  supreme, 
her  incorrigible  adorer,  masquerading  as 
a  critic  to  save  his  vanity,  and  tolerated 
for  his  secret  constancy  in  spite  of  being 
a  bore.  To  Sherringham  he  was  not  a 
bore,  and  the  secretary  of  embassy  felt 
a  certain  displeasure  at  not  being  able 
to  regard  him  as  one.  He  had  seen 
too  many  strange  countries  and  curious 
things,  observed  and  explored  too  much, 
to  be  void  of  illustration.  Peter  had  a 
suspicion  that  if  he  himself  was  in  the 
grandes  espaces  Gabriel  Nash  probably 
had  a  still  wider  range.  If  among  Mi- 
riam's associates  Basil  Dashwood  dragged 


him  down,  Gabriel  challenged  him  rather 
to  higher  and  more  fantastic  flights.  If 
he  saw  the  girl  in  larger  relations  than  the 
"  young  actor,  who  mainly  saw  her  in  ill- 
written  parts,  Nash  went  a  step  further 
and  regarded  her,  irresponsibly  and  sub- 
limely, as  a  priestess  of  harmony,  with 
whom  the  vulgar  ideas  of  success  and 
failure  had  nothing  to  do.  He  laughed 
at  her  "parts,"  holding  that  without 
them  she  would  be  great.  Sherringham 
envied  him  his  power  to  content  himself 
with  the  pleasures  he  could  get ;  he  had 
a  shrewd  impression  that  contentment 
was  not  destined  to  be  the  sweetener  of 
his  own  repast. 

Above  all  Nash  held  his  attention  by 
a  constant  element  of  unstudied  refer- 
ence to  Nick  Dormer,  who,  as  we  know, 
had  suddenly  become  much  more  inter- 
esting to  his  cousin.  Sherringham  found 
food  for  observation,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure for  perplexity,  in  the  relations  of 
all  these  clever  people  with  each  other. 
He  knew  why  his  sister,  who  had  a  per- 
sonal impatience  of  unapplied  ideas,  had 
not  been  agreeably  affected  by  Mr.  Nash, 
and  had  not  viewed  with  complacency  a 
predilection  for  him  in  the  man  she  was 
to  marry.  This  was  a  side  by  which  he 
had  no  desire  to  resemble  Julia  Dallow, 
for  he  needed  no  teaching  to  divine  that 
Gabriel  had  not  set  her  intelligence  in 
motion.  He,  Peter,  would  have  been  sor- 
ry to  have  to  confess  that  he  could  not 
understand  him.  He  understood,  fur- 
thermore, that  Miriam,  in  Nick's  studio, 
might  very  well  have  appeared  to  Julia 
a  formidable  power.  She  was  younger, 
but  she  had  quite  as  much  her  own  form, 
and  she  was  beautiful  enough  to  have 
made  Nick  compare  her  with  Mrs.  Dal- 
low even  if  he  had  been  in  love  with 
that  lady  —  a  pretension  as  to  which  Pe- 
ter had  private  ideas. 

Sherringham,  for  many  days,  saw 
nothing  of  the  member  for  Harsh,  though 
it  might  have  been  said  that,  by  impli- 
cation, he  participated  in  the  life  of 
Balaklava  Place.  Had  Nick  given  Julia 
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tangible  grounds,  and  was  his  unexpect- 
edly line  rendering  of  Miriam  an  act  of 
virtual  infidelity  ?  In  that  case,  in  what 
degree  was  Miriam  to  be  regarded  as 
an  accomplice  in  his  defection,  and  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  this  young  lady's 
esteem  for  her  new  and  (as  he  might  be 
called)  distinguished  ally  ?  These  ques- 
tions would  have  given  Peter  still  more 
to  think  about  if  he  had  not  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  they  concerned  Nick  and  Miriam 
infinitely  more  than  they  concerned  him. 
Miriam  was  personally  before  him,  so 
that  he  had  no  need  to  consult,  for  his 
pleasure,  his  fresh  recollection  of  the 
portrait.  But  he  thought  of  this  striking 
production  each  time  he  thought  of  his 
enterprising  kinsman.  And  that  hap- 
pened often,  for  in  his  hearing  Miriam 
often  discussed  the  happy  artist  and  his 
possibilities  with  Gabriel  Nash,  and  Ga- 
briel broke  out  about  them  to  Miriam. 
The  girl's  tone  on  the  subject  was  frank 
and  simple ;  she  only  said,  with  an  it- 
eration that  was  slightly  irritating,  that 
Mr.  Dormer  had  been  tremendously  kind 
to  her.  She  never  mentioned  Julia's  ir- 
ruption to  Julia's  brother ;  she  only  re- 
ferred to  the  portrait,  with  inscrutable 
amenity,  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
Peter's  fortunate  suggestion  that  first 
day  at  Madame  Carry's.  Gabriel  Nash, 
however,  showed  such  a  disposition  to 
expatiate,  sociably  and  luminously,  on 
the  peculiarly  interesting  character  of 
what  he  called  Dormer's  predicament, 
and  on  the  fine  suspense  which  it  was 
fitted  to  kindle  in  the  breast  of  discern- 
ing friends,  that  Peter  wondered,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  if  this  insistence 
were  not  a  subtle  perversity,  a  devilish 
little  invention  to  torment  a  man  whose 
jealousy  was  presumable.  Yet  on  the 
whole,  Nash  struck  him  as  but  scantily 
devilish,  and  still  less  occupied  with  the 
prefigurement  of  his  emotions.  Indeed, 
he  threw  a  glamour  of  romance  over 
Nick  ;  tossed  off  such  illuminating  yet 
mystifying  references  to  him  that  Sher- 


ringham  found  himself  capable  of  a 
magnanimous  curiosity,  a  desire  to  fol- 
low out  the  chain  of  events.  He  learned 
from  Gabriel  that  Nick  was  still  away, 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  almost  submit 
to  instruction,  to  initiation.  The  rare 
charm  of  these  unregulated  days  was 
troubled  —  it  ceased  to  be  idyllic  — 
when,  late  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
Sunday,  he  walked  away  with  Gabriel, 
southward,  from  St.  John's  Wood.  For 
then  something  came  out. 


XXXII. 

It  mattered  not  so  much  what  the 
doctors  thought  (and  Sir  Matthew  Hope, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  had  been  down 
twice  in  one  week)  as  that  Mr.  Chayter, 
the  omniscient  butler,  declared  with  all 
the  authority  of  his  position  and  his 
experience  that  Mr.  Carteret  was  very 
bad  indeed.  Nick  Dormer  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  (it  lasted  six  minutes) 
the  day  he  hurried  to  Beauclere  in  re- 
sponse to  a  telegram.  It  was  Mr.  Chay- 
ter who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  tele- 
graph, in  spite  of  the  presence  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Carteret's  nearest  relation 
and  only  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Len- 
don.  This  lady,  a  large,  mild,  healthy 
woman,  with  a  heavy  tread,  who  liked 
early  breakfasts,  uncomfortable  chairs 
and  the  advertisement-sheet  of  the  Times, 
had  arrived  the  week  before  and  was 
awaiting  the  turn  of  events.  She  was 
a  widow  and  lived  in  Cornwall,  in  a 
house  nine  miles  from  a  station,  which 
had,  to  make  up  for  this  inconvenience, 
as  she  had  once  told  Nick,  a  delight- 
ful old  herbaceous  garden.  She  was 
extremely  fond  of  an  herbaceous  gar- 
den ;  her  principal  interest  was  in  that 
direction.  Nick  had  often  seen  her  — 
she  came  to  Beauclere  once  or  twice 
a  year.  Her  sojourn  there  made  no 
great  difference ;  she  was  only  an  "  Ura- 
nia, dear,"  for  Mr.  Carteret  to  look 
across  the  table  at  when,  on  the  close 
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of  dinner,  it  was  time  for  her  to  retire. 
She  went  out  of  the  room  always  as  if 
it  were  after  some  one  else  ;  and  on  the 
gentlemen  "  joining  "  her  later  (the  junc- 
tion was  not  very  close)  she  received 
them  with  an  air  of  gratified  surprise. 

Chayter  honored  Nick  Dormer  with 
a  regard  which  approached,  without  im- 
properly competing  with  it,  the  affec- 
tion his  master  had  placed  on  the  same 
young  head,  and  Chayter  knew  a  good 
many  things.  Among  them  he  knew 
his  place ;  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
little  that  knowledge  had  rendered  him 
inaccessible  to  other  kinds.  He  took 
upon  himself  to  send  for  Nick  without 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Lendon,  whose  influ- 
ence was  now  a  good  deal  like  that  of 
a  large  occasional  piece  of  furniture, 
which  had  been  introduced  in  case  it 
should  be  required.  She  was  one  of 
the  solid  conveniences  that  a  comforta- 
ble house  would  have ;  but  you  could  n't 
talk  with  a  mahogany  sofa  or  a  folding 
screen.  Chayter  knew  how  much  she 
had  "  had  "  from  her  brother,  and  how 
much  her  two  daughters  had  each  re- 
ceived on  marriage  ;  and  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  quite  enough,  espe- 
cially considering  the  society  in  which 
they  (you  could  scarcely  call  it)  moved. 
He  knew,  beyond  this,  that  they  would 
all  have  more,  and  that  was  why  he  hes- 
itated little  about  communicating  with 
Nick.  If  Mrs.  Lendon  should  be  ruf- 
fled at  the  intrusion  of  a  young  man 
who  neither  was  the  child  of  a  cousin 
nor  had  been  formally  adopted,  Chayter 
would  undertake  to  see  'that  the  decen- 
cies were  observed.  He  had  indeed  a 
slightly  compassionate  sense  that  Mrs. 
Lendon  was  not  easily  ruffled.  She  was 
always  down  an  extraordinary  time  be- 
fore breakfast  (Chayter  refused  to  take 
it  as  in  the  least  admonitory),  but  she 
usually  went  straight  into  the  garden 
(as  if  to  see  that  none  of  the  plants  had 
been  stolen  in  the  night),  and  had  in 
the  end  to  be  looked  for  by  the  foot- 
man in  some  out-of-the-way  spot  behind 


the  shrubbery,  where,  plumped  upon  the 
ground,  she  was  doing  something  "  rum  " 
to  a  flower. 

Mr.  Carteret  himself  had  expressed 
no  wishes.  He  slept  most  of  the  time 
(his  failure  at  the  last  had  been  sud- 
den, but  he  was  rheumatic  and  seventy- 
seven),  and  the  situation  was  in  Chay- 
ter's  hands.  Sir  Matthew  Hope  had 
opined,  even  on  his  second  visit,  that 
he  would  rally  and  go  on,  in  a  certain 
comfort,  some  time  longer ;  but  Chayter 
took  a  different  and  a  still  more  inti- 
mate view.  Nick  was  embarrassed ;  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  there  for 
from  the  moment  he  could  give  his 
good  old  friend  no  conscious  satisfac- 
tion. The  doctors,  the  nurses,  the  ser- 
vants, Mrs.  Lendon,  and  above  all  the 
settled  equilibrium  of  the  square,  thick 
house,  where  an  immutable  order  ap- 
peared to  slant  through  the  polished 
windows  and  tinkle  in  the  quieter  bells, 
all  represented  best  the  kind  of  supreme 
solace  to  which  the  master  was  most 
accessible. 

For  the  first  day  it  was  judged  bet- 
ter that  Nick  should  not  be  introduced 
into  the  darkened  chamber.  This  was 
the  decision  of  the  two  decorous  nurses, 
of  whom  the  visitor  had  had  a  glimpse, 
and  who,  with  their  black  uniforms  and 
fresh  faces  of  business,  suggested  a  com- 
bination of  the  bar-maid  and  the  nun. 
He  was  depressed,  yet  restless,  felt  him- 
self in  a  false  position  and  thought  it 
lucky  Mrs.  Lendon  had  powers  of  placid 
acceptance.  They  were  old  acquaint- 
ances ;  she  treated  him  with  a  certain 
ceremony,  but  it  was  not  the  rigor  of 
mistrust.  It  was  much  more  an  ex- 
pression of  remote  Cornish  respect  for 
young  abilities  and  distinguished  con- 
nections, inasmuch  as  she  asked  him  a 
great  deal  about  Lady  Agnes  and  about 
Lady  Flora  and  Lady  Elizabeth.  He 
knew  she  was  kind  and  ungrudging, 
and  his  principal  discomfort  was  the 
sense  of  meagre  information  and  of  re- 
sponding poorly  in  regard  to  his  unin- 
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teresting  aunts.  He  sat  in  the  garden 
with  newspapers  and  looked  at  the  low- 
ered blinds  in  Mr.  Carteret's  windows ; 
he  wandered  around  the  abbey  with 
cigarettes,  and  lightened  his  tread,  and 
felt  grave,  and  wished  that  everything 
were  over.  He  would  have  liked  much 
to  see  Mr.  Carteret  again,  but  he  had 
no  desire  that  Mr.  Carteret  should  see 
him.  In  the  evening  he  dined  with 
Mrs.  Lendon,  and  she  talked  to  him, 
at  his  request,  and  as  much  as  she 
could,  about  her  brother's  early  years, 
his  beginnings  of  life.  She  was  so  much 
younger  that  they  appeared  to  have  been 
rather  a  tradition  of  her  own  youth ; 
but  her  talk  made  Nick  feel  how  tre- 
mendously different  Mr.  Carteret  had 
been  at  that  period  from  what  he,  Nick, 
was  to-day.  He  had  published,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  a  little  volume  (it  was 
thought  wonderfully  clever)  called  The 
Incidence  of  Rates;  but  Nick  had  not 
yet  collected  the  material  for  any  such 
treatise.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Lendon, 
who  was  in  full  dress,  retired  to  the 
drawing-room,  where,  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes,  she  was  followed  by  Nick,  who 
had  remained  behind  only  because  he 
thought  Chayter  would  expect  it.  Mrs. 
Lendon  almost  shook  hands  with  him 
again,  and  then  Chayter  brought  in 
coffee.  Almost  in  no  time  afterwards 
he  brought  in  tea,  and  the  occupants  of 
the  drawing-room  sat  for  a  slow  half- 
hour,  during  which  the  lady  looked 
round  at  the  apartment  with  a  sigh  and 
said,  "  Don't  you  think  poor  Charles 
had  exquisite  taste  ?  " 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  the  "  lo- 
cal man "  was  ushered  in.  He  had 
been  up-stairs,  and  he  entered,  smiling, 
with  the  remark,  "  It 's  quite  wonder- 
ful—  it 's  quite  wonderful."  What  was 
wonderful  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  breathing,  a  distinct  indication  of 
revival.  The  doctor  had  some  tea,  and 
he  chatted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
a  way  that  showed  what  a  "good" 
manner  and  how  large  an  experience  a 


local  man  could  have.  When  he  went 
away  Nick  walked  out  with  him.  The 
doctor's  house  was  near  by,  and  he  had 
come  on  foot.  He  left  Nick  with  the 
assurance  that  in  all  probability  Mr. 
Carteret,  who  was  certainly  picking  up, 
would  be  able  to  see  him  on  the  mor- 
row. Our  young  man  turned  his  steps 
again  to  the  abbey  and  took  a  stroll 
about  it  in  the  starlight.  It  never 
looked  so  huge  as  when  it  reared  itself 
into  the  night,  and  Nick  had  never  felt 
more  fond  of  it  than  on  this  occasion, 
more  comforted  and  confirmed  by  its 
beauty.  When  he  came  back  he  was 
readmitted  by  Chayter,  who  surveyed 
him  in  respectful  deprecation  of  the 
frivolity  which  had  led  him  to  attempt 
to  help  himself  through  such  an  evening 
in  such  a  way. 

Nick  went  to  bed  early  and  slept 
badly,  which  was  unusual  with  him ; 
but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  told 
almost  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his 
room  that  Mr.  Carteret  had  asked  for 
him.  He  went  in  to  see  him,  and  was 
struck  with  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  had,  however,  spent  a  day 
with  him  just  after  the  New  Year,  and 
another  at  the  beginning  of  March,  so 
that  he  had  perceived  the  first  symp- 
toms of  mortal  alteration.  A  week  after 
Julia  Dallow's  departure  for  the  Conti- 
nent Nick  had  devoted  several  hours  to 
Beauclere  and  to  the  intention  of  telling 
his  old  friend  how  the  happy  event  had 
been  brought  to  naught  —  the  advan- 
tage that  he  had  been  so  good  as  to 
desire  for  him  and  to  make  the  condi- 
tion of  a  splendid  gift.  Before  this,  for 
a  few  days,  Nick  had  been  keeping 
back,  to  announce  it  personally,  the  good 
news  that  Julia  had  at  last  set  their 
situation  in  order :  he  wanted  to  enjoy 
the  old  man's  pleasure  —  so  sore  a  trial 
had  her  arbitrary  behavior  been  for  a 
year.  Mrs.  Dallow  had  offered  Mr.  Car- 
teret a  conciliatory  visit  before  Christ- 
mas—  had  come  down  from  London 
one  day  to  lunch  with  him,  but  only 
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with  the  effect  of  making  him  subse- 
quently exhibit  to  poor  Nick,  as  the  vic- 
tim of  her  whimsical  hardness,  a  great 
deal  of  earnest  commiseration  in  a  jo- 
cose form.  Upon  his  honor,  as  he  said, 
she  was  as  clever  and  "  specious  "  a 
woman  (this  was  the  odd  expression  he 
used)  as  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
The  merit  of  her  behavior  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  Nick  knew,  was  that  she  had 
not  been  specious  at  her  lover's  expense : 
she  had  breathed  no  doubt  of  his  pub- 
lic purpose  and  had  had  the  feminine 
courage  to  say  that  in  truth  she  was 
older  than  he,  so  that  it  was  only  fail- 
to  give  his  affections  time  to  mature. 
But  when  Nick  saw  their  sympathizing 
host  after  the  rupture  that  I  lately  nar- 
rated, he  found  him  in  no  state*  to  en- 
counter a  disappointment :  he  was  seri- 
ously ailing,  it  was  the  beginning  of 
worse  things,  and  it  had  not  been  diffi- 
cult to  evade  a  challenge.  Nick  went 
back  to  town  after  this  excursion  sad- 
dened by  Mr.  Carteret's  now  unmistak- 
ably settled  decline,  but  rather  relieved 
that  he  had  not  been  forced  to  make 
his  confession.  It  had  even  occurred  to 
him  that  the  need  for  making  it  might 
not  come  up  if  the  ebb  of  his  old  friend's 
strength  should  continue  unchecked.  He 
might  pass  away  in  the  persuasion  that 
everything  would  happen  as  he  wished 
it,  though  indeed  without  enriching  Nick 
on  his  wedding-day  to  the  tune  that  he 
had  promised.  Very  likely  he  had  made 
legal  arrangements  in  virtue  of  which 
his  bounty  would  take  effect  in  the  right 
conditions  and  in  them  alone.  At  pre- 
sent Nick  had  a  larger  confession  to 
treat  him  to  —  the  last  three  days  had 
made  the  difference  ;  but,  oddly  enough, 
though  his  responsibility  had. increased, 
his  reluctance  to  speak  had  vanished : 
he  was  positively  eager  to  clear  up  a 
situation  over  which  it  was  not  consis- 
tent with  his  honor  to  leave  a  shade. 

The  doctor  had  been  right  when  he 
came  in  after  dinner  ;  it  was  clear  in  the 
morning  that  Mr.  Carteret's  power  of 


picking  up  was  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
Chayter,  who  had  been  in  to  see  him, 
refused  austerely  to  change  his  opinion 
with  every  change  in  his  master's  tem- 
perature ;  but  the  nurses  took  the  cheer- 
ing view  that  it  would  do  their  patient 
good  for  Mr.  Dormer  to  sit  with  him 
a  little.  One  of  them  remained  in  the 
room,  in  the  deep  window -seat,  and 
Nick  spent  twenty  minutes  by  the  bed- 
side. It  was  not  a  case  for  much  con- 
versation, but  Mr.  Carteret  seemed  to 
like  to  look  at  him.  There  was  life  in 
his  kind  old  eyes,  which  would  express 
itself  yet  in  some  further  wise  provision. 
He  laid  his  liberal  hand  on  Nick's  with 
a  confidence  which  showed  it  was  not 
yet  disabled.  He  said  very  little,  and 
the  nurse  had  recommended  that  the 
visitor  himself  should  not  overflow  in 
speech ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  mur- 
mured, with  a  faint  smile,  "To-night's 
division,  you  know  —  you  must  n't  miss 
it."  There  was  to  be  no  division  that 
night,  as  it  happened,  but  even  Mr. 
Carteret's  aberrations  were  parliamen- 
tary. Before  Nick  left  him  he  had  been 
able  to  assure  him  that  he  was  rapidly 
getting  better,  that  such  valuable  hours 
must  not  be  wasted.  "  Come  back  on  Fri- 
day, if  they  come  to  the  second  read- 
ing." These  were  the  words  with  which 
Nick  was  dismissed,  and  at  noon  the 
doctor  said  the  invalid  was  doing  very 
well,  but  that  Nick  had  better  leave  him 
alone  for  that  day.  Our  young  man  ac- 
cordingly determined  to  go  up  to  town 
for  the  night,  and  even,  if  he  should  re- 
ceive no  summons,  for  the  next  day.  He 
arranged  with  Chayter  that  he  should 
be  telegraphed  to  if  Mr.  Carteret  were 
either  better  or  worse. 

"  Oh,  he  can't  very  well  be  worse, 
sir,"  Chayter  replied,  inexorably ;  but 
he  relaxed  so  far  as  to  remark  that  of 
course  it  would  n't  do  for  Nick  to  neg- 
lect the  House. 

"  Oh,  the  House  !  "  Nick  sighed,  am- 
biguously, avoiding  the  butler's  eye.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  tell  Mr.  Car- 
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teret,  but  nothing  would  have  sustained 
him  in  the  effort  to  make  a  clean  breast 
to  Chayter. 

He  might  be  ambiguous  about  the 
House,  but  he  had  the  sense  of  things 
to  be  done  awaiting  him  in  London. 
He  telegraphed  to  his  servant  and  spent 
that  night  in  Rosedale  Road.  The 
things  to  be  done  were  apparently  to  be 
done  in  his  studio  :  his  servant  met  him 
there  with  a  large  bundle  of  letters.  He 
failed  that  evening  to  stray  within  two 
miles  of  Westminster,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  country  reassembled  without 
his  support.  The  next  morning  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Chayter,  to 
whom  he  had  given  Rosedale  Road  as 
an  address.  This  missive  simply  in- 
formed him  that  Mr.  Carteret  wished 
to  see  him,  and  it  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  was  better,  though  Chayter  would  n't 
say  so.  Nick  again  took  his  place  in 
the  train  to  Beauclere.  He  had  been 
there  very  often,  but  it  was  present  to 
him  that  now,  after  a  little,  he  should 
never  go  again.  All  that  was  over  — 
everything  that  belonged  to  it  was  over. 
He  learned  on  his  arrival  —  he  saw 
Mrs.  Lendon  immediately  —  that  his 
old  friend  had  continued  to  pick  up. 
He  had  expressed  a  strong  and  a  per- 
fectly rational  desire  to  talk  with  Nick, 
and  the  doctor  had  said  that  if  it  was 
about  anything  important  it  was  much 
better  not  to  oppose  him.  "  He  says  it 's 
about  something  very  important,"  Mrs. 
Lendon  remarked,  resting  shy  eyes  on 
him  while  she  added  that  she  was  look- 
ing after  her  brother  for  the  hour.  She 
had  sent  those  wonderful  young  ladies 
out  to  see  the  abbey.  Nick  paused  with 
her  outside  of  Mr.  Carteret's  door.  He 
wanted  to  say  something  comfortable  to 
her  in  return  for  her  homely  charity  — 
give  her  a  hint,  which  she  was  far  from 
looking  for,  that,  practically,  he  had 
now  no  interest  in  her  brother's  estate. 
This  was  impossible,  of  course.  Her 
absence  of  irony  gave  him  no  pretext, 
and  such  an  allusion  would  be  an  insult 


to  her  simple  discretion.  She  was  either 
not  thinking  of  his  interest  at  all,  or  she 
was  thinking  of  it  with  the  tolerance 
of  a  mind  trained  to  a  hundred  decent 
submissions.  Nick  looked  for  an  in- 
stant into  her  mild,  uninvestigating  eyes, 
and  it  came  over  him,  supremely,  that 
the  goodness  of  these  people  was  singu- 
larly pure :  they  were  a  part  of  what 
was  cleanest  and  sanest  in  humanity. 
There  had  been  just  a  little  mocking  in- 
flection in  Mrs.  Lendon's  pleasant  voice ; 
but  it  was  dedicated  to  the  young  ladies 
in  the  black  uniforms  (she  could  per- 
haps be  satirical  about  them),  and  not  to 
the  theory  of  the  "  importance  "  of  Nick's 
interview  with  her  brother.  Nick's  ar- 
rested desire  to  let  her  know  he  was 
not  dangerous  translated  itself  into  a 
vague  friendliness  and  into  the  abrupt, 
rather  bewildering  words,  "  I  can't  tell 
you  half  the  good  I  think  of  you."  As 
he  passed  into  Mr.  Carteret's  room  it 
occurred  to  him  that  she  would  perhaps 
interpret  this  speech  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  obligation  —  of  her  good-nature 
in  not  keeping  him  away  from  the  rich 
old  man. 

XXXIII. 

Mr.  Carteret  was  propped  up  on  pil- 
lows, and  in  this  attitude,  beneath  the 
high,  spare  canopy  of  his  bed,  presented 
himself  to  Nick's  picture-seeking  vision 
as  a  figure  in  a  clever  composition  or  a 
novel.  He  had  gathered  strength,  though 
this  strength  was  not  much  in  his  voice ; 
it  was  mainly  in  his  brighter  eye  and  his 
air  of  being  pleased  with  himself.  He 
put  out  his  hand  and  said,  "  I  dare  say 
you  know  why  I  sent  for  you ; "  upon 
which  Nick  sank  into  the  seat  he  had 
occupied  the  day  before,  replying  that 
he  had  been  delighted  to  come,  what- 
ever the  reason.  Mr.  Carteret  said 
nothing  more  about  the  division  or  the 
second  reading  ;  he  only  murmured  that 
they  were  keeping  the  newspapers  for 
him.  "  I  'm  rather  behind  —  I  'm  rather 
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behind,"  he  went  on  ;  '"  but  two  or  three 
quiet  mornings  will  make  it  all  right. 
You  can  go  back  to-night,  you  know  — 
you  can  easily  go  back."  This  was  the 
only  thing  not  quite  straight  that  Nick 
saw  in  him, — his  making  light  of  his 
young  friend's  flying  to  and  fro.  Nick 
sat  looking  at  him  with  a  sense  that 
was  half  compunction  and  half  the  idea 
of  the  rare  beauty  of  his  face,  to  which, 
strangely,  the  waste  of  illness  now 
seemed  to  have  restored  some  of  its 
youth.  Mr.  Carteret  was  evidently  con- 
scious that,  this  morning,  he  should  not 
be  able  to  go  on  long,  so  that  he  must  be 
practical  and  concise.  "  I  dare  say  you 
know  —  you  have  only  to  remember," 
he  continued. 

"  You  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
me  to  see  you  —  there  can  be  no  better 
reason  than  that." 

"  Has  n't  the  year  come  round  —  the 
year  of  that  foolish  arrangement  ?  " 

Nick  thought  a  little,  and  asked  him- 
self if  it  were  really  necessary  to  dis- 
turb his  companion's  earnest  faith. 
Then  the  consciousness  of  the  falsity  of 
his  own  position  surged  over  him  again, 
and  he  replied :  "  Do  you  mean  the 
period  for  which  Mrs.  Dallow  insisted 
on  keeping  me  dangling  ?  Oh,  that 's 
over." 

'*  And  are  you  married  —  has  it  come 
off  ? "  the  old  man  asked,  eagerly. 
"  How  long  have  I  been  ill  ?  " 

"  We  are  uncomfortable,  unreasona- 
ble people,  not  deserving  of  your  inter- 
est. We  are  not  married,"  Nick  said. 

"  Then  I  have  n't  been  ill  so  long," 
Mr.  Carteret  sighed,  with  vague  relief. 

"  Not  very  long  —  but  things  are  dif- 
ferent," Nick  continued. 

The  old  man's  eyes  rested  on  his,  and 
Nick  noted  how  much  larger  they  ap- 
peared. "  You  mean  the  arrangements 
are  made  —  the  day  is  at  hand  ?  " 

"  There  are  no  arrangements,"  Nick 
smiled :  "  but  why  should  it  trouble 
you?" 

"  What   then  will  you  do  —  without 


arrangements  ?  "  Mr.  Carteret's  inquiry 
was  plaintive  and  childlike. 

"  We  shall  do  nothing  —  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done.  We  are  not  to  be 
married  —  it 'sail  off,"  said  Nick.  Then 
he  added,  "Mrs.  Dallow  has  gone 
abroad." 

The  old  man,  motionless  among  his 
pillows,  gave  a  long  groan.  "  Ah,  I 
don't  like  that." 

"  No  more  do  I,  sir." 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  It  was  so  good 
—  so  good." 

"  It  was  n't  good  enough  for  her," 
Nick  Dormer  declared. 

"  For  her  ?  Is  she  so  great  as  that  ? 
She  told  me  she  had  the  greatest  regard 
for  you.  You  're  good  enough  for  the 
best,  my  dear  boy,"  Mr.  Carteret  went 
on. 

"  You  don't  know  me  ;  I  am  disap- 
pointing. Mrs.  Dallow  had,  I  believe, 
a  great  regard  for  me,  but  I  have  for- 
feited her  regard." 

The  old  man  stared,  at  this  cynical 
announcement ;  he  searched  his  compan- 
ion's face  for  some  attenuation  of  the 
words.  But  Nick  apparently  struck 
him  as  unashamed  ;  and  a  faint  color 
coming  into  his  withered  cheek  indicat- 
ed his  mystification  and  alarm.  "  Have 
you  been  unfaithful  to  her  ?  "  he  demand- 
ed, considerately. 

"  She  thinks  so  —  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  As  I  told  you  a  year  ago, 
she  does  n't  believe  in  me." 

"  You  ought  to  have  made  her  —  you 
ought  to  have  made  her,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
teret. Nick  was  about  to  utter  some 
rejoinder  when  he  continued  :  "Do  you 
remember  what  I  told  you  I  would  give 
you,  if  you  did  ?  Do  you  remember 
what  I  told  you  I  would  give  you  on 
your  wedding-day  ?  " 

"  You  expressed  the  most  generous 
intentions  ;  and  I  remember  them  as 
much  as  a  man  may  do  who  has  no  wish 
to  remind  you  of  them." 

"  The  money  is  there  —  I  have  put  it 
aside." 
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"  I  have  n't  earned  it  —  I  have  n't 
earned  a  penny  of  it.  Give  it  to  those 
who  deserve  it  more." 

"  I  don't  understand  —  I  don't  under- 
stand," Mr.  Carteret  murmured,  with 
the  tears  of  weakness  coming  into  his 
eyes.  His  face  flushed  and  he  added  : 
"  I  'm  not  good  for  much  discussion ; 
I  'm  very  much  disappointed." 

"  I  think  I  may  say  it 's  not  my  fault 
—  I  have  done  what  I  can,"  returned 
Nick. 

"  But  when  people  are  in  love  they 
do  more  than  that." 

'•  Oh,  it 's  all  over !  "  Nick  exclaimed ; 
not  caring  much  now,  for  the  moment, 
how  disconcerted  his  companion  might 
be,  so  long  as  he  disabused  him  of  the 
idea  that  they  were  partners  to  a  bar- 
gain. "  We  've  tormented  each  other  and 
we  've  tormented  you ;  and  that  is  all 
that  has  come  of  it." 

"  Don't  you  care  for  what  I  would 
have  done  for  you  —  should  n't  you  have 
liked  it?" 

"  Of  course  one  likes  kindness  —  one 
likes  money.  But  it's  all  over,"  Nick 
repeated.  Then  he  added  :  "  I  fatigue 
you,  I  knock  you  up,  with  telling  you 
these  uncomfortable  things.  I  only  do 
so  because  it  seems  to  me  right  you 
should  know.  But  don't  be  worried  — 
everything  will  be  all  right." 

He  patted  his  companion's  hand  reas- 
suringly, he  leaned  over  him  affection- 
ately ;  but  Mr.  Carteret  was  not  easily 
soothed.  He  had  practiced  lucidity  all 
his  life,  he  had  expected  it  of  others, 
and  he  had  never  given  his  assent  to  an 
indistinct  proposition.  He  was  weak, 
but  he  was  not  too  weak  to  perceive  that 
he  had  formed  a  calculation  which  was 
now  vitiated  by  a  wrong  factor  —  put 
his  name  to  a  contract  of  which  the 
other  side  had  not  been  carried  out. 
More  than  fifty  years  of  conscious  suc- 
cess pressed  him  to  try  to  understand  ; 
he  had  never  muddled  his  affairs  and 
he  could  n't  muddle  them  now.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  aware  of  the  necessity 


of  economizing  his  effort,  and  he  evident- 
ly gathered  himself,  within,  patiently  and 
almost  cunningly,  for  the  right  question 
and  the  right  induction.  He  was  still 
able  to  make  his  agitation  reflective,  and 
it  could  still  consort  with  his  high  hopes 
of  Nick  that  he  should  find  himself  re- 
garding the  declaration  that  everything 
would  be  all  right  as  an  inadequate 
guarantee.  So,  after  he  had  looked  a 
moment  into  his  companion's  eyes,  he 
inquired  — 

"  Have  you  done  anything  bad  ?  " 

"  Nothing  worse  than  usual,"  laughed 
Nick. 

"  Everything  should  have  been  better 
than  usual." 

"  Ah,  well,  it  has  n't  been  that  —  that 
I  must  say." 

"  Do  you  sometimes  think  of  your  fa- 
ther ?  "  Mr.  Carteret  continued. 

Nick  hesitated  a  moment.  "  You 
make  me  think  of  him  —  you  have  al- 
ways that  pleasant  effect." 

"  His  name  would  have  lived  —  it 
must  n't  be  lost." 

"  Yes,  but  the  competition  to-day  is 
terrible,"  Nick  replied. 

Mr.  Carteret  considered  this  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  he  found  a  serious  flaw  in 
it ;  after  which  he  began  again :  "  I 
never  supposed  you  were  a  trifler." 

"  I  am  determined  not  to  be." 

"  I  thought  her  charming.  Don't  you 
love  her  ?  "  Mr.  Carteret  asked. 

"  Don't  ask  me  that  to-day,  for  I 
feel  sore  and  resentful.  I  don't  think 
she  has  treated  me  well." 

"  You  should  have  held  her  —  you 
should  n't  have  let  her  go,"  the  old  man 
returned,  with  unexpected  fire. 

His  companion  flushed,  at  this,  so 
strange  it  seemed  to  him  to  receive  a 
lesson  in  energy  from  a  dying  octogena- 
rian. Yet  after  an  instant  Nick  an- 
swered, modestly  enough,  "  I  have  n't 
been  clever  enough,  no  doubt." 

"  Don't  say  that  —  don't  say  that," 
Mr.  Carteret  murmured,  looking  almost 
frightened.  '"  Don't  think  I  can  allow 
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you  any  mitigation  of  that  sort.  I 
know  how  well  you  've  done.  You  are 
taking  your  place.  Several  gentlemen 
have  told  me.  Has  n't  she  felt  a  scru- 
ple, knowing  my  settlement  on  you  was 
contingent  ?  "  he  pursued. 

"Oh,  she  has  n't  known — has  n't 
known  anything  about  it." 

"  I  don't  understand ;  though  I  think 
you  explained  somewhat,  a  year  ago," 
Mr.  Carteret  said,  with  discouragement. 
"  I  think  she  wanted  to  speak  to  me  — 
of  any  intentions  I  might  have,  in  re- 
gard to  you  —  the  day  she  was  here. 
Very  nicely,  very  properly,  she  would 
have  done  it,  I'm  sure.  I  think  her 
idea  was  that  I  ought  to  make  any  set- 
tlement quite  independent  of  your  mar- 
rying her  or  not  marrying  her.  But  I 
tried  to  convey  to  her  —  I  don't  know 
whether  she  understood  me  —  that  I 
liked  her  too  much  for  that,  I  wanted 
too  much  to  make  sure  of  her." 

"  To  make  sure  of  me,  you  mean," 
said  Nick.  "  And  now,  after  all,  you 
see  you  have  n't." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  that,"  sighed 
the  old  man,  confusedly. 

"  All  this  is  very  bad  for  you  —  we  '11 
talk  again,"  Nick  rejoined. 

"  No,  no  —  let  us  finish  it  now.  I 
like  to  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  shall 
rest  better  when  I  do  know.  There  are 
great  things  to  be  done  ;  the  future  will 
be  full  —  the  future  will  be  fine,"  Mr. 
Carteret  wandered. 

"  Let  me  say  this  for  Julia  :  that  if  we 
had  n't  been  sundered  her  generosity  to 
me  would  have  been  complete,  she  would 
have  put  her  great  fortune  absolutely  at 
my  disposal,"  Nick  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment. "  Her  consciousness  of  all  that 
naturally  carries  her  over  any  particular 
distress  in  regard  to  what  won't  come  to 
me  now  from  another  source." 

"  Ah,  don't  lose  it,"  pleaded  the  old 
man,  painfully. 

"  It 's  in  your  hands,  sir,"  reasoned 
Nick. 

"  I  mean  Mrs.  Dallow's  fortune.     It 


will  be  of  the  highest  utility.     That  was 
what  your  father  missed." 

"  I  shall  miss  more  than  my  father 
did,"  said  Nick. 

"  She  '11  come  back  to  you  —  I  can't 
look  at  you  and  doubt  that." 

Nick  shook  his  head  slowly,  smiling. 
"  Never,  never,  never !  You  look  at 
me,  my  grand  old  friend,  but  you  don't 
see  me.  I  am  not  what  you  think." 

"  What  is  it  —  what  is  it  ?  Have 
you  been  bad  ?  "  Mr.  Carteret  panted. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  'm  not  bad.  But  I  'in 
different." 

"Different?" 

"  Different  from  my  father  —  differ- 
ent from  Mrs.  Dallow  —  different  from 
you." 

"  Ah,  why  do  you  perplex  me  ?  " 
moaned  the  old  man.  "  You  have  done 
something." 

"  I  don't  want  to  perplex  you,  but  I 
have  done  something,"  said  Nick,  get- 
ting up. 

He  had  heard  the  door  open  softly 
behind  him  and  Mrs.  Lendon  come  for- 
ward with  precautions.  "  What  has  he 
done  —  what  has  he  done  ?  "  quavered 
Mr.  Carteret  to  his  sister.  She,  how- 
ever, after  a  glance  at  the  patient,  mo- 
tioned Nick  away,  and,  bending  over 
the  bed,  replied,  in  a  voice  expressive 
at  that  moment  of  a  sharply  contrasted 
plenitude  of  vital  comfort  — 

"He  has  only  excited  you,  I  am 
afraid,  a  little  more  than  is  .good  for 
you.  Is  n't  your  dear  old  head  a  little 
too  high  ?  "  Nick  regarded  himself  as 
justly  banished,  and  he  quitted  the  room 
with  a  ready  acquiescence  in  any  power 
to  carry  on  the  scene  of  which  Mrs.  Len- 
don might  find  herself  possessed.  He 
felt  distinctly  brutal  as  he  heard  his  host 
emit  a  soft,  troubled  exhalation  of  as- 
sent to  some  change  of  position.  But 
he  would  have  reproached  himself  more 
if  he  had  wished  less  to  guard  against 
the  acceptance  of  an  equivalent  for  du- 
ties unperformed.  Mr.  Carteret  had 
had  in  his  mind,  characteristically,  the 
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idea  of  an  enlightened  agreement,  and 
there  was  something  more  to  be  said 
about  that. 

Nick  went  out  of  the  house  and  stayed 
away  for  two  or  three  hours,  quite  ready 
to  consider  that  the  place  was  quieter 
and  safer  without  him.  He  haunted  the 
abbey,  as  usual,  and  sat  a  long  time  in  its 
simplifying  stillness,  turning  over  many 
things.  He  came  into  the  house  again 
at  the  luncheon-hour,  through  the  gar- 
den, and  heard,  somewhat  to  his  surprise 
and  greatly  to  his  relief,  that  Mr.  Car- 
teret  had  composed  himself,  promptly 
enough,  after  their  agitating  interview. 
Mrs.  Lendon  talked  at  luncheon  much 
as  if  she  expected  her  brother  to  be,  as 
she  said,  really  quite  fit  again.  She 
asked  Nick  no  embarrassing  question ; 
which  was  uncommonly  good  of  her,  he 
thought,  considering  that  she  might  have 
said,  "  What  in  the  world  were  you  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  him  ?  "  She  only  told 
our  young  man  that  the  invalid  had  very 
little  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  see  him 
again,  about  half  past  seven,  for  a  very 
short  time :  this  gentle  emphasis  was 
Mrs.  Lendon's  single  tribute  to  the  crit- 
ical spirit.  Nick  divined  that  Mr.  Car- 
teret's  desire  for  further  explanations 
was  really  strong  and  had  been  capable 
of  sustaining  him  through  a  bad  morn- 
ing—  capable  even  of  helping  him  (it 
would  be  a  secret  and  wonderful  mo- 
mentary victory  over  his  weakness)  to 
pass  it  off  for  a  good  one.  He  wished 
he  might  make  a  sketch  of  him,  from 
the  life,  as  he  had  seen  him  after  break- 
fast ;  he  had  a  conviction  he  could  make 
a  strong  one,  and  it  would  be  a  precious 
memento.  But  he  shrank  from  propos- 
ing this  —  Mr.  Carteret  might  think  it 
a  sort  of  bravado.  The  doctor  had 
called  while  Nick  was  out,  and  he  came 
again,  at  five  o'clock,  without  our  young 
man's  seeing  him.  Nick  was  busy,  in 
his  room,  at  that  hour  :  he  wrote  a  short 
letter  which  took  him  a  long  time.  But 
apparently  there  had  been  no  veto  on  a 
resumption  of  talk,  for  at  half  past  seven 


the  old  man  sent  for  him.  The  nurse, 
at  the  door,  said,  "  Only  a  moment,  I 
hope,  sir?"  but  she  took  him  in  and 
then  withdrew. 

The  prolonged  daylight  was  in  the 
room,  and  Mr.  Carteret  was  again  es- 
tablished on  his  pile  of  pillows,  but  with 
his  head  a  little  lower.  Nick  sat  down 
by  him  and  began  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  had  not  upset  him  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  the  old  man,  with  fixed,  ex- 
panded eyes,  took  up  their  conversation 
exactly  where  they  had  left  it. 

"  What  have  you  done  —  what  have 
you  done  ?  Have  you  associated  your- 
self with  some  other  woman  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  I  don't  think  she  can  ac- 
cuse me  of  that." 

"  Well,  then,  she  '11  come  back  to  you, 
if  you  take  the  right  way  with  her." 

It  might  have  been  droll  to  hear  Mr. 
Carteret,  in  his  situation,  giving  his 
views  on  the  right  way  with  women ; 
but  Nick  was  not  moved  to  enjoy  that 
diversion.  "  I  've  taken  the  wrong  way. 
I  've  done  something  which  will  spoil  my 
prospects  in  that  direction  forever.  I 
have  written  a  letter,"  Nick  went  on ;  but 
his  companion  had  already  interrupted 
him. 

"  You  've  written  a  letter  ?  " 

"  To  my  constituents,  informing  them 
of  my  determination  to  resign  my  seat." 

"  To  resign  your  seat  ?  " 

"  I  've  made  up  my  mind,  after  no 
end  of  reflection,  dear  Mr.  Carteret,  to 
work  in  a  different  line.  I  have  a  pro- 
ject of  becoming  a  painter.  So  I  've 
given  up  the  idea  of  a  political  life." 

"  A  painter  ?  "  Mr.  Carteret  seemed 
to  turn  whiter. 

"  I  'm  going  in  for  the  portrait,  in 
oils  :  it  sounds  absurd,  I  know,  and  I 
only  mention  it  to  show  you  that  I  don't 
in  the  least  expect  you  to  count  upon 
me."  Mr.  Carteret  had  continued  to 
stare,  at  first;  then  his  eyes  slowly 
closed  and  he  lay  motionless  and  blank. 
"  Don't  let  it  trouble  you  now ;  it 's  a 
long  story ;  when  you  get  better  I  '11 
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tell  you  all  about  it.  We  '11  talk  it  over 
amicably,  and  I  '11  bring  you  to  my  side," 
Nick  went  on,  hypocritically.  He  had 
laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Carteret's  again : 
it  felt  cold ;  and  as  the  old  man  re- 
mained silent  he  had  a  moment  of  ex- 
aggerated fear. 

"  This  is  dreadful  news,"  said  Mr. 
Carteret,  opening  his  eyes. 

"Certainly  it  must  seem  so  to  you, 
for  I  've  always  kept  from  you  (I  was 
ashamed,  and  my  present  confusion  is  a 
just  chastisement)  the  great  interest  I 
have  always  taken  in  the  "  —  Nick  hesi- 
tated, and  then  added,  with  an  intention 
of  humor  and  a  sense  of  foolishness  — 
"  in  the  pencil  and  the  brush."  He  spoke 
of  his  present  confusion ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  manner  showed  it 
but  little.  He  was  surprised  at  his  own 
serenity,  and  had  to  recognize  that  at  the 
point  things  had  come  to  now  he  was 
profoundly  obstinate  and  quiet. 

"  The  pencil  —  the  brush  ?  They  are 
not  the  weapons  of  a  gentleman,"  said 
Mr.  Carteret. 

"  I  was  sure  that  would  be  your  view. 
I  repeat  that  I  mention  them  only  be- 
cause you  once  said  you  intended  to 
do  something  for  me,  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  I  thought  you  ought  n't  to  do  it  in 
ignorance." 

"  My  ignorance  was  better.  Such 
knowledge  is  n't  good  for  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  old  friend. 
When  you  are  better  you  will  see  it  dif- 
ferently." 

"  I  shall  never  be  better  now." 

"  Ah,  no,"  pleaded  Nick,  "  it  will  do 
you  good,  after  a  little.  Think  it  over 
quietly,  and  you  will  be  glad  I  've  stopped 
being  a  humbug." 

"  I  loved  you  —  I  loved  you  as  my 
son,"  moaned  the  old  man. 

Nick  sank  on  his  knee  beside  the  bed 
and  leaned  over  him  tenderly.  "Get 
better,  get  better,  and  I  will  be  your  son 
for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  Poor  Dormer  —  poor  Dormer,"  Mr. 
Carteret  softly  wailed. 


"  I  admit  that  if  he  had  lived  I  prob- 
ably should  n't  have  done  it,"  said  Nick. 
"  I  dare  say  I  should  have  deferred  to 
his  prejudices,  even  if  I  thought  them 
narrow." 

"  Do  you  turn  against  your  father  ?  " 
Mr.  Carteret  asked,  making,  to  disen- 
gage his  arm  from  the  young  man's  touch, 
an  effort  in  which  Nick  recognized  the 
irritation  of  conscious  weakness.  Nick 
got  up,  at  this,  and  stood  a  moment  look- 
ing down  at  him ;  and  Mr.  Carteret 
went  on  :  "  Do  you  give  up  your  name, 
do  you  give  up  your  country  ?  " 

"  If  I  do  something  good  my  country 
may  like  it,"  Nick  contended. 

"  Do  you  regard  them  as  equal,  the 
two  glories  ?  " 

"  Here  comes  your  nurse,  to  blow  me 
up  and  turn  me  out,"  said  Nick. 

The  nurse  had  come  in,  but  Mr.  Car- 
teret managed  to  direct  to  her  an  au- 
dible, dry,  courteous  "Be  so  good  as  to 
wait  till  I  send  for  you,"  which  arrested 
her,  in  the  large  room,  at  some  distance 
from  the  bed,  and  then  had  the  effect 
of  making  her  turn  on  her  heel  with  a 
professional  laugh.  She  appeared  to 
think  that  an  old  gentleman  with  the 
fine  manner  of  his  prime  might  still  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  himself.  When 
she  had  gone  Mr.  Carteret  went  on,  ad- 
dressing Nick,  with  the  inquiiy  for  which 
his  deep  displeasure  lent  him  strength  : 
"  Do  you  pretend  there  is  a  nobler  life 
than  a  high  political  career  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  noble  life  is  doing  one's 
work  well.  One  can  do  it  very  ill,  and 
be  very  base  and  mean,  in  what  you  call 
a  high  political  career.  I  have  n't  been 
in  the  House  so  many  months  without 
finding  that  out.  It  contains  some  very 
small  souls." 

"  You  should  stand  against  them  — 
you  should  expose  them  !  "  stammered 
Mr.  Carteret. 

"  Stand  against  them,  against  one's 
own  party  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  bewildered,  a 
moment,  at  this  ;  then  he  broke  out : 
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"  God  forgive  you,  are  you  a  Tory  — 
are  you  a  Tory  ?  " 

"  How  little  you  understand  me  !  " 
laughed  Nick,  with  a  ring  of  bitter- 
ness. 

"  Little  enough  —  little  enough,  my 
boy.  Have  you  sent  your  electors  your 
dreadful  letter?" 

"  Not  yet ;  but  it 's  all  ready,  and  I 
sha'n't  change  my  mind." 

"  You  will  —  you  will ;  you  '11  think 
better  of  it,  you  '11  see  your  duty,"  said 
the  old  man,  almost  coaxingly. 

"  That  seems  very  improbable,  for 
my  determination,  crudely  and  abruptly 
as,  to  my  great  regret,  it  comes  to  you 
here,  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  painful 
struggle.  The  difficulty  is  that  I  see 
my  duty  just  in  this  other  effort." 

"  An  effort  ?  Do  you  call  it  an  effort 
to  fall  away,  to  sink  far  down,  to  give 
up  every  effort  ?  What  does  your  mo- 
ther say,  heaven  help  her  ?  *  Mr.  Car- 
teret  pursued,  before  Nick  could  answer 
the  other  question. 

"  I  have  n't  told  her  yet." 

"  You  're  ashamed,  you  're  ashamed  ! " 
Nick  only  looked  out  of  the  western 
window,  at  this ;  he  felt  himself  grow- 
ing red.  "  Tell  her  it  would  have  been 
sixty  thousand ;  I  had  the  money  all 
ready." 

"  I  sha'n't  tell  her  that,"  said  Nick, 
redder  still. 

"  Poor  woman  — poor  dear  woman  !  " 
Mr.  Carteret  whimpered. 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  she  won't  like  it." 

"  Think  it  all  over  again  ;  don't  throw 
away  a  splendid  future !  "  These  words 
were  uttered  with  a  recovering  flicker 
of  passion.  Nick  Dormer  had  never 
heard  such  an  accent  on  his  old  friend's 
lips.  But  the  next  instant  Mr.  Carteret 
began  to  murmur,  "  I  'm  tired  —  I  'm 
very  tired,"  and  sank  back  with  a  groan 
and  with  closed  lips. 

Nick  assured  him,  tenderly,  that  he 


had  only  too  much  cause  to  be  exhaust- 
ed, but  that  the  worst  was  over  now. 
Be  smoothed  his  pillows  for  him  and 
said  he  must  leave  him,  he  would  send 
in  the  nurse. 

"Come  back  —  come  back,"  Mr. 
Carteret  pleaded,  before  he  quitted  him  ; 
"  come  back  and  tell  me  it 's  a  horrible 
dream." 

Nick  did  go  back,  very  late  that 
evening ;  Mr.  Carteret  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  room.  But  one  of  the  nurses 
was  on  the  ground  this  time,  and  she 
remained  there,  with  her  watch  in  her 
hand.  The  invalid's  chamber  was 
shrouded  and  darkened ;  the  shaded 
candle  left  the  bed  in  gloom.  Nick's 
interview  with  his  venerable  host  was 
the  affair  of  but  a  moment ;  the  nurse 
interposed,  impatient  and  not  under- 
standing. She  heard  Nick  tell  Mr. 
Carteret  that  he  had  posted  his  letter 
now,  and  Mr.  Carteret  flashed  out,  with 
an  acerbity  which  savored  still  of  the 
sordid  associations  of  a  world  he  had  not 
done  with,  "  Then  of  course  my  settle- 
ment does  n't  take  effect !  " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Nick  an- 
swered, kindly ;  and  he  went  off  the 
next  morning  by  the  early  train  —  his 
injured  host  was  still  sleeping.  Mrs. 
London's  habits  made  it  easy  for  her  to 
be  present,  in  matutinal  bloom,  at  the 
young  man's  hasty  breakfast,  and  she 
sent  a  particular  remembrance  to  Lady 
Agnes  and  (when  Nick  should  see  them) 
to  the  Ladies  Flora  and  Elizabeth.  Nick 
had  a  prevision  of  the  spirit  in  which 
his  mother,  at  least,  would  now  receive 
hollow  compliments  from  Beauclere. 

The  night  before,  as  soon  as  he  had 
quitted  Mr.  Carteret,  the  old  man  said 
to  the  nurse  that  he  wished  her  to  tell 
Mr.  Cliayter  that,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  he  must  go  and  fetch  Mr. 
Mitton.  Mr.  Mitton  was  the  first  so- 
licitor at  Beauclere. 

Henry  James. 
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MATERIALS   FOR  LANDSCAPE  ART  IN  AMERICA. 


FOR  the  existence  of  a  school  of 
beautiful  landscape  art  in  a  country  it 
is  necessary  that  the  landscape  itself 
should  be  beautiful.  However  good  may 
be  the  natural  endowments  of  the  artist, 
and  however  excellent  his  technical  ac- 
complishments, he  cannot  produce  works 
that  shall  have  permanent  interest  un- 
less the  landscape  from  which  he  draws 
his  inspiration  present  elements  that  will 
finely  touch  the  imagination,  exalt  the 
feelings,  and  strongly  appeal  to  the  cul- 
tivated sense  of  beauty.  It  is  not  the 
true  office  of  the  landscape  painter  to 
render  upon  canvas  the  commonplace,  or 
to  reproduce  the  deformities,  whether  of 
nature  or  art,  that  may  chance  to  make 
up  or  to  form  a  part  of  any  given  scene. 
The  undiscriminating  delineation  of  the 
features  of  earth  and  sky,  of  human 
habitation  or  other  work  of  the  hand 
of  man,  is  not  his  business.  His  func- 
tion is  to  lay  hold  of  beauty  where  it 
exists  in  the  visible  world,  and  so  to  set 
it  forth  that  it  shall  impress  the  be- 
holder and  quicken  his  admiration  for 
the  beautiful. 

The  landscape  art  of  this  country  at 
the  present  time  too  often  suggests  a 
poverty  of  material,  and  shows  that 
the  artist  has  misapprehended  his  func- 
tion. A  vigorous  and  effective  realistic 
treatment  is  often  employed  in  setting 
forth  subjects  that  possess  no  character- 
istics which  should  at  all  commend  them 
to  the  artist's  regard.  Of  the  many  land- 
scapes annually  displayed  in  our  exhi- 
bitions, very  few  whose  materials  are 
drawn  from  native  sources  fail  conspic- 
uously to  exhibit  elements  that  are  dis- 
pleasing to  a  sensitive  eye.  The  fine 
choice  and  graceful  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject, which,  with  a  true  artist,  constitute 
the  fundamental  part  of  his  art,  are  rare- 
ly met  with.  It  could,  indeed,  hardly 
be  otherwise  under  the  conditions  that 


now  environ  the  painter  in  America ; 
for  our  civilization  has  reached  a  stage 
in  which  the  beautiful  is  little  under- 
stood or  cared  for.  The  familiar  and 
habitual  sight  of  what  is  ugly  inevitably 
induces  an  insensitiveness  to  ugliness ; 
and  with  a  people  so  little  used  as  we 
are  to  the  sight  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
graceful  in  our  surroundings,  the  finer 
artistic  instincts  have  little  opportunity 
to  develop.  Hence  it  is  that  the  un- 
selecting  portrayal  of  common  things, 
with  the  piquant  force  of  modern  meth- 
ods, too  often  passes  for  all  that  land- 
scape art  should  be.  To  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fact  that  it  ought  to  be 
much  more  than  this  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  will  probably  awaken  slow- 
ly. Great  changes  in  ideas  must  take 
place  before  we  shall  generally  appreci- 
ate the  better  functions  of  art,  and  rec- 
ognize the  spiritual  and  material  condi- 
tions which  favor  its  development.  We 
are  not  yet,  as  a  people,  conscious  of 
what  we  lack.  The  widespread  and  rap- 
idly spreading  interest  and  activity  in 
what  passes  for  art  are  regarded  as  in- 
dications that  the  fine  arts  are  flourish- 
ing among  us ;  and  in  the  department 
of  landscape  painting  it  is  thought  that 
we  possess  upon  our  own  continent  all 
the  necessary  materials  for  the  devel- 
opment of  native  talents,  while  the  vast 
extent  and  varied  character  of  our  natu- 
ral scenery  afford,  it  is  often  remarked, 
peculiar  and  almost  unparalleled  advan- 
tages. 

But  this  view  of  the  matter  indicates 
an  imperfect  apprehension  both  of  the 
true  function  of  the  landscape  painter 
and  of  the  kind  of  influences  which  are 
necessary  to  produce  him.  The  artist's 
business  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  to  por- 
tray the  commonplace  or  the  merely 
natural.  No  skill  in  depicting  even  the 
grandest  scenes  will  suffice  for  art.  It 
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is  the  artist's  business  to  lay  hold  of  and 
to  present  a  kind  of  beauty  which  does 
not  exist  in  mere  natural  scenery,  —  a 
beauty  which  is  the  result  of  human  in- 
fluence. The  human  element  is  essential. 
Of  the  impressions  received  from  the 
many  phases  of  beauty  in  landscape, 
those  are  the  most  satisfying  and  the 
most  enduringly  pleasant  which,  in  one 
way  or  another,  exhibit  the  marks  of  a 
human  presence,  and  bespeak  a  human 
energy  acting  in  sympathy  with  nature. 
Nature  pure  and  simple,  the  wild,  un- 
tamed wilderness,  does  not  so  much  at- 
tract or  so  long  hold  our  admiration. 
The  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  savage- 
ness  which  wild  scenes,  however  sublime 
and  impressive,  induce  renders  them  op- 
pressive and  repellent  if  long  dwelt  upon, 
while  scenes  of  rural  and  pleasant  in- 
dustrial life  are  permanently  enjoyable. 
What  scenes  possessing  a  graceful  hu- 
manized aspect,  such  as  might  stimulate 
a  truly  artistic  feeling  and  endeavor, 
have  we  in  America?  Taking  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  country  at  present,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  such  scenes  are 
numerous.  Here  and  there,  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  bits  of  landscape  may 
be  found  which  offer  features  that  may 
well  tempt  the  artist's  pencil.  In  such 
places  the  smartness  and  crudeness  of 
our  suburban  settlements  do  not  offend 
the  eye,  while  the  savageness  of  the 
primitive  wilderness,  and  the  hard  con- 
ditions that  pertain  to  the  life  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  pioneer,  have  given 
place  to  an  easy  rural  existence,  in 
which  the  combined  charms  of  nature 
and  of  human  abode  reach  some  of 
their  most  fascinating  aspects.  In  the 
old  Dutch  settlements  of  New  York,  a 
substantial  though  rude  style  of  build- 
ing prevailed  in  which  there  were  at- 
tractive elements  of  the  picturesque. 
Houses  wrought  of  the  native  stone, 
with  roofs  of  tile,  having  hospitable 
porches  shaded  by  creeping  vines  or 
climbing  roses  to  shelter  their  door- 
ways, with  bright  bits  of  garden  hard 


by,  and  groups  of  embowering  trees,  — 
all  bespeaking  an  ameliorated  and  con- 
tented life,  —  existed  in  numbers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  some  of  them  still  re- 
main. The  human  conditions  suggested 
by  such  objects,  if  not  of  the  highest 
interest,  are  entirely  agreeable,  and  by 
them  the  expression  of  the  landscape  is 
softened  and  beautified.  At  the  village 
of  Leeds,  near  the  Hudson,  a  stone 
bridge  yet  spans  a  stream  of  consider- 
able width,  which  in  design  and  con- 
struction is  as  good  as  a  rustic  bridge 
can  be.  It  consists  of  five  arches,  which 
differ  in  the  widths  of  their  spans  in 
agreement  with  the  conformation  of  the 
river  bed.  The  main  channel  of  the 
stream  is  about  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
flows  by  the  town  of  Leeds  on  the 
hither  side.  From  the  nearer  bank, 
which  is  somewhat  high,  a  small  arch 
is  thrown  out  to  a  massive  pier  planted 
at  the  edge  of  the  deep  water.  From 
this  pier  a  great  arch  springs,  clearing 
at  once  the  whole  channel,  and  three 
lesser  arches  carry  the  roadway  over 
the  shoal  bottom  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  varying  widths  of  the  arches  ne- 
cessitate a  variation  in  their  heights ; 
and  the  line  of  the  roadway  over  them, 
rising  over  the  great  arch,  and  gradu- 
ally subsiding  as  it  traverses  the  lesser 
ones,  describes  a  curve  of  much  though 
quite  unstudied  beauty.  In  the  spring 
freshets  this  bridge  is  subjected  to  enor- 
mous force  of  rushing  floods  and  pushing 
ice-fields.  To  meet  this  strain  ponderous 
wedge-shaped  breakwater  projections  are 
built  out  on  the  up-stream  sides  of  the 
piers,  while  strong  buttresses  of  rectan- 
gular section  are  set  against  them  on 
the  down-stream  sides.  Its  materials, 
gathered  on  the  spot  and  taking  on 
a  natural  enrichment  of  moss,  lichen, 
creeping  vine,  and  weather-stain,  togeth- 
er with  the  simple  logic  of  its  form, 
which  answers  perfectly  all  the  condi- 
tions that  require  to  be  met,  give  it  an 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the  natu- 
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ral  features  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Such  an  object  adds  a  subtle  charm 
to  the  landscape  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  enhancing  the  value  of  everything 
in  its  neighborhood.  Without  it,  the 
scene,  though  peculiarly  graceful,  with 
background  of  gentle  hill  range,  opposed 
by  stretch  of  rolling  meadow  lands,  in- 
terspersed with  fine  groups  of  trees,  and 
traversed  by  the  sheeny,  winding  stream, 
would  lack  more  than  half  its  attrac- 
tiveness. In  the  absence  of  this .  or 
some  kindred  object,  the  human  ele- 
ment would  be  too  remotely  suggested 
to  impress  the  mind  in  a  lively  and 
affecting  manner. 

An  object  of  human  handiwork  equal 
in  interest  to  the  bridge  at  Leeds  is, 
in  this  country,  hardly  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  Stone  bridges  are,  indeed,  oc- 
casionally met  with,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  which  should 
so  completely  fulfill  the  conditions  that 
make  a  structure  of  this  kind  delightful 
to  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  to  all  per- 
sons susceptible  to  artistic  impressions. 
No  object  has  more  effect  on  the  land- 
scape, either  foe  good  or  for  ill,  than 
a  bridge.  No  country  can  be  devoid 
of  material  for  pictures  that  has  good 
bridges.  A  well-constructed  stone  bridge 
is  always  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
bridge ;  yet  wooden  bridges  often  pos- 
sess a  character  that  is  both  interest- 
ing and  picturesque.  The  great  timber 
bridges  that  yet  remain,  of  an  earlier 
time,  in  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States  are  sometimes  good  objects  of 
their  kind ;  but  the  common  and  more 
recent  type  of  covered  wooden  bridge 
is  an  ugly  thing  wherever  it  occurs. 
Such  a  bridge,  instead  of  lending  an 
added  grace,  is  enough  to  spoil  the 
finest  scene.  Its  rigid  lines  have  no  af- 
finity with  the  living  contours  of  natu- 
ral things,  and  its  slight  construction  is 
painfully  suggestive  of  premature  decay. 
The  best  wooden  bridges,  from  a  pictu- 
resque point  of  view,  are  perhaps  the 
log  bridges  of  our  mountainous  regions. 


Some  of  these,  sagging  gracefully  when 
of  a  single  span,  or  rising  in  a  gentle 
curve  when  two  lengths  of  logs  (sup- 
ported in  mid-stream  by  a  rough  timber 
framework)  are  necessary,  and  provid- 
ed with  a  rustic  railing,  are  suitable 
enough  to  the  half-wild  scenes  in  which 
they  occur.  But  all  such  wooden  con- 
trivances have  a  temporary  and  make- 
shift look,  and  hence  they  can  never 
have  that  effect,  as  of  integral  parts  of 
the  landscape,  which  belongs  to  substan- 
tial structures  of  stone. 

An  object  of  great  artistic  value  some- 
times connected  with  the  older  farm- 
steads of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  is 
a  simple  contrivance  for  sheltering  hay. 
It  consists  of  a  square-hipped  roof  of 
boards  or  thatch,  supported  by  tall  posts 
which  pass  through  its  four  corners, 
and  are  provided  with  movable  pegs  on 
which  the  roof  rests  at  any  convenient 
height  which  the  quantity  of  hay  to  be 
covered  may  require.  One  or  more  of 
these  objects  add  greatly  to  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  group  of  farm  build- 
ings and  appurtenances.  The  hay-stack 
is  also  sometimes  seen  grouped  with 
the  barns  and  sheds,  and  it  is  always  a 
beautiful  object. 

The  New  England  farmstead  is  rare- 
ly so  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  that  of  the 
old  Dutch  settlements  of  New  York.  Its 
less  substantial  materials  and  the  usual 
absence  of  those  marks  of  restful  en- 
joyment which  in  many  cases  character- 
ize the  Dutch  farm  dwelling  make  it 
generally  less  interesting  in  appearance. 
Weathered  clapboards  and  shingles  ex- 
hibit little  of  that  richness  that  beauti- 
fies old  walls  of  stone ;  and  the  marks 
of  decay  which  soon  appear  in  wooden 
structures  built  so  thinly  as  those  of 
this  country  usually  are  give  an  unplea- 
sant sense  of  transientness,  and  often 
suggest  a  degree  of  discomfort  which  is 
no  necessary  part  of  the  picturesque. 
Where  the  building  has  been  kept  in 
good  repair  by  paint  the  quality  of  the 
picturesque  is  still  more  wanting ;  for 
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nothing  can  be  more  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  any  natural  sur- 
face than  an  expanse  of  painted  wood 
such  as  the  smart  New  England  farm- 
house exhibits.  The  general  expression 
of  the  New  England  farmstead  is  too 
often  one  of  cheerless  unthrift.  The 
slatternly  confusion  of  unhoused  and  ill- 
used  implements,  of  uncovered  wood- 
pile and  scattered  odds  and  ends  of 
rubbish,  make  up  a  scene  which  be- 
speaks a  shiftless  and  uninteresting  ex- 
istence, and  affords  little  material  for 
the  imagination  or  the  pencil  of  the 
artist.  Nor  is  the  more  general  view  of 
the  New  England  farmstead  much  more 
enticing  than  the  nearer  view.  The 
group  of  dwelling,  barns,  and  sheds, 
often  without  shade  trees,  presents  few 
agreeable  lines  or  proportions,  while  its 
hard  angularities  and  uniform  blank  sur- 
faces offer  nothing  that  the  eye  can  rest 
upon  with  comfort.  But  there  are  hap- 
py exceptions  to  this  dreary  type.  Old 
farmsteads  are  sometimes  met  with  that 
have  a  much  more  attractive  character 
and  expression.  When  the  house  is  sub- 
stantial and  unpainted,  or  when  it  shows 
only  the  worn  traces  of  that  dark-red 
color  which  was  long  ago  the  fashion, 
while  yet  the  general  condition  remains 
unimpaired ;  when  some  mantling  vine  is 
trained  about  the  doorway,  and  allowed 
to  wander  over  window-heads,  along  the 
eaves,  or  up  the  corners,  throwing  the 
grace  of  its  free  growth  over  its  mo- 
notonous baldness  of  design  ;  and  when 
great  elms  fling  their  branches  protect- 
ingly  over  it,  and  partly  conceal  its 
sharp  angularity  and  that  of  the  board- 
ed barns  and  offices,  a  scene  is  presented 
that  may  well  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque.  The  generous, 
homely  New  England  farmhouse  of  long 
ago,  with  its  thrifty  and  independent 
tenants,  had  'a  character  all  its  own  and 
one  of  high  worth,  even  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view.  In  its  full  integrity  it 
can  hardly  now  be  found,  though  some- 
thing of  its  character  may  still  occasion- 
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ally  be  seen  in  the  more  retired  rural 
districts. 

Other  buildings  of  interest,  forming 
marked  features  in  the  landscape,  are 
becoming  year  by  year  less  frequent 
than  they  formerly  were.  The  saw-mill 
by  the  side  of  a  running  stream,  with 
its  dam  and  sluiceway  and  its  litter 
of  logs  and  sawn  planks,  may  yet  some- 
times be  seen ;  but  the  grist-mill  with 
its  great  water-wheel,  and  the  wind-mill 
with  its  spreading  sails,  are  hardly  any 
longer  to  be  found. 

Of  village  architecture  we  have  never 
had  any  in  the  country  worthy  of  the 
name.  There  is  not  a  village  in  the 
land  whose  streets,  so  far  as  their  build- 
ings are  concerned,  would  ever  tempt 
a  painter  of  discernment  to  linger  and 
make  drawings.  Village  church-build- 
ing is  with  us  especially  unpleasing.  A 
singular  baldness,  absence  of  proportion, 
and  general  box -like  character  mark 
the  structures  in  which  New  Englanders 
gather  for  religious  worship.  The  par- 
simony and  indifference  to  the  needs  of 
the  future,  which  have  largely  forbidden 
a  thorough  and  substantial  mode  of  do- 
mestic building,  are,  as  a  rule,  equally 
apparent  in  the  village  church  and  the 
village  school-house.  The  better  class  of 
older  dwellings  —  the  manorial  houses  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  colonial  mansions 
of  New  England  —  are  the  best  exam- 
ples of  house-building  that  the  country 
affords.  They  are,  however,  generally 
neither  substantial  enough  in  material 
nor  fine  enough  architecturally  to  make 
them  conspicuously  interesting  as  picto- 
rial objects. 

After  bridges  and  other  buildings,  few 
things  of  man's  workmanship  add  more 
to  the  beauty  of  rural  landscape  than 
roadways  and  fences.  These  are  often 
both  picturesque  and  graceful  in  a  high 
degree,  though  they  rarely,  with  us,  ex- 
hibit that  thoroughness  of  construction 
which  gives  to  such  things  their  best 
character.  A  rural  roadway  which  fol- 
lows the  ups  and  downs  and  ins  and 
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outs  of  the  natural  conformation  of  the 
land  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beautiful 
in  its  lines  and  surfaces ;  and  when  its 
sides  are  clothed  with  a  spontaneous 
growth  of  vegetation,  few  things  to  be 
seen  in  this  country  are  more  lovely. 
Its  long  stretches  of  approximately  di- 
rect course  present  charming  perspec- 
tives, and  its  sweeping  curves  are  of  the 
most  subtle  character.  The  loose  stone 
walls  with  which  the  greater  portion  of 
our  farm  lands  are  inclosed  harmonize 
well  with  our  scenery.  Their  slight 
construction  is  in  keeping  with  };he  pre- 
vailing character  of  rustic  workmanship, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  yield 
to  the  influences  of  frost  —  falling  away 
from  the  mason's  rigid  line  in  all  man- 
ner of  accidental  curves  —  soon  allies 
them  with  the  free  forms  of  nature,  and 
renders  them  agreeable  to  the  eye  of 
the  artist.  Such  objects  cannot,  how- 
ever, excite  the  interest  that  we  should 
feel  in  better  pieces  of  workmanship 
after  they  had,  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
become  modified  in  form  by  settlement 
and  deflection.  We  are  more  impressed 
with  the  influences  of  nature  upon  a 
thing  that  has  been  wrought  with  care 
and  thoroughness  than  we  can  be  by  the 
untimely  distortion,  however  picturesque, 
of  a  thing  that  never  had  any  sub- 
stantial character.  Thus  the  wavy  line 
of  the  coping  of  a  wall  that  has  with- 
stood the  vicissitudes  of  a  century  has  a 
significance,  as  well  as  a  beauty,  which 
does  not  inhere  in  one  that  has  been 
thrown  out  of  shape  by  the  frosts  of 
half  a  dozen  winters.  The  various  kinds 
of  wooden  field  fencing  that  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  country,  the  stump 
fences  of  remote  regions  and  the  post 
and  rail  fences  of  the  older  farming  dis- 
tricts among  them,  are  often  picturesque 
enough  in  their  way,  but  they  are  gen- 
erally less  pleasing  than  stone  walls. 

The  grass-grown  by-roads  and  those 
which  lead  from  the  farmstead  to  the 
remote  portions  of  the  farm,  fenced  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ways,  are  often 


rich  in  materials  for  the  artist;  and 
well-chosen  passages  of  them  feelingly 
wrought  into  pictures  may,  especially 
when  animated  by  figures  or  animals, 
constitute  a  refreshing  and  delightful 
form  of  landscape  art  of  subordinate 
character. 

The  inland  landscape  of  America  ex- 
hibits few  other  objects  of  human  work 
that  can  much  interest  the  painter,  with 
exception  of  the  farm  implements  that 
are  more  or  less  conspicuous  in  rural 
landscape.  Carts,  wagons,  ploughs,  and 
other  farm  tools  are  interesting  and 
telling  things  in  the  foreground  when 
they  are  homely  enough  in  character  to 
mate  well  with  rural  scenes.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  could  be  more  attractive 
of  its  kind  than  the  ox-cart  that  was 
in  use  in  the  remote  parts  of  New 
England  before  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
way. Its  ponderous  wheels  with  enor- 
mous hubs  and  felloes,  wrought  entirely 
without  iron ;  its  great  tongue  of  hard 
wood,  split  and  divided  into  a  Y-shape 
at  the  end  that  was  attached  to  the  axle  ; 
and  its  hay-rack,  which  in  its  season 
replaced  the  ordinary  body,  made  up 
an  object  of  a  highly  fascinating  and 
picturesque  character. 

Besides  rural  buildings,  roadways,  and 
implements,  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
farmer  have  a  large  share  in  humaniz- 
ing the  aspect  of  the  landscape.  With- 
out the  broad  reaches  and  various  check- 
erings  of  cultivated  fields,  meadows,  and 
fallows,  lying  out  upon  the  alluvial  levels, 
stretching  over  the  fertile  uplands,  and 
making  openings  on  the  flanks  of  hill 
ranges,  the  mere  habitations  and  other 
appurtenances  of  man  would  make  little 
impression  upon  the  face  of  nature. 
Nothing  so  much  contributes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  may  be  called  a  smiling 
landscape  as  a  generous  system  of  ag- 
riculture ;  and  the  districts  where  such 
agriculture  exists  will  usually  be  those 
which  will  offer  the  most  material  for 
beautiful  landscape  art.  The  regularity 
of  arrangement  of  well-ordered  farm 
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crops  affords  lines  that  pleasantly  op- 
pose the  free  lines  of  nature,  without 
too  much  formality.  Many  other  things 
may,  of  course,  offer  opposing  lines  ;  the 
geometric  forms  of  buildings  have  this 
value,  among  others.  But  the  trim  rows 
of  herbage  in  field  or  garden,  yield- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  the  modeling  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  modified  by  per- 
spective, furnish  a  kind  of  picturesque 
order  whose  value  is  too  often  over- 
looked by  the  landscape  painter. 

The  forms  of  trees  that  have  grown 
up  in  cultivated  lands,  along  roadways, 
and  about  the  habitations  of  man  de- 
rive a  character  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  growth  that  differs  widely  from 
that  of  trees  grown  in  a  wild  forest. 
What  may  be  called  the  ideal,  or  typical, 
forms  of  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  maple, 
the  ash,  and  the  beech,  for  instance, 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  measure  the 
product  of  human  industry,  since  with- 
out the  clearing  of  the  forest  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  they  would  not 
be  what  they  are.  Such  tree  -  forms 
contribute  largely,  therefore,  to  the  hu- 
manized aspect  of  the  landscape.  The 
trees  of  America  have  a  beauty  which 
is  peculiar  to  them.  When  grown  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  they  are  re- 
markable for  elastic  grace  of  structure 
and  for  brilliancy  of  verdure.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  them,  and  the  tree  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  attrac- 
tive to  the  artist,  is  the  elm  ;  and  when 
not  too  weak  in  its  ramification,  as  it 
is  sometimes  apt  to  be,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful 
of  natural  objects.  In  New  England  it 
often  attains  enormous  size,  and  it  is, 
happily,  almost  everywhere  to  be  found, 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  magnificent 
shapes.  The  elm  is  the  favorite  and 
characteristic  roof -tree  of  the  older 
New  England  homesteads,  and  hence, 
more  than  any  other,  it  is  suggestive  of 
human  associations.  The  oak  is  now 
more  rarely  met  with  in  fine  condition 
and  developed  growth.  Few  of  these 


noblest  of  trees,  which  formerly  existed 
in  considerable  numbers,  have  been 
spared  by  the  axe  of  the  ship-builder. 
But  a  fine  oak  may  yet  occasionally 
be  seen,  and,  with  its  well-massed  head 
of  dark  foliage,  its  vigorous  branching, 
its  mighty  trunk,  and  its  giant  grip  of 
the  earth,  it  stands  altogether  unrivaled 
among  the  sylvan  materials  of  landscape 
art.  The  maples,  though  generally  less 
fine  than  the  typical  forms  of  elm  and 
oak,  are  yet  often  very  admirable  trees. 
Indeed,  a  well-favored  rock  maple  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  best  characteristics  of 
both  the  elm  and  the  oak.  Somewhat 
like  the  elm,  its  mode  of  growth  is  grace- 
ful and  elastic,  while,  in  common  with 
the  oak,  its  foliage  hangs  in  heavy,  com- 
pact, and  beautifully  modeled  masses. 
Such  is  usually  its  symmetry  and  density 
that  its  branches  are  apt  to  be  almost 
entirely  hidden  in  a  rounded  head  of 
leafage  ;  but  when  somewhat  of  its  in- 
ternal anatomy  is  exposed  to  view,  it 
becomes  to  the  landscape  draughtsman 
one  of  the  best  of  trees.  The  full- 
rounded  and  robust  ash  may  also  rank 
among  trees  of  the  first  order,  from 
the  artist's  point  of  view.  Its  smooth 
and  stately  bole,  and  its  finely  radiating 
yet  sufficiently  strong  mode  of  ramifica- 
tion, commend  it  highly  to  the  admirer 
of  sylvan  beauty.  No  tree  is  more 
intimately  associated  with  human  life 
than  the  apple-tree,  and  few  trees  are 
more  picturesque  or  of  more  varied 
charm  at  different  seasons.  In  its  time 
of  bloom  it  is  unrivaled  in  fairness  by 
anything  that  grows ;  and  in  its  full  fruit- 
age it  again  presents  a  beauty  that  is 
hardly  surpassed.  Under  all  conditions, 
whether  of  culture  or  neglect,  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  suggestive  of  service 
both  to  the  aesthetic  and  to  the  material 
wants  of  man.  The  half  -  wildness  of 
an  old  rocky  apple  orchard  possesses  a 
pathetic  fascination  for  the  artist,  and 
tempts  his  pencil  by  many  admirable 
groupings. 

Very  fascinating  scenes  are  presented 
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by  those  vast  reaches  of  salt  marsh  lands 
that  occur  along  our  coast  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  These  are  often  rich  in  de- 
lightful pictures  ;  especially  at  the  time 
when  they  are  dotted  with  hay-ricks  and 
animated  groups  of  laborers.  One  of 
the  most  charming  objects  to  be  seen  in 
these  regions  is  the  hay-boat  wending 
inland  through  tortuous  channels,  pro- 
pelled by  oars  or  by  a  picturesque  square 
of  weather  -  beaten  sail.  Such  scenes 
present  few  discordant  elements,  and 
may  almost  be  taken  just  as  they  are 
and  wrought  into  beautiful  designs. 

The  materials  of  landscape  art  need 
not,  of  course,  consist  always  of  objects 
which  are  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind. 
Things  in  themselves  imperfect  must 
usually  enter  more  or  less  abundantly 
into  all  art,  as  they  do  into  all  natural 
scenes ;  but  to  be  highly  interesting  a 
landscape  subject  must  possess  govern- 
ing features  that  are  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful. If  the  total  impression  received 
from  a  landscape  view  is  not  one  of 
beauty,  it  is  unfit  to  be  a  subject  of  art. 
The  mind  and  the  eye  cannot  dwell 
with  healthy  pleasure  upon  deformity 
and  ugliness.  The  naked,  poverty- 
stricken  dwellings  and  the  pinched  as- 
pect of  things  that  meet  the  eye  in 
many  dreary  tracts  of  the  country  can 
afford  little  material  for  painting.  The 
higher  hills  and  mountain  ranges  have 
not  yet,  in  this  country,  been  ennobled 
by  the  addition  of  architectural  works 
of  a  permanent  character,  such  as  might 
enhance  their  natural  beauties  of  out- 
line, and  give  them  a  visible  connection 
with  the  life  of  man.  Hence,  whatever 
their  grandeur,  they  do  not  possess  their 
utmost  charm,  nor  furnish  such  mate- 
rials as  they  might  for  pictures.  In 
their  natural  wildness  they  may  make 
good  backgrounds  to  the  various  scenes 
of  human  life  that  find  place  in  the  val- 
leys and  lowlands,  but  as  main  sub- 
jects they  are  not  enough  humanized  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  painter  of 
right  feeling. 


In  addition  to  the  inanimate  things 
which  make  up  a  beautiful  landscape, 
the  figures  of  men  and  animals  are,  of 
course,  necessary  to  complete  its  charm. 
The  visible  presence  of  appropriate  fig- 
ures not  only  gives  life  to  a  scene,  but 
it  gives  also  both  the  forms  and  the 
colors  that  are  needed  to  oppose  and 
enliven  the  forms  <and  colors  of  com- 
mon nature.  The  human  figure  ought 
to  be  to  the  landscape  painter  the  object 
for  the  sake  of  which  everything  else 
exists.  Nothing  so  enhances  all  other 
charms  of  nature ;  and  landscape  art 
which  fails  to  exhibit  man  as  its  crown- 
ing interest  falls  short  of  its  fullest 
function.  No  high  degree  of  beauty  in 
human  form  is  now  commonly  to  be 
met  with ;  but  the  natural  movements 
of  even  ordinary  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  often  a  grace  that  artists,  at 
the  present  time,  are  rarely  enough  alive 
to.  In  landscape  figures  the  picturesque 
is  too  often  sought  without  reference  to 
the  graceful ;  but  to  the  discerning  eye 
the  graceful  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
picturesque.  Most  landscape  painters 
are  singularly  indifferent  to  this  quality. 
If  the  artist  only  succeeds  in  getting 
his  figures  natural  in  movement,  he  is 
usually  satisfied,  and  in  general  the 
artistic  public  is  equally  so.  But  the 
artist's  true  function  is  no  more  ful- 
filled by  being  simply  natural  in  delin- 
eation of  the  figure  than  it  is  by  being 
simply  natural  in  the  rendering  of  the 
various  features  of  the  landscape  it- 
self. 

Three  things  have  operated  strongly 
against  the  general  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  American  art,  especially  as 
regards  the  figure.  The  first  is  the  lack 
of  familiar  acquaintance  with  works  of 
art  in  which  beauty  is  set  forth.  Our 
country  possesses  very  little  of  such  art ; 
and  example  is  necessary  to  quicken 
and  to  guide  the  painter  during  his 
forming  period.  The  second  is  the 
strength  of  the  realistic  idea  which  ani- 
mates the  artistic  activities  of  our  time 
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largely  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
fundamental  principles  of  design.  And 
the  third  is  the  influence  of  photogra- 
phy, especially  instantaneous  photogra- 
phy. This  last  process,  by  arresting 
positions  of  the  body  that  do  not  nat- 
urally impress  the  eye,  has  lately  fa- 
miliarized us  with  the  most  ungraceful 
attitudes,  and  has  given  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  unselecting  habit,  which  is  a  bane 
of  our  present  schools  of  painting. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in 
the  art  of  figure  painting  as  connected 
with  landscape  is,  perhaps,  the  absence 
of  appropriate  costume.  Farm  laborers, 
both  men  and  women,  are,  in  New  Eng- 
land, usually  clad  in  the  most  negligent 
and  unpicturesque  manner.  Neverthe- 
less, figures  of  more  or  less  interest  are 
not  altogether  wanting ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  husbandry  give  oc- 
casion to  a  great  variety  of  actions  and 
groupings  which  often  present  excellent 
materials  for  pictures,  even  though  the 
costumes  be  not  in  themselves  of  inter- 
est. 

To  the  discriminating  eye  even  the 
most  ungainly  figure  in  action  will  fre- 
quently assume  attitudes  of  more  or  less 
gracefulness.  For  these  the  artist  should 
be  ever  watchful,  though  to  arrest  them 
his  pencil  will  require  much  practice.  He 
should  feel  that  without  grace  no  figure 
is,  in  general,  worth  drawing.  To  an  eye 
exercised  in  discerning  beauty  the  figure 
of  a  man  swinging  a  scythe  or  pitching 
hay,  for  instance,  will  almost  constantly 
exhibit  movements  as  beautiful  as  any 
of  those  that  have  been  embodied  in 
the  finest  Greek  sculpture.  By  catching 
these  movements  the  artist  may  give  to 
his  design  a  character  which  will  great- 
ly raise  its  value.  It  is  true  that  the 
grace  which  rustic  figures  show  may 
sometimes  be  not  so  plainly  marked,  and 
in  many  instances  a  figure  may  be  good 
for  a  picture,  to  which,  standing  by  it- 
self, we  might  hardly  apply  the  term 
grace.  But  anything  verging  upon  real 
ugliness  of  pose  will  distinctly  lower  the 


value  of  the  design  in  which  it  occurs  as 
a  conspicuous  element.  The  grace  whose 
importance  I  am  here  insisting  upon  is 
that  simple,  quiet  grace  that  is  entirely 
natural  and  unconscious.  No  undue 
emphasis  of  this  quality  is  desirable,  of 
course ;  but  that  beauty  which  is  in- 
herent in  everything  that  is  at  all  worth 
the  artist's  labor  ought,  above  all  things, 
to  be  brought  out  in  the  treatment  of 
the  human  figure. 

The  figures  of  animals  form  a  class 
of  picturesque  objects  which  are  always 
available,  and  though  the  trappings  of 
beasts  of  burden  are  not,  in  this  coun- 
try, any  more  than  rustic  costumes,  of 
a  highly  picturesque  aspect,  the  animals 
themselves  are  always  worthy  subjects 
of  the  artist's  skill.  The  ox-team  be- 
fore the  plough  or  the  hay-cart,  the 
draft-horse  in  his  harness,  and  the  va- 
ried groupings  of  cattle  and  sheep  pre- 
sent an  ever  ready  resource  by  which 
the  landscape  painter  is  often  enabled 
to  convert  an  otherwise  indifferent  scene 
into  one  of  interest. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only 
those  materials  for  landscape  which  are 
offered  by  rural  scenes  ;  but  the  depart- 
ments of  what  may  be  called  industrial, 
urbane,  and  elegant  life  ought  hardly 
less  to  supply  subjects  for  the  painter. 
In  these  departments,  however,  our 
country  is  deplorably  deficient  in  pic- 
turesque interest,  except  in  our  inland 
water-ways  and  sea-coast  scenes,  both 
of  which  often  exhibit  a  good  deal  that 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  painter.  The  slow-sailing  craft  and 
towed  groups  of  barges  that  transport 
bulky  merchandise  up  and  down  the 
Hudson,  and  the  fishing  and  carrying 
sloops  and  schooners  that  ply  from  port 
to  port  along  the  sea-board,  are  near- 
ly always  fascinating  objects;  and  so, 
also,  are  the  many  varieties  of  smaller 
sailing  and  rowing  boats  that  are  used 
for  common  service,  —  the  yawl  of  the 
transport  craft,  for  instance,  and  the 
dory  of  the  fisherman. 
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The  operations  of  fishing  and  lading 
afford  thousands  of  admirable  subjects 
for  the  painter,  notwithstanding  that  in 
the  construction  of  wharfs  and  buildings 
the  elements  of  the  picturesque  are  not 
abundant.  Wharfs  and  the  buildings 
connected  with  them  are  hardly  ever 
built  of  material  substantial  enough  to 
take  on,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  that 
mellowing  touch  of  nature  that  is  so 
essential  to  beauty.  As  in  the  New 
England  farmhouse,  the  thin  boarding 
and  shingling  of  sea-port  dwellings  and 
storehouses  generally  exhibit  either  the 
marks  of  premature  decay,  or  else  those 
monotonous  expanses  of  crude  paint 
which  are  a  torture  to  the  eye ;  while 
the  piles  and  plunks  of  wharfs  and  piers 
fail,  equally,  to  have  that  expression 
of  solidity  which  should  be  a  prime 
quality  in  such  works,  and  which  would 
contrast  agreeably  with  the  buoyant  and 
elastic  grace  of  boats  and  rigging.  In 
the  stead  of  wholesome  picturesqueness 
a  slatternly  and  squalid  aspect  is  apt 
to  result,  and  the  value  to  the  artist  of 
the  good  elements  in  boats,  fishing-gear, 
and  kindred  objects  is  thereby  greatly 
lessened. 

Other  industries  than  those  of  fishing 
and  water  transport  rarely,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  supply  interesting  materials 
for  pictures  that  can  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  landscapes.  The  post-coach, 
with  its  picturesque  accompaniments, 
has  passed  away  with  the  conditions  to 
which  it  was  suited,  and  the  convenient 
and  now  indispensable  steam  railway  is 
certainly  not  a  thing  of  pictorial  inter- 
est. Its  cuttings  and  embankments,  its 
iron  bridges  and  machine-shops,  are 
cruel  scars  upon  the  face  of  nature 
which  no  feeling  eye  can  regard  with- 
out pain.  Without  indulging  in  any 
sentimental  or  unreasonable  denunciation 
of  the  great  mechanical  activities  of  our 
time  and  country,  of  which  the  railway 
is  the  most  conspicuous,  but  rather  ad- 
mitting their  advantages  within  reason- 
able limits,  it  may  yet  be  said  that  they 


are  destructive  of  landscape  beauty. 
At  least  they  are  so  when  constructed 
as  they  now  are  in  America,  with  reck- 
less disregard  of  everything  but  the 
commonest  utilitarian  and  financial 
ends. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  railway  should 
be  carried  through  a  given  territory 
without  seriously  injuring  its  beauty. 
If,  instead  of  pursuing  the  directest 
course  at  any  sacrifice  of  natural  fea- 
tures, care  might  be  exercised  to  fol- 
low the  lines  that  would  harm  them 
least ;  if  the  cuts  and  other  inevitable 
disfigurements  were  healed,  as  far  as 
might  be,  by  turfing  and  planting ; 
and  if,  in  the  place  of  unsightly  and 
dangerous  skeleton  bridges  of  iron,  well- 
designed  and  strongly-built  bridges  of 
solid  and  safe  masonry  were  employed, 
the  railway  might  not  be  the  offense  to 
the  eye  that  it  now  is.  With  the  increase 
of  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  beauty, 
which  is  not  to  be  despaired  of,  it  is 
possible  that  the  railway  may,  in  time, 
be  thus  improved.  Certainly,  if  it  is 
not,  it  will,  at  its  present  rate  of  growth, 
so  disfigure  the  face  of  the  whole  coun- 
try as  to  make  it  uninhabitable  for  men 
of  refined  sensibilities.  The  preserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty  is  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  development  of  taste. 
Protection  against  its  destruction  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  national  importance 
equal  to  any  other,  and  without  which 
no  schemes  of  art  education  can  be  of 
much  avail.  In  its  present  form,  the 
railway,  and  all  that  it  stands  for,  is  a 
potent  agency  for  the  defeat  of  any  ef- 
forts that  may  be  made  to  diffuse  those 
artistic  tastes  which  help  to  raise  a  peo- 
ple out  of  the  barbarism  of  vulgar  in- 
terests. 

The  streets  of  our  cities  are  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  picturesque  beauty. 
The  dull  and  oppressive  monotony  of 
the  brick  and  stone  walls  of  the  plainer 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  and  the 
pretentiously  ornate  character  and  in- 
congruous juxtapositions  of  others,  ren- 
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der  our  street  scenes,  for  the  most  part, 
repellent  to  the  feeling  eye.  Of  the 
newer  styles  of  building  little  need  here 
be  said,  because,  were  they  even  beyond 
criticism  as  examples  of  architecture, 
they  could,  on  account  of  their  newness, 
furnish  no  material  to  the  painter.  A 
degree  of  age  is  necessary  to  render  any 
object  of  human  work  that  holds  a  place 
in  the  landscape  artistically  interesting ; 
for  in  such  objects  the  artist's  interest 
does  not  attach  to  the  things  themselves 
only,  but  also  to  the  conditions  to  which 
the  influences  of  nature  may  have  brought 
them.  To  be  nobly  picturesque,  a  struc- 
ture must,  of  course,  be  intrinsically  no- 
ble, —  like  the  Leeds  bridge,  —  and  the 
artist  of  f  eeling  will  appreciate  this  char- 
acter ;  but  in  its  brand-new  state  hardly 
any  object  can  be  a  good  subject  for 
painting.  Even  Leeds  bridge,  in  the 
days  of  its  newness,  must  have  largely 
lacked  the  charm  that  now  commends  it 
to  our  admiration. 

The  same  disregard  for  what  is  agree- 
able to  the  eye  that  makes  the  railway 
so  ugly  has  operated  to  deprive  our 
older  cities  of  nearly  all  that  was  once 
architecturally  interesting,  or  had  be- 
come historically  significant.  No  inher- 
ent excellence  of  character  or  memo- 
rableness  of  association  seems  now  to 
avail  against  the  demolition  of  a  struc- 
ture that  may  happen  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  commonplace  utility.  The 
old  Hancock  house  in  Boston  was,  for 
instance,  a  conspicuously  good  example 
of  substantial  building,  in  which  pictu- 
resqueness  had  been  secured  in  a  natural 
and  unaffected  way.  Though  it  was 
not  a  great  work  of  art,  it  was  yet  a 
thoroughly  good  one  of  its  kind  ;  and 
it  was  an  object  upon  which  the  eye 
might  always  rest  with  pleasure.  One 
street  view  in  Boston  had,  a  few  years 
ago,  considerable  beauty  that  was  chief- 
ly owing  to  the  Paddock  elms,  which 
grouped  so  well  with  the  tower  and  spire 
of  Park  Street  Church,  and  cast  their 
pleasant  sliade  over  the  now  glaring 


sidewalk  of  Tremont  Street.  The  com- 
monplace ugliness  of  another  street  view 
is  still  largely  made  up  for  by  the  ivied 
tower  of  the  Old  South  meeting-house, 
whose  preservation  has  recently,  by  a 
narrow  chance,  been  secured  by  private 
munificence.  These  and  many  other 
instances  that  will  occur  to  everybody 
show  something  of  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  growth  of  taste  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  which  beset 
our  civilization.  Without  an  apprecia- 
tion for  things  that  are  excellent  and 
memorable  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  wanton  destruction,  and  without 
the  presence  of  such  things,  no  great 
school  of  art  ever  did  or  ever  can  flour- 
ish. 

A  few  things  of  excellent  character, 
though  of  modest  pretensions,  which 
have  attained  age  enough  to  give  them 
something  of  a  picturesque  charm  as 
well  as  historic  interest,  still  exist  among 
us.  Some  of  the  older  college  buildings 
in  Cambridge  have  a  quiet  dignity  of 
aspect,  arising  from  both  excellence  of 
design  and  the  mellowing  touch  of  time. 
Old  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  halls, 
Holden  Chapel,  and  Hollis  and  Stough- 
ton  are  well  proportioned,  reasonable, 
and  substantial  buildings,  which,  while 
not  to  be  classed  as  beautiful  examples 
of  architecture,  are  entirely  agreeable 
objects  to  look  upon,  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  they  last.  Few  buildings 
are  met  with  in  any  of  our  older  towns 
and  cities  which  are  nearly  so  good  as 
these  ;  and  their  quiet  expression  ought 
to  furnish  a  useful  lesson  to  our  rising 
architects.  Very  different  and  very  much 
better  would  have  been  the  present  as- 
pect of  this  seat  of  learning,  had  the 
whole  town  assumed  and  retained  a 
character  such  as  buildings  so  substan- 
tial and  dignified  as  these  would  have 
imparted  to  it.  With  such  a  style  of 
building,  and  with  the  suburbs  and  river 
banks  kept  free  from  unnecessary  dis- 
figurements, Cambridge  would  be  a  far 
pleasanter  place  than  it  now  is  to  live  in. 
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Materials  for  art  would  not  be  wanting 
in  a  town  of  such  character ;  and  the 
conditions  most  favorable  to  art  are  the 
same  that  are  most  favorable  to  all  the 
best  interests  and  enjoyments  of  men. 
Our  general  indifference  to  these  con- 
ditions is  amazing,  as  the  scattered  rub- 
bish, staring  advertisements,  and  mon- 
strous ugliness  in  building  which  disfig- 
ure the  suburbs  of  all  our  larger  towns 
too  undeniably  attest.  These  are  no 
necessary  part  of  the  industrial  progress 
by  which  it  is  sometimes  sought  to  ex- 
cuse them.  They  are  signs  of  an  in- 
difference and  an  in  sensitiveness  that  do 
us  little  credit  as  an  enlightened  peo- 
ple. 

In  our  public  parks  and  in  the  plea- 
sure grounds  of  the  wealthy,  the  artist 
will  find  good  subjects  less  frequently 
than  might  be  the  case  were  the  art  of 
the  landscape  gardener  better  understood 
among  us.  The  value  of  straight  lines 
on  level  ground,  and  the  almost  inevita- 
ble weakness  of  sinuous  paths  and  road- 
ways that  are  not  governed  in  their 
course  by  natural  undulations  of  surface 
or  by  obstacles  either  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, seem  to  be  not  generally  enough 
recognized.  All  imitation  of  the  free- 
dom of  nature,  the  formation  of  arti- 
ficial mounds,  rockeries,  cataracts,  and 
kindred  fancies,  are  apt  to  be  bad  in 
effect.  We  may  terrace  a  hillside,  and 
conduct  a  stream  through  walled  chan- 
nels, let  it  fall  from  ledge  to  ledge  of 
good  masonry,  and  shoot  in  fountain 
spray  into  marble  basins,  with  good  ef- 
fect. An  artist  may  revel  in  artificial 
works  of  this  kind  when  once  they  have 
been  enough  touched  by  nature  to  take 
off  their  brand-newness  ;  but  imitations 
of  the  features  of  wild  and  free  nature 
are  tolerable  only  on  the  stage.  A  park 
or  garden  is  properly  an  artificial  thing, 
and  it  is  generally  most  effective  and 
delightful  when  all  its  arrangements  are 
frankly  and  reasonably  so.  As  a  rule, 
on  level  ground,  right  lines  and  geo- 
metric curves  are  the  most  suitable  for 


paths  and  flower-plots.  In  Boston,  the 
Common  and  the  Public  Garden  afford 
illustration,  on  the  one  hand  of  a  mode 
of  laying  out  which  is  reasonable  and 
effective,  and  on  the  other  of  a  mode 
which  is  weak  and  ineffective.  A  paint- 
er may  find  good  subjects  for  his  pencil 
in  the  Common,  but  he  will  not  find 
many  in  the  Public  Garden.  The  fili- 
greed  cast-iron  railings  which  often  in- 
close our  public  parks  are  unsightly  ob- 
jects which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  anything  beautiful.  Plain  or  sim- 
ply ornamented  wrought  -  iron  railings 
would  be  in  no  way  offensive  to  the 
eye.  Inclosure  of  some  sort  all  such 
grounds  ought  to  have.  The  fashion  of 
leveling  fences  is  objectionable  because 
it  takes  away  that  expression  of  security 
and  seclusion  which  are  among  the  first 
requisites  of  pleasure  grounds,  whether 
public  or  private.  A  fence  need  never 
be  a  disagreeable  object.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is,  when  reasonably  designed 
and  well  constructed,  a  pleasant  feature 
in  any  scene  where  it  has  a  use.  One 
of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  fences  is 
the  living  hedge,  for  which  we  have  so 
wide  a  variety  of  suitable  shrubs  that  it 
is  a  wonder  it  is  not  more  generally  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  singular  that  in  our  parks,  where 
the  exigencies  of  economy  and  utility 
cannot  be  urged,  a  well-designed  and 
well-constructed  bridge  of  stone  should 
so  rarely  appear.  The  discordant  con- 
structions of  painted  iron  which  so  often 
do  duty  as  bridges  in  public  pleasure 
grounds  invariably  destroy  the  effect  of 
every  scene  in  which  they  occur,  and, 
together  with  the  mediocre  statuary  con- 
spicuously mounted  on  showily  ornate 
pedestals,  do  incalculable  mischief  in 
vulgarizing  the  public  taste,  while  they 
drive  to  despair  the  artist  in  search  of 
materials  for  pictures. 

Subjects  like  the  foregoing  embrace 
about  all  that  the  Middle  and  New  Eng- 
land States  now  afford  which  are  at  all 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  landscape 
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painter.  Other  regions  of  the  country, 
with  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  South,  hardly,  I  suppose, 
possess  as  much  material  for  the  artist. 
The  vast  regions  of  the  West,  though 
in  many  parts  rich  in  varied  and  mag- 
nificent scenery,  are  as  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  too  newly  settled  to  have  attained 
the  conditions  that  are  essential  to  the 
painter.  On  the  whole,  though  good 
subjects  for  painting  are  to  be  found 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  yet 
the  discriminating  admirer  of  landscape 
beauty  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  they  are 
of  very  limited  range,  while  those  of  a 
highly  interesting  kind  are  comparative- 
ly few.  The  scenes  that  most  commonly 
meet  our  eyes,  in  our  daily  walks,  are 
not  such  as  to  awaken  artistic  enthusi- 
asm. This  is  not  because  our  civiliza- 
tion is  new.  Picturesque  material  was 
far  more  abundant  with  us  when  it  was 
newer.  It  is  rather  because  we,  at  this 


time,  in  our  treatment  of  nature,  prac- 
tically do  not  regard  its  beauty  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  material  ser- 
vices which  it  can  be  made  to  yield. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  behooves 
those  of  us  who  value  beauty,  and  all 
that  it  stands  for,  to  do  what  we  can  to 
extend  its  appreciation.  We  ought  to 
be  modest  in  our  estimate  of  the  land- 
scape art  now  produced,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  its  real  improvement 
must  necessarily  be  slow.  The  artist 
cannot  be  independent  of  the  conditions 
which  surround  him.  The  most  that  he 
can  do  is  to  gather  what  is  best  out  of 
them.  It  behooves  him  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  discrimination  in  all  that  he 
delineates.  By  a  habit  of  choice  accord- 
ing to  his  apprehensions,  a  critical  spirit, 
growing  more  and  more  just  by  exer- 
cise, will  be  formed  in  him,  whereby 
the  character  of  his  art  will  be  propor- 
tionately raised. 

Charles  H.  Moore. 


A  PROBLEM. 

Too  old  for  heat  from  days  of  youthful  prime; 

Too  young  for  light  beyond  this  screen  of  time; 

Too  wise  to  follow  guides  who  once  deceived, 

And  trust  the  creeds  in  cruder  years  believed ; 

And  yet  too  ignorant  of  the  hidden  ways 

Beyond  the  boundary  of  his  earthly  days, — 

Can  men  or  angels  find  a  place  for  him, 

Some  phase  of  being  as  his  eyes  grow  dim, 

Where  past  and  future  rays  shall  meet  and  blend 

To  warm  and  brighten  ere  his  journey  end  ? 

Where  Age  can  say,  "  Earth's  youth,  thy  heat  is  mine  ; 

And  t linn.  O  Life  to  come,  my  Light  divine  !  " 

Christopher  P.  Crunch. 
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MARIE   BASHKIRTSEFF. 


GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT,  at  ten  years  of 
age,  had  a  premonitory  sense  of  life 
which  was  like  the  smell  of  the  soup 
through  a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the  tu- 
reen :  it  took  away  his  appetite.  To 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  who 
opened  a  pair  of  charming  eyes  upon 
the  world  in  1860,  in  the  government 
of  Poltava,  Little  Russia,  and  who  had 
the  odor  of  life  wafted  to  her  nostrils  a 
few  years,  or  months,  later,  the  soup-fra- 
grance was  in  the  highest  degree  appetiz- 
ing, stimulating  as  the  smell  of  battle  to 
the  war-horse  of  tradition.  "  From  the 
time  that  I  began  to  think,"  she  confides 
to  us,  "  from  the  time  I  was  three  years 
old  (and  I  remained  at  the  breast  till 
three  and  a  half),  I  had  aspirations  to- 
wards indefinable  grandeurs."  The  dates 
are  deliciously  Gallic,  but  may  be  accept- 
ed without  protest,  particularly  as  the  rec- 
ord extends  too  far  back  for  accurate 
verification.  That  a  child  should  stretch 
hands  for  the  moon,  or  a  girl  regard 
the  universe  as  a  commissariat  for  the 
supply  of  wealth,  incense,  happiness  to 
her  own  pretty  person,  is  no  novel  phase 
of  history ;  were  it  new  it  would  lose 
thereby  much  of  its  piquancy  and  sig- 
nificance. Shy  little  Hetty,  alone  in  the 
Poyser  attic,  tied  on  her  beads  in  the 
same  faith ;  and  the  dreams,  air-castles, 
imperious  demands  upon  life,  which  a 
Parisian  princess  of  the  Ukraine  heaps 
up  in  her  journal  have  that  adorable 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  them  kin 
to  many  a  vagrant  fancy  buzzing  unre- 
corded in  other  pretty  or  less  pretty 
heads.  There  is  individuality,  too,  and 
to  spare,  in  this  journal  of  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff, —  a  book  which  came  out  in 
Paris  a  year  ago,  but  does  not  seem  yet 
to  have  caught  the  ear  of  its  right  public 
in  this  country,  where  the  demand  for 
such  untranslated  sauce piquante,  though 
small,  is  not  unappreciative.  It  has  the 


interest  not  alone  of  dreams  and  ca- 
prices, but  of  poignant  realities ;  it  is 
not  alone  the  outspoken  wit,  longing, 
and  opinions  of  a  girl  writing  for  her 
own  heart,  and  poising  for  her  public  at 
the  same  moment,  but  the  self-revelation 
of  a  gifted  and  forceful  nature,  working 
itself  out  through  successive  phases  of  a 
life  which,  concentrated  into  a  few  short 
years,  leaves  an  impression  almost  com- 
plete in  its  distinctness. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff,  who  began  to 
think  and  to  aspire  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  who  wrote  the  last  word  of  her  life- 
story  at  an  hour  when  most  workers  are 
still  upon  the  threshold,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  small  provincial  land-owner  in 
Little  Russia,  her  paternal  grandfather 
being  an  officer  who  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  Crimean  War. 
Her  mother  was  of  higher  position,  a  Ba- 
banine,  of  older  nobility  and  supposed 
Tartar  origin,  "  of  the  first  invasion," 
says  Marie,  shrugging  her  shoulders  at 
the  tradition.  She  was  a  beauty  who 
married  at  one  and  twenty,  "  after  re- 
fusing very  desirable  offers,"  and  who, 
after  two  years  of  the  society  of  M. 
Bashkirtseff,  returned  to  the  Babanine 
household  with  her  two  children,  Marie 
and  a  brother,  Paul.  Marie  was  brought 
up  by  her  grandmother,  who  idolized 
her,  and  her  aunt,  "younger  than  mam- 
ma, but  not  pretty,  sacrificed  by  every- 
body, and  sacrificing  herself  to  all." 

After  the  death  of  the  grandmother, 
her  mother,  who  had  yearnings  after  the 
gay  world,  managed  to  effect  a  migra- 
tion of  the  family  to  foreign  soil.  They 
set  out  in  May,  1870 :  grandfather, 
mamma  and  aunt,  Dina,  —  a  cousin, 
daughter  of  a  son  of  the  Babanines  who 
seems  to  have  married  beneath  him,  — 
Marie,  Paul,  and  a  family  doctor  and 
friend,  Walitsky,  "  a  Pole  free  from  ex- 
aggerations of  patriotism,"  who  seems 
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to  have  undertaken,  with  some  measure 
of  success,  the  role  of  peacemaker  in 
the  household.  They  went  to  Vienna, 
and  luxuriated  for  a  month  in  the  shops 
and  theatres ;  then  to  Baden-Baden,  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  just  before  its 
gayeties  were  eclipsed  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco  -  Prussian  War.  It  was 
there  that  Marie  caught  her  first  glimpse 
of  the  world  and  of  fashion,  and  was 
"tortured  by  vanity."  From  Baden- 
Baden  they  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence 
to  Nice,  where  they  were  established  for 
some  years,  and  where  the  published 
journal  (preceded,  we  are  told,  by  other 
efforts)  opens  in  January,  1873,  its  au- 
thor and  heroine  being  twelve  years  old. 

At  Baden-Baden,  on  the  promenade 
and  at  the  races,  she  had  seen  the  Due 
de  H.,  apparently  a  typical  and  more 
or  less  prominent  member  of  the  society 
of  that  watering-place,  and  later  of  that 
of  Nice.  She  had  not  spoken  to  him ; 
but  her  imagination,  prematurely  active, 
and  craving  a  part  in  the  brilliant  scene 
before  her,  had  entrusted  to  him  the 
leading  role  in  its  drama.  Two  years 
later  the  candle  still  burns  before  his 
image.  If  she  had  been  a  Boston  girl, 
the  object  of  this  exalted  sentiment 
would  probably  have  been  an  older  per- 
son of  her  own  sex,  a  pretty  Sunday- 
school  teacher  or  an  unhappy  society 
woman ;  but  her  surroundings  are  not  of 
the  New  England  character,  and  Marie 
is  too  ambitious  to  waste  her  dreams. 
She  will  have  no  lever  de  rideau,  but 
must  plunge  at  once  into  the  drama. 

"Aunt  Sophie  is  still  playing;  the 
music  reaches  me  at  intervals  and  pen- 
etrates all  my  being.  I  have  no  lessons 
to  learn  for  to-morrow ;  it  is  Sophie's 
birthday.  O  God,  give  me  the  Due  de 
H. !  I  will  love  him  and  make  him 
happy.  I  will  be  happy  too.  I  will  do 
good  to  the  poor.  It  is  a  sin  to  believe 
that  one  can  purchase  the  mercies  of 
God  by  good  works,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  express  myself." 

The   lessons,   the    Due   de   H.,   and 


the  good  God  make  a  curious  company 
throughout  these  early  pages.  She  prays 
on  her  knees,  with  tears,  that  she  may 
make  the  duke's  acquaintance.  She  can 
hardly  believe  that  God  will  leave  so 
ardent  a  desire  unfulfilled.  "  Three 
times  already  he  has  heard  and  an- 
swered me.  The  first  time,  I  asked  for 
a  game  of  croquet,  and  my  aunt  brought 
me  one  from  Geneva ;  the  second  time, 
I  implored  his  aid  in  learning  English. 
I  prayed  and  wept  so  hard  that  I  seemed 
to  see  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
corner  of  my  room  which  promised  me 
success." 

She  is  invited  by  an  English  lady 
to  spend  Sunday  with  her  children,  and 
after  dinner  she  sings  to  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  gloomy  salon.  "  They  were 
all  in  such  ecstasies  that  they  began  to 
embrace  me  frightfully,  —  affreusement, 
—  there  is  no  other  word  for  it."  She 
is  enchanted  with  this  admiration,  even 
from  children,  and  the  thought  comes 
to  her,  What  if  others  should  admire 
also? 

"  I  was  born  for  triumphs  and  emo- 
tions ;  therefore  the  best  thing  for  me 
to  do  is  to  become  a  singer.  If  the 
good  God  will  only  preserve,  strengthen, 
and  enlarge  my  voice  "  (the  italics  are 
her  own,  as  well  as  the  definiteness  of 
the  prayer),  "  I  shall  have  in  that  way 
the  triumph  for  which  I  thirst.  Thus 
I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
celebrated,  known,  admired ;  and  thus 
I  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  man  I  love. 
If  I  remain  where  I  am,  there  is  little 
hope  of  his  loving  me ;  he  will  not  even 
know  that  I  exist ;  but  when  he  sees  me 
in  the  midst  of  glory  and  triumph  !  " 

A  little  later  she  concludes  that  she 
will  have  to  be  "  either  the  Duchess  of 
H.  —  that  is  what  I  desire  the  most  (for 
God  sees  how  I  love  him)  —  or  a  celeb- 
rity of  the  stage  ;  "  and  she  balances  the 
two  careers  carefully,  deciding,  however, 
in  favor  of  the  duchess.  Meagre  as  are 
the  materials  of  her  novel,  there  is  no 
lack  of  intensity  in  the  style.  She  goes 
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back  in  memory  to  the  day  at  Baden- 
Baden  when  she  sat  near  the  duke's 
mistress  at  the  races,  and  heard  his 
name  mentioned,  while  "  my  heart  gave 
a  throb  which  I  did  not  then  under- 
stand." Afterwards,  in  the  street,  she 
caught  his  eye  fixed  upon  her  for  an 
instant,  and  interpreted  his  mocking 
look  into  "  What  an  absurd  little  girl !  " 
"  And  I  was  absurd  in  my  little  silk 
frocks ;  I  was  ridiculous  !  I  refrained 
from  looking  at  him.  And  then  when- 
ever I  met  him  my  heart  knocked  so 
hard  against  my  chest  that  it  hurt  me. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  else  has 
had  that  experience,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  my  heart  will  be  heard  beating.  I 
used  to  believe  that  the  heart  was  only 
a  piece  of  flesh,  but  I  see  now  that  it 
is  in  communication  with  the  mind.  I 
understand  now  the  phrase  'It  made 
my  heart  beat.'  Before,  when  I  heard 
it  at  the  theatre,  I  thought  of  it  without 
comprehension  ;  now  I  recognize  emo- 
tions which  I  have  myself  experienced. 
The  heart  is  a  piece  of  flesh  which  com- 
municates by  a  little  string  with  the 
brain,  which  in  its  turn  receives  infor- 
mation from  the  eyes  or  the  ears ;  and 
thus  it  is  the  heart  which  speaks,  be- 
cause the  string  becomes  agitated  and 
makes  it  beat  faster  than  its  wont,  and 
sends  the  blood  to  the  face." 

We  get  glimpses  of  the  whole  French 
environment  —  le  monde  et  demi  —  in 
this  infantile  diary.  She  sees  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  duke's  mistress,  and 
pays  tribute  to  her  beauty.  "  But  in  ten 
years  she  will  be  faded ;  in  ten  years  I 
shall  be  grown.  I  should  be  more  beau- 
tiful if  I  were  taller."  This  is  a  long 
way  from  the  idyl  of  Pet  Marjorie,  but 
a  certain  mixture  of  intensity  and  naive 
precocity  recalls  that  happier  child-jour- 
nal and  clears  the  air  for  us.  Besides, 
young  as  she  is,  Marie  has  weighed  her 
world,  and  subscribed  unhesitatingly  her 
allegiance  to  virtue  and  religion.  She 
will  marry  and  love  nobody  but  her 
husband.  If  her  brother  marries,  he 


must  love  his  wife,  and  be  faithful  to 
her.  She  thinks  of  the  temptations 
which  will  assail  him  when  he  grows 
up,  of  the  need  of  his  having  a  profes- 
sion, and  decides  that  when  that  time 
arrives  she  will  write  to  him  every  Sun- 
day, not  letters  of  advice,  but  letters  of 
a  comrade,  to  help  and  encourage  him. 
Alongside  of  the  budding  coquette,  the 
embryo  prima  donna,  there  is  a  sweet 
little  woman,  well  grown  for  her  age,  in 
Marie. 

The  Due  de  H.  romance  ends  like 
other  novels  with  a  marriage.  She  goes 
through  the  regulation  amount  of  suf- 
fering, and  steels  herself  to  forget  him, 
which  time  will  enable  her  to  do.  No 
one  has  ever  suffered  so  much,  and  yet 
she  can  read  and  write.  And  there 
are  other  grievances,  less  important,  but 
more  irritating. 

"Tuesday,  October  21.  We  come 
in ;  they  are  already  at  dinner,  and  we 
get  a  little  reprimand  —  un  petit  sa- 
von  —  from  mamma  for  having  eaten 
between  meals.  A  breeze  ruffles  the 
sweet  family  life.  Paul  is  scolded  by 
mamma ;  grandpapa  tries  to  stop  mam- 
ma, meddling  with  matters  which  do 
not  concern  him,  and  thus  annihilating 
Paul's  respect  for  mamma.  Paul  goes 
off  muttering  between  his  teeth,  like  a 
servant.  I  go  out  into  the  corridor  to 
beg  grandpapa  not  to  embarrass  the  ad- 
ministration, but  to  let  mamma  do  as 
she  will ;  for  it  is  a  crime  to  set  children 
against  their  parents  simply  from  want 
of  tact.  Grandpapa  became  indignant : 
that  made  me  laugh;  such  squalls  al- 
ways make  me  laugh,  and  afterwards  I 
am  filled  with  pity  for  all  those  unfor- 
tunate people  who  have  no  misfortunes, 
and  who  make  their  life  a  martyrdom 
for  want  of  something  to  do.  Man  Dieu, 
if  I  were  ten  years  older !  If  I  were 
only  free  !  But  what  can  one  do  when 
one  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  aunts, 
grandpapa,  lessons,  governesses,  and 
one's  family  ?  What  a  paraphernalia, 
mille  trompettes  !  " 
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At  fifteen,  the  quinze  ans  of  French 
poetry,  she  is  blooming  into  beauty. 
"  My  hair,  in  a  Psyche  knot,  is  redder 
than  ever.  .  .  .  My  photographs  can 
never  do  me  justice ;  the  color  is  lack- 
ing and  my  freshness.  The  whiteness 
of  my  skin  is  my  principal  beauty." 
The  portrait  given  as  a  frontispiece,  with 
her  cheek  resting  on  her  clasped  hands, 
shows  rounded  contours  and  a  childish 
seriousness  of  expression.  She  is  look- 
ing out  yearningly,  but  not  with  that 
bitterness  of  longing  which  we  find  in 
her  journal. 

"  In  every  opera  I  find  something  of 
myself ;  the  most  ordinary  words  go  to 
my  heart.  Such  a  state  would  do  honor 
to  a  woman  of  thirty.  But  at  fifteen, 
to  have  nerves,  to  cry  like  an  idiot  at 
every  stupid,  sentimental  phrase !  .  .  .  I 
should  like  to  possess  the  talent  of  all 
the  authors  who  ever  wrote,  to  be  able 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  my  profound 
despair,  of  my  wounded  vanity,  of  all 
my  thwarted  desires.  Let  me  only  long 
for  something  and  it  is  enough ;  nothing 
comes." 

After  all,  the  miseries  of  youth  are 
not  entirely  reserved  for  a  sickly  little 
Flaubert,  with  the  growing  burden  of 
French  realism  on  his  childish  shoul- 
ders. A  coquettish,  pretty  Marie,  in 
"  little  silk  frocks,"  with  a  mile-long  list 
of  expectations  and  demands  to  pre- 
sent at  the  court  of  heaven,  has  her 
share  of  them ;  for  to  her  also  the 
specific  which  fills  the  horizon  for  most 
people  was  only  a  part.  Behind  all 
these  catalogued  desires  —  she  prays  for 
a  pony  and  the  Due  de  H.  in  the  same 
breath  —  there  is  an  immense,  undefined 
craving,  the  passion  for  another  image ; 
a  feat  of  personification  on  her  part 
more  real  than  the  effigy  of  the  duke.  It 
is  life  that  she  is  in  love  with,  —  life  in 
large  capitals,  with  all  the  meaning  that 
can  be  compressed  into  the  word.  This 
little  Talma  of  ten,  ready  to  recognize 
and  portray  emotions  which  she  has  her- 
self experienced ;  this  inquiring  spirit  of 


twelve  who  demands  a  physiological  ex- 
planation of  the  beating  of  her  heart; 
this  sentimentalist  who  doubts  "  whether 
any  one  else  has  had  that  experience," 
has  a  leaven  of  the  artist  within  her. 
She  has  generalized  early ;  her  dream  is 
half  a  reality  to  her.  An  Italian  who 
comes  up  now  and  then  in  the  journal, 
a  certain  Doria,  said  of  her  at  fifteen, 
"  I  have  never  seen  such  a  life-fever," 
—  une  tellefievre  de  vie.  It  is  a  fever 
which  consumes  her  from  the  first.  Life 
will  not  come  to  her  fast  enough.  She 
cannot  wait.  What  if  it  should  not 
come  at  all  ?  She  must  seize,  anticipate, 
invent  it,  if  need  be. 

She  is  fifteen,  beautiful,  with  hair  of 
a  Titian  red,  and  a  resemblance,  as  she 
tells  us,  to  the  blonde  woman  painted 
by  Paul  Veronese  as  an  embodiment  of 
Venice  ;  and  yet  nothing  has  happened. 
She  compares  herself,  with  an  informa- 
tion which  has  a  very  second-hand  air, 
to  Hagar  in  the  desert  waiting  for  some 
one,  —  apparently  for  a  kindred  spirit. 
But  at  last  a  ray  of  light  comes.  The 
entry  for  New  Year's  Day,  1876,  is 
dated  Rome,  and  at  Rome  she  finds 
a  lover.  He  sings  at  her  window  in 
troubadour  fashion,  and  is  afterwards 
brought  to  the  house  and  introduced 
regularly,  with  a  hint  of  his  desirability. 
Pietro  A.  (the  name  occurs  now  and 
then  in  full),  the  nephew  of  Cardinal 
A.,  a  charming  fellow,  "with  a  mus- 
tache of  twenty-three,"  flings  himself  at 
her  feet  with  all  the  passion  of  his  na- 
tionality, eats  the  violets  from  her  bou- 
quet and  the  threads  of  silk  which  she 
pulls  out  of  the  fringe  on  her  dress. 
The  real  drama  has  begun.  Marie  takes 
her  cue  quickly.  But  she  will  not  com- 
mit herself.  She  does  not  forget  that 
she  is  made  for  the  most  superb  for- 
tune. 

"  Saturday,  March  18.  I  have  not 
had  a  moment  alone  with  A. ;  it  is  so 
tiresome.  I  love  to  hear  him  tell  me 
that  he  loves  me.  Since  his  disclosure 
I  have  been  thinking,  with  my  elbows 
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resting  on  the  table.  I  am  in  love,  per- 
haps. It  is  when  I  am  tired  and  half 
asleep  that  I  believe  myself  to  be  in 
love  with  Pietro.  Why  am  I  vain? 
Why  am  I  ambitious  ?  Why  do  I  rea- 
son so  much  ?  I  am  incapable  of  sac- 
rificing to  a  moment  of  pleasure  whole 
years  of  grandeur  and  contented  vanity. 

"  Yes,  say  the  novelists,  but  this  mo- 
ment of  pleasure  will  illuminate  with  its 
rays  a  whole  existence  !  Ah,  no,  indeed  ! 
To-day  I  am  cold  and  in  love,  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  warm  and  not  in  love.  On 
such  changes  of  temperature  hang  the 
destinies  of  men.  In  taking  leave,  A. 
said  '  Good-night '  and  took  my  hand, 
which  he  held  in  his,  asking  a  dozen 
questions  to  gain  time.  I  told  mamma 
about  it  at  once.  I  tell  her  everything." 

She  is  enchanted  with  her  new  toy, 
and  will  pull  all  the  wires. 

"  March  20.  I  behaved  foolishly  this 
evening.  I  talked  to  the  creature  in  a 
corner,  and  gave  him  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  things  that  will  never  be.  - .  .  I 
listen  mockingly  to  his  outpourings  from 
the  height  of  my  proud  indifference,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  him  to  take  my 
hand.  I  take  his  with  an  almost  mater- 
nal air,  and  if  he  were  not  reduced  to 
idiocy  by  his  passion  for  me,  as  he  says 
is  the  case,  he  would  see  that  while  driv- 
ing him  away  with  my  words  I  hold  him 
back  with  my  eyes.  And  while  declar- 
ing that  I  will  never  love  him,  I  love 
him,  or  at  least  I  behave  as  if  I  did.  I 
say  all  sorts  of  things  to  him.  Any 
other  man  would  be  content,  —  any  older 
man,  at  least,  —  but  not  he  ;  he  tears 
a  napkin,  breaks  two  paint-brushes,  de- 
stroys a  picture." 

It  is  delightful  to  be  able  to  look 
down  from  a  height  of  indifference,  to 
matronize  a  desperate  lover,  to  yield 
one's  self  to  the  charm  of  the  moment 
in  happy  consciousness  of  a  loftier  fate 
waiting  behind  the  curtain  of  to-mor- 
row ;  but  the  medal  has  a  reverse  side. 
It  is  one  thing  to  coquet  with  one's  de- 
sires ;  another,  not  to  be  desired.  The 


cardinal  will  not  hear  of  the  match. 
Pietro  is  dependent  upon  allowances 
from  the  family  purse,  and  exhibits  all 
the  Italian  docility  to  the  demands  of 
his  relatives,  even  allowing  himself  to 
be  shut  up  for  a  time  in  a  convent. 
Marie  is  furious.  She  returns  to  Nice. 
There  are  promises  of  letters,  of  a  visit 
to  Nice,  which  remain  unfulfilled.  Ne- 
gotiations are  begun  between  the  fami- 
lies. Away  from  Pietro,  mademoiselle 
is  no  longer  quite  indifferent  to  impas- 
sioned speeches.  Excitement  is  lack- 
ing. She  goes  back  to  Rome  with  her 
aunt,  and  sees  him  again  "  by  chance." 
He  rises  to  the  occasion  with  a  renewed 
ardor.  The  flirtation  takes  a  leaf  from 
American  literature,  or  perhaps  from 
the  Italian  of  an  earlier  day :  she  ac- 
cords him  a  short  interview  at  midnight 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  palaz- 
zo,  the  ground  floor  of  which  is  unoccu- 
pied. In  this  damp  trysting-place  there 
is  a  holding  of  hands,  a  conversation, 
which  is  transferred  in  all  its  youthful- 
ness  and  sentiment  to  the  diary,  and  —  a 
kiss,  on  which  the  modern  Juliet  makes 
her  escape,  thinking  it  is  like  a  scene  of 
some  novel  that  she  has  read,  and  won- 
dering if  she  can  be  really  in  love,  and 
if  she  will  always  love  to  play  the  part 
of  critic  to  her  own  drama.  This  time 
she  does  not  tell  mamma. 

A  few  more  negotiations  and  heart- 
burnings, and  the  page  is  turned  over. 
The  cardinal  will  not  be  moved.  Marie 
leaves  Rome  ;  and  the  impression  which 
is  strongest  and  most  lasting  in  her  mind 
is  that  of  Rome  itself,  of  its  monuments 
and  its  pictures.  She  wonders  if  the 
ancients  have  sucked  the  world  dry,  if 
the  human  mind  has  nothing  left  to 
achieve.  For  the  rest  she  is  unhappy, 
but  that  also  is  a  part  of  life.  Already 
in  her  loneliness  at  Nice  she  had  de- 
clared her  ardor  for  life  to  be  no  mere 
love  of  pleasure.  "  But  I  love  life ;  I 
love  its  disappointments  as  well  as  its 
pleasures.  I  love  God,  and  I  love  his 
world  with  all  its  meannesses,  and  in 
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spite  of  all  its  meannesses,  and  perhaps 
because  of  all  its  meannesses." 

Love  being  out  of  the  question  for  the 
time,  at  least,  Marie  determines  to  bend 
all  her  energies  to  getting  settled  in  life 
through  a  suitable  —  that  is  to  say 
magnificent  —  marriage.  She  assumes 
the  responsibility  herself,  with  the  readi- 
ness with  which  a  man  undertakes  to 
make  a  fire ;  recognizing  the  inefficien- 
cy, in  a  matter  requiring  so  much  tact 
and  delicacy,  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 
For  this .  purpose,  and  also  with  a  view 
to  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
her  parents,  —  for  a  touch  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  is  part  of  her  mental  out- 
fit as  a  nineteenth  -  century  maiden, — 
she  goes  to  Little  Russia,  to  stay  with 
her  father  and  make  acquaintance  with 
her  native  land.  The  episode  is  enter- 
taining, but  not  fertile  in  results.  No 
ideal  match  presents  itself ;  she  cannot 
make  up  her  mind  to  the  dreariness  of 
the  country,  the  absence  of  conversation. 
She  likes  to  hear  people  talk  about  the 
ancients  and  about  science,  and  Poltava 
is  not  a  centre  of  intellectual  life  and 
activity. 

The  other  mission,  though  partially 
successful,  is  an  ultimate  failure.  Her 
father  —  her  fichu  pere,  as  she  calls 
him  in  her  ultra-colloquial  style  —  fig- 
ures in  her  acute  and  unreserved  por- 
traiture as  a  sort  of  semi-respectable 
Lapidoth.  She  brings  him  back  to  her 
mother,  and  they  remain  together  a 
short  time  in  Paris  ;  but  the  cord  soon 
snaps  again,  and  he  takes  his  departure, 
having  borrowed  freely  of  his  daughter's 
pocket-money.  "  My  father  is  gone  !  " 
she  writes  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1876.  "For  the  first  time  in  four 
months  I  can  breathe  freely." 

To  have  the  responsibility  of  her  own 
establishment  in  life  is  to  a  European 
girl  the  extreme  of  loneliness  and  of  self- 
dependence.  But  Marie  has  a  deeper 
problem  to  contend  with.  To  control  in 
some  manner  that  fibvre  de  vie,  to  re- 
duce the  temperature,  to  bring  all  those 


tossing  ambitions  and  desires  into  some 
clear  purpose,  to  organize  a  discipline 
that  has  not  been  forced  upon  her  from 
without,  —  all  this  has  to  be  done, 
and  she  is  not  blind  to  the  necessity. 
"The  Slavonic  character,"  she  says  in 
her  preface,  "  scrawled  over  with  French 
civilization  and  novel-reading,  is  a  curi- 
ous product."  It  needs  no  further  testi- 
mony than  her  own  journal  to  show  that 
the  French  civilization  is  not  the  whole 
story.  This  precocious  little  creature,  de- 
voured by  vanity  and  living  all  her  days 
in  an  unwritten  novel,  is  tormented  by 
the  falseness  of  her  situation.  "  I  am 
not  even  writing  my  own  language  !  "  she 
exclaims  somewhere.  "  I  am  making  all 
sorts  of  mistakes."  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious evidences  of  foreign  French  in  the 
early  pages  of  the  journal  is  a  tendency 
to  italicize  words  and  syllables,  with 
an  emphasis  which  the  intonations  of  the 
language  would  not  allow  in  speaking ; 
as  when  she  writes,  at  the  time  of  the 
duke's  marriage,  "  C'e"tait  une  douleur 
mouille'e,  et  c'est  une  douleur  seche." 
But  she  has  no  other  language  equally 
at  her  command,  and  French  is  from 
the  first  that  of  her  thoughts.  She  is 
constantly  posing,  and  yet  continually 
longing  for  reality.  She  cannot  wait 
for  her  romance  to  grow,  and  yet  she 
must  have  it  a  true  one ;  she  pulls  it  up 
by  the  roots,  and  is  tormented  at  its  in- 
stability. She  knows  that  the  affair  with 
Pietro  is  all  a  play,  and  puts  in  notes  to 
beg  the  reader  not  to  believe  in  what 
she  writes  ;  at  the  same  time  she  would 
fain  have  it  real.  The  only  poignant 
and  true  note  in  the  episode  is  in  the 
remorse  which  follows  the  kiss  given 
—  offered,  as  we  learn  afterwards  —  to 
Pietro.  It  comes  in  again  and  again, 
like  a  thought  that  rankles. 

"  He  believed  that  it  was  a  simple 
matter  for  me,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  a  habit !  Vatican 
and  Kremlin !  I  shall  suffocate  with 
rage  and  shame  !  " 

This  poor  little  life,  moulded  before- 
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hand  by  restlessness  and  anticipation, 
has  to  be  brought  into  accord  with  its 
present  and  made  a  reality.  Marie  has 
none  of  those  outside  helps  which  come 
in  one  form  or  another  to  the  young  of 
either  sex,  no  person  to  guide  or  sym- 
pathize with  her  studies,  no  religious  or 
intellectual  influence  directly  at  hand. 
But  there  is  a  streak  of  natural  upright- 
ness in  her,  an  ever-growing  enthusiasm 
for  art,  and  there  is  that  declared  love 
of  life  and  of  God's  world  "  with  all  its 
meannesses."  Success  must  lie  before 
her,  for  the  element  of  success  is  within  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  gained  without  effort, 
and  the  temperature  is  not  likely  to  be 
lowered  by  the  proceeding.  She  clings 
a  little  to  the  old  idea  of  the  stage,  and 
makes  a  visit  incognita  to  Wartel,  who 
hears  her  sing,  and  pronounces  the  or- 
gan a  fine  one,  dwells  upon  the  necessity 
of  hard  work,  but  promises  that  she 
shall  succeed,  that  in  three  years  she  will 
be  fitted  for  a  career.  But  in  this  direc- 
tion there  is  only  disappointment.  A 
throat  trouble,  which  is  the  precursor  of 
a  more  serious  difficulty,  and  in  fact  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  carries  away  her 
voice.  Hope  has  to  be  given  up,  and 
it  never  revives. 

"Tuesday,  May  29  [1877].  The 
more  I  advance  towards  the  old  age  of 
my  youth,  the  more  I  wrap  myself  in  in- 
difference. Few  things  agitate  me,  and 
everything  used  to  agitate  me  ;  so  much 
so  that  in  reading  over  my  past  I  attach 
too  much  importance  to  trifles,  seeing 
how  they  made  my  blood  boil  at  the 
tune.  ...  I  have  been  turning  over  the 
A.  episode ;  it  is  really  surprising  how 
well  I  reasoned.  I  am  astonished  and 
filled  with  admiration.  I  had  forgotten 
all  those  clear  perceptions  and  true  con- 
clusions. I  was  anxious  lest  people  should 
believe  in  a  (past)  passion  for  Count  A. 
...  It  is  a  year  since  that  time,  and 
I  was  really  afraid  of  having  written 
nonsense.  No,  truly,  I  am  quite  pleased. 
Only  I  do  not  understand  how  I  could 
behave  so  foolishly  and  reason  so  well. 


I  am  obliged  to  tell  myself  that  no 
counsel  in  the  world  would  have  hin- 
dered me  from  doing  anything  whatever, 
and  that  experience  was  needed." 

"  La  vieillesse  de  ma  jeunesse  "  is  a  bit 
of  felicity  in  expression  which  suggests 
Sophie  Arnauld's  "  les  heureux  jours  oil 
j'e'tais  si  malheureuse."  Marie  has  wise- 
ly begun  her  adjustment  to  the  present 
by  acceptance  of  the  past.  But  the 
past  is  also  to  be  laid  aside.  Dramatic 
and  effective  in  her  earnestness  as  well 
as  in  her  poses,  she  draws  up  a  paper  of 
resolutions  which  rounds  off  deliciously 
the  first  volume  of  her  journal.  It  is 
italicized  throughout,  with  an  emphasis 
of  capitals.  The  date  is  September  6, 
1877. 

"  /  am  resolved  to  remain  in  Paris, 
to  study  there,  and  to  make  excursions 
from  there  in  the  summer  to  watering- 
places.  All  dreams  are  exhausted ; 
Russia  has  failed  me  ;  and  I  have  been 
soundly  punished.  I  feel  that  the  mo- 
ment has  at  last  come  to  STOP.  With 
my  natural  aptitudes,  in  two  years 
I  shall  make  up  for  the  time  I  have 
lost.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  be  it ;  and  may  the  divine 
protection  be  with  me.  This  is  not  an 
ephemeral  decision,  like  all  the  rest,  but 
a  final  one." 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  different  atmos- 
phere in  the  second  volume.  True  there 
is  a  whiff  of  sulphur  hi  the  air  ;  the  first 
day  is  spent  in  tears  ;  there  is  the  old 
fever  and  rage :  but  underneath  all  we 
are  aware  of  a  strong  current  of  res- 
olution ;  we  feel  a  power  which  grows 
daily,  an  intellectual  perception  and 
force  which  is  constantly  gaining.  She 
enters  the  Julian  studio,  is  well  received 
there  from  the  first,  and  is  assured  that 
by  the  end  of  the  winter  she  will  be  able 
to  execute  very  fair  portraits.  She  de- 
ducts at  once  from  the  praise  bestowed 
anything  which  may  be  due  to  her  posi- 
tion, or  to  the  fact  that  as  a  society  girl 
nothing  is  expected  of  her.  She  takes 
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account  in  the   first  week  of  her  own 
powers  and  prospects. 

"  All  my  companions  draw  better  than 
I  do,  but  no  one  of  them  produces  so 
good  a  likeness.  What  makes  me  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  do  better  than  they 
is  that,  appreciating  their  merits,  I  feel 
that  I  should  not  be  content  with  their 
achievement,  whereas  beginners  gener- 
ally think,  If  I  could  only  draw  like 
such  or  such  a  one !  They  have  had 
practice,  study,  experience,  but  these 
middle-aged  women  will  never  do  bet- 
ter than  they  do  now.  Those  who  are 
young  .  .  .  draw  well  and  have  time 
before  them,  but  no  future.  I  may  not 
succeed  myself,  but  it  could  only  be  be- 
cause of  my  impatience.  I  could  kill 
myself  for  not  having  begun  four  years 
ago.  I  feel  that  it  may  be  too  late." 

Her  first  "  academic "  wins  warm 
praise  from  the  artist  who  visits  the 
studio,  M.  Tony  Robert  -  Fleury,  who 
pronounces  it  astonishing  for  a  beginner, 
and  hints  at  des  dispositions  tout  a  fait 
extraordinaires.  From  him  she  receives 
encouragement  throughout,  as  well  as 
from  her  master,  Julian.  She  works 
incessantly,  feverishly,  pursued  by  the 
phantom  of  those  four  lost  years.  There 
are  feuds  in  the  studio,  gusts  of  jealousy 
to  be  met :  she  herself  is  swayed  by  them. 
Her  judgment  of  the  work  about  her 
had  been  too  hasty ;  one,  at  least,  of 
her  fellow-students  has  talent  enough  to 
be  a  dangerous  rival. 

"  Breslau  had  many  compliments  from 
Robert-Fleury,  I  had  none.  ...  I  have 
been  working  just  two  weeks,  excepting 
of  course  the  two  Sundays.  Two  weeks  ! 
Breslau  has  been  working  two  years  at 
the  studio,  and  she  is  twenty  years  old, 
while  I  am  seventeen ;  then  Breslau  had 
drawn  a  great  deal  before  coming  here." 

Time,  like  life,  is  personified  in  her 
mind :  it  stands  over  her  like  a  vision. 
Everything  is  going  well,  but  when  will 
the  goal  be  reached  ?  "  Time  is  more 
terrible,  more  enervating,  more  crushing, 
when  there  are  no  other  obstacles."  She 
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clenches  her  fist,  shuts  her  teeth,  and 
battles  with  the  idea. 

"  Sunday,  February  24.  I  will  go  to 
the  studio,  and  I  will  prove  that  one 
succeeds  when  one  has  the  will,  and 
when  one  is  desperate,  bruised,  and  in- 
furiated, as  I  am." 

After  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
study  she  has  acquired  a  vigorous,  "  al- 
most brutal  "  style,  an  endowment  well 
calculated  to  hold  its  own  in  a  Parisian 
studio.  She  reads  Zola,  and  subscribes 
her  allegiance  to  realism  and  the  mod- 
ern spirit.  "  Ah  !  for  us  of  this  day 
who  have  read  Balzac  and  who  read 
Zola  what  enjoyments  of  observation  !  " 
She  is  investigating,  expanding  in  every 
direction,  and  the  results  are  tumbled 
pell-mell  into  the  journal :  we  have  dis- 
cussions on  Kant  and  Epictetus,  readings 
in  Roman  history  ("  Up  to  this  moment," 
she  cries,  "  I  have  never  loved  anything 
but  Rome ! "),  and  aphorisms  on  mar- 
riage. In  regard  to  this  vexed  question 
she  comes  to  the  tranquil  resolution,  "  I 
will  try  first  to  achieve  the  marriage  of 
my  dream.  If  that  fails,  I  will  marry, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  means  of 
my  dowry."  Religious  speculations  and 
fervors  alternate  with  art  gossip,  "flirta- 
tions, and  ennuis.  Often  her  remarks 
show  great  insight,  nearly  always  —  and 
this  amid  all  caprices  and  air-castles  — 
a  direct  perception,  an  empoignement  of 
the  object  itself,  a  truth  of  feeling  which 
has  not  come  to  her  at  second-hand. 
The  effect  throughout  is  that  of  rapid 
talk,  charming,  witty,  variable,  sympa- 
thetic, excited,  — talk  in  which  we  seem 
to  hear  the  voice,  and  see  the  lithe  little 
figure,  the  auburn  head  on  which  at 
twenty  she  discovers  two  gray  hairs,  the 
figure  d?  enfant  which  prevents  her  from 
looking  as  old  as  she  feels. 

Alas !  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  she 
found  time  terrible  in  its  shortness,  and 
clung  with  both  hands  to  life.  Through- 
out the  volume  we  watch  the  inroads  of 
the  disease,  destroying  as  resolutely,  as 
impetuously,  as  its  victim  seeks  to  build. 
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The  fever  is  no  longer  wholly  mental ;  to 
the  exaltations  and  depressions  of  tem- 
perament are  added  the  alternate  hope- 
fulness and  depression  of  consumption. 
At  first  we  read  of  colds,  of  laryngitis, 
of  medical  examinations,  courses  of  treat- 
ment, orders  to  this  and  that  watering- 
place,  and  anxieties  on  the  part  of  her 
family.  She  resents  these  things  fiercely, 
shutting  herself  up  with  her  work,  yet 
reproaching  herself  bitterly  for  her  cold- 
ness to  those  who  love  her :  to  her  mother, 
whom  she  adores,  "  and  yet  we  cannot  re- 
main together  two  hours  without  exasper- 
ating each  other  almost  to  tears  ; "  and  to 
the  aunt  who  "  believes  that  I  do  not  love 
her,  and  when  I  think  of  the  life  made  up 
of  sacrifices  of  this  heroic  creature  I  burst 
into  tears  ;  she  has  not  even  the  consola- 
tion of  being  loved  like  a  good  aunt !  " 
One  of  the  most  distressing  of  her  symp- 
toms is  a  growing  deafness  caused  by 
the  throat  disease.  "The  wind  in  the 
branches,  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  rain 
falling  on  the  panes,  the  low  tones  of 
the  voice,  —  I  shall  hear  nothing  of  all 
that !  "  She  pushes  on  with  her  work, 
determined  to  make  a  position,  to  do 
something  for  her  fame,  before  the  end 
comes.  She  has  two  favorite  ideas  for  pic- 
tures :  one  of  a  studio  interior,  in  which 
the  model,  in  the  absence  of  the  artist,  is 
seated  astride  a  chair  smoking  a  cigarette, 
and  looking  at  the  skeleton  with  a  pipe 
in  its  mouth ;  the  other  is  one  to  which 
she  recurs  again  and  again  as  "  my 
picture."  "  What  I  want  to  do  is  some- 
thing which  I  feel  profoundly ;  I  am 
held  by  it  heart  and  head,  and  have  been 
for  months,  for  nearly  two  years.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  be  strong  enough 
this  winter  to  do  it  well.  ...  It  is  when 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  has  buried  the  body 
of  Jesus  and  the  stone  has  been  rolled 
before  the  sepulchre  :  all  have  departed, 
the  night  is  falling,  and  Mary  Magdalen 
and  the  other  Mary  remain  alone  seated 
before  the  sepulchre.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  moments  of  the  sublime  drama, 
and  one  of  the  least  hackneyed  in  art. 


There  is  in  it  a  grandeur,  a  simplicity, 
something  awful,  touching,  and  human ; 
a  sort  of  formidable  calm,  the  exhaust- 
ion of  grief."  This  is  after  a  journey 
to  Spain,  made  for  her  health,  when  she 
has  seen  Velasquez  and  Ribera,  and 
comprehended  more  things  in  painting 
than  ever  before.  But  the  strength  to 
do  is  fast  ebbing. 

"  Wednesday,  January  26.  Tuesday, 
on  coming  home  from  the  studio,  I  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  remained  till  seven 
o'clock  without  a  light,  shaking  in  my 
arm-chair,  half  unconscious,  and  always 
with  my  picture  before  my  eyes." 

Not  her  favorite  picture,  which  is 
never  painted.  She  waits  for  more 
strength  and  opportunity,  and  in  the 
mean  time  paints  for  the  Salon  a  group 
of  street  boys.  The  various  influences 
about  her  are  evidently  beginning  to 
blend  and  to  crystallize  into  an  aim  and 
manner  of  her  own.  Strongest  of  all, 
stronger  even  than  Zola,  is  an  influence 
which  was  a  pronounced  one  at  the  mo- 
ment in  French  studios,  that  of  the  latest 
and  youngest  talent  of  the  higher  school 
of  French  painting,  —  Bastien  -  Lepage. 
She  is  penetrated  by  his  pictures.  She 
notes  certain  defects  in  them  from  the 
first,  the  monotony  of  the  greens,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  landscape  to  come  forward, 
to  the  injury  of  the  figures  ;  but  the 
truth,  the  poetry,  of  these  idyls  of  real- 
ism is  an  inspiration  to  her. 

"  I  come  back  to  the  street.  ...  I 
dare  not  attempt  the  country  ;  Bastien- 
Lepage  is  sovereign  there ;  but  for  the 
street  there  has  been  as  yet  no  Bastien. 
And  in  our  garden  one  can  paint  almost 
everything." 

She  is  introduced  to  Bastien-Lepage 
at  his  studio.  A  little  later  he  goes  to 
see  her  pictures.  His  brother  Emile  ap- 
pears to  be  already  a  friend  of  the  Bash- 
kirtseff  household. 

"Sunday,  December  17  [1882].  The 
real,  the  only,  the  unique,  the  great  Bas- 
tien-Lepage came  to-day. 

"  I  received  him  in  a  flutter  of  excite- 
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ment,  awkward  and  confused,  enervated 
and  humiliated  at  having  nothing  to 
show  him. 

"  He  stayed  more  than  two  hours  after 
having  looked  at  all  the  pictures  in  every 
corner ;  only  I  hindered  him  from  see- 
ing, being  nervous  and  laughing  at  the 
wrong  moment.  The  great  artist  is  full 
of  kindness  :  he  tried  to  calm  me,  and 
we  talked  of  Julian,  who  is  the  cause  of 
this  immense  discouragement." 

"  Saturday,  February  24.  Do  you 
know,  I  think  continually  of  Bastien- 
Lepage  :  I  have  got  a  habit  of  repeat- 
ing his  name,  and  I  avoid  repeating 
it  before  people,  as  if  I  were  guilty. 
And  when  I  speak  of  him,  it  is  with  a 
sort  of  tender  familiarity,  which  seems 
to  me  natural,  considering  his  talent, 
but  which  might  be  misinterpreted. 

"  What  a  pity,  mon  Dieu,  that  he  can- 
not come  often,  like  his  brother ! 

"  And  on  what  footing  ?  As  a  friend  ! 
What !  Do  you  know  what  friendship 
is  ?  Ah  !  for  my  part,  I  could  adore  my 
friends  if  they  were  great  men,  not  only 
from  vanity,  but  from  perception,  on  ac- 
count of  their  qualities,  of  their  intellect, 
of  their  talent,  their  genius  :  it  is  a  race 
apart ;  get  beyond  a  certain  common- 
place mediocrity,  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  purer  atmosphere,  a  circle  of  the 
elect  with  whom  one  could  join  hands 
and  dance  a  round  in  honor  of  —  What 
am  I  saying  ?  Do  you  know,  really, 
Bastien  has  a  charming  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  painting  in  his  man- 
ner. I  copy  nature  very  sincerely,  it  is 
true,  but  I  think  always  of  his  painting. 
.  .  .  But  then  a  gifted  artist  loving  na- 
ture sincerely  and  endeavoring  to  repro- 
duce her  will  always  resemble  Bastien." 

Is  it  a  note  of  deeper  feeling  repeated 
with  the  old  indomitable  accent  of  girl- 
ish folly  ?  Is  it  part  of  that  ardent  en- 
thusiasm which  has  never  really  "  loved 
anything  but  Rome,"  of  that  exaltation 
for  art,  that  passion  for  passion,  that  de- 
light in  living,  which  inspires  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this  ? 


"  It  seems  to  me  that  nobody  living 
loves  everything  as  I  do,  —  art,  music, 
painting,  books,  the  world,  dresses,  lux- 
ury, noise,  quiet,  laughter,  sorrow,  mel- 
ancholy, blague,  love,  cold,  sunshine ; 
all  seasons,  all  atmospheric  states ;  the 
still  plains  of  Russia  and  the  mountains 
which  surround  Naples  ;  snow  in  winter, 
the  autumn  rains,  spring  and  its  mad- 
ness, the  serene  summer  days  and  beau- 
tiful nights  with  brilliant  stars.  .  .  . 
I  adore  and  delight  in  them  all.  Every- 
thing presents  itself  to  me  in  an  inter- 
esting or  sublime  light :  I  want  to  see 
everything,  to  have  everything,  to  em- 
brace everything,  to  be  confounded  with 
the  whole,  and  to  die,  since  I  must  die, 
in  two  years  or  in  thirty  years,  —  to  die 
with  ecstasy  in  order  to  experience  this 
last  mystery,  this  end  of  all  things  or 
the  divine  beginning. 

"  This  universal  love  is  not  a  consump- 
tive's dream  :  I  have  always  been  thus, 
and  I  remember  exactly  ten  years  ago 
I  wrote  (1874),  after  having  enumerated 
all  the  charms  of  the  various  seasons: 
'  It  is  hi  vain  that  I  attempt  to  make  a 
choice  ;  all  seasons  are  beautiful,  all  the 
year,  the  whole  of  life.  I  must  have 
the  whole  !  The  rest  will  never  content 
me.  I  must  have  all  nature,  beside 
which  everything  else  is  poor.  In  short, 
everything  in  life  gives  me  pleasure,  I 
find  everything  good,  and  while  demand- 
ing happiness  I  find  myself  happy  in 
being  wretched.  My  body  weeps  and 
cries  out,  but  something  which  is  above 
me  rejoices  to  live,  in  spite  of  all !  '  ' 

This  is  written  not  far  from  the  end. 
The  intimacy  with  Bastien-Lepage  deep- 
ens ;  the  two  families  see  each  other 
often. 

"  Saturday,  September  13.  We  are 
friends :  he  is  attached  to  us ;  he  es- 
teems me,  he  likes  me.  I  interest  him. 
He  said  yesterday  that  I  am  wrong  to 
torment  myself ;  that  I  ought  to  consider 
myself  very  fortunate.  No  woman,  he 
said,  had  had  the  success  that  I  have, 
after  so  few  years  of  work." 
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The  Salon  of  1884  affords  her  first 
real  triumph.  Her  picture  is  accepted, 
talked  about,  praised,  reproduced  in  the 
newspapers.  But  it  gains  her  no  medal, 
and  disappointment  succeeds  to  triumph. 
She  sits  down  and  counts  up  the  results 
of  life,  the  reason  for  her  failures.  Her 
second  volume,  like  her  first,  must  be 
finished  effectively. 

"  Friday,  August  1.  When  I  serve  you 
up  touching  phrases,  do  not  let  yourself 
be  taken  in  by  them. 

"  Of  the  two  parts  of  me  which  are 
seeking  to  live,  one  says  to  the  other, 
4  Why  don't  you  experience  something, 
sapristi  ! '  And  the  other,  who  endea- 
vors to  be  touched,  is  always  ruled  by 
the  first,  by  the  looker-on  in  me,  who  is 
at  his  post  of  observation  and  absorbs 
the  actor. 

"  Will  it  always  be  thus  ? 

"  And  love  ? 

"  Do  you  know,  it  seems  to  me  that  be- 
comes impossible  when  one  sees  human 
nature  under  the  microscope.  They  are 
happy  who  see  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  Well,  I  am  neither 
a  painter,  nor  a  sculptor,  nor  a  musi- 
cian, nor  a  woman,  nor  a  daughter,  nor 
a  friend.  All  reduces  itself  in  me  to 
subjects  of  observation,  of  reflection,  of 
analysis.  A  look,  a  face,  a  sound,  a  joy, 
a  grief,  are  immediately  weighed,  classi- 
fied, recorded.  And  when  I  have  said 
or  written  I  am  satisfied." 

From  the  period  of  the  little  silk 
frocks  and  the  long  list  of  desires,  from 
the  longing  to  be  understood,  she  has 
come  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake 
of  understanding.  But  there  is  still  the 
same  insatiable  spirit.  She  cannot  get 
near  enough  to  her  object.  If  love  is 
impossible,  —  though  we  must  not  take 
her  even  here  too  literally,  —  the  loneli- 
ness is  gone.  She  speaks  herself,  some- 
where, of  her  lack  of  pathos,  of  her  never 
finding  the  pathetic  note.  It  is  a  fact, 
yet  one  which  has  its  origin  in  her  very 
passion  for  truth.  After  arranging  a 


pose,  a  touching  effect,  she  pushes  away 
with  both  hands  the  pity  it  inspires ; 
she  will  have  no  light  on  it  but  the 
clearest. 

The  story  of  these  closing  days  has 
all  the  features  of  a  finished  dtnofi- 
ment.  She  knows  her  Dumas  fils  too 
well  not  to  perceive  the  dramatic  effects 
of  the  situation,  yet  she  is  true  to  her 
watchword  of  realism.  She  has  longed 
to  feel  the  whole  experience  of  death,  to 
study  it  as  she  studies  life.  She  moves 
towards  it  with  the  spectacle  before  her 
in  another,  who  is  going  through  the 
same  ordeal ;  it  is  a  question  which  will 
reach  the  goal  first.  Bastien-Lepage, 
like  herself,  is  dying  by  inches.  As  long 
as  she  is  able  she  goes  to  see  him,  get- 
ting scolded  affectionately  if  she  is  ab- 
sent a  day  beyond  her  usual  time.  But 
the  visits,  brightened  at  first  by  happy 
art-talks,  grow  more  and  more  sad. 

"  He  is  going,  and  he  suffers  greatly. 
When  one  is  there  it  is  like  being  de- 
tached from  the  earth ;  he  is  already 
in  a  region  above  us;  there  are  days 
when  I  am  conscious  of  a  similar  condi- 
tion. One  sees  people,  they  talk  to  you, 
one  answers,  but  one  no  longer  belongs 
to  the  earth,  —  a  quiet  indifference,  not 
painful,  a  little  like  the  dream  that 
comes  from  opium.  In  short,  he  is  dy- 
ing. I  only  go  there  from  habit :  it  is 
his  shade,  I  also  am  half  shadow;  of 
what  use  is  it  ? 

"  He  does  not  particularly  feel  my  pre- 
sence ;  I  can  do  nothing.  I  have  not  the 
gift  to  call  life  into  his  eyes.  He  is 
pleased  to  see  me.  That  is  all. 

"  Yes,  he  is  dying,  and  it  hardly  mat- 
ters to  me :  I  cannot  explain  it ;  it  is 
something  which  is  going  from  me.  .  .  . 

"  Thursday,  October  16.  I  have  ter- 
rible fevers,  which  leave  me  exhausted. 
I  pass  the  whole  day  in  the  salon,  going 
from  arm-chair  to  lounge.  Dina  reads 
novels  to  me. 

"...  I  cannot  get  out,  but  poor  Bas- 
tien-Lepage is  able  to  go  out ;  he  has 
himself  brought  here,  installed  in  an 
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arna-chair,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  on 
cushions,  and  with  me  beside  him  in  an- 
other chair,  and  so  we  remain  till  six 
o'clock. 

"  I  am  dressed  in  a  mass  of  lace  and 
plush,  all  white,  but  of  different  whites ; 
Bastien-Lepage's  eye  dilates  upon  it  with 
pleasure.  '  Oh !  if  I  could  only  paint ! ' 
he  says.  .  .  . 

"  Monday,  October  20.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  magnificent  weather,  Bastien-Le- 
page  comes  here  instead  of  going  to  the 
Bois.  He  can  scarcely  walk ;  his  brother 
holds  him  under  the  arms,  almost  carry- 
ing him.  And  once  in  his  arm-chair  the 
poor  fellow  is  breathless.  Alas  for  us  ! 
And  how  many  concierges  have  perfect 
health  !  Emile  is  an  admirable  brother. 
It  is  he  who  carries  Jules  on  his  shoul- 
ders up  and  down  the  stairs  leading  to 
their  third  story.  I  have  from  Dina  an 
equal  devotion.  For  two  days  my  bed 
has  been  in  the  salon  ;  but  as  the  room 
is  large  and  partitioned  off  by  screens  it 
is  not  noticeable.  It  is  too  hard  for  me 
to  get  up-stairs." 

The  journal  breaks  off,  and  a  note 
tells  us  that  Marie  Bashkirtseff  died 
eleven  days  later,  on  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884.  Bastien  -  Lepage  lingered 
into  the  following  year. 

Her  dreams  had  not  been  realized ; 
but  in  her  own  feverish,  impetuous,  clear- 
eyed  way,  Marie  had  found  reality  to  be 
better  than  dream.  She  had  determined, 
if  she  did  not  die  young,  to  be  a  great 
artist ;  but  if  that  fate  overtook  her,  to 
have  her  journal  published.  She  claims 
for  it  —  she  makes  claims  to  the  last  — 


the  merit  of  being  "  the  exact,  the  ab- 
solute, the  strict  truth."  "  In  the  first 
place,"  she  says,  "  I  wrote  for  a  long 
time  without  any  thought  of  being  read  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  precisely 
because  I  hope  to  be  read  that  I  am  en- 
tirely sincere."  The  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed with  enjoyment  this  entertaining 
record  of  her  follies,  her  caprices,  her 
hopes  and  disappointments,  her  efforts 
and  observations,  is  not  likely  to  quarrel 
with  it  on  the  score  of  insincerity.  Her 
affectations  belong  mainly  to  the  sin- 
gularly impressionable  quality  of  her  na- 
ture. One  is  reminded  now  and  then  of 
Bettina  by  her  precocity  of  sentiment, 
her  responsiveness  to  emotion ;  but  the 
century  lies  between  them,  and  the  phases 
which  Marie  not  only  reflected  but  ab- 
sorbed and  made  part  of  herself  belong 
to  its  later  decades.  She  had  the  thirst 
for  genius ;  had  she  "  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  "  ?  One  is  hardly  tempted  to 
think  so  from  this  record ;  but  the  intel- 
lectual ardor  shown  in  it  is  something 
distinct  from  a  mere  desire  to  be  intel- 
lectual. M.  Andre"  Theuriet,  who  writes 
some  verses  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
book,  speaks  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
her  painting.  His  vision  of  her  in  the 
future  as  a  "  blanche  et  pure  statue  " 
may  be  taken  as  a  fee  to  the  conven- 
tional demands  of  French  verse.  If 
Marie  goes  a  little  way  into  the  future, 
it  will  be  as  a  very  human,  breathing, 
and  rather  breathless  creature,  charm- 
ing in  her  whims,  ready  with  her  vote 
for  truth,  and  living  through  her  very 
love  of  life. 

Sophia  Kirk. 


ROOSEVELT'S  THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WEST. 


As  a  subject  of  historical  research, 
"  the  West "  has  recently  come  into 
prominence,  it  having  become,  by  po- 
sition, population,  and  political  influence, 


what  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  "  the  heart  of 
the  nation."  In  the  "  standard  histo- 
ries "  of  the  United  States  written  by 
Eastern  men,  very  little  attention  has 
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been  given  to  Western  history,  and  what 
little  there  is  is,  in  the  main,  inaccu- 
rate and  superficial.  Before  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in 
1763,  the  history  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  pertained  to  that  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Parkman  has  learnedly 
and  most  felicitously  set  forth  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  West  and  the  Pontiac  Con- 
spiracy, which,  for  a  year  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  ravaged 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  was  ended 
by  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Bouquet  into 
Ohio  in  1764.  The  first  occupation  of 
the  Illinois  country  by  British  troops 
occurred  in  October  of  the  following 
year.  Not  until  recently  has  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  West  been  treated 
with  the  care  and  scholarly  use  of  ori- 
ginal documents  which  Mr.  Parkman  has 
bestowed  upon  his  works.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  its  Historical 
and  Political-Science  Studies,  has  done 
some  admirable  work  in  this  department 
of  study.  Books  concerning  the  West 
have,  nevertheless,  been  many,  and  some 
of  them  valuable ;  more  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  been  thin  and  sensational, 
and  relate  traditionary  tales  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  Their  authors  have  been 
Western  men  of  limited  education,  and 
without  access  to  manuscript  materials 
such  as  are  now  available  to  historical 
students. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  latest 
writer  who  has  entered  this  field,  and 
his  two  volumes  on  The  Winning  of 
the  West1  will  find  many  appreciative 
readers.  His  style  is  natural,  simple, 
and  picturesque,  without  any  attempt  at 
fine  writing,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  use  Western  words  which  have  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  the  dictionary.  He  has 
not  taken  the  old  story  as  he  finds  it  print- 
ed in  Western  books,  but  has  sought  for 
new  materials  in  manuscript  collections  ; 
and  has  consulted  original  documents  in 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  the 

1  The  Winning  of  the  West.  From  the  Alle- 
ghanies to  the  Mississippi,  1769-1783.  By 


Canadian  Archives  at  Ottawa,  —  unri- 
valed on  this  continent  for  materials  in 
Western  history,  —  and  many  private 
manuscript  collections  ;  and  he  has  read 
the  printed  American  State  Papers 
and  Archives  and  the  Virginia  State 
Papers.  Few  writers  of  American  his- 
tory have  covered  a  wider  or  better  field 
of  research,  or  are  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  best  modern  method  of  study- 
ing history  from  original  sources ;  and 
yet,  in  reading  his  narrative  and  noting 
his  references,  we  have  a  feeling  that  he 
might  profitably  have  spent  more  time 
in  consulting  and  collating  the  rich  ma- 
terials to  which  he  had  access,  and 
thereby  have  enlarged  his  information 
and  modified  many  of  his  opinions. 

Time  is  an  essential  requisite  in  pro- 
ducing a  standard,  authoritative  histor- 
ical work.  No  man,  whatever  may  be 
his  ability  or  industry,  —  even  if  he  be 
a  ranchman,  —  can  write  history  in  its 
best  form  on  horseback.  It  is  evident 
from  these  volumes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  a  man  of  ability  and  of  great  industry. 
He  has  struck  out  fresh  and  original 
thoughts,  has  opened  new  lines  of  investi- 
gation, and  has  written  paragraphs,  and 
some  chapters,  of  singular  felicity ;  and 
then  he  has  tripped  on  level  ground 
where  there  was  no  need  of  it.  The  doc- 
uments before  him,  if  he  had  taken  the 
time  to  study  them,  would  have  shown 
him  his  errors.  Horace  prescribed  that 
authors  should  keep  their  manuscripts 
by  them  for  nine  years ;  perhaps  half 
that  time  would  be  judicious  in  this 
fast  age.  There  are  indications  in  the 
text  before  us  that  copy  was  sent  to 
the  printers  as  soon  as  it  was  written ; 
and  hence  the  seasoning  process,  which 
is  as  essential  in  historical  composition 
as  in  wood-working,  has  been  lost.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  making  so  good  a  work, 
has  clearly  shown  that  he  could  make  a 
better  one,  if  he  would  take  more  time 
in  doing  it. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  1889. 
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Writers,  and  young  writers  especially, 
—  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  only  thirty-one  years 
of  age,  —  are  apt,  in  the  glow  of  com- 
position, to  deal  in  sharp  epithets  and 
sneering  comments  concerning  preced- 
ing writers  who  they  think  have  erred  ; 
and  these  passages  are  commonly  toned 
down,  or,  what  is  better,  canceled,  in  a 
deliberate  revision  of  the  manuscript. 
Our  author  allows  his  to  stand,  and  they 
look  strangely  on  the  printed  page.  We 
note  a  few  of  these  instances.  He  says 
(i.  240),  "  Some  minor  historians  "  as- 
sert so  and  so  ;  who  are  the  major  his- 
torians ?  And  again  (ii.  87)  :  "  A  cer- 
tain kind  of  pseudo-historian "  is  fond 
of  writing  about  the  barbarity  of  the 
British  in  employing  Indian  scalping- 
parties.  "Only  a  few  of  the  early 
Western  historians  had  the  least  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  evidence  "  (ii.  159). 
"  That  a  contrary  impression  prevails  is 
due  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  average 
writer"  (ii.  372).  The  full  measure  of 
his  wrath  he  persistently  pours  upon  the 
head  of  James  R.  Gilmore  (Edmund 
Kirke),  who  wrote  the  Life  of  John 
Sevier  and  other  books  of  fiction,  giv- 
ing them  the  guise  of  biography  and  his- 
tory. It  would  seem  that  a  doubt  might 
arise  in  the  mind  of  a  contemplative 
sporting-man,  who  has  shot  buffalo  and 
grizzlies  and  owns  a  ranch  in  Montana, 
whether  such  game  was  worth  so  much 
powder.  Of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son's A  Century  of  Dishonor,  he  says : 
"  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  cannot 
be  called  even  technically  honest.  As 
a  history  it  would  be  beneath  criticism, 
were  it  not  for  the  high  character  of  its 
author  "  (i.  334).  And  again  :  "  Some 
of  the  small  Western  historians  who 
have  written  about  George  Rogers  Clark 
have  really  damaged  his  reputation  by 
the  absurd  inflation  of  their  language  ;  a 
sample  of  which  is  rendering  him  ludi- 
crous by  calling  him  '  the  Hannibal  of 
the  West '  and  '  the  Washington  of  the 
West '  "  (ii.  82).  The  "small  Western 
historian  "  who  termed  Clark  "  the  Han- 


nibal of  the  West "  was  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  who  was  not  a  Westerner 
nor  a  historian  ;  and  the  other  "  small 
Western  historian  "  quoted  was  Governor 
John  Reynolds,  who  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression in  a  sentence  as  follows :  "  He 
[Clark]  was  in  the  West  what  General 
Washington  was  in  the  East,  the  unri- 
valed champion  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
he  may  be  styled  with  great  propriety 
the  Washington  of  the  West" 

There  is  an  obvious  historical  incon- 
gruity in  comparing  Colonel  Clark  with 
Hannibal  or  Washington;  but  in  the 
connection  in  which  the  expressions  were 
originally  used  —  by  the  former  writer 
as  showing  Clark's  extraordinary  energy 
and  sagacity  in  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  success  in  wrestling  with 
enormous  physical  obstacles ;  and  by  the 
latter  as  showing  Clark  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Revolution  in  the  West  — 
they  do  not  exhibit  quite  such  question- 
able literary  taste  as  does  the  author's 
allusion  to  "  small  Western  historians," 
which  he  neglected  to  cancel  in  the  re- 
vision of  his  manuscript. 

No  one  more  highly  appreciates  the 
patriotic  and  heroic  services  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  than  our  author,  or  has 
set  them  forth  in  more  truthful  or  for- 
cible language.  In  fact,  his  constant  and 
just  eulogy  of  Clark  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  and  striking  features  of  the 
work.  He  says  (i.  24)  :  "  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  conquest  of  the  Illinois 
towns  in  [1778  and]  1779,  we  should 
probably  never  have  had  any  Northwest 
to  settle.  He  [Clark]  was  the  sole  ori- 
ginator of  the  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Northwestern  lands,  and,  almost  un- 
aided, he  had  executed  his  own  scheme. 
For  a  year  he  had  been  wholly  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  home 
[Virginia]  authorities,  and  had  received 
no  [outside]  help  of  any  kind.  Alone, 
and  with  very  slender  means,  he  had 
conquered  and  held  a  vast  and  beautiful 
region,  which  but  for  him  would  have 
formed  part  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  em- 
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pire ;  he  had  clothed  and  paid  his  sol- 
diers with  the  spoils  of  his  enemies  [and 
the  contributions  of  the  French  settlers, 
whose  friendship  he  had  won]  ;  and  he 
spent  his  own  fortune  as  carelessly  as  he 
risked  his  own  life.  When  we  take  into 
account  the  determined  efforts  of  Spain 
and  France  to  confine  us  to  the  land  east 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  then  to  the  land 
southwest  of  the  Ohio,  (he  slavishness  of 
Congress  in  instructing  our  commission- 
ers to  do  whatever  France  wished,  and 
the  readiness  shown  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioners —  Franklin  —  to  follow  those 
instructions,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  there 
would  not  even  have  been  an  effort  made 
by  us  to  get  the  Northwest  territory,  had 
we  not  already  possessed  it,  —  thanks  to 
George  Rogers  Clark  "  (i.  89,  90). 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Clark  was 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
made  this  campaign.  Clark's  capture 
of  Vincennes  is  also  described  in  fitting 
terms  as  follows  :  "  Clark,  without  ar- 
tillery, took  a  heavy  stockade  protected 
by  cannon  and  swivels,  and  garrisoned 
by  trained  soldiers.  The  boldness  of  his 
plan  and  the  resolute  skill  with  which 
he  followed  it  out ;  his  perseverance 
through  the  intense  hardships  of  the 
midwinter  march ;  the  address  with 
which  he  kept  the  French  and  Indians 
neutral ;  the  masterful  way  in  which  he 
controlled  his  troops,  together  with  the 
ability  and  courage  he  displayed  in  the 
actual  attack,  combined  to  make  his  feat 
the  most  memorable  of  all  the  deeds 
done  west  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  It  was  likewise  the 
most  important  in  its  results ;  for,  had 
he  been  defeated,  we  would  not  only 
have  lost  Illinois  [the  Northwest  terri- 
tory], but  in  all  probability  Kentucky 
also  "  (i.  85). 

The  writer  speaks  of  this  as  being  the 
most  memorable  feat  done  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Was  there  one  done  east  of  the 
mountains,  with  such  feeble  means,  which 
in  heroism  and  results  could  equal  it? 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  the  way,  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  fighting  done  in  the  East. 
He  says,  "  We  certainly  have  over- 
estimated the  actual  fighting  qualities 
of  the  Revolutionary  troops,  and  have 
never  laid  stress  enough  on  the  folly  and 
jealousy  with  which  the  States  behaved 
during  the  contest  "  (ii.  404). 

"  It  is  idle,"  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "  to 
talk  of  the  conquest  [of  the  Northwest] 
as  being  purely  a  Virginia  affair  "  (ii. 
90).  It  was,  nevertheless,  nothing 
else.  Clark  was  a  Virginian,  and  held 
his  commission  from  the  governor. 
Three  of  his  four  companies  were  re- 
cruited in  Virginia  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania, then  controlled  by  Virginia. 
Their  rendezvous  was  at  Redstone,  now 
Brownsville,  thirty  miles  south  of  Pitts- 
burg.  Redstone  is  wrongly  located  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  map.  Not  an  officer  in 
Clark's  little  command  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  men  had  a  continental  com- 
mission, nor  did  a  man  of  them  "  care  a 
continental "  for  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress or  of  the  great  Eastern  command- 
er-in-chief.  Mr.  Roosevelt  repeats  the 
error  when  he  says  (i.  25),  "  All  our 
territory  lying  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
North  and  South,  was  first  won  for  us  by 
the  Southwesterners  [meaning  probably 
Kentucky  men]  fighting  for  their  own 
land."  Clark  had  a  short  residence  in 
Kentucky,  but  his  men,  as  already  stat- 
ed, were  in  the  main  Virginians,  and 
had  never  been  in  Kentucky.  Clark  says 
of  them,  "  The  [recruiting]  officers  got 
only  such  as  had  friends  in  Kentucky, 
or  those  induced  by  their  own  interest 
and  desire  to  see  the  country."  He  had 
the  promise  of  four  companies  from  the 
Holston  settlements  in  east  Tennessee ; 
but  only  one  company  came  to  the  ren- 
dezvous at  Louisville,  and  the  men  de- 
serted when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
objective  point  of  the  expedition  was 
the  Illinois  country.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men  in  the  expedition  were  brought  by 
Clark  from  Redstone. 
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Virginia  not  only  conquered  the 
Northwest  territory,  but  established 
civil  government  over  it,  and  held  it  as 
a  county  of  Vii'ginia  until  January  2, 
1781,  when  the  Virginia  legislature 
ceded  the  territory  to  the  United  States 
under  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of 
which  were  that  the  State  should  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  expenses  it  had  in- 
curred in  conquering  the  ceded  territory, 
and  that  Clark,  his  officers  and  soldiers, 
should  have  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
given  them.  The  United  States  acceded 
to  these  conditions,  and  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783  it  was  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
And  yet  Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  "  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  the  conquest  as  being  purely 
a  Virginia  affair."  The  saving  of  the 
Northwest  from  recapture  by  the  Brit- 
ish was  also  a  Virginia  affair,  as  will 
appear  in  a  narrative  we  shall  pre- 
sently relate,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
overlooked. 

Our  author  makes  only  two  divisions 
of  the  West,  —  the  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest,  the  Ohio  being  the  dividing 
line.  A  more  natural  subdivision  would 
be  one  which  regarded  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  the  Central  West. 

Mi*.  Roosevelt's  first  chapter,  on  The 
Spread  of  the  English-Speaking  People, 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  his 
main  subject,  and  is  marred  by  inaccura- 
cies which  were  needless  if  he  had  taken 
more  time  and  judicious  counsel  in  writ- 
ing it.  Bacon,  whose  English  was  bet- 
ter than  his  Latin,  wrote  his  scientific 
works  in  Latin  because  it  was  then  the 
language  of  science,  and  not,  as  our  au- 
thor says,  through  "  fear  lest  his  works 
should  remain  forever  unknown  to  all 
but  the  inhabitants  of  a  relatively  unim- 
portant insular  kingdom  ;  "  and  it  can 
hardly  yet  be  said  that  English  is  "  now 
the  speech  of  two  continents." 

To  Mr.  Roosevelt  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee are  the  most  attractive  portions 
of  the  West,  and  to  them,  the  Holston, 
Watauga,  and  Cumberland  settlements, 


the  writer  has  given  his  chief  attention  ; 
and  this  part  of  the  work  is  well  done. 
His  account  of  the  Watauga  common- 
wealth, formed  in  1772,  the  first  organ- 
ized government  west  of  the  mountains, 
is  an  interesting  contribution  to  our  po- 
litical history.  The  settlers  there  adopt- 
ed a  constitution,  and  he  says  "  they 
were  the  first  men  of  American  birth  to 
establish  a  free  and  independent  com- 
munity on  the  continent."  Having  de- 
voted a  hundred  pages  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Western  Indians  and 
the  backwoodsmen  of  the  Alleghanies, 
he  begins  his  story  of  Winning  the  West 
at  the  date  May  1,  1769,  when  Daniel 
Boon  left  his  home  in  North  Carolina 
to  explore  Kentucky.  (Mr.  Roosevelt 
uniformly  omits  the  final  e  from  the 
name  of  the  Kentucky  pioneer.)  The 
same  year,  the  Watauga  settlement  was 
made  in  western  North  Carolina,  where 
James  Robertson  appeared  in  1770  and 
John  Sevier  in  1772,  men  who  became 
eminent  in  the  later  history  of  the  West. 
In  1780  Robertson  founded  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Cumberland  River.  The 
Dunmore  war  broke  out  in  the  spring 
of  1774,  in  which  the  Ohio  Indians  in- 
flicted untold  miseries  on  the  frontier 
settlements.  It  raged  but  a  few  months, 
during  which  the  Indians  under  Chief 
Cornstalk  were  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Indians  by  Lord 
Dunmore. 

The  origin  of  the  Dunmore  war  has 
been  discussed  with  much  partisan  zeal. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
1787,  printed  what  purported  to  be 
Logan's  speech,  in  which  appeared  this 
sentence :  "  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last 
spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked, 
murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan, 
not  sparing  even  my  women  and  chil- 
dren. There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  crea- 
ture." Jefferson  accompanied  the  speech 
with  the  comment  that  Captain  (not 
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Colonel)  Michael  Cresap  was  "  a  man 
infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had 
committed  on  those  much-injured  peo- 
ple." Luther  Martin,  the  attorney- 
general  of  Maryland,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Cresap,  bitterly  attacked 
Jefferson  for  printing  the  speech  and 
making  the  comment ;  showed  that 
Cresap  was  not  present  when  Logan's 
family  was  killed  at  Baker's  Lauding ; 
and  asserted  that  the  speech  was  prob- 
ably fictitious.  Jefferson  was  greatly 
incensed  by  this  attack,  and  went  about 
collecting  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
speech  was  genuine,  and  that  the  allega- 
tions against  Cresap  were  true.  Such 
of  the  testimony  collected  as  answered 
his  purpose  he  printed  in  Appendix  IV. 
of  the  next  edition  of  his  Notes,  1800. 
The  letters  and  sworn  statements  which 
did  not  suit  his  purpose  he  suppressed, 
and  they  are  now  with  his  papers  in 
the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
having  been  bought  by  the  government 
in  1848.  One  of  these  suppressed  let- 
ters was  written  by  George  Rogers 
Clark,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  was  in  a  party  with  Cresap,  many 
miles  from  the  spot  where  the  mur- 
der was  committed.  The  letter  proves 
conclusively  Cresap's  innocence  of  the 
charge,  and  states  that  when  the  report 
of  the  killing  came  into  camp  the  actors 
were  severely  condemned  by  Cresap. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  able  to  assert  that  he 
did  not  invent  the  speech ;  that  it  was 
shown  by  General  John  Gibson  in  Dun- 
more's  camp,  and  printed  in  1774.  The 
sister  of  Logan,  who  was  killed  at  Ba- 
ker's Landing,  was  Gibson's  squaw.  She 
had  with  her  a  half-breed  infant,  whose 
life  was  saved,  and  the  child  was  brought 
up  and  educated  by  Gibson.  Gibson 
asserted  that  the  speech  was  made  to 
him  by  Logan,  in  the  Indian  language, 
the  two  being  by  themselves  in  the 
woods,  and  that  he  wrote  out  a  transla- 
tion, which  he  showed  in  the  Dunmore 
camp.  It  will  never  be  known  how 
much  of  the  speech  was  Logan's  and 


how  much  of  it  was  Gibson's.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  fully  acquit  Cresap 
of  the  charges  which  Jefferson  and  his 
correspondents  made  and  insinuated 
against  him.  The  record  of  Cresap,  so 
far  as  is  known,  was  good.  When  the 
Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  he  raised 
a  company  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  riflemen  in  Maryland,  and  marched 
with  them  to  Boston  in  twenty -two  days. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  in  October, 
1775,  and  his  tombstone  is  in  Trinity 
Church  graveyard. 

The  letter  of  Clark  which  has  just 
been  mentioned  shows  how  the  Dunmore 
war  began,  and  is  an  important  docu- 
ment for  other  reasons.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
cites  it  as  being  in  "  Jefferson  MSS., 
5th  series,  vol.  i.,  Archives  of  State 
Department,  Washington,"  where  it  is 
not  easily  accessible  to  general  readers. 
The  letter  has  been  printed  at  least  five 
times,  in  as  many  historical  books  which 
are  not  rare,  and  the  reference  should 
have  been  made  to  one  of  these.  It  is 
common  for  our  author  to  cite  manuscript 
collections  when  the  document  is  readily 
accessible  in  print.  Another  instance  of 
such  citation  of  an  important  document 
is  that  of  Governor  Henry  Hamilton's 
report  to  General  Haldimand  of  July  6, 
1781,  giving  his  (the  British)  account  of 
his  campaign  of  1779  and  of  Clark's 
capture  of  Vincennes.  It  is  referred  to 
as  "  Hamilton's  '  brief  account '  in  the 
Haldimand  MSS.,"  whereas  it  is  in  print 
in  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Collections,  ix. 
489-516.  As  a  "  brief  account "  it  fills 
eighty -five  pages  of  folio  manuscript, 
and  twenty-seven  closely  printed  octavo 
pages.  Hamilton  gave  it  no  heading. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  mentions  the  raid  of 
Captain  Byrd  from  Detroit  into  Ken- 
tucky, in  May,  1780,  which  ended  very 
abruptly ;  but  he  does  not  see  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  larger  operations 
frustrated  on  the  Mississippi,  the  only 
outcrop  of  which  was  a  feeble  raid  on 
St.  Louis  during  the  same  month.  If 
our  author  had  taken  more  time  to  ex- 
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amine  the  Haldimand  Collection  at  Ot- 
tawa, or  had  even  read  the  portions  of 
it  printed  in  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Col- 
lections, he  would  have  "  struck  "  (as  he 
says)  a  mine  of  information  which  has 
never  been  used  in  any  Western  history. 
The  Byrd  raid  was  simply  a  diversion 
to  keep  George  Rogers  Clark  busy  while 
other  affairs  were  secretly  in  progress. 
These  matters  can  here  be  only  briefly 
outlined. 

The  cabinet  at  London  in  1779  con- 
ceived two  similar  schemes,  one  at  the 
East,  the  other  at  the  West,  for  bringing 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  a  close.  The 
one  on  the  Eastern  coast  was  to  send  a 
naval  and  military  force,  under  Clinton 
and  Cornwallis,  to  Charleston,  S.  C., 
which  should  subdue  and  ravage  the 
Southern  States,  and  work  its  way  of  con- 
quest northward.  The  British  fleet  was 
laying  siege  to  Charleston,  while  Byrd 
was  making  his  raid  into  Kentucky.  The 
Western  project  was  to  send  a  naval 
and  military  force,  under  General  Camp- 
bell, from  Pensacola  up  the  Mississippi, 
—  for  Spain,  May  8, 1779,  had  declared 
war  against  Great'  Britain,  —  to  capture 
New  Orleans  and  other  Spanish  settle- 
ments on  the  river;  and  meeting  at 
Natchez  a  large  force  of  Indians  sent 
down  from  the  North,  to  proceed  to  the 
recapture  of  the  Northwest  territory, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  from  the 
Americans.  The  Indians,  in  their  pas- 
sage from  the  North,  were  to  capture  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Genevieve  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river. 

On  June  17,  1779,  Lord  George  Ger- 
main sent  to  General  Haldimand  orders 
concerning  the  Western  scheme.  These 
were  transmitted  to  the  Western  gov- 
ernors in  a  circular  letter.  George 
Rogers  Clark  captured  one  of  these  let- 
ters, and  Governor  Galvez,  of  New  Or- 
leans, another,  or  at  least  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  contents  of  it;  and  both 
took  prompt  measures  to  defeat  the 
project.  Governor  Sinclair,  of  Michi- 
limackinac  (Mackinaw),  was  to  furnish 


the  Indians;  and  February  15,  1780, 
he  wrote  to  General  Haldimand  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  his  lordship's 
requisition,  and  said  :  "  I  sent  a  war 
party  of  Indians  to  the  country  of  the 
Sioux,  to  put  that  nation  in  motion  un- 
der their  chief,  Wabasha.  They  are  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to 
the  Natchez.  I  shall  send  other  bands 
of  Indians  from  thence  on  the  same  ser- 
vice as  soon  as  I  can  safely  disclose  the 
object  of  their  mission."  Two  days 
later  he  wrote  that  the  Minomines, 
Puants,  Sacs,  and  Rhenards  were  to  as- 
semble at  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Fox  rivers. 

March  8,  Governor  De  Peyster,  at 
Detroit,  wrote  to  Sinclair,  "  Your  move- 
ments down  the  Mississippi  will  be  sec- 
onded from  this  place  ;  "  and  to  Haldi- 
mand, the  same  day  :  "  I  flatter  myself 
that  this  early  movement  [the  Byrd  ex- 
pedition] will  facilitate  Governor  Sin- 
clair's parties  in  their  enterprises  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  be  of  use  to  General 
Campbell,  if  he  has  not  already  taken 
New  Orleans.  The  Wabash  Indians 
and  some  from  Mackinaw  have  promised 
to  amuse  Mr.  Clark  at  the  Falls." 

This  well  -  devised  scheme  failed. 
Clark  knew  not  only  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  scheme,  but  by  means  of 
spies  every  movement  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  ready  to  meet  every  emergency. 
His  activity  and  military  sagacity  were 
never  more  conspicuous  than  at  this 
period.  Governor  Galvez,  at  New  Or- 
leans, also  showed  wonderful  energy 
and  ability.  He  collected  a  fleet  and 
army,  and  proceeded  to  assault  and  cap- 
ture all  the  British  ports  and  garrisons 
on  the  river,  including  those  of  Natchez  ; 
and  he  took  eight  British  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  Mobile  and  Pensacola  pub- 
lic transport  service.  He  then  captured 
Mobile  and  laid  siege  to  Pensacola. 
General  Campbell,  therefore,  had  other 
engagements  in  May,  1780,  than  to  meet 
the  Sioux  Indians  and  other  Northern 
tribes  at  Natchez. 
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The  Indians,  having  no  tidings  from 
the  South,  appeared,  May  26,  before  St. 
Louis,  and  here  probably  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  the  disasters  which  had  be- 
fallen the  British  posts  on  the  river  and 
General  Campbell  at  Pensacola.  Clark, 
also,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  In- 
dians, had  been  informed  by  his  spies 
of  their  approach,  and,  with  his  men 
from  the  Falls,  was  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  near  Cahokia,  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  Indians  appeared,  ready 
to  give  his  aid  when  summoned  by  the 
Spanish  governor  of  St.  Louis.  The 
savages,  in  this  emergency,  were  nat- 
urally undecided  what  to  do.  They 
made  a  feeble  raid  on  the  town,  killing 
and  capturing  persons  found  outside  the 
palisades,  but  not  venturing  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  fortified  inclosure.  Some 
of  them  crossed  the  river  and  made  a 
similar  raid  around  Cahokia.  Then  all 
departed  northward  to  their  homes,  and 
the  Northwest  territory  was  saved  for 
Americans. 

The  Byrd  expedition  from  Detroit 
was  in  progress  during  Clark's  absence 
in  the  defense  of  St.  Louis.  He  hurried 
back  to  Kentucky.  Dressed  and  painted 


like  an  Indian,  he  pressed  his  way,  with 
two  companions,  through  the  wilderness 
to  Harrodsburg,  closed  up  the  land  of- 
fice, and,  drafting  four  fifths  of  the 
grown  men,  raised  a  thousand  troops  to 
follow  the  Indians.  Byrd,  having  cap- 
tured two  stockades  at  a  fork  of  the 
Licking  River,  retreated  as  expeditious- 
ly  as  did  the  Indians  from  St.  Louis. 
Clark  followed  into  Ohio,  and  severely 
punished  the  invaders.  The  great 
scheme  of  Lord  Germain  having  failed, 
no  further  attempt  was  made  by  the 
British  to  conquer  the  West. 

The  Eastern  scheme,  which  for  a 
time  seemed  like  a  success,  failed  in  the 
end  as  signally  as  did  the  Western. 
The  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Americans  by  the 
hardy  and  unenrolled  mountaineers  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  under 
Campbell  and  Shelby,  turned  the  scale ; 
and  the  proud  army  of  Cornwallis,  driven 
northward,  was  penned  up  at  Yorktown, 
where  it  surrendered.  No  further  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  British  to  con- 
quer the  colonies  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  war  was 
ended. 


OUTDOORS  AND  INDOORS. 


WITH  all  the  antagonism  between 
science  and  literature  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  present  day,  there  are 
moments  when  the  feud  is  forgotten,  and 
nooks  in  which  the  opponents  may  meet 
and  be  at  peace.  They  have  discovered 
of  late  a  whole  field  of  common  inter- 
ests and  opportunities,  a  half-way  terri- 
tory of  work  and  pleasure,  where  they 
are  amicably  yoked  together  as  collab- 
orators. The  conjunction  has  revived 
the  essay,  which,  outdone  in  competition 
by  the  more  energetic  review  article  or 
the  timely  newspaper  column,  or  per- 


haps "  graveled  for  lack  of  matter,"  had 
languished  a  little,  and  has  equipped 
it  with  new  forms  and  subjects.  Not 
that  the  personal  "  outdoor  "  —  what  we 
may  call,  to  borrow  from  a  language 
better  furnished  than  our  own  with 
ready-printed  labels,  I'histoire  natureUe 
intime  —  is  an  invention  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  but  certainly  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  on  the  top  wave  of  its 
popularity  and  general  attractiveness. 
Hardly  since  the  days  of  Gilbert  White 
have  science  and  the  ego  —  the  literary 
ego,  bien  entendu — been  on  better  terms. 
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The  pleasure  of  the  ornithologist  in  his 
pursuits,  the  joy  of  the  field  naturalist  in 
unearthing  a  new  fact  about  frogs,  find 
their  way  into  pages  scarcely  less  subjec- 
tive than  those  which  were  formerly  de- 
voted to  the  record  of  more  poetic  scenic 
raptures,   or  to   communings   with  the 
spirit  of  Nature  considered  in  the   ab- 
stract.    The  outdoor  of  to-day  is  a  spe- 
cies of  writing  in  which  the  individual- 
ity, the  mood,  of  the  author  tells  equally 
with  the  fact ;  it  is  a  sympathetic  ren- 
dering, an  interpretation  of  Nature  even 
in   those   aspects   which  were  formerly 
wont  to  be  handed  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
unleavened   statement.     It  affords   ad- 
mirable opportunities  for  word-painting 
and  artistic  results  or  for  skill  in  book- 
making,  and  it  furnishes  the  naturalist 
with  an  outlet  for  odds  and  ends  of  infor- 
mation, for  unrelated  facts  and  chance 
suggestions,  —  an  opportunity,  in  short, 
to  wander  in  by-ways  both  of  research 
and   of   thought.      It   is   distinct   from 
the  bona  fide  field-natural  history,  inso- 
much as  it  adds  to  its  portable  informa- 
tion and  heartiness  of  tone  a  finer  liter- 
ary flavor  and  a  wider  mental  outlook  ; 
it  is  not  obliged  to  present  so  many  facts 
to  the  page  as  the  natural  history  proper, 
and  it  is  under  a  less  strenuous  necessity 
of  being  clever  than  the  various  tours 
of  one's  garden  and  the  universe.     The 
primordial  type  of  this  class  of  work  is 
of  course  White's  Selborne,  and  we  will 
not  disagree  with  Mr.  Burroughs  in  his 
"  indoor  study "  of   the   immortal   old 
"outdoor"  when  he  regrets  that  "the 
new  books  have  not  quite  the  sweetness 
and  charm,  not  quite  the  sincerity,  of 
that   of   the    Selborne   parson."     After 
all,  how  inevitable  is  the  difference  !    No 
old  wine   could   be  rarer  than    a  forty 
years'  note-book  ;  and  it  were  as  vain,  in 
these  days  of  high  pressure,  to  pray  for 
the  heart  and  eye  of  the  parson  of  Sel- 
borne as  for  the  simplicity  of  his  con- 
temporary of  Wakefield.     The  very  cul- 
tivation  of   a   love  for  natural   history 
puts  out  of  the  question  that  primal  pas- 


sion for  it  which  to  the  parson-naturalist 
came  not,  like  his  religion,  by  apostolic 
or  other  succession,  but  more  immediate- 
ly by  the  gift  of  grace. 

We  cannot  keep  too  closely  to  the 
old  recipes.  But  Nature  is  not  exhaust- 
ed, and  outdoor  ingredients  can  be  mixed 
agreeably  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  our 
own  day  Richard  Jefferies  has  lived  and 
died,  leaving  a  handful  of  books  of  a 
distinctly  fresh  and  individual  order ; 
literary  in  their  idea,  it  is  true,  the  work 
of  one  whose  task  was  letters  and  his 
goad  poverty ;  lacking,  too,  the  sweetness 
and  human  interest  of  the  Selborne  let- 
ters, but  giving  nevertheless  with  a  sin- 
cerity of  their  own  both  fact  and  inter- 
pretation. It  is  singular  that  the  per- 
sonal element  should  have  shown  itself 
so  little  in  his  writings.  With  youth  and 
a  sort  of  passionate  individuality  which 
he  seems  never  fully  to  have  compre- 
hended or  subdued  to  literary  ends,  he 
was  primarily  the  artist,  impersonal, 
unmoralizing,  an  eye  and  a  vocabulary. 
His  pictures  are  so  minute  that  the  im- 
agination is  fatigued,  now  and  then,  in 
following  their  details ;  each  saliency 
stands  out  as  if  embossed  ;  but  they  are 
so  lovingly  painted,  with  such  truth  of 
touch,  such  happiness  in  seizing  the 
right  word,  everything  is  so  fresh  and 
so  harmonized,  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
breadth  or  atmosphere.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  avoid  speaking  of  Jefferies 
as  a  painter,  for  he  seems  almost  to  take 
words  out  of  literature  to  put  them  into 
form  and  color.  No  such  chiseled,  ori- 
ginal work  in  this  line  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted here.  Our  essays  are  of  a  looser 
texture.  Our  foremost  writer  on  out- 
door matters,  Mr.  Burroughs,  is  thor- 
oughly of  the  literary  persuasion,  with  a 
graceful  style  and  command  of  his  in- 
strument, but  with  a  vocabulary  far  less 
unusual  or  concentrated  than  that  of  the 
author  of  Wild  Life. 

Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  is  an  ornitholo- 
gist who  writes  in  a  less  practiced  man- 
ner than  Mr.  Burroughs,  but  with  ease, 
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discursiveness,  and  a  considerable  charm, 
and  he  is  especially  happy  in  a  certain 
blending  of  natural  and  personal  history. 
His  book1  is  "the  harvest  of  a  quiet 
eye,"  sober  in  tone,  but  thoroughly  in 
keeping,  with  a  gentle  touch  of  humor, 
and  with  notes  of  observation  in  which 
we  feel  the  naturalist,  and  which  are 
evidently  at  first  hand  and  made  with 
the  patience  and  instinct  of  the  crafts- 
man. It  is  a  delightfully  local  book : 
the  facts  fit  the  outside  world  (and  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  facts  of  natural  history 
to  do  that !)  if  applied  within  the  proper 
radius ;  the  reminiscences  and  the  hu- 
mor will  come  home  most  enjoyably  to 
readers  whose  own  birth  fell  in  a  certain 
rock-sprinkled  land  with  a  centre  of  in- 
tellectual integrity,  and  whose  own  youth 
was  surreptitiously  nourished  on  a  diet 
of  hard  apples,  unripe  grapes,  huckle- 
berries, and  a  fruit  which  Mr.  Torrey 
omits  from  his  list,  the  congenial  choke- 
cherry.  For  Mr.  Torrey,  like  Thack- 
eray, has  his  Memorials  of  Gormandiz- 
ing ;  he  has,  too,  his  attendant  spirit  of 
boyhood,  —  we  find  one  on  every  ferry- 
boat, as  we  get  on  in  life,  but  he  is  not 
always  so  entertaining  to  an  outside  pub- 
lic of  his  elders  as  he  is  made  in  these 
pages.  "  There  is  a  boy  of  perhaps  ten 
years  whose  companionship  is  out  of  all 
reason  dear  to  me  ;  and  nowhere  am  I 
surer  to  find  him  at  my  side,  hand  in 
hand,  than  in  this  same  lonely  road, 
though  I  know  very  well  that  those  who 
meet  or  pass  me  there  see  only  one  per- 
son, and  that  a  man  of  several  times  ten 
years." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  can  so  easily 
find  our  own  young  years  in  Mr.  Tor- 
rey's  boy,  "  leaning  industriously  "  for 
hours  over  the  railing  of  a  bridge,  or 
regaling  himself  in  an  orchard  "  so  se- 
questered, so  remote  from  any  house,  — 
especially  from  its  proprietor's,  —  that 
it  hardly  seemed  a  sin  to  rob  it,"  that  we 

1  A  Rambler'1  s  Lease.  By  BRADFORD  TOR- 
REY. Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 


find  in  him,  as  his  author  does,  a  kind 
of  silent  company.  The  book  is  a  bit  of 
New  England  reported  by  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  who  cherishes  the  Yankee  traits 
within  as  well  as  those  about  him,  and 
writes  without  dialect,  but  with  an  un- 
definable  relish  of  twang.  Mr.  Torrey 
has  not  a  grain  of  Thoreau's  passion  for 
"  going  through  a  patch  of  scrub-oak  in 
a  bee-line ;  "  it  is  not  the  wildness  but 
the  home  quality  of  Nature  that  draws 
him  most  strongly  to  her  ;  he  gets  lost 
on  a  mountain  tramp,  not  "  bewildered," 
as  Daniel  Boone  was  for  three  days,  and 
does  not  blink  the  fact.  He  loves  to 
identify  himself  with  a  home  landscape  ; 
to  cultivate  the  biological  possibilities  of 
his  own  plot  of  ground  and  get  the  po- 
etic yield  of  his  neighbor's  ;  to  turn  over 
the  soil  of  his  mind,  with  a  special  liking 
for  that  layer  of  the  past  which  has  been 
most  turned  over  and  is  become  most 
familiar. 

Although  an  enormous  amount  of  la- 
bor, talent,  and  enthusiasm  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  identification,  description, 
classification,  and  study  of  our  Ameri- 
can birds,  perhaps  more  than  to  the  bird 
fauna  of  any  other  country,  there  is  still 
room  for  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
mass  of  bird  literature,  not  alone  in  the 
line  of  discovery,  but  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  the  birds  into  our  every-day 
life  and  making  them  more  generally 
and  familiarly  known.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  practical  people,  we 
are  a  people  of  literary  prepossessions, 
and  our  interest  in  the  world  about  us 
regarded  from  other  points  of  view  than 
the  immediately  practical  is  a  limited 
one.  Partly  from  this  cause ;  partly 
from  the  character  of  our  bird  popula- 
tion, which  presents,  with  a  large  range 
of  variety,  many  perplexing  affinities  and 
repetitions  ;  perhaps  also  in  a  measure 
from  the  existence  of  tracts  of  little-vis- 
ited country,  even  in  a  fairly  populous 
region,  we  keep  our  birds  at  arm's-length, 
and  are  ignorant  of  many  a  blithe  pre- 
sence among  us.  Charles  Kingsley  quotes 
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the  phrase  "  He  knows  his  Bewick  "  as 
commonly  applicable  to  the  English 
school-boy,  but  perhaps,  like  Macaulay, 
he  stretched  his  school-boy  a  little.  We 
do  not  teach  Audubon  in  our  public 
schools  ;  he  is  a  classic,  and  we  all  know 
what  becomes  of  classics.  Wilson,  too, 
sweet  soul,  is  laid  by.  Baird,  Brewer, 
and  Ridgeway,  with  many  other  investi- 
gators, are  left  to  professional  eyes.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  "  name  all  the  birds  with- 
out a  gun."  Our  very  names  for  them 
are  apt  to  be  laboriously  descriptive  and 
familiar  only  to  the  ornithologist.  Even 
the  musical  and  pretty  name  of  the  vireo, 
or  greenlet,  sticks  obstinately  in  the  books, 
and  the  delicate  wood-bird,  which  Mr. 
Torrey  turned  to  in  its  own  haunt,  and 
tamed  in  a  few  days  so  that  it  ate  from 
his  hand  while  sitting  on  its  nest,  is 
very  likely  a  stranger  to  the  majority  of 
his  non-professional  readers.  The  story 
of  this  "  woodland  intimacy  "  is  a  little 
idyl  in  natural  history  and  a  lesson  in 
the  patience  and  tact  required  by  the 
naturalist,  though  we  hope  there  will  not 
be  too  many  endeavors  towards  a  literal 
repetition  of  the  feat,  which  might  be 
unfavorable  to  the  peace  of  vireo  house- 
holds. Mr.  Torrey  speaks,  by  the  way, 
of  the  solitary  vireo  as  probably  not 
exhibiting  any  marked  race  peculiarity 
as  to  timidity  or  fearlessness  ;  but  Dr. 
Brewer  has  an  account  of  a  female  of 
this  species  which,  at  first  very  shy,  in 
time  "  became  more  familiar,  and  would 
not  leave  her  nest  unless  I  attempted  to 
lay  hands  on  her  ;  "  and  a  sort  of  confi- 
dence and  trustfulness,  as  well  as  close 
devotion  to  the  nest,  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
eral vireo  trait.  Our  own  memory  of 
bird's-nesting  days,  when  the  birds  were, 
alas  !  apt  to  be,  as  Mr.  Torrey  says  of 
the  school-boy's  collection  of  eggs,  "  un- 
named, misnamed,  and  nameless,"  affords 
record  of  a  vireo,  probably  the  yellow- 
throated,  which  sat  confidently  on  its 
neatly  woven  cup,  suspended  in  an  alder 
bush,  and  looked  at  the  intruder,  stand- 
ing but  a  cane's  -  length  away,  with  a 


glance  so  gentle,  so  feminine,  as  seemed 
to  lessen  the  inaccessibility  of  the  bird 
mind  to  the  human. 

For  the  task  spoken  of  above,  of  do- 
mesticating the  native  birds,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  native  life  and  landscape,  Mr. 
Torrey  has  special  qualifications,  both  as 
observer  and  writer.  His  book  is  mel- 
lowed and  pleasant,  and  its  only  dull 
feature  is  a  tendency  to  repeat  now  and 
then  in  the  set  terms  of  moralizing  what 
he  has  just  indicated  in  racy  parable,  — 
to  point  the  moral  without  adorning  the 
tale.  But  these  digressions  are  brief 
withal,  like  the  longueurs  in  the  couplet 
of  the  French  poet,  and  would  not  be 
noticeable  were  it  not  that  a  reader  likes 
to  have  an  author  with  whom  he  finds 
himself  on  such  good  terms  put  a  little 
faith  in  him. 

Mr.  Abbott's  volume1  is  a  natural- 
ist's note-book,  kept  by  the  calendar, 
with  a  typical  day  selected  from  each 
month  and  set  apart,  with  its  meteoro- 
logical aspects,  its  botanical  and  zoolo- 
gical facts,  duly  chronicled  and  com- 
pared. His  observations  are  scrappy  and 
miscellaneous,  but  the  book  is  so  full  of 
matter,  the  author  has  turned  over  so 
many  stones,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  value  to  the  outdoor  student,  if 
only  for  the  many  lines  of  investigation 
which  it  opens  or  suggests.  It  is  a  good 
stimulus  to  looking,  a  book  with  which 
to  compare  one's  own  observations, 
though  the  sarcasms  thrown  out  in  ad- 
vance by  the  author  for  the  benefit  of 
students  whose  inquiries  may  lead  them 
to  a  conclusion  differing  from  his  are 
fairly  tough  rods  in  pickle.  The  field 
naturalist  of  some  years  ago  used  to 
have  an  enduring  target  for  his  scorn 
in  "  the  book  naturalist ;  "  Mr.  Abbott 
has  elected  "  the  critic  "  to  that  post  of 
honor.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
be  a  delicate  matter  to  venture  upon  any 
comment  on  his  observations,  any  tech- 
nical criticism  of  which  should  of  course 

1  Days  Out  of  Doors.  By  CHARLES  C.  AB- 
BOTT. New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1889. 
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be  left  by  a  merely  literary  reviewer  to 
the  professional  naturalist.  Mr.  Abbott's 
hunting-ground  is  New  Jersey,  central 
New  Jersey  apparently,  with  excursions 
coastward,  giving  a  fair  range  of  river, 
marsh,  and  pine  barren,  all  well-stocked 
ground  for  the  naturalist.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiast about  birds.  "  No  other  form 
of  life  has  the  same  importance  to  the 
rambler.  I  have  seen  mammals  under 
the  most  instructive  conditions,  and  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake  thousands  of  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  and  insects  ;  but  my  motive 
then  was  always  simple  curiosity,  a  de- 
sire to  learn  something  of  their  ways  of 
life,  and  little  chagrin  was  mine  if  my 
labor  went  for  naught.  It  is  different 
when  I  meet  with  birds.  Then  my  en- 
thusiasm is  all  aroused,  and  pleasure  or 
pain  predominates  as  they  venture  near 
me  or  hold  back  in  fear."  His  jottings 
on  the  coming  and  going  of  birds,  par- 
ticularly of  non-migratory  birds,  a  mat- 
ter of  especial  interest,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  his  book.  He 
watches  them  in  storms  ;  notes  the  sing- 
ing of  a  bluebird  in  a  momentary  lull 
of  the  March  blizzard  in  1888,  and  the 
flitting  from  branch  to  branch,  on  new- 
fallen  snow,  of  a  ruby-crowned  king- 
let, which  "  scarcely  left  its  mark,  and 
never  a  footprint,  as  it  rested  on  the  del- 
icate ridges  of  snow."  Another  inter- 
esting chapter  is  devoted  to  the  pine-tree 
lizard,  and  to  a  series  of  simple  experi- 
ments with  its  pineal  gland,  which  is  a 
rudimentary  eye,  showing  its  sensitive- 
ness to  light.  In  tone  and  manner  the 
book  is  as  different  as  can  well  be  from 
Mr.  Torrey's.  The  only  path  which 
Mr.  Abbott  deliberately  essays  to  follow 
is  that  of  Thoreau,  and  he  does  not  al- 
ways find  the  blazes,  though  he  is  fairly 
Thoreauesque  in  the  remark,  which  has 
truth  in*  it,  that  "  Nature  speaks  freely 

1  Up  and  Down  the  Brooks.     By  MARY  E. 
BAMFOKD.    [Riverside  Library  for  Young  Peo- 
ple.   No.  4.]    Boston  and  New  York :  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1889. 

2  Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass.    By  FLOR- 
ENCE A.  MERRIAM.     [Riverside   Library  for 


to  the  individual,  but  seldom  harangues 
a  crowd." 

Frogs,  Boys,  and  other  Small  Deer 
is  the  title  of  a  chapter  in  Up  and 
Down  the  Brooks,1  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Bamford,  who  has  taken  hints  from  the 
delightful  but,  alas !  now  half -forgotten 
pages  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and 
writes  natural  history  with  side  thrusts, 
hits  at  the  stupidity  of  by-standers,  sto- 
ries of  field  adventure,  and  personifi- 
cations of  bug  and  beast,  which  latter 
may  be  clear  to  the  intelligent  child, 
but  are  a  trifle  confusing  to  the  adult 
mind.  The  book  gives  directions  for  a 
fresh-water  aquarium  and  accounts  of 
the  objects  likely  to  come  in  the  dredg- 
ing-net,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  haunters 
of  the  bottom  or  bank  of  the  brook,  — 
a  well-chosen  company,  and  illustrated 
with  very  convenient  little  cuts. 

Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass,2  pub- 
lished in  the  same  series  for  young 
people,  is  a  collection  of  bird-portraits 
tossed  off  with  a  deft  and  vivid  touch. 
Miss  Merriam,  in  going  over  a  ground 
by  no  means  untraveled,  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  freshly  the  more  salient 
features,  and  her  "  pigeon-hole  "  method 
of  grouping  the  birds  according  to  first 
one  and  then  another  trait,  habit,  or 
haunt  ought  to  prove  useful  both  for 
identification  and  characterization. 

All  sorts  of  rose-jar  fragrances  and 
antique  posies  of  thought  come  to  mind 
as  we  open  The  Garden's  Story,8  a  dain- 
ty little  volume,  which,  not  alone  by  its 
dress  of  vignette,  tail-piece,  and  fine 
but  rather  pale  print,  or  its  abundant 
ornaments  of  quotation,  but  by  various 
prettinesses  of  style,  beguiles  us  a  trifle 
backward  from  the  "  outdoor  "  of  to-day 
to  the  essay  in  its  more  imitative  period, 
what  we  may  call  the  essay-loving  essay. 
It  is  a  year-round  book,  giving  bits  of 

Young  People.  No.  3.]  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 

8  The  Garden's  Story ;  or,  Pleasures  and  Tri- 
als of  an  Amateur  Gardener.  By  GEORGE  H. 
ELLW ANGER.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1889. 
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garden  and  wild-flower  lore,  outdoor  and 
indoor,  for  every  month ;  a  medley  in 
which  the  names  of  flowers  make  bou- 
quets on  every  page.  But  familiar  allu- 
sions to  Dr.  Talmage  jar  a  little  upon 
this  pleasant  antiquity.  If  Cowley  and 
Marvell  had  a  Dr.  Talmage  in  their 
garden-world,  they  have  not  mentioned 
the  fact  or  set  their  pages  to  that  key. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  locate  Mr. 
Burroughs  out-of-doors,  and  to  associate 
him  with  discourse  on  fields  and  birds, 
that  his  excellence  as  an  indoor  writer 
is  a  trifle  overlooked,  and  he  has  per- 
haps hardly  received  his  due  as  a  critic. 
The  bulk  of  his  work  1  in  this  line  is 
not  large,  nor  is  his  range  of  subjects 
a  wide  one,  but  he  has  some  admirable 
qualifications  for  a  critic,  and  we  recall 
no  writer  of  criticism  in  this  country 
who  brings  to  Mr.  Burroughs's  chosen 
themes  an  equal  freshness  and  precision 
of  touch.  A  perspective  of  reading  is 
as  essential  to  the  critic  as  a  perspective 
of  life  to  the  novelist ;  and  in  either 
case  the  background  is  apt  to  be  fur- 
nished more  or  less  extensively  by  early 
associations.  How  far  these  will  be  ac- 
tually incorporated  into  a  writer's  work, 
or  serve  merely  for  comparison  or  sug- 
gestion, will  depend  upon  temperament 
and  upon  the  depth  or  variety  of  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Burroughs  devotes  a  brief  chapter 
of  the  present  volume  to  a  record  of 
his  literary  birth  and  training,  but  his 
antecedents  as  a  writer  were  never  ob- 
scure ;  they  are  to  be  read  from  any 
page.  He  has  clung  to,  not  forsaken, 
his  traditions ;  has  kept  alive  not  alone 
his  convictions,  but  the  spirit  of  disciple- 
ship  in  which  they  were  formed.  He 
stands  for  an  idea,  like  Mr.  Howells  ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  limit 
the  scope  of  a  critic,  but  within  that 
range  is  tolerably  sure  to  enhance  the 
depth  and  value  of  his  work.  Mr.  Bur- 

1  Indoor  Studies.  By  JOHK  BURROUGHS. 
Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  1889. 
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roughs's  idea  is  the  Emersonian  one.  He 
has  lived  his  Emerson,  we  may  add  his 
Carlyle,  and  in  dealing  with  books,  as 
with  life  (if  the  distinction  be  needed), 
men  write  best  what  they  have  lived. 
One  rather  amusing  result  of  this  inti- 
macy is  to  be  seen  in  the  turn  of  his 
sentences ;  a  fact  which  he  himself  frank- 
ly notices,  but  which  is  really  of  small 
moment.  Imitation  simply  as  imitation 
will  not  last  a  lifetime,  nor  alone  carry 
a  writer  through  such  careful  studies  as 
those  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  the  Em- 
ersonian sentence  is  not  a  mannerism 
any  more  than  Emersonian  thought  is 
a  dogma.  The  inadequacy  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  criticism  of  Emerson  was  gen- 
erally felt,  and  we  could  not  have  found 
a  writer  better  qualified  to  express  the 
grounds  of  this  dissatisfaction,  or  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  points  of  view  of  the 
American  thinker  and  his  English  crit- 
ics, than  Mr.  Burroughs.  And  yet  he 
has  himself  perhaps  not  quite  succeeded 
in  centralizing  his  Emerson.  In  dwell- 
ing as  he  does  with  fine  perception  upon 
the  incidental  and  piecemeal  character 
of  Emerson's  writings,  he  turns  to  find 
the  idea  which  holds  together  all  these 
perfected  yet  shuffled  units,  and  finds 
it  in  his  personality.  "  The  design  that 
gives  unity  and  relevancy  to  these  iso- 
lated paragraphs  is  the  personality  of 
Emerson,  his  peculiar  type  and  idio- 
syncrasy. This  is  the  plan,  the  theme, 
which  these  musical  periods  illustrate." 
True,  it  is  there,  but  may  it  not  be 
found  also  in  his  thought,  which,  apart 
from  its  moral  stimulus,  has  a  wholeness 
and  pervading  value  in  its  constant  per- 
ception of  the  relationships  of  things, 
its  insistence  upon  a  unity  immanent 
throughout  the  entire  physical  and  spir- 
itual universe  ?  This,  it  may  be  said, 
was  part  of  his  personality,  but  it  was 
more  :  it  was  an  intellectual  framework, 
—  one  which  may  be  easily  overlooked 
in  a  fragmentary  reading,  but  which  re- 
mains, after  all  siftings  are  made,  as  a 
result  of  familiarity  with  his  writings. 
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It  is  not  a  matter  of  syllogisms ;  but  if 
Emerson  had  drawn  up  a  system  of  met- 
aphysics (as  it  is  curious  to  find  from 
his  Life  that  he  thought  of  doing),  he 
could  have  added  nothing  to  the  co- 
herency and  innate  gravitation  of  his 
thought. 

Mr.  Burroughs's  essay  on  Matthew 
Arnold's  criticism  is  an  admirable  paper, 
closely  written,  and  showing  both  sym- 
pathy and  perception;  separating  with 
a  delicate  touch  Arnold's  teaching  and 
its  effects,  his  history  as  a  force,  from 
the  other  prevailing  influences  in  the 
English  thought  of  his  time.  The  gen- 
eral characterization  of  his  genius  as 
"  standing  for  pure  Hellenism  "  (the 
choice  as  well  as  the  word  is  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's own)  is  qualified  by  a  number  of 
more  distinctive  touches  bringing  out  his 
"  spirit  of  institutionalism,"  his  "  marked 
catholic  bias,"  which  Mr.  Burroughs  con- 
nects with  the  Hellenism  by  the  institu- 
tional links,  his  "  genius  for  definition 
and  analysis,"  his  "nettle-like  irony" 
and  "  kind  of  finer  common  sense." 
Mr.  Burroughs  points  to  a  curious  and 
marked  trait  in  Matthew  Arnold  when 
he  says  that  "  he  seems  to  have  no  iso- 
lated thoughts,  nothing  that  begins  and 
ends  in  a  mere  intellectual  concretion; 
his  thoughts  are  all  in  the  piece,  and 
have  reference  to  his  work  as  a  whole ; 
they  are  entirely  subordinated  to  plan, 
to  structure,  to  total  results."  And 
there  is  a  felicity  of  expression  as  well 
as  a  slant  of  humor  in  this  summing  up 
on  Friendship's  Garland  :  — 

"It  fulfills  its  purpose  with  a  grace 
and  a  completeness  that  awaken  in  one 
the  feeling  of  the  delicious ;  it  is  the 
only  one  of  his  books  one  can  call  deli- 
cious." 

The  relation  of  Arnold's  thoughts  to 
Carlyle's,  and  his  attitude  as  a  critic 
towards  the  great  representative  of  the 
Hebraic  side,  is  appreciatively  indicated 
by  Mr.  Burroughs.  They  were  a  curi- 
ous pair  to  be  working  in  the  same  hour 
upon  the  same  material ;  and  it  is  not 


to  be  wondered  at  that  Arnold,  with  his 
own  mission  of  "  sweet  reasonableness," 
should  have  had  little  sympathy  with 
Carlyle's  vehement  cry  for  earnestness 
and  work.  The  chief  mistake  in  his 
position  was  his  attempt  to  ignore  Car- 
lyle,  which  was  not  unlike  undertak- 
ing to  proceed  from  one  Alpine  valley 
to  another  without  being  aware  of  any 
mountain.  At  the  present  day,  when 
Carlyle's  ideas  have  become  incorpo- 
rated into  all  manner  of  writings,  and 
have  been  naively  given  forth,  from  time 
to  time,  in  articles  by  the  most  strenu- 
ous opponents  of  his  doctrines,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Arnold  himself,  it  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  do  this  ;  but  it  showed  a  certain 
failure  in  proportion  and  the  historical 
sense  on  the  part  of  one  so  nearly  a 
contemporary  of  Carlyle  and  the  fore- 
most of  English  critics.  When,  in 
his  lecture  on  Numbers,  Mr.  Arnold 
sketched  the  state  of  things  against 
which  Plato  protested  in  his  day,  and 
that  which  brought  the  protest  of  Isaiah 
upon  his  contemporaries,  then  pictured 
the  England  of  Past  and  Present,  many 
a  listener  must  have  mentally  added  to 
his  impressive  "  Plato  was  right,  and 
Isaiah  was  right,"  "  and  Thomas  Car- 
lyle." The  conclusion  drawn,  in  the 
first  person,  was  somehow  hardly  so 
convincing. 

In  his  essay  on  Thoreau,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs defends  him  from  Mr.  Steven- 
son's charge  of  being  a  "  skulker "  in 
a  very  happy  manner ;  whether  with  a 
final  success  or  not  is  a  fine  point  of 
ethics  to  decide.  The  paper  is  written 
"  to  make  the  most  of  him,  —  defining 
and  discriminating  him  as  I  would  a 
flower,  or  a  bird,  or  any  other  product 
of  nature,"  —  and  shows  considerable 
delicacy  of  handling  and  a  keen  relish 
for  his  subject. 

A  Malformed  Giant  is  a  half  criticism 
on  Victor  Hugo,  bringing  out  humorous- 
ly the  Hugoesque  conception,  or  rather 
personification,  of  nature,  but  requiring, 
to  make  it  in  any  sense  complete,  an- 
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other  essay,  which  is  not  even  indicated 
in  Mr.  Burroughs's  treatment.  It  is 
incomplete  not  alone  becauso  it  deals 
merely  with  the  obvious  exaggerations 
and  absurdities  which  are  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many  among  the  poet's  own 
countrymen,  but  because  it  considers  him 
too  exclusively  on  the  side  of  his  prose, 
which,  though  great  in  qualities  and 
moments,  lacks  the  supreme  touch  of 
mastership,  and  which,  like  his  mechan- 


ical and  ineffective  drama,  is  allowed 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  public  to  take 
an  unwarranted  precedence  of  a  full- 
toned,  varied,  and  exquisite  lyric  power. 
Mr.  Burroughs's  admission  "  that  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  his  works  re- 
veals many  fine  passages,  green  spots, 
idyllic  touches  here  and  there,"  is  no 
adequate  account  of  Les  Feuilles  d'Au- 
tomne,  Les  Chants  du  Cre'puscule,  or 
Les  Chatiments. 


FRANKLIN,  WASHINGTON,   LINCOLN. 


THE  season  has  brought  us  a  distinct 
reminder  of  the  great  American  trium- 
virate of  fame  in  three  notable  bio- 
graphic works.  No  one  of  the  three 
can  be  called  a  great  book  ;  the  subject 
of  each  dwarfs  the  narrative ;  nor  can 
we  assure  ourselves  that  either  is  likely 
to  prove  a  classic ;  but  they  are  all  like- 
ly to  hold  a  place  not  merely  till  better 
biographies  push  them  aside,  but  prob- 
ably long  after  writers  of  greater  skill 
or  more  abundant  opportunity  have  con- 
tributed fresh  estimates. 

The  problem  which  confronts  one  who 
would  set  Franklin  forth  is  a  peculiar 
one.  There  are  three  tolerably  distinct 
Franklins.  There  is  the  man  whom 
Priestley  knew,  there  is  the  friend  of 
Sally  Stevenson  and  Madame  Brillon, 
and  there  is  the  diplomat  whom  Ver- 
gennes  encountered.  Yet  what  could 
these  accomplished  men  and  women  of 
England  and  France  know  of  the  run- 
away apprentice  and  the  Philadelphia 
neighbor?  Mr.  McMaster  has  found 
enough  to  say  about  Franklin  as  a  man 
of  letters  ;  Mr.  Morse  has  included  him 
in  his  series  of  American  Statesmen ;  * 
if  the  new  Riverside  Science  Series  is 

1  Benjamin  Franklin.  By  JOHN  T.  MORSE, 
JR.  [American  Statesmen  Series.]  Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 


to  include  biographies,  there  could  be 
no  fitter  subject  than  Franklin ;  and  if 
American  Religious  Leaders  is  compre- 
hensive enough  to  take  in  men  who 
have  been  eminent  as  philanthropists  or 
who  have  strongly  affected  the  moral 
sense  of  Americans,  there  would  be  no 
impropriety  in  placing  Franklin  in  a 
group  which  holds  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Theodore  Parker. 

Mr.  Morse  recognizes  this  comprehen- 
siveness of  Franklin,  and  the  limitations 
under  which  he  presents  him.  "  Mr. 
Parton,"  he  says,  "has  Driven  us  such 
an  admirable  biography,  so  exhaustive 
and  so  remarkably  happy  in  setting  the 
real  man  vividly  before  the  reader,  that 
I  feel  that  I  must  give  something  be- 
tween a  reason  and  an  apology  for  the 
existence  of  this  volume.  The  fact  is 
simply  this :  without  a  life  of  Franklin 
this  series  would  have  appeared  as  ab- 
surdly imperfect  as  a  library  of  English 
fiction  with  Scott  or  Thackeray  absent 
from  the  shelves.  The  volume  was  a 
necessity ;  and  since  Mr.  Parton's  work, 
even  if  it  could  be  borrowed  or  stolen, 
would  not  fit  the  space,  this  little  book 
has  been  written.  No  poor  genie  of 
Oriental  magic  was  ever  squeezed  into 
more  disproportionately  narrow  quarters 
than  is  Franklin  in  these  four  hundred 
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pages;  but  again  necessity  must  bear 
the  burden  of  responsibility."  It  is  very 
clear  to  the  reader  that  Mr.  Morse 
frankly  accepted  the  conditions  under 
which  he  was  compelled  to  work.  He 
was  not  writing  a  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  he  was  answering  the  ques- 
tion, What  part  did  Franklin  play  as 
a  statesman,  both  on  the  stage  of  the 
colonial  development  and  in  the  broader 
theatre  of  international  politics  ?  He  has 
compressed  into  fifty  pages  all  the  inter- 
esting period  of  Franklin's  history  which 
to  the  general  biographer  is  peculiarly 
important,  —  the  period  of  formation 
of  character  and  of  incipient  public  life ; 
and  more  than  once  he  is  obliged,  with 
manifest  regret,  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  following  Franklin's  course  minute- 
ly, because  the  subject  is  not  intimately 
connected  with  Franklin's  statesmanship. 
He  has  even  generously  condensed  his 
account  of  the  final  treaty  operations  in 
Paris,  out  of  regard  for  the  writer  who 
is  engaged  upon  Jay  in  the  Statesmen 
Series. 

Although  Mr.  Morse  has  been  faith- 
ful thus  to  the  strict  demands  of  his 
theme,  he  has  by  no  means  produced  a 
fragmentary  work.  He  has  recognized 
very  clearly  the  necessity  of  showing 
the  foundation  upon  which  were  built 
the  great  structure  of  Franklin's  public 
life ;  and  his  early  chapters,  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  conditions  of  Frank- 
lin's growth  and  with  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  character,  are  admirable  for 
their  compact,  forcible  presentation  of 
this  important  part  of  his  subject.  More- 
over, his  free,  sensible  view  of  statesman- 
ship as  something  more  than  officialism 
has  led  him  to  regard  Franklin's  gen- 
eral influence  over  his  countrymen  as 
an  integral  part  of  his  theme,  so  that 
after  all  the  only  Franklin  who  is  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  book  is 
Franklin  the  physicist.  The  narrative 
gains  in  vigor  by  the  necessity  of  com- 

1  George  Washington.  By  HENRY  CABOT 
LODGE.  [American  Statesmen  Series.]  In  two 


pression,  and  Mr.  Morse's  attitude  is 
one  of  such  frank  yet  impartial  admi- 
ration as  to  give  the  reader  an  agreea- 
ble confidence  in  his  candor  and  fair- 
ness. 

The  book  is  a  vigorous  one,  and  will 
materially  help  the  student  in  American 
history  to  understand  the  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  struggle  for  nationality 
which  was  going  on  at  Paris  during 
the  time  when  Englishmen  were  fight- 
ing each  other  in  America.  Mr.  Morse 
says,  with  great  force :  "  We  read  about 
the  horrors  of  the  winter  camp  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  we  shudder  at  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  vivid  picture.  The  anxiety, 
the  toil,  the  humiliation,  which  Franklin 
endured  for  many  winters  and  many 
summers  in  Paris,  in  sustaining  the  na- 
tional credit,  do  not  make  a  picture,  do 
not  furnish  material  for  a  readable  chap- 
ter in  history ;  yet  many  a  man  would 
far  rather  have  faced  Washington's  lot 
than  Franklin's." 

Mr.  Lodge  may  be  said  to  have  had 
somewhat  the  same  problem  before  him, 
and  to  have  indulged  his  personal  taste 
a  little  more  in  the  work  which  he  has 
written  on  George  Washington  1  for  the 
Statesmen  Series.  It  would  not  be  just  to 
say  that  Washington  as  a  statesman  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  two  volumes  devoted 
to  him,  and  Washington  as  a  soldier  the 
other,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  if 
Mr.  Lodge  had  been  willing  to  confine 
himself  to  a  study  of  Washington  as  a 
statesman  he  could  have  compressed  his 
work  into  a  single  volume.  We  think 
such  a  course  would  not  only  have  made 
his  book  a  fitter  member  of  a  series,  but 
would  have  enhanced  its  value;  for  it 
would  have  enabled  the  author  to  ex- 
pend his  strength  upon  that  part  of  his 
subject  where  his  work  is  strongest,  and 
where  he  comes  least  into  comparison 
with  writers  of  general  history.  A  large 
part  of  Mr.  Lodge's  first  volume  is  ne- 
cessarily a  recapitulation  of  familiar  facts 

volumes.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 
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in  the  history  of  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence. 

Dismissing,  however,  all  consideration 
of  the  book  which  Mr.  Lodge  did  not 
choose  to  write,  and  asking  only  how 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  delib- 
erate life  of  Washington,  independent 
of  any  series,  we  can  take  genuine  plea- 
sure in  so  spirited  a  piece  of  work.  It 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  critical  biogra- 
phy. There  is  little  evidence  that  Mr. 
Lodge  has  searched  for  his  material 
beyond  the  nearest  and  most  tangible 
documents.  It  is  rather  the  work  of  a 
man  at  home  in  the  general  field  of 
American  history,  who  is  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  single  figure,  and 
finds  the  subject  a  convenient  one  also 
for  carrying  more  or  less  comment  on 
politics  in  general.  He  sets  about  his 
task,  moreover,  with  an  apostolic  zeal 
which  detracts  from  his  power  as  a  biog- 
rapher. His  position  would  have  been 
stronger  if  he  had  not  felt  it  necessary 
to  divest  his  readers  of  possible  false 
views  respecting  Washington.  We  doubt 
if  the  persons  who  take  up  his  book 
will,  as  a  rule,  bring  to  the  reading  an 
artificial  conception  of  Washington ;  and 
Mr.  Lodge,  by  the  fervor  with  which  he 
continually  sets  up  the  ninepins  of  false 
Washingtons  in  order  to  bowl  them  over, 
may  leave  in  the  minds  of  some  an  un- 
easy apprehension  lest  his  hero  was  as 
priggish,  as  cold,  as  hard,  and  as  unlov- 
able as  so-called  popular  notions  make 
him  out  to  be.  He  doth  protest  too 
much.  If  Mr.  Lodge,  assuming  a  tol- 
erably common  acquaintance  with  the 
history  in  which  Washington  was  so 
commanding  a  figure,  had  expended  his 
strength  in  setting  Washington  forth 
clearly  and  humanly,  ignoring  the  ne- 
cessity of  combating  false  views  in  set 
terms,  he  might  have  made  a  book  less 
like  a  tractate,  and  more  like  a  piece  of 
literature. 

In  saying  this  we  are  simply  express- 
ing the  superiority  of  constructive  bi- 
ography over  polemical  treatises.  Mr. 


Lodge  shows  so  clearly  that  he  under- 
stands Washington,  he  has  so  acute  a 
judgment  when  dealing  with  the  public 
questions  by  which  Washington  was 
tested,  that  he  might  easily  have  rested 
his  case  upon  a  luminous  statement  of 
the  situation;  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion would  have  been  such,  and  he  would 
have  been  so  sure  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy of  his  readers,  that  the  laborious 
defense  which  he  makes  might  well  have 
been  spared.  Much  that  he  says  again 
and  again  and  reiterates  in  a  summary 
is  interesting,  but  somewhat  superfluous. 
The  conclusions  which  he  reaches  should 
have  been  the  conclusions  of  his  years 
of  study,  and  have  formed  the  reason 
for  his  book :  lying  in  his  mind,  they 
might  have  given  point  to  his  interpre- 
tation of  Washington's  life ;  published, 
they  tend  to  draw  the  reader  away  from 
Washington  to  a  consideration  of  what 
Mr.  Lodge  thinks  about  Washington. 
Washington  is  a  very  great  subject,  — 
too  great  to  serve  as  a  saddle  for  a  rider. 
For  current  reading,  however,  this 
-work  is  unmistakably  interesting,  and 
as  criticism  which  is  necessarily  tempo- 
rary it  will  serve  most  excellent  ends. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  close  to  the  time  that  the 
reader  fresh  from  recent  political  les- 
sons will  occasionally  read  passages 
which  serve  as  footnotes  to  contempo- 
rary history.  How  capital,  for  example, 
is  this  characterization  of  party  meth- 
ods in  the  early  days  of  the  republic .! 
"  Jefferson  knew  that  Hamilton  and  all 
who  fought  with  him  were  as  sincerely 
in  favor  of  a  republic  as  he  himself  was  ; 
but  his  unerring  genius  in  political  man- 
agement told  him  that  he  could  never 
raise  a  party  or  make  a  party-cry  out  of 
the  statement  that,  while  he  favored  a 
democratic  republic,  the  men  to  whom 
he  was  opposed  preferred  one  of  a  more 
aristocratic  caste.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  something  much  more  highly  sea- 
soned than  this.  So  he  took  the  ground 
that  his  opponents  were  monarchists, 
bent  on  establishing  a  monarchy  in  this 
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country,  and  were  backed  by  a  '  corrupt 
squadron  '  in  Congress  in  the  pay  of  the 
treasury.  This  was  of  course  utter  rub- 
bish, but  it  served  its  purpose  admirably. 
Jefferson,  indeed,  shouted  these  cries  so 
much  that  he  almost  came  to  believe  in 
them,  and  sympathetic  writers  of  this 
day  repeat  them  as  if  they  had  reality, 
instead  of  having  been  mere  noise  to 
frighten  the  unwary."  Mr.  Lodge 
could  not  have  written  more  to  the  point 
if  he  had  been  describing  the  tactics  of 
extreme  party  men  of  this  day  when 
screaming  "  free-trade  "  and  "  British 
gold  "  at  every  one  who  thinks  it  time  to 
overhaul  the  war-tariff.  And  when  one 
comes  upon  such  a  passage  as  this  :  "  He 
[Washington]  was  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  that  highly  virtuous  and 
very  ineffective  class  of  persons  who 
will  not  support  anything  that  is  not 
perfect,  and  who  generally  contrive  to 
do  more  harm  than  all  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  sound  government,"  —  rather 
odd  result  to  proceed  from  a  "  very  in- 
effective "  class  —  one,  pleased  with  the 
subtleties  of  historical  research,  might 
set  himself  to  calculating  the  date  when 
Mr.  Lodge  penned  the  sentence.  We 
wish,  by  the  way,  that  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  annotating  1789  with  1889  he 
had  had  more  to  say  about  Washington's 
views  on  office-seekers  and  appointments 
to  office.  There  is  a  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's which  cannot  be  quoted  too  often. 
It  will  be  long  before  it  is  hackneyed. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
most  valuable  contribution  which  Mr. 
Lodge  has  made  to  the  Washington 
literature  is  in  the  interpretation  which 
he  has  made  of  the  facts  of  our  history 
which  throw  light  upon  the  personality 
of  Washington.  His  account,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  Virginian  aristocracy  is 
altogether  admirable,  and  helps  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  elements  which  com- 
bined in  the  education  of  Washington. 
He  could  not  be  called  a  man  of  the 
people  in  the  sense  that  Jackson  was, 
or  Lincoln  ;  and  this,  we  suspect,  lies  at 


the  bottom  of  the  loose  statements,  which 
Mr.  Lodge  controverts  with  good  reason 
and  some  heat,  that  Washington  was  an 
English  country  gentleman  rather  than 
an  American.  He  belonged  in  the  gov- 
erning class,  and  in  that  division  of  the 
class  which  had  come  to  its  fullest  matu- 
rity. When  America  broke  away  from 
the  British  Empire,  there  were  in  the 
chief  towns  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish governing  class  ;  but  in  Virginia  a 
governing  class  had  been  formed  on  the 
soil  out  of  the  conditions  of  life,  unaf- 
fected to  any  considerable  degree  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  British  influence. 
It  was  therefore  a  native,  and  not  a  for- 
eign element  in  American  life.  The 
foreign  aristocratic  element  broke  off 
from  America  when  the  schism  came : 
the  Boston  and  New  York  Tories  went 
to  Halifax  and  to  England  when  they 
could ;  the  native  aristocratic  element 
was  and  remained  sturdily  American. 

Mr.  Lodge  is  led  to  assert  the  Ameri- 
canism of  Washington  in  reply  to  state- 
ments that  Lincoln  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can, and  the  passage  is  interesting  to  us 
here  and  now,  because  it  brings  together 
the  three  names  before  us.  He  has  been 
quoting  Mr.  Clarence  King's  prefatory 
note  to  Hay  and  Nicolay's  Life  of  Lin- 
coln, in  which  occurs  the  sentence : 
"  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  reach  the  lonely  height  of  im- 
mortal fame.  Before  him,  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  our  history,  were  but 
two  preeminent  names,  —  Columbus  the 
discoverer,  and  Washington  the  founder ; 
the  one  an  Italian  seer,  the  other  an 
English  country  gentleman."  His  reply 
is  worth  giving  at  some  length  :  — 

"  In  order  to  point  his  sentence  and 
prove  his  first  postulate,  Mr.  King  is 
obliged  not  only  to  dispose  of  Washing- 
ton, but  to  introduce  Columbus,  who 
never  was  imagined  in  the  wildest  fan- 
tasy to  be  an  American,  and  to  omit 
Franklin.  The  omission  of  itself  is 
fatal  to  Mr.  King's  case.  Franklin  has 
certainly  a  '  preeminent  name.'  He 
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has,  too,  '  immortal  fame,'  although  of 
course  of  a  widely  different  character 
from  that  of  either  Washington  or  Lin- 
coln, but  he  was  a  great  man  in  the 
broad  sense  of  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Yet  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  call 
Benjamin  Franklin  an  Englishman. 
He  was  a  colonial  American,  of  course, 
but  he  was  as  intensely  an  American  as 
any  man  who  has  lived  on  this  continent 
before  or  since.  A  man  of  the  people, 
he  was  American  by  the  character  of 
his  genius,  by  his  versatility,  the  vivacity 
of  his  intellect,  and  his  mental  dexteri- 
ty. In  his  abilities,  his  virtues,  and  his 
defects  he  was  an  American,  and  so 
plainly  one  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt  or  question.  .  .  .  Unless  one  is 
prepared  to  set  Franklin  down  as  an 
Englishman,  which  would  be  as  reason- 
able as  to  say  that  Daniel  Webster  was 
a  fine  example  of  the  Slavic  race,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  colonies  to  produce  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  a  genuine  American  who 
won  immortal  fame.  If  they  could  pro- 
duce one  of  one  type,  they  could  produce 
a  second  of  another  type,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  nothing  inherently  impos- 
sible in  existing  conditions  to  prevent 
Washington  from  being  an  American. 
Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  the  first  great 
American  of  his  type,  but  that  is  not 
the  only  type  of  American.  It  is  one 
which,  as  bodied  forth  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, commands  the  love  and  veneration 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world  wherever 
his  name  is  known.  To  the  noble  and 
towering  greatness  of  his  mind  and 
character  it  does  not  add  one  hair's- 
breadth  to  say  that  he  was  the  first 
American,  or  that  he  was  of  a  common 
or  uncommon  type.  Greatness  like  Lin- 
corn's  is  far  beyond  such  qualifications, 
and  least  of  all  is  it  necessary  to  his  fame 
to  push  Washington  from  his  birthright." 

1  The  History  and  Personal  Recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  By  WILLIAM' H.  HERNDON, 
for  twenty  years  his  friend  and  law  partner, 


Mr.  Lodge's  stout  defense  of  Washing- 
ton's Americanism  is  accented  through- 
out the  book  by  a  bitterness  of  tone  to- 
ward England,  as  if  one  could  not  be  a 
good  American  without  hating  England. 
Our  criticism  upon  this  feature  is  that  it 
comes  perilously  near  personal  feeling, 
and  the  sympathies  or  antipathies  of  an 
historical  writer  regarding  a  great  na- 
tion are  of  no  importance  to  his  readers. 
The  personal  feeling  which  we  can  value 
and  which  counts  in  the  work  is  that 
which  the  author  has  for  his  subject, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  so  hearty 
and  loyal  an  admiration  as  Mr.  Lodge 
has  for  Washington.  An  impassive, 
scientific  judgment  would  have  gone  far 
toward  corroborating  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  regarded  Washington 
as  a  dull,  cold  man.  When  a  biogra- 
pher like  Mr.  Lodge  is  stirred  by  his 
subject,  he  has  won  half  the  battle  in 
persuading  his  readers  that  Washington 
inspired  his  contemporaries  with  person- 
al affection  and  admiration. 

The  life  of  Lincoln l  which  Mr.  Hern- 
don  has  prepared,  with  Mr.  Wsik's  aid, 
is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  a  piece  of 
work  as  either  of  the  two  books  which 
we  have  been  considering,  but  its  very 
absence  of  form  will  strike  the  reader  as 
an  evidence  of  its  genuineness  ;  and  as 
a  contribution  to  history  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  Mr.  Morse's  Franklin  or 
Mr.  Lodge's  Washington,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  true  conception  of  an  his- 
toric figure  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  careful  re-statement  of  a  received 
view  or  the  correction  of  popular  errors. 
We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  look- 
ing upon  Herndon's  Lincoln  as  a  most 
timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  a 
just  understanding  of  that  great  man, 
even  though  much  of  it  in  a  prelimina- 
ry form  appears  to  have  found  a  place 
originally  in  Lamon's  Life.  Consid- 
ered only  as  a  m6moire  pour  servir,  it 
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is  of  unmistakable  service.  It  bears 
the  marks  of  patient  and  painstaking 
labor  in  gathering  all  the  facts  regard- 
ing Lincoln's  origin  and  early  years ; 
and  when  the  reader  considers  that  Mr. 
Herndon  was  Lincoln's  law  partner  for 
twenty  years ;  that  he  made  his  acquaint- 
ance as  far  back  as  1837  ;  that  he  lived 
amongst  Lincoln's  early  companions, 
and,  so  to  speak,  spoke  the  Illinois  lan- 
guage, it  is  easy  to  see  how  important 
may  be  his  testimony.  In  addition,  the 
open-minded  reader  can  scarcely  read 
this  artless  book  without  f eeling  a  grow- 
ing confidence  in  Mr.  Herndon's  hon- 
esty and  accuracy.  The  very  offenses 
against  good  taste  show  him  to  be  a  good 
witness,  and  we  do  not  see  how  any 
student  of  Lincoln's  character,  and  es- 
pecially any  one  who  undertakes  here- 
after to  set  Lincoln  forth,  can  avoid 
being  strongly  affected  by  this  work. 

That  the  book  is  likely  to  have  a  gen- 
eral circulation,  unless  among  the  Pres- 
ident's old  neighbors,  we  are  not  quite 
ready  to  believe,  though  it  will  have 
many  charms  for  educated  readers 
through  the  very  homeliness  of  the  nar- 
rative. Nor  is  it  the  homeliness  alone, 
but  often  a  graphic  touch,  which  will 
arrest  the  attention.  Here  is  a  passage, 
for  instance,  relating  to  Lincoln's  lone- 
liness in  domestic  life  :  — 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  never  had  a  confidant, 
and  therefore  never  unbosomed  himself 
to  others.  He  never  spoke  of  his  trials 
to  me,  or,  so  far  as  I  knew,  to  any  of  his 
friends.  It  was  a  great  burden  to  carry, 
but  he  bore  it  sadly  enough  and  without 
a  murmur.  I  could  always  realize  when 
he  was  in  distress,  without  being  told. 
He  was  not  exactly  an  early  riser,  —  that 
is,  he  never  usually  appeared  at  the  office 
till  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  usually  preceded  him  an  hour.  Some- 
times, however,  he  would  come  down  as 
early  as  seven  o'clock,  —  in  fact,  on  one 
occasion  I  remember  he  came  down  be- 
fore daylight.  If,  on  arriving  at  the 
office,  I  found  him  in,  I  knew  instantly 


that  a  breeze  had  sprung  up  over  the 
domestic  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were 
troubled.  He  would  either  be  lying  on 
the  lounge,  looking  skyward,  or  doubled 
up  hi  a  chair,  with  his  feet  resting  on 
the  sill  of  a  back  window.  He  would 
not  look  up  on  my  entering,  and  only 
answered  my  'Good-morning'  with  a 
grunt.  I  at  once  busied  myself  with  pen 
and  paper,  or  ran  through  the  leaves  of 
some  book ;  but  the  evidence  of  his  mel- 
ancholy and  distress  was  so  plain,  and 
his  silence  so  significant,  that  I  would 
grow  restless  myself,  and,  finding  some 
excuse  to  go  to  the  court-house  or  else- 
where, would  leave  the  room. 

"  The  door  of  the  office  opening  into 
a  narrow  hallway  was  half  glass,  with 
a  curtain  on  it  working  on  brass  rings 
strung  on  wire.  As  I  passed  out  on  these 
occasions  I  would  draw  the  curtain  across 
the  glass,  and  before  I  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs  I  could  hear  the  key 
turn  in  the  lock,  and  Lincoln  was  alone 
in  the  gloom.  An  hour  in  the  clerk's 
office  at  the  court-house,  an  hour  longer 
in  a  neighboring  store,  having  passed,  I 
would  return.  By  that  time  either  a 
client  had  dropped  in,  and  Lincoln  was 
propounding  the  law,  or  else  the  cloud 
of  despondency  had  passed  away,  and 
he  was  busy  in  the  recital  of  an  Indiana 
story  to  whistle  off  the  recollections  of  the 
morning's  gloom.  Noon  having  arrived, 
I  would  depart  homeward  for  my  din- 
ner. Returning  within  an  hour,  I  would 
find  him  still  in  the  office,  —  although  his 
house  stood  but  a  few  squares  away,  — 
lunching  on  a  slice  of  cheese  and  a  hand- 
ful of  crackers,  which,  in  my  absence, 
he  had  brought  up  from  a  store  below. 
Separating  for  the  day  at  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  would  still 
leave  him  behind,  either  sitting  on  a  box 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  entertaining 
a  few  loungers,  or  killing  time  in  the 
same  way  on  the  court-house  steps.  A 
light  in  the  office  after  dark  attested  his 
presence  there  till  late  along  in  the 
night,  when,  after  all  the  world  had  gone 
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to  sleep,  the  tall  form  of  the  man  des- 
tined to  be  the  nation's  President  could 
have  been  seen  strolling  along  in  the 
shadows  of  trees  and  buildings,  and 
quietly  slipping  in  through  the  door  of 
a  modest  frame  house,  which  it  pleased 
the  world,  in  a  conventional  way,  to  call 
his  home." 

Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  life  will 
not  be  pleasant  reading  to  those  who 
have  already  constructed  a  Lincoln  after 
their  own  imagination,  and  are  loath  to 
give  up  the  shadow  for  the  reality.  But 
to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  truth,  at 
whatever  cost  to  illusions,  this  work  will 
come  laden  with  many  suggestions.  It 
will  play  a  large  part,  we  are  confident, 
in  the  future  construction  of  Lincoln  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  we  suspect  that 
it  will  have  one  significant  effect.  There 
is  a  disposition,  expressed  by  Mr.  Lodge, 
to  speak  of  Lincoln  as  a  typical  Amer- 
ican, or  a  typical  Western  American. 
Mr.  Herndon's  report  will  go  far  toward 
accenting  those  characteristics  of  Lin- 
coln which  set  him  by  himself,  and  bring 
into  high  relief  his  marked  personality, 
his  uniqueness. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  new  lives  of  Franklin, 
Washington,  and  Lincoln  will  not  be 
offered  to  American  readers :  a  few  new 
facts  will  come  to  light,  the  point  of 
view  will  shift,  the  audience  will  change, 
new  forms  of  biographic  writing  and 
new  manners  in  literature  will  arise ; 
but,  above  all,  these  three  names  will 
always  contain  an  inspiration,  and  so 
long  as  a  nation  lives  its  interest  in 
the  great  characters  it  has  produced  will 
be  undying.  Buildings  crumble,  battle- 
fields become  populated,  but  art  in  let- 
ters and  character  in  persons  survive. 
And  of  these  two,  character  is  the  more 
indestructible ;  so  that  it  is  even  possi- 
ble to  care  for  Emerson's  genius  in  his 
poems  because  of  our  admiration  for  his 
fine  personality,  while  some  later  poet 
may  speak  a  language  more  intelligible 
and  more  harmonious. 


We  can  understand  through  these  men 
how  a  people  relying  on  tradition,  and 
not  on  historical  records,  can  come  to 
elevate  their  heroes  into  demigods,  and 
invest  them  with  attributes  taken  from 
the  entire  series  of  events  with  which 
they  were  identified.  Franklin  thus  be- 
comes the  personification  of  an  opti- 
mistic shrewdness,  a  large,  healthy  na- 
ture, as  of  a  young  people  gathering 
its  strength  and  feeling  its  broadening 
power ;  Washington  is  the  serene  hero, 
undismayed  by  the  failure  of  the  hour, 
always  confident  in  the  success  of  the 
event ;  Lincoln,  the  sacrifice  for  na- 
tional sin,  and  thus  the  bringer-in  of 
national  regeneration.  But  the  clear 
light  of  a  truth  perpetually  made  more 
free  from  misconception  is  better  than 
the  most  highly  imagined  myth,  when 
character  is  in  question ;  and  every  new 
historical  writer  who  bends  his  endea- 
vor to  get  at  the  exact  truth  regarding 
Franklin,  Washington,  or  Lincoln  is  con- 
tributing to  the  slow  building  of  just 
conceptions  regarding  men  who  are  at 
once  the  highest  product  of  national 
forces  and  the  deepest  foundation  of 
national  character. 

The  most  interesting  outcome  of  the 
celebration  of  Washington's  inaugura- 
tion, last  spring,  was  the  evidence  that 
it  elicited  of  the  power  which  Washing- 
ton's name  possessed.  No  one  need 
despair  of  the  republic  so  long  as  that 
name  can  be  uttered  as  a  rebuke  and 
instantly  arrest  the  public  attention. 
Mr.  Lodge  may  disabuse  his  mind  of 
the  fear  that  an  artificial  Washington 
has  been  constructed  in  the  popular 
imagination.  The  figure  which  rises 
to  the  mind  is  both  lofty  and  human. 
Thus,  too,  physiologists  may  refer  Lin- 
coln's melancholy  to  a  disordered  liver, 
and  Mr.  Herndon  may  weakly  imagine 
that  he  was  forever  brooding  over  his 
obscure  origin;  but  the  mournful,  sad- 
eyed  man  who  represented  the  nation 
in  the  hour  of  its  agony  has  become  too 
well  known  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
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to  recede  into  narrower  limits.  With 
equal  justice  the  people  have  learned  to 
accept  Franklin  for  what  he  was ;  not 
to  ignore  or  disregard  the  complacency 
with  which  he  looked  back  upon  the 
mean  morality  of  his  youth,  but  to  value 


the  cheerfulness  of  his  philosophy,  and 
to  see  in  his  good  citizenship  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  that  broad  love  of  one's 
neighbor  which  a  democratic  republic 
always  must  regard  as  a  prime  requisite 
in  its  members. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB. 


the  Singing     write,  a   volume   of   familiar 

Tree.  .  ..    , 

music  and  a  little  manuscript 
book  of  poems.  The  music  is  that  ex- 
quisite collection  of  instrumental  lyrics, 
the  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  which  to  read- 
ers even  of  this  day  awaken  not  alone 
a  gracious  train  of  sound-pictures,  but 
the  suggestion,  and  as  it  were  the  mem- 
ory, of  the  brief  life,  the  genius  and  joy- 
ous personality,  of  their  composer ;  com- 
positions which  amid  all  the  revolutions 
of  the  musical  world  remain  a  little 
apart,  but  unchanged,  because  people 
have  the  habit  of  loving  them  and  can- 
not well  break  it.  The  poems  which 
have  lately  fallen  in  my  way,  and  in 
which  I  have  found  a  charming  and 
very  genuine  element  of  interest,  have 
a  connection  with  the  music  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  define.  Written  as  songs  to 
accompany  its  measures,  they  have  not 
merely,  and  perhaps  not  quite,  the  char- 
acter of  words  made  to  music.  They  are 
written,  for  one  thing,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  musical  phrasing  which  would 
render  them  available  without  altera- 
tion for  that  purpose ;  yet  they  run 
closer  to  the  theme  than  poems  sug- 
gested, as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Lazarus' 
Phantasies,  by  musical  compositions,  at 
the  same  time  leading  us  along  a  road- 
bed of  their  own.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
a  critical  homage  to  the  genius  of  the 
composer  to  furnish  words  to  songs  in- 
tended to  convey  the  sense  of  language 
through  another  element,  —  to  composi- 


tions purposely  left  ohne  Worte,  —  yet 
it  has  been  already  done  in  several  in- 
stances, with  the  adaptation  of  the  music 
to  the  voice,  a  process  which  the  copy 
before  me  has  not  yet  undergone ;  and 
if  excuse  is  needed  for  the  existence  of 
these  new  song-words,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sincerity  and  wholeness  of  pur- 
pose which  binds  a. handful  of  verses, 
technically  simple  and  by  no  means 
flawless,  to  each  other  and  to  the  music 
which  inspired  them.  They  have  not 
been  critically  or  deliberately  brought 
into  being,  but  are  the  record  of  thoughts 
which  sang  themselves  in  the  writer's 
mind  to  a  few  loved  and  well-conned 
strains. 

To  catch  the  full  tones  of  any  art  we 
must  listen  with  our  lives.  We  all  do 
this  instinctively  more  or  less,  giving  as 
well  as  receiving,  lending  of  our  cir- 
cumstance to  poem  or  melody,  and  are 
moved  by  them  in  proportion  as  life  has 
moved  us.  In  these  verses  dedicated 
to  Mendelssohn  I  find  a  synthesis  of 
the  effect  of  his  mood  upon  the  tide- 
wave  of  another  mind  in  an  element 
remote  from  that  in  which  the  original 
Lieder  were  created.  The  work  of  a 
New  England  woman  living  in  a  soli- 
tary region  of  the  West,  they  show  no 
attempt  in  the  selection  of  themes  to 
keep  to  such  classical  or  romantic  ideas 
as  may  be  supposed  to  have  inspired  a 
musician  cradled  in  the  halcyon  nest  of 
German  idealism ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
stone  in  the  new  environment  is  brought 
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as  if  toward  a  monument ;  all  the  doors 
of  a  modern  life  are  flung  open  to  the 
strains.  The  result  is  sometimes  a  curi- 
ous sort  of  anachronism,  as  in  the  bor- 
rowing of  Mendelssohn's  music  for  the 
commemoration  of  such  recent  events 
as  the  wreck  at  Samoa  or  the  death  of 
Father  Damien ;  sometimes  it  is  visible  in 
a  little  over-strenuousness  of  tone,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  problems  possibly 
a  little  deeper  and  more  troubled  than 
were  touched  by  the  keys  of  the  instru- 
ment under  the  fingers  of  the  composer. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
life  which  has  listened,  and  has  heard 
its  steadfast  purpose  as  well  as  its  chan- 
ging fancies  played  to  it  in  music,  —  a 
life  which  has  kept  its  cell  somewhere 
apart,  and  distilled  its  labor  of  every  day 
into  a  little  drop  of  verse. 

In  the  case  of  those  compositions  al- 
ready associated  with  a  name  this  has  in 
all  instances  been  adhered  to,  as  in  the 
Hunting  Song,  Consolation,  and  the  va- 
rious Gondellieder.  The  spirit  is  repro- 
duced in  these  pieces  with  great  felicity, 
notably  in  the  Spinning  Song,  where  the 
variations  and  changes  of  tone  are  made 
to  express  the  idea  of  beguiling  noises 
from  without,  while  the  underlying  whirr 
of  the  wheel  accompanies  the  answer  of 
the  spinner,  resolutely  and  cheerfully 
keeping  to  her  labor  and  to  the  happy 
home  life  which  it  sustains  and  sym- 
bolizes. In  other  instances  the  subject 
is  chosen  by  the  writer,  and  the  music 
attached  to  a  story  or  fancy  suggested 
by  it.  No.  1,  an  Andante  con  moto, 
with  its  running  accompaniment  of  play- 
ful feeling  along  a  tenderly  emphasized 
theme,  is  fitted  to  the  Endymion  story, 
that  favorite  throughout  art  for  the 
cool,  the  elusive,  the  magic  quality  of  its 
passion. 

ENDYMION  SONG. 

By  enchantment  led  away 

Young  Endymion  doth  stray. 

Ever  as  he  goes  he  cries, 
A-i! 
A-i! 

Echo  mockingly  replies. 


Dian  swiftly  follows  after, 

Hushed  the  silvery  woodland  laughter, 

And,  as  after  him  she  hies, 

A-i! 

A-i! 
She  with  Echo  mocking  cries. 

Now  he  plucks  the  ripe  fruits  from  their  thorns 

by  the  way, 

And  he  sings  as  he  wanders  a  roundelay, 
Till  a  thousand  drowsy  languors  creep, 
And  he  flings  himself  down  'iieath  the  trees  to 

sleep, 

To  sleep. 

Now  Dian  comes,  impelled  by  Love, 

To  seek  Endymion  in  the  grove. 
A  tender  light  is  in  her  eyes, 
Unseen  her  maiden  blushes  rise, 

While  o'er  her  heart,  where  Love  did  sleep, 

She  feels  a  thousand  pulses  leap. 
Half  frightened  by  unwonted  bliss, 
She  wakes  Eudymion  with  a  kiss. 

There  is  a  little  strain  of  Fretcher's 
sylvan  note  here  prettily  played  upon  an 
ancient  fancy.  There  is  also  a  Sunrise, 
very  fresh  in  feeling,  which  I  cannot 
quote  for  fear  of  exceeding  the  time  al- 
lowed to  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  a 
little  group  of  mountain  pictures  called 
Monadnock,  —  the  writer  chooses,  like 
Emerson,  the  mountain  which  holds  the 
message  of  the  heights  for  a  certain 
quarter  of  New  England,  —  which  have 
to  be  omitted  on  the  same  ground.  The 
lovely  air  numbered  44,  with  its  gentle, 
measured  movement,  carried  in  the 
treble  to  a  soft  brightening  as  of  hope, 
has  a  little  word  -  accompaniment  with 
something  of  the  simplicity  and  inward- 
ness of  George  MacDonald's  lyrics. 

Thy  minute  comes,  Thy  minute  goes, 
As  used  or  wasted,  black  or  rose. 
I  would  that  all  my  days  could  be 
Like  banks  of  flowers  bloomed  for  Thee, 
Wherein  Thine  eye,  well  pleased,  might  find 
Thy  sunshine  glad,  Thy  showers  kind. 

The  underlying  plan  of  the  song- 
words  is  the  working  out  of  the  progress 
of  a  soul  through  pleasure,  happiness, 
disappointment,  trial,  and  doubt  up  to 
blessedness  and  the  joy  that  comes 
through  faith.  That  such  a  plan  runs 
through  the  Mendelssohn  lyrics  is  not  to 
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be  supposed  ;  there  is  no  such  order,  for 
one  thing,  and  to  introduce  it  in  regular 
sequence  would  require  some  shuffling  of 
the  numbers.  But  there  is  no  attempt 
here  to  tamper  with  the  character  of 
the  music,  or  to  force  it  within  the  set 
bounds  of  a  purpose ;  the  unity  of  idea 
is  carried  on  through  variety,  is  felt 
rather  than  enforced,  and  is  the  result 
of  that  dualism  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  —  of  the  individuality  and 
mental  experience  of  the  copyist  enter- 
ing as  an  element  of  sympathy  and  in- 
terpretation into  the  rendering  of  the 
master's  work.  In  the  song  the  title  of 
which  has  been  chosen  by  the  writer  as 
a  general  designation  of  the  collection, 
the  adaptation  of  a  fairy-tale  theme,  or 
rather  parable,  to  a  very  varied  piece  of 
music  has  been  accomplished  with  sym- 
pathetic and  happy  result.  The  compo- 
sition is  No.  17,  and  its  weird,  fantastic 
quality,  its  transition  from  serenity  to 
storm  and  again  to  hope,  its  thread  of 
dream  and  of  reality,  are  all  woven  into 
incident  with  a  touch  of  fancy  as  well 
as  of  moral  significance. 

THE  ROCK  AND  THE  SINGING  TREE. 

Out  from,  the  Land  of  Youth  at  last 
My  heavy-freighted  vessel  passed. 
Proudly  I  viewed  her  white  sails  high, 
Strong  was  the  keel  did  underlie. 
Bravely  I  turned  her  toward  the  west, 
No  fear  of  danger  in  my  breast. 
Lo !  in  mid-ocean,  far  from  shore, 
A  whirlwind  down  upon  me  bore, 
And,  ere  I  knew,  my  good  ship  sank, 
And  left  me  but  a  single  plank, 
Whereon  mid  sea  and  sky  I  hung, 
And,  drenched  with  water,  thirsting  clung. 

Methought  before  my  burning  eyes 
A  noble  Rock  did  sudden  rise. 
Kind  breezes  wafted  me  ashore  ; 
My  ear  forgot  the  storm-wind's  roar, 
As  up  its  sheltering  bank  I  climbed. 
Celestial  airs  my  footfalls  chimed. 
Lo !  on  its  summit  grew  a  Tree 
Where  song-birds  flitted  gay  and  free  ; 
Beneath  its  shade  I  sank  to  rest, 
With  heavenly  rapture  blessed. 

Awaked,  within  that  charmed  ground 
A  balm  for  every  wound  I  found : 


Here  for  the  weary  blossomed  rest, 
For  all  earth's  suffering  strength-in-pain ; 
Here  blazed  bright  honors  for  the  best, 
And  for  the  poorest,  heavenly  gain  ; 
And  here  the  longing  heart  was  filled 
With  joy  and  peace  ecstatic  trilled 

By  nesting  birds  that  music  made 
Within  that  Tree's  enchanted  shade. 
Ah !  who,  methought,  would  rather  be 
On  storm-drenched  plank  on  life's  gray  sea 
Than,  far  above  the  waves  of  time, 
Upon  the  Christ-Rock  gladly  climb, 
And  rest  beneath  the  Singing  Tree 
Of  Heavenly  Love's  felicity  ? 

There  are  many  other  pieces  which 
are  like  hymns  —  or  rather  perhaps  what 
hymns  should  be  —  in  their  religious 
fervor  and  earnestness  of  feeling.  It  is 
the  fervor  of  one  who  through  sorrow 
has  found  faith,  who  has  believed  and 
seen,  —  seen,  possibly,  with  a  little  too 
much  detail  for  poetic  purposes,  but  with 
unmistakable  insight  and  conviction.  It 
is  a  little  curious  that  the  verses  fitted 
to  the  composition  known  as  Consola- 
tion are  not  the  most  striking  of  the  col- 
lection,, for  the  key-note  of  the  whole  is 
consolation  and  joy  in  consolation,  a 
spirit  of  helpf  ulness  and  wide  sympathy, 
the  exercise  of  a  fancy  which  lends  it- 
self to  glad  or  to  despondent  themes, 
moving  in  many  directions  and  with 
varying  motions,  but  always  under  a 
guiding  sense  of  serenity  and  trust. 

—  There  is  a  small  watering- 

ANewEng-  & 

land  Barny     place   on   the  .New  England 

O'Reirdon.  ,.   , 

coast  which  owns  a  counter- 
part of  Lover's  amusing  Barny  O'Reir- 
don. He  is  a  taciturn,  not  to  say  stolid 
villager,  who  finds  an  occupation  in  tak- 
ing the  summer  boarders  out  in  his  sail- 
boat. For  want  of  more  instructive  con- 
versation, these  passengers  have  fallen 
into  the  way  of  chaffing  Job  for  never 
having  carried  his  craft  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  visiting  the  famous 
cities  of  Europe.  He  had  never  been 
farther  from  home  than  Boston,  but 
these  light-minded  men  tried  to  per- 
suade him  that  Boston  could  not  hold  a 
candle  to  London  and  Paris.  Job  re- 
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ceived  all  the  gibes  thrust  at  him  in 
apparent  unconcern,  but  in  reality  was 
determined  to  take  his  own  time  for 
sharpening  weapons  of  his  own.  So, 
last  March,  having  merely  intimated  to 
his  friends  and  neighbors  that  he  was 
going  off  for  a  little  while,  and  might 
join  one  of  those  excursion  parties  which 
"go  West,"  Job  went  to  Boston  and 
shipped  for  Liverpool. 

In  eight  weeks  he  was  home  again, 
but  as  silent  as  ever.  It  was  rumored 
that  he  had  been  abroad,  but  Job  al- 
lowed any  and  all  rumors  to  fly  about, 
with  no  favoring  breeze  of  his  own. 
Little  by  little,  however,  as  the  summer 
boarders  returned,  the  mystery  of  Job's 
wanderings  was  revealed.  No  one,  I 
believe,  has  the  whole  story  of  his  trip, 
and  Job  appears  to  have  kept  no  log, 
but  certain  facts  have  come  to  light  in 
this  modern  Odyssey. 

For  one  thing,  Job  went  to  London. 
Whatever  else  he  had  in  the  way  of 
luggage,  he  had  no  guide-book,  never 
having  heard  of  such  an  assistant.  He 
had  only  a  dim  remembrance  of  what 
the  summer  boarders  had  told  him ;  he 
had  his  village  ears  and  eyes,  his  tongue 
being  of  little  service,  and  he  had  an 
invaluable  pocket-compass,  by  which  he 
laid  his  course  through  the  streets  of 
London  and  Paris. 

"Where  did  you  stay  in  London, 
Job  ?  "  some  one  asked  him. 

"  At  Morley's." 

"What,  at  Morley's  Hotel,  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  ?  "  much  doubting  Job's 
selection  of  this  hostelry. 

"  I  don't  know  where  Trafalgar 
Square  is.  Morley's  was  just  east  of 
the  tall  pillar." 

"And  how  did  you  fare  at  Mor- 
ley's ?  "  a  little  curious  to  know  another 
fellow-sufferer's  experience. 

"  I  did  n't  get  my  victuals  there,"  said 
Job.  "  I  was  afraid  Mr.  Morley  would 
feel  slighted."  His  querist  was  a  little 
puzzled,  but  by  a  series  of  questions  eli- 
cited the  explanation  that  Job,  not  know- 


ing how  far  he  might  have  strayed  away 
from  Mr.  Morley's  when  the  dinner-bell 
rang,  and  having  no  mind  to  be  late  at 
his  meals  and  so  put  Mr.  Morley  to 
much  annoyance,  nor  to  be  absent  alto- 
gether without  warning  and  so  give  Mr. 
Morley  good  reason  to  think  him  rude, 
thought  it  the  part  of  kindness  to  make 
some  definite  arrangement  in  advance. 
He  explained  the  situation  to  the  clerk 
in  charge,  who  was  "  real  kind." 

Job's  travels  took  him  to  Paris,  where, 
he  said,  they  were  getting  ready  for  a 
big  show.  As  he  spoke  no  French,  his 
investigations  were  somewhat  curtailed, 
if  indeed  he  had  it  in  mind  to  make  any 
investigations  ;  for  the  most  ingenious 
cross-examination  failed  to  elicit  any 
special  curiosity  on  his  part.  Did  he 
see  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  ?  He 
did  not  know  them  by  that  name,  but 
upon  having  the  buildings  of  the  Louvre 
described  to  him,  he  allowed  he  had  seen 
that  place,  but  thought  it  a  hospital. 
But  what  did  he  see  ?  Well,  he  saw  the 
shops,  and  he  went  into  some  of  them. 
There  were  well-educated,  handsomely 
dressed  young  women  to  wait  on  him  ; 
just  such,  Job  said,  with  some  show  of 
enthusiasm,  as  you  would  find  at  Jordan 
&  Marsh's  or  Houghton  &  Button's. 
It  turns  out  that  Job  in  his  pea-jacket, 
with  his  compass  for  a  guide  and  his 
close-mouthed  manner,  was  taken  for  an 
eccentric  Englishman,  so  that  our  coun- 
trymen were  not  credited  with  this 
unique  specimen.  One  falls  to  wonder- 
ing, when  one  thinks  of  Job,  whether 
his  mental  make  -  up  differed  essentially 
from  that  of  the  North  American  In- 
dian who,  when  exposed  to  all  the  glo- 
ries of  governmental  civilization  away 
from  his  reservation,  receives  impres- 
sions with  a  stolid,  immovable  counte- 
nance. Is  there  actually  no  rebound 
from  the  mind  in  his  case  ? 
Unwritten  —  How  of  ten  it  happens  that 

Fiction.  or   the     firgt 


time  of  something  which  appears  to  us 
very  strange  and  unusual  we  find  out, 
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almost  immediately  after,  that  all  the 
world  has  known  it  except  ourselves! 
Some  occurrence  is  new  in  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  we  are  naturally  led  to 
speak  of  it  to  our  friends,  only  to  learn 
that  to  them  it  is  no  unfamiliar  one. 
Some  member  of  our  family  is  taken 
down  with  an  illness  the  very  name  of 
which  we  have  never  before  heard,  and 
no  sooner  is  the  fact  mentioned  than  peo- 
ple start  up  right  and  left  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease in  every  symptom  and  stage  of  pro- 
gress, and  the  only  wonder  is  that  we 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  malady 
so  long.  Some  one  commends  to  you  a 
quiet  spot  which  heretofore  has  existed 
for  you  simply  as  a  spot  upon  the  map, 
and  the  next  day  you  hear  of  it  from 
some  one  else,  and  the  following  day 
from  a  third.  Instances  of  these  coin- 
cidental testimonies  to  hitherto  unknown 
fact  are  as  numerous  in  every  one's  ex- 
perience, I  suppose,  as  in  my  own.  It 
seems  to  prove  the  world  smaller  and 
human  life  everywhere  more  uniform 
than  we  sometimes  fancy. 

I  have  had  an  interesting  addition  to 
this  experience  lately.  The  story  of  a 
moving  episode  in  a  woman's  life  was 
told  me  by  one  who  had  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  heroine,  and  learned 
the  tale  in  all  its  minutiae  from  her  own 
lips  and  those  of  the  friends  with  whom 
she  was  then  living.  He  related  the  ro- 
mantic history  at  great  length  as  it  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  a  very  little 
more  art  in  the  telling  would  have  left 
me  as  unprepared  for  the  denotiment  as 
it  proved  the  other  listeners  were.  He 
ended  his  recital  by  quoting  the  words 
in  which  the  young  heroine  at  last 
avowed  to  her  friend  and  confidante  that 
the  romance  was  from  beginning  to  end 
a  fabrication,  the  invention  of  her  own 
imagination  for  her  amusement,  to  serve 
instead  of  the  real  drama  of  which  her 
life  had  been  empty.  No  doubt,  too, 
she  enjoyed  the  power  she  found  herself 
possessed  of  to  mystify  her  intimate 


companions.  Nor  did  her  success  throw 
discredit  upon  their  intelligence ;  for, 
easy  as  it  would  have  been  to  detect  her 
in  a  fraud  if  they  had  at  any  moment 
felt  reason  for  suspecting  her  of  one,  her 
cleverness  lay  in  avoiding  that  danger, 
and  never  rousing  the  least  shadow  of  a 
doubt  about  her  statements.  The  impo- 
sition was  carried  on,  I  think,  for  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  all  the  incidents  of 
the  romance  were  elaborated  with  the 
most  careful  regard  to  probability.  Hav- 
ing carried  it  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  go,  she  then  voluntarily  undeceived 
her  friends  and  vanished  from  their  in- 
dignant presence  ;  leaving  no  other  clue 
to  her  motives  than  that  she  assigned, 
and  no  excuse  for  the  deception  in  her 
friends'  conviction  of  her  insanity. 

This  curious  case  of  moral  pathology  I 
related,  a  few  weeks  after  I  heard  of  it, 
to  a  friend,  who  instantly  capped  it  with 
one  precisely  similar  in  kind,  differing 
only  in  the  incidents  manufactured,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  confession  of  the  im- 
position practiced  was  in  this  instance 
forced  upon  the  romancist.  My  friend 
vouched  for  her  case  as  having  occurred 
among  some  of  her  own  family  connec- 
tions, and  moreover  averred  her  be- 
lief that  such  kinds  of  fraud  were  not  so 
rare  as  we  might  hope  and  incline  to 
think  them  to  be.  She  spoke  of  her  di- 
rect personal  knowledge  of  a  man  whom 
the  diseased  desire  of  notoriety  had  car- 
ried to  incredible  lengths  in  the  way  of 
lying.  We  agreed  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the^sun ;  for  if  anything  seem 
new  to  one,  he  has  only  to  compare  notes 
with  others  to  discover  the  illusion. 

Are  not  these  extreme  examples,  in 
one  line  of  development,  of  the  all-too- 
common  malady  of  egotism  ?  Egotism 
in  an  advanced  stage  is  the  total  wreck 
of  man  or  woman.  Noting  certain  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  witness  they 
bear  to  the  fact  of  a  moral  order  in  the 
world.  Love,  in  the  Christian  scheme, 
is  the  life-giving  principle,  the  great 
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spiritual  force  of  the  universe,  and  love 
is  the  opposite  of  egotism  ;  it  clears  the 
sight  and  directs  the  vision  outward  to 
grasp  the  whole  of  things  in  their  real- 
ity and  true  relations,  while  egotism 
shuts  the  individual  up  into  his  single 
self,  directing  his  narrowing  vision  in- 
ward, till  he  becomes  the  centre  of  his 
universe,  which  is  no  longer  the  real 
one,  but  the  distorted  creation  of  his 


own  fancy.  He  sees  nothing  as  it  is, 
but  all  things  in  their  relation  to  his  piv- 
otal individuality  ;  in  short,  he  loses  his 
hold  of  the  reason  which  is  in  the  uni- 
verse, forfeits  his  distinctively  human 
privilege,  and  wanders  blindly,  lost  to 
light  and  life.  This,  as  I  say,  is  not 
only  a  moral  theory,  a  religious  belief, 
but  also  a  fact  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


History  and  Biography.  In  the  review  of 
Abbott's  Greece  published  in  the  September 
Atlantic  only  the  name  of  the  English  publish- 
er was  given.  It  is  issued  in  America  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  —  Colonial  Times  on  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  by  William  Root  Bliss.  (Hough- 
ton.)  The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of 
this  little  book  gives  us  another  opportunity 
to  commend  the  painstaking  and  affectionate 
labor  which  has  taken  material  somewhat 
scorned  by  the  historian,  or  used  only  with  un- 
palatable dryness,  and  has  constructed  a  most 
readable  account  of  a  corner  of  New  England. 
The  new  chapters  on  The  Squire  and  Impress- 
ments for  the  King  are  distinct  additions,  and 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  If  we 
had  more  local  historians  like  Mr.  Bliss,  town 
histories  would  not  be  limited  for  their  public 
to  bald-headed  men.  —  Jane  Austen,  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Maiden.  (Roberts.)  In  the  series  of 
Famous  Women,  Mrs.  Maiden  would  have  been 
hard  put  to  it  for  materials  if  she  had  not 
availed  herself  of  the  novels.  By  liberal  ex- 
tracts she  pieces  Out  her  work,  which  is  a 
convenient  and  quietly  written  narrative,  hard- 
ly adding  to  what  was  already*accessible,  but 
worth  doing  if  it  serves  to  bring  new  readers  to 
Miss  Austen's  novels.  Her  treatment  of  Miss 
Austen's  genius  is  sympathetic  rather  than  no- 
ticeably discriminating.  —  Jonathan  Edwards, 
by  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen.  (Houghton.)  The 
first  in  a  new  series  of  American  Religious 
Leaders.  New  methods  of  inquiry  constantly 
call  for  old  subjects,  and  a  scientific  spirit  in 
theological  criticism,  such  as  Dr.  Allen  era- 
ployed  in  his  work  on  The  Continuity  of  Chris- 
tian Thought,  naturally  turns  to  a  great  theme 
like  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  result  is  seen  in 
a  singular  refreshing  of  what  to  most  appears 
an  outwocii  theme.  Ancient  New  England 


Thought  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Discoveries 
this  book  might  have  been  called,  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  charm  of  Dr.  Allen's  court- 
eous manner  will  win  many  readers  who  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  attack  the  sub- 
ject of  Jonathan  Edwards  through  the  custom- 
ary books. 

Education  and  Text-Books.  A  Higher  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  for  Schools  and 
Academies,  by  Henry  E.  Chambers.  (F.  F. 
Hansell  &  Bro.,  New  Orleans.)  Aside  from  its 
interest  as  a  text-book  avowedly  for  Southern 
schools,  this  book  is  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  temper  in  which  a  Southerner  of  the  present 
generation  treats  the  great  subjects  of  slavery 
and  secession,  when  he  is  instructing  the  young. 
He  maintains  that  slavery  as  an  economic 
method  was  sound  and  productive  of  commer- 
cial success,  but  he  is  glad  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  he  tries  to  persuade  his  students  that 
the  immigration  into  the  Northern  States 
changed  the  character  of  those  States  and  sub- 
stituted a  loyalty  to  the  Union  for  a  loyalty  to 
the  State,  but  he  does  not  explain  why  there 
was  no  immigration  to  the  South.  He  makes 
the  lesson  of  the  blockade  to  be  the  need  in 
any  country  of  diversified  industries,  and  in 
general  he  treats  disunion  as  a  temporary  con- 
flict of  the  two  sections,  followed  by  a  union 
which  he  is  eager  to  see  stronger.  Although 
the  student  may  think  this  book  a  superficial 
one,  he  will  at  least  recognize  the  fact  that 
moderation  of  language  has  taken  the  place 
of  bitterness  and  of  sectional  glorification.  — 
Kl<-nc,  an  old  English  poem,  edited,  with  intro- 
duction, Latin  original,  notes,  and  complete 
glossary,  by  Charles  W.  Kent.  (Ginn.)  A 
well-equipped,  carefully  prepared  text-book, 
forming  volume  iii.  of  a  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. — School  Hygiene,  or  the  Laws  of 
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Health  in  Relation  to  School  Life,  by  Arthur 
Newshohne.  (Heath.)  A  sensible  book  by 
an  Englishman  who  avails  himself  largely  of 
the  observations  of  American  medical  men, 
and  appears  to  write  his  book  with  special  ref- 
erence to  American  needs.  As  the  laws  of 
health  in  a  monarchy  and  in  a  republic  are 
identical,  it  ought  not  to  be  laid  up  against 
Mr.  Newsholme  that  he  is  an  Englishman.  — 
The  Essentials  of  Method,  by  Charles  De 
Garmo.  (Heath.)  The  author  explains  in  his 
preface  that  he  concerns  himself  solely  with  the 
inquiry  ' '  how  we  learn,  and  consequently  how 
we  must  teach. "  Much  that  is  simple  enough 
in  its  application  and  common  use  is  here 
resolved  into  philosophical  principles.  —  The 
Child  and  Child-Nature,  by  the  Baroness  Ma- 
renholtz-Biilow.  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.) 
The  author  is  well  known  as  an  evangelist  of 
the  Frb'bel  gospel,  and  in  these  essays  devotes 
herself  to  an  elucidation  of  Frobel's  principles. 
One  difficulty  which  we  find  with  these  pro- 
found analyses  of  child-nature  is  their  solem- 
nity. A  world  conducted  on  Frobel's  princi- 
ples might  be  very  correct,  but  its  play  would 
be  a  matter  of  conscience.  To  think  that  the 
play  of  bo-peep  is  perilous  as  teaching  conceal- 
ment !  —  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  par  Alex- 
andre  Dumas,  edited  and  annotated  for  use 
in  colleges  and  schools  by  F.  C.  Sumichrast. 
(Ginn.)  Mr.  Sumichrast  has  boiled  down  this 
famous  book  into  the  space  required  for  a 
text-book.  What  a  good  time  young  people 
have  now  with  their  text-books  in  French ! 
Their  fathers  read  Te'le'maque.  —  Seven  Thou- 
sand Words  often  Mispronounced,  a  complete 
hand-book  of  difficulties  in  English  pronun- 
ciation, including  an  unusually  large  number 
of  proper  names  and  words  and  phrases  from 
foreign  languages,  by  William  Henry  P.  Phyf  e. 
(Putnams.)  A  convenient  and  useful  little 
book,  which  ought  to  settle  a  good  many  fam- 
ily quarrels.  A  copy  should  be  laid  on  the 
breakfast  table,  by  the  plate  of  every  paterfa- 
milias. 

Fiction.  The  Pace  that  Kills,  by  Edgar 
Saltus.  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.)  There  is  a 
suicidal  proclivity  about  Mr.  Saltus's  heroes 
which  gives  us  a  cheerful  courage  to  believe 
that  his  books  will  catch  the  same  spirit  and 
make  way  with  their  own  lives,  independently 
of  any  critical  stab  they  may  receive.  In  this 
book  Mr.  Saltus's  English  is  not  as  coruscating 
as  usual,  but  his  characters  smell  just  as  badly 
as  ever.  —  Trean,  or  the  Mormon's  Daughter, 
by  Alva  Milton  Kerr.  (Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.) 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  author's  sentiments, 
when,  on  the  third  page  of  his  book,  we  read 
that  the  Mormon  men  ' '  had  drained  the  numb- 
ing upas -cup  of  polygamy."  The  story  is 


supposed  to  give  an  inside  view  of  Mormon- 
ism,  and  describes  some  curious  rites  which  we 
happen  not  to  have  seen  mentioned  elsewhere. 
The  author  is  in  earnest,  but  his  anti-mormon 
principles  are  sounder  than  his  views  as  to  the 
novelist's  art. —  Chata  and  Chinita,  by  Louise 
Palmer  Heaven.  (Roberts.)  A  Mexican  tale 
of  love  and  jealousy  and  revenge,  very  involved, 
but  containing  incidentally  a  good  many  minute 
pictures  of  Mexican  life  and  character.  The 
author  has,  we  think,  sacrificed  the  dramatic 
element  in  her  novel  to  this  insatiable  appetite 
for  detail.  —  A  Nameless  Wrestler,  by  Jose- 
phine W.  Bates.  (Lippincott.)  A  story  of 
Oregon  life.  The  materials  are  not  especially 
new,  and  the  book  is  perilously  near  mere  sen- 
sationalism, but  there  are  touches  now  and 
then  which  indicate  a  possibility  of  better  work 
from  the  author.  —  Two  numbers  of  Harper's 
Franklin  Square  Library  are  The  Country, 
a  story  of  social  life,  and  Margaret  Maliphant, 
by  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.  —  The  Heritage  of  Ded- 
low  Marsh,  and  Other  Tales,  by  Bret  Harte. 
( Houghton. )  Mr.  Harte  has  shown  a  little  more 
reserve  than  usual  in  these  tales,  and  the  re- 
sult is  seen  in  more  compact  and  artistic  work. 
They  certainly  contain  the  best  work  he  has 
done  for  many  a  day. 

Essays.  Mr.  Hamerton  has  taken  the  pa- 
pers with  which  he  delighted  readers  of  The 
Atlantic  and  has  built  upon  them  his  book, 
French  and  English.  (Roberts.)  His  nicety 
of  touch  is  all  the  more  enjoyable  that  it  is 
not  expended  on  trivialities,  but  accompanies  a 
frank  and  generous  judgment  of  the  character- 
istics of  two  great  nations.  The  simplicity  of 
treatment  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  reader 
knows  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  courteous  and 
cultivated  gentleman,  not  at  the  mercy  of  a 
statistician  or  doctrinaire.  —  Six  Portraits,  by 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer.  (Houghton.) 
These  portraits  are  studies  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Luca  Delia  Robbia,  Correggio,  William 
Blake,  Corot,  George  Fuller,  and  Winslow 
Homer.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  writes  with  a  de- 
cision which  is  not  arrogant,  and  with  a  dis- 
crimination which  is  healthy  and  sober.  It  is 
pleasant  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  writer  who 
treats  of  artists  as  persons  of  like  passions  as 
ourselves,  and  not  as  members  of  a  privileged 
class.  —  Jacques  Bonhomme,  by  Max  O'Rell. 
(Cassell.)  The  title  of  this  book  covers  also 
three  shorter  papers,  A  Frenchman,  yet  not  a 
Frenchman,  John  Bull  on  the  Continent,  and 
From  my  Letter  Box.  The  cleverness  of  this 
little  book  is  not  due  to  its  tiresome  chase  of 
epigrams,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  at 
home  in  his  subjects,  and  has  a  knack  of  hit- 
ting off  characteristics  of  his  countrymen  and 
of  absentee  Englishmen. 
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THE  OLD  BUNCH  OF  GRAPES  TAVERN. 


"  A  TAVERN  chair,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son, "  is  the  throne  of  human  felicity." 
And  again,  "  There  is  no  private  house 
in  which  people  can  enjoy  themselves  so 
well  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there 
be  ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much 
elegance,  ever  so  much  desire  that  every- 
body should  be  easy,  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  cannot  be.  .  .  .  No,  sir,  there 
is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived 
by  man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is 
produced  as  a  good  tavern  or  inn  ;  "  and 
he  wound  up  his  eulogium  with  Shen- 
stone's  hackneyed  quatrain  :  — 

"  Whoe'er  has  travel'd  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

Although  no  tippler,  the  doctor  was 
both  a  gourmand  and  a  tavern-haunter. 
He  knew  the  points  of  a  well-kept  house, 
and  when  seated  with  his  cronies  at  sup- 
per at  the  Mitre  or  Turk's  Head,  splash- 
ing himself  with  gravy  from  his  lam- 
prey eels  or  kidney  stew,  preempting  the 
while,  with  greedy  eyes,  every  untried  vi- 
and within  reach,  he  touched  the  high- 
water  mark  of  physical  content. 

But  although  he  was  the  oracle  of  his 
own  day,  his  judgment  now  is  only  in- 
teresting as  history.  The  conditions  are 
all  changed,  the  very  subject-matter  has 
ceased  to  exist ;  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  thing  as  a  tavern.  Like  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  mad  king,  its  own  children 
have  despoiled  it.  The  private  club, 
the  restaurant,  the  bar-room,  its  legiti- 
mate offshoots,  have  contributed  to  rob 


the  tavern  of  its  old-time  prestige ;  and 
pitiable  indeed  would  be  the  case  of  the 
modern  Shenstone  who  found  his  warm- 
est welcome  at  one  of  our  latter-day 
hotels,  where  the  landlord  is  an  imper- 
sonal functionary,  where  the  guest  is 
received  with  an  air  of  mingled  toler- 
ance and  preoccupation  by  the  clerk,  and 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  dining- 
room  by  the  condescending  connivance 
of  the  head  waiter. 

Vainly  would  such  spurious  progeny 
don  the  mantle  and  claim  the  fealty 
yielded  to  the  old  tavern,  whose  kindlier 
hospitality,  though  lost  to  sense,  still 
through  memory  stirs  the  heart  and  kin- 
dles the  imagination.  Indeed,  if  places 
are  memorable  alone  for  their  human 
associations,  what  haunts  of  humankind 
can  rival  in  interest  certain  last-century 
hostelries,  reeking  as  they  were,  through 
every  beam  and  rafter,  with  old  tradition, 
old  gossip,  communings  of  men  great 
and  vulgar  over  schemes  high  or  petty ; 
haunted  with  echoes  of  ghostly  voices 
in  feastings  and  revelry,  in  sallies  of 
wit,  in  snatches  of  song,  in  bursts  of 
laughter,  in  curses  of  rage,  drunken 
threats,  or,  it  might  be,  wails  of  despair, 
—  in  fine,  with  expressions  of  every  im- 
pulse or  emotion  known  to  the  represen- 
tation of  what  the  great  French  master 
calls  this  human  comedy  ? 

It  is  to  recount  and  bring  back  to 
mind  certain  familiar  associations  of  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  our  old-time  tav- 
erns that  these  loose  notes  have  been 
strung  together,  —  notes  which,  from  a 
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"  plentiful  lack "  of  material  and  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  such  as  exists, 
will  be  inconsequent,  luminously  vague 
upon  points  of  highest  interest,  and  tedi- 
ously prolix  upon  matters  of  no  account. 
In  extenuation,  it  is  hut  just  to  add  that 
everything  here  set  down  either  was  or 
might  have  been,  and  for  the  rest  let 
sticklers  go  browse  in  the  archives  ! 

Yonder  in  the  Masonic  Temple  hang 
upon  either  side  a  door-lintel  in  the  up- 
per hall  two  single  bunches  of  gilded 
wooden  grapes,  the  remains  of  a  former 
cluster  of  four  bunches  which  for  near- 
ly a  century  swung  projected  from  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  most  noted  taverns 
of  the  provincial  period. 

The  Bunch  of  Grapes  was  a  favorite 
sign  ;  hardly  a  large  town  in  England 
but  had  an  inn  of  the  name,  while  in 
London  there  were  several.  Indeed, 
from  a  study  of  the  Licensed  Victualer's 
Directory  it  appears  that  next  in  frequen- 
cy to  the  Red  Lions,  the  Blue  Lions, 
and  the  White  Harts  come  the  Crowns 
and  the  Grapes. 

In  the  history  of  signs,  ignorance  and 
stupidity  have  wrought  some  ludicrous 
perversions  of  originally  intelligible  sym- 
bols. In  many  cases  this  is  due  in  part 
to  something  unusual  or  grotesque  in 
the  sign  itself.  In  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
there  was  no  such  opportunity  afforded  ; 
both  in  name  and  emblem  it  was  too 
simple  to  be  garbled ;  its  meaning  was 
clear,  its  appropriateness  striking,  while 
its  origin  was  lost  in  hoariest  antiquity. 
Older  than  the  streets  of  London,  older 
than  the  English  people,  yes,  long  before 
the  restless  barbaric  hordes  of  the  Con- 
tinent were  tempted  to  invade  the  foggy 
little  island  on  their  western  horizon,  the 
bunch  of  grapes,  hanging  in  sculptured 
marble  or  glowing  in  mural  paintings 
above  the  portals  of  Pompeian  wine- 
shops, served  as  a  symbol  of  the  good 
cheer  within. 

From  the  door  of  the  vintner,  by  a 
natural  transition,  the  familiar  emblem 
passed  to  that  of  the  licensed  victualer  ; 


and  so  when  Landlord  Francis  Holmes, 
away  back  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  set  up  his  hostelry  on  the 
corner  of  King  Street  and  Mackerel 
Lane,  he,  with  great  good  judgment, 
chose  for  its  sign  and  style  so  well- 
known  and  time-honored  a  cognizance 
as  the  Bunch  of  Grapes. 

At  the  outset  it  is  very  irksome  to 
have  to  acknowledge  that  both  the  origin 
of  the  building  and  the  eai-ly  ownership 
of  the  land  are  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity. Indeed,  flying  in  the  face  of 
all  authority,  it  must  be  affirmed  that 
the  site  of  the  original  tavern  was  not 
at  all  where,  in  historical  consistency,  it 
should  have  been.  Whereas  antiquari- 
ans and  local  historians  of  high  repute 
agree  in  placing  it  on  the  corner  of 
King  Street  and  the  westerly  side  of 
Mackerel  Lane,  certain  obstructive  and 
contumacious  old  instruments  in  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  persist  in  describing 
it  in  unmistakable  terms  as  upon  the 
eastern  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  support  of  the  authorities,  that 
there  are  later  deeds,  just  as  authentic, 
which  fix  the  spot  with  equal  certainty 
upon  the  western  side.  In  the  midst  of 
the  darkling  perplexity  naturally  pro- 
duced by  this  conflict  of  evidence  came, 
like  a  flash  of  inspiration,  the  suggestion 
of  an  eminent  conveyancer,  Mr.  James 
R.  Garret,  that  there  might  have  been 
two  houses,  or,  more  likely,  that  at  some 
time  in  its  long  and  checkered  career 
the  tavern  had  been  moved  across  the 
lane.  Before  this  magic  touchstone,  the 
difficulties,  insuperable  upon  any  other 
theory,  vanish  at  once.  Down  to  1752, 
the  title  of  the  original  or  eastern  house 
set  up  by  Francis  Holmes  is  straight 
and  clear  from  the  Book  of  Possessions 
to  Mistress  Rebecca  Amory  (born 
Holmes),  wife  of  Thomas,  the  founder 
of  the  Amory  family  in  America  ;  equal- 
ly straight  and  clear  was  the  title  of 
the  New  England  Bank  to  the  other  or 
western  corner,  back  through  old  Gov- 
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ernor  Bowdoin  and  the  Ervings  to  Wil- 
liam Foye,  sometime  treasurer  of  the 
province. 

But  to  tell  truth,  notwithstanding  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  timely  suggestion, 
its  adoption  was  at  first  attended  by  a 
shock  as  painful  as  that  which,  presum- 
ably, comes  to  the  anxious  father  await- 
ing the  birth  of  a-  son  and  heir  when 
told  he  is  blessed  with  twins.  Directly 
the  precious  associations  must  be  par- 
celed out,  and  the  interest  and  sympathy 
weakened  by  division. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  difficulty  becomes 
hydra-headed  :  a  third  and  even  a  fourth 
house  presently  spring  up  to  claim  a 
share  in  the  name  and  common  heritage 
of  historical  interest.  This  subdivision 
of  the  cherry  into  so  many  bites  proved 
very  disconcerting  until,  upon  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  that  the  authentic  as- 
sociations and  traditions  centred,  in  the 
main,  upon  one  spot,  and  that  the  subject 
was  still  capable  of  being  kept  in  hand 
and  treated  without  confusion. 

To  begin  with,  the  first  inn  of  which 
anything  is  known,  that  which  stood 
upon  the  eastern  corner,  although,  as 
has  been  said,  the  title  of  the  land  conies 
down  unclouded  from  William  Davis,  the 
original  owner  in  the  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, to  Francis  Holmes,  who  at  differ- 
ent times  acquired  the  ownership  of  the 
two  parcels  into  which  it  had  been  di- 
vided upon  the  partition  of  a  former 
estate,  the  origin  of  the  house  is  still  un- 
known. The  authorities  vaguely  assign 
it  to  the  year  1712,  from  the  fact  that 
no  earlier  mention  of  it  is  found.  In 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  this 
date  may  serve  as  well  as  another,  and 
a  faint  constructive  confirmation  of  it 
may  even  be  found  in  a  vote  of  a  town- 
meeting  in  1711,  to  the  effect  that  "  Mr. 
Francis  Holmes  be  allowed  eight  pounds 
in  consideration  of  a  house  of  his  in 
King  Street  being  pulled  down  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  ye  fire." 

Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  a 
former  house  kept  by  Holmes  in  the 


same  street,  which  it  would  be  no  vio- 
lent straining  of  probability  to  assume 
was  also  called  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  ; 
but  whatever  its  name,  its  existence 
and  character  as  a  public  house  are  es- 
tablished by  proof  positive,  soon  to  be 
quoted. 

Thus  turned  neck  and  heels  out-of- 
doors  by  the  fire,  Holmes  naturally  hired 
another  house  in  the  neighborhood,  one 
larger  and  better,  presumably,  than  his 
former  eight-pound  dwelling.  This  is 
the  house  of  1712,  which  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  may  be  called  the  original 
inn ;  and  here,  perhaps,  before  the  door, 
freshly  gilded  after  being  smoked  in  the 
fire,  was  put  forth  the  original  sign,  to 
gleam  in  the  sunshine  and  dangle  in  the 
breeze. 

Although  standing  thus  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  town,  a  dumb  witness  of  so 
much  that  was  memorable  in  our  his- 
tory, the  daily  haunt  of  so  many  men 
since  famed  in  our  records,  unhappily 
no  picture  or  description  of  the  old 
building  has  come  down  to  us.  None 
of  the  early  views  of  the  street  include 
either  this  first  house  or  its  successor 
across  the  lane.  The  two  or  three  rude 
prints  of  the  massacre  stop,  exasperat- 
ingly,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  later 
house,  while  giving  quite  satisfactory 
glimpses  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the 
Custom  House,  the  Town  House,  and 
the  Old  Brick,  its  notable  neighbors. 

Here  and  there  in  old  newspapers 
and  musty  records  occurs  a  chance  word 
or  passing  mention,  the  merest  scraps 
and  shreds  of  evidence,  as  to  the  sem- 
blance of  the  old  inn,  but  these,  one  and 
all,  refer  to  the  second  or  later  house, 
and  will  be  spoken  of  in  due  order; 
touching  this  earlier  building  of  1712 
not  a  word  of  description  exists. 

For  all  that,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  a  two-story-and-a-half  un- 
painted  frame  building  with  a  hip-roof, 
standing  gable-end  towards  King  Street, 
with  a  side  entrance  on  Mackerel  Lane, 
with  a  stable-yard  to  the  east,  and  with 
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offices  and  hog-pens  reaching  down  al- 
most to  the  water  behind. 

This  bold  structure  of  the  imagina- 
tion rests  upon  no  other  foundation  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
lot  and  of  the  general  style  of  building 
at  the  time.  The  Old  Corner  Book  Store, 
let  it  be  remembered,  was  built  in  this 
very  year  of  grace  1712,  and  may  serve 
us,  at  need,  as  a  model,  although  that  is 
of  brick. 

As  to  the  interior  we  are  even  more 
at  a  loss ;  nothing  here  is  left  us  but 
analogy.  Happily,  there  are  not  want- 
ing divers  hints  as  to  the  general  struc- 
ture and  appearance  of  other  inns  nearly 
contemporary. 

Before  the  use  of  numbers  came  into 
vogue,  it  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  com- 
mon practice  to  designate  the  differ- 
ent rooms  by  names,  either  fanciful  or 
descriptive  of  their  purpose.  Thus,  an 
inn  is  described  in  Dunton's  Letters,  — 
written  about  1684,  —  containing  cham- 
bers called  respectively  the  Cross  Keys, 
the  Green  Dragon,  the  Anchor,  the  Cas- 
tle, the  Sun  Low  Room,  the  Rose  Low 
Room. 

Again,  a  few  years  earlier,  in  the  in- 
ventory of  Landlord  Gunnison  of  the 
King's  Arms,  situated  in  Dock  Square, 
we  get  a  peep  not  only  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms,  but  at  their  furniture. 
The  hall  was  provided  with  "  three 
smale  roomes," —  probably  like  the  stalls 
of  our  modern  eating  -  houses,  —  fitted 
with  tables  and  benches,  besides  which 
there  was  a  longer  bench  and  a  larger 
table,  which  undoubtedly  served  at  need 
as  the  table  d'hote. 

Opening  out  of  this  main  hall  was  a 
tap-room,  described  as  "  the  bar,"  which 
was  scantily  furnished  with  three  shelves 
and  the  frame  of  a  low  stool. 

For  private  parties  coming  to  dine  or 
sup,  as  it  might  be  the  governor  and 
deputies,  or  the  ministers  after  the  Thurs- 
day Lecture,  they  must  necessarily  have 
had  recourse  to  the  upper  chambers, 
which  thus  answered  the  double  purpose 


of  sleeping  or  eating  rooms  as  occasion 
required.  Landlord  Gunnison  gives  the 
contents  of  his  chamber  called  the  Ex- 
change as  "  one  halfe  headed  Bedsted 
with  blew  pillars,  one  livery  Cupboard 
coloured  blue,  one  long  table,  benches, 
two  formes  "  (which  were  long  seats 
without  backs,  designed  to  hold  sev- 
eral persons),  "and. one  carved  chair." 
This  double  character  of  all  the  large 
rooms  is  made  clearer  by  the  furnishings 
of  the  two  parlors.  In  "  the  low  parlor  " 
are  enumerated  one  bedstead,  one  table, 
benches  and  forms,  etc.,  while  in  "  the 
upper  parlor "  there  was  also  a  bed- 
stead. 

Besides  these  lesser  rooms  there  was, 
however,  a  special  grand  banqueting- 
room  called  the  Court  Chamber,  where 
the  more  ceremonious  feasts  were  held. 
Here  the  bed  was  tucked  out  of  sight 
into  an  adjoining  closet,  and  the  room 
given  up  to  the  dining-table,  the  livery 
cupboard,  forms,  and  benches. 

Down  -  stairs,  besides  the  kitchen, 
which  had  no  distinctive  feature,  there 
was  the  larder,  fitted  up  something  like 
a  modern  pantry,  with  shelves  and  dress- 
ers about  the  walls,  and  a  square  serv- 
ing-table in  the  midst  furnished  with 
banisters. 

In  the  absence  of  better  evidence  these 
hints  may  serve  for  what  they  are  worth 
in  picturing  the  interior  of  the  first 
Bunch  of  Grapes.  The  second  house 
across  the  lane,  said  to  have  been,  ori- 
ginally, the  Foye  mansion,  was  doubt- 
less of  ampler  dimensions,  built  of  brick, 
and  —  this  we  know  of  certainty  and  is 
our  one  crumb  of  comfort  —  adorned 
with  a  balcony  in  front.  So  much  and 
so  little,  then,  for  the  mere  buildings  ! 

Francis  Holmes,  already  named  as 
the  first  landlord,  seems  to  have  been  a 
steady-going,  thrifty  publican ;  for  he 
stuck  sturdily  by  his  sign  and  calling 
for  twenty  years  and  more,  and  died,  at 
last,  owner  of  the  estate  which  he  began 
by  hiring.  As  significant  of  his  merit 
in  other  respects  it  may  be  added  that 
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he  was  at  different  times  chosen  as  hog- 
reeve  and  scavenger  of  the  town.  Touch- 
ing his  professional  standing,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  early  in  his  career  some 
objection  was  raised  at  town-meeting  to 
the  renewal  of  his  license,  on  the  ground 
that  he  "  did  not  keep  good  rule  and  or- 
der in  his  inn."  The  objection,  however, 
did  not  avail;  the  license  was  granted, 
nor  was  there  ever  again  a  similar  com- 
plaint. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that 
Holmes  kept  a  house  both  of  good  order 
and  abundant  cheer ;  else,  be  sure,  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Sewall  had  not  so  much 
affected  it.  Nothing  would  have  tempted 
that  stanch  old  Puritan  to  frequent  an 
inn  of  ill  or  indifferent  repute ;  for  no- 
body more  cordially  hated  every  form 
of  disorder,  as  nobody  more  keenly  rel- 
ished a  well-cooked  dinner.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  clear  Holmes  must  have  rea- 
sonably satisfied  the  judicial  palate,  as 
we  find  the  severe  magistrate  his  fre- 
quent guest. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  they  were  old 
acquaintance,  the  judge  and  the  worthy 
publican.  A  half -score  years  before 
1712  —  assigned  as  the  birth-year  of  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  —  there  appear  in  the 
Diary  items  like  these,  which  can  only 
refer  to  the  former  house  pulled  down 
to  stop  the  fire  :  — 

"  Deputies  treat  the  governor  at 
Homes's.  .  .  . 

"  I  invited  the  governor  to  dine  at 
Homes'.  .  .  . 

u  Dine  at  Holm's ;  I  supposed  the 
Council  had  treated  the  Gov",  but  the 
Gov'r  would  pay.  .  .  . 

"  Friday  I  treat  the  Gov'r  at  Homes  ; 
had  two  dishes  of  Green  pease.  Sir 
Charles  Hobby,  Mr.  Commissary,  Mr. 
Leverett,  Lt.  Col :  Ballantine,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  Major  Pigeon,  Capt  of  the  Ma- 
troses.  Eleven  in  all,  paid  36s." 

Following  Holmes  came  a  long  list  of 
landlords,  of  whom  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  but  who  seem  in  the  main  to 
have  kept  up  the  credit  of  the  house  to 


the  high  standard  established  by  Holmes. 
There  was  William  Coffin,  whose  name 
often  appears  in  the  town  records,  and 
whose  widow,  Rebecca,  succeeded  him 
as  an  inn  -  keeper ;  Edward  Lutwych, 
whose  tenancy  could  only  have  lasted  a 
few  months ;  Joshua  Barker ;  William 
Weatherhead,  under  whose  able  manage- 
ment the  house  seems  to  have  taken 
precedence,  in  certain  ways,  of  all  the 
taverns  of  the  day ;  James  Gooch,  who 
ruled  the  roast  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire  of  1760 ;  Colonel  Joseph  Ingersol,  ten 
years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre ; 
Captain  John  Marston,  who  was  in  pos- 
session during  the  early  and  stormy  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  by  his  outspoken 
sympathy  and  ardent  patriotism  made 
his  house  as  much  a  rallying-place  for 
the  patriots  as  its  rival,  the  British  Cof- 
fee House  across  the  way,  was  for  the 
Tories.  Following  the  fiery  captain 
came  one  William  Foster,  whose  reign 
was  short  and  uneventful ;  Dudley  Cole- 
man,  who  was  twice  landlord,  coming 
back  after  an  interval  of  seven  years  to 
the  old  house  in  the  days  of  its  decay ; 
James  Vila,  afterwards  the  popular  land- 
lord of  Concert  Hall ;  Thomas  Lobdell, 
of  neutral  and  somewhat  apocryphal 
memory  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Jacob  Kendall, 
who  left  in  1805,  and  whose  advertise- 
ment in  The  Repertory,  informing  the 
public  that  he  "  has  removed  from  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern  to  that  airy 
and  capacious  house  No.  26  Battery- 
march  Street  formerly  owned  by  Robert 
Hallewell  esq,"  leaves  upon  the  mind 
an  indefinable  impression  that  the  house 
was  growing  seedy  and  out  of  repair. 
The  fact,  too,  that  the  later  landlords 
came  and  went  in  quick  succession  is 
significant.  Plainly  the  day  of  the  old 
tavern  was  over ;  it  could  no  longer 
hold  its  own  with  the  larger  and  better 
appointed  public  -  houses  which  were 
springing  up  on  every  hand.  And  time 
it  was,  too  :  it  had  well  served  its  turn 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century.  Three 
generations,  meanwhile,  had  come  and 
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gone.  A  new  epoch  had  dawned  upon 
the  world,  a  new  nation  had  been  born, 
a  brilliant  new  flag  waved  over  the  cupola 
of  the  old  Town  House,  and  a  new  and 
stimulating  atmosphere  pervaded  the 
street  and  town. 

As  in  the  beginning,  so  to  the  last, 
the  spot  upon  which  the  house  stood 
was  close  to  the  very  heart  of  traffic 
and  affairs.  It  was  no  place  for  a 
tumble-down  old  inn.  Commerce,  with 
envious  eye,  had  already  marked  it  for 
her  own.  As  a  makeshift,  the  building 
was  fashioned  over  into  shops  and  of- 
fices, and  thus  for  a  few  years  lingered 
on  in  a  transitional  state,  like  a  with- 
ered old  dame  tricked  out  in  grotesque 
finery.  There  is  preserved,  with  the  pre- 
liminary correspondence,  an  interesting 
old  lease  of  the  building  from  James 
Bowdoin,  son  of  the  governor,  to  Na- 
thaniel S.  Russell,  dated  March,  1810, 
in  which  the  lessee  stipulates  for  the  lib- 
erty to  alter  over  the  house  by  throw- 
ing the  whole  front  on  State  Street  into 
one  room,  taking  down  the  balcony  and 
opening  one  or  two  new  doors  on  Kilby 
Street.  Mention  is  made  in  the  lease 
of  one  Stephen  Holden  as  a  present 
occupant.  Holden  is  described  in  the 
directory  as  a  boarding-house  keeper,  so 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  was  still  de- 
voted to  its  original  purpose. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Rus- 
sell lease,  the  absentee  landlord,  James 
T.  Bowdoin,  nephew  of  the  above-named 
lessor,  sold  it  to  the  New  England  Bank 
for  the  good  round  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Again,  however,  there  was  a  respite. 
The  Bank  was  not  quite  ready  to  build. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  April  26, 
1816,  it  was  voted  to  lease  the  building 
to  one  Mr.  Lemuel  Pope,  a  ship-broker. 
Thus  for  three  years  moVe  the  moribund 
old  veteran  lagged  superfluous  on  the 
stage.  At  last,  in  1819,  the  lease  ex- 
pired, the  signal  was  given,  the  old 
house  was  torn  down,  and  in  its  stead 


was  put  up  the  fine  granite  structure  of 
the  Bank,  which  now,  in  turn,  having 
served  its  day  and  generation,  has  gone 
the  way  of  all  earthly  habitations. 

But  it  is  with  the  human  Hie  and 
associations  connected  with  the  old  tav- 
ern that  we  are  most  concerned.  For 
these,  —  no  matter  what  form  of  struc- 
ture covers  it,  what  tons  of  brick  and 
mortar  weigh  it  down,  —  for  these  the 
place  is  hallowed  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  hold  dear  the  honor  and  glory  of 
Boston  town. 

Fittingly,  therefore,  for  such  purpose 
we  may  treat  the  story  as  one.  Whe- 
ther one  house  or  two  or  more  are  con- 
cerned, whether  bounded  now  a  few  feet 
farther  to  the  east,  now  a  little  farther 
to  the  west,  it  is  essentially  the  same 
spot,  with  a  continuous  history,  a  contin- 
uous interest,  and  associations  not  to  be 
divided. 

The  solemn  feasts  of  Sewall  and  his 
contemporaries  have  been  hinted  at. 
The  dullest  fancy  with  existing  mate- 
rial might  furnish  forth  the  picture  :  at 
one  end  of  the  board  the  imposing  fig- 
ure of  the  diarist  himself,  with  his  flow- 
ing white  locks  surmounted  by  a  black 
skull-cap,  with  his  severe  eyes  and  air 
of  authority,  confronted  at  the  other  by 
the  dark  and  insidious  visage  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Dudley,  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  members  of  the  coun- 
cil ranged  decorously  on  the  backless 
"formes."  As  for  the  Court  Chamber, 
where  they  sat,  it  was,  of  course,  a  low- 
ceiled  room,  with  wainscoted  walls,  a 
sanded  floor,  and  a  blazing  wood  fire  on 
the  hearth,  which  baked  the  backs  of 
the  hither  row  of  guests,  and  left  those 
of  the  outermost  to  bristle  with  goose- 
flesh. 

As  easily,  did  time  and  space  permit, 
might  their  talk  be  reproduced.  Its 
topics  ranged  within  necessary  limits, 
—  the  latest  advices  from  the  English 
court,  meagre  enough  and  stale  at  that, 
the  incidents  of  the  last  town-meeting, 
the  coming  marriage,  current  courtship 
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or  latest  funeral,  the  misdoings  of  a 
church  brother,  and  discussion  of  the 
Thursday  Lecture.  Touching  this  last, 
instance  an  entry  in  the  Diary  :  — 

"1713,  January  7.  Son  J.  Sewall 
preaches  the  lecture,  which  is  the  first 
sermon  he  has  preached  in  the  old 
church.  Was  invited  and  dined  with 
the  court  at  Holmes's." 

Little  would  one  not  skilled  to  read 
between  the  lines  suspect  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  those  few  words  were 
written.  As  little  did  Landlord  Holmes 
suspect  the  zest  the  old  judge  brought 
to  his  dinner  that  happy  Thursday. 
"  Son  Joseph "  was  getting  on ;  only 
recently  he  had  been  squeezed  into  the 
Old  South  as  assistant,  despite  Parson 
Pemberton's  covert  opposition,  and  here 
he  was  preaching  the  Thursday  Lecture. 

Years  after  this  memorable  feast, 
some  time  in  1733,  a  well-to-do  tailor  in 
Boston,  having  received  due  authority 
from  some  high  official  in  England, 
called  a  meeting  of  a  few  chosen  spirits 
in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  —  not  unlikely 
in  this  very  room  and  around  this  very 
hearth-stone,  —  and  there  in  secret  con- 
clave laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  fraternities  known  to  our  social 
history.  The  man's  name  was  Henry 
Price,  and  the  order  which  he  founded 
was  the  first  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  in  America.  Price 
was  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and 
character.  His  deputation  and  power 
were  extended  over  all  America,  and  no 
less  a  person  than  Benjamin  Franklin 
applied  to  him  for  a  deputation  and 
charter  to  sanction  their  proceedings  in 
Philadelphia. 

From  this  feeble  beginning  sprang 
a  great  and  influential  order  which  has 
overspread  the  New  World,  as  it  had 
previously  overspread  the  Old,  including 
in  its  ranks  alike  the  prince  and  pea- 
sant, the  scholar,  thinker,  soldier,  mer- 
chant, and  humblest  artisan. 

The  earliest  meetings  of  the  Lodge 
were  divided  between  this  house  and  the 


Royal  Exchange,  the  rival  hostelry  situ- 
ated diagonally  across  the  street,  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Merchants' 
Bank ;  but  mine  host  of  the  Exchange 
soon  won  them  altogether  to  his  stan- 
dard, being  not  only  a  member  of  the 
order,  but  no  other  than  Luke  Vardy, 
that  far-famed  cook  from  London,  cele- 
brated in  certain  lines  of  Joseph  Green, 
the  wit  of  his  day,  so  often  quoted  and 
so  much  admired  that  it  would  now 
be  rank  heresy  to  dub  them  sorry  dog- 
gerel. 

The  fact  that,  in  1728,  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  was  chosen  as  the  lodging-place 
of  Governor  William  Burnet  shows  that 
it  had  already  attained  the  first  rank 
among  the  hostelries  of  the  town.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  his  Excellency 
was  the  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  a 
man  not  only  of  education  and  breed- 
ing, but  of  the  most  ingratiating  man- 
ners. He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  liked 
of  all  the  royal  governors,  and  never 
had  there  been  such  a  popular  demon- 
stration in  Boston  as  upon  his  arrival. 
Beating  drums,  clashing  cymbals,  and 
waving  banners  heralded  his  approach, 
and  a  long  line  of  dignitaries  swelled 
his  train.  The  Province  House  not  be- 
ing ready  for  his  occupancy,  he  was 
escorted  to  Landlord  Holmes's,  where, 
of  course,  he  was  bestowed  in  the  Court 
Chamber,  and  where  we  may  imagine  his 
short,  stout  figure,  clad  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
stepping  through  the  window  upon  the 
balcony,  and  bowing  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  shouting  crowds  below. 

But  nowhere  do  we  come  so  near 
getting  an  actual  glimpse  of  the  old  inn 
as  in  the  account  of  Captain  Francis 
Goelet.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the 
landlord's  name  in  his  diary,  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the 
house,  and  the  very  thorough  way  in 
which  he  tested  its  hospitality  in  his 
bacchanalian  visit  to  Boston  in  1750 
combine  to  bring  the  reader  so  in  touch 
with  time  and  place  that  he  can  almost 
feel  the  tingle  of  that  famous  punch 
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upon  his  palate,  and  the  savory  odors  of 
the  ancient  kitchen  in  his  nostrils. 

To  Goelet  we  are  indebted  not  only 
for  hints  of  tavern  life,  but  for  a  very 
fresh  and  graphic  picture  of  the  con- 
vivial habits  of  the  young  bucks  of  the 
day.  Under  date  of  October  3, 1750,  he 
writes  :  — 

"  Went  to  Mr.  Weatherhead's  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  in  King 
Street  just  below  the  Towne  House. 
Being  noted  the  best  Punch  House  in 
Boston  and  resorted  by  most  of  the 
Gentu  Merchants  and  Masters  Vessels 
and  where  I  spent  the  evening  with 
several  Gentn  my  acquaintance." 

Again,  on  the  5th  :  — 

"  After  breakfast  went  to  see  how 
they  went  on  with  the  ship  and  re- 
turned about  12  a  Clock  and  to  Change 
from  there  to  Weatherheads  with  sev- 
eral gentlemen  to  drink  Punch." 

And  so  on :  out  of  thirty  days  spent 
in  Boston  he  records  fifteen  visits  to 
Weatherhead's  ;  and  it  is  evident  enough 
that  it  was  only  imperative  engagements 
on  the  off  days  which  prevented  an  un- 
broken record.  Such  punch  must  have 
had  irresistible  attractions ;  it  is  a  last- 
ing pity  the  recipe  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Assuredly  it  must 
have  been  compounded  upon  some  cun- 
ning variation  of  the  time-honored  rule 
of 

"  One  of  sour,  two  of  sweet, 
Four  of  strong,  and  eight  of  weak." 

Captain  Goelet's  parties,  be  it  said, 
seldom  broke  up  before  the  "  wee  sma' 
hours ;  "  indeed,  he  ingenuously  con- 
fesses upon  several  occasions  that  they 
were  "  exceeding  merry  drinking  toasts, 
singing  and  roaring  until  Morning  when 
they  could  scarce  see  one  another."  As 
they  filed  out  of  the  tavern  door  and 
staggered  along  over  the  cobble-stones 
of  King  Street,  where  the  few  oil-lamps 
swinging  at  the  corners  were  beginning 
to  pale  in  the  cold  gray  light  creeping 
over  Noddle's  Island,  they  must  have 
presented  —  those  merry  blades  —  an 


excellent  illustration  of  the  curious  list 
of  synonyms  for  such  states  of  glorifica- 
tion collected  by  an  anonymous  English 
author  :  "  lushy,  bosky,  buffy,  boozy, 
cocky,  mops-and-brooms,  fuddled,  balmy, 
pickled,  screwed,  funny,  three-sheets-in- 
the-wind,  foggy,  hazy,  groggy,  slewed,  on 
the  randan,  on  the  reraw,  cut,  how-came- 
you-so,  sewed  up,  muddled,  caught  it, 
got  it,  nailed  it,  weary,  raddled,  dagge"d, 
jagge*d,  drunk  as  David's  sow,"  —  a  list 
somewhat  irrelevantly  quoted  here  to 
give  heart  to  those  desponding  critics 
who  carp  about  the  poverty  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

But  turn  w-e  now  our  shocked  eyes 
away  from  the  frisky  captain  and  his 
madcap  companions  upon  a  more  dis- 
creet and  sober  assembly,  which,  a  few 
years  later,  was  wont  to  meet  in  the 
old  inn,  and  without  doubt  in  the  very 
room  where  these  orgies  were  held. 

The  earliest  benevolent  association  in 
Boston,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Amer- 
ica, is  the  Scots  Charitable  Society, 
whose  name  still  appears  in  our  direc- 
tory, and  which,  after  more  than  a 
century  of  well-doing,  still  continues  its 
beneficent  work.  The  records  of  the 
society  show  that  its  meetings  were  reg- 
ularly held  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
during  1767  and  1768,  where  it  need 
do  no  violence  to  any  prejudice  to  fancy 
these  sober  and  worthy  philanthropists 
gathered  about  a  glowing  back-log  of  a 
winter  night,  cracking  a  quiet  joke,  in- 
dulging in  songs  and  memories  of  Auld 
Reekie,  and  quickening  their  charitable 
impulses  with  a  wee  bit  drap  o'  usque- 
baugh for  the  sake  o'  auld  lang  syne. 

A  tradition  of  even  greater  interest, 
if  it  rested  upon  any  sure  foundation,  is 
that  the  first  meeting  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  Trinity  Church  took  place  in  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes.  Unhappily,  neither 
the  records  of  the  parish  make  any 
mention  of  this,  nor  does  Mr.  Foote, 
in  his  interesting  account  of  the  birth 
of  that  famous  daughter  of  the  King's 
Chapel,  ever  refer  to  such  a  gathering. 
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Various  meetings,  indeed,  took  place  at 
Mr.  Weatherhead's,  but  not  until  long 
after  the  formation  of  the  society ;  and 
no  business  was  transacted  at  any  of. 
them  more  important  than  writing  a 
complimentary  letter  to  the  rector,  or 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  an  organ. 

As  the  century  rolled  on  towards  its 
last  quarter,  the  old  tavern  was  destined 
to  have  other  and  more  stirring  associa- 
tions. The  Boston  Massacre,  it  will  be 
remembered,  took  place  almost  before 
its  very  door,  considering  which  fact  it 
is  rather  odd  that  the  only  mention  of 
the  house  in  connection  with  that  tra- 
gedy is  found  in  the  testimony  of  three 
witnesses  at  the  trial,  who,  being,  as 
they  said,  "  in  the  front  chamber  of 
the  house  occupied  by  Colonel  Ingersol, 
heard  guns  fired,  and  went  into  the 
balcony  and  saw  flashes  of  guns  fired 
from  the  Custom  House." 

Doubtless,  too,  our  hostelry  is  one  of 
the  "  two  taverns  near  the  Town  House  " 
referred  to  by  Governor  Bernard  in  the 
sensational  account  of  the  rejoicings  over 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  sent  by  him 
to  the  British  ministers. 

But  if  all  other  claims  to  distinction 
were  wanting,  Washington's  stay  in  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  upon  his  coming  to 
town  after  the  evacuation  by  the  British, 
should  invest  it  with  a  lasting  interest. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  spent  more  than 
one  night  or  ate  more  than  two  or  three 
meals  under  its  roof ;  but  the  hours  thus 
passed  were  memorable,  not  so  much  to 
the  general  as  to  the  towns-folk,  —  sad, 
joyful,  jubilant,  tragic  hours.  To  realize 
that  crisis  it  needs  but  to  think  of  the 
delight,  the  anxiety,  the  trembling  appre- 
hension, with  which  the  refugee  patriots 
came  trooping  back  to  their  homes,  so 
long  given  over  to  the  marauders ;  it 
needs  but  to  think  of  the  state  of  the 
town.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  was 
over  it  all :  the  Old  North  split  up  for 
firewood,  the  Old  South  made  a  riding- 
school,  Faneuil  Hall  a  theatre,  and  the 
Common  given  over  to  desolation.  It 


was  not  a  grateful  spectacle  for  home- 
sick eyes.  But  the  trouble  was  not  over. 
One  enemy  had  gone,  but  another  re- 
mained ;  another  more  deadly  if  not  so 
hated ;  another  which,  in  comparison  with 
those  retreating  red-coats,  might  almost 
be  considered  a  comfortable,  companion- 
able fireside  enemy,  —  the  small-pox  was 
raging  in  the  town. 

Despite  all  their  losses  and  trials,  the 
relieved  and  grateful  towns-folk  gave 
those  earliest  hours  to  an  outburst  of 
thanksgiving  and  jubilation.  Their  first 
duty  was  to  God,  the  next  to  his  Excel- 
lency. 

Oddly  enough,  as  it  seems,  a  Philadel- 
phia newspaper  has  the  best  account  of 
the  doings  of  the  Bostonians  on  that 
memorable  bright  day  in  March,  1776. 

"  This  day,"  says  the  writer,  who  was 
evidently  an  eye-witness,  "  the  Thursday 
Lecture,  which  was  established  and  has 
been  observed  from  the  first  settlement 
of  Boston  without  interruption  until 
these  few  months  past,  was  opened  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot.  His  Excellency  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  the  other  general 
officers  and  their  suites,  having  been 
previously  invited,  met  in  the  council 
chambers,  from  whence,  preceded  by 
the  sheriff  with  his  wand,  attended  by 
the  members  of  the  Council  who  have 
had  the  small-pox,  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Selectmen, 
the  Clergy,  and  many  other  gentlemen, 
they  repaired  to  the  Old  Brick  meet- 
ing-house, where  an  excellent  and  well- 
adapted  discourse  was  delivered  from  the 
33d  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  20th  verse. 

"  After  divine  service  was  ended  his 
Excellency,  attended  and  accompanied 
as  before,  returned  to  the  council  cham- 
ber, from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  where  an  ele- 
gant dinner  was  provided  at  the  public 
expense,  after  which  many  proper  and 
pertinent  toasts  were  drank.  Joy  and 
gratitude  sat  in  every  countenance  and 
smiled  in  every  eye." 

That  very  same  year,  a  few  months 
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later,  the  town  rang  again  with  rejoi- 
cings. With  the  clamorous  accompani- 
ment of  ringing  bells,  roaring  cannon, 
and  shrill  huzzas,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  read  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Town  House  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  collation  was  served  in 
the  council  chamber,  at  which  were 
drunk  seven  loyal  toasts,  too  long  to 
be  here  repeated ;  and  the  day  wound 
up  with  a  bonfire  of  immortal  memory, 
kindled  in  King  Street  before  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes,  and  fed  with  fuel  composed 
of  "  every  King's  Arms  in  Boston  and 
every  sign  with  any  resemblance  of  it, 
whether  Lion  and  Unicorn,  Pestle  and 
Mortar  and  Crown,  Heart  and  Crown, 
together  with  every  sign  belonging  to  a 
Tory." 

Although  in  charge  of  a  firm  and 
loyal  hand,  the  years  of  the  Revolution 
proved  troublous  years  to  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes.  On  account  of  his  stanch 
support  of  the  rebel  cause,  Captain 
Marston  may  have  been  driven  out  or 
roughly  treated  during  the  British  occu- 
pation, or  he  may  have  found  himself 
in  uncomfortable  proximity  to  that  hor- 
nets'-nest  of  Tories  over  the  way  in  the 
British  Coffee  House.  For  whatever 
reason,  it  is  certain  that  at  some  time 
during  the  war  the  tavern  was  moved 
for  a  while  to  Congress  Street.  Two 
different  newspaper  notices  in  the  latter 
part  of  1777  refer  to  it  explicitly  as  on 
Congress  Street.  The  last  was  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Stark's  victory  at  Bennington. 
What  wonder  that  the  loyal  Bostonians 
huzzaed  themselves  hoarse  over  that 
news,  after  the  long-drawn  gloom  of  Ti- 
conderoga ;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
Stark  himself  arrived,  they  showed  by 
the  ardor  of  their  reception  a  significant 
contempt  for  the  stupid  snub  recently 
administered  by  Congress  to  the  Green 
Mountain  hero. 

"On  Friday  last,"  says  the  Conti- 
nental Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser, 
"  a  select  company  of  the  Sons  of  Free- 
dom made  a  very  elegant  entertainment 


at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  "  —  mark  the 
words !  —  "in  Congress  Street  for  the 
Honorable  Brigadier  General  Stark,  who 
was  then  in  town,  in  testimony  of  the 
great  and  important  services  rendered 
by  that  brave  and  intrepid  officer  to  the 
United  States  of  America ;  after  which 
a  number  of  patriotic  toasts  were  drank 
and  rockets,  etc.,  exhibited  from  the  bal- 
cony." 

"  We  kept  it  up  in  high  taste,"  says 
one  of  the  guests  in  an  account  quoted 
by  Mr.  Drake.  "  At  sundown  about  one 
hundred  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the 
town  with  all  the  strangers  then  in  Bos- 
ton met  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where 
good  liquors  and  a  side-table  were  pro- 
vided. In  the  street  were  two  brass 
field-pieces  with  a  detachment  of  Colonel 
Crafts'  regiment.  In  the  balcony  of  the 
Town  House  all  the  fifes  and  drums 
of  my  regiment  were  stationed.  The 
ball  opened  with  a  discharge  of  thirteen 
cannon,  and  at  every  toast  given  three 
rounds  were  fired  and  a  flight  of  rockets 
sent  up.  About  nine  o'clock  two  barrels 
of  grog  were  brought  into  the  street  for 
the  people  that  had  collected  there.  It 
was  all  conducted  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, and  by  ten  o'clock  every  man  was 
at  his  home." 

"  Two  barrels  of  grog  brought  into 
the  street  for  the  people  .  .  .  and  all 
conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety." 
—  Let  us  be  indulged  in  a  moment's  be- 
wildered repetition,  and  excused  for  the 
inevitable  reflection  that  not  only  has 
the  matter  of  public  jubilation  become  a 
lost  art,  but  we,  alack  !  a  different  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  long  line  of  Boston's  distin- 
guished visitors  none  was  ever  more 
welcome  than  Lafayette.  Next  to 
Washington  he  was  the  popular  idol ; 
his  youth,  his  high  rank,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  generosity  in  jeoparding  life  and 
limb  in  a  doubtful  cause  and  refusing 
all  emolument  for  his  service,  combined 
to  invest  him  with  a  romantic  interest 
now  almost  inconceivable.  In  person,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  the  marquis  was  not 
of  heroic  type  ;  his  small  head,  his  re- 
treating forehead,  and  staring  eyes,  all 
painfully  emphasized  by  the  glaring 
white  facings  of  his  uniform,  gave  an 
impression  of  pronounced  ugliness.  It 
was,  however,  a  fascinating  ugliness,  as 
effective  in  its  way  as  beauty.  More- 
over, it  was  straightway  forgotten  in  his 
presence  by  the  ease,  elegance,  and 
winning  affability  of  his  manners  ;  for 
the  rest,  his  foreign  air  and  broken  Eng- 
lish no  doubt  combined  to  lend  him  dis- 
tinction. 

Among  the  many  traditions  of  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  is  one  that  the  marquis 
was  lodged  here  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  visit  in  1780.  Not  only  do  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  fail  to  confirm  this 
statement,  however,  but  a  quite  different 
impression  is  gathered  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  provide  for  his  reception 
and  entertainment.  They  recommend 
that  suitable  accommodations  be  pro- 
vided "  at  Mrs.  Fraser's  in  State  Street, 
and  that  a  committee  of  both  Houses  be 
appointed  to  wait  on  him  at  his  landing 
and  conduct  him  to*  the  lodgings  pro- 
vided for  his  reception." 

But  the  end  of  the  war  was  at  hand, 
and  with  the  coming  of  peace,  naturally 
enough,  the  country  abounded  for  a  time 
with  the  disbanded  soldiers,  heroes 
young  and  old,  grown  rusty  in  the  arts 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  who  thus  found 
themselves  without  resources  for  the 
present  or  hopes  for  the  future.  To 
provide  these  deserving  children  of  the 
republic  with  homes  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence, an  enterprise  was  set  on  foot 
which,  in  its  results,  has  far  outgrown 
the  wildest  dreams  of  its  projectors. 
This  was  the  Ohio  Company,  formed  to 
buy  and  settle  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  first  meeting  for  organization  was 
held  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  and  on 
the  whole  it  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered the  most  memorable  event  con- 
nected with  its  history.  General  Rufus 


Putnam  and  that  accomplished,  distin- 
guished, versatile,  delightful  man,  the 
Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  were  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  enterprise.  It  was 
they  who  set  the  movement  on  foot,  who 
got  aid  and  encouragement  from  Con- 
gress, who  obtained  recruits  and  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  pioneers  with  courage 
and  enthusiasm. 

From  that  feeble  beginning  in  1786, 
in  the  Court  Chamber  of  the  old  tavern, 
has  sprung  one  of  the  richest,  most 
populous,  and  powerful  States  of  our 
Union ;  and  among  the  prime  causes  of 
her  progress  and  success  let  it  not  be 
reckoned  the  least  that  Ohio  was  settled 
by  scions  of  the  good  old  stock  of  New 
England,  —  men  of  brawn  and  brain, 
of  pluck  and  persistence,  of  energy,  so- 
briety, and  all  the  many  sterling  traits 
which  time  out  of  mind  have  distin- 
guished the  descendants  of  the  derided 
Puritans. 

Suggested  by  this  Marietta  colony 
there  comes  to  mind  another  society  of 
veterans,  formed  of  similar  material,  but 
for  a  different  purpose,  concerning  which 
it  may  be  said  there  is  no  association  of 
strictly  American  origin  so  distinguished 
in  its  purpose  and  membership,  the  re- 
nowned Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  With 
high  hearts,  and  w«unds,  it  might  be, 
still  smarting,  the  members  of  this  fa- 
mous body  are  said  to  have  held  some 
of  their  early  meetings  in  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes. 

In  the  same  category  of  the  was  or 
might-have-been  may  be  included  plea- 
sant traditions  that  certain  Mohawk 
braves  came  to  the  old  tavern  to  make 
their  toilets  for  a  certain  tea-party  we 
all  know  about ;  also  that  the  Ancient 
and  Honorables  and  Cadets  found  here 
a  favorite  rallying  -  place.  Nothing  is 
more  credible,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be 
safe  enough  to  say  generally  of  any  or 
all  of  our  local  societies  and  organiza- 
tions, civic,  military,  or  eleemosynary, 
dating  back  to  the  last  century,  that  at 
some  time  or  other  in  their  history  they 
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gathered  in  the  comfortable  Court  Cham- 
ber of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes. 

With  regard  to  the  Cadets,  such  meet- 
ings, if  any,  must  have  been  before  the 
Revolution,  in  the  days  of  the  martial 
and  imposing  Colonel  Pollard ;  for  since 
the  reorganization  of  the  corps,  its  rec- 
ords, quite  systematically  kept,  show 
the  favorite  resorts  to  have  been  Vila's 
or  the  Royal  Exchange.  One  rose  of 
promise  did  indeed  blossom  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  report  of  a  "  meeting  at  the 
Widow  Marston's,"  —  presumably  relict 
of  sturdy  old  Captain  John,  —  at  which 
a  communication  from  his  Excellency 
Governor  Bowdoin  was  read,  bidding 
the  corps  hold  itself  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  minute's  notice  to  take  part 
in  putting  down  that  tea-pot  tempest, 
Shays  Rebellion.  But,  alack!  side  by 
side  with  the  blooming  rose  protruded 
an  ugly  thorn  in  the  shape  of  an  un- 
manageable date,  which  forbade  any  at- 
tempt to  include  that  interesting  meet- 
ing in  our  nosegay  of  reminiscences. 

Moving  on,  what  joy  to  find  a  foot- 
hold again  upon  solid  ground  !  An  im- 
pulse not  to  be  resisted  tempts  us  to 
pause  for  a  long  comfortable  sigh  of  re- 
lief upon  the  firm  basis  of  one  indubi- 
table fact.  On  a  certain  fair  day,  or  it 
may  have  been  night,  in  1785,  there  was 
born  in  the  old  inn,  not  a  babe,  but  a 
project,  which  must  by  no  means  be  for- 
gotten, for  it  had  as  sponsors  James 
Bowdoin,  Rev.  James  Freeman,  and 
other  noted  men,  and  was  destined  to 
make  no  little  stir  in  the  world.  Let 
there  be  no  regret  that  it  was  not  a 
veritable  flesh-and-blood  babe,  for  no  hu- 
man suckling  known  to  our  annals  ever 
grew  up  to  be  such  a  power  for  good  in 
the  community  as  the  Boston  Humane 
Society. 

Few  among  its  careless  beneficiaries 
of  the  present  day  know  or  care  that 
this  same  Humane  Society,  organized  by 
those  half  dozen  men  over  Landlord 
Coleman's  good  madeira,  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  our  first  asylums  for 


the  insane  and  for  lying-in  women,  our 
first  free  beds  in  hospitals,  our  life- 
boats, huts  for  shelter,  and  all  the  life- 
saving  gear  on  our  rugged  sea-coast. 

Meanwhile,  what  with  all  these  years 
and  experiences  the  old  tavern  began  to 
show  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  Its  own- 
ers, not  blind  to  the  fact,  did  what  they 
could  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
about  1790,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  the  Columbian  Centinel, 
the  house  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  more  senses  than  one :  — 

"  To  Be  Let :  The  Bunch  of  Grapes 
Tavern  in  State  Street  in  complete  re- 
pair with  every  accommodation  for  a 
Tavern.  In  addition  has  lately  been 
built  a  number  of  handsome  chambers 
for  accommodating  Lodgers  or  Board- 
ers." 

Happily  for  the  needs  of  art,  human 
history  abounds  in  effective  shadows,  and 
just  at  the  ripe  moment  when  there  is 
appropriate  place  for  one  in  this  record 
to  relieve  and  emphasize  all  the  fore- 
going cheerful  associations,  behold  it 
forthcoming ! 

For  it  is  a  black  bead  which  next  comes 
to  hand  upon  this  rosary  of  remembrance, 
marking  the  connection  of  the  old  tav- 
ern with  another  tragedy,  in  which,  as 
before,  it  dumbly  looked  on  and  made 
no  sign,  crumbling  away  to  dust  with  its 
secret  untold ;  and  forever  untold,  as 
it  seems,  must  remain  the  secret  motive 
which  prompted  Thomas  Selfridge  to 
shoot  young  Charles  Austin  to  death 
before  the  tavern  door.  Whether,  as 
some  affirm,  it  was  the  outcome  of  a 
political  quarrel,  or,  as  others  say,  of 
some  idle  dispute  about  "seven  roast 
pigs  and  ten  bushels  of  green  peas,"  is 
of  no  consequence  now.  What  chiefly 
interests  the  reader  of  to-day  is  the 
behavior  of  the  press.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  there  is  no  published  discus- 
sion of  the  causes  of  the  quarrel ;  no 
biography  of  the  unhappy  criminal ;  no 
picture  of  him,  his  cousins,  aunts,  or 
grandparents,  or  childhood's  home;  but 
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only  tliis  short  discreet  notice  of  the 
funeral  of  the  luckless  victim  :  — 

"  The  remains  of  Mr.  Charles  Austin 
were  entombed  on  Wednesday  last ;  the 
procession,  which  was  very  numerous 
and  respectable,  moved  from  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  his  parents  in  Cambridge 
Street,  through  Court  Street,  down 
State  Street  as  far  as  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  and  through  Cornhill  to  the 
Chapel  burying-ground,  where  the  body 
was  entombed.  The  pall  was  supported 
and  the  corpse  preceded  by  the  senior 
class  of  Harvard  University,  of  which 
Mr.  Austin  was  a  member,  and  followed 
immediately  after  the  relations  by  the 
president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  that 
seminary." 

How  significant,  too,  of  by-gone  times 
and  changed  conditions  to  read  of  the 
president  and  faculty  attending  in  a 
body  the  funeral  of  a  mere  under- 
graduate ! 

Casting  backward  now  a  retrospec- 
tive glance,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
the  century  covered  by  the  old  tavern's 
existence  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
memorable  in  our  history  ?  Dating  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  the  provin- 
cial era,  it  saw  come  and  go  like  shadows 
on  the  wall  the  long  procession  of  royal 
governors,  —  the  saturnine  Dudley,  the 
choleric  Shute,  the  affable  Burnet,  the 
intriguing  Belcher,  the  martial  Shirley, 
the  gallant  Pownall,  the  scheming  Ber- 
nard, the  treacherous  Hutchinson;  saw 
next  advancing,  amid  the  storm-clouds 
of  war  and  anarchy,  a  grim,  determined 
throng  covered  with  the  blood  and  sweat 
of  battle,  waving  ragged,  smoke-begrimed 
banners,  bearing  aloft  the  laurels  of 
victory,  and  pursued  by  the  thunderous 
acclaim  of  a  delivered  people,  —  the  he- 
roes of  the  Revolution,  Washington,  War- 
ren, Prescott,  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Put- 
nam, Stark,  and  a  hundred  dimmer  but 
yet  radiant  figures  ;  saw,  as  these  passed 
on  and  the  war-clouds  gave  place  to  the 
sunshine  of  peace,  a  new  era  of  growth 
and  prosperity  inaugurated,  as  the  young 


republic,  freed  of  all  trammels,  started 
forth  on  its  career  of  matchless  develop- 
ment. 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  without 
profit  to  compare  for  a  moment  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  old  tavern  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  its  existence.  Ex- 
cuse a  summary  of  such  familiar  facts 
as  that  in  1712  Boston  was  still  but  a 
thriving  town  of  four  thousand  houses, 
eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  a  dozen 
churches,  as  many  or  more  taverns, 
half  as  many  schools  or  thereabout ;  and 
for  general  public  buildings,  the  Town 
House,  bridewell,  work-house,  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  the  powder-house  on  the  Com- 
mon, —  a  rough  passing  estimate  to 
serve  for  a  comparison.  Recall  the  fact 
that  its  streets  had  only  recently  been 
named,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
still  unpaved  ;  that  a  post-office  had  but 
just  been  set  up,  —  not  in  a  separate 
building  ;  and  that  worthy  Jonathan 
Wardwell  of  the  Orange  Tree  Inn  had 
caused  a  great  sensation  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  hackney  coaches.  Moreover,  so 
near  was  all  this  still  to  the  beginnings 
of  things,  to  the  days  when  the  peninsula 
was  an  uninhabited  waste,  that  Anne 
Pollard,  the  lively  young  woman  well 
known  as  the  first  of  Winthrop's  colonists 
to  jump  ashore,  still  survived,  and  had 
just  given  her  deposition  with  regard  to 
the  site  of  William  Blaxton's  garden. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  King  Street 
of  1712,  although  nearly  doubled  in 
length  by  the  recent  building  of  Long 
Wharf,  was  an  unimposing  thorough- 
fare, without  sidewalks,  rudely  paved 
with  cobble-stones,  and  contained  besides 
the  Town  House  scarcely  a  dozen  build- 
ings of  note.  Although,  in  the  main, 
given  over  to  trade,  it  still  retained  sev- 
eral dwelling  -  houses  surrounded  with 
gardens,  notably  the  old  Leverett  man- 
sion, soon  to  be  lost  to  the  family  by  its 
owner's  lavish  munificence  to  Harvard 
College.  At  the  corners  of  the  streets 
were  stone  hitching  -  posts,  so  needful 
where  half  the  world  rode  horseback, 
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while  the  southern  tine  of  the  fork  into 
which,  as  now,  the  upper  street  is  split 
by  the  Town  House  was  barred  at  its 
junction  with  Cornhill  by  an  iron  chain, 
leaving  only  passage  for  pedestrians. 
Leverett  and  Pudding  lanes  were  in- 
significant by-ways,  while  Mackerel 
Lane  was  but  a  narrow  winding  foot- 
path, following  so  closely  the  line  of  the 
shore  that  the  unsuspecting  wayfarer 
might  almost  be  splashed  by  the  slops 
which,  at  high  tide,  the  slatternly  kitchen- 
wench  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  threw 
into  the  cove. 

The  every-day  aspect  of  the  street, 
moreover,  is  easily  imagined :  the  mer- 
chants in  wigs  and  knee-breeches,  the 
apprentices  bareheaded  and  with  leather 
aprons,  a  slave  sauntering  on  his  errand, 
a  creaking  ox-load,  a  rumbling  push-cart, 
a  clumsy  family  carriage,  a  chance  se- 
dan-chair with  tarnished  upholstery  and 
already  beginning  to  go  out  of  fashion, 
country-folks  on  pillions,  groups  of  idlers 
at  the  tavern  doors,  a  roving  hog  or 
two,  —  in  short,  a  combined  impression  of 
the  leisurely  activity  befitting  the  main 
street  of  a  country  town  of  the  present 
day. 

Quiet  as  it  seemed,  it  was,  however, 
the  very  centre  of  life,  and  doubtless  the 
busiest  spot  on  the  continent.  The  low- 
er story  of  the  Town  House,  supported 
on  ten  Doric  columns,  lay  open  to  the 
street,  forming  an  arcade  which  the  mer- 
chants used  as  an  exchange  ;  the  Market 
was  close  by  in  the  Dock ;  within  a 
stone's-throw  were  a  half  dozen  inns  and 
the  best  shops  in  town  ;  the  whole,  in  its 
compactness,  recalling  a  wag's  famous 
picture  of  old-time  London  :  "  Coffee  and 
gruel  to  be  had  at  the  Rainbow  and 
Nandos  at  four,  hot  furmety  at  Fleet 
Street  at  seven,  justice  to  be  had  at 
Doctor's  Commons  when  people  can  get 
it,  a  lecture  at  Pinner  Hall  at  ten,  ex- 
cellent peas  pottage  and  tripe  at  Bald- 
win's Gardens  at  twelve  and  [nameless 
naughtiness]  all  over  Covent  Garden 
and  five  miles  around  it." 


Presto  !  a  century  passes,  and  behold 
another  place !  The  same  in  metes  and 
bounds,  but  otherwise  how  changed  ! 
The  royal  name,  the  royal  dispensation, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  it  died  out  in 
the  white  ashes  of  those  heraldic  emblems 
burnt  before  the  tavern  door.  State 
Street  would  never  be  recognized  for 
King  Street,  for  all  the  Town  House  still 
standing  in  the  cross-roads  and  the  old 
tavern  hard  by  on  its  corner.  The  street 
has  not  only  a  different  air,  an  air  of 
bustling  activity,  but  a  different  odor,  a 
pungent  aromatic  odor  of  spices,  coffee, 
and  dried  fruits,  telling  of  the  foreign 
trade  for  which  it  has  already  grown 
famous. 

Begotten,  perhaps,  of  this  reminiscent 
odor  is  the  audacious  fancy  which  seizes 
us  to  repeople  these  shops  and  offices. 
By  dint  of  no  little  patience  and  much 
tedious  rummaging  through  old  direc- 
tories the  task  is  done.  Behold  the  old 
street  with  its  human  denizens  put  to- 
gether again,  number  by  number,  like  a 
child's  block-work,  —  every  man  in  his 
place  ! 

Such  a  mustering  of  ghosts,  such  a 
ransacking  of  the  Granary,  Copp's  Hill, 
and  the  Chapel  burying-grounds,  and 
haling  forth  their  sleeping  inmates,  is 
violent  business,  not  to  be  warranted 
did  it  not  point  a  moral  as  well  as 
adorn  a  tale ;  for  here,  humbly  work- 
ing in  the  rank  and  file,  see  many 
an  old  worthy  industriously  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  splendid  prosperity  of 
careless  progeny  of  to-day  !  Let  patient 
toilers  of  the  present  take  heed  and  heart, 
and  remember  that  the  laborer  is  still 
worthy  of  his  hire. 

Meantime,  each  of  the  spectral  throng 
dispersed  to  his  once  familiar  place 
stands  peering  from  the  doorway  of  his 
former  shop,  while,  as  if  touched  by  elec- 
tric light,  his  old-time  sign  gleams  forth 
again  above  his  head.  Marshaled  under 
their  divers  trades  and  callings,  the  tale 
shows  thirty-six  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers, ten  tailors,  nine  attorneys,  seven 
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auctioneers,  six  printers,  three  ship-and- 
tallow  brokers,  two  hair-dressers,  and  a 
boarding-house  keeper. 

With  their  names  thus  listed  and  out- 
spread, mentally  we   call  the  roll,  and 


hark  !  a  hollow  "  Here  !  "  wrung  from 
each  ghostly  lip  echoes  with  the  alter- 
nate numbers  adown  the  street,  until  the 
fading  answers  are  lost  among  the  plash- 
ing waters  of  the  bay. 

Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner. 
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THE  really  formidable  thing,  for  Nick, 
was  to  tell  his  mother  :  a  truth  of  which 
he  was  so  conscious  that  he  had  the 
matter  out  with  her  the  very  morning 
he  returned  from  Beauclere.  She  and 
Grace  had  come  back,  the  afternoon 
before,  from  Lady  St.  Dunstans',  and 
knowing  this  (she  had  written  him  her 
intention,  from  the  country),  he  drove 
straight  from  the  station  to  Calcutta 
Gardens.  There  was  a  little  room  there, 
on  the  right  of  the  house-door,  which 
was  known  as  his  own  room,  but  in 
which,  of  a  morning,  when  he  was  not 
at  home,  Lady  Agnes  sometimes  wrote 
her  letters.  These  were  always  numer- 
ous, and  when  she  heard  our  young 
man's  cab  she  happened  to  be  engaged 
with  them  at  the  big  brass-mounted 
bureau  which  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
and  where,  amid  a  margin  of  works  of 
political  reference,  she  seemed  to  herself 
to  make  public  affairs  feel  the  point  of 
her  elbow. 

She  came  into  the  hall  to  meet  her 
son  and  to  hear  about  Mr.  Carteret,  and 
Nick  went  straight  back  into  the  room 
with  her  and  closed  the  door.  It  would 
be  in  the  evening  paper  and  she  would 
see  it,  and  he  had  no  right  to  allow  her 
to  wait  for  that.  It  proved  indeed  a 
terrible  hour  ;  and  when,  ten  minutes 
later,  Grace,  who  learned,  up-stairs,  that 
her  brother  had  come  back,  went  down 
for  further  news  of  him.  she  heard, 
from  the  hall,  a  sound  of  voices  which 


made  her  first  pause  and  then  retrace 
her  steps  on  tiptoe.  She  mounted  to 
the  drawing-room  and  crept  about  there, 
palpitating,  looking  at  moments  into  the 
dull  street  and  wondering  what  on  earth 
was  going  on.  She  had  no  one  to  ex- 
press her  wonder  to,  for  Florence  Tres- 
silian  had  departed,  and  Biddy,  after 
breakfast,  had  betaken  herself,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  custom  now  inveterate, 
to  Rosedale  Road.  Her  mother  was 
crying,  passionately  —  a  circumstance 
tremendous  in  its  significance,  for  Lady 
Agnes  had  not  often  been  brought  so 
low.  Nick  had  seen  her  cry,  but  this 
almost  awful  spectacle  had  seldom  been 
given  to  Grace  ;  and  it  forced  her  to 
believe,  at  present,  that  some  dreadful 
thing  had  happened. 

That  was  of  course  in  order,  after 
Nick's  mysterious  quarrel  with  Julia, 
which  had  made  his  mother  so  ill  and 
which  now,  apparently,  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  new  horrors.  The  row, 
as  Grace  mentally  phrased  it,  had  had 
something  to  do  with  this  incident,  some 
deeper  depth  of  disappointment  had 
opened  up.  Grace  asked  herself  if  they 
were  talking  about  Broadwood  ;  if  Nick 
had  demanded  that,  in  the  conditions 
so  unpleasantly  changed,  Lady  Agnes 
should  restore  that  pretty  property  to 
its  owner.  This  was  very  possible,  but 
why  should  he  so  suddenly  have  broken 
out  about  it  ?  And  moreover  their  mo- 
ther, though  sore  to  bleeding  about  the 
whole  business  —  for  Broadwood,  in  its 
fresh  comfort,  was  too  delightful  — 
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would  not  have  met  this  pretension  with 
tears,  inasmuch  as  she  had  already  de- 
clared that  they  could  n't  decently  con- 
tinue to  make  use  of  the  place.  Julia 
had  said  that  of  course  they  must  go  on, 
but  Lady  Agnes  was  prepared  with  an 
effective  rejoinder  to  this.  It  didn't 
consist  of  words  —  it  was  to  he  austerely 
practical,  was  to  consist  of  letting  Julia 
see,  at  the  moment  she  should  least  ex- 
pect it,  that  they  quite  would  n't  go  on. 
Lady  Agnes  was  now  waiting  for  that 
moment  —  the  moment  when  her  renun- 
ciation would  be  most  impressive. 

Grace  was  conscious  of  how,  for  many 
days,  her  mother  and  she  had  been  mov- 
ing in  darkness,  deeply  stricken  by 
Nick's  culpable  (oh,  he  was  culpable  !) 
loss  of  his  prize,  but  feeling  there  was 
an  element  in  the  matter  they  did  n't 
grasp,  an  undiscovered  explanation  which 
would  perhaps  make  it  still  worse,  but 
might  make  them  a  little  better.  Nick 
had  explained  nothing ;  he  had  sun- 
ply  said,  "  Dear  mother,  we  don't  hit  it 
off,  after  all ;  it 's  an  awful  bore,  but 
we  don't,"  as  if  that  were,  under  the 
circumstances,  an  adequate  balm  for 
two  aching  hearts.  From  Julia,  natural- 
ly, satisfying  attenuations  were  not  to 
be  looked  for ;  and  though  Julia  very 
often  did  the  thing  you  would  n't  sup- 
pose, she  was  not  unexpectedly  apolo- 
getic in  this  case.  Grace  recognized 
that  in  such  a  position  it  would  savor 
of  apology  for  her  to  impart  to  Lady 
Agnes  her  grounds  for  letting  Nick  off  ; 
and  she  would  not  have  liked  to  be  the 
person  to  suggest  to  Julia  that  any  one 
looked  for  anything  from  her.  Neither 
of  the  disunited  pair  blamed  the  other 
or  cast  an  aspersion,  and  it  was  all  very 
magnanimous  and  superior  and  impene- 
trable and  exasperating.  With  all  this 
Grace  had  a  suspicion  that  Biddy  knew 
something  more,  that  for  Biddy  the  tor- 
menting curtain  had  been  lifted. 

Biddy  came  and  went,  in  these  days, 
with  a  perceptible  air  of  detachment 
from  the  tribulations  of  home.  It  made 


her,  fortunately,  very  pretty  —  still 
prettier  than  usual ;  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  at  moments  when  Grace  was 
most  angry  she  had  a  faint,  sweet  smile 
which  might  have  been  drawn  from  a 
source  of  private  consolation.  It  was 
perhaps  in  some  degree  connected  with 
Peter  Sherringham's  visit,  as  to  which 
the  girl  was  not  silent.  When  Grace 
asked  her  if  she  had  secret  information, 
and  if  it  pointed  to  the  idea  that  every- 
thing would  be  all  right  in  the  end, 
she  pretended  to  know  nothing  (What 
should  she  know  ?  she  asked,  with  the 
loveliest  candor),  and  begged  her  sister 
not  to  let  Lady  Agnes  believe  that  she 
was  any  better  off  than  they.  She  con- 
tributed nothing  to  their  gropings  to- 
ward the  light  save  a  better  patience 
than  theirs,  but  she  went  with  noticeable 
regularity,  on  the  pretext  of  her  fool- 
ish modeling,  to  Rosedale  Road.  She 
was  frankly  on  Nick's  side  ;  not  going 
so  far  as  to  say  he  had  been  right,  but 
saying  distinctly  that  she  was  sure  that, 
whatever  had  happened,  he  could  n't 
help  it.  This  was  striking,  because,  as 
Grace  knew,  the  younger  of  the  sisters 
had  been  much  favored  by  Julia  and 
would  not  have  sacrificed  her  easily.  It 
associated  itself,  in  the  irritated  mind 
of  the  elder,  with  Biddy's  frequent  visits 
to  the  studio,  and  made  Miss  Dormer 
ask  herself  whether  the  crisis  in  Nick's 
and  Julia's  business  had  not,  somehow, 
been  linked  to  that  unnatural  spot. 

She  had  gone  there  two  or  three 
times,  while  Biddy  was  working,  to  pick 
up  any  clue  to  the  mystery  that  might 
peep  out.  But  she  had  put  her  hand 
upon  nothing,  save  once  on  the  person- 
ality of  Gabriel  Nash.  She  found  this 
strange  creature,  to  her  surprise,  paying 
a  visit  to  her  sister  —  he  bad  come  for 
Nick,  who  was  absent ;  she  remembered 
how  they  had  met  him  in  Paris  and 
how  he  had  frightened  her.  When  she 
asked  Biddy,  afterwards,  how  she  could 
receive  him  that  way,  Biddy  replied 
that  even  she,  Grace,  would  have  some 
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charity  for  him  if  she  could  hear  how 
fond  he  was  of  poor  Nick.  He  talked 
to  her  only  of  Nick  —  of  nothing  else. 
Grace  observed  how  she  spoke  of  Nick 
as  injured,  and  noted  the  implication 
that  some  one  else  had  ceased  to  be 
fond  of  him  and  was  thereby  condemned 
in  Biddy's  eyes.  It  seemed  to  Grace 
that  some  one  else  had  at  least  a  right 
not  to  like  some  of  his  friends.  The 
studio  struck  her  as  mean  and  horrid : 
and  so  far  from  suggesting  to  her  that 
it  could  have  played  a  part  in  making 
Nick  and  Julia  fall  out,  she  only  felt 
how  little  its  dusty  want  of  consequence 
could  count,  one  way  or  the  other,  for 
Julia.  Grace,  who  had  opinions  on  art, 
saw  no  merit  whatever  in  those  "  im- 
pressions," on  canvas,  from  Nick's  hand, 
with  which  the  place  was  bestrewn.  She 
did  n't  wish  her  brother  to  have  talent 
in  that  direction ;  yet  it  was  secretly 
humiliating  to  her  that  he  had  not  more. 
Nick  felt  a  pang  of  almost  horrified 
penitence,  in  flhe  little  room  on  the 
right  of  the  hall,  the  moment  after  he 
had  made  his  mother  really  understand 
that  he  had  thrown  up  his  seat,  that  it 
would  probably  be  in  the  evening  pa- 
pers. That  she  would  take  it  badly 
was  an  idea  that  had  pressed  upon  him 
hard  enough  ;  but  she  took  it  even  worse 
than  he  had  feared.  He  measured,  in 
the  look  that  she  gave  him  when  the 
full  truth  loomed  upon  her,  the  mortal 
cruelty  of  her  discomfiture ;  her  face 
was  like  that  of  a  passenger  on  a  ship 
who  sees  the  huge  bows  of  another  ves- 
sel towering  close,  out  of  the  fog.  There 
are  visions  of  dismay  before  which  the 
best  conscience  recoils  ;  and  though  Nick 
had  made  his  choice  on  all  the  grounds, 
there  were  a  few  minutes  in  which  he 
would  gladly  have  admitted  that  his 
wisdom  was  a  dark  mistake.  His  heart 
was  in  his  throaj;,  he  had  gone  too  far  ; 
he  had  been  ready  to  distress  his  mo- 
ther —  he  had  not  been  ready  to  destroy 
her. 

Lady  Agnes,  I   hasten   to   add,  was 
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not  destroyed  ;  she  made,  after  her  first 
drowning  gasp,  a  tremendous  scene  of 
opposition,  in  the  face  of  which  Nick 
speedily  fell  back  upon  his  intrench- 
ments.  She  must  know  the  worst,  he 
had  thought ;  so  he  told  her  everything, 
including  the  little  story  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  his  "  expectations "  from  Mr. 
Carteret.  He  showed  her  this  time  not 
only  the  face  of  the  matter,  but  what 
lay  below  it ;  narrated  briefly  the  inci- 
dent, in  his  studio,  which  had  led  to 
Julia  Dallow's  deciding  that  she  could 
n't,  after  all,  put  up  with  him.  This 
was  wholly  new  to  Lady  Agnes,  she 
had  had  no  clue  to  it,  and  he  could  in- 
stantly see  how  it  made  the  case  worse 
for  her,  adding  a  hideous  positive  to  a 
hideous  negative.  He  perceived,  now, 
that,  defeated  and  distracted  as  she  had 
been  by  his  rupture  with  Julia,  she  had 
still  held  to  the  faith  that  their  engage- 
ment would  come  on  again  ;  believing 
evidently  that  he  had  a  personal  em- 
pire over  the  mistress  of  Harsh  which 
would  bring  her  back.  Lady  Agnes 
was  forced  to  recognize  that  empire  as 
precarious,  to  forswear  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  renewal,  from  the  moment  it 
was  a  question  of  base  infatuations  on 
his  own  part.  Nick  confessed  to  an  in- 
fatuation, but  did  his  best  to  show  her 
it  was  not  base  ;  that  it  was  not  (since 
Julia  had  had  faith  in  his  loyalty)  for 
the  person  of  the  young  lady  who  had 
been  discovered  posturing  to  him  and 
whom  he  had  seen  but  half  a  dozen 
times  in  his  life.  He  endeavored  to 
give  his  mother  a  notion  of  who  this 
young  lady  was,  and  to  remind  her  of 
the  occasion,  in  Paris,  when  they  all 
had  seen  her  together.  But  Lady  Ag- 
nes's  mind  and  memory  were  a  blank 
on  the  subject  of  Miss  Miriam  Rooth, 
and  she  wanted  to  know  nothing  about 
her :  it  was  enough  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  their  ruin,  that  she  was  mixed 
up  with  his  unspeakable  folly.  Her 
ladyship  needed  to  know  nothing  of 
Miss  Rooth  to  allude  to  her  as  if  it  were 
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superfluous   to  give  a  definite  name  to 
the  class  to  which  she  belonged. 

But  she  gave  a  name  to  the  group  in 
which  Nick   had  now  taken  his  place, 
and  it  made  him  feel,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,   like  a  small  blamed,  sorry  boy 
again  ;  for  it  was  so  far  away  he  could 
scarcely  remember  it  (besides  there  hav- 
ing been   but  a  moment  or  two   of  that 
sort  in  his  happy  childhood),  the  time 
when  his  mother  had  slapped  him  and 
called  him  a  little  fool.     He  was  a  big 
fool  now  —  a  huge,  immeasurable  one  ; 
she  repeated  the  term  over  and  over, 
with  high-pitched  passion.     The  most 
painful  thing  in  this  painful  hour  was 
perhaps  his  glimpse  of  the  strange  fem- 
inine cynicism  that  lurked  in  her  fine 
sense  of  injury.     Where  there  was  such 
a  complexity  of  revolt   it  would   have 
been  difficult  to  pick  out  particular  com- 
plaints ;   but   Nick   could   see   that,   to 
Lady  Agnes's  imagination,  he  was  most 
a  fool  for  not  having  kept  his  relations 
with  the   actress,  whatever  they  were, 
better  from  Julia's  knowledge.     He  re- 
mained indeed  freshly  surprised  at  the 
ardor  with  which  she    had  rested  her 
hopes  on  Julia.     Julia  was  certainly  a 
combination  —  she  was  fascinating,  she 
was  a  sort  of  leading  woman,  and  she 
was  rich ;  but  after  all    (putting  aside 
what  she  might  be  to  a  man  in  love  with 
her),  she  was  not  the  keystone  of  the 
universe.     Yet  the  form  in  which   the 
consequences  of  his  apostasy  appeared 
most  to  come  home  to  Lady  Agnes  was 
the  loss,  for  the  Dormer  family,  of  the 
advantages  attached  to  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Dallow.     The  larger  mortification 
would  round  itself  later ;  for  the  hour 
the  damning  thing  was  that  Nick  had 
really  made  Julia  a  present  of  an  un- 
forgivable grievance.     He  had  clinched 
their  separation  by  his  letter  to  his  elec- 
tors ;   and  that,  above  all,  was  the  wick- 
edness of  the  letter.     Julia  would  have 
got  over  the  other  woman,  but  she  would 
never  get  over  his  becoming  a  nobody. 
Lady  Agnes  challenged  him  upon  this 


low  prospect  exactly  as  if  he  had  em- 
braced it  with  the  malignant  purpose  of 
making  Julia's  return  impossible.  She 
contradicted  her  premises  arid  lost  her 
way  in  her  wrath.  What  had  made 
him  suddenly  turn  round  if  he  had  been 
in  good  faith  before  ?  He  had  never 
been  in  good  faith  —  never,  never;  he  ' 
had  had  from  his  earliest  childhood  the 
nastiest  hankerings  after  a  vulgar  little 
daubing,  trash-talking  life ;  they  were 
not  in  him,  the  grander,  nobler  aspira- 
tions —  they  never  had  been  —  and  he 
had  been  anything  but  honest  to  lead  her 
on,  to  lead  them  all  on,  to  think  he  would 
do  something ;  the  fall  and  the  shame 
would  have  been  less  for  them  if  they 
had. come  earlier.  Moreover,  what  need 
under  heaven  had  he  to  tell  Charles  Car- 
teret  of  his  cruel  folly  on  his  very  death- 
bed ?  —  as  if  he  might  n't  have  let  it  all 
alone  and  accepted  the  benefit  the  old 
man  was  so  delighted  to  confer.  No 
wonder  the  old  man  would  keep  his 
money  for  his  heirs,  if  that  was  the  way 
Nick  proposed  to  repay  him  ;  but  where 
was  the  common  sense,  where  was  the 
common  charity,  where  was  the  com- 
mon decency,  of  tormenting  him  with 
such  vile  news  in  his  last  hours  ?  Was 
he  trying  what  he  could  invent  that 
would  break  her  heart,  that  would  send 
her  in  sorrow  down  to  her  grave  ?  Were 
n't  they  all  miserable  enough,  and  had 
n't  he  a  ray  of  pity  for  his  wretched 
sisters  ? 

The  relation  of  effect  and  cause,  in 
regard  to  his  sisters'  wretchedness,  was 
but  dimly  discernible  to  Nick,  who, 
however,  easily  perceived  that  his  mo- 
ther genuinely  considered  that  his  ac- 
tion had  disconnected  them  all,  still 
more  than  she  held  they  were  already 
disconnected,  from  the  good  things  of 
life.  Julia  was  money,  Mr.  Carteret 
was  money,  and  everything  else  was 
poverty.  If  these  precious  people  had 
been  primarily  money  for  Nick,  it  was 
after  all  a  gracious  tribute  to  his  distri- 
butive power  to  have  taken  for  granted 
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that  for  the  rest  of  the  family  too  the 
difference  would  have  been  so  great. 
For  days,  for  weeks  and  months  after- 
ward, the  little  room  on  the  right  of 
the  hall  seemed  to  our  young  man  to 
vibrate,  as  if  the  very  walls  and  win- 
dow-panes still  suffered,  with  the  most 
disagreeable  ordeal  he  had  ever  been 
through. 

XXXV. 

That  evening  —  the  evening  of  his 
return  from  Beauclere  —  Nick  was  con- 
scious of  a  keen  desire  to  get  away,  to 
go  abroad,  to  leave  behind  him  the  little 
chatter  his  resignation  would  be  sure  to 
produce  in  an  age  of  publicity  which 
never  discriminated  as  to  the  quality  of 
events.  Then  he  felt  it  was  better  to 
stay,  to  see  the  business  through  on  the 
spot.  Besides,  he  would  have  to  meet 
his  constituents  (would  a  parcel  of 
cheese-eating  burgesses  ever  have  been 
"met"  on  so  queer  an  occasion?),  and 
when  that  was  over  the  worst  would  be 
over.  Nick  had  an  idea  that  he  knew 
in  advance  how  it  would  feel  to  be  point- 
ed at  as  a  person  who  had  given  up  a 
considerable  chance  of  eventual "  office  " 
to  take  likenesses  at  so  much  a  head. 
He  would  n't  attempt,  down  at  Harsh, 
to  touch  on  the  question  of  motive  ;  for, 
given  the  nature  of  the  public  mind  of 
Harsh,  that  would  be  a  strain  on  his 
faculty  of  expression.  But  as  regards 
the  chaff  of  the  political  world  and  of 
society,  he  had  an  idea  he  should  find 
chaff  enough  for  answers.  It  was  true 
that  when  his  mother  "  chaffed  "  him,  in 
her  own  effective  way,  he  had  felt  rather 
flattened  out;  but  then  one's  mother 
might  have  a  heavier  hand  than  any  one 
else. 

He  had  not  thrown  up  the  House  of 
Commons  to  amuse  himself ;  he  had 
thrown  it  up  to  work,  to  sit  quietly 
down  and  bend  over  his  task.  If  he 
should  go  abroad  his  mother  might  think 
he  had  some  weak-minded  view  of  join- 


ing Julia  Dallow  and  trying,  with  how- 
ever little  hope,  to  win  her  back  —  an 
illusion  it  would  be  singularly  pernicious 
to  encourage.  His  desire  for  Julia's  so- 
ciety had  succumbed,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  to  an  irresistible  interruption 

—  he  had  become  more  and  more  con- 
scious that  they  spoke  a  different  lan- 
guage.    Nick  felt  like  a  young  man  who 
has  gone  to  the  Rhineland  to  "  get  up  " 
his  German  for  an  examination  —  com- 
mitted to  talk,  to  read,  to  dream,  only  in 
the  new  idiom.     Now  that  he  had  taken 
his    jump    everything    was     simplified, 
at  the  same  time  that  everything  was 
pitched  on  a  higher,  more  excited  key  ; 
and  he  wondered  how,  in  the  absence  of 
a  common  dialect,  he  had  conversed,  on 
the  whole  so  happily,  with  Julia.     Then 
he  had  after -tastes  of  understandings 
tolerably  independent    of   words.      He 
was  excited,  because  every  fresh  respon- 
sibility is    exciting,   and   there  was  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  he  had  accepted 
one.      No   one   knew   what  it  was  but 
himself  (Gabriel  Nash  scarcely  counted 

—  his  whole  attitude  on  the  question  of 
responsibility  was  so  fantastic),  and  he 
would  have  to  ask  his  dearest  friends 
to  take  him  on  trust.     Rather,  he  would 
ask  nothing  of  any  one,  but  would  culti- 
vate independence,  mulishness,  and  gay- 
ety,  and  fix  his  thoughts  on  a  bright,  if 
distant,  morrow.    It  was  disagreeable  to 
have  to  remember  that  his  task  would 
not  be  sweetened  by  a  sense  of  heroism  ; 
for  if  it  might  be  heroic  to  give  up  the 
muses  for  the  strife  of  great  affairs,  no 
romantic   glamour   worth    speaking    of 
would   ever  gather  round  an   English- 
man who,  in  the  prime  of  his  strength, 
had  given  up  great,  or  even  small,  af- 
fairs for  the  muses.     Such  an  original 
might   himself,  privately,  doggedly,  re- 
gard certain  phases  of  this  inferior  com- 
merce as  a  great  affair ;  but  who  would 
give   him    the   benefit   of   that   sort  of 
confidence  —  except  indeed  a  faithful, 
clever,  excited  little  sister  Biddy,  if  he 
should  have  the  good  luck  to  have  one  ? 
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Biddy  was  in  fact  all  ready  for  heroic 
flights,  and  eager  to  think  she  might 
fight  the  battle  of  the  beautiful  by  her 
brother's  side  ;  so  that  Nick  had  really 
to  moderate  her  and  to  remind  her  that 
his  actual  job  was  not  a  crusade,  with 
bugles  and  banners,  but  a  gray,  seden- 
tary grind,  whose  charm  was  all  at  the 
core.  You  might  have  an  emotion  about 
it,  and  an  emotion  that  would  be  a  help, 
bat  this  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  you 
could  show  —  the  end  in  view  would 
seem  ridiculously  small  for  it.  Nick 
asked  Biddy  how  one  could  talk  to  peo- 
ple about  the  "  responsibility  "  of  what 
she  would  see  him  pottering  at  in  his 
studio. 

Nick  therefore  did  n't  talk  any  more 
than  he  was  forced  to,  having  moreover  a 
sense  that  that  side  of  the  situation  would 
be  plentifully  looked  after  by  Gabriel 
Nash.  He  left  the  burden  of  explana- 
tion to  others,  meeting  them  on  the 
ground  of  inexhaustible  satire.  He  saw 
that  he  should  live  for  months  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  irony,  not  the  finest  air  of  the 
season,  and  he  adopted  the  weapon  to 
which  a  person  whose  use  of  tobacco 
is  only  occasional  resorts  when  every  one 
else  produces  a  cigar  —  he  puffed  the 
perfunctory,  defensive  cigarette.  He 
accepted  the  idea  of  a  mystery  in  his  be- 
havior, and  abounded  so  in  that  sense 
that  his  critics  were  themselves  bewil- 
dered. Some  of  them  felt  that  they  got, 
as  the  phrase  is,  little  out  of  him  '• —  he 
rose,  in  his  good-humor,  so  much  higher 
than  the  "  rise  "  they  had  looked  for  — 
on  his  very  first  encounter  with  the  world 
after  his  scrimmage  with  his  mother.  He 
went  to  a  dinner-party  (he  had  accepted 
the  invitation  many  days  before),  having 
seen  his  resignation,  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram  from  Harsh,  announced  in  the 
evening  papers.  The  people  he  found 
there  had  seen  it  as  well,  and  the  most 
imaginative  of  them  wanted  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  Even  the 
least  imaginative  asked  if  it  were  true 
he  had  changed  his  politics.  He  gave 


different  answers  to  different  persons, 
but  left  most  of  them  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  remarkable  conscien- 
tious scruples.  This,  however,  was  not 
a  formidable  occasion,  for  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  one  present  he  was  partic- 
ularly fond  of.  There  were  old  friends 
whom  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  satisfy 
—  Nick  was  almost  sorry,  for  an  hour, 
that  he  had  so  many  old  friends.  If  he 
had  had  more  enemies  the  case  would 
have  been  simpler ;  and  he  was  fully 
aware  that  the  hardest  thing  of  all 
would  be  to  be  let  off  too  easily.  Then 
he  would  appear  to  himself  to  have  been 
put  on  his  generosity,  and  his  deviation 
would  wear  its  ugliest  face. 

When  he  left  the  place  at  which  he 
had  been  dining  he  betook  himself  to 
Rosedale  Road  :  he  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  go  down  to  the  House,  though 
he  knew  he  had  not  done  with  that  yet. 
He  had  a  dread  of  behaving  as  if  he 
supposed  he  should  be  expected  to  make 
a  farewell  speech,  and  was  thankful  his 
eminence  was  not  of  a  nature  to  create, 
on  such  an  occasion,  a  desire  for  his  ora- 
tory. He  had,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever 
to  say  in  public  —  not  a  word,  not  a 
syllable.  Though  the  hour  was  late,  he 
found  Gabriel  Nash  established  in  his 
studio,  drawn  thither  by  the  fine  exhil- 
aration of  having  seen  an  evening  pa- 
per. Trying  it  late,  on  the  chance,  he 
had  been  told  by  Nick's  servant  that 
Nick  would  sleep  there  that  night,  and 
he  had  come  in  to  wait,  he  was  so  eager 
to  congratulate  him.  Nick  submitted 
with  a  good  grace  to  his  society  —  he 
was  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed,  but  he 
was  restless  too  —  in  spite  of  feeling 
now,  oddly  enough,  that  Nash's  congrat- 
ulations could  add  little  to  his  fortitude. 
He  had  felt  a  good  deal,  before,  as  if  he 
were  in  Nash's  hands  ;  but  now  that  he 
had  made  his  final  choice  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  altogether  in  his  own. 
Gabriel  was  wonderful,  but  no  Gabriel 
could  assist  him  much  henceforth. 

Gabriel  was    indeed  more  wonderful 
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than  ever,  while  he  lolled  on  a  divan 
and  emitted  a  series  of  reflections  which 
were  even  more  ingenious  than  oppor- 
tune. Nick  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
from  his  manner  that  he  was  impatient 
for  his  visitor  to  withdraw.  This  idea 
would  have  been  contradicted, 'however, 
by  the  fact  that  subsequently,  after  Nash 
had  taken  leave,  he  continued  to  peram- 
bulate. He  had  grown  used  to  Nash  — 
had  a  sense  that  he  had  heard  all  he  had 
to  say.  That  was  one's  penalty  with 
persons  whose  main  gift  was  for  talk, 
however  irrigating ;  talk  engendered  a 
sense  of  sameness  much  sooner  than  ac- 
tion. The  things  a  man  did  were  neces- 
sarily more  different  from  each  other 
than  the  things  he  said,  even  if  he  went 
in  for  surprising  you.  Nick  felt  Nash 
could  never  surprise  him  any  more  save 
by  doing  something. 

He  talked  of  his  host's  future,  he 
talked  of  Miriam  Rooth  and  of  Peter 
Sherringham,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Mi- 
riam Rooth's  and  whom  he  described  as 
in  a  predicament  delightful  to  behold. 
Nick  asked  a  question  or  two  about 
Peter's  predicament,  and  learned,  rather 
to  his  disappointment,  that  it  consisted 
only  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Miss  Rooth.  He  requested  his  visitor 
to  do  better  than  this  ;  whereupon  Nash 
added  the  touch  that  Sherringham 
would  n't  be  able  to  have  her.  "  Oh, 
they  have  ideas !  "  he  said,  when  Nick 
asked  him  why. 

"What  ideas?   So  has  he,  I  suppose." 
"  Yes,  but  they  are  not  the  same." 
"  Oh  well,  they  '11  arrange  something," 
said  Nick. 

"  You  '11  have  to  help  them  a  bit. 
She  's  in  love  with  another  man,"  Nash 
returned. 

"  Do  you  mean  with  you  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I  'm  never  another  man,"  said 
Nash ;  "  I  'm  more  the  wrong  one  than 
the  man  himself.  It 's  you  she  's  after." 
And  upon  Nick's  asking  him  what  he 
meant  by  this  he  added,  "  While  you 


were  engaged  in  transferring  her  image 
to  your  sensorium,  you  stamped  your  own 
upon  hers." 

Nick  stopped  in  his  walk,  staring. 
"  Ah,  what  a  bore  !  " 

"A  bore?  Don't  you  think  she  's 
agreeable  ?  " 

Nick  hesitated.  "  I  wanted  to  go  on 
with  her  —  now  I  can't." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  only  makes  her 
handsomer :  I  wondered  what  was  the 
matter  with  her." 

"  Oh,  that 's  twaddle,"  said  Nick, 
turning  away.  "  Besides,  has  she  told 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  but  her  mother  has." 

"  Has  she  told  her  mother  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Rooth  says  not.  But  I  have 
known  Mrs.  Rooth  to  say  that  which 
is  n't." 

"  Apply  that  rule,  then,  to  the  infor- 
mation you  speak  of." 

"  Well,  since  you  press  me,  I  know 
more,"  said  Nash.  "Miriam  knows  you 
are  engaged  to  a  certain  lady  ;  she  told 
me  as  much,  told  me  she  had  seen  her 
here.  That  was  enough  to  set  Miriam 
off  —  she  likes  forbidden  fruit." 

"  I  'm  not  engaged  to  any  lady.  I 
was,  but  we  've  altered  our  minds." 

"  Ah,  what  a  pity  !  "  sighed  Nash. 

"  Mephistopheles  !  "  Nick  rejoined, 
stopping  again  and  looking  at  his  visitor 
gravely. 

"  Pray,  whom  do  you  call  Margaret  ? 
May  I  ask  if  your  failure  of  interest  in 
the  political  situation  is  the  cause  of  this 
change  in  your  personal  one  ?  "  Nash 
went  on.  Nick  signified  to  him  that  he 
might  not ;  whereupon  Gabriel  added : 
"  I  am  not  in  the  least  devilish  —  I  only 
mean  it 's  a  pity  you  've  altered  your 
minds,  because  now  perhaps  Miriam  will 
alter  hers.  She  goes  from  one  thing  to 
another.  However,  I  won't  tell  her." 

"  I  will,  then,"  said  Nick,  between  jest 
and  earnest. 

"  Would  that  really  be  prudent  ?  " 
Nash  asked,  with  an  intonation  that 
made  hilarity  prevail. 
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"  At  any  rate,"  Nick  resumed,  "  noth- 
ing would  induce  me  to  interfere  with 
Peter  Sherringham.  That  sounds  fatu- 
ous, but  to  you  I  don't  mind  appearing 
an  ass." 

"  The  thing  would  be  to  get  Sherring- 
ham —  out  of  spite  —  to  entangle  him- 
self with  another  woman." 

"  What  good  would  that  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Miriam  would  begin  to  fancy 
him  then." 

"  Spite  surely  is  n't  a  conceivable  mo- 
tive —  for  a  healthy  man." 

"  Ah,  Sherringham  is  n't  a  healthy 
man.  He  's  too  much  in  love." 

"  Then  he  won't  care  for  another 
woman." 

"He  would  try  to,  and  that  would 
produce  its  effect  —  its  effect  on  Mi- 
riam." 

"You  talk  like  an  American  novel. 
Let  him  try,  and  God  keep  us  all 
straight."  Nick  thought,  in  extreme 
silence,  of  his  poor  little  Biddy,  and 
hoped  —  he  would  have  to  see  to  it  a 
little  —  that  Peter  would  n't  "  try  "  on 
her.  He  changed  the  subject  and,  be- 
fore Nash  went  away,  took  occasion  to 
remark  to  him  —  the  occasion  was  of- 
fered by  some  new  allusion  of  the  vis- 
itor's to  the  sport  he  hoped  to  extract 
from  seeing  Nick  carry  out  everything 
to  which  he  stood  committed  —  that  the 
great  comedy  would  fall  very  flat,  the 
great  incident  would  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Oh,  if  you  '11  simply  do  your  part, 
I  '11  take  care  of  the  rest,"  said  Nash. 

"  If  you  mean  by  doing  my  part  work- 
ing like  a  beaver,  it 's  all  right,"  Nick 
replied. 

"  Ah,  you  reprobate,  you  '11  become 
a  fashionable  painter,  a  P.  R.  A. !  "  his 
companion  groaned,  getting  up  to  go. 

When  he  had  gone  Nick  threw  him- 
self back  on  the  cushions  of  the  divan 
and,  with  his  hands  locked  above  his 
head,  sat  a  long  time  lost  in  thought. 
He  had  sent  his  servant  to  bed  ;  he  was 
unmolested.  He  gazed  before  him  into 
the  gloom  produced  by  the  unheeded 


burning  out  of  the  last  candle.  The 
vague  outer  light  came  in  through  the  tall 
studio  window,  and  the  painted  images, 
ranged  about,  looked  confused  in  the 
dusk.  If  his  mother  had  seen  him  she 
might  have  thought  he  was  staring  at 
his  father's  ghost. 


XXXVI. 

The  night  Peter  Sherringham  walked 
away  from  Balaklava  Place  with  Ga- 
briel Nash,  the  talk  of  the  two  men  di- 
rected itself,  as  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  question  of  Mi- 
riam's future  renown  and  the  pace,  as 
Nash  called  it,  at  which  she  would  go. 
Critical  spirits  as  they  both  were,  and 
one  of  them  as  dissimulative  in  passion 
as  the  other  was  paradoxical  in  the  ab- 
sence of  it,  they  yet  took  this  renown  for 
granted  as  completely  as  the  simple- 
minded,  a  pair  of  hot  spectators  in  the 
pit,  might  have  done,  and  exchanged 
observations  on  the  assumption  that  the 
only  uncertain  element  would  be  the 
pace.  This  was  a  proof  of  general  sub- 
jugation. Peter  wished  not  to  show, 
but  he  wished  to  know  ;  and  in  the  rest- 
lessnesses of  his  anxiety  he  was  ready 
even  to  risk  exposure,  great  as  the  sac- 
rifice might  be  of  the  imperturbable, 
urbane  skepticism  most  appropriate  to  a 
secretary  of  embassy.  He  was  unable 
to  rid  himself  of  the  sense  that  Gabriel 
Nash  had  got  up  earlier  than  he,  had 
had  opportunities  in  days  already  dis- 
tant, the  days  of  Mrs.  Rooth's  hungry 
foreign  rambles.  Something  of  author- 
ity stuck  to  him  from  this,  and  it  made 
Sherringham  still  more  uncomfortable 
when  he  was  most  conscious  that,  at  the 
best,  even  the  trained  diplomatic  mind 
would  never  get  a  grasp  of  Miriam  as  a 
whole.  She  was  constructed  to  revolve 
like  the  terrestrial  globe ;  some  part  or 
other  of  her  was  always  out  of  sight  or 
in  shadow. 

Sherringham   talked   to   conceal   his 
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feelings,  and,  like  eveiy  man  doing  a 
thing  from  that  sort  of  intention,  did  it 
perhaps  too  much.  They  agreed  that, 
putting  strange  accidents  aside,  Miriam 
would  go  further  than  any  one  had 
gone,  in  England  at  least,  and  within 
the  memory  of  man  ;  and  that  it  was  a 
pity,  as  regards  marking  the  compari- 
son, that  for  so  long  no  one  had  gone 
any  distance  worth  speaking  of.  They 
further  agreed  that  it  would  naturally 
seem  absurd  to  any  one  who  did  n't 
know,  their  prophesying  such  big  things 
on  such  small  evidence ;  and  they  agreed 
lastly  that  the  absurdity  quite  vanished 
as  soon  as  the  prophets  knew  as  they 
knew.  Their  knowledge  (they  quite 
recognized  this)  was  simply  confidence 
raised  to  a  high  point  —  the  communi- 
cation of  the  girl's  own  confidence.  The 
conditions  were  enormously  to  make,  but 
it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  Miriam's 
confidence  that  she  would  make  them. 
The  parts,  the  plays,  the  theatres,  the 
"  support,"  the  audiences,  the  critics, 
the  money,  were  all  to  be  found,  but  she 
cast  a  spell  which  prevented  that  from 
seeming  a  serious  hitch.  One  might  not 
see  from  one  day  to  the  other  what  she 
would  do  nor  how  she  would  do  it,  but 
she  would  none  the  less  go  on.  She 
would  have  to  construct  her  own  road, 
as  it  were,  but  at  the  worst  there  would 
only  be  delays  in  putting  it  down.  These 
delays  would  depend  on  the  hardness  of 
the  stones  she  had  to  break. 

As  Sherringham  had  perceived,  you 
never  knew  where  to  "  have "  Gabriel 
Nash ;  a  truth  exemplified  in  his  unex- 
pected delight  at  the  prospect  of  Mi- 
riam's drawing  forth  the  modernness  of 
the  age.  You  might  have  thought  he 
would  loathe  that  modernness ;  but  he 
had  a  brilliant,  amused,  amusing  vision 
of  it  —  saw  it  as  something  huge  and 
fantastically  vulgar.  Its  vulgarity  would 
rise  to  the  grand  style,  like  that  of  a 
London  railway  station,  and  Miriam's 
publicity  would  be  as  big  as  the  globe 
itself.  All  the  machinery  was  ready, 


the  platform  laid ;  the  facilities,  the 
wires  and  '  bells  and  trumpets,  the  co- 
lossal, deafening  newspaperism  of  the 
period  —  its  most  distinctive  sign  —  were 
waiting  for  her,  their  predestined  mis- 
tress, to  press  her  foot  on  the  spring 
and  set  them  all  in  motion.  Gabriel 
brushed  in  a  large  bright  picture  of  her 
progress  through  -the  time  and  round 
the  world,  round  it  and  round  it  again, 
from  continent  to  continent  and  clime 
to  clime ;  with  populations  and  dep- 
utations, reporters  and  photographers, 
placards  and  interviews  and  banquets, 
steamers,  railways,  dollars,  diamonds, 
speeches,  and  artistic  ruin,  all  jumbled 
into  her  train.  Regardless  of  expense 
the  spectacle  would  be  and  thrilling, 
though  somewhat  monotonous  the  dra- 
ma —  a  drama  more  bustling  than  any 
she  would  put  on  the  stage,  and  a  spec- 
tacle that  would  beat  everything  for 
scenery.  In  the  end  her  divine  voice 
would  crack,  screaming  to  foreign  ears 
and  antipodal  barbarians,  and  her  clever 
manner  would  lose  all  quality,  simpli- 
fied to  a  few  unmistakable  knock-down 
dodges.  Then  she  would  be  at  the  fine 
climax  of  life  and  glory,  still  young  and 
insatiate,  but  already  coarse,  hard  and 
raddled,  with  nothing  left  to  do  and 
nothing  left  to  do  it  with,  the  remain- 
ing years  all  before  her  and  the  raison 
d'etre  all  behind.  It  would  be  curious 
and  magnificent  and  grotesque. 

"  Oh,  she  '11  have  some  good  years  — 
they  '11  be  worth  having,"  Sherringham 
insisted,  as  they  went.  "  Besides,  you 
see  her  too  much  as  a  humbug  and  too 
little  as  an  artist.  She  has  ideas  — 
great  ones ;  she  loves  the  thing  for  it- 
self. That  may  keep  a  woman  serious." 

"  Her  greatest  idea  must  always  be 
to  show  herself ;  and  fortunately  she 
has  a  splendid  self  to  show.  I  think  of 
her  as  the  artist  completely,  but  the  ar- 
tist whose  art  is  her  own  person.  No 
'  person,'  even  as  fine  a  one  as  hers,  will 
stand  that  for  more  than  an  hour,  so 
that  humbuggery  has  very  soon  to  lend 
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a  hand.  However,"  Nash  continued,  "  if 
she  's  a  fine  humbug  it  will  'do  as  well, 
and  perfectly  suit  the  time.  We  can  all 
be  saved  by  vulgarity ;  that 's  the  sol- 
vent of  all  difficulties  and  the  blessing 
of  this  delightful  age.  Let  no  man  de- 
spair ;  a  new  hope  has  dawned." 

"  She  '11  do  her  work  like  any  other 
worker,  with  the  advantage  over  many 
that  her  talent  is  rare,"  Peter  replied. 
"  Compared  with  the  life  of  many  wo- 
men, that's  security  and  sanity  of  the 
highest  order.  Then  she  can't  help  her 
beauty.  You  can't  vulgarize  that." 

"  Oh,  can't  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Gabriel 
Nash. 

"  It  will  abide  with  her  till  the  day 
of  her  death.  It  is  n't  a  mere  super- 
ficial freshness.  She  's  very  noble." 

"Yes,  that's  the  pity  of  it,"  said 
Nash.  "  She 's  a  capital  girl,  and  I 
quite  admit  that  she  '11  do,  for  a  while, 
a  lot  of  good.  She  will  have  brightened 
up  the  world  for  a  great  many  people ; 
she  will  have  brought  the  ideal  nearer 
to  them,  held  it  fast,  for  an  hour,  with 
its  feet  on  earth  and  its  great  wings 
trembling.  That 's  always  something, 
for  blessed  is  he  who  has  dropped  even 
the  smallest  coin  into  the  little  iron  box 
that  contains  the  precious  savings  of 
mankind.  Miriam  will  doubtless  have 
dropped  a  big  gold  piece.  It  will  be 
found,  in  the  general  division,  on  the 
day  the  race  goes  bankrupt.  And  then, 
for  herself,  she  will  have  had  a  great 
go  at  life." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  '11  have  got  out  of  her 
hole ;  she  won't  have  vegetated,"  said 
Sherringham.  "  That  makes  her  touch- 
ing to  me ;  it  adds  to  the  many  good 
reasons  for  which  one  may  want  to 
help  her.  She  's  tackling  a  big  job,  and 
tackling  it  by  herself  ;  throwing  herself 
upon  the  world,  in  good  faith,  and  deal- 
ing with  it  as  she  can ;  meeting  alone, 
in  her  youth  and  her  beauty,  and  I 
think  I  may  add  in  her  generosity,  all 
the  embarrassments  of  notoriety  and  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  profession  of  which, 


if  one  half  is  what 's  called  brilliant,  the 
other  half  is  odious." 

"  She  has  great  courage,  but  should 
you  speak  of  her  as  solitary,  with  such 
a  lot  of  us  all  round  her  ?  "  Gabriel 
asked. 

"  She 's  a  great  thing  for  you  and 
me,  but  we  're  a  small  thing  for  her." 

"  Well,  a  good  many  small  things 
may  make  up  a  considerable  one,"  Nash 
returned.  "  There  must  always  be  the 
man  ;  he  's  the  indispensable  element  in 
such  a  life,  and  he  '11  be  the  last  thing 
she  '11  ever  want  for." 

"  What  man  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 
Sherringham  asked,  rather  confusedly. 

"  The  man  of  the  hour,  whoever  he 
is.  She  '11  inspire  innumerable  devo- 
tions." 

"  Of  course  she  will,  and  they  will  be 
precisely  a  part  of  the  insufferable  side 
of  her  life." 

"  Insufferable  to  whom  ?  "  Nash  in- 
quired. "  Don't  forget  that  the  insuf- 
ferable side  of  her  life  will  be  just  the 
side  she  '11  thrive  on.  You  can't  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it,  and  you  can't 
make  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs. 
You  can't  at  once  sit  by  the  fire  and 
fly  about  the  world,  and  you  can't  go 
round  and  round  the  globe  without  hav- 
ing adventures.  You  can't  be  a  great 
actress  without  quivering  nerves.  If 
you  haven't  them,  you  will  only  be  a 
small  one.  If  you  have  them,  your 
friends  will  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  of 
them.  Your  nerves  and  your  adven- 
tures, your  eggs  and  your  cake,  are 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  most  expensive 
of  professions.  If  you  do  your  business 
at  all  you  should  do  it  handsomely,  so 
that  the  costs  may  run  up  tremendously. 
You  play  with  human  passions,  with 
exaltations  and  ecstasies  and  terrors, 
and  if  you  trade  on  the  fury  of  the 
elements  you  must  know  how  to  ride 
the  storm." 

"Those  are  the  fine  old  common- 
places about  the  artistic  temperament, 
but  I  usually  find  the  artist  a  very 
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meek,  decent  little  person,"  said  Sher- 
ringham. 

"You  never  find  the  artist  —  you 
only  find  his  work,  and  that 's  all  you 
need  to  find.  When  the  artist  is  a 
woman,  and  the  woman  is  an  actress, 
meekness  and  decency  will  doubtless  be 
there  in  the  right  proportions,"  Nash 
went  on."1  "  Miriam  will  represent  them 
for  you,  if  you  give  her  her  starting- 
point,  with  the  utmost  charm." 

"  Of  course  she  '11  have  devotions  — 
that 's  all  right,"  said  Sherringham,  im- 
patiently. 

"  And  —  don't  you  see  ?  —  they  '11 
mitigate  her  s'olitude,  they  '11  even  en- 
liven it,"  Nash  remarked. 

"  She  '11  probably  box  a  good  many 
ears :  that  '11  be  lively,"  Peter  rejoined, 
with  some  grimness. 

"  Oh,  magnificent !  it  will  be  a  merry 
life.  Yet  with  its  tragic  passages,  its 
distracted  or  its  pathetic  hours,"  Nash 
continued.  "  In  short,  a  little  of  every- 
thing." 

The  two  men  walked  on  without  fur- 
ther speech,  till  at  last  Sherringham 
said,  "  The  best  thing  for  a  woman  in 
her  situation  is  to  marry  some  good 
fellow." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  '11  do  that  too  !  " 
Nash  laughed ;  a  remark  in  consequence 
of  which  Peter  again  lapsed  into  silence. 
Gabriel  left  him  to  enjoy  his  silence  for 
some  minutes ;  after  which  he  added, 
"There's  a  good  fellow  she'd  marry 
to-morrow." 

Peter  hesitated.  "  Do  you  mean  her 
friend  Dash  wood  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  mean  Nick  Dormer." 

"  She  'd  marry  him  ?  "  Sherringham 
asked. 

"  I  mean  her  head 's  full  of  him. 
But  she  '11  hardly  get  the  chance." 

"  Does  she  like  him  so  much  as  that  ?  " 
Sherringham  went  on. 

"  I  don't  know  quite  how  much  you 
mean,  but  enough  for  all  practical  ends." 

"  Marrying  a  fashionable  actress  — 
that 's  hardly  a  practical  end." 


"  Certainly  not,  but  I  'm  not  speaking 
from  his  point  of  view.  Moreover,  I 
thought  you  just  now  said  it  would  be 
such  a  good  thing  for  her." 

"  To  marry  Nick  Dormer  ?  " 

"You  said  a  good  fellow,  and  he's 
the  very  best." 

"  I  was  n't  thinking  of  the  man,  but 
of  the  marriage.  It  would  protect  her, 
make  things  safe  and  comfortable  for 
her,  and  keep  a  lot  of  cads  and  black- 
guards away." 

"  She  ought  to  marry  the  prompter 
or  the  box-keeper,"  said  Nash.  "  Then 
it  would  be  all  right.  I  think,  indeed, 
they  generally  do,  don't  they  ?  " 

Sherringham  felt  for  a  moment  a 
strong  disposition  to  drop  his  companion 
on  the  spot  —  to  cross  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street  and  walk  away  without 
him.  But  there  was  a  different  impulse 
which  struggled  with  this  one  and,  af- 
ter a  minute,  overcame  it  —  the  impulse 
which  led  to  his  saying  presently,  "Has 
she  told  you  that  —  that  she's  in  love 
with  Nick  ?  " 

"  No,  no  —  that 's  not  the  way  I 
know  it." 

"  Has  Nick  told  you,  then  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  Ve  told  him." 

"  You  have  rendered  him  a  question- 
able service  if  you  have  no  proof,"  said 
Peter. 

"  My  proof  is  only  that  I  've  seen 
her  with  him.  She 's  charming,  poor 
thing." 

"  But  surely  she  is  n't  in  love  with 
every  man  she  's  charming  to." 

"  I  mean  she 's  charming  to  me," 
Nash  replied.  "  I  see  her  that  way. 
But  judge  for  yourself  —  the  first  time 
you  get  a  chance." 

"  When  shall  I  get  a  chance  ?  Nick 
does  n't  come  near  her." 

"Oh,  he'll  come,  he'll  come;  his 
picture  is  n't  finished." 

"  You  mean  he  '11  be  the  box-keeper, 
then  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  shall  never  allow 
it,"  said  Gabriel  Nash.  "  It  would  be 
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idiotic  and  quite  unnecessary.  He 's 
beautifully  arranged,  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent line.  Fancy  his  taking  that  sort  of 
job  on  his  hands  !  Besides,  she  would 
never  expect  it ;  she  's  not  such  a  goose. 
They  are  very  good  friends  —  it  will  go 
on  that  way.  She  's  an  excellent  sort 
of  woman  for  him  to  know ;  she  '11  give 
him  lots  of  ideas  of  the  plastic  kind. 
He  would  have  been  up  there  before 
this,  but  he  has  been  absorbed  in  this 
delightful  squabble  with  his  constituents. 
That,  of  course,  is  pure  amusement ;  but 
when  once  it 's  well  launched  he  '11  get 
back  to  business,  and  his  business  will 
be  a  very  different  matter  from  Miri- 
am's. Imagine  him  writing  her  adver- 
tisements, living  on  her  money,  adding 
up  her  profits,  having  rows  and  recrim- 
inations with  her  agent,  carrying  her 
shawl,  spending  his  days  in  her  rouge- 
pot.  The  right  man  for  that,  if  she 
must  have  one,  will  turn  up.  '  Pour  le 
mariage,  nou.'  Miriam  is  n't  an  idiot ; 
she  really,  for  a  woman,  quite  sees  things 
as  they  are." 

As  Sherringham  had  not  crossed  the 
street  and  left  Gabriel  planted,  he  was 
obliged  to  brave  the  torment  of  this 
suggestive  flow.  But  descrying,  in  the 
dusky  vista  of  the  Edgware  Road,  a 
vague  and  vigilant  hansom,  he  waved 
his  stick  with  eagerness  and  with  the 
abrupt  declaration  that  he  was  tired, 
must  drive  the  rest  of  the  way.  He 
offered  Nash,  as  he  entered  the  vehicle, 
no  seat,  but  this  coldness  was  not  re- 
flected in  the  lucidity  with  which  that 
master  of  every  subject  went  on  to  af- 
firm that  there  was,  of  course,  a  danger, 
—  the  danger  that,  in  given  circum- 
stances, Miriam  would  leave  the  stage. 
"  Leave  it,  you  mean,  for  some  man  ?  " 
"  For  the  man  we  are  talking  about." 
"  For  Nick  Dormer  ?  "  Peter  asked, 
from  his  place  in  the  cab,  his  paleness 
lighted  by  its  lamps. 

"If  he  should  make  it  a  condition. 
But  why  should  he  —  why  should  he 
make  any  conditions  ?  He 's  not  an  ass, 


either.  You  see  it  would  be  a  bore," 
Nash  continued,  while  the  hansom  wait- 
ed, "  because  if  she  were  to  do  anything 
of  that  .sort  she  would  make  him  pay 
for  the  sacrifice." 

"Oh,  yes,  she'd  make  him  pay  for 
the  sacrifice,"  Sherringham  repeated. 

"  And  then,  when  he  had  paid,  she  'd 
go  back  to  her  footlights,"  Gabriel  add- 
ed, explicatively,  from  the  curbstone, 
as  Sherringham  closed  the  apron  of  the 
cab. 

"  I  see  —  she  'd  go  back  —  good- 
night," Peter  replied.  "Please  go  on! " 
he  cried  to  the  driver  through  the  hole 
in  the  roof.  And  when  the  vehicle 
rolled  away,  he  subjoined,  to  himself, 
"  Of  course  she  would  —  and  quite 
right ! " 

XXXVII. 

"Judge  for  yourself  when  you  get 
a  chance,"  Nash  had  said;  and  as  it 
turned  out  Sherringham  was  able  to 
judge  two  days  later,  for  he  found  his 
cousin  in  Balaklava  Road  on  the  Tues- 
day following  his  walk  with  Gabriel. 
He  had  not  only  stayed  away  from  the 
theatre  on  the  Monday  evening  (he  re- 
garded this  as  an  exploit  of  some  impor- 
tance), but  had  not  been  near  Miriam 
during  the  day.  He  had  meant  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  her  company  on  Tues- 
day as  well ;  a  determination  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  afternoon  turned 
out  wet.  But  when,  at  ten  minutes  to 
five  o'clock,  he  jumped  into  a  hansom 
and  directed  its  course  to  St.  John's 
Wood,  it  was  precisely  upon  the  wea- 
ther that  he  shifted  the  responsibility  of 
his  behavior. 

Miriam  had  dined  when  he  reached 
the  villa,  but  she  was  lying  down  —  she 
was  tired  —  before  going  to  the  theatre. 
Mrs.  Rooth  was,  however,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room with  three  gentlemen,  in  two 
of  whom  the  fourth  visitor  was  not  star- 
tled to  recognize  Basil  Dashwood  and 
Gabriel  Nash.  Dashwood  appeared  to 
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have  become  Miriam's  brother-iu-arms 
vei-y  much  as  Mrs.  Rooth  was  her  mo- 
ther ;  it  had  come  to  Sherringham's 
knowledge  the  last  time  he  was  in 
Balaklava  Road  that  the  young  actor 
had  finally  moved  his  lodgings  into  the 
quarter,  becoming  a  near  neighbor  for 
all  sorts  of  convenience.  "  Hang  his 
convenience !  "  Peter  said  to  himself, 
perceiving  that  Dashwood  was  now  al- 
together one  of  the  family.  Oh,  the 
family  —  it  was  a  queer  one  to  be 
connected  with ;  that  consciousness  was 
acute  in  Sherringham's  breast  to-day  as 
he  entered  Mrs.  Rooth's  little  circle. 
The  room  was  filled  with  cigarette- 
smoke  and  there  was  a  messy  coffee- 
service  on  the  piano,  whose  keys  Basil 
Dashwood  lightly  touched  for  his  own 
diversion.  Nash,  addressing  the  room, 
of  course,  was  at  one  end  of  a  little 
sofa,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  Nick 
Dormer  was  at  the  other  end,  seated 
much  at  his  ease,  with  a  certain  privi- 
leged appearance  of  having  been  there 
often  before,  though  Sherringham  knew 
he  had  not.  He  looked  uncritical  and 
very  young,  as  rosy  as  a  school-boy  on 
a  half  holiday.  It  was  past  five  o'clock 
in  the  day,  but  Mrs.  Rooth  was  not 
dressed;  there  was,  however,  no  want 
of  finish  in  her  elegant  attitude  —  the 
same  relaxed  grandeur  (she  seemed  to 
let  you  understand)  for  which  she  used 
to  be  distinguished  at  Castle  Nugent 
when  the  house  was  full.  She  toyed 
incongruously,  in  her  unbuttoned  wrap- 
per, with  a  large  tinsel  fan  which  re- 
sembled a  theatrical  property. 

It  was  one  of  the  discomforts  of 
Sherringham's  situation  that  many  of 
those  minor  matters  which  are,  superfi- 
cially at  least,  most  characteristic  of  the 
histrionic  life  had  power  to  displease 
him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
the  effort  of  indulgence.  He  disliked 
besmoked  drawing-rooms  and  irregular 
meals  and  untidy  arrangements ;  he 
could  suffer  from  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs. 
Rooth's  apartments,  the  importunate 


photographs  (they  gave  on  his  nerves), 
the  barbarous  absence  of  signs  of  an 
orderly  domestic  life,  the  odd  volumes 
from  the  circulating  library  (you  could 
see  what  they  were  —  the  very  covers 
told  you  —  at  a  glance)  tumbled  about 
with  cups  or  glasses  on  them.  He  had 
not  waited  till  now  to  make  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  was  a  strange  thing  fate 
should  have  goaded  him  into  that  sort 
of  contact ;  but,  as  he  stood  before  Mrs. 
Rooth  and  her  companions,  he  made  it, 
perhaps,  more  pointedly  than  ever.  Her 
companions,  somehow,  who  were  not  re- 
sponsible, did  n't  keep  him  from  making 
it ;  which  was  particularly  odd,  as  they 
were  not,  superficially,  in  the  least  of 
Bohemian  type.  Almost  the  first  thing 
that  struck  him,  as  it  happened,  in  com- 
ing into  the  room,  was  the  essential 
good  looks  of  his  cousin,  who  was  a 
gentleman  to  the  eye  in  a  different  de- 
gree from  the  high-collared  Dashwood. 
Peter  did  n't  hate  him  for  being  such 
a  pleasant  young  Englishman ;  his  con- 
sciousness was  traversed  rather  by  a 
fresh  wave  of  annoyance  at  Julia's  fail- 
ure to  get  on  with  him  on  that  ample 
basis. 

It  was  Sherringham's  first  encounter 
with  Nick  since  his  arrival  in  London ; 
they  had  been,  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  so  much  taken  up  with  their  own 
affairs.  Since  their  last  meeting  Nick 
had,  as  we  know,  to  his  kinsman's  per- 
ception, really  taken  on  a  new  charac- 
ter ;  he  had  done  a  fine  stroke  of  busi- 
ness in  a  quiet  way.  This  made  him  a 
figure  to  be  counted  with,  and  in  just 
the  sense  in  which  Peter  desired  least 
to  count  with  him.  Poor  Sherring- 
ham, after  his  somersault  in  the  blue, 
was  much  troubled  these  last  days ;  he 
was  ravaged  by  contending  passions ;  he 
paid,  every  hour,  in  a  torment  of  un- 
rest, for  what  was  false  in  his  position, 
the  impossibility  of  being  consistent,  the 
opposition  of  interest  and  desire.  Nick, 
his  junior,  and  a  lighter  weight,  had 
settled  his  problem  and  showed  no 
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wounds ;  there  was  something  imperti- 
nent and  mystifying  in  it.  He  looked 
too  innocently  young  and  happy  there, 
and  too  careless  and  modest  and  ama- 
teurish for  a  rival  or  for  the  genius 
that  he  was  apparently  going  to  try  to 
be  —  the  genius  that,  the  other  day,  in 
the  studio  with  Biddy,  Peter  had  got  a 
startled  glimpse  of  his  capacity  for  be- 
ing. Sherringham  would  have  liked  to 
feel  that  he  had  grounds  of  resentment, 
that  Julia  had  been  badly  treated,  or 
that  Nick  was  fatuous,  for  in  that  case 
he  might  have  regarded  him  as  offen- 
sive. But  where  was  the  offense  of 
his  merely  being  liked  by  a  woman  in 
respect  to  whom  Peter  had  definitely 
denied  himself  the  luxury  of  pretensions, 
especially  if  the  offender  had  taken  no 
action  in  the  matter?  It  could  scarce- 
ly be  called  culpable  action  to  call,  cas- 
ually, on  an  afternoon  when  the  lady 
was  invisible.  Peter,  at  any  rate,  was 
distinctly  glad  Miriam  was  invisible; 
and  he  proposed  to  himself  to  suggest 
to  Nick,  after  a  little,  that  they  should 
adjourn  together  —  they  had  such  inter- 
esting things  to  talk  about.  Meanwhile, 
Nick  greeted  him  with  genial,  usual 
tones  and  candid,  friendly  eyes,  in 
which  he  could  read  neither  confusion 
nor  defiance.  Sherringham  was  reas- 
sured against  a  danger  he  believed  he 
did  n't  recognize  and  puzzled  by  a  mys- 
tery he  flattered  himself  he  did  n't  mind. 
And  he  was  still  more  ashamed  of  be- 
ing reassured  than  of  being  puzzled. 

It  must  be  recorded  that  Miriam  re- 
mained invisible  only  a  few  minutes 
longer.  Nick,  as  Sherringham  gathered, 
had  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  house,  which  would  have  given  the 
girl,  aroused  from  her  repose,  about 
time  to  array  herself  to  come  down  to 
him.  At  all  events  she  was  in  the 
room,  prepared,  apparently,  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  very  shortly  after  Sherringham 
had  become  sensible  of  how  glad  he 
was  she  was  out  of  it.  Familiarity  had 
never  yet  cured  him  of  a  certain  tremor 


of  expectation,  and  even  of  suspense,  in 
regard  to  her  entrances ;  a  flutter  caused 
by  the  simple  circumstance  of  her  infi- 
nite variety.  To  say  she  was  always 
acting  suggests  too  much  that  she  was 
often  fatiguing ;  for  her  changing  face 
affected  this  particular  admirer,  at  least, 
not  as  a  series  of  masks,  but  as  a  re- 
sponse to  perceived  differences,  an  in- 
tensity of  sensibility,  or  still  more  as 
something  cleverly  constructive,  like  the 
shifting  of  the  scene  in  a  play  or  a  room 
with  many  windows.  Her  incarnations 
were  incalculable,  but  if  her  present  de- 
nied her  past  and  declined  responsibility 
for  her  future,  it  made  a  good  thing  of 
the  hour  and  kept  the  actual  very  ac- 
tual. This  time  the  actual  was  a  bright, 
gentle,  graceful,  smiling  young  woman 
in  a  new  dress,  eager  to  go  out,  draw- 
ing on  fresh  gloves,  who  looked  as  if 
she  were  about  to  step  into  a  carriage 
and  (it  was  Gabriel  Nash  who  thus  for- 
mulated her  physiognomy)  do  a  lot  of 
London  things. 

The  young  woman  had  time  to  spare, 
however,  and  she  sat  down  and  talked  and 
laughed,  and  presently  gave,  as  it  seemed 
to  Sherringham,  a  finer  character  to  the 
tawdry  little  room.  It  was  honorable 
enough  if  it  belonged  to  her.  She  de- 
scribed herself  as  in  a  state  of  nervous 
bewilderment  —  exhausted,  stupefied, 
blinded,  with  the  rehearsals  of  the  forth- 
coming piece  (the  first  night  was  close 
at  hand,  and  it  was  going  to  be  d'un 
mauvals  —  they  would  all  see !),  but 
there  was  no  correspondence  between 
this  account  of  the  matter  and  her  pre- 
sent kindly  gayety.  She  sent  her  mother 
away  —  to  "  put  on  some  clothes  or  some- 
thing " —  and,  left  alone  with  the  vis- 
itors, went  to  a  long  glass  between  the 
windows,  talking  always  to  Nick  Dor- 
mer, and  revised  and  rearranged,  a  lit- 
tle, her  own  attire.  She  talked  to  Nick, 
over  her  shoulder,  and  to  Nick  only,  as 
if  he  were  the  guest  to  recognize  and 
the  others  did  n't  count.  She  broke  out, 
immediately,  about  his  having  thrown 
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up  his  seat,  wished  to  know  if  the 
strange  story  told  her  by  Mr.  Nash  were 
true  —  that  he  had  knocked  all  the  hopes 
of  his  party  into  pie. 

Nick  took  it  in  this  way  and  gave  a 
jocular  picture  of  his  party's  ruin,  the 
critical  condition  of  public  affairs :  evi- 
dently, as  yet,  he  remained  inaccessible 
to  shame  or  repentance.  Sherringham, 
before  Miriam's  entrance,  had  not,  in 
shaking  hands  with  Nick,  made  even  a 
roundabout  allusion  to  his  odd  "  game  ;  " 
there  seemed  a  sort  of  muddled  good 
taste  in  being  silent  about  it.  He 
winced  a  little  on  seeing  how  his  scru- 
ples had  been  wasted,  and  was  struck 
with  the  fine,  jocose,  direct  turn  of  his 
kinsman's  conversation  with  the  young 
actress.  It  was  a  part  of  her  unex- 
pectedness that  she  took  just  the  inar- 
tistic view  of  Nick's  behavior  ;  declared 
frankly,  though  without  ill-nature,  that 
she  had  no  patience  with  his  folly.  She 
was  horribly  disappointed  —  she  had  set 
her  heart  on  his  being  a  great  statesman, 
one  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  and  the 
glories  of  England.  What  was  so  use- 
ful, what  was  so  noble  ?  —  how  it  belit- 
tled everything  else !  She  had  expected 
him  to  wear  a  cordon  and  a  star  some 
day  (and  to  get  them  very  soon),  and 
to  come  and  see  her  in  her  loge:  it 
would  look  so  well.  She  talked  like  a 
lovely  Philistine,  except,  perhaps,  when 
she  expressed  surprise  at  hearing  —  she 
heard  it  from  Gabriel  Nash  —  that  in 
England  gentlemen  accoutred  with  those 
emblems  of  their  sovereign's  esteem 
did  n't  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to 
stray  into  the  dressing-rooms  of  ac- 
tresses. She  admitted,  after  a  moment, 
that  they  were  quite  right  —  the  dress- 
ing-rooms of  actresses  were  nasty  places  ; 
but  she  was  sorry,  for  that  was  the  sort 
of  thing  she  had  always  figured,  in  a 
corner  —  a  distinguished  man,  slightly 
bald,  in  evening  dress,  with  orders,  ad- 
miring the  smallness  of  a  satin  shoe  and 
saying  witty  things.  Gabriel  Nash  was 
convulsed  with  hilarity  at  this  —  such 


a  vision  of  the  British  political  hero. 
Coming  back  from  the  glass  and  mak- 
ing him  give  her  his  place  on  the  sofa, 
she  seated  herself  near  Nick  and  con- 
tinued to  express  her  regret  at  his  per- 
versity. 

"  They  all  say  that  —  all  the  charming 
women,  but  I  should  n't  have  looked  for 
it  from  you,"  Nick  replied.  "  I  've 
given  you  such  an  example  of  what  I 
can  do  in  another  line." 

"  Do  you  mean  my  portrait  ?  Oh, 
I  've  got  it,  with  your  name,  and  '  M.  P.' 
in  the  corner,  and  that 's  precisely  why 
I  'm  content.  '  M.  P. '  in  the  corner 
of  a  picture  is  delightful,  but  I  want 
to  break  the  mould :  I  don't  in  the 
least  insist  on  your  giving  specimens  to 
others.  And  the  artistic  life,  when  you 
can  lead  another  —  if  you  have  any  al- 
ternative, however  modest  —  is  a  very 
poor  business.  It  comes  last,  in  dignity 

—  after  everything  else.     Ain't  I  up  to 
my  eyes  in  it,  and  don't  I  know  ?  " 

"You  talk  like  my  broken-hearted 
mother,"  said  Nick. 

"  Does  she  hate  it  so  intensely  ?  " 
"  She  has  the  darkest  ideas  about  it 

—  the  wildest  theories.    I  can't  imagine 
where  she  gets  them ;  partly,  I  think, 
from  a  general  conviction  that  the  '  aes- 
thetic '  —  a  horrible   insidious   foreign 
disease  —  is  eating  the  healthy  core  out 
of  English  life  (dear  old  English  life  !), 
and  partly  from  the  charming  drawings 
in  Punch  and  the  clever  satirical  articles, 
pointing  at  mysterious   depths  of  con- 
tamination, in  the  other  weekly  papers. 
She  believes  there  's  a  dreadful  coterie 
of  dangerously  clever  and  desperately  re- 
fined people,  who  wear  a  kind  of  loose, 
faded  uniform  and  worship  only  beauty 

—  which  is  a  fearful  thing  —  that  Nash 
has  introduced  me  to  it,  that  I  now  spend 
all  my  time  in  it,  and  that,  for  its  sweet 
sake,  I  have  repudiated  the  most  sacred 
engagements.     Poor  Nash,  who,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  is  n't  in  any  sort  of 
society,  however  bad !  " 

"  But  I  'm  dangerously  clever,"  Nash 
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interposed,  "  and  though  I  can't  afford 
the  uniform  (I  believe  you  get  it  best 
somewhere  in  South  Audley  Street),  I 
do  worship  beauty.  I  really  think  it 's 
I  the  weekly  papers  mean." 

"  Oh,  I  've  read  the  articles  —  I  know 
the  sort !  "  said  Basil  Dashwood. 

Miriam  looked  at  him.  "  Go  and  see 
if  the  brougham  is  there  —  I  ordered  it 
early." 

Dashwood,  without  moving,  consulted 
his  watch.  "It  is  n't  time  yet  —  I  know 
more  about  the  brougham  than  you. 
I  've  made  a  rattling  good  arrangement 
for  her  —  it  really  costs  her  nothing," 
the  young  actor  continued  confidentially 
to  Sherringham,  near  whom  he  had 
placed  himself. 

"Your  mother  is  quite  right  to  be 
broken-hearted,"  Miriam  declared,  "  and 
I  can  imagine  exactly  what  she  has  been 
through.  I  should  like  to  talk  with  her 
—  I  should  like  to  see  her."  Nick  broke 
into  ringing  laughter,  reminding  her  that 
she  had  talked  to  him,  while  she  sat  for 
her  portrait,  in  directly  the  opposite 
sense,  most  suggestively  and  inspiring- 
ly;  and  Nash  explained  that  she  was 
studying  the  part  of  a  Tory  duchess  and 
wished  to  take  observations  for  it,  to 
work  herself  into  the  character.  Miri- 
am might  in  fact  have  been  a  Tory 
duchess,  as  she  sat  with  her  head  erect 
and  her  gloved  hands  folded,  smiling 
with  aristocratic  dimness  at  Nick.  She 
shook  her  head  with  stately  sadness  ; 
she  might  have  been  representing  Mary 
Stuart  in  Schiller's  play.  "  I  've  changed 
since  that.  I  want  you  to  be  the  grand- 
est thing  there  is  —  the  counselor  of 
kings." 

Peter  Sherringham  wondered  if,  pos- 
sibly, it  were  not  since  she  had  met  his 
sister  in  Nick's  studio  that  she  had 
changed,  if  perhaps  it  had  not  occurred 
to  her  that  it  would  give  Julia  the  sense 
of  being  more  effectually  routed  to  know 
that  the  woman  who  had  thrown  the 
bomb  was  one  who  also  tried  to  keep 
Nick  in  the  straight  path.  This  indeed 


would  involve  an  assumption  that  Julia 
might  know,  whereas  it  was  perfectly 
possible  that  she  might  n't,  and  more 
than  possible  that  if  she  should  she 
would  n't  care.  Miriam's  essential 
fondness  for  trying  different  ways  was 
always  there  as  an  adequate  reason  for 
any  particular  way  ;  a  truth  which,  how- 
ever, sometimes  only  half  prevented  the 
particular  way  from  being  vexatious  to 
Sherringham. 

"  Yet,  after  all,  who  is  more  aesthetic 
than  you,  and  who  goes  in  more  for  the 
beautiful  ?  "  Nick  asked.  "  You  are 
never  so  beautiful  as  when  you  pitch 
into  it." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  an  inferior  creature,  of  an 
inferior  sex,  and  I  have  to  earn  my  bread 
as  I  can.  I  'd  give  it  all  up  in  a  moment, 
my  odious  trade  —  for  an  inducement." 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  mean  by  an 
inducement  ?  "  Nick  demanded. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  she  means  you  —  if 
you  '11  give  her  a  permanent  engagement 
to  sit  for  you !  "  exclaimed  Gabriel  Nash. 
"  What  singularly  crude  questions  you 
ask !  " 

"I  like  the  way  she  talks,"  Basil 
Dashwood  broke  in,  "  when  I  gave  up 
the  most  brilliant  prospects,  of  very 
much  the  same  kind  as  Mr.  Dormer's, 
expressly  to  go  on  the  stage." 

"  You  're  an  inferior  creature  too," 
said  Miriam. 

"  Miss  Rooth  is  very  hard  to  satisfy," 
Sherringham  observed.  "  A  man  of 
distinction,  slightly  bald,  in  evening 
dress,  with  orders,  in  the  corner  of  her 
loge  —  she  has  such  a  personage  ready 
made  to  her  hand,  and  she  does  n't  so 
much  as  look  at  him.  Am  I  not  an 
inducement?  Have  I  not  offered  you 
a  permanent  engagement  ?  " 

"  Your  orders  —  where  are  your  or- 
ders ?  "  Miriam  inquired,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  getting  up. 

"  I  shall  be  a  minister  next  year,  and 
an  ambassador  before  you  know  it. 
Then  I  shall  stick  on  everything  that 
can  be  had." 
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"  And  they  call  us  mountebanks !  " 
cried  the  girl.  "  I  've  been  so  glad  to 
see  you  again  —  do  you  want  another 
sitting?"  she  went  on,  to  Nick,  as  if  to 
take  leave  of  him. 

"  As  many  as  you  '11  give  me  —  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  all,"  Nick  answered. 
"  I  should  like  to  do  you  as  you  are  at 
present.  You  are  totally  different  from 
the  woman  I  painted  —  you  are  won- 
derful." 

"  The  Comic  Muse !  "  laughed  Miri- 
am. "  Well,  you  must  wait  till  our  first 
nights  are  over  —  I  'm  sur  les  dents  till 
then.  There  's  everything  to  do,  and  I 
have  to  do  it  all.  That  fellow  's  good 
for  nothing  —  for  nothing  but  domestic 
life,"  and  she  glanced  at  Basil  Dash- 
wood.  "  He  has  n't  an  idea —  not  one 
that  you  'd  willingly  tell  of  him,  though 
he  'B  rather  useful  for  the  stables.  We 
've  got  stables  now  —  or  we  try  to  look 
as  if  we  had  :  Dashwood's  ideas  are  de 
cette  force.  In  ten  days  I  shall  have 
more  time." 

"  The  Comic  Muse  ?  Never,  never," 
Sherringham  protested.  "  You  are  not 
to  go  smirking  through  the  age  and 
down  to  posterity  —  I  'd  rather  see  you 
as  Medusa,  crowned  with  serpents. 
That 's  what  you  look  like  when  you 
look  best." 

"  That 's  consoling  —  when  I  've  just 
bought  a  new  bonnet !  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  just  now  that  when  you  are  an  am- 
bassador you  may  propose  anything  you 
like,"  Miriam  went  on.  "  But  excuse 
me  if  I  make  that  condition.  Seriously 
speaking,  come  to  me  glittering  with 
orders  and  I  shall  probably  succumb. 
I  can't  resist  stars  and  garters.  Only 
you  must,  as  you  say,  have  them  all. 
I  don't  like  to  hear  Mr.  Dormer  talk 
the  slang  of  the  studio  —  like  that 
phrase  just  now :  it  is  a  fall  to  a  lower 
state.  However,  when  one  is  low  one 
must  crawl,  and  I  'm  crawling  down  to 
the  Strand.  Dashwood,  see  if  mamma  's 
ready.  If  she  is  n't,  I  decline  to  wait ; 
you  must  bring  her  in  a  hansom.  I  '11 


take  Mr.  Dormer  in  the  brougham  ;  I 
want  to  talk  with  Mr.  Dormer  ;  he  must 
drive  with  me  to  the  theatre.  His  situa- 
tion is  full  of  interest."  Miriam  led  the 
way  out  of  the  room  as  she  continued  to 
chatter,  and  when  she  reached  the  house- 
door,  with  the  four  men  in  her  train,  the 
carriage  had  just  drawn  up  at  the  gar- 
den-gate. It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Rooth 
was  not  ready,  and  the  girl,  in  spite  of 
a  remonstrance  from  Nick,  who  had  the 
sense  of  usurping  the  old  lady's  place, 
repeated  her  injunction  that  she  should 
be  brought  on  in  a  cab.  Miriam's  com- 
panions accompanied  her  to  the  gate, 
and  she  insisted  upon  Nick's  taking  his 
seat  in  the  brougham  and  taking  it  first. 
Before  she  entered  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  Sherringham,  and,  looking  up  at  him, 
held  his  own  kindly.  "  Dear  old  mas- 
ter, are  n't  you  coming  to-night  ?  I 
miss  you  when  you  are  not  there." 

"  Don't  go  —  don't  go  —  it 's  too 
much,"  Nash  interposed. 

"  She  is  wonderful,"  said  Basil  Dash- 
wood,  regarding  her  admiringly  ;  "  she 
has  gone  into  the  rehearsals,  tooth  and 
nail.  But  nothing  takes  it  out  of  her." 

"  Nothing  puts  it  into  you,  my  dear !  " 
Miriam  returned.  Then  she  went  on, 
to  Sherringham :  "  You  're  the  faithful 
one  —  you  're  the  one  I  count  on."  He 
was  not  looking  at  her ;  his  eyes  traveled 
into  the  carriage,  where  they  rested  on 
Nick  Dormer,  established  on  the  further 
seat,  with  his  face  turned  away,  toward 
the  further  window.  He  was  the  one, 
faithful  or  no,  counted  on  or  no,  whom 
a  charming  woman  had  preferred  to 
carry  off,  and  there  was  a  certain 
triumph  for  him  in  that  fact;  but  it 
pleased  Sherringham  to  imagine  that 
his  attitude  was  a  little  foolish.  Miriam 
discovered  something  of  this  sort  in 
Sherringham's  eyes  ;  for  she  exclaimed, 
abruptly,  "  Don't  kill  him  —  he  does  n't 
care  for  me."  With  this  she  passed 
into  the  carriage,  which  rolled  away. 

Sherringham  stood  watching  it  a  mo- 
ment, till  he  heard  Basil  Dashwood  again 
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beside  him.  "  You  would  n't  believe 
what  I  make  him  do  it  for  —  a  little 
fellow  I  know." 

"  Good-by  ;  take  good  care  of  Mrs. 
Rooth,"  said  Gabriel  Nash,  waving  a 
cheerful  farewell  to  the  young  actor. 
He  gave  a  smiling  survey  of  the  heavens 
and  remarked  to  Sherringham  that  the 
rain  had  stopped.  Was  he  walking, 
was  he  driving,  should  they  be  going  in 
the  same  direction  ?  Sherringham  cared 
little  about  his  direction  and  had  little 
account  of  it  to  give  ;  he  simply  moved 
away  in  silence,  with  Gabriel  at  his 
side.  Gabriel  was  partly  an  affliction 
to  him  ;  indeed,  the  fact  that  he  had  as- 
sumed a  baleful  fascination  made  him 
only  a  deeper  affliction.  Sherringham, 
moreover,  did  him  the  justice  to  observe 
that  he  could  hold  his  peace  occasional- 
ly :  he  had,  for  instance,  this  afternoon, 


taken  little  part  in  the  conversation  in 
Balaklava  Place.  Peter  greatly  disliked 
to  talk  to  him  of  Miriam,  but  he  liked 
Nash  to  talk  of  her,  and  he  even  liked 
him  to  say  such  things  as  he  might  con- 
tradict. He  was  not,  however,  moved 
to  contradict  an  assertion  dropped  by 
his  companion,  disconnectedly,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes,  to  the  effect  that 
she  was  after  all  the  most  good-natured 
creature  alive.  All  the  same,  Nash  add- 
ed, it  would  n't  do  for  her  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  organization  like  Nick's ; 
and  he  repeated  that,  for  his  part,  he 
would  never  allow  it.  It  would  be  on 
his  conscience  to  interfere.  To  which 
Sherringham  replied,  disingenuously, 
that  they  might  all  do  as  they  liked 
—  it  didn't  matter  a  button  to  him. 
And  with  an  effort  to  carry  off  that 
comedy,  he  changed  the  subject. 

Henry  James. 


DECEMBER  OUT-OF-DOORS. 


"  December 's  as  pleasant  as  May." 

Old  Hymn. 

FOB  a  month  so  almost  universal- 
ly spoken  against,  November  commonly 
brings  more  than  its  full  proportion  of 
fair  days ;  and  last  year  (1888)  this 
proportion  was,  I  think,  even  greater 
than  usual.  On  the  1st  and  5th  I  heard 
the  peeping  of  hylas  ;  Sunday,  the  4th, 
was  enlivened  by  a  farewell  visitation 
of  bluebirds ;  during  the  first  week,  at 
least  four  sorts  of  butterflies  —  Disip- 
pus,  Philodice,  Antiopa,  and  Comma  — 
were  on  the  wing,  and  a  single  Philo- 
dice (our  common  yellow  butterfly)  was 
flying  as  late  as  the  16th.  Wild  flowers 
of  many  kinds  —  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred, certainly  —  were  in  bloom ;  among 
them  the  exquisite  little  pimpernel,  or 
poor  man's  weather-glass.  My  daily 
notes  are  full  of  complimentary  allusions 
to  the  weather.  Once  in  a  while  it 


rained,  to  be  sure,  and  under  date  of 
the  6th  I  find  this  record,  — "  Every- 
body complaining  of  the  heat ;  "  but  as 
terrestrial  matters  go,  the  month  was 
remarkably  propitious  up  to  the  25th. 
Then,  all  without  warning,  —  unless 
possibly  from  the  pimpernel,  which  no- 
body heeded,  —  a  violent  snow-storm  de- 
scended upon  us.  Railway  travel  and 
telegraphic  communication  were  serious- 
ly interrupted,  while  from  up  and  down 
the  coast  came  stories  of  shipwreck  and 
loss  of  life.  Winter  was  here  in  ear- 
nest ;  for  the  next  three  months  good 
walking  days  would  be  few. 

December  opened  with  a  mild  gray 
morning.  The  snow  had  already  disap- 
peared, leaving  only  the  remains  of  a 
drift  here  and  there  in  the  lea  of  a 
stone-wall ;  the  ground  was  saturated 
with  water;  every  meadow  was  like  a 
lake ;  and  but  for  the  greenness  of  the 
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fields  in  a  few  favored  spots,  the  season 
might  have  been  late  March  instead  of 
early  December.  Of  course  such  hours 
were  never  meant  to  be  wasted  within 
doors.  So  I  started  out,  singing  as  I 
went,  — 

"  While  God  invites,  how  blest  the  cUy  !  " 

But  the  next  morning  was  pleasant  like- 
wise ;  and  the  next ;  and  still  the  next ; 
and  so  the  story  went  on,  till  in  the  end, 
omitting  five  days  of  greater  or  less  in- 
clemency, I  had  spent  nearly  the  entire 
month  in  the  open  air.  I  could  hardly 
have  done  better  had  I  been  in  Florida. 

All  my  neighbors  pronounced  this 
state  of  things  highly  exceptional ;  many 
were  sure  they  had  never  known  the 
like.  At  the  time  I  fully  agreed  with 
them.  Now,  however,  looking  back 
over  my  previous  year's  notes,  I  come 
upon  such  entries  as  these :  "  Decem- 
ber 3d.  The  day  has  been  warm. 
Found  chickweed  and  knawel  in  bloom, 
and  an  old  garden  was  full  of  fresh- 
looking  pansies."  "  4th.  A  calm,  warm 
morning."  "5th.  Warm  and  rainy." 
"6th.  Mild  and  bright."  "7th.  A 
most  beautiful  winter  day,  mild  and 
calm."  "  8th.  Even  milder  and  more 
beautiful  than  yesterday."  "  llth. 
Weather  very  mild  since  last  entry. 
Pickering  hylas  peeping  to-day."  "  12th. 
Still  very  warm  ;  hylas  .peeping  in  sev- 
eral places."  "13th.  Warm  and 
bright."  "14th.  If  possible,  a  more 
beautiful  day  than  yesterday." 

So  much  for  December,  1887.  Its 
unexpected  good  behavior  would  seem  to 
have  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
me ;  no  doubt  I  promised  never  to  for- 
get it ;  yet  twelve  months  later  tradi- 
tionary notions  had  resumed  their  cus- 
tomary sway,  and  every  pleasant  morning 
took  me  by  surprise. 

The  winter  of  1888-89  will  long  be 
famous  in  the  ornithological  annals  of 
New  England  as  the  winter  of  killdeer 
plovers.  I  have  mentioned  the  great 
storm  of  November  25th-27th.  On  die 
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first  pleasant  morning  afterwards  —  on 
the  28th,  that  is  —  my  out-of-door  com- 
rade and  I  made  an  excursion  to  Na- 
hant.  The  land  -  breeze  had  already 
beaten  down  the  surf,  and  the  turmoil  of 
the  waters  was  in  great  part  stilled  ;  but 
the  beach  was  strewn  with  sea-weeds  and 
eel-grass,  and  withal  presented  quite  a 
holiday  appearance.  From  one  motive 
and  another,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  turned 
out.  The  principal  attraction,  as  far  as 
we  could  perceive,  was  a  certain  big 
clam,  of  which  great  numbers  had  been 
cast  up  by  the  tide.  Baskets  and  wagons 
were  being  filled  ;  some  of  the  men  car- 
ried off  shells  and  all,  while  others,  with 
a  celerity  which  must  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  much  practice,  were  cutting  out 
the  plump  dark  bodies,  leaving  the  shells 
hi  heaps  upon  the  sand.  The  collectors 
of  these  molluscan  dainties  knew  them 
as  quahaugs,  and  esteemed  them  accord- 
ingly ;  but  my  companion,  a  connoisseur 
in  such  matters,  pronounced  them  not 
the  true  quahaug  (Venus  mercenaria, 
—  what  a  profanely  ill-sorted  name,  even 
for  a  bivalve !),  but  the  larger  and 
coarser  Cyprina  islandica.  The  man 
to  whom  we  imparted  this  precious  bit 
of  esoteric  lore  received  it  like  a  gentle- 
man, if  I  cannot  add  like  a  scholar. 
"  We  call  them  quahaugs,"  he  answered, 
with  an  accent  of  polite  deprecation,  as  if 
it  were  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  be  found  in  the  wrong. 
It  was  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  question  of  a  name  did  not  strike 
him  as  of  any  vital  consequence.  Venus 
mercenaria  or  Cyprina  islandica,  the 
savoriness  of  the  chowder  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  seriously  affected. 

It  was  good,  I  thought,  to  see  so  many 
people  out-of-doors.  Most  of  them  had 
employment  in  the  shops,  probably,  and 
on  grounds  of  simple  economy,  so  called, 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  stuck 
to  their  lasts.  But  man,  after  all  that 
civilization  has  done  for  him  (and 
against  him),  remains  at  heart  a  child 
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of  nature.  His  ancestors  may  have  been 
shoemakers  for  fifty  generations,  but 
none  the  less  he  feels  an  impulse  now  and 
then  to  quit  his  bench  and  go  hunting, 
though  it  be  only  for  a  mess  of  clams. 

Leaving  the  crowd,  we  kept  on  our 
way  across  the  beach  to  Little  Nahant, 
the  cliffs  of  which  offer  an  excellent  po- 
sition from  which  to  sweep  the  bay  in 
search  of  loons,  old-squaws,  and  other 
sea-fowl.  Here  we  presently  met  two 
gunners.  They  had  been  more  success- 
ful than  most  of  the  sportsmen  that  one 
falls  in  with  on  such  trips ;  between 
them  they  had  a  guillemot,  two  horned 
larks,  and  a  brace  of  large  plovers,  of 
some  species  unknown  to  us,  but  notice- 
able for  their  bright  cinnamon-colored 
rumps.  "  Why  could  n't  we  have  found 
those  plovers,  instead  of  that  fellow  ?  " 
said  my  companion,  as  we  crossed  the 
second  beach.  I  fear  he  was  envious  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  But  it 
was  only  a  passing  cloud  ;  for  on  reach- 
ing the  main  peninsula  we  were  speedily 
arrested  by  loud  cries  from  a  piece  of 
marsh,  and  after  considerable  wading 
and  a  clamber  over  a  detestable  barbed- 
wire  fence,  such  as  no  rambler  ever  en- 
countered without  at  least  a  temptation 
to  profanity,  we  caught  sight  of  a  flock 
of  about  a  dozen  of  the  same  unknown 
plovers.  This  was  good  fortune  indeed. 
We  had  no  firearms,  nor  even  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  coming  shortly  to  a  ditch, 
too  wide  for  leaping  and  too  deep  for 
cold-weather  fording,  we  were  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  opera-glass  in- 
spection. Six  of  the  birds  were  grouped 
in  a  little  plot  of  grass,  standing  motion- 
less, like  so  many  robins.  Their  nov- 
elty and  their  striking  appearance,  with 
two  conspicuous  black  bands  across  the 
breast,  their  loud  cries,  and  their  cu- 
rious movements  and  attitudes  were 
enough  to  drive  a  pair  of  enthusiasts 
half  crazy.  We  looked  and  looked,  and 
then  reluctantly  turned  away.  On  get- 
ting home  we  had  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining their  identity,  and  each  at  once 


sent  off  to  the  other  the  same  verdict,  — 
"  killdeer  plover." 

This,  as  I  say,  was  on  the  28th  of 
November.  On  the  3d  of  December 
we  were  again  at  Nahant,  eating  our 
luncheon  upon  the  veranda  of  some 
rich  man's  deserted  cottage,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoying  the  sunshine  and 
the  beautiful  scene. 

It  was  a  summery  spot ;  moths  were 
flitting  about  us,  and  two  grasshoppers 
leaped  out  of  our  way  as  we  crossed  the 
lawn.  They  showed  something  less  than 
summer  liveliness,  it  is  true  ;  it  was  only 
afterwards,  and  by  way  of  contrast,  that 
I  recalled  Leigh  Hunt's 
' '  Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 

Catching  his  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June.1' 

But  they  had  done  well,  surely,  to  wea- 
ther the  recent  snow-storm  and  the  low 
temperature  ;  for  the  mercury  had  been 
down  to  10°  within  a  fortnight,  and  a 
large  snow-bank  was  still  in  sight  against 
the  wall.  Suddenly  a  close  flock  of  eight 
or  ten  birds  flew  past  us  and  disappeared 
behind  the  hill.  '"  Pigeons  ?  "  said  my 
companion.  I  thought  not ;  they  were 
sea-birds  of  some  kind.  Soon  we  heard 
killdeer  cries  from  the  beach,  and,  look- 
ing up,  saw  the  birds,  three  of  them, 
alighting  on  the  sand.  We  started  down 
the  hill  in  haste,  but  just  at  that  moment 
an  old  woman,  a  miserable  gatherer  of 
drift  rubbish,  walked  directly  upon 
them,  and  they  made  off.  Then  we 
saw  that  our  "  pigeons,"  or  "  sea-birds," 
had  been  nothing  but  killdeer  plovers, 
which,  like  other  long-winged  birds,  look 
much  larger  in  the  air  than  when  at  rest. 
Returning  towards  Lynn,  later  in  the 
afternoon,  we  came  upon  the  same  three 
birds  again  ;  this  time  feeding  among 
the  boulders  at  the  end  of  the  beach. 
We  remarked  once  more  their  curious, 
silly-looking  custom  of  standing  stock- 
still  with  heads  indrawn.  But  our  own 
attitudes,  as  we  also  stood  stock-still 
with  glasses  raised,  may  have  looked,  in 
their  eyes,  even  more  singular  and  mean- 
ingless. As  we  turned  away  —  after 
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flushing  them  two  or  three  times  to  get 
a  view  of  their  pretty  cinnamon  rump- 
feathers  —  a  sportsman  came  up,  and 
proved  to  be  the  very  man  on  whose 
belt  we  had  seen  our  first  killdeers,  a 
week  before.  We  left  him  doing  his 
best  to  bag  these  three  also.  He  will 
never  read  what  I  write,  and  I  need  not 
scruple  to  confess  that,  seeing  his  ap- 
proach, we  purposely  startled  the  birds 
as  badly  as  possible,  hoping  to  see  them 
make  off  over  the  hill,  out  of  harm's 
way.  But  the  foolish  creatures  could 
not  take  the  hint,  and  alighted  again 
within  a  few  rods,  at  the  same  time  call- 
ing loudly  enough  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gunner,  who  up  to  this  mo- 
ment had  not  been  aware  of  their  pre- 
sence. He  fired  twice  before  we  got  out 
of  sight,  but,  to  judge  from  his  motions, 
without  success.  A  man's  happiness  is 
perhaps  of  more  value  than  a  plover's, 
though  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  prove 
it ;  but  my  sympathies,  then  as  always, 
were  with  the  birds. 

Within  a  week  or  so  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter,  together 
with  a  wing,  a  foot,  and  one  cinnamon 
feather.  "  By  this  wing  which  I  send 
you,"  she  began,  "  can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  bird  that  owned  it  ? " 
Then,  after  some  description  of  the 
plumage,  she  continued  :  "  In  the  late 
tremendous  tempest  myriads  of  these 
birds  settled  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  a  harsh,  shrill,  incessant 
cry,  and  not  to  be  driven  away  by  guns 
or  any  of  man's  inhospitable  treatment. 
Their  number  was  so  great  as  to  be 
amazing,  and  they  had  never  been  seen 
before  by  any  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  Shoals.  They  are  plovers  of  some 
kind,  I  should  judge,  but  I  do  not  know." 
On  the  16th  she  wrote  again  :  "  All  sorts 
of  strange  things  were  cast  up  by  the 
storm,  and  the  plovers  were  busy  devour- 

1  Mr.  N.  C.  Brown,  in  the  Auk,  January, 
1889,  page  69. 

2  It  seems  probable  that  the  birds  started 
from   some   point  in  the  Southern  States  for 


ing  everything  they  could  find ;  always 
running,  chasing  each  other,  very  quar- 
relsome, fighting  all  the  time.  They 
were  in  poor  condition,  so  lean  that  the 
men  did  not  shoot  them  after  the  first 
day,  a  fact  which  gives  your  correspon- 
dent great  satisfaction.  They  are  still 
there !  My  brother  came  from  the 
Shoals  yesterday,  and  says  that  the 
place  is  alive  with  them,  all  the  seven 
islands." 

Similar  facts  were  reported  —  as  I 
began  in  one  way  and  another  to  learn 
—  from  different  points  along  the  coast ; 
especially  from  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine, 
where  hundreds  of  the  birds  were  seen 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  November. 
The  reporter  of  this  item  1  pertinently 
adds  :  "  Such  a  flight  of  killdeer  in 
Maine  —  where  the  bird  is  well  known 
to  be  rare  —  has  probably  not  occurred 
before  within  the  memory  of  living 
sportsmen."  Here,  as  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  the  visitors  were  at  first  easily 
shot  (they  are  not  counted  among  game 
birds  where  they  are  known,  on  account 
of  their  habitual  leanness,  I  suppose)  ; 
but  they  had  landed  upon  inhospitable 
shores,  and  were  not  long  in  becoming 
aware  of  their  misfortune.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  December  one  of  our  Cambridge 
ornithologists  went  to  Cape  Cod  on  pur- 
pose to  find  them.  He  saw  about  sixty 
birds,  but  by  this  time  they  were  so 
wild  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  only 
a  single  specimen.  "  Poor  fellows  !  " 
he  wrote  me ;  "  they  looked  unhappy 
enough,  that  cold  Friday,  with  the  mer- 
cury at  12°  and  everything  frozen  stiff. 
Most  of  them  were  on  hillsides  and  in 
the  hollows  of  pastures ;  a  few  were  in 
the  salt  marshes,  and  one  or  two  on  the 
beach."  Nobody  expected  them  to  re- 
main hereabouts,  as  they  normally  win- 
ter in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Central 
and  South  America ;  2  but  every  little 

a  long  southward  flight,  or  perhaps  for  the 
West  Indies,  on  the  evening  of  November  24th, 
and  on  getting  out  to  sea  were  caught  by  the 
great  gale,  which  whirled  them  northward  over 
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while  Mrs.  Thaxter  wrote,  "The  kill- 
deers  are  still  here  !  "  and  on  the  21st 
of  December,  as  I  approached  Marble- 
head  Neck,  I  saw  a  bird  skimming  over 
the  ice  that  covered  the  small  pond 
back  of  the  beach.  I  put  up  my  glass 
and  said  to  myself,  "  A  killdeer  plover !  " 
There  proved  to  be  two  birds.  They 
would  not  suffer  me  within  gunshot,  — 
though  I  carried  no  gun,  —  but  flew  off 
into  some  ploughed  ground,  with  their 
usual  loud  vociferations.  (The  killdeer 
is  aptly  named  JEgialitis  vocifera.) 

During  the  month  with  the  history  of 
which  we  are  now  especially  concerned, 
I  saw  nothing  more  of  them ;  but  by 
way  of  completing  the  story  I  may  add 
that  on  the  28th  of  January,  in  this 
same  spot,  I  found  a  flock  of  seven, 
and  there  they  remained.  I  visited  them 
four  times  in  February  and  once  in 
March,  and  found  them  invariably  in 
the  same  place.  Evidently  they  had  no 
idea  of  making  another  attempt  to  reach 
the  West  Indies  for  this  season;  and 
if  they  were  to  remain  in  our  latitude, 
they  could  hardly  have  selected  a  more 
desirable  location.  The  marsh,  or  mea- 
dow, was  sheltered  and  sunny,  while  the 
best  protected  corner  'was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  those  peculiarly  springy 
spots  in  which  the  grass  keeps  green 
the  winter  through.  Here,  then,  these 
seven  wayfarers  stayed  week  after  week. 
Whenever  I  stole  up  cautiously  and 
peeped  over  the  bank  into  their  verdant 
hiding-place,  I  was  sure  to  hear  the  fa- 
miliar ciy ;  and  directly  one  bird,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  would  start 
up  before  me,  disclosing  the  character- 
istic brown  feathers  of  the  lower  back. 
They  commonly  assembled  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  marsh  upon  the  snow  or  ice. 
where  they  stood  for  a  little,  bobbing 
their  heads  in  mutual  conference,  and 
then  flew  off  over  the  house  and  over 
the  orchard,  calling  as  they  flew. 

the  Atlantic,  landing  them  —  such  of  them, 
that  is,  as  were  not  drowned  on  the  way  — 
upon  the  coast  of  New  England.  The  grounds 


Throughout  December,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  winter,  brown  creepers 
and  red -bellied  nuthatches  were  sur- 
prisingly abundant.  Every  pine  wood 
seemed  to  have  its  colony  of  them. 
Whether  the  extraordinary  mildness  of 
the  season  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
I  cannot  say ;  but  their  presence  was 
welcome,  whatever  the  reason  for  it. 
Like  the  chickadee,  with  whom  they 
have  the  good  taste  to  be  fond  of  associ- 
ating, they  are  always  busy  and  cheerful, 
appearing  not  to  mind  either  snow-storm 
or  low  temperature.  No  reasonable  ob- 
server would  ever  tax  them  with  effem- 
inacy, though  the  creeper,  it  must  be 
owned,  cannot  speak  without  lisping. 

Following  my  usual  practice,  I  began 
a  catalogue  of  the  month's  birds,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  discovered,  to 
my  astonishment,  that  the  name  of  the 
downy  woodpecker  was  missing.  He 
had  been  common  during  November, 
and  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  famil- 
iar winter  residents.  I  began  forthwith 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  him,  partic- 
ularly whenever  I  went  near  any  apple 
orchard.  A  little  later,  I  actually  com- 
menced making  excursions  on  purpose 
to  find  him.  But  the  fates  were  against 
me,  and  go  where  I  would,  he  was  not 
there.  At  last  I  gave  him  up.  Then, 
on  the  27th,  as  I  sat  at  my  desk,  a 
chickadee  chirped  outside.  Of  course  I 
looked  out  to  see  him ;  and  there,  ex- 
ploring the  branches  of  an  old  apple- 
tree,  directly  under  my  window,  was  the 
black-and-white  woodpecker  for  whom  I 
had  been  searching  in  vain  through  five 
or  six  townships.  The  saucy  fellow  !  He 
rapped  smartly  three  or  four  times ; 
then  he  straightened  himself  back,  as 
woodpeckers  do,  and  said  :  "  Good-morn- 
ing, sir  !  Where  have  you  been  so  long  ? 
If  you  wish  to  see  me,  you  had  better 
stay  at  home."  He  might  have  spoken 
a  little  less  pertly;  for  after  all,  if  a 

for  such  an  opinion  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Arthur 
P.  Chadbourne  in  the  Auk  for  July,  1889.  page 
255. 
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man  would  know  what  is  going  on, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter,  he  must 
not  keep  too  much  in  his  own  door-yard. 
Of  the  thirty  birds  in  my  December  list, 
I  should  have  seen  perhaps  ten  if  I  had 
sat  all  the  time  at  my  window,  and  pos- 
sibly twice  that  number  had  I  confined 
my  walks  within  the  limits  of  my  own 
town. 

While  the  migration  is  going  on,  to 
be  sure,  one  may  find  birds  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  Last  May  I  glanced 
up  from  my  book  and  espied  an  olive- 
backed  thrush  in  the  back  yard,  fora- 
ging among  the  currant-bushes.  Raising 
a  window  quietly,  I  whistled  something 
like  an  imitation  of  his  inimitable  song ; 
and  the  little  traveler  —  always  an  easy 
dupe  —  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  pre- 
sently responded  with  a  strain  which 
carried  me  straight  into  the  depths  of 
a  White  Mountain  forest.  But  in  De- 
cember, with  some  exceptions,  of  course, 
birds  must  be  sought  after  rather  than 
waited  for.  The  15th,  for  example,  was 
a  most  uncomfortable  day,  —  so  uncom- 
fortable that  I  stayed  in-doors,  —  the 
mercury  only  two  or  three  degrees  above 
zero,  and  a  strong  wind  blowing.  Such 
weather  would  drive  the  birds  under 
shelter.  The  next  forenoon,  therefore, 
I  betook  myself  to  a  hill  covered  thick- 
ly with  pines  and  cedars.  Here  I  soon 
ran  upon  several  robins,  feeding  upon 
the  savin  berries,  and  in  a  moment  more 
was  surprised  by  a  tseep  so  loud  and 
emphatic  that  1  thought  at  once  of  a 
fox  sparrow.  Then  I  looked  for  a  song 
sparrow,  —  badly  startled,  perhaps,  — 
but  found  to  my  delight  a  white-throat. 
He  was  on  the  ground,  but  at  my  ap- 
proach flew  into  a  cedar.  Here  he 
drew  in  his  head  and  sat  perfectly  still, 
the  picture  of  discouragement.  I  could 
not  blame  him,  but  was  glad,  an  hour 
later,  to  find  him  again  on  the  ground, 
picking  up  his  dinner.  I  leveled  my 
glass  at  him  and  whistled  his  Peabody 
song  (the  simplest  of  all  bird  songs  to 
imitate),  but  he  moved  not  a  feather. 


Apparently  he  had  never  heard  it  be- 
fore! He  was  still  there  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  had  hopes  of  his  remaining 
through  the  winter ;  but  I  never  could 
find  him  afterwards.  Ten  days  prior 
to  this  I  had  gone  to  Longwood  on  a 
special  hunt  for  this  same  sparrow,  re- 
membering a  certain  peculiarly  cozy  hol- 
low where,  six  or  eight  years  before, 
a  little  company  of  song  sparrows  and 
white-throats  had  passed  a  rather  severe 
winter.  The  song  sparrows  were  there 
again,  as  I  had  expected,  but  no  white- 
throats.  The  song  sparrows,  by  the  way, 
treated  me  shabbily  this  season.  A  year 
ago  several  of  them  took  up  their  quar- 
ters in  a  roadside  garden  patch,  where 
I  could  look  in  upon  them  almost  daily. 
This  year  there  were  none  to  be  dis- 
covered anywhere  in  this  neighborhood. 
They  figure  in  my  December  list  on  four 
days  only,  and  were  found  in  four  dif- 
ferent towns,  —  Brookline  (Longwood), 
Marblehead,  Nahant,  and  Cohasset. 
Like  some  others  of  our  land  birds 
(notably  the  golden-winged  woodpecker 
and  the  meadow  lark),  they  seem  to 
have  learned  that  winter  loses  a  little 
of  its  rigor  along  the  sea-board. 

Three  kinds  of  land  birds  were  met 
with  at  Nahant  Beach,  and  nowhere 
else :  the  Ipswich  sparrow,  —  on  the  3d 
and  26th,  —  the  snow  bunting,  and  the 
horned  lark.  Of  the  last  two  species,  — 
both  of  them  rather  common  in  Novem- 
ber, —  I  saw  but  one  individual  each. 
They  were  feeding  side  by  side,  and, 
after  a  short  separation,  —  under  the 
fright  into  which  my  sudden  appearance 
put  them,  —  one  called  to  the  other,  and 
they  flew  off  in  company  towards  Lynn. 
It  was  a  pleasing  display  of  sociability, 
but  nothing  new ;  for  in  winter,  as  every 
observer  knows,  birds  not  of  a  feather 
flock  together.  The  Ipswich  sparrow, 
a  very  retiring  but  not  peculiarly  timid 
creature,  I  have  now  seen  at  Nahant  in 
every  one  of  our  six  colder  months,  — 
from  November  to  April,  —  though  it  is 
unquestionably  rare  upon  the  Massachu- 
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setts  coast  between  the  fall  and  spring 
migrations.  Besides  the  species  already 
named,  my  monthly  list  included  the 
following:  herring  gull,  great  black- 
backed  gull,  ruffed  grouse,  hairy  wood- 
pecker, flicker,  goldfinch,  tree  sparrow, 
snowbird,  blue  jay,  crow,  shrike,  white- 
bellied  nuthatch  (only  two  or  three 
birds),  golden-crowned  kinglet,  and  one 
small  hawk.1 

The  only  birds  that  sang  during  the 
month  —  unless  we  include  the  red- 
bellied  nuthatches,  whose  frequent  quaint 
twitterings  should,  perhaps,  come  under 
this  head  —  were  the  chickadees  and  a 
single  robin.  The  former  I  have  down 
as  uttering  their  sweet  phoebe  whistle  — 
which  I  take  to  be  certainly  their  song, 
as  distinguished  from  all  their  multifa- 
rious calls  —  on  seven  of  the  thirty-one 
days.  They  were  more  tuneful  in  Janu- 
ary, and  still  more  so  in  February ;  so 
that  the  titmouse,  as  becomes  a  creature 
so  full  of  good  humor  and  high  spirits, 
may  fairly  be  said  to  sing  all  winter 
long.  The  robin's  music  was  a  plea- 
sure quite  unexpected.  I  was  out  on 
Sunday,  the  30th,  for  a  few  minutes' 
stroll  before  breakfast,  when  the  obliging 
stranger  (I  had  not  seen  a  robin  for  a 
fortnight,  and  did  not  see  another  for 
nearly  two  months)  broke  into  song 
from  a  hill-top  covered  with  pitch-pines. 
He  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang 
again  and  again.  The  morning  invited 
music,  —  warm  and  cloudless,  like  an 
unusually  fine  morning  in  early  April. 

For  an  entire  week,  indeed,  the  wea- 
ther had  seemed  to  be  trying  to  outdo  it- 
self. I  remember  in  particular  the  day 
before  Christmas.  I  rose  long  before 
daylight,  crossed  the  Mystic  River 
marshes  as  the  dawn  was  beginning  to 
break,  and  shortly  after  sunrise  was  on 
my  way  down  the  South  Shore.  Leav- 
ing the  cars  at  Cohasset,  I  sauntered 

1  To  this  list  Mr.  Walter  Faxon,  my  ornitho- 
logical comrade  before  mentioned,  added  seven 
species,  namely  :  white-winged  scoter,  barred 
owl,  cowbird,  purple  finch,  white-winged  cross- 


over the  Jerusalem  Road  to  Nantasket, 
spent  a  little  while  on  the  beach,  and 
brought  up  at  North  Cohasset,  where  I 
was  attracted  by  a  lonesome  -  looking 
road  running  into  the  woods  all  by  it- 
self, with  a  guide-board  marked  "  Turkey 
Hill."  Why  not  accept  the  pleasing  in- 
vitation, which  seemed  meant  on  pur- 
pose for  just  such  an  idle  pedestrian  as 
myself  ?  As  for  Turkey  Hill,  I  had 
never  heard  of  it,  and  presumed  it  to 
be  some  uninteresting  out-lying  ham- 
let. My  concern,  as  a  saunterer's  ought 
always  to  be,  was  with  the  road  itself, 
not  with  what  might  lie  at  the  end  of 
it.  I  did  not  discover  my  mistake  till 
I  had  gone  half  a  mile,  more  or  less, 
when  the  road  all  at  once  turned  sharp- 
ly to  the  right  and  commenced  ascend- 
ing. Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
Turkey  Hill  must  be  no  other  than  the 
long,  gradual,  grassy  slope  at  which  I 
had  already  been  looking  from  the  rail- 
way station.  The  prospect  of  sea  and 
land  was  beautiful;  all  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  because  of  a  thick  autumnal 
haze.  It  might  be  called  excellent 
Christmas  weather,  I  said  to  myself, 
when  a  naturally  prudent  man,  no  long- 
er young,  could  sit  perched  upon  a 
fence  rail  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  drinking 
in  the  beauties  of  the  landscape. 

At  the  station,  after  my  descent,  I  met 
a  young  man  of  the  neighborhood.  "  Do 
you  know  why  they  call  that  Turkey 
Hill  ?  "  said  I.  "  No,  sir,  I  don't,"  he 
answered.  I  suggested  that  probably 
somebody  had  killed  a  wild  turkey  up 
there  at  some  time  or  other.  He  looked 
politely  incredulous.  "  I  don't  think 
there  are  any  wild  turkeys  up  there," 
said  he  ;  "  /  never  saw  any."  He  was 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
the  last  Massachusetts  turkey  was  killed 
on  Mount  Tom  in  1847,  so  that  I  had 
no  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth.  Prob- 

bill,  fox  sparrow,  and  winter  wren.  Between 
us,  as  far  as  land  birds  went,  we  did  pretty 
well. 
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ably  he  took  me  for  a  simple-minded 
fellow,  while  I  thought  nothing  worse  of 
him  than  that  he  was  one  of  those  peo- 
ple, so  numerous  and  at  the  same  time 
so  much  to  be  pitied,  who  have  never 
studied  ornithology. 

The  25th  was  warmer  even  than  the 
24th  ;  and  it,  likewise,  I  spent  upon  the 
South  Shore,  though  at  a  point  somewhat 
farther  inland,  and  in  a  town  where  I 
was  not  likely  to  lose  myself,  least  of 
all  in  any  out-of-the-way  woodland  road. 
In  short,  I  spent  Christmas  on  my  na- 
tive heath,  —  a  not  inappropriate  word, 
by  the  bye,  for  a  region  so  largely  grown 
up  to  huckleberry  bushes.  "  Holbrook's 
meadows  "  and  "  Norton  pasture  "  ! 
—  the  names  are  not  to  be  found  on 
any  map,  and  will  convey  no  meaning 
to  my  readers  ;  but  in  my  ears  they 
awaken  memories  of  many  and  many  a 
sunny  hour.  On  this  holiday  I  revisited 
them  both.  Warm  as  it  was,  boys  and 
girls  were  skating  on  the  meadows  (in 
spite  of  their  name,  these  have  been 
nothing  but  a  pond  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember),  and  I  stood  awhile  by  the 
old  Ross  cellar,  watching  their  evolu- 
tions. How  bright  and  cheery  it  was 
in  the  little  sheltered  clearing,  with 
nothing  in  sight  but  the  leafless  woods 
and  the  ice-covered  pond  !  "  Sha'n't  I 
take  your  coat  ?  "  the  sun  seemed  to  be 
asking.  At  my  elbow  stood  a  bunch 
of  lilac  bushes  (•'  laylocks "  they  were 
probably  called  by  the  man  who  set 
them  out l)  that  had  blossomed  freely  in 
the  summer.  The  house  has  been  gone 
for  these  thirty  years  or  more  (alas ! 
my  sun  must  be  rapidly  declining  when 
memory  casts  so  long  a  shadow),  but 
these  bushes  seem  likely  to  hold  their 
own  for  at  least  a  century.  They  might 
have  prompted  a  wise  man  to  some  wise 
reflections ;  but  for  myself,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  I  fell  instead  to  thinking 
how  many  half  days  I  had  fished  —  and 
caught  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  — 

1  So  they  were  called,  too,  by  that  lover  of 
flowers,  Walter  Savage  Lai' dor,  who,  as  his  bi- 


along  this  same  pleasant,  willow-bor- 
dered shore. 

In  Norton  pasture,  an  hour  or  two 
later,  I  made  myself  young  again  by 
putting  a  few  checkerberries  into  my 
mouth ;  and  in  a  small  new  clearing 
just  over  the  brook  ("  Dyer's  Run,"  this 
used  to  be  called,  but  I  fear  the  name 
is  falling  into  forgetfulness)  I  stumbled 
upon  a  patch  of  some  handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  which  I  saw  at  once  to  be 
a  novelty.  I  took  it  for  a  member  of 
the  heath  family,  but  it  proved  to  belong 
with  the  hollies,  —  Ilex  glabra,  or  ink- 
berry,  a  plant  not  to  be  found  in  the 
county  where  it  is  my  present  lot  to 
botanize.  So,  even  on  my  native  heath, 
I  had  discovered  something  new. 

The  flora  of  a  Massachusetts  Decem- 
ber is  of  necessity  limited.  Even  in  the 
month  under  review,  singularly  favor- 
able as  it  was,  I  found  but  sixteen  sorts 
of  wild  blossoms  ;  a  small  number,  sure- 
ly, though  perhaps  larger  by  sixteen  than 
the  average  reader  would  have  guessed. 
The  names  of  these  hardy  adventu- 
rers must  by  no  means  go  unrecorded : 
shepherd's  purse,  wild  pepper-grass, 
pansy,  common  chickweed  (Stellaria 
media),  mouse-ear  chickweed  (Cerasti- 
um  viscosiim),  knawel,  common  mallow, 
witch-hazel,  cinque-foil  (Potentilla  Nor- 
vegica,  —  not  argentea,  as  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  expected),  many-flowered 
aster,  cone-flower,  yarrow,  two  kinds  of 
groundsel,  fall  dandelion,  and  jointweed. 
Six  of  these  —  mallow,  cinque-foil,  aster, 
cone-flower,  fall  dandelion,  and  joint- 
weed  —  were  noticed  only  at  Nahant ; 
and  it  is  further  to  be  said  that  the  joint- 
weed  was  found  by  a  friend,  not  by 
myself,  while  the  cone-flower  was  not  in 
strictness  a  blossom ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
rays  were  well  opened,  making  what  in 
common  parlance  is  called  a  flower,  but 
the  true  florets  were  not  yet  perfected. 
Such  witch-hazel  blossoms  as  can  be 
gathered  in  December  are  of  course 

ographer  says,  followed  a  pronunciation  "  tra- 
ditional in  many  old  English  families." 
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nothing  but  belated  specimens.  I  re- 
marked a  few  on  the  2d,  and  again  on 
the  10th ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
Christmas,  happening  to  look  into  a 
hamamelis-tree,  I  saw  what  looked  like 
a  flower  near  the  top.  The  tree  was  too 
small  for  climbing  and  almost  too  large 
for  bending,  but  I  managed  to  get  it 
down ;  and  sure  enough,  the  bit  of  yellow 
was  indeed  a  perfectly  fresh  blossom. 
How  did  it  know  I  was  to  pass  that  way 
on  Christmas  afternoon,  and  by  what 
sort  of  freemasonry  did  it  attract  my 
attention  ?  I  loved  it  and  left  it  on  the 
stalk,  in  the  true  Emersonian  spirit,  and 
here  I  do  my  little  best  to  embalm  its 
memory. 

One  of  the  groundsels  (Senecio  vis- 
cosus)  is  a  recent  immigrant  from  Eu- 
rope, but  has  been  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  the  Back  Bay  lands  of  Boston 
—  where  I  now  found  it,  in  perfect  con- 
dition, December  4th  —  for  at  least  half 
a  dozen  years.  In  Gray's  Flora  of 
North  America  it  is  said  to  grow  there 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence ;  but 
since  that  account  was  written  it  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Lowell,  and  prob- 
ably in  other  places.  It  is  a  coarse- 
looking  little  plant,  delighting  to  grow 
in  pure  gravel ;  but  its  blossoms  are 
pretty,  and  now,  with  not  another  flower 
of  any  sort  near  it,  it  looked,  as  the 
homely  phrase  is,  "as  handsome  as  a 
picture."  Its  more  generally  distribut- 
ed congener,  Senecio  vulgaris,  —  also 
a  foreigner  —  is,  next  to  the  common 
chickweed,  I  should  say,  our  very  hard- 
iest bloomer.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  it  was  in  flower  in  an  old  garden 
in  Melrose  ;  and  at  Marblehead  Neck  a 
considerable  patch  of  it  was  fairly  yel- 
low with  blossoms  all  through  December 
and  January,  and  I  know  not  how  much 
longer.  I  saw  no  shepherd's  purse  after 
December  27th,  but  knawel  was  in 
flower  as  late  as  January  18th.  The 
golden-rods,  it  will  be  observed,  are  ab- 
sent altogether  from  my  list ;  and  the 
same  would  have  been  true  of  the  asters, 


but  for  a  single  plant.  This,  curiously 
enough,  still  bore  five  heads  of  tolerably 
fresh  blossoms,  after  all  its  numberless 
companions,  growing  upon  the  same  hill- 
side, had  succumbed  to  the  frost. 

Of  my  sixteen  plants,  exactly  one  half 
are  species  that  have  been  introduced 
from  Europe ;  six  are  members  of  the 
composite  family  ;  and  if  we  omit  the 
cone-flower,  all  but  three  of  the  entire 
number  are  simple  whites  and  yellows. 
Two  red  flowers,  the  clover  and  the 
pimpernel,  disappointed  my  search  ;  but 
the  blue  hepatica  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  found,  had  it  come  in  my  way 
to  look  for  it. 

Prettier  even  than  the  flowers,  how- 
ever, was  the  December  greenness,  es- 
pecially of  the  humbler  sorts  :  St.  John's 
wort,  five-finger,  the  creeping  blackber- 
ries, —  whose  modest  winter  loveliness 
was  never  half  appreciated,  —  herb-rob- 
ert,  corydalis,  partridge-berry,  checker- 
berry,  winter-green,  rattlesnake-plantain, 
veronica,  and  linnaea,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ferns  and  mosses.  Most  refreshing 
of  all,  perhaps,  was  an  occasional  patch 
of  bright  green  grass,  like  the  one  al- 
ready spoken  of,  at  Marblehead,  or  like 
one  even  brighter  and  prettier,  which  I 
visited  more  than  once  in  Swampscott. 

As  I  review  what  I  have  written,  I 
am  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Tennyson  : 
' '  And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say  ?  ' ' 

But  I  answer,  in  all  good  conscience, 
yes.  The  motto  with  which  I  began 
states  the  truth  somewhat  strongly,  per- 
haps (it  must  be  remembered  where  I 
got  it),  but  aside  from  that  one  bit  of 
harmless  borrowed  hyperbole,  I  have 
delivered  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale.  For 
all  that,  however,  I  do  not  expect  my 
industrious  fellow-citizens  to  fall  in  at 
once  with  my  opinion  that  winter  is  a 
pleasant  season  at  the  seashore  (it  would 
be  too  bad  they  should,  as  far  as  my  own 
enjoyment  is  concerned),  and  December 
a  month  propitious  for  leisurely  all-day 
rambles.  How  foreign  such  notions  are 
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to  people  in  general  I  have  lately  had 
several  forcible  reminders.  On  one  of 
my  jaunts  from  Marblehead  to  Swamp- 
scott,  for  example,  I  had  finally  taken 
to  the  railway,  and  was  in  the  narrow, 
tortuous  cut  through  the  ledges,  when, 
looking  back,  I  saw  a  young  gentleman 
coming  along  after  me.  He  was  in  full 
skating  rig,  fur  cap  and  all,  with  a  green 
bag  in  one  hand  and  a  big  hockey  stick 
in  the  other.  I  stopped  every  few 
minutes  to  listen  for  any  bird  that 
might  chance  to  be  in  the  woods  on 
either  hand,  and  he  could  not  well  avoid 
overtaking  me,  though  he  seemed  little 
desirous  of  doing  so.  The  spot  was 
lonesome,  and  as  he  went  by,  and  until 
he  was  some  rods  in  advance,  he  kept 
his  head  partly  turned.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  significance  of  that  furtive, 
sidelong  glance  ;  he  had  read  the  news- 
papers, and  did  n't  intend  to  be  attacked 
from  behind  unawares !  If  he  should 
ever  cast  his  eye  over  these  pages  (and 
whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  my  ap- 
pearance, I  am  bound  to  say  of  him  that 


he  looked  like  a  man  who  might  appre- 
ciate good  literature),  he  will  doubtless 
remember  the  incident,  especially  if  I 
mention  the  field-glass  which  I  carried 
slung  over  one  shoulder.  Evidently  the 
world  sees  no  reason  why  a  man  with 
anything  better  to  do  should  be  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about  the  country  in 
midwinter.  Nor  do  I  quarrel  with  the 
world's  opinion.  The  majority  is  wiser 
than  the  minority,  of  course  ;  otherwise, 
what  becomes  of  its  divine  and  inalien- 
able right  to  lay  down  the  law  ?  The 
truth  with  me  was  that  I  had  nothing 
better  to  do.  I  confess  it  without  shame. 
Surely  there  is  no  lack  of  shoemakers. 
Why,  then,  should  not  here  and  there  a 
man  take  up  the  business  of  walking, 
of  wearing  out  shoes  ?  Everything  is 
related  to  everything  else,  and  the  self- 
same power  that  brought  the  killdeers  to 
Marblehead  sent  me  there  to  see  them 
and  do  them  honor.  Should  it  please 
the  gods  to  order  it  so,  I  shall  gladly  be 
kept  running  on  such  errands  for  a  score 
or  two  of  winters. 

Bradford  Torrey. 


EURYALUS. 

UPWARD  we  went  by  fields  of  asphodel, 
Leaving  Ortygia's  moat-bound  walls  below ; 
By  orchards,  where  the  wind-flowers'  drifted  snow 
Lay  lightly  heaped  upon  the  turf's  light  swell ; 
By  gardens,  whence  upon  the  wayside  fell 
Jasmine  and  rose  in  April's  overflow ; 
Till,  winding  up  Epipolae's  wide  brow, 
We  reached  at  last  the  lonely  citadel. 

There,  on  the  ruined  rampart  climbing  high, 
We    sat  and  dreamed  among  the  browsing  sheep, 
Until  we  heard  the  trumpet's  startled  cry 
Waking  a  clang  of  arms  about  the  keep, 
And  seaward  saw,  with  rapt  foreboding  eye, 
The  sails  of  Athens  whiten  on  the  deep. 

Edith  Wharton. 
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THE  NIECES  OF  MAZAREN. 


II. 


OF  Hortense  Mancini,  Duchesse  de 
Mazarin,  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  .beautiful  woman  of  her  time  in 
Europe,  and  whose  lovers  were  innu- 
merable, Sainte-Beuve  thus  speaks :  "  In 
spite  of  all  that  might  have  degraded 
her,  she  knew  how  always  to  maintain 
her  dignity,  and  to  win  for  herself  what 
must  be  called  (I  know  no  other  word) 
respect  [la  consideration].  She  owed 
it,  undoubtedly,  in  part  to  the  memory 
of  her  uncle,  to  her  wealth,  to  her  great 
connections,  but  also-  to  her  own  charac- 
ter and  attitude."  This  is  so  true  that 
' '  The  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  her  days 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise." 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  when 
she  was  but  eighteen,  she  already  pos- 
sessed an  air  of  blended  languor,  dignity, 
and  gayety  that  was  universally  fasci- 
nating. Two  years  previously,  Charles 
II.  of  England,  twenty  years  older  than 
herself,  immediately  before  his  accession 
to  power,  had  proposed  to  marry  her, 
but  Cardinal  Mazarin  seems  to  have 
eschewed  kings  for  nephews-in-law.  He 
said  to  la  grande  Mademoiselle,  in  ur- 
ging on  her  an  alliance  with  Charles  : 
"  It  shall  never  be  imputed  to  me  to 
prefer  my  own  interests  to  those  of 
my  master  and  of  all  who  have  the 
honor  to  belong  to  him,  and  I  know 
well  the  difference  there  is  between  his 
family  and  mine.  The  King  of  England 
has  proposed  to  me  to  marry  my  niece 
Hortense,  but  as  long  as  there  are  cousins- 
german  of  the  king  to  marry,  it  is  not 
for  him  to  think  of  my  nieces ;  and  he 
would  have  reason  to  repent  if  he  made 

1  There  is  a  story  told  of  him  by  Saint- 
Re'al,  which  confirms  Saint-Simon's  expression 
"  les  visions  qu'il  fut  lui  raconter."  He  went 
one  day  to  the  king  and  informed  him  that  the 
angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  and  had 


such  a  mistake,  and  I  if  I  should  let  him 
make  it."  As  Mademoiselle  says,  "  II 
se  faisoit  assez  justice  en  toutes  choses." 

The  brother  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  also  been 
suitors  to  the  beautiful  Hortense.  The 
cardinal  had  still  rejected  these  pro- 
posals, from  one  motive  and  another, 
and  had  alternately  entertained  and 
thrown  aside  other  matrimonial  connec- 
tions of  his  own  devising.  It  is  not 
clear  why  he  finally  selected  M.  de  la 
Meilleraye ;  all  the  less  that  the  father, 
a  man  of  high  virtue,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  cardinal,  dreaded  for  his  son,  al- 
ready the  possessor  of  great  wealth,  the 
immense  mass  of  riches  of  all  sorts  which 
the  cardinal  bestowed  on  him,  and  by 
which,  in  fact,  he  was  overwhelmed. 

Saint  -  Simon,  without  knowing  him 
personally,  has  painted  a  brilliant  por- 
trait of  the  singular  character  of  the 
duke.  It  is  too  long  to  give  in  full  here, 
though  it  loses  in  quality  from  the  neces- 
sary omissions.  ''  I  have  heard  it  said 
by  his  contemporaries  that  no  one  could 
have  more  intelligence  or  of  a  more 
agreeable  kind ;  that  he  was  the  best  com- 
pany, and  very  well  educated,  magnifi- 
cent, tasteful  in  all  things,  brave.  .  .  . 
[But]  piety,  so  adapted  to  strengthen 
good  talents,  poisoned,  from  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  mind,  all  those  that  he  de- 
rived from  nature  and  from  fortune.  He 
caused  his  wife  to  gad  about  the  world 
in  the  most  scandalous  manner ;  he  be- 
came ridiculous  to  society,  insupportable 
to  the  king  from  the  extravagant  things 
he  said  to  him  regarding  the  life  he  led 
with  his  mistresses.1  He  withdrew  to 
his  estates,  where  he  became  the  prey  of 

charged  him  to  tell  his  Majesty  to  send  away 
Madame  de  la  Valliere.  "He  has  also  ap- 
peared to  me,"  Louis  answered,  "  and  assured 
me  that  you  are  mad." 
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monks  and  the  sanctimonious,  who  prof- 
ited by  his  weaknesses  and  drained  away 
his  millions.  He  mutilated  the  most 
beautiful  statues,  defaced  the  rarest  pic- 
tures [the  works  of  art  left  him  by  the 
cardinal],  arranged  his  domestics  by  lot- 
tery, so  that  the  cook  became  his  stew- 
ard and  the  scrubber  his  secretary.  In 
his  eyes,  chance  pointed  out  the  will  of 
God.  The  castle  of  Mazarin,  while  he 
was  living  there,  caught  fire  :  every  one 
else  rushed  to  extinguish  the  flames ; 
he  rushed  to  drive  away  these  rascals 
who  were  attempting  to  oppose  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  His  greatest  joy  was 
when  lawsuits  were  brought  against  him  ; 
for,  if  he  lost,  he  ceased  to  possess  some- 
thing that  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  if  he 
won,  his  conscience  was  at  ease  in  retain- 
ing what  had  been  demanded  of  him. 
He  annoyed  to  the  utmost  the  officials 
on  his  estates  by  the  detail  into  which 
he  entered  and  the  absurdities  that  he 
wished  them  to  execute." 

The  unhappy  fortunes  of  this  man,  at 
once  so  estimable  and  so  despicable,  are 
well  depicted  by  Saint-Evremond  (the 
devoted  friend,  as  an  old  man,  of  his 
wife)  :  "  If  it  were  not  for  his  marriage, 
so  hateful  for  both  parties,  he  would 
lead  a  happy  life  at  La  Trappe,  or  in 
some  other  holy  and  secluded  society. 
Worldly  interests  have  caused  him  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  falsely  devout 
of  this  day ;  of  those  spiritual  hypo- 
crites who  lay  secret  snares  for  the  kind- 
ness of  simple  and  innocent  souls,  —  souls 
that,  "in  the  spirit  of  a  holy  usury,  ruin 
themselves  in  lending  to  people  who 
promise  a  hundred  per  cent,  interest 
in  the  other  world."  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  quarrels  quickly  arose 
between  such  a  man  and  the  brilliant 
Hortense ;  and  the  duchess  was  soon 
imprisoned,  by  royal  authority,  in  first 
one  convent  and  then  another,  partly  in 
punishment  of  what  were  at  least  fol- 
lies on  her  part,  partly  to  protect  her 
against  her  husband.  When  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reconcile  her  to  him, 


her  gay  answer  was  always,  Madame  de 
Se'vigne'  says,  the  cry  of  the  civil  war, 
'•  Point  de  Mazarin,  point  de  Mazarin  !  " 
Their  relations  together  became  a  mat- 
ter for  legal  decision  in  1666,  and  it  was 
while  this  decree  was  pending  that  the 
duchess  made  a  first  escape  to  Italy 
(1668),  leaving  Paris  in  man's  attire, 
in  a  coach  with  six  horses.  Her  hus- 
band, as  soon  as  he  learned  her  absence, 
rushed  in  misery  to  the  king,  whom  he 
woke  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
ask  him  to  send  in  pursuit  of  Madame 
de  Mazarin.  Some  humorous  verses  of 
the  day  depict  the  conversation  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"Ma  pauvre  femme,  he*las!  qu'est-elle  de  ve- 
nue ? 

—  La  chose,  dit  le  roi,  vous  est-elle  incon- 
nue  ? 

L'ange  qui  vous  dit  tout,  ne  vous  l'a-t-il  pas 
dit?" 

After  a  tour  from  Milan  through  Venice 
and  Siena,  Hortense  reached  Rome,  and 
there  again  became  a  denizen  of  con- 
vents. After  a  time  she  returned  to 
Paris  to  attend  to  her  affairs,  and  then 
back  to  Rome  again  ;  whence,  again  de- 
parting, in  company  with  her  sister,  la 
conn&able,  she  went  with  her,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  Provence;  but,  separating  from 
her  there,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
dominions  of  her  former  pretendant, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
soon  again  at  her  feet.  She  divided  the 
seasons  between  Turin  and  Chambe'ry, 
between  literary  and  social  pleasures, 
everywhere  creating  for  herself  all  kinds 
of  enjoyments.  But  on  the  death  of  the 
duke  (in  1675)  the  widowed  duchess 
made  her  longer  stay  impossible,  and 
she  took  her  way  (under  pretext  of  seek- 
ing her  cousin's  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  York),  through  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, to  England,  where  the  rest  of  her 
lif  e  (some  twenty-five  years)  was  passed. 
The  characteristic  gayety  that  she  dis- 
played on  this  journey  is  vividly  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  letters  of  Madame 
de  Courcelles,  —  a  woman  whose  des- 
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tinies  had  had  some  connection  with 
those  of  Madame  de  Mazarin,  and  who, 
scarcely  less  beautiful  and  brilliant,  had 
many  a  time  and  often  shared  the  wild 
frolics  of  Hortense  in  convents  and  in 
the  world.  "  It  is  a  great  misfortune," 
she  says,  "to  be  thus  expelled  from  one 
place  after  another,  but  what  is  extraor- 
dinary is  that  this  woman  triumphs  over 
all  that  is  disgraceful  to  her  by  such 
aii  extreme  recklessness  as  never  was 
equaled,  and  having  met  with  this  mor- 
tification she  is  but  the  more  joyous. 
When  she  passed  through  here  [Geneva] 
she  was  on  horseback,  with  feathers  and 
wig  on  her  head,  twenty  gentlemen  in 
her  suite,  talking  only  of  hunting  parties 
and  dances  and  everything  else  that  is 
pleasurable." 

The  arrival  of  the  duchess  in  Eng- 
land was  welcomed  by  the  political 
party  opposed  to  the  French  influence 
exerted  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
(Mademoiselle  de  KeVoualles,  believed 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.).  It 
was  hoped  that  the  charms  of  Hortense 
might  be  made  use  of  in  like  manner, 
but  with  antagonistic  consequences  ;  and, 
for  a  time  the  chances  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  her  becoming  a  royal  favorite, 
of  her  being  the  king's  mistress  when 
she  might  have  been  his  queen.  But, 
apparently,  within  a  few  months  of  her 
coming  to  England,  a  private  love-affair 
of  her  own  with  the  young  and  ardent 
Prince  of  Monaco  displeased  the  king, 
and,  in  consequence,  her  political  influ- 
ence, whether  then  or  later,  amounted 
to  nothing.  But  her  social  influence 
must  have  been  great ;  her  life  in  Lon- 
don was  extremely  brilliant.  There  is 
an  entry  in  Evelyn's  Diary  of  September 
6,  1676  (the  first  year  of  her  residence 
there)  :  "  Supped  at  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's, where  also  supped  the  famous 
beauty  and  errant  lady  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarine  (all  the  world  knows  her 
story),  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Count- 
esse  of  Sussex  [both  natural  children  of 
the  king],  and  the  Countesse  of  Derby, 


a  virtuous  lady,  daughter  to  my  best 
friend  the  Earle  of  Ossorie."  "  Vir- 
tuous "  ladies  and  virtuous  men  con- 
tinued always  to  be  in  the  society  of 
"  the  famous  beauty  and  errant  lady." 
And  she  collected  also  about  her  a 
large  circle  of  men  of  letters  and  learn- 
ing. Some  of  their  names  are  found 
in  some  humorous  verses  by  Saint-Ev- 
remond  addressed  to  the  duchess  to  be- 
seech her  to  turn  from  the  attractions 
of  Bassette  (the  game  of  cards  then  in 
fashion,  and  at  which  she  was  wont  to 
play  high).  He  asks  her  where  are  the 
days  when  the  sensible  converse  of  phi- 
losophy, shared  the  pleasures  of  her  de- 
lightful life,  and  laments  that  now  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun  sees  her  al- 
ways with  cards  in  her  hand.  No  more 
opera,  no  more  music  of  any  kind,  no 
more  interest  in  morals  nor  in  politics  ; 
while  her  pet  dog,  treacherous  little 
Chop,  snaps  at  the  learned  men  who 
come  to  visit  her,  and  drives  away  the 
Dutch  ambassador  and  the  famous  Vos- 
sius,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  treatise 
on  the  Chinese,  in  which  his  preposses- 
sions raise  this  nation  to  the  skies. 
There  is  the  French  Justel,  too,  full  of 
scholarly  criticism,  and  a  master  in  Old 
Testament  learning,  who  comes  to  gain 
the  duchess's  protection  for  the  printing 
of  some  new  work  of  the  "  too  wise," 
the  too  well  known  Pere  Simon,  whose 
critical  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  suppressed  at  Paris,  but,  by  Ma- 
dame de  Mazarin's  aid,  printed  in  Hol- 
land. And  Gregorio  Leti,  the  distin- 
guished Italian  historian,  presents  to  the 
duchess  his  History  of  Pope  Sextus,  de- 
claring himself  ready  to  labor  for  her 
own  glory.  But  (Saint-Evremond  con- 
tinues) what  avails  their  illustriousness 
to  these  famous  men  ?  They  now  can 
scarcely  win  a  mere  courtesy  from  their 
gambling  hostess  ;  and  the  poor  savants, 
bewildered  and  embarrassed,  stare  at 
"  Mazarin,"  who  no  longer  recognizes 
them.  The  books  of  Bassette  have  taken 
the  place  of  all  other  books;  Plutarch 
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is  laid    aside,   Don  Quixote   forgotten ; 
Montaigne  is  out  of  credit ;  Racine  is 
displeasing,    Patru    untimely,    and    old 
La  Fontaine  has  no  better  fortune  ;  and 
concluding  as  he  began,  he  asks  once 
more,  "  Where  are  the  delightful  days, 
"  Ou  les  discours  senses  de  la  Philosophic 
Partageoient  les  plaisirs  de  votre  belle  vie !  " 

The  same  impression  of  varied  and 
valuable  social  relations  is  given  by  a 
little  casual  note  from  Saint-Evremond 
to  the  duchess,  of  some  years'  later  date 
than  the  verses  just  quoted.  He  writes  : 
"We  hope  that  you  will  come  to-mor- 
row to  mylord  Montaigu's.  Mylord 
Godolphin  is  expected  there ;  but,  what 
is  more  important  still,  Mr.  Hampden 
will  be  there,  having  sworn  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  world  except  with 
you.  [He  remained  a  great  deal  in  se- 
clusion in  the  country.]  You  are  to 
him  what  the  Marechal  de  Clerembaut 
and  the  Mare'chal  de  Crequi  have  been 
to  me,  all  the  world." 

This  Mr.  Hampden  was  a  grandson 
of  the  famous  Hampden.  Evelyn,  din- 
ing with  him  at  Lord  Mulgrave's,  two 
years  previously,  calls  him  "a  scholar 
and  fine  gentleman  ;  "  and  Bishop  Bur- 
net  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  young  man  of 
great  parts ;  one  of  the  learnedest  gen- 
tlemen I  have  ever  known  ;  ...  he  had 
once  great  principles  of  religion,  but  he 
was  much  corrupted  by  Pere  Simon's 
conversation  at  Paris  "  (the  same  Pere 
Simon  whom  Madame  de  Mazarin  be- 
friended, as  we  have  just  seen).1  "  My- 
lord Godolphin,"  the  husband  of  Eve- 
lyn's dear  and  honored  friend,  himself 
on  intimate  terms  with  Evelyn,  held,  a 
little  later,  the  great  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  Their  host,  mylord  Mon- 
taigu,  was  at  this  time  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
taigu  (afterward  duke),  and  had  been 
ambassador  to  France  from  1668  to 

1  Under  the  date  of  the  same  year  as  this 
dinner  (1695)  Macaulay  states:  "The  town 
was  agitated  by  the  news  that  John  Hampden 
had  cut  his  throat,  that  he  had  survived  his 
wound  a  few  hours,  that  he  had  professed 
deep  penitence  for  his  sins,  had  requested 


1672,  —  in  whose  wooing  (while  in 
France)  of  the  charming  Countess  of 
Northumberland  (the  sister  of  Lady 
Rachel  Russell,  and  the  patroness  of 
Locke)  Madame  de  la  Fayette  (as  ap- 
pears by  her  letters  to  Madame  de  Se*- 
vigne)  was  much  interested.  This  was 
good  company  ;  and  to  such  names  as 
these  may  be  added  that  of  Waller,  the 
poet,  much  admired  by  Saint-Evremond. 
But  at  the  head  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  duchess  must  always  stand  Saint- 
Evremond  himself,  than  whom  none 
was  so  faithful,  so  ardent,  so  clear-sight- 
ed, and  so  generous.  Thirty  years  older 
than  Hortense,  he  was  past  sixty  when 
they  first  met  in  England ;  he  was 
eighty-five  when  she  died,  and  during 
those  twenty-five  years  his  unflagging 
admiration  for  her,  his  intimate,  affec- 
tionate interest  in  all  that  concerned 
her,  was  the  greatest,  most  vivid  plea- 
sure of  his  old  age,  and  is  the  clearest 
testimony  that  exists  to  the  personal 
charm  that  hid,  with  its  lovely  light,  the 
follies  that  were  more  than  follies,  and 
that  her  old  friend,  when  he  was  not  in 
her  enchanting  presence,  could  not  but 
deplore.  His  feeling  toward  her  was 
always 

"  Oh,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee, 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see !  " 

To  become  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Hortense  is,  in  truth,  to  be  continually 
reminded  of  the  woman  made  known 
to  us  by  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  to 
mourn  that 

"  Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud." 

The  character  of  Saint-Evremond's 
relations  with  Madame  de  Mazarin  is 
an  admirable  illustration  of  his  own 
nature.  He  was,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has 
the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and  had  sent  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin/'  The  stu- 
dent of  Macaulay  will  remember  that  he  is 
very  severe  regarding  what  he  considers  the 
disgracefulness  of  Hampden's  political  course. 
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said,  "  a  charming  wise  man  "  (iin  sage 
aimable).  Ninon  writes  to  him :  "  Your 
friends  delight  to  see  you  so  healthy  in 
body  and  mind,  so  wise,  —  si  sage ;  for 
I  consider  sages  those  who  know  how 
to  make  themselves  happy."  He  exem- 
plified her  admirable  saying  —  "  La  joie 
de  1'esprit  en  marque  la  force  "  —  that 
a  man's  strength  of  mind  may  be  mea- 
sured by  his  cheerfulness.  Saint-Evre- 
mond's  mind  was  of  the  best  quality  as 
regards  good  sense,  and  was  excellent  in 
all  that  is  graceful.  "  He  is  character- 
ized," says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  by  an  effort- 
less superiority.  I  know  not  how  better 
to  define  him  than  as  a  less  vigorous 
Montaigne.  His  mind  is  distinguished 
at  once  by  firmness  and  by  delicacy." 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  to  have 
charmed  Saint-Evremond  is  a  title  to 
renown ;  and  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin 
charmed  him  uninterruptedly  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  The  five  volumes  of  his 
Works  contain  countless  pages  of  her 
praises  sung  by  him  in  prose  and  verse, 
—  praises  all  the  more  flattering  and 
all  the  more  trustworthy  because  of  the 
gay,  affectionate  fault-finding  that  often 
is  the  very  root  of  them.  He  asked 
nothing  from  her  but  her  presence,  in 
return  for  his  constant  care  about  her. 
He  gave  her  his  affection,  his  thoughts, 
his  money  even,  and  was  content  with  a 
word  and  a  smile,  and  pleased  with  a 
scolding.  He  says  to  her,  in  the  early 
days  of  their  intercourse  :  "  If  the  desert 
of  my  feelings  may  win  from  you  a 
regret  that  I  am  old,  and  a  wish  that 
I  were  young,  I  shall  be  content.  The 
favor  of  a  wish  is  a  little  thing ;  do  not 
refuse  it  me."  He  continues  :  "  Mon- 
taigne says  that  one  sacrifices  one's  re- 
pose, one's  liberty,  one's  fortune,  but 
not  one's  reputation.  I  renounce  our 
Montaigne  on  this  point,  and  would  not 
refuse  to  be  ridiculous  for  your  sake. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  such  kind  to  you ;  there  can  be  noth- 
ing ridiculous  in  loving  you  ;  .  .  .  and 
after  having  consulted  my  judgment  as 


much  as  my  heart,  I  say,  without  fear- 
ing ridicule,  /  love  you"  There  is  no 
indication  that  he  awakened  in  her  any 
answering  tenderness.  Old  and  ugly, 
careless  of  his  person,  it  was  his  esprit 
only  that  made  him  welcome  to  her. 
But  she  had  much  esteem  and  respect 
for  him,  and  the  society  she  collected 
about  her  did  him  inestimable  service 
in  affording  him  a  milieu  in  which  his 
social  and  literary  faculties  had  free 
play,  and  in  giving  new  material  for 
the  fire  of  his  gayety,  which  age  did 
not  extinguish.  At  her  house  there  was 
conversation  on  all  sorts  of  subjects ; 
there  was  disputing  often,  Saint-Evre- 
mond says,  "  but  with  more  enlighten- 
ment than  heat ;  less  to  contradict  per- 
sons than  to  elucidate  subjects ;  more  to 
animate  the  talk  than  to  sharpen  the 
intelligence."  There  were  discussions 
of  philosophy,  history,  religion,  and  of 
social  customs,  of  the  laws  of  honor 
and  of  reason ;  talk  on  all  literary  sub- 
jects, about  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
authors,  the  theatre,  conditions  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  conversations  of  this  nature 
suggested  to  M.  de  Saint-Evremond 
many  more  or  less  interesting  pieces  of 
writing,  whose  chief  value  for  the  reader 
of  the  present  day  is  in  their  authentic 
reflection  and  expression  of  the  tone  of 
thought  prevailing  in  his  circle,  —  the 
circle  of  Madame  de  Mazarin.  There 
was  to  be  found,  it  is  clear,  in  persons  of 
that  society,  a  great  perfection  of  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  charming  gay- 
ety, admirable  sincerity  of  mind,  and 
equal  delicacy  and  keenness  in  the  per- 
ception and  enjoyment  of  material  and 
social  pleasures.  Yet  a  flitting  melan- 
choly betrays  the  lack  of  hope  as  of 
faith ;  they  dwelt  on  the  hard,  dry 
earth,  knowing  its  hollowness  and  un- 
visited  by  any  spiritual  imaginings. 

In  1684  Madame  de  Mazarin  had  a 
serious  illness,  on  recovering  from  which 
she  jestingly  expressed  the  wish  that  she 
could  know  what  would  be  said  of  her 
after  her  death.  M.  de  Saint-Evremond 
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immediately  composed  for  her  an  Orai- 
son  Funebre,  in  which  occurs  this  note- 
worthy passage  :  "  Madame  de  Mazarin 
no  sooner  established  herself  anywhere 
than  she  opened  a  house  which  caused 
all  others  to  be  forsaken.  There  was 
found  there  the  greatest  freedom  in  the 
world  and  equal  discretion.  Every  one 
was  more  at  his  ease  than  in  his  own 
home,  and  bore  himself  more  respectfully 
than  at  court."  It  is  here,  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  remarked,  that  lies  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  Hortense ;  "  the  art  in  liv- 
ing and  in  reigning  that  has  immortal- 
ized her  and  vindicated  her  fame.  She 
showed,  when  all  is  said,  justice  and 
economy  even  in  the  prodigality  of  her 
own  endowments  and  of  her  gifts ;  she 
was  not  satisfied  with  being  brilliant  her- 
self, she  liked  brilliancy  in  others ;  she 
sought  for  enlightenment,  and  to  do  so 
was  something  new  in  those  days ;  and 
she  knew  how  to  surround  herself  every- 
where with  a  circle  of  distinguished 
men;  in  fine,  she  lived  and  died  as  a 
great  lady." 

She  died  in  1699,  and  M.  de  Mazarin, 
separated  from  her  for  so  long  a  time, 
had  her  body  brought  to  him,  and  car- 
ried it  about  with  him  for  nearly  a 
year  from  one  to  another  of  his  estates. 
"He  deposited  it  for  a  time,"  Saint- 
Simon  says,  "  at  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse 
[the  name  Our  Lady  of  Joyousness  was 
singularly  appropriate],  and  the  pious 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  prayed  to 
her  as  a  saint,  and  consecrated  their 
rosaries  by  touching  them  to  her  coffin." 

The  little  Italian  girl,  the  great  lady, 
the  French  saint,  —  the  strangeness  of 
the  career  is  completed  by  this  last  ele- 
vation. 

About  midway  of  the  stay  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Mazarin  in  England,  —  it 
was  in  1687,  —  there  came  there,  on  a 
visit  to  her,  her  equally  brilliant  but 
not  so  beautiful  sister,  the  Duchesse  de 
Bouillon.  Marie-Anne,  the  youngest  of 
all.  Though  the  youngest,  her  clever- 
ness and  precocity  as  a  child  had  led  to 


her  being  treated  by  her  uncle,  it  is 
said,  almost  as  if  she  were  the  eldest. 
She  was  his  special  favorite,  and  of  the 
queen  also,  and  consequently  of  the 
whole  court.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as 
Marie  and  Hortense  ;  after  her  uncle's 
death,  but  by  his  command.  Her  hus- 
band, "  le  meilleur  parti  de  France," 
the  Abbe*  de  Choisy  thought,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  great  Turenne,  by  whom 
the  marriage  was  arranged  with  the 
cardinal,  and  the  duchess  found  herself 
connected,  on  all  sides,  with  persons  of 
distinguished  position.  It  was  not  un- 
natural, therefore,  that,  as  Saint-Simon 
says,  "  she  carried  pride  to  audacity, 
and  her  pride  entered  into  all  her  con- 
cerns ;  but  as  she  had  much  intelligence, 
and  wit,  and  delicacy  of  perception, 
she  recognized  proportions,  and  had  the 
judgment  never  to  exceed  them,  and 
to  conceal  her  assumptions  by  much 
civility  toward  persons  whom  it  was  de- 
sirable not  to  offend,  and  by  an  air  of 
familiarity  with  others  which  veiled  as 
with  kindness  her  tone  of  authority. 
In  whatever  place  she  was,  she  led,  and 
appeared  the  mistress.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  displease  her ;  she  denied  herself 
few  things,  and  when  she  did  so  it  was 
from  consideration  for  herself ;  elsewise, 
a  very  faithful  friend,  and  very  trust- 
worthy in  intercourse." 

"  Never  was  there  a  woman,"  he  con- 
tinues. "  who  occupied  herself  less  with 
her  toilet;  and  there  are  few  faces  as 
beautiful  and  as  peculiar  as  hers  that 
have  so  little  need  of  aid,  r.  '  to  which 
everything  is  so  becoming;  still  she  was 
always  much  dressed  and  with  beautiful 
jewels.  She  was  well  informed,  talked 
well,  was  fond  of  discussions  [like  Hor- 
tense], and  sometimes  said  biting  things." 

This  characterization  of  her  comes 
from  one  who  knew  her  in  her  later 
years,  but  must  be  true  of  her  in  great 
measure  during  her  most  splendid  sea- 
son, the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  following 
her  marriage. 
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In  the  course  of  the  very  first  year 
after  her  marriage,  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance and  became  in  her  degree  the 
patroness  of  La  Fontaine,  whose  praises 
of  her  have  added  to  her  renown  as 
that  of  Hortense  has  been  increased  by 
Saint-Evremond.  He  was  past  forty 
when  they  met,  and  his  reputation  not 
yet  made,  and  her  appreciation  of  him 
seems  to  have  given  a  needed  stimulus 
to  his  indolent  genius ;  so  that,  in  some 
measure,  we  owe  La  Fontaine  to  Ma- 
dame de  Bouillon.  She  and  her  kindred 
obtained  for  him  places  and  gave  him 
pensions,  and  thus  aided  him  materially. 

Unfortunately,  she  aided  others  also 
who  reflect  less  credit  upon  her.  Al- 
most a  stain  is  on  her  memory  —  a  liter- 
ary stain  —  from  her  share  in  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  first  represen- 
tations of  Racine's  Phedre. 

Before  1677,  the  year  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  masterpiece,  the  imperious 
young  duchess  had  gained  for  herself 
the  position  of  a  bestower  of  literary 
fame.  But  her  decrees  were  not  always 
equitable.  Though  Moliere  as  well  as 
La  Fontaine  had  been  counted  among 
her  guests,  she  was  none  the  less  influ- 
enced by  inferior  men  of  letters,  and  by 
them  she  was  inspired  with  a  prejudice 
against  Racine,  which  was  shared  by  her 
odd  and  brilliant  brother,  the  Due  de 
Nevers,  and  by  her  young  but  influen- 
tial nephews,  the  princes  of  Vendorne. 
These  were  the  powerful  leaders  of  a 
league  that  was  formed  against  Phedre, 
with  the  intention  of  stifling  it  as  soon 
as  it  should  appear. 

For  this  purpose,  they  brought  for- 
ward a  rival  to  Racine  in  the  person  of 
the  pseudo-poet  Pradon,  whose  name,  to 
his  misfortune,  became,  in  consequence, 
later,  caught,  like  a  fly  in  amber,  in  the 
satiric  verse  of  Despre*aux.  They  in- 
duced him  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  acted  two  nights 
after  the  first  performance  of  the  Phedre 
of  Racine.  Madame  de  Bouillon  en- 
gaged the  front  boxes  for  the  first  six 


representations  of  both  pieces,  to  secure 
hisses  for  the  one  and  applause  for  the 
other,  an  honorable  trick  that  cost  her 
fifteen  thousand  livres.  There  was  a 
moment  when  the  battle  seemed  doubt- 
ful, and  when  Racine's  disheartenment 
was  extreme ;  he  saw  his  great  work  al- 
most the  victim  of  his  enemies.  But 
when  the  power  of  the  duchess's  purse 
was  broken,  the  forces  of  Racine  soon 
took  glorious  possession  of  the  field. 

There  followed  immediately,  however, 
a  scattered  combat  of  violent  epigrams. 
M.  de  Nevers  opened  fire  with  a  sonnet, 
of  which  the  firs,t  line  — 
"  Dans  un  fauteuil  dore",  Phedre,  tremblante 
et  bleme  "  — 

and  the  rhymes  throughout  were  echoed 
by  an  answering  sonnet,  supposed  then, 
erroneously,  to  be  written  by  Racine  and 
Despreaux,  but  really  composed  by  some 
young  nobles,  their  partisans,  which  be- 
gan,— 

' '  Dans    un  palais   dor4,     Damon,    jaloux  et 
bleme,"  — 

and  in  which  the  most  insulting  allusion 
is  made  to 

"line  sceur  vagabonde,  aux  crins  plus  noira 
que  blonds," 

who  wanders  through  the  world ;  that 
is,  to  Madame  de  Mazarin  (the  "  errant 
lady  "  of  Evelyn),  —  an  insult  which 
Saint-Evremond  tried  to  blunt  the  point 
of  by  writing  to  her  on  her  birthday  :  — 

"  Vous  §tes  adore"e  en  cent  et  cent  climats, 
Toutes  les  nations  sont  vos  propres  Etats, 
Et  de  petits  esprits  vous  nomment  vagabonde 
Quand  vous  allez  regner  en  tous  les  lieux  du 
monde." 

The  angry  duke  replied  with  another 
sonnet,  — 

"Racine  et  Despre*aux,  1'air  triste  et  le  teint 
bleme,"  — 

and  threatened  a  more  vigorous  ven- 
geance. But  Racine  and  Despre"aux 
were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  house  of  Conde,  and  the  barks  of 
the  cabal  died  away ;  "  le  bruit  passager 
de  leurs  cris  impuissants,"  as  Boileau 
begged  his  friend  to  consider  them. 
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But  Racine,  wounded  and  discouraged, 
for  twelve  years  afterward  wrote  no 
more  ;  and  only  ventured  back  to  the 
stage  under  the  inspiration  (in  a  double 
sense)  of  Esther,  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  The  only  gain  to  literature  to 
counterbalance  such  loss  is  to  be  found 
in  the  admirable  seventh  Epistle  of 
Boileau,  occasioned  by  the  attack  on 
Racine. 

The  companions  of  Madame  de  Bouil- 
lon in  this  adventure  were  her  familial- 
associates  at  all  times  :  her  brother ;  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Due  d'Albret,  who 
at  twenty-six  years  of  age  became  the 
eulogized  and  condemned  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon  ;  and  her  nephews,  the  famous 
and  infamous  Vendome  and  his  fraternal 
brother.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
reputable (in  the  moral  sense)  than  this 
circle ;  but  no  society  could  be  more 
brilliant  than  theirs,  not  only  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  luaury,  but  in  the 
keenness  of  its  wits  and  its  powers  of 
intellectual  appreciation. 

La  Fontaine,  in  a  letter  to  Madame 
de  Bouillon,  after  a  passage  of  light  and 
easy  reference  to  the  Cartesian  philos- 
ophy, continues  :  "  Those  who  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  what  your  Highness 
knows,  and  what  you  desire  to  know 
without  taking  any  greater  trouble  than 
hearing  it  talked  of  at  table,  would  not 
think  me  veiy  judicious  to  entertain  you 
thus  with  philosophy;  but  I  could  tell 
them  that  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  wel- 
come to  you,  and  also  all  sorts  of  books, 
provided  they  are  good  of  their  kind  ;  " 
and  he  adds  in  verse  :  — 

"Le  pathe'tique,  le  sublime, 
Le  se'rieux,  et  le  plaisant, 
Tour  a  tour  vous  vont  amusant. 
Tout  voua  duit,  1'bistoire  et  la  fable, 
Prose  et  vera,  latin  et  franqais." 

Writing  to  Saint-Evremond,  La  Fon- 
taine says  of  Madame  de  Bouillon  :  "  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  her  disputing,  scold- 
ing, jesting,  and  talking  of  everything 
with  so  much  wit  that  one  cannot  ima- 
gine more.  If  she  had  lived  in  pagan 
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days,  a  fourth  Grace  would  have  been 
deified  for  her  sake." 

Unfortunately,  Madame  de  Bouillon, 
like  her  sisters,  found  herself  obliged  at 
one  time  to  withdraw  behind  convent 
bars,  from  whence  she  issued  gayer  and 
more  charming  than  ever,  and  able  to 
cope  with  the  highest  powers.  This  she 
was  forced  to  do  on  the  occasion  of  the 
La  Voisin  affair,  in  which  she,  like  her 
sister  Olympe,  was  involved,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent ;  Madame  de  Bouillon 
was  simply  "  interrogated."  There  is 
in  Madame  de  Se'vign^'s  letters  a  not-to- 
be-rivaled  account  of  the  scene,  which 
took  place  in  January,  1680  :  — 

"  Mesdames  de  Bouillon  et  de  Tingry 
[a  sister  of  Madame  de  Luxembourg] 
were  interrogated  yesterday  at  the 
chamber  of  the  Arsenal.  Their  noble 
families  accompanied  them  to  the  door. 
It  would  seem,  at  present,  that  there  is 
nothing  black  in  the  follies  attributed  to 
them  ;  not  even  dark  gray.  If  nothing 
more  is  discovered,  the  thing  is  a  great 
scandal  that  might  have  been  spared 
persons  of  such  position.  The  Mare*chal 
de  Villeroi  [the  same  whom  we  have 
heard  thirty  years  and  more  before 
speaking  of  the  Mancini]  says  that  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies  do  not  believe  in 
God,  and  do  believe  in  the  devil."  Then 
she  mentions  an  absurd  accusation 
against  Madame  de  Bouillon,  of  wish- 
ing the  death  of  her  husband,  and  con- 
tinues, "  When  a  Mancini  commits  only 
such  a  folly  as  that,  it 's  permitted ;  and 
these  sorceresses  [La  Voisin,  etc.]  tell 
of  it  seriously,  and  fill  all  Europe  with 
horror  about  a  trifle."  Then  the  nar- 
rative begins  :  "  Madame  de  Bouillon 
entered  the  chamber  like  a  little  queen  ; 
she  sat  down  in  a  chair  that  had  been 
arranged  for  her  ;  but,  instead  of  answer- 
ing the  first  question,  she  demanded  to 
have  written  down  what  she  wished  to 
say,  which  was  'that  she  came  there 
only  from  respect  for  the  king's  order, 
and  not  at  all  from  respect  for  the  cham- 
ber, which  she  did  not  recognize,  not 
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choosing  to  derogate  from  the  privilege 
of  dukes.'  She  did  not  say  a  word  till 
that  was  written  ;  then  she  took  off  her 
glove,  showing  a  very  beautiful  hand. 
She  answered  honestly,  even  about  her 
age.  '  Do  you  know  La  Vigoureux  ?  ' 
'  No.'  '  Do  you  know  La  Voisin  ? '  '  Yes.' 
4  Why  do  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  your  hus- 
band ? '  '  I,  to  get  rid  of  him  !  You 
may  ask  him  if  he  thinks  so  ;  he  accom- 
panied me  to  that  door.'  '  But  why  did 
you  go  so  often  to  this  Voisin  ? '  '  Because 
I  wanted  to  see  the  Sibyls  whom  she 
had  promised  me  ;  one  would  go  far  to 
meet  such  company.'  '  Have  you  not 
shown  this  woman  a  bag  of  money  ? ' 
She  said  she  had  not,  and  for  more  than 
one  reason,  and  all  this  with  a  laughing 
and  scornful  manner.  '  Well,  gentlemen  ! 
is  this  all  that  you  have  to  say  to  me  ? ' 
'  Yes,  madame.'  She  rose,  and  as  she 
went  out  she  said  audibly,  'Really,  I 
never  should  have  believed  that  sensible 
men  could  ask  such  foolish  questions.' 
She  was  received  by  her  relations  and 
her  friends  of  both  sexes  with  adora- 
tion, she  was  so  pretty,  and  simple,  and 
natural,  and  daring,  and  with  such  an 
excellent  manner  and  such  a  quiet 
mind." 

Her  daringness  is  confirmed  by  a 
story  Voltaire  reports,  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  the  counselors  of  the  chamber 
was  unwise  enough  to  ask  her  if  she  had 
seen  the  devil ;  to  which  she  answered 
that  she  saw  him  at  that  moment ;  that 
he  was  very  ugly  and  very  disagreeable, 
and  was  disguised  as  a  counselor  of 
state.  The  interrogation,  Voltaire  says, 
was  not  continued. 

A  fortnight  later,  Madame  de  SeVigne 
writes :  "  Madame  de  Bouillon  has  boast- 
ed so  much  of  the  replies  she  made  the 
judges  that  she  has  drawn  down  on  her- 
self a  lettre  de  cachet  to  go  to  N£rac, 
near  the  Pyrenees ;  she  went  yesterday 
in  much  trouble.  .  .  .  All  her  family  ac- 
companied her  half  a  day's  journey.  .  .  . 
Think  of  the  four  sisters,  what  a  wan- 
dering star  rules  them !  —  one  in  Spain, 


one  in  England,  one  in  Flanders,  one  in 
the  depths  of  Guienne." 

This  affair  was  seven  years  before  the 
visit  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  to 
England,  —  a  visit  which,  it  is  believed, 
took  the  place  of  another  seclusion  in  a 
convent.  During  her  absence  she  re- 
ceived a  charming  letter  from  La  Fon- 
taine, written  in  the  mingled  prose  and 
verse  that  was  a  fashion  of  the  day. 
He  talks  of  coming  to  England  himself, 
as  he  had  been  urged  to  do,  and  flatters 
himself  that  "  Anacreon  and  those  like 
him,  such  as  Waller,  Saint-Evremond, 
and  I,  will  never  have  the  door  shut 
against  them.  Who  would  not  admit 
Anacreon  ?  Who  would  banish  Waller 
and  La  Fontaine  ?  Both  are  old  ;  Saint- 
Evremond  is  so  also:  but  will  you  see 
on  the  banks  of  the  fountain  Hippo- 
crene  people  less  wrinkled  in  their  verses 
than  these  ?  The  trouble  is  that  there 
are  wished  for  here  severer  moralists. 
Anacreon  is  silenced  by  the  Jansenists, 
although  their  teachings  seem  to  me  a 
little  dismal ;  but  you,  I  dare  say,  value 
these  writers,  full  of  wit  and  keen  dispu- 
tants ;  and  you  know  how  to  enjoy  them 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  Sophocles 
of  the  day  and  the  illustrious  Moliere 
always  furnish  you  with  an  occasion  to 
discuss  something  or  other.  What  is 
there  that  you  do  not  dispute  ?  " 

In  the  original  this  is  all  in  lively  and 
varied  verse.  The  letter  closes  by  La 
Fontaine  saying  after  a  passage  about 
the  king :  "  Je  reviens  a  mes  montons. 
And  these  '  moutons,'  madame,  are  your 
Highness  and  Madame  Mazarin.  This 
would  be  the  place  to  compose  a  eulogy 
of  her  and  to  write  it  with  yours ;  but 
after  profound  reflection,  as  eulogies  of 
this  kind  are  rather  a  delicate  matter, 
I  think  it  better  I  should  abstain  from 
them."  Then,  breaking  into  verse : 
"  You  love  each  other  with  sisterly  af- 
fection ;  nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to 
avoid  a  comparison.  Gold,  but  not  praise, 
may  be  divided.  The  best  skilled  ora- 
tor, were  he  an  angel,  would  not  con- 
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tent  in  such  an  attempt,  —  two  beauties, 
two  heroes,  two  authors,  nor  two  saints." 

A  month  later,  writing  to  Saint-Evre- 
mond,  he  says  :  "  What  do  you  think  of 
a  design  that  has  entered  my  ^mind  ? 
Since  you  wish  the  fame  of  Madame 
Mazarin  to  fill  the  universe,  and  I  de- 
sire that  of  Madame  de  Bouillon  to  ex- 
tend yet  farther,  let  us  not  rest  till  we 
have  accomplished  so  noble  an  enter- 
prise. Let  us  make  ourselves  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  ;  all  the  more,  since 
this  chivalry  began  in  England.  .  .  . 
We  will  await  the  return  of  the  leaves 
and  that  of  my  health ;  otherwise  I 
should  have  to  go  in  a  litter  in  search 
of  adventures.  I  should  be  called  the 
Knight  of  Rheumatism." 

In  the  midst  of  these  gayeties  of  pri- 
vate life  the  political  storm  darkened 
and  broke  that  swept  James  II.  and 
his  Martinozzi  wife  from  the  throne  and 
drove  them  as  fugitives  to  France.  The 
position  of  the  Mancini  sisters  in  Eng- 
land was  rendered  very  insecure.  But 
William  treated  them  with  more  than 
courtesy.  He  continued  to  Hortense  the 
pension  given  her  by  Charles  and  James, 
and  gave  Marie-Anne  the  use  of  his 
private  yacht  to  return  to  France. 

She  was  not  permitted  to  return  to 
Paris.  Dangeau  writes  under  date  of 
the  12th  September,  1688  :  "  Madame 
de  Bouillon,  who  is  in  England,  has 
asked  of  the  king,  through  M.  de  Seign- 
elay,  permission  to  go  to  Venice  ;  the 
king  has  replied  that  she  may  go  where 
she  will,  except  to  court  and  to  Paris." 

She  went  to  Italy  and  to  Rome,  and 
there  met  her  sons,  whose  affairs  now 
became  for  some  years  the  great  inter- 
est and  occupation  of  her  life.  When 
she  was  permitted  (in  1690)  to  return  to 
Paris,  she  established  herself  there  in  a 
prouder  position  than  ever,  and  the  pic- 
ture Saint-Simon  paints  of  her  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  in  1714,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  triumphant  success :  — 

"  She  had  a  freedom  of  demeanor  that 
was  not  merely  daring,  but  audacious, 


and,  spite  of  her  past  conduct,  she  was 
not  the  less  a  personage  in  Paris,  and  a 
tribunal  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 
I  say  in  Paris,  where  she  was  a  sort 
of  queen  ;  at  court  she  never  remained 
but  for  a  few  hours,  and  went  there 
only  on  occasion,  once  or  twice  a  year 
at  most. 

"  The  king  personally  had  never  liked 
her.  Her  freedoms  startled  him.  She 
had  been  often  exiled,  and  sometimes  for 
a  long  while.  Notwithstanding  this,  she 
entered  the  king's  apartments  carrying 
her  head  high,  and  her  voice  could  be 
heard  two  rooms  off.  This  loud  talking 
was  very  often  not  hushed  even  at  the 
king's  supper,  where  she  would  attack 
Monseigneur  and  the  other  princes  and 
princesses  who  were  at  table  (behind 
whom  she  was  placed),  as  well  as  the 
ladies  sitting  near  her. 

"  She  treated  her  children,  and  often, 
also,  her  friends  and  associates,  with  au- 
thority ;  she  usurped  it  over  the  brothers 
and  nephews  of  her  husband  and  her 
own,  over  M.  le  Prince  de  Conti  and 
over  M.  le  Due  himself,  violent  as  he 
was,  and  when  at  Paris  they  were  al- 
ways with  her.  She  treated  M.  de 
Bouillon  with  contempt,  and  every  one 
was  less  than  grass  before  her.  .  .  .  Her 
wit  and  beauty  supported  her,  and  her 
world  became  accustomed  to  being  ruled 
by  her.  Taken  for  all  in  all,  she  was 
a  loss  to  her  friends,  especially  to  her 
family,  and  even  to  Paris.  .  .  .  Her 
house  was  open  all  day :  great  tables 
standing  ready  night  and  morning  ;  great 
gaming,  and  of  all  kinds  at  once ;  and 
the  largest,  the  most  illustrious,  and  often 
the  best  society  of  men." 

With  her  death  came  to  a  conclusion 
the  fortunes  of  these  seven  remarkable 
women,  who  each  one  of  them,  except 
perhaps  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  it  is 
evident,  possessed  a  natural  strength,  the 
manifestations  of  which  must  have  had 
a  considerable  though  untraceable  in- 
fluence on  the  social  conditions  of  their 
day. 

Hope  Notnor. 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  WEST. 


THE  various  stages  in  the  slow  de- 
velopments of  civilization  from  barba- 
rism are  marked  by  a  corresponding  se- 
ries of  visible  monuments,  in  which  may 
plainly  be  read  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  social  conditions  out  of  which  they 
grew.  The  true  value  and  significance 
of  these  almost  ineffaceable  records  have 
never  been  duly  recognized.  The  in- 
dustry of  the  archaeologist  in  classify- 
ing them,  the  ingenuity  of  the  modern 
architect  in  quoting  from  them,  the  in- 
stinct of  poet  and  novelist  in  using  them 
darkly  as  the  background  of  romance, 
have  made  their  external  aspects  more 
or  less  familiar  to  all ;  but  their  subjec- 
tive qualities  have  never  been  so  ana- 
lyzed as  to  make  them  accessible  to  the 
historian.  They  have  never  been  used 
by  him  like  traditions,  documents,  and 
chronicles,  though  their  characteristics 
are  the  clearest,  the  most  naive,  unaf- 
fected, and  deliberate  expressions  which 
humanity  has  uttered  in  any  stage  of  its 
career.  Since  the  Renaissance  this  con- 
temporaneous record  has  been  sophis- 
ticated by  revivals,  imitations,  adapta- 
tions, combinations,  and  other  affectations 
of  the  modern  architect,  so  that  it  has 
apparently  become  more  difficult  to  be 
deciphered  ;  yet  its  relation  to  the  spirit 
and  essential  quality  of  the  human  life 
about  us  cannot  be  entirely  obliterated, 
even  by  the  most  cleverly  planned  mas- 
querading in  the  trappings  of  Greek  or 
Roman,  Romanesque,  Mediaeval,  or  Re- 
naissance art. 

Having  in  view  this  unconscious  func- 
tion of  architecture,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  skilled  or  unskilled,  as  a  chroni- 
cle of  mankind,  there  should  be  no  man- 
ifestation of  it  without  some  interest 
to  every  intelligent  observer,  whatever 
qualities  of  art  may  be  involved  in  it. 

I  propose  to  attempt  a  brief  descrip- 
tive sketch  of  a  modern  phase  of  this 


architectural  chronicle,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  exceptional  social  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced,  presents  some  un- 
precedented features. 

Civilization  is  advancing  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  great  West  like  a 
brimming  and  irresistible  tide  which 
knows  no  ebb.  Its  first  waves  of  occu- 
pation bear  upon  their  crests  a  human 
element  of  astonishing  energy  and  force. 
No  conquest  or  crusade  of  history  has 
been  accomplished  with  a  greater  dis- 
play of  hardy  intelligence.  It  has 
planted  cities  and  established  civil  order 
upon  virgin  soil  in  less  than  thirty  days. 
The  external  aspects  of  these  first  occu- 
pations are  remarkable  for  the  skill,  di- 
rectness, and  economy  with  which  means 
are  adapted  to  ends.  The  first  settlers 
are  comfortably  housed  in  a  week,  so 
that  all  the  processes  of  simple  domestic 
life  are  made  possible  without  delay. 
Structures  to  accommodate  the  land  of- 
fice, the  saloon,  the  variety  store,  the 
railway  station,  the  bank,  the  school,  and 
the  church  arise  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cies of  border  life,  and  the  visible  town 
is  begun.  These  structures,  of  course, 
have  value  only  as  temporary  make- 
shifts ;  but  as  material  prosperity  in- 
creases, and  with  it  the  ambition  for 
permanent  investments,  the  way  is  open 
for  a  much  more  definite  expression  of 
thought  in  building.  At  this  stage  of 
development  the  natural  desire  of  every 
citizen  to  own  property  of  the  best  pos- 
sible appearance  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  leads  to  what  may  be  called  an 
architecture  of  pretense,  —  an  architec- 
ture intended  to  appear  better  than  it 
is.  This  architecture,  or,  more  properly, 
this  method  of  building,  has,  without  es- 
sential local  characteristics,  spread  over 
the  entire  occupied  territory  of  the 
West.  It  has  met  for  many  years,  and 
will  meet  probably  for  many  more,  all 
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the  practical  requirements,  and  has  flat- 
tered the  crude  artistic  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions of  intelligent  and  exceptionally  in- 
genious and  prosperous  people.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  respectfully  considered,  as, 
at  present,  the  vernacular  art  of  the 
country,  though,  when  judged  by  the 
most  liberal  and  catholic  canons  of  edu- 
cated taste,  it  fails  to  satisfy  in  esse  if 
not  in  posse.  Nowhere  else  in  the  civ- 
ilized world  can  be  found  anything  re- 
sembling it.  It  is  peculiar ;  it  is  ours. 

I  have  called  this  characteristic  and 
almost  universal  expression  of  Western 
civilization  an  architecture  of  pretense, 
because  of  its  ambition  and  of  its  desire 
to  make  a  vain  show  with  small  means. 
No  people  in  the  world  understands 
cheap  construction  and  economical  meth- 
ods of  building  so  well,  and  is  so  inven- 
tive in  providing  for  it.  But,  unwilling 
to  let  it  appear  what  it  is  and  to  let  it 
grow  into  a  legitimate  expression  of  art 
by  natural  processes  of  development,  it 
has  been  forced  to  assume  forms  which 
do  not  belong  to  it,  which  contradict  its 
proper  functions,  and  which  are  devised 
to  satisfy  false  and  unsettled  ideals  of 
beauty  and  fitness.  The  facility  with 
which  wood  and  galvanized  iron  may 
be  moulded,  painted,  and  sanded  to  im- 
itate stone  or  other  nobler  materials 
makes  this  baleful  process  possible,  and 
tempts  the  builder  to  mask  his  honest 
work  with  crude  travesties  of  conven- 
tional art. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  method 
of  architectural  masquerading  had  its 
origin  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  coun- 
try ;  but  there,  under  the  influence  of 
better  examples  and  higher  education,  it 
soon  fell  into  disrepute,  because,  theoret- 
ically, it  is  an  offense  against  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  art,  so  gross  that  it  can- 
not survive  the  first  touch  of  intelligent 
criticism ;  and,  practically,  because  this 
architecture  of  pretense  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  time.  Like  all  other  experi- 
ments in  the  evolution  of  forms,  only  the 
fittest  remain.  But  the  West,  eager  to 


anticipate  the  fruits  of  success,  too  im- 
patient to  wait  for  a  natural  growth  of 
art,  ambitious  to  emulate  the  older  civili- 
zations, is,  for  the  moment,  contenting 
itself  with  an  appearance.  The  ver- 
nacular style  in  the  remoter  districts  has 
still  undisputed  sway,  and,  in  the  hands 
of  uneducated  builders,  plays  with  these 
dangerously  facile  materials  such  fantas- 
tic tricks  before  high  Heaven  as  make 
the  angels  weep,  and  give  no  true  and 
permanent  satisfaction  even  to  those 
whom  they  are  intended  to  surprise  and 
delight.  It  serves,  for  the  time,  to  confer 
upon  the  newly  built  streets  of  the  West 
a  delusive  aspect  of  metropolitan  com- 
pleteness and  finish,  until,  after  a  few 
years,  the  paint  wears  off,  the  wooden 
sham  begins  to  decay,  and  the  galva- 
nized iron  to  betray  its  hollow  mocker- 
ies. "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever," but  a  thing  of  cheap  and  vulgar 
ostentation,  by  a  happy  accident  of  fate, 
finds  speedy  oblivion.  It  is  a  piece  of 
singular  good  fortune  that  the  vernacu- 
lar style  has  thus  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  own  dissolution. 

The  present  building  methods  and  ar- 
chitectural character  maintained  in  the 
rural  districts  in  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
etc.,  differ  from  those  of  five  centuries 
ago  only  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  progress  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  they  differ  contemporaneous- 
ly, one  from  another,  as  much  now  as 
they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  the 
cities  which  are  planted  along  the  high- 
ways of  the  world,  subject  to  the  cosmo- 
politan influences,  such  as  are  afforded 
by  rapid  and  constant  intercommunica- 
tion, by  the  interchange  of  books,  prints, 
and  photographs,  by  technical  schools 
and  schools  of  art,  remain  almost  as  dis- 
tinct in  their  architectural  character  as 
they  were  when  they  were  the  strong- 
holds of  civil  liberty  against  the  feudal 
system.  Their  frank  attempts  to  imi- 
tate the  street  facade  of  Paris  are  be- 
trayed by  the  unconscious  instinct  of 
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localism.  The  foreign  accent  is  readily 
detected.  The  common  and  distinctive 
architectural  forms  in  these  older  com- 
munities of  the  world  are  the  results  of 
established  customs  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions, which  have  their  roots  not  only  in 
characteristics  of  politics,  race,  and  re- 
ligion, but  in  the  soil  itself,  which  has 
furnished  the  materials  of  building,  and, 
through  these,  has  dictated  the  forms  by 
which  they  are  most  readily  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  arts 
of  civilization,  thus  significantly  grouped 
and  ordered  in  the  progress  of  history, 
rise  slowly 

"  By  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves 
To  higher  things." 

The  deliberateness  of  these  changes, 
their  independence  of  permanent  influ- 
ence from  individual  vagaries  and  ex- 
periments, are  an  assurance  that  they 
are  developed  unconsciously  out  of  the 
essence  of  the  time.  Architecture,  un- 
der these  conditions,  must  be  recognized 
as  a  true  exponent  of  the  quality  of 
contemporary  civilization. 

By  contrast  with  these  established, 
slowly  growing,  indigenous  styles,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  fantastic  ver- 
nacular of  the  West,  where  there  are 
absolutely  no  inherited  traditions,  no 
customs  rooted  to  the  soil  to  keep  the 
architecture  in  a  reasonable  path  of  de- 
velopment, is  merely  provisional,  a  fever- 
ish expression  of  transition,  a  groping 
after  a  natural  expression  in  art.  It  is 
carelessly  compounded  of  exoteric  and 
heterogeneous  elements,  and,  so  far  as 
its  decorative  or  architectural  character 
is  concerned,  it  has  no  basis  in  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  the  people.  The 
very  fecundity  of  undisciplined  and  mis- 
applied invention  which  makes  it  what 
it  is ;  the  distortion  and  exaggeration  of 
conventional  forms  of  architecture,  which 
convert  some  of  its  productions  into  a 
grotesque  travesty  of  art ;  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  experiments  give  such 
permanent  satisfaction  as  to  cause  their 
repetition,  but  that  they  are  succeeded 


by  new  experiments  of  illiterate  fancy, 
—  these  things  indicate  very  clearly  to 
my  mind  that  the  necessity  for  a  more 
orderly  system  of  forms,  capable  of  nat- 
ural growth  and  expansion,  is  uncon- 
sciously felt.  A  reign  of  caprice  in 
architecture,  with  frequent  new  depar- 
tures, may  be  accepted  prima  facie  as 
proof  of  the  need  of  such  a  system,  in 
order  that  the  civilization  of  the  time 
may  express  itself  in  a  copious  language 
of  its  own,  instead  of  using  dumb  signs 
and  gestures,  or  trying  to  find  quota- 
tions from  other  tongues  and  adapting 
them  to  its  use. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  natural  lan- 
guage, by  which  all  the  ideas  which  are 
to  be  expressed  in  building  may  be  ex- 
pressed at  least  grammatically  without 
the  need  of  especial  training  in  art, 
architecture  is  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  architects.  When  they  happen  to  be 
men  of  education,  as  we  shall  present- 
ly see,  there  is  an  astonishing  activity 
in  the  development  of  legitimate  style. 
When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are 
not  educated,  this  process  of  natural 
evolution  is  very  much  embarrassed,  if 
not  entirely  interrupted.  It  is  pathetic 
to  see  towns  of  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
energetic,  public-spirited,  intelligent,  en- 
terprising inhabitants,  with  factories, 
school -houses,  churches,  public  halls, 
convenient  dwellings,  and  all  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  prosperity,  but  without  a 
single  building  really  good,  grammati- 
cally constructed,  or  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  subordination  to  any  type  of  art.  The 
people  are  not  indifferent  to  this  state 
of  things.  They  are  intelligent  enough 
to  recognize  a  work  of  architecture  when 
they  see  it ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  their 
judgment  encourages  good  things.  Nev- 
er has  the  missionary  of  art  had  such 
a  fruitful  field  for  his  labors.  A  fair 
building,  planted  in  such  a  town,  is  like 
the  preaching  of  a  gospel  of  truth  among 
an  eager  and  sympathetic  people.  It 
bears  its  legitimate  fruit  with  amazing 
promptness.  In  a  twelvemonth  there 
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will  be  fifty  imitations.  It  gives  a  dis- 
tinct stimulus  to  architectural  life.  De- 
tails of  design  taken  from  the  new 
model  may  be  seen,  copied  with  various 
degrees  of  fidelity,  on  every  hand.  It 
proves  to  be  not  only  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  citizens  and  a  most  grateful  en- 
largement of  the  resources  of  the  build- 
er, but|  to  a  great  extent,  a  correction 
and  rebuke  of  prevailing  errors.  Of 
course  not  one  or  two  or  even  a  dozen 
good  models  are  sufficient  to  obliterate 
all  the  evils  of  architectural  illiteracy 
and  inexperience  in  a  given  locality.  A 
free  and  unrestricted  foraging  by  undis- 
ciplined practitioners  among  the  com- 
monplaces of  architecture  has  made  them 
bad  disciples  of  reform.  It  has  created 
a  singular  disrespect  for  all  the  safe  and 
conservative  elements  in  design,  an  un- 
wholesome ambition  to  inject  an  undue 
amount  of  their  own  personality  into 
architectural  work ;  and  when  they  in- 
stinctively recognize  a  piece  of  sound  con- 
struction expressed  in  an  artistic  man- 
ner, they  are  prepared  only  to  imitate 
some  of  its  exterior  aspects,  not  its  es- 
sential spirit,  which  alone  can  fructify. 

Thus  the  progress  of  the  transition, 
though  it  receives  in  an  indirect  way  a 
slight  impetus  in  the  right  direction,  is 
not  logical  and  steady,  as  it  was  when, 
by  a  series  of  experimental  buildings, 
each  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor, 
rising  by  "  stepping-stones  of  their  dead 
selves,"  the  debased  Roman  was  grad- 
ually developed  into  Byzantine  art  in 
the  East,  and  into  the  various  forms  of 
Romanesque  art  in  the  West ;  or  when 
these,  in  turn,  grew  inevitably,  by  chan- 
ging social  conditions,  into  the  arts  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  If  the  ministers  of 
these  great  historical  transitions,  uncon- 
sciously interpreting  and  giving  visible 
form  to  the  spirit  of  their  respective 
eras,  "  builded  better  than  they  knew," 
it  was  because,  unlike  the  multitudinous 
architects  of  the  West,  they  were  famil- 
iar only  with  a  certain  accepted  method 
of  construction  and  a  certain  limited  set 


of  architectural  forms  connected  with  it. 
Undistracted  by  a  more  or  'less  exact 
knowledge  of  other  methods  and  other 
sets  of  forms ;  knowing  only  what  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  did  before 
them ;  seeing  no  journals  illustrating 
what  contemporary  builders  were  doing 
elsewhere  within  and  without  the  boun- 
daries of  Christendom  ;  reading  no  books 
and  studying  no  prints  in  which  the 
achievements  of  classic  times  were  mea- 
sured and  analyzed  for  their  instruction  ; 
attending  no  schools  of  art  save  those 
which  were  established  under  the  build- 
er's scaffolds,  or  in  the  cloisters  where 
the  religious  traditions  were  preserved, 
they  were  the  servants  of  a  single  style, 
and  happily  could  concentrate  all  their 
energies  upon  it.  Changes  came  about 
by  natural  growth  and  by  logical  pro- 
cesses of  induction,  not  by  caprice  or  by 
reviving  old  forms  according  to  individ- 
ual taste. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  scene  of 
transition  in  the  West  is  enacted  on  so 
broad  a  stage,  with  so  many  distracting 
incidents  and  episodes,  and,  withal,  we 
are  so  near  to  it  and  so  much  a  part  of 
it,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate 
its  progress  and  to  understand  its  ends. 
We  do  not  realize  that  the  great  transi- 
tions of  history  are  made  clear  to  us  by 
the  fact  that  there  remain  to  us  only  a 
comparatively  few  isolated  monuments 
in  which  we  can  read  readily  the  pro- 
gress of  the  civilizations.  The  great  mul- 
titude of  inferior  contemporary  structures 
which  lay  between  these  monuments, 
and  in  which  were  tried  the  experiments, 
do  not  remain  to  distract  and  compli- 
cate our  views.  Moreover,  in  the  per- 
spective, compelled  by  our  distant  point 
of  observation,  the  great  spaces  of  time 
which  stretched  between  them  are  ab- 
breviated. And  though  the  advance  of 
the  great  transition  now  going  on  in  the 
West  is  far  more  rapid  than  any  known 
to  history,  we  must  remember  that  this 
transition  is  governed  by  far  more  com- 
plicated conditions  of  life,  and  is  illus- 
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trated  by  a  perplexing  infinity  of  ephem- 
eral buildings.  The  prejudices  and 
desires  of  the  most  impartial  observer 
must  necessarily  color  his  deductions. 
It  is  scarcely  for  us  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  in  the  products 
of  these  mills  of  God.  I  venture  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  forward  move- 
ment has  gone  far  enough  to  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  it,  if  not  to 
comprehend  the  general  direction  of  its 
progress. 

I  believe  I  am  justified  in  stating 
that  what,  for  the  want  of  a  more  con- 
venient name,  I  have  called  the  ver- 
nacular art  of  the  West  —  that  which 
accompanies  the  first  advances  of  civi- 
lization into  the  new  lands,  and  lingers 
long  after  the  successful  establishment 
of  all  the  institutions  of  civil  order  and 
prosperity  —  will  not  be  recognized  in 
the  future  history  of  American  architec- 
ture ;  much  less,  that  it  will  be  stigma- 
tized as  a  reproach.  In  fact,  it  is  mere- 
ly preliminary  to  architecture,  though 
for  the  moment  it  pretends  to  be  the 
real  thing.  It  is  evidently  a  hasty 
growth  out  of  the  immediate  necessities 
of  an  enterprising  people,  too  busy  with 
the  practical  problems  of  life  and  the 
absorbing  question  of  daily  bread  to 
have  established  ideals  of  art,  or  to  have 
deliberately  formulated  in  building  an 
adequate  expression  of  their  civilization. 
It  is  an  art  whose  essential  characteris- 
tics have  been  derived  from  expediency, 
—  an  art  which  has  been  mainly  con- 
cerned with  mechanical  devices  for  quick 
and  economical  building.  These  devices 
have  been  invented  by  practical  men  to 
'  meet  practical  wants  in  a  practical  way. 
When  freed  from  the  misleading  adorn- 
ments imposed  upon  them  by  ignorance 
and  pretense ;  from  shams  of  wood,  gal- 
vanized iron,  machine-made  mouldings, 
and  all  the  other  delusive  rubbish  of 
cheap  deceit,  which  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  structure,  these  prac- 
tical devices  will  develop  style.  Until 
these  quips  and  cranks  of  undisciplined 


imaginations  shall  have  shabbily  descend- 
ed into  their  inevitable  oblivion,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  methods  of  decoration 
developed  out  of  the  construction  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  precedents  fur- 
nished by  the  best  eras  of  art  which 
remain  to  us  for  our  delight  and  in- 
struction, deliberate  and  permanent  ar- 
chitecture will  not  come  into  existence. 

Upon  this  simple  proposition  rests  the 
hope  of  architecture  in  the  West. 

Chicago  seems  to  have  fairly  won  the 
distinction  of  being  the  fountain-head  of 
architectural  reform  in  the  West.  The 
healthy  impulses  from  this  active  and 
intelligent  centre  are  felt  in  the  remot- 
est towns  as  soon  as  opportunities  have 
occurred  for  permanent  improvements. 
The  dangerous  liberty  which  the  entire 
absence  of  schools,  traditions,  precedents, 
and  consequently  of  discipline  in  art 
has  conferred  upon  the  architects  of 
the  New  World,  and  more  especially 
of  the  West,  and  which  has  given  rise 
to  all  the  crudeness  and  vulgarity  «f 
our  vernacular  building,  has  proved,  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  well-trained  young 
men  in  Chicago  a  professional  privilege 
of  the  most  conspicuous  importance, — 
a  privilege,  indeed,  which  has  not  been 
enjoyed  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  The  resistless  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit  of  the  Western 
metropolis,  its  great  accumulations  of 
capital,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  its 
commercial  and  social  institutions,  and 
the  intelligent  ambition  of  its  people  to 
achieve  a  distinctive  position  in  all  the 
arts  of  civilization  have  given  abundant 
opportunity  for  monumental  expressions 
in  architecture.  The  manner  in  which 
these  opportunities  have  been  used  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  or  ten  years  gives 
encouragement  to  the  hope  so  long  cher- 
ished that  we  may  at  last  have  an 
American  architecture,  the  unforced  and 
natural  growth  of  our  independent  posi- 
tion in  art. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these 
fortunate  men  have  deliberately  set  to 
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work  to  invent  a  new  architecture.  They 
have  been  too  well  trained  in  the  best 
schools  and  offices  of  the  East,  and 
often  by  travel  and  study  abroad,  not 
to  respect  the  great  achievements  of  the 
past,  and  not  to  make  the  fullest  use 
of  their  rich  inheritance  of  architectural 
forms.  But  their  merit  consists  in  the 
fact  that  some  quality  in  the  civilization 
of  the  West  —  its  independence  of  spirit, 
perhaps,  its  energy,  enterprise,  and  coui'- 
age,  or  a  certain  breadth  of  view  in- 
spired by  its  boundless  opportunities  — 
has,  happily,  enabled  them  to  use  this 
inheritance  without  being  enslaved  by 
it.  It  would  have  been  easiest  for  them 
to  quote  with  accuracy  and  adapt  with 
grace  the  styles  of  the  Old  World,  to  be 
scholarly,  correct,  academical,  and  thus 
to  stand  apart  from  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  to  constitute  themselves 
an  aristocratic  guild  of  art.  They  pre- 
ferred to  play  the  more  arduous  and 
nobler  part ;  to  become,  unconsciously, 
ministers  of  an  architectural  reform  so 
potent  and  fruitful,  so  well  fitted  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  strenuous  lib- 
erty of  the  West,  that  one  may  already 
predicate  from  it  the  speedy  overthrow 
of  the  temporary,  experimental,  transi- 
tional vernacular  art  of  the  country,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  school  which  may 
be  recognized  in  history  as  the  proper 
exponent  of  this  marvelous  civilization. 
The  hope  that  we  are  entering  upon 
such  an  era  rests  mainly  upon  the  fact 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  best  new 
work  of  the  West  are  based,  not  on  the 
elegant  dilettanteism,  which  is  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  elect,  but  by  the  frank 
conversion  of  practical  building  into  ar- 
chitectural building  without  affectations 
or  mannerisms  ;  thus  appealing  directly 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  and 
creating  a  standard  which  they  may  be 
capable  of  comprehending.  It  is  based 
on  a  sleepless  inventiveness  in  structure  ; 
on  an  honest  and  vigorous  recognition 
of  the  part  which  structure  should  play 
in  making  a  building  fitting  and  beau- 


tiful ;  on  an  intelligent  adaptation  of 
form  to  the  available  building  materials 
of  the  West ;  upon  the  active  encour- 
agement of  every  invention  and  manu- 
facture which  can  conduce  to  the  econ- 
omy or  perfecting  of  structure  and  the 
embellishment  of  structure  ;  upon  an  ab- 
solute freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
custom,  so  that  it  shall  not  interpose  any 
obstacles  of  professional  prejudice  to  the 
artistic  expression  of  materials  or  meth- 
ods ;  and,  finally,  upon  knowing  how  to 
produce  interesting  work  without  an  ev- 
ident straining  for  effect.  These  are  the 
qualities  of  true  artists  who  accept  the 
natural  conditions  of  their  environment, 
and  can  adapt  themselves  to  those  con- 
ditions without  surrender  of  any  essen- 
tial principles  of  building  as  a  fine  art. 
Any  architect  of  education  and  accom- 
plishments is  fortunate  who  finds  him- 
self a  part  of  a  young  community  so 
ambitious,  enterprising,  and  resistless  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power,  — 
doubly  fortunate  if  he  can  make  his  art 
keep  step  with  a  progress  so  vigorous 
without  losing  the  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate artistic  sense. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  extreme  inad- 
equacy of  words,  unaccompanied  by  a 
series  of  graphic  illustrations,  to  make 
clear  to  the  laity  in  art  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  interesting  architectural  situ- 
ation. If  one  can  imagine  how  a  plain, 
concrete  idea  may,  by  an  unskillful  wri- 
ter, be  overlaid  with  conceits,  affectations, 
and  verbiage,  not  growing  out  of  it  or 
inspired  by  it,  frequently  expressed  in 
bad  grammar,  and  generally  offending 
against  the  simplest  rules  of  rhetoric,  he 
may  have  a  fair  type  of  the  protean 
vernacular.  If  it  is  elegantly  set  forth 
in  correct  Greek,  Latin,  or  Old  French, 
or  paraded  in  the  language  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan era,  or  imitates  the  style  of 
Browning,  or  Tennyson,  or  Carlyle,  with 
ingenious  quotations  of  their  character- 
istic phraseology  or  methods  of  expres- 
sion, he  may  understand  by  the  obvious 
analogy  how  the  educated  architect  is 
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tempted  by  his  learning,  misses  his  op- 
portunities, and  appeals  over  the  heads 
of  the  people  to  the  few  who  are  versed 
in  the  history  and  aesthetics  of  architec- 
ture. If  one  can  distinguish  the  subtle 
essence  which,  infused  into  a  concrete 
idea  expressed  in  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward prose,  elevates  it  into  the  region 
of  poetry,  he  may  be  enabled,  without 
the  technical  training  which  analyzes 
and  dissects,  to  comprehend  how  a  sound 
construction  in  building  may  be  convert- 
ed into  architecture.  To  this  task  in- 
spiration alone  is  inadequate.  The  con- 
ditions of  modern  architecture  are  so 
complex  that  without  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  construction  and  design,  based 
upon  a  familiar  appreciation  of  the  his- 
tory of  art,  inspiration  is  speechless. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
West  to  architecture  on  the  high  plane 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  are 
mainly  commercial.  It  is  in  making 
the  wisest  use  of  these  that  the  lead- 
ing architects  of  Chicago  have  achieved 
their  characteristic  successes.  A  ten- 
story  office  and  bank  building,  fireproof 
throughout ;  with  swift  elevators  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  a  battery  of  boilers 
in  the  deep  sub-basement,  giving  sum- 
mer heat  throughout,  and  supplying 
energy  for  pumps,  ventilating  fans,  and 
electric  dynamos  ;  equipped  like  a  palace 
with  marbles,  bronze,  and  glass  ;  flooded 
with  light  in  every  part ;  with  no  su- 
perfluous weight  of  steel  beam,  fire-clay 
arch,  or  terra-cotta  partition,  no  unne- 
cessary mass  of  masonry  or  column ;  the 
whole  structure  nicely  adjusted  to  sus- 
tain the  calculated  strains  and  to  bear 
with  equal  stress  upon  every  pier  of  the 
deep  foundations,  so  that  no  one  shall 
yield  more  than  another  as  it  transfers 
its  accumulated  burden  to  the  unstable 
soil  beneath,  —  such  a  problem  does 
not  call  for  the  same  sort  of  architec- 
tural inspiration  as  the  building  of  a 
vaulted  cathedral  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but,  surely,  for  no  less  of  courage  and 
science,  and,  in  providing  for  the  safe, 


swift,  and  harmonious  adjustment  of 
every  part  of  its  complicated  organism, 
for  a  far  wider  range  of  knowledge. 
The  one  required  a  century  of  deliber- 
ate and  patient  toil  to  complete  it ;  the 
other  must  be  finished,  equipped,  and 
occupied  in  a  year  of  strenuous  and 
carefully  ordered  labor ;  no  part  of  its 
complex  being  overlooked,  all  the  details 
of  its  manifold  functions  being  provided 
for  in  the  laying  of  the  first  foundation 
stone,  and  the  whole  satisfying  the  eye 
as  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  work  of 
convenience  and  strength.  Whether  one 
compares  a  modern  building  of  this  sort 
with  a  cathedral  of  the  first  class,  with 
one  of  the  imperial  baths  or  villas  of 
Rome,  or  with  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 
itself,  it  must  hold  equal  rank  as  a  pro- 
duction of  human  genius  and  energy,  not 
only  in  the  skillful  economy  of  its  struc- 
ture and  in  its  defiance  of  fire  and  the 
other  vicissitudes  of  time,  but  as  a  work 
of  fine  art  developed  among  practical 
considerations  which  seem  fundamental- 
ly opposed  to  expressions  of  architectural 
beauty. 

A  problem  of  this  sort  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily solved  by  academical  formu- 
las. The  education  derived  from  ven- 
erable traditions,  from  the  teachings  of 
the  schools,  from  the  examples  and 
models  furnished  by  the  masters,  from 
the  admirable  monuments  of  history, 
when  confronted  by  the  inexorable  re- 
quirements of  modern  commercial  civi- 
lization, is  confounded.  Between  the 
practical  question  and  the  discipline  of 
the  schools  there  seems  sometimes  to  be 
an  irrepressible  conflict.  If  the  preju- 
dices of  the  schools  are  permitted  to 
prevail,  a  correct  and  scholarly  result 
may  be  achieved,  but  practical  interests 
are  apt  to  be  sacrificed  in  important 
particulars ;  if  practical  interests  are 
faithfully  provided  for,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  palpable  offense  against  some  of 
the  most  accepted  formulas  of  art.  But 
there  is  a  conflict  still  more  apparent 
and  still  more  incessant  between  these 
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formulas  and  the  methods  of  structure 
imposed  upon  building  by  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  science  to  all  its  details. 
The  progress  of  invention  is  so  rapid 
and  constant  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  architect  to  keep  abreast  of  it 
with  his  work.  It  is  in  constant  war- 
fare with  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius, 
which  guided  our  grandfathers  in  a  safe 
but  uneventful  path  ;  with  all  the  conse- 
crated traditions  of  mediaeval  masonry, 
which  were  followed  by  our  fathers  with 
religious  awe ;  with  all  the  wealth  of 
precedent  available  to  us  in  the  history 
of  architecture.  If  the  office  of  the 
architect  is  hospitable  to  these  modern 
influences,  there  must  be  a  revolution. 
The  results  of  this  revolution  must  con- 
stitute the  ultimate  style  of  the  nine- 
'teenth  century. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  modern  archi- 
tecture during  the  last  ten  years  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  various  fortunes  of  this 
struggle  between  the  conservatism,  which 
separated  architecture  from  the  people, 
and  reform,  which  brings  them  into 
sympathy  with  it.  The  Old  World  is 
the  natural  stronghold  of  the  former ; 
the  New  World  is  the  natural  theatre 
whereon  the  latter  is  making  its  most 
hazardous  and  successful  advances. 

When  a  mighty  political  leader  was 
required  to  carry  our  country  through 
the  mortal  perils  of  the  civil  war,  a  new 
man,  modeled  on  a  new  plan  out  of 
"  Sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West," 

was  raised  for  this  heroic  service.  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  that  we  may  look 
to  the  same  virgin  and  prolific  source 
for  the  spirit  which  may  give  us,  in  due 
tune,  a  national  art.  This  would  be 
logical,  and,  if  I  do  not  read  too  hope- 
fully the  signs  of  the  times,  the  fulfill- 
ment is  not  far  removed. 

It  is  proper  that  the  centres  of  cul- 
ture in  the  East  should,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, sympathize  with  the  conservative 
tendencies  of  the  Old  World,  and  that 
Boston  and  New  York,  like  the  monas- 


tic cloisters,  should  be  to  the  New  World 
the  guardians  of  the  precious  traditions 
of  art,  as  the  latter  were  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  lamp  of  memory  is  kept 
trimmed  and  burning,  also,  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  North.  From  these  schools, 
where  they  learn  the  theory,  and  from 
the  principal  offices,  where  they  are 
taught  the  pi'actice  of  architecture,  goes 
forth  every  year  a  crowd  of  young  men, 
whose  business  it  is  to  replace  the  pro- 
visional vernacular  of  our  country  with 
an  architecture  which,  while  it  preserves 
the  mellow  traditions  of  art,  shall,  in 
proportion  to  the  various  capacities  and 
opportunities  of  the  architect,  represent 
the  especial  conditions  of  our  civilization. 
The  effort  to  make  an  architecture  with- 
out these  traditions  has  been  tried  for 
the  first  time  in  our  country,  and  it  has 
failed,  as  we  have  seen.  We  have  been 
trying  to  write  essays  and  poems  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  grammar  or  of  the 
structure  of  language.  The  result  has 
been  a  vulgar  vernacular,  made  up  of 
commonplaces,  catch-words,  and  slang. 
The  graduates  of  the  schools  are  stead- 
ily purifying  the  language,  enlarging 
the  vocabulary,  and  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  what  often  seems  the  almost 
irreconcilable  interests  of  practice  and 
theory. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fundamental 
ideal  of  domestic  architecture  in  France 
is  a  monument  of  art,  while  in  England 
it  is  comfort  and  fitness.  Certainly  the 
former  is  characteristically  symmetrical, 
and  the  latter  characteristically  pictu- 
resque, save  for  a  brief  period  when  it 
was  under  the  dominion  of  an  Italian 
revival,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  social  conditions 
of  our  own  country  have  been  the  first 
influence  to  affect  the  character  of  our 
own  domestic  architecture,  and  it  has 
yielded  to  this  influence  with  a  frank- 
ness which  has  had  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  sentiment  of  domesti- 
city has  presided  over  the  development 
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of  the  dwelling  -  house  in  this  coun- 
try, so  unrestricted  by  the  affectations 
of  fashion  and  style ;  and  the  meth- 
ods of  wood  construction  which  have 
been  almost  universally  applied  to  it 
have  been  brought  to  such  mechanical 
perfection  that  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted that  no  people  in  the  world  are 
so  comfortably  and  decently  housed  as 
our  own.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  domestic  branch  of  architecture  has 
been  the  first  to  take  upon  itself  definite 
characteristics  of  style.  Of  course,  as 
a  matter  of  art,  the  facility  and  cheap- 
ness of  the  materials  used  have  given 
us  in  dwelling-houses  the  most  grotesque 
and  fantastic  forms  of  the  vernacular. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  builders  have 
shown  themselves  very  sensitive  to  good 
impulses,  and  the  first  architecture  which 
we  see  in  a  Western  town  is  invaria- 
bly exhibited  in  buildings  of  this  class. 
They  are,  in  fact,  playing  no  inconsid- 
erable part  in  the  great  movement  of 
reform.  They  prepare  the  way,  as  it 
were,  for  demonstrations  of  a  more  per- 
manent and  monumental  character. 

The  attitude  of  the  West  towards 
architecture,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  East, 
may,  I  think,  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  graduate  of  the  best  schools 
and  practice  of  the  East,  who,  finding 
himself  in  one  of  the  rapidly  growing 
Western  cities,  should  insist  on  being 
scholastic,  and  should  confine  himself  to 
the  correct  use  of  strictly  classic  or  me- 
diaeval motifs,  would  soon  have  no  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
clivities ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
would  not  be  understood,  and  because, 
in  the  second,  he  could  not  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  his  academical 
convictions  and  the  modern  methods  of 
structure  which  he  is  compelled  to  adopt, 
at  whatever  cost  of  purity  of  style. 
Indeed,  his  most  anxious  study  must  be 
bestowed  on  the  structural  part  of  the 
problem.  If  the  artistic  is  one  part, 
the  structural  is  nine  parts,  of  his  en- 


deavor. The  question  which  must  pre- 
occupy his  mind  is  how  he  can  meet  the 
practical  conditions  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  material  and  labor ;  how 
he  may  adjust  the  dimensions,  forms, 
and  connections  of  every  girder,  beam, 
column,  pier,  and  other  parts  of  his 
structure,  so  that  each  shall  be  adapted 
to  the  service  which  it  has  to  perform, 
with  no  superfluity  of  weight  and 
strength,  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  that, 
on  the  other,  all  considerations  of  sta- 
bility shall  be  duly  provided  for  within 
the  limit  of  safety.  His  inventive  zeal 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  im- 
prove on  the  known  methods,  for  there 
are  none  which  are  not  subject  to  im- 
provement more  or  less  fundamental. 
Fireproof  structure,  in  especial,  makes  a 
never-ceasing  demand  upon  his  resources. 
An  envelope  of  fire-clay,  porous  terra 
cotta,  plaster,  or  some  other  material 
impervious  to  fiercest  heat  must  cover 
every  piece  of  structural  iron  or  wood. 
There  must  be  no  brute  masses  of  ma- 
terial, such  as  formed  the  basis  of  Ro- 
man structure.  None  of  these  devices 
and  methods  were  dreamed  of  when  the 
old  masters  of  architecture  perfected 
their  forms  and  proportions ;  so  that 
the  decoration  or  artistic  expression  of 
this  complicated  and,  in  each  case,  to  a 
certain  extent,  unprecedented  organism, 
and  the  conversion  of  it  into  an  object 
of  architecture,  as  contrasted  with  one 
of  engineering,  must  demand  of  the 
architect  such  a  freedom  from  academ- 
ical restraint,  such  a  command  of  the 
resources  of  design,  as  to  make  his  task 
at  once  inspiring  and  perilous.  Under 
these  conditions,  error  is  far  easier  than 
success :  the  grooves  of  custom,  if  indo- 
lently followed,  will  sooner  or  later  lead 
him  astray  from  the  opportunities  of 
original  expression  which  are  lying  in 
wait  for  his  use.  The  silent  growth  of 
the  building  on  the  drawing-boards  must 
be  attended  by  a  constant  strain  of  doubt 
and  anxiety.  The  spirit  of  a  recognized 
historical  style  must  be  followed,  in  any 
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case,  but  these  new  practical  conditions 
of  construction  and  service  compel  him 
to  various  and  perplexing  degrees  of  di- 
vergence from  the  consecrated  types. 
To  meet  these  difficult  emergencies  with 
adequate  spirit,  he  must  possess  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  the 
exact  training  of  the  engineer,  the  en- 
thusiastic zeal  and  inventive  courage  of 
the  artist,  and  the  prompt  decision  of 
the  man  of  business.  The  stimulus  of 
enterprise  and  the  incitements  of  emu- 
lation are  in  the  air  which  he  breathes. 
The  qualities  which  I  have  named  have 
certainly  been  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
best  buildings  of  the  West  to  a  degree 
and  in  a  manner  which  distinctly  differ- 
entiate them  from  any  contemporary 
work  of  the  Old  World,  which  challenge 
the  best  endeavors  of  the  East  to  emu- 
late them,  and  are  already  giving  cheer- 
ing evidence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
vigorous  architecture  characteristic  of 
the  West. 

Architecture  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  advance  of  science  and  invention 
during  the  present  century.  This  has 
been  one  of  its  gravest  reproaches.  But 
an  architecture  which,  like  this  of  the 
West,  is  frankly  based  upon  science  and 
invention  must  keep  fairly  abreast  with 
them,  and  thus  redeem  the  waning  in- 
fluence of  this  noblest  of  the  arts.  If  it 
can  thus  be  made  a  living  art  instead  of 
a  studio  art,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
will  be  justifying  its  function  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  civilization. 

We  are  too  near  to  these  develop- 
ments to  judge  of  them  without  preju- 
dice, but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  ar- 
chitectural publications  of  the  Old  World 
which  illustrate  the  current  work  of  our 
era  in  that  quarter  have  ceased  to  have 
that  same  degree  of  interest  with  and 
authority  over  the  profession  which  they 
exercised  three  or  four  years  ago.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  all  the  movements 
of  the  modern  schools  in  Europe,  all 
the  changing  fashions  of  design,  and  all 
the  characteristic  revivals  of  England  in 


especial  were  marked  and  closely  fol- 
lowed in  our  own  country.  Now,  our 
own  publications,  setting  forth  our  own 
achievements,  are  studied  with  equal  if 
not  greater  interest.  They  certainly 
show  that,  in  fundamental  respects,  we 
have  broken  loose  from  the  old  bondage, 
and  are  entering  upon  developments  of 
style  which  seem  to  be  actuated  by  our 
own  local  conditions.  If  we  still  (as 
we  must  always  of  necessity)  send  our 
students  to  the  ancient  and  exhaustless 
fountain-heads  of  art  in  Europe,  to  draw 
from  them  inspiration,  refinement,  and 
culture,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving in  our  own  country  diligent 
scholars,  who  come  to  us  from  England 
and  the  Continent  for  the  refreshment  to 
be  obtained  from  our  own  methods  of 
structure  and  design.  If  they  come  ex- 
pecting to  patronize  and  criticise,  they 
remain  to  study  and  to  acquire  a  broader 
professional  vision.  This  is  a  pilgrim- 
age full  of  significance  and  promise. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that,  even  in 
some  of  the  most  successful  examples  of 
new  work  in  the  West,  there  are  not  evi- 
dences of  crudeness  and  caprice  as  well 
as  the  usual  sophistications  apt  to  result 
from  high  training  in  art,  though  I 
might  name  a  dozen  characteristic  build- 
ings in  Chicago  and  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  West  which  combine  ex- 
treme boldness  and  ingenuity  of  design 
with  scholarly  reserve  and  refinement. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  errors  seem  to  me 
rather  errors  of  force  than  of  weakness ; 
they  are  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  eai'lier  expressions  of  every 
healthy  and  vigorous  style  which  proved 
to  possess  the  elements  of  life  and  the 
capacity  for  a  long  career.  I  certainly 
can  assert  that  none  of  the  work  which, 
by  happy  instinct,  commends  itself  to 
builders  and  is  copied  and  travestied 
with  various  degrees  of  success,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  education  in  the 
practitioners,  is  characterized  by  that 
fastidiousness  and  elegant  dilettanteism 
which  belong  to  styles  which  have  said 
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all  that  they  have  to  say,  and  have  lost 
their  reproductive  power. 

I  think  I  can  discern  in  this  architec- 
ture of  promise  just  such  points  of  dif- 
ference from  the  more  finished,  elegant, 
and  scholarly  contemporaneous  work  of 
Boston  and  New  York  as  should  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Western  life.  The  hest  Eastern  archi- 
tects frequently  have  some  practice  in 
the  West,  and  have  set  up  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Den- 
ver, San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere  ex- 
amples of  refined  work  of  high  artis- 
tic quality,  full  of  inspiration  and  sug- 
gestiveness  to  local  practice.  All  of 
them  are  doing  good  missionary  work, 
putting  out  of  countenance  the  buildings 
of  coarse  and  florid  pretense  and  cheap 
ostentation  about  them,  and  rendering 
more  and  more  improbable  the  baleful 
repetition  of  them  in  the  future.  But 
by  far  the  most  effective  missionary 
work  in  the  West  is  done  by  the  few 
structures  which  have  risen  "  like  an  ex- 
halation "  from  its  own  spirit. 

It  is  difficult  to  specify  in  words  the 
details  or  characteristics  of  composition 
which  constitute  this  difference  between 
the  works  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

In  the  latter,  however,  one  can  certain- 
ly detect  a  greater  freedom  from  the 
restraints  of  the  European  schools. 
Qualities  of  material  and  the  nature  of 
the  peculiar  constructive  methods  evolved 
by  practical  experience  are  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  decorative  scheme  to  an 
extent  which,  I  fancy,  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  East  has  not  encouraged.  I 
have  seen  Western  work  wherein  the 
capacities  of  terra  cotta,  for  instance, 
have  been  recognized  in  the  architectural 
design  with  a  boldness  and  ingenuity, 
and  a  resultant  success,  which  the  East 
has  not  yet  equaled.  It  is  properly 
treated  like  a  part  of  the  face-brick 
structure,  and  the  terra-cotta  forms  are 
not  merely  substituted  for  stone  forms 
without  change,  as  is  customary  in  the 
East.  Ornaments  are  contrived  for  the 


baked  moulded  clay  suited  to  its  capaci- 
ties and  without  regard  to  precedents  in 
stone,  and  they  are  built  into  the  brick- 
work in  a  manner  which  shows  that  they 
are  made  of  the  same  material.  The 
same  independence  of  the  conventional- 
ity which  keeps  architecture  in  safe  but 
unprogressive  and  comparatively  uninter- 
esting grooves  may  be  seen  in  the  dec- 
orative treatment  of  metal,  both  on  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  best  build- 
ings, and  its  fireproof  envelope  is  treated 
often  with  a  distinction  which  is  at  once 
bold  and  felicitous.  The  diminished 
importance  of  the  exterior  cornice,  in 
cases  where  that  member  has  lost  its 
characteristic  function  as  a  gutter,  is 
frequently  accepted  in  the  design,  and  its 
form  is  changed  to  that  of  a  mere  wall 
coping.  Buildings  of  ten  or  twelve  sto- 
ries are  treated  with  a  different  expres- 
sion from  that  made  conventional  by 
buildings  of  four  or  five  stories,  and  the 
usual  procrustean  processes  are  not  ad- 
mitted. No  accepted  formulas  are  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  primary 
necessity  of  abundant  interior  light. 
The  first  consideration  is  that  windows 
shall  be  large  enough  and  frequent 
enough  for  this  exacting  service,  with- 
out regard  to  any  studio  predilections, 
furnished  by  the  noble  wall  surfaces  of 
Italian  palaces  and  mediaeval  monas- 
teries, or  by  any  of  the  buttressed  or  pi- 
lastered  symmetries  of  the  Old  World. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  avoid  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  forced  by  the  require- 
ments of  modern  shop  fronts,  and  by  the 
priceless  invention  through  which  they 
can  be  occupied  with  vast  single  sheets 
of  polished  plate  glass  set  under  girders 
of  iron  and  steel,  —  a  condition  impor- 
tant enough  in  itself  to  set  at  defiance 
nearly  all  the  precepts  of  all  the  acade- 
mies, and,  if  frankly  accepted  by  the 
architect,  to  create,  perhaps,  out  of  this 
nettle,  the  flower  of  a  new  art.  It  is 
the  disposition  to  meet  these  unavoid- 
able and  increasing  obstacles  of  structure 
and  practice  with  hospitality  instead  of 
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hostility,  and  the  ability  to  provide  for 
them  in  a  manner  at  once  fitting  and 
distinguished,  that  mark  the  work  of 
the  best  trained  architects  of  the  West. 
If  the  attitude  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  public 
buildings  were  one  of  fostering  care,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  other  civilized  na- 
tions, instead  of  crass  indifference,  we 
should  look  to  these  for  examples  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  advanced  monu- 
mental work.  The  profession  of  archi- 
tecture is  not  recognized  by  the  general 
government,  and  for  many  years  it  has 
petitioned  in  vain  for  employment  upon 
work  which  should  be  the  greatest  prizes 
of  the  profession  and  the  most  represen- 
tative of  our  highest  aspirations  in  art. 
The  architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  whom,  against  his  own  annual 
remonstrances,  has  been  committed  this 
great  trust,  has  been  constrained  to 
adopt  an  official  style  in  the  public  build- 
ings, —  one  so  ordained  as  to  be  capable 
of  convenient  and  almost  mechanical 
adaptation  to  the  various  and  compli- 
cated service  of  the  government  with 
the  least  practicable  expenditure  of 
thought  and  study,  so  that  no  official 
time  may  be  wasted  in  conferring  upon 
them  especial  character.  Generally,  this 
work  has  been  done  according  to  the 
most  conventional  formulas,  making  it 
easiest  to  design  and  most  costly  to 
execute ;  consequently,  it  is  absolutely 
without  interest  and  has  had  no  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  the  development  of 
architecture  in  the  West  or  elsewhere, 
even  in  places  where  there  is  the  most 
manifest  eagerness  for  good  instruction. 
The  same  is  true,  though  perhaps  in  a 
less  degree,  of  most  of  the  state  capitols. 
They  have  usually  been  erected  under 
conditions  which  have  afforded  little  or 
no  scope  for  the  same  sort  or  quality  of 
architectural  thought  which  is  bestowed 
upon  private  work  of  much  less  conspicu- 
ous character.  Therefore,  whatever  ad- 
vance is  making  in  this  great  art  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  people  as 


individuals  or  corporations  ;  never  to  the 
State. 

The  buildings  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  those  of  the  States,  counties, 
and  cities,  are  usually  well  constructed 
and  frequently  quite  correct  in  the  aca- 
demic sense,  though  the  vernacular  has 
expressed  in  them  some  of  its  most  vi- 
cious fancies  ;  but  foreigners  seek  in  vain 
among  them  for  an  exposition  of  na- 
tional character.  In  Chicago,  where  one 
might  expect  at  least  to  find  a  type  of 
the  energy  and  sound  common  sense  of 
the  people,  the  county,  city,  and  national 
buildings  are  monuments  not  only  of 
civic  corruption  and  barbaric  extrava- 
gance, but  of  a  total  eclipse  of  art.  But 
alongside  of  them  are  private  structures, 
erected  with  judicious  economy  of  means 
and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  well-direct- 
ed study,  betraying  at  all  points  the 
spirit  which  has  made  Chicago,  and  sur- 
passing in  ingenuity  and  felicity  of  de- 
sign any  other  commercial  buildings  in 
the  world. 

To  name  names  is  a  guaranty  of  good 
faith,  but  at  the  same  time  it  commits 
the  writer  of  an  essay,  intended  to  be 
very  general  in  its  statements,  to  a  cer- 
tain definiteness  which  subjects  him  to 
the  danger  of  serious  omissions.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  make  an  exhaust- 
ive list  of  the  men  and  works  most  po- 
tent in  the  national  transition  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  describe.  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  my  argument  will 
be  strengthened  as  well  as  illustrated  by 
distinct  reference  to  the  Rookery  office 
building,  the  Phoenix,  the  Insurance  Ex- 
change, the  Art  Institute,  and  other 
buildings  in  Chicago,  by  Burnham  and 
Root,  of  that  city,  who  also  built  the 
beautiful  Board  of  Trade  building  and 
others  in  Kansas  City  ;  to  several  of  the 
best  theatres  of  Chicago,  notably  to  the 
new  auditorium  building,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  scientifically 
constructed  and  perhaps  the  best  ap- 
pointed large  hall  in  existence,  by  Ad- 
ler  and  Sullivan,  of  that  city ;  to  the 
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Union  Club,  the  Chicago  Opera  House, 
the  Owens  building,  and  many  fine  dwell- 
ings, by  Cobb  and  Frost,  also  of  Chi- 
cago ;  to  certain  excellent  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic  work  by  Burling  and 
Whitehouse,  of  the  same  city  ;  to  some 
miscellaneous  work  of  high  merit  by 
W.  L.  B.  Jenny,  Edbrook  and  Burnham, 
Holabird  and  Roche,  and  other  young 
men  who  promise  to  become  distinguished 
in  the  active  work  of  reform.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  also  to  Buffing- 
ton's  work  in  Minneapolis,  where  the 
transition  is  receiving  some  of  its  most 
notable  impulses. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  as  yet  a 
dozen  men  really  conspicuous  for  a  capa- 
city to  express  their  art  in  those  indige- 
nous terms  which  take  root  and  fructify 
in  the  great  West.  But  the  work  to  be 
done  is  so  great  and  the  field  so  vast 
that,  if  these  were  the  only  effective  mis- 
sionaries of  art  in  the  West,  we  might 
well  despair  of  seeing  the  establishment 
and  confirmation  of  a  national  art  there 
within  the  century.  Fortunately,  they 
are  closely  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
trained  workers,  earnest  and  honest,  do- 
ing yeoman's  service  in  the  great  towns  ; 
all  of  them  tending,  I  think,  to  unity  of 
effort  in  the  right  direction.  If  they 
can  be  held  together  long  enough  by  the 
influence  of  powerful  examples,  the  re- 
sult is  assured. 

I  cannot  properly  close  this  essay  with- 
out referring  to  the  work  of  the  lament- 
ed Richardson,  whose  genius  was  large 
enough  and  robust  enough  to  belong  to 


the  whole  country,  and  whose  influence 
for  reform  has  been  greater  for  his  day 
and  generation  than  that  of  any  other 
architect  of  the  century.  I  can  almost 
say  that  the  direct  results  of  his  power- 
ful example  may  be  seen  in  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  nearly  every  city  of  the 
West,  not  unfrequently,  indeed,  with  "  a 
damnable  iteration."  These  results  are 
often  rude  and  undisciplined  caricatures 
of  the  phase  of  Romanesque,  which  he 
was  great  enough  to  make  peculiarly  his 
own  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  suffi- 
cient evidences  that  the  strong  style,  of 
which  he  was  the  chosen  heir,  is  being 
acclimatized  and  developed  under  West- 
ern influences  beyond  the  point  to  which 
he  was  able  to  carry  it  in  his  brilliant 
but  brief  career,  until  it  promises  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
in  establishing  the  architecture  of  the 
West.  With  varying  fortunes  it  has 
been  adapted  to  buildings  of  every  kind 
and  degree.  Sometimes  it  is  merely 
the  sentiment  or  spirit  of  it  which  can 
be  detected,  indicating,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  being  unconsciously  merged  with  the 
other  fructifying  forces,  in  that  great 
amalgam  of  precedents  which  constitutes 
historical  architecture.  Any  architec- 
ture deserving  this  name  must  be  com- 
pounded of  too  many  elements  to  be  the 
work  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men,  how- 
ever illustrious.  It  must  emanate  by 
slow  and  indistinguishable  processes 
from  the  essential  spirit  of  the  times. 
Individuals  and  schools  must  presently 
be  lost  in  a  movement  so  large. 

Henry  Van  Brunt. 


THE  BEGUM'S   DAUGHTER. 


XXV. 

OXE  morning,  not  long  after  the  sen- 
tence had  been  pronounced,  the  chief 
culprits  were  disturbed  in  their  dungeon 


by  the  rattling  of  chains  and  the  draw- 
ing of  heavy  bolts. 

On  a  rude  stone  bench  opposite  the 
door  sat  Leisler,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  chin  propped  on  his  clenched  fist, 
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his  eyes,  their  gaze  inturned,  bent  out- 
wardly upon  the  floor.  Thus,  day  and 
night,  he  had  been  sitting  sinee  his  re- 
turn to  the  cell,  while  his  restless  com- 
panion, on  a  bench  over  against  him, 
talked  without  pause. 

Now,  aroused  by  the  noise  in  that  di- 
rection, Milborne  looked  curiously  to- 
wards the  door,  which  opened  to  admit 
three  persons,  whom,  in  the  dim  light,  he 
did  not  directly  recognize. 

His  doubt  was  short-lived :  a  sobbing 
little  figure  came  groping  in  and  knelt  by 
his  side ;  at  the  same  moment  a  loud  wail 
broke  upon  the  air,  as  Vrouw  Leisler 
threw  herself  upon  her  husband's  neck. 
Meanwhile,  Cobus,  lingering  in  the  cor- 
ner, turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

For  many  minutes  not  a  word  was 
said.  It  was  the  elder  huysvrouw  who 
first  spoke. 

"  T  is  an  awful  —  awful  thing,  but 
take  heart,  Jacob  !  They  dare  not  harm 
ye.  Take  heart,  I  say.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  king.  When  his  Majesty 
hears  o'  this,  he  '11  see  then  what  comes 
o'  sending  over  his  new  governors.  Ei ! 
ei !  there  '11  be  a  stir  when  he  hears  o' 
this,  never  fear  !  " 

The  condemned  man  mechanically 
put  his  arm  about  his  wife,  as  she 
crouched  by  his  side,  but  gave  no  other 
sign  of  heeding  her  words. 

"  Jacob !  Jacob  !  speak  to  me,  man ! 
What  is  this,  —  chains  on  ye  ?  How 
dare  they  ?  Look,  Mary !  See,  Cobus ! 
They  have  fetters  on  him,  —  fetters,  like 
a  common  wretch.  Oh !  oh !  oh  !  wait 
till  their  Majesties  hear  this !  After 
all  ye  did  for  them,  after '  having  them 
proclaimed  at  cost  of  life  and  limb,  after 
saving  the  province  from  the  Papists, 
after  letting  your  own  affairs  go  to  rack 
and  ruin  !  Wait !  Wait  till  the  king 
and  the  good  queen  hear  these  doings  !  " 

"  Sh  !  sh  !  mother,"  whispered  Mary, 
"  lest  we  be  overheard." 

"  I  care  not  who  hears." 

"  It  may  go  worse  with  them." 

"  It  can  go  no  worse  with  them !  " 
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cried  the  indignant  vrouw.  "  What  can 
they  do  more,  tell  me  ?  See  ye  the  hole 
they  have  thrust  them  in !  See  the 
chains  hanging  on  them,  and  now  thirst- 
ing for  their  blood  !  What  can  they  do 
more,  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Cry  away,  mother,  loud  as  ye  will ; 
spit  out  your  spleen  :  't  will  give  ye  ease, 
if  it  helps  not  us,"  broke  in  Milborne 
ironically.  "  'T  is  little  enough  his  Ma- 
jesty cares  what  we  have  suffered  in  the 
cause.  Those  rascals  have  his  ear,  and 
will  stuff  it  with  what  lies  they  choose." 

"  Let  them  say  what  they  like,  brother 
Milborne,  they  dare  not  do  anything," 
joined  in  Cobus,  coming  forward. 
"  Warnings  are  pouring  in  from  every 
quarter  ;  a  petition  has  been  sent  to  the 
king.  They  dare  not  raise  finger  against 

ye." 

Shaking  his  head  and  waving  his 
hand  with  an  air  of  lofty  deprecation, 
Milborne  answered :  — 

"  Seek  not  to  unsettle  our  peace. 
Seek  not  to  arouse  vain  hopes  in  us. 
Our  minds  are  made  up  for  the  worst." 

"Hush!" 

"  Jacob !  " 

"  Be  not  so  cast  down,  brother  Mil- 
borne." 

"  Why  cheat  ourselves  with  hope  ?  " 
he  went  on,  ignoring  the  protesting  trio. 
"  Did  ye  hear  the  news  ?  He  has  par- 
doned all  others  but  us  two,  — ye  know 
what  that  means." 

"  But  the  king,"  urged  Cobus ;  "  they 
cannot  move  till  word  comes  from  his 
Majesty." 

"  The  king  will  not  interfere." 

A  low  wail  broke  from  the  women. 

"  Blood  must  be  shed  to  glut  the 
thirst  of  these  wolf-hounds.  Vengeance 
demands  a  sacrifice ;  we  shall  be  the 
victims." 

"  That  shall  ye  not !  "  burst  out  Co- 
bus,  with  a  touch  of  his  father's  energy. 
"  Help  is  at  hand.  Our  friends  are  ris- 
ing all  over  the  province.  Woe  to  the 
man  that  lifts  hand  of  violence  against 
ye!" 
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"  Good,  my  son  !  "  joined  in  his  mo- 
ther. "  We  have  friends  enough  ;  they  '11 
see  no  harm  comes  to  ye." 

The  sound  of  sliding  bolts  announced 
the  jailer's  coming,  and  cut  short  the 
good  dame's  eloquence.  Instinctively 
she  turned  to  her  husband  for  protection. 

"  Jacob,  Jacob,  my  man,  they  've  come 
to  drag  me  away  from  ye  !  Jacob,  I 
say,  lift  your  eyes  ;  turn  about  and  speak 
a  word  to  me.  Do  ye  hear  ?  One  word 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  times." 

She  gently  pulled  his  head  around 
and  gazed  anxiously  in  his  face ;  he 
stared  at  her  stupidly. 

"  Father  in  heaven  !  Something  is 
wrong  with  him.  Look,  Mary,  at  his 
eyes  !  He  heeds  nothing.  Jacob,  I  say, 
look  now,  —  look  in  my  face !  'T  is  Elsie, 
your  old  Elsie !  'T  was  young  Elsie 
years  ago,  when  first  I  came  to  ye.  Ye 
remember  the  day,  Jacob,  and  how  ye 
laughed  that  night,  —  our  wedding  night, 
—  and  joined  the  song,  and  said  we  'd 
be  the  happiest  two  in  all  New  Amster- 
dam ?  Oh,  well  ye  remember ;  often  ye 
spoke  of  it  since.  See,  here  's  the  ring 
ye  gave  me.  'T  is  worn  thin  and  small 
now  with  all  the  years.  Ei !  't  is  long 
enough  ago,  but  ye  know  best  whether  I 
have  been  true  to  it.  Hard  I  tried, 
heart  an'  soul  I  did,  to  be  a  faithful 
wife  to  ye,  Jacob,  but  —  but" — tears 
choked  her  utterance  —  "  I  'm  an  old  wo- 
man now,  and  ye  heed  me  no  more." 

Aroused  by  this  outburst,  her  husband 
put  out  his  hand  and  softly  caressed  her 
head. 

"  Ye  heed  me  no  more,"  sobbed  the 
dame. 

"  Ye  have  been  a  true  wife,  Elsie. 
Go  home  to  your  children." 

"  Oh,  Jacob,  how  can  I  go  leave  ye 
in  a  place  like  this  !  " 

"  Go  get  ye  home,  and  waste  no 
thought  on  me." 

"  To  leave  ye  in  a  dungeon,  with  fet- 
ters on  ye !  " 

"'T is  just" 

"  Ye  shall  not  say  it !  " 


"  'T  is  right  I  should  suffer  for  my 
sin." 

"  How  could  ye  sin,  being  sent  about 
the  Lord's  business  ?  " 

"  No  more  o'  that,  woman  !  " 

"  Ei  ?  " 

"  The  Lord  had  no  hand  in  it." 

"  No  hand  ?  " 

"  'T  was  my  own  vainglory." 

"  I  '11  not  believe  ye,  —  I  '11  not  believe 
ye  ever  did  willful  wrong !  " 

"  God  knows  I  did  not,  —  stick  ye  to 
that.  I  was  no  rogue,  but  a  fool.  A 
fool  does  the  greater  harm,  —  't  is  a  dead- 
ly beast  not  to  be  spared.  Go  get  ye 
home  to  the  children,  and  bid  them  for- 
get me." 

"  Come,  I  say,  get  through  with  your 
whimpering.  'T  is  time  ye  were  gone," 
broke  in  the  impatient  turnkey  at  the 
door. 

But  the  dame,  dismayed  by  her  hus- 
band's tone  of  submission,  a  note  which 
in  all  their  long  intercourse  she  had 
never  before  heard  sounded,  and  which 
now  jarred  upon  her  ears  like  a  painful 
discord,  threw  herself  in  a  fresh  out- 
burst upon  his  neck,  clinging  there  till 
Cobus  with  might  and  main  dragged  her 
from  the  cell. 

On  their  way  out,  as  they  passed 
through  the  great  gate  of  the  fort,  they 
met  a  party  of  gayly  dressed  horsemen 
about  to  enter.  A  stout,  red-faced  per- 
son, with  an  air  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, who  rode  in  advance,  was  laugh- 
ing loudly. 

"  'T  is  the  new  governor,"  said  Mary 
under  her  breath,  skipping  along  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

Cobus,  who  had  already  recognized 
several  well-known  faces  in  the  group, 
scowled  darkly  and  stepped  aside. 

Vrouw  Leisler,  however,  startled  by 
Mary's  warning,  stood  stock-still,  and 
gazed  hard  at  the  advancing  cavalcade. 
Thus  she  neglected  to  secure  her  escape 
from  the  narrow  entrance,  and  was  in 
consequence  well-nigh  trampled  upon  by 
his  Excellency's  prancing  stallion. 
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Fresh  from  that  sad  scene  in  the  dun- 
geon, the  poor  dame  could  not  restrain  her 
wrath  at  sight  of  the  rollicking  party. 

"  Shame,  shame  on  ye,  cruel  man  !  " 
she  cried  boldly.  "  Ye  have  brought 
sorrow  and  suffering  enough  upon  us, 
and  now  would  ye  make  sport  of  our 
misery  ?  " 

His  Excellency  stared  in  amazement 
upon  being  thus  taken  to  task,  but  at  a 
hint  from  Bayard,  who  rode  at  his  elbow, 
he  quietly  drew  rein  for  the  dame  to  pass, 
and  went  on  his  way  without  answer. 

Slight  as  it  was,  the  incident  plainly 
caused  the  governor  more  than  a  pass- 
ing discomfiture.  Thus  far  the  burden 
of  the  song  which  had  reached  his  ears 
had  been  one  of  unmixed  praise.  By 
the  common  sort  he  had  been  hailed  as 
a  deliverer.  By  the  long-oppressed  body 
of  the  groote  burgerrecht  he  had  been 
well-nigh  apotheosized.  Brought  back 
from  exile,  restored  to  their  homes,  fami- 
lies, and  estates,  and  advanced  to  new 
honors,  how  could  they  do  enough  for 
the  man  by  whose  hands  all  this  had 
been  wrought ! 

A  round  of  dinners,  balls,  and  routs 
of  very  unusual  splendor  was  set  going, 
at  which  his  Excellency  was  the  chief 
and  honored  guest  It  was,  indeed, 
while  returning,  early  in  the  morning, 
from  a  supper-party  at  Philipse's,  where 
a  dozen  of  them  had  literally  made  a 
night  of  it,  that  the  self-complacent  offi- 
cial had  been  so  rudely  accosted  by 
Vrouw  Leisler. 

The  young  gentlemen  in  the  gover- 
nor's train  spared  not  to  make  merry 
over  the  incident. 

"  What  old  vrouw  was  that  ?  " 

"  The  commander's  wife." 

"  So  ?  " 

"  Never !  " 

"  What,  great  Cromwell's  spouse  ?  " 

The  laughing  skeptics  turned  back  to 
scan  the  retreating  party. 

"  Governor,  you  are  a  naughty  man." 

"  'T  is  better  your  Excellency  meet 
not  the  old  dame  alone." 


"  That  is  it.     I  noted  her  nails." 

"And  the  vigor  of  her  arm." 

"  And  the  mischief  in  her  eye." 

"  Hear  the  wags  prate,  Van  Cort- 
landt !  "  said  the  governor  good-natured- 
ly, turning  to  his  neighbor. 

"  And  why  not  ?  'T  is  our  turn  to 
prate.  The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot 
now,  eh,  Bayard  ?  " 

"  And  they  that  wear  it  know  how  it 
pinches,"  added  the  colonel  bitterly. 
"Let  it  pinch.  'Tis  well  they  should 
know  the  pang.  Little  enough  any  of 
their  brood  cared  for  my  poor  wife's 
misery,  while  I  lay  yonder  in  the  self- 
same dungeon." 

"  Do  they  cry  out  already  ?  Poh ! 
they  have  had  but  a  month  of  it  yet, 
while  we  had  a  round  dozen  and  more," 
put  in  Nichols. 

"  Yet  lacked  you  one  solace  they  en- 
joy," suggested  a  new  voice. 

"  What  is  that,  Graham  ?  " 

"  You  were  not  under  sentence." 

"  No,  but  't  was  worse  with  us ;  in  a 
sentence  there  is  some  certainty." 

"  There  should  be,"  broke  in  Van 
Cortlandt,  with  a  swift  glance  at  the 
governor. 

"  Let  us  hope  'twill  prove  so,"  added 
another,  significantly. 

"  But  we,"  continued  Bayard,  "  were 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  yonder  beast, 
who  was  capable  of  striking  off  our 
heads  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  His  days  of  mischief  would  soon  be 
ended  now,  if  his  Excellency  were  of 
my  mind,"  muttered  Nichols. 

"  Or  of  mine." 

"  Patience,  patience,  gentlemen ;  be 
not  so  bloodthirsty,"  said  his  Excel- 
lency, laughing,  as  he  jumped  from  his 
horse  at  the  door  of  the  governor's 
house,  and  led  the  way  to  a  small  with- 
drawing-room  adjoining  the  audience 
chamber.  There,  no  sooner  had  he 
seated  himself  and  called  for  some 
wine,  than  his  companions  settled  about 
him  like  a  swarm  of  flies,  and  directly 
the  chorus  was  renewed. 
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"  'T  is  no  laughing  matter,  your  Ex- 
cellency, if  you  knew  but  a  tithe  we 
have  suffered  from  the  wretch." 

"Ay,  colonel,  you,  indeed,  have 
some  cause  of  complaint.  Is  everybody 
served  ?  Gentlemen,  here 's  your  very 
good  health !  " 

"  And  which  of  us  has  not,  and  of 
dread,  too,  while  that  viper  breathes  the 
air  ?  " 

"  Poh,  poh  !  What  have  you  to  dread 
now  ?  Nothing !  He  is  fast  and  safe. 
Come,  my  friends,  fill  up  !  " 

"  He  is  but  scotched ;  he  should  be 
crushed." 

"  There  '11  be  neither  peace  nor  safety 
in  the  province  till  'tis  done." 

"  Every  breath  he  draws  is  a  menace 
to  our  lives  and  liberties." 

"  Know  ye,  too,  that  hordes  of  law- 
less, hulking  rascals  are  scheming  this 
very  minute  to  compass  his  escape  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  Think  you  there  is  any  truth 
in  that  ?  "  asked  the  governor,  rather 
nervously. 

"'T  is  certain!" 

"  And  if  your  Excellency  move  not 
in  the  matter  soon  "  — 

"Gentlemen,  this  talk  is  idle;  my 
authority  in  the  matter  is  suspended; 
they  have  appealed  to  the  king." 

A  babel  of  protestation  arose  upon 
this. 

"  '  Appealed  '  !  What  ground  have 
condemned  traitors  of  appeal  ?  " 

"  They  have  no  right  of  appeal  be- 
yond the  governor  and  council." 

"The  governor  stands  here  in  loco 
regis" 

"  Was  not  your  Excellency  sent  hith- 
er to  compose  differences  and  secure 
the  peace  of  the  province,  and  is  every 
little  matter  to  be  referred  back  to  his 
Majesty  ?  " 

The  governor  looked  harassed  and  un- 
certain. 

"There  may  be  reason  in  what  you 
say,  my  friends.  I  will  consider  of  it, 
and  take  the  minds  of  my  council  in 
the  matter." 


Bayard  and  Van  Cortlandt  exchanged 
a  grim  smile. 

"  We  have  a  meeting  to-day  on  the 
question  of  my  going  up  in  person  to 
Albany  to  make  terms  with  the  Mo- 
hawks." 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  think  of  going 
away  till  this  matter  be  settled." 

"Van  Cortlandt,  I  cry  you  mercy. 
Whatever  I  do,  I  will  postpone  further 
discussion  of  this  matter  for  the  pre- 
sent," retorted  his  Excellency  pettishly. 

"  Right !  right !  We  have  too  much 
business !  "  cried  one  of  the  younger 
men.  "  What  says  your  Excellency  to 
a  bit  of  sport  to  lighten  these  weighty 
affairs  of  state  ?  Come,  will  you  join 
us  in  running  down  a  cunning  old  wolf 
that  has  been  carrying  off  all  the  lambs 
in  Ompoge  ?  " 

"  When  is  it  set  for  ?  " 

"  This  very  day." 

"  Egad,  't  is  a  cruel  temptation,  but " 
—  motioning  with  a  rueful  look  towards 
the  table  before  him,  piled  high  with 
papers  —  "  duty,  you  see,  holds  me 
here." 

"  You  will  not,'  however,  fail  us  to- 
night?" 

"  To-night  ?  " 

"  At  the  wedding." 

"Ay,  ay,  surely.  I'm  pledged  to 
that.  To-night  is  it  ?  " 

"To-night;  all  our  little  world  will 
be  there." 

"  Count  upon  me.     I  will  not  fail." 

The  governor  bowed  his  friends  out, 
but  did  not  stay  to  watch  them  across 
the  green  ;  else  he  might  have  wondered 
at  their  locked  arms,  their  clustered 
heads,  and  frequent  stops  to  parley. 

The  wedding  proved  a  very  grand 
affair.  It  has,  indeed,  become  of  his- 
toric interest,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
great  beauty  or  worth  on  the  part  of 
the  wedded  pair.  The  bride's  father  — 
whose  name  is  withheld  for  sufficient 
reasons  —  was  a  rich  mynheer  of  good 
old  Dutch  stock,  a  stanch  member  of 
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the  Stadthuys  party,  who  had  himself 
suffered  in  person  and  estate  under 
Leisler's  domination.  This  feast,  then, 
to  which  were  bidden  all  the  men  of 
weight  and  influence  in  the  country-side, 
served  the  double  purpose  of  reassem- 
bling the  leaders  of  his  own  party  in  a 
general  jubilation  over  the  change  in 
affairs,  and  incidentally  doing  honor  to 
his  daughter's  nuptials.  The  governor, 
who  had  been  the  figure-head  of  the 
revolution,  was  naturally  the  guest  of 
distinction. 

Mynheer's  house,  if  not  the  finest  in 
the  town,  was  yet  worthy  the  company 
and  the  occasion,  and  a  good  example 
of  the  home  of  a  rich  burgher  of  the 
day.  It  was  a  large,  square  stone  man- 
sion on  the  corner  of  two  considerable 
streets,  with  commodious  offices,  and  a 
garden  filled  with  choice  Dutch  plants 
stretching  away  to  the  rear.  Somewhat 
bald  without,  it  was  luxurious  enough 
within. 

The  heavy  oak  rafters  which  upheld 
the  ceiling  of  the  spacious  drawing- 
room  were  carved  in  grotesque  devices, 
and  polished  like  a  mirror.  The  walls, 
wainscoted  in  Spanish  mahogany  and 
hung  with  oil-paintings  from  the  best 
Antwerp  masters,  abounded  in  nooks  of 
mysterious  gloom,  defying  the  detective 
glare  of  a  hundred  candles.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  thick  Flemish  car- 
pet. The  high  carved  mantelpiece, 
adorned  with  twisted  pilasters  and  over- 
hung by  a  flowered  tabby  cloth,  was  re- 
lieved below  by  a  hearth-stone,  depicting 
in  chocolate  and  blue  tiles  the  pathetic 
story  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 

The  furniture  was  of  a  sort  with  the 
room.  A  tall  clock  in  a  carved  oak 
case  black  with  age  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner. Velvet  chairs  hung  with  silver  lace, 
others  covered  with  leather  and  stud- 
ded with  brass  nails,  stood  about.  The 
massive  sofa  seemed  poised  upon  the 
back  of  some  monstrous  beast  crouched 
against  the  wall,  whence  his  huge  claw 
feet  protruded.  Above  gleamed  a  big 


round  mirror  framed  in  ebony,  and 
flanked  by  glittering  silver  sconces 
ablaze  with  wax-lights.  On  the  marble 
table  stood  tall  candelabra,  also  bristling 
with  lighted  candles.  Flowered  tabby 
curtains  draped  the  windows,  and  the 
broad  window-seats  were  furnished  with 
feathered  cushions  covered  in  tapestry- 
work.  Upon  the  narrow  chimney-shelf 
stood  an  hour-glass  and  the  family  Bi- 
ble with  polished  brass  ends  and  clasps. 
Above  hung  the  sword  used  by  the 
host's  father  in  the  English  wars.  In 
the  near  corner  leaned  a  burnished 
warming-pan,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
was  a  spinning-wheel  with  cunningly 
inlaid  frame. 

In  the  dining-room,  what  with  the 
precious  accumulation  of  years  of  smoke 
from  roaring  logs  on  the  hearth  and 
the  flaring  of  innumerable  candles,  the 
dusky  walls  and  ceilings  recalled  the 
witching  sombreness  of  certain  Dutch 
masterpieces.  The  heavy  mahogany  ta- 
ble, dimmed  by  years  of  service,  mir- 
rored with  a  ghostly  gleam  the  massive 
silver  service  which  glittered  on  its  sur- 
face. The  carving  of  the  huge  sideboard 
was  lost  in  gloom,  but  the  rich  store  of 
glasses,  flagons,  and  decanters  with  which 
it  was  loaded  caught  and  reflected  in  a 
dazzling  way  the  glow  of  the  fire  and 
candles. 

Punctuality  had  not  yet  fallen  from 
its  high  estate  as  a  virtue,  so  that  before 
the  last  peal  of  the  sunset  bell  from  the 
fort  had  died  away  the  whole  company 
was  assembled. 

And  where  upon  the  round  earth 
could  a  more  sober,  respectable,  and  de- 
corous looking  company  have  been  called 
together !  What  it  wanted  in  brilliance 
it  made  up  in  dignity ;  what  in  grace  was 
amply  supplied  in  splendor.  In  out- 
ward aspect,  indeed,  it  fell  little  short  of 
gorgeousness.  The  women  were  loaded 
with  heavy  rings  and  chains  of  gold; 
they  sported  lace  of  Flemish  and  Vene- 
tian point.  Their  silken  petticoats,  of 
which  each  wore  as  many  as  she  could 
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carry,  quilted  with  endless  toil  in  a  hun- 
dred fantastic  patterns,  were  marvels  of 
handiwork.  Stockings  curiously  clocked, 
jeweled  shoe-buckles,  and  heavy  purses 
wrought  in  filigree  made  up  an  attire 
not  conspicuous  for  simplicity. 

Neither  was  the  garb  of  the  men, 
grave  and  sedate  as  they  looked,  behind- 
hand in  point  of  finery,  nor,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  point  of  clumsiness.  The 
number  of  Mynheer's  breeches  equaled 
that  of  his  vrouw's  petticoats  ;  the  outer 
pair,  made  of  silk  or  velvet,  being  over- 
hung by  the  long  lappets  of  a  waistcoat 
wrought  in  gold.  Covering  all  was  a 
voluminous  coat  with  buckram-stiffened 
skirts  sweeping  to  his  very  ankles.  The 
host,  as  he  stood  beside  his  bobbing 
vrouw,  near  the  open  door,  to  receive 
his  guests,  protected  his  bald  head  from 
the  draught  by  a  cap  of  yellow  brocade, 
with  a  crimson  velvet  brim  turned  up  to 
the  crown. 

Amidst  all  this  splendor  there  was 
one  object  of  elegance :  it  was  the  be- 
gum. Her  flowing  robe  of  creamy  cash- 
mere was  superbly  wrought  in  colors. 
A  fillet  of  diamonds  shone  in  her  coarse 
black  hair  and  secured  her  head-gear,  — 
a  long  veil  of  sheerest  muslin  hemmed 
with  gold  thread,  —  which  was  drawn 
at  will  about  her  slender  person,  or 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  her  restless 
hands. 

Steenie,  coming  upon  the  little  woman 
in  the  throng,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  became  vaguely  aware  of  this  air  of 
distinction.  He  stopped  to  talk,  and  — 
was  it  his  own  ripened  taste,  or  that  he 
now  heeded  it  as  never  before  ?  —  he 
found  her  conversation  so  abounding  in 
a  piquant  flavor  that  he  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  look  of  annoyance  when 
somebody  came  to  interrupt  them. 

Thereafter  wandering  listlessly  through 
the  rooms,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  chat- 
tering group  gathered  about  one  of  the 
window-seats.  He  drew  near,  and  found 
Catalina  the  centre  of  it.  By  a  happy 
audacity  her  mother  had  dressed  her  in 


scarlet,  and  she  formed  the  high-light  of 
a  striking  picture. 

Stopping  merely  to  look,  he  uncon- 
sciously listened.  Catalina  was  the 
speaker.  With  gay  looks  and  tripping 
accent  she  was  rehearsing  some  cabalis- 
tic rhyme,  to  determine  which  of  the 
group  should  next  fill  the  place  of  bride 
and  groom.  One  after  another,  with 
much  good-natured  banter,  slipped  into 
place  before  her  to  undergo  the  test. 

A  whim  seized  the  junker :  watching 
his  chance,  without  leave  or  warning  he 
stepped  into  the  vacant  place.  The 
speaker  was  hopelessly  discomfited. 
Controlling  an  impulse  to  cry  out,  she 
stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  dropped 
her  eyes.  Her  companions  clamored 
noisily  for  her  to  go  on.  She  flushed 
painfully  and  stammered.  The  momen- 
tary silence  was  broken  by  a  rumor  that 
the  bride  had  appeared. 

Directly  the  others  flew  away,  like  a 
flock  of  birds,  leaving  Steenie  and  Cata- 
lina alone. 

"  See,"  he  began,  holding  to  his  pur- 
pose, "  here  is  my  hand.  I  am  waiting 
to  try  my  luck." 

The  timely  diversion  had  given  the 
rhymster  a  moment's  relief.  With  ill- 
assumed  indifference  she  took  his  hand, 
steadied  herself,  and  looked  up  in  his 
face  to  begin. 

Nothing  surely  could  have  been  more 
amiable  than  the  junker's  expectant  look. 
But  she,  suspecting  perhaps  a  lurking 
mockery  behind  that  demure  mask,  sud- 
denly dropped  his  hand,  and  hurried 
away  after  her  companions. 

Directly  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
over,  the  bride  fell  from  her  rank  as  a 
person  of  consequence.  She  was  left  to 
the  younger  fry,  who  repaired  to  a  room 
apart,  where  they  danced  and  sported 
after  time-honored  fashion. 

With  the  rest  of  the  company  the 
governor  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  All 
pressed  forward  for  a  presentation.  His 
Excellency  was  most  obliging.  He  stood 
flushed  and  perspiring  in  his  scarlet  tog- 
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gery,  shaking  hands  and  bowing  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  compliments  poured  in 
upon  him. 

Happily  he  was  soon  relieved  ;  supper 
was  announced,  and  he  was  led  away  by 
his  host  to  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  board. 
Every  delicacy  which  the  peopled  woods 
or  teeming  waters  could  afford  loaded 
the  table.  The  choicest  fruit  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  vineyards  was  not  want- 
ing, while  all  was  supplemented  by  di- 
vers toothsome  kickshaws  of  the  huys- 
vrouw's  art. 

Such  heavy  viands  called  for  huge 
draughts  to  wash  them  down.  His  Ex- 
cellency, well  known  as  a  good  trencher- 
man, proved  that  he  was  no  laggard  at 
the  bowl.  Willing  hands  were  not  lack- 
ing to  see  that  his  cup  was  filled,  nor 
ready  wits  to  furnish  occasion  for  new 
bumpers  to  his  honor  and  success. 

"  Here  's  to  our  new  governor,"  be- 
gan an  over-zealous  young  man,  sitting 
below  the  little  group  gathered  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

"  Nay,  nay,  spare  me ;  't  is  growing 
stale,  that  toast.  It  has  been  drunk  a 
half  score  times  already,"  pleaded  his 
Excellency,  laughing. 

"  Very  good,"  returned  the  pledger, 
with  a  wink  at  those  about  him,  "  I  will 
ring  a  change  upon  it.  How  is  this  ? 
Here  's  to  our  new  broom  :  may  it  make 
a  clean  sweep,  and  leave  no  dust  in  the 
corners !  " 

A  buzz  of  approbation  ran  round  the 
table. 

"  I  accept  the  amendment,  my  good 
friend,"  answered  the  governor,  in  a 
voice  already  somewhat  thick,  "though 
I  must  say  'tis  something  of  a  riddle, 
that  toast  of  yours." 

"  Let  me  resolve  it  for  your  Excel- 
lency by  another,"  said  a  voice  nearer  at 
hand.  "  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ? 
Well,  then !  Here  's  to  the  Theseus  sent 
to  cope  with  our  Minotaur :  may  he  pro§e 
that  the  race  of  heroes  is  not  run  out !  " 

"  An  uproar  of  applause  greeted  this 
sentiment,  what  with  the  stamping  of 


feet,  the  rattling  of  knives  and  spoons, 
mingled  with  hoarse  shouts  of  delight. 

"  After  hunting  tigers  in  Bengal,  I 
might  make  shift  to  engage  the  mon- 
ster," said  his  Excellency,  with  growing 
unsteadiness  of  utterance  ;  "  but  remem- 
ber the  beast  was  inclosed  in  a  labyrinth, 
and  I  —  I  have  no  skill  in  labyrinths." 

<k  The  way  is  straight,"  said  a  low  voice 
in  his  ear. 

"  And  there  are  willing  guides,"  added 
one  in  a  stage  whisper  from  across  the 
table. 

"  Fie,  fie,  gentlemen  !  "  cried  his  Ex- 
cellency, with  a  nervous  laugh ;  "  remem- 
ber the  occasion  :  't  is  a  feast  we  are  at. 
No  business,  I  pray  you.  See,  you  are 
driving  away  the  ladies !  " 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  Mad- 
am- Van  Cortlandt,  who,  summoning  the 
reluctant  Steenie  to  escort  her,  was  say- 
ing good-night  at  the  door.  Other 
guests  were  going;  it  was  getting  late. 
One  little  group,  however,  still  lingered 
about  the~fireside,  listening  to  the  be- 
gum's account  of  similar  festivities  in 
her  native  land. 

Having  sent  Catalina  home  in  her 
palanquin,  that  lady  was  professedly 
killing  time  till  its  return.  Notwith- 
standing her  listeners'  keen  interest  in 
what  she  was  saying,  the  lady  talked  in 
a  very  odd  and  absent  manner.  Perhaps 
the  convivial  party  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  disconcerted  her,  for  at  every 
movement  in  their  circle  she  hesitated, 
looked  uneasy,  and  cast  a  furtive  glance 
in  that  direction.  Suddenly  she  stopped 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  sentence,  and  for- 
getting her  staring  audience,  she  listened 
heart  and  soul  to  what  his  Excellency 
was  saying. 

"  Ah,  my  friends,  what  a  curry  Colonel 
Bob  could  make  !  'T  would  keep  a  fish  in 
the  sea  thirsty ;  I  swear  to  you  a  man 
could  drink  all  night  after  it,  and  begin 
again  in  the  morning.  Egad,  I  'd  give 
half  my  income  for  a  dish  of  it  this 
minute,  if  I  might  ever  meet  another 
with  the  trick  of  making  it." 
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To  the  great  surprise  of  her  auditors, 
the  begum  advanced  quickly,  and,  lean- 
ing over  the  table,  said,  — 

"  Gentlemen  —  your  pardon  !  " 

"  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant," 
answered  the  governor,  struggling  to  his 
feet. 

"  I  hear,"  — the  lady's  tone  showed,  as 
it  seemed,  undue  agitation,  —  "  it  comes 
to  my  ear,  your  Excellency's  wish.  'T  is 
a  secret  I  learned  in  my  own  country,  the 
dish  you  talk  of  —  I  know  it  well,  and  if 
I  can  serve  you  "  — 

"Nay,  madam,  'twas  a  passing 
whim.  I  could  never  put  you  to  such 
trouble." 

"  I  shall  count  it  an  honor.  Sir,  I 
beg  you !  " 

;<  Gentlemen,  you  hear,  —  what  can  I 
say  ?  " 

"Your  Excellency,  such  an  offer  is 
not  to  be  slighted." 

"  Madam,  I  am  but  mortal.  Hark 
ye,  gentlemen,  a  toast ;  and  let  it  be  a 
bumper :  Here's  health  and  gratitude  to 
her  Mightiness  the  Begum  !  " 

The  lady  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment with  a  profound  obeisance.  Then 
turning  briskly  to  the  fulfillment  of  her 
promise,  she  sent  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
chafing-dish  and  ingredients,  dispatched 
a  slave  to  her  own  house  for  the  rarer 
condiments,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  savory  dish  was  smoking  upon 
the  board. 

A  murmur  of  thanks,  another  toast, 
another  salaam,  and  the  agitated  cook 
withdrew  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Whether  the  dish  proved  too  fiery  for 
the  untutored  palates  of  the  Dutchmen, 
whether  from  forbearance  or  some  un- 
explained reason,  the  lion's  share  was 
served  to  his  Excellency,  who  scrupled 
not  to  accept  it.  His  account  of  its  ef- 
fects, moreover,  was  abundantly  verified. 
Relay  after  relay  of  wine,  fetched  from 
the  well-stocked  bins  beneath,  failed  to 
cool  the  burning  throats.  In  due  time 
a  huge  bowl  of  punch  took  the  place  of 


the  bottles.  Thereupon  the  merriment 
grew  boisterous.  Indiscriminate  laughter 
greeted  alike  the  well-turned  song,  the 
stupid  jest,  or  salacious  tale,  —  the  ladies 
were  at  a  safe  distance. 

The  ladies,  indeed,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  gone.  In  the  drawing-room  the 
patient  hostess  still  nodded  in  the 
midst  of  a  few  heavy-eyed  dames,  who, 
kept  by  the  storm,  waited  for  their  ca- 
rousing lords. 

For  the  storm,  long  threatening,  had 
broken  at  last,  and  in  ill-lighted,  unpaved 
streets  was  not  to  be  lightly  encountered. 
The  begum's  palanquin-bearers,  driven 
in  by  the  pelting  rain,  lay  crouched  like 
sleeping  dogs  upon  a  rug  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  the  hall.  Their  mistress,  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence,  paced  the  draw- 
ing-room with  cat-like  tread  and  ear 
intent  upon  the  progressing  orgies. 

After  a  lull  which  sadly  tried  the  pa- 
tience of  the  listener,  his  Excellency  was 
heard,  more  inarticulate  than  ever,  in 
converse  with  another,  whose  tones  were 
clear,  insinuating,  and  urgent. 

"  But  I  pray  your  Excellency  to  con- 
sider ;  you  are  among  friends  here." 

"  Fr-frien's !  yesh,  go-ood  frien's  !  " 

"  Good  friends,  very  true.  Now  among 
good  friends  one  may  talk  his  mind." 

"  Ay,  ay,  talk  away,  go-ood  frien' ;  but 
your  glash  is  empty  —  see  !  " 

"  Listen ;  this  is  business.  Your  Ex- 
cellency, is  looking  for  a  home.  Now 
there  is  a  fine  plantation  on  the  river 
wants  an  owner." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  An  estate  for  a  duke,  well  watered, 
timbered,  stocked  with  cattle  and  slaves." 

"So  — hic-o?" 

"  There  is  no  better  estate  in  the  pro- 
vince." 

"  Go-ood !  " 

"  A  word  in  your  ear :  the  day  this 
matter  is  settled  "  — 

•His  Excellency's  blurred  vision  clearly 
failed  to  catch  the  wink. 

"  Umph  ?  " 

—  "  that  estate  finds  an  owner  "  — 
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Was  the  fuddled  official  past  taking 
a  hint? 

—  "  and  your  Excellency — ahem  "  — 
•<  Eh  ?  " 

—  "  finds  a  home." 

Has  some  savor  of  the  insinuation  at 
last  reached  him  through  the  clogged 
avenues  of  sense  ?  He  shifts  uneasily 
in  his  chair,  and  as  his  eye  lights  upon 
two  of  the  party  withdrawn  to  whisper 
in  the  corner,  he  hails  it  as  a  distrac- 
tion, and  loudly  rallies  them  :  — 

"Hello!  Hel-lo,  I  say!  See  yon 
sneaks  !  Go  fetch  'em  back,  V  fill  their 
gl-lashes !  " 

"  But  your  Excellency  "  — 

"  Fetch  'em  back !  F-f  etch  'em  back, 
I  say,  and  make  'em  dr-rink  !  We  '11 
have  no  sn-neaks  here  !  " 

"  Make  good  your  promise  to  us,  your 
Excellency,  and  we  '11  drink  you  measure 
for  measure  till  the  cock  crows." 

"  Drink  —  dr-rink,  I  say,  and  I  '11 
make  good  anything  !  " 

"  Here,  then,  if  it  please  you,  't  is  but 
to  sign  this  paper." 

"  F-faugh  !  T-take  it  away.  Leave 
si-ignin'  papers  till  the  day.  Dr-rink,  I 
say  !  " 

"  So  we  will ;  but  first  —  't  is  but  to 
write  your  name." 

A  place  was  cleared  upon  the  table, 
the  parchment  was  spread  before  him, 
a  half  dozen  of  the  most  noted  men  of 
the  province  crowded  around. 

"  Pray  you,  sir  !  " 

"  A  stroke  of  the  pen  and  't  is  done." 

"  See,  here  is  the  place." 

"  To-morrow  't  will  be  as  hard  to  do." 

"  'T  is  the  sentence  of  the  court." 

"  'Tis  approved  by  the  council." 

"  And  confirmed  by  the  assembly." 

"  Would  you  free  the  land  from  reb- 
els and  traitors  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  you  have  no  choice." 

"  Come,  sir,  the  punch  is  waiting." 

"  See,  here  is  the  place." 

A  pen  was  fitted  to  the  unsteady  fin- 
gers, the  paper  was  adjusted.  A  tense 
silence  fell  upon  the  room,  broken  only 


by  the  roaring  of  the  wind  in  the  huge 
chimney  and  the  raging  of  the  stoi-m 
without.  The  candles  burned  low  in 
their  sockets;  a  fitful  flame  flickered 
among  the  wasted  logs  upon  the  hearth- 
stone. Out  of  the  shadows  of  the  door- 
way close  at  hand  peered  a  dusky  face, 
with  glaring  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little 
group. 

"  Wh-wha'  zis  for,  gen-gen'lemen  ?  " 

The  thick  tongue  could  scarcely  ar- 
ticulate, and  the  heavy  lids  drooped  over 
the  vacant  eyes. 

"  For  his  Majesty's  glory  and  the 
peace  of  the  province." 

"  He-here  's  to  's  Ma-majesty's  gl- 
glory!" 

He  scrawled  the  fateful  lines,  the  pen 
dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and 
he  rolled,  a  senseless  clod,  under  the 
table. 

XXVI. 

All  through  the  night  the  storm  raged 
on,  and  the  morning  brought  no  change 
save  the  glimmering  of  a  cold  gray 
light  sifted  through  countless  strata  of 
icy  vapor.  From  the  exhaustless  reser- 
voir of  the  northern  seas  came  sweep- 
ing, in  endless  succession,  vast  masses 
of  clouds,  to  pour  out  their  floods  upon 
the  drenched  city. 

Round  about  the  little  island  the 
storm  marshaled  its  forces  as  an  enemy 
about  a  beleaguered  camp.  The  sea 
thundered  upon  the  rocks;  the  Kolch, 
risen  high  in  its  basin,  threatened  over- 
flow ;  the  brook  leaped  its  bounds,  and 
swept  in  mad  turbulence  down  the 
Magde  Paetje ;  while  far  and  near  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  dead  branches 
of  trees  and  rotten  saplings  wrenched 
from  the  dismantled  palisades. 

Within  the  walls  the  gutters  ran  in  riv- 
ulets ;  the  shattered  bark  eaves-troughs 
spurted  cascades  from  every  corner; 
mimic  lakes  formed  in  each  hollow  of 
the  ground,  and  the  unpaved  streets 
were  an  ooze  of  mud. 
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The  fort,  perched  on  its  little  prom- 
ontory, suffered  the  full  fury  of  the 
attack  :  loose  mortar  and  bits  of  rub- 
ble from  the  walls  were  flung  hither 
and  yonder ;  streams  of  water  poured 
over  the  bastions ;  the  wind,  swooping 
among  the  inclosed  buildings,  tore  shin- 
gles from  the  roofs,  rocked  the  old  bell- 
tower  from  base  to  summit,  dashed  in 
shrieks  of  ill-omen  against  the  barred 
windows  of  the  dungeon,  howled  down 
the  chimney  of  the  governor's  house, 
sending  out  thick  clouds  of  smoke  from 
the  struggling  fire  into  the  low-ceiled 
room  where  sat  some  members  of  the 
council,  shuddering  amidst  their  whis- 
pered conference  at  the  fury  of  the 
blast,  which,  shrieking,  demon-voiced,  at 
the  casement,  sped  away  to  blab  abroad 
the  dark  secret  it  had  eavesdropped. 

Catalina  stood  at  the  window  of  her 
own  room,  looking  out  upon  the  storm. 
Over  the  tree-tops  in  the  garden  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  gleaming  with 
white-caps,  the  further  shore  blurred  out 
by  clouds  and  rain. 

Despite  the  dreariness  of  the  outlook, 
the  young  girl  lingered  long  at  her  post, 
and  shivered  as  she  turned  away ;  for 
within  things  were  at  their  worst.  The 
whole  house  was  torn  up  and  disordered 
in  preparation  for  moving ;  her  father 
having  resolved,  since  the  change  in  af- 
fairs, to  quit  the  town  and  retire  to  his 
farm  in  New  Utrecht. 

Shut  up  in  his  herbarium  brooding 
over  the  results  of  the  late  revolution, 
the  doctor  concerned  not  himself  with 
details ;  the  begum  had  a  native  scorn 
for  any  menial  task,  and  thus  the  work 
of  packing  was  left  to  the  slaves,  with 
the  natural  result. 

Notwithstanding  the  turmoil  and  the 
swarming  humanity,  Catalina  was  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  isolation  and  mys- 
tery. The  house  held  not  a  companion 
for  her.  The  children  were  at  play  in 
the  garret ;  the  slaves  at  their  work  ;  her 
father  shut  up  as  described ;  while  her 
mother,  preoccupied  and  anxious,  spent 


the  day  wandering  restlessly  from  room 
to  room,  peering  from  the  windows, 
listening  breathlessly  as  if  for  some  ex- 
pected sound  to  break  through  the  dull 
roar  of  wind  and  rain. 

Impatient  of  the  stress  of  influences 
not  to  be  seen  or  understood,  Catalina 
at  last,  with  an  impetuous  movement, 
started  to  go  to  her  father's  room. 
Though  silent,  he  was  not  unkind,  and, 
though  he  might  not  welcome,  he  would 
not  repulse  her.  She  could  at  least  sit 
quietly  and  look  at  his  big  musty  books 
filled  with  odd  cuts  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers, and  forget  all  malign  influences  in 
his  protective  presence. 

Down  the  broad  staircase  and  through 
the  hall,  cluttered  with  furniture  and 
packing-cases,  she  passed,  reaching  at 
length  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to 
her  father's  room. 

The  sight  of  the  door  ajar  and  the 
sound  of  conversation  from  within  caused 
her  to  stop.  Her  father  was  speaking 
in  a  tone  of  strong  excitement. 

"  What  do  you  tell  me,  woman  ?  " 

Could  this  be  to  her  mother  ?  Never 
had  she  heard  her  addressed  in  such 
wise. 

"  'T  is  done,  I  say.  I  saw  him  sign 
the  paper." 

"  They  dare  not !  " 

"  'T  is  the  sentence  of  the  court." 

"  A  court  packed  with  his  enemies." 

"  The  council,  the  assembly,  approve 
it." 

"  And  who  be  they  ?  —  the  self -same 
blood-hungry  brood." 

"  The  whole  country  cries  out  for  it. 
He  is  a  monster,  —  a  beast  of  carnage 
that  must  be  hunted  down  and  "  — 

The  speaker,  at  a  loss  for  a  word 
strong  enough  to  express  her  meaning, 
finished  the  sentence  with  a  stamp  of 
her  foot. 

"  'T  will  be  a  murder  !  " 

"  It  will  be  to  take  away  a  dread  and 
a  burden  from  the  people.  It  will  be 
to  bless  the  province.  It  will  be  to  let 
honest  people  breathe  in  peace,  sleep 
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without  horrid  dreams,  speak  like  men 
and  women,  and  not  slaves." 

"  I  tell  you,  woman,  that  day  Jacob 
Leisler  dies  by  the  hangman's  hand 
will  be  the  darkest  ever  dawned  upon 
this  land." 

"  Be  it  dark  or  light,"  came  the  retort 
in  a  tone  almost  fierce  with  exultation, 
"'twill  dawn  with  to-morrow's  sun." 

Catalina  heard  these  concluding  words, 
saw  the  door  open,  saw  her  mother's 
form  advancing  towards  her  in  the 
passage,  but  she  stood  motionless.  So 
gradually  had  the  intelligence  grown  in 
her  mind  from  a  premonition  to  a  dark 
suspicion,  to  a  sinking  fear,  to  a  horri- 
ble conviction,  that  she  did  not  start  or 
tremble ;  she  simply  stood  as  if  the 
blood  had  stopped  coursing  in  her  veins. 

It  was  her  mother  who  brought  her 
back  to  a  realization  of  the  truth. 

"  Child,  what  have  you  heard  ?  " 

Catalina  scarcely  felt  the  grasp  upon 
her  arm,  heeded  not  the  question ;  she 
had  but  one  thought. 

Shaking  off  her  mother's  hold,  she 
flew  through  the  hall,  opened  the  door, 

—  entreaties,  warnings,  threats,  unheard, 

—  and  dashed  away  through  the  pelting 
storm,  hoodless  and  cloakless. 

The  day  was  spent.  Night  was  fast 
falling.  It  was  simply  a  change  from 
gray  to  black.  Light  or  darkness,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  Catalina ;  she  could  have 
found  her  way  in  sleep  to  that  famil- 
iar stoop  in  the  Strand.  The  slave  who 
opened  the  door  was  almost  startled 
into  dropping  her  candle,  as  the  bedrag- 
gled little  figure  sprang  in  out  of  the 
swirl  of  wind  and  rain,  and  darted  past 
her  up  the  stairs. 

Hester  stood  before  the  mirror  smooth- 
ing her  hair.  She  looked  up  tranquilly 
as  the  door  was  flung  open,  shaded  her 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  candle,  and 
stared  with  quiet  curiosity  on  recogniz- 
ing her  visitor  at  such  an  hour  and  in 
such  a  guise. 

That  undisturbed  look  struck  the  vis- 


itor dumb.  She  stood  rooted  to  the 
threshold,  with  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  Catalina,  what  brings  you  ?  " 

The  girl  tried  to  speak ;  her  lips 
quivered,  her  face  was  contorted,  but, 
unable  to  fetch  forth  a  word,  she  threw 
herself  into  her  friend's  arms  with  a 
troubled  cry. 

In  vain  Hester  asked  what  it  all 
meant.  She  could  only  get  sobs  and 
inarticulate  cries  in  answer.  She  made 
matters  worse  by  offering  general  con- 
dolence upon  any  or  all  ills  her  visitor 
might  be  afflicted  with. 

Her  entreaties  were  interrupted  by  a 
loud  wail  from  below,  followed  by  groans 
and  despairing  cries.  In  dismay  Hes- 
ter hurried  down-stairs,  Catalina  vainly 
striving  to  withhold  her. 

She  found  the  cozy  supper -room 
warmed  and  lighted,  and  the  table 
spread  for  their  evening  meal ;  but,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  all  these  preparations 
for  creature  comfort,  there,  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  stood  their  old  pastor,  his 
wide-brimmed  hat  and  cloak  fallen  in  a 
sodden  mass  to  the  floor,  supporting  in 
his  arms  her  mother,  who,  in  an  utter 
abandonment  of  grief,  filled  the  air  with 
groans.  Before  him,  upon  the  floor, 
Mary  sobbed  without  restraint;  in  the 
hall  Cobus  strode  up  and  down  in  vio- 
lent agitation;  while  from  the  kitchen 
doorway  peered  the  frightened  faces  of 
a  group  of  slaves. 

Hester  stood  in  silence,  yielding  to 
the  creeping  chill  of  coming  terror.  Be- 
fore the  question  that  trembled  upon 
her  lips  could  be  put  into  words  the 
need  for  it  was  gone. 

"  Let  us  pray." 

All  heeded  the  dominie's  call  save 
Cobus,  who  kept  on  his  restless  march. 

The  prayer  left  no  more  questions  to 
be  asked.  Hester  rose  from  her  knees 
with  face  ashen  and  fixed.  She  shed 
no  tears,  uttered  no  sound  of  grief.  She 
sat  in  a  chair  for  a  space,  and  then  went 
and  asked  the  dominie  if  they  might  go 
to  the  fort. 
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"  Yes,  yes,  go,  all  of  you.  Take  the 
mother.  The  time  is  short." 

Seeing  herself  forgotten,  Catalina  stole 
away.  Coming  out  upon  the  stoop,  she 
found  a  tall  figure  standing  in  the  dark- 
ness. She  was  about  to  pass,  when  a 
well-known  voice  said,  — 

"  You  have  seen  her  ?" 

"  Yes ;  oh,  go  in,  —  go  you  and  speak 
to  her.  She  will  listen  to  you." 

Quite  unconsciously  she  caught  the 
junker's  arm  and  peered  beseechingly 
in  his  face.  He  did  not  heed  her  clutch, 
he  could  not  see  her  pleading  eyes ; 
he  was  busy  with  some  scruples  of  his 
own. 

"You  will  go?" 

"  I  will  wait  for  the  dominie." 

Dimly  guessing  at  his  meaning,  she 
turned  away.  A  passing  lantern  showed 
her  scanty  dress.  He  quietly  stripped 
off  his  great-coat  and  threw  over  her. 
Failing  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to 
resent  such  a  liberty,  she  went  submis- 
sively away,  trailing  the  heavy  garment 
through  the  mud. 

The  junker  remained  at  his  post,  pa- 
cing up  and  down  in  the  rain.  Drenched 
muffled  figures  slipped  past  him  into  the 
house,  amongst  them  Dr.  Staats  with 
lantern  and  a  cloak,  in  search  of  his 
daughter.  Others,  friends  and  relatives, 
arrived  ;  the  dreadful  news  was  spread- 
ing. A  score  of  persons,  all  told,  might 
have  gathered.  The  sound  of  lamenta- 
tion mingled  with  curses  and  execrations 
gradually  increased  to  an  uproar.  There- 
upon, dominating  the  tumult,  the  voice 
of  the  dominie  once  more  uprose  in 
supplication.  Directly  his  prayer  was 
ended,  a  silent  procession  filed  out  of 
the  door  and  took  its  way  towards  the 
fort. 

Which  of  all  these  cloaked  and  hooded 
figures  was  she  ?  The  junker  stood 
looking  after  them,  in  doubt  whether  to 
follow,  when  the  dominie  stepped  up  to 
him. 

"Come  with  me.  I  have  work  for 
you." 


Without  question  or  hesitation  the 
summons  was  obeyed. 

"  This  is  a  woful  business,"  said  the 
good  man,  as  they  hurried  along ;  "  it 
crushes  these  poor  people.  I  pity  them  ; 
but  God  looks  on,  'tis  all  done  in  his 
providence.  We  cannot  stay  the  course 
of  justice.  'Tis  best  we  should  not. 
'Tis  best  for  the  people,  best  for  the 
country,  that  this  thing  should  be  done,  — 
I  may  speak  freely  to  you,  —  but  some 
part  of  these  cruel  practices  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Let  the  man  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  great  sin  with  his  life  ; 
all  beyond  is  barbarity.  Let  us  make 
haste  and  see  if  we  may  get  these  cruel- 
ties abated." 

"  Is  it  needful  for  that  to  see  his  Ex- 
cellency ?  " 

"Yes;  he  alone  has  power  to  remit 
any  part  of  the  sentence." 

"  I  hope  he  may  be  found,"  said 
Steenie  significantly. 

But  the  storm  drowned  his  voice,  and 
the  unsuspecting  dominie  plunged  on 
towards  Colonel  Bayard's  house,  where 
the  governor  lodged.  Arrived,  they 
were  told  his  Excellency  was  not  at 
home. 

"  Where  is  he  ? "  demanded  the 
dominie  sharply. 

The  servant  knew  nothing  about  it. 

"  Go  tell  your  master  Dominie  Selyns 
waits  to  see  him  !  " 

But  the  colonel  was  absent  also,  and 
nothing  was  known  of  his  whereabouts. 

The  dominie  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  impatience. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Steenie 
quickly. 

"  There  must  be  no  miscarriage  in 
the  matter,"  was  the  stern  warning. 

"If  it  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  do, 
I  will  do  it,"  said  the  junker  resolutely. 

The  dominie  still  hesitated. 

"  You  are  needed  yonder,"  pointing 
towards  the  fort. 

"  True,  true  ;  go,  my  lad,  —  go  and 
do  your  best.  The  business  is  safer  in 
your  hands  than  in  mine,"  he  added, 
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perhaps  with  a  recollection  of  the  jun- 
ker's kinship  with  many  of  the  party  in 
power. 

The  two  parted  on  the  dark  stoop, 
and  went  their  separate  ways. 

Whether  acting  upon  information  or 
surmise,  Steenie  decided  at  once  upon 
his  course,  and  lost  no  time  in  setting  off 
on  his  errand.  Going  home,  he  told  no- 
body of  his  purpose,  but  stole  to  the 
stables,  saddled  his  own  horse,  and  unac- 
companied by  servant  or  slave  made  his 
way  to  the  Landpoort  and  galloped  off 
through  the  darkness. 

Like  all  youths  of  the  day,  he  was  a 
skilled  horseman  and  quite  familiar  with 
the  few  highways  traversing  the  island. 

Pushing  on  as  fast  as  the  storm  and 
darkness  would  permit,  he  saw  presently, 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  a  feeble  gleam 
of  light.  He  remembered  his  where- 
abouts. Thinking  perhaps  of  his  drip- 
ping state  and  the  long  ride  before  him, 
he  dashed  up  to  the  house  and  pound- 
ed on  the  door  with  his  whip.  It  was 
opened  directly,  and  Tryntie  appeared. 

"  Quick,  huysvrouw,  a  glass  of  bran- 
dewy  n  ! " 

Without  pause  or  question  the  little 
woman  darted  away,  and  presently  ap- 
peared with  a  bottle  and  mug,  —  the 
owner  of  the  bottle,  aroused  from  his 
fireside  nap,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  What  happens,  Mynheer  ? "  he 
asked,  stifling  a  yawn. 

The  j 'inker  told  the  news  in  a  word 
as  he  wheeled  his  horse. 

"  God  help  us  all !  " 

"  The  great  captain  himself !  Ach, 
if  he  had  but  minded  me  when  I  "  — 

Heedless  of  the  consternation  of  the 
worthy  pair,  Steenie  galloped  off  in  the 
midst  of  their  exclamations,  and  for 
several  hours,  without  pause  or  interrup- 
tion, held  his  course. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  at  last  he 
drew  up  before  a  dark  mass  of  buildings 
and  shrubbery  which  presently  proved  a 
mansion  of  unusual  extent,  as  the  broken 
line  of  its  wings  and  offices  stood  out  in 


gray  relief  against  the  black  background 
of  the  forest. 

Driving  into  the  stable-yard,  where  he 
was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  barking  dogs, 
the  rider  gave  over  his  jaded  horse  to  a 
sleepy  groom  and  made  all  haste  to  the 
house. 

Here  tell  -  tale  rays  of  light  seen 
through  chinks  and  cracks  in  the  closed 
shutters,  together  with  a  murmur  of 
voices  and  an  occasional  burst  of  laugh- 
ter from  within,  told  of  a  convivial  party. 

Sounding  the  knocker  and  making 
known  his  name,  Steenie  was  ushered 
directly  to  the  supper-room,  where  his 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  noisy 
greeting. 

As  the  junker  stood  for  a  moment 
upon  the  threshold,  there  took  place 
divers  swift  and  marked  contractions  of 
his  facial  muscles.  Before  him  was  re- 
produced the  scene  of  the  wedding-feast : 
the  disordered  table,  the  self-same  com- 
pany, with  his  Excellency  in  the  seat 
of  honor  proposing,  in  a  voice  reminis- 
cent of  yesterday,  a  toast  in  his  honor. 

Notwithstanding  this  cordial  recep- 
tion, Steenie  failed  not  to  detect  certain 
keen  and  critical  glances  bent  upon  him. 
There  was  need  of  caution ;  there  was 
need  of  presence  of  mind.  An  ill-judged 
move  might  defeat  his  purpose. 

He  studied  the  group  with  anxiety  as 
he  set  down  his  cup,  he  noted  the  condi- 
tion of  his  Excellency  :  clearly,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost. 

Meantime  the  flow  of  conviviality  was 
checked.  Naturally  the  company  looked 
to  him  for  an  explanation  of  his  unbid- 
den entrance  to  the  revel.  The  junker 
hesitated ;  he  floundered  for  a  moment 
in  embarrassment.  Presently  he  drew 
himself  up.  His  face  cleared. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  come  here  on  an 
errand  of  mercy." 

There  was  an  indefinable  movement 
among  his  hearers. 

"  I  am  come  hither  on  the  part  of  the 
dominie  to  beg  that  no  needless  cruelty 
be  practiced  on  yonder  wretches." 
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A  murmur,  which,  though  inarticulate, 
was  as  distinctly  hostile  as  the  growl  of 
a  wild  beast,  went  around  the  board. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency," 
went  on  the  junker  without  giving  time 
for  an  inten-uption,  "  I  appeal  to  you 
to  remit  so  much  of  this  sentence  as 
goes  beyond  "  — 

"  No  more  o'  that  bus-business  !  'T  is 
settled,  —  I  '11  not  be  plagued  with  it 
again.  Come,  gentlemen,  where  are 
your  glasses  ?  " 

"  But  please  your  Excellency,  if  the 
ends  of  justice  are  answered  by  the 
death  of  the  culprits,  anything  fur- 
ther"— 

"  No  more,  I  say !  "  interrupted  the 
governor  angrily.  "  My  go-ood  friend, 
let  the  old  dominie  do  his  own  preach- 
ing, and  fill  you  up  your  gl-lass  like  your 
father's  son !  " 

Silenced  by  the  loud  applause  which 
greeted  this  answer,  Steenie  looked  about 
with  an  air  of  discouragement.  Well 
he  knew  his  listeners :  small  sympathy 
they  would  have  at  any  time  for  mere 
sentiment ;  but  in  this  instance  he  came 
to  plead  for  one  at  whose  hands  they 
had  suffered  every  form  of  indignity, 
till  the  very  thought  of  him  filled  them 
with  a  blighting  hatred. 

As  if  recognizing  in  the  occasion  a 
crucial  test  of  character,  the  junker 
summoned  every  resource  of  manhood 
to  the  fore. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  advisers  to  his 
Excellency ;  I  appeal  to  you.  Shall  we 
go  back  to  savage  practices  ?  This  is  a 
remnant  of  barbarism,  't  is  a  disgrace  to 
Christianity  ;  will  you  suffer  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

Driven  to  straits,  the  petitioner  next 
called  on  individuals  by  name  to  aid  him 
in  persuading  his  Excellency ;  in  each 
case  he  was  met  by  a  blank  refusal. 

"  D-damn  me  if  I  '11  be  persua-suaded 
by  the  best  of  you ! "  hiccoughed  his 
Excellency.  "  I  'd  have  you  to  know 
I  've  a  m-mind  o'  my  own.  C-come,  no 
more  o'  this  !  Fill  up,  gentlemen  !  " 


Straightway  there  was  a  prodigious 
bustle  in  opening  bottles  and  filling 
glasses.  The  junker  was  ignored. 

But  only  for  a  minute.  With  a  su- 
preme effort  he  met  the  crisis. 

"  Listen  !  "  he  cried,  as  he  struck  the 
table  a  resounding  thump.  "  Listen,  I 
say,  one  and  all !  Grant  me  now  and 
here  this  thing  I  ask,  or  by  the  goodness 
of  God  I  will  make  known  to  the  world 
how  yonder  wretches'  death  was  com- 
passed ! " 

There  was  an  instant  commotion. 
The  governor  staggered  to  his  feet,  pur- 
ple with  wrath. 

"  Does  he  t-think  to  bully  us  ?  S-seize 
him !  Seize  him  !  " 

Several  members  of  the  startled  circle 
expostulated  with  his  Excellency,  others 
came  with  overtures  to  Steenie. 

"  Stand  off !  I  will  have  no  parleying. 
There  is  no  time  to  waste.  Once  for 
all,"  he  cried,  turning  and  stalking  to 
the  door,  "  shall  I  have  what  I  ask  ?  " 

There  was  a  whispered  consultation, 
accompanied  by  many  oaths  and  much 
angry  gesticulation.  At  last  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  party  wrote  a  few  hurried 
lines  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  his  Ex- 
cellency signed  with  a  tipsy  scrawl  and 
flung  to  the  floor.  Verifying  the  paper 
with  one  sweeping  glance  as  he  picked 
it  up,  the  waiting  junker  was  away  with- 
out a  word. 

On  the  way  back,  what  with  his  breath- 
less pace  and  the  heavy  roads,  his  horse 
foundered.  There  was  no  help  at  hand. 
There  was  no  time  for  consideration. 
Turning  the  poor  beast  loose  upon  the 
highway,  therefore,  he  pushed  on  afoot, 
and  arrived,  travel-worn  and  exhausted, 
at  the  Landpoort  as  the  gates  were  open- 
ing. 

The  night  had  gone,  and  left  a  dark 
legacy  of  storm  and  tragedy  to  the  in- 
fant day.  About  the  entrance  of  the 
fort  a  restless  crowd  was  already 
gathered.  What  had  brought  them  ? 
What  was  doing  ?  Was  he  too  late  ? 

Filled   with   forebodings,  the  junker 
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pushed  his  way  through  to  the  gate,  ex- 
plained his  business  to  the  sentry,  and 
after  much  delay  was  admitted. 

Within,  a  squadron  of  troops  drawn 
up  before  the  governor's  house  shocked 
him  by  its  grim  significance.  Pausing 
not  to  see  or  hear,  however,  he  made  his 
way  with  all  speed  to  the  dungeon  in 
search  of  the  dominie  In  the  narrow 
corridor,  posted  about  the  door  of  the 
cell,  stood  on  guard  another  detachment 
of  troopers. 

His  name,  muttered  to  the  officer,  was 
heard  within,  and  caused  a  sensation,  — 
his  errand  being  well  known.  Shrink- 
ing from  entering,  he  demanded  only  to 
see  the  dominie,  but  was  pushed  across 
the  threshold  by  the  officious  soldiers. 

In  his  heated  state  the  dungeon  chilled 
him  to  the  marrow ;  coming  straight 
from  the  light,  he  could  see  nothing  in 
the  gloom  but  detached  haggard  faces 
with  eyes  hungering  for  a  word  of  hope. 
He  stood  like  one  in  a  nightmare  till  the 
dominie  reached  his  side. 

"  What  luck  ?  " 

"  'T  is  granted." 

"  God  be  praised  !  " 

The  fervent  words  were  misconstrued. 
A  false  hope  leaped  up  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  overheard.  Milborne  was 
one  of  them  ;  Steenie  shuddered  to  see 
the  despair  of  the  unhappy  wretch 
when  the  dominie  mercifully  corrected 
the  mistake. 

"  Go  back  to  him,  then  !  Go  to  him 
again  !  Go,  some  one,  tell  him  the  king 

—  his  Majesty  has  pardoned  us !     The 
reprieve  is  on  the  way  —  't  is  the  storm 
keeps  back  the  ship !     Go  bid  him  wait 

—  wait   for   the   storm   to    clear !     Go 
you,  dominie  ;  they  will  hearken  to  you ! 
Tell  him  God  will  avenge  the  death  of 
innocent   men !      Go !    time   is   flying. 
Waste  no  more  breath  in  prayer.     Go 
threaten  them  with  the  thunderbolts  of 
heaven,  with  earthquake,  pestilence,  and 
famine  !  —  go  call  down  upon  them  the 
curses   of  the  Almighty,  if  they   per- 
sist in  this  wickedness !     Will  nobody 


listen  —  will  nobody  heed?  Have  ye 
no  pity  —  no  mercy  ?  Van  Cortlandt, 
go  you,  I  say,  and  tell  his  Excellency  we 
will  humble  ourselves  —  we  will  confess 
our  guilt  —  we  will  bind  ourselves  with 
pledges  —  we  will  submit  to  any  penalty  ; 
go  !  —  go  while  there  is  time  !  If  you 
ever  hope  for  mercy,  go !  Go,  as  you 
look  for  redemption  in  Christ !  Quick ! 
Haste !  Speak  them  soft  —  speak  them 
fair !  Tell  those  honorable  council- 
ors and  the  worshipful  governor  we  are 
two  poor,  miserable,  contrite  wretches, 
worn  out  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  who 
have  few  days  at  best  to  live  —  beg 
them  !  —  implore  them  to  save  us  from 
this!  Oh!  — oh-h-h!  Will  nobody  lis- 
ten —  wilt  nobody  heed  me  ?  Cobus ! 

—  Jacobse,  I  say,  Gouveneur  —  Walters, 
heed  me !   Give  over  whining  and  prayer ! 
Out!      Out  with   ye   into   the   streets! 
Rouse  the  town !     Call  out  our  friends 

—  bid  them  save  us  from  these  bloody 
tyrants  !     They  are  but  a  handful,  they 
will  run  like  sheep !     Away  with  ye ! 
Go  while  there 's  time !  ye  may  save  us 
yet.     Do  ye  hear  ?     Cowards,  will  ye 
stand  by  and  see  us  dragged  to  slaugh- 
ter like  beasts  ?     Oh  —  oh-h-h,  Father 
in  heaven  —  dear  God,  merciful   God, 
will  ye  hear?     Almighty  God,  will  ye 
heed  ?     Save  —  save  —  SAVE  us  !  " 

The  frantic  appeals  of  the  unhappy 
man  were  interrupted  by  a  movement 
at  the  door.  An  officer  stepped  forward 
and  said  gruffly,  — 

"  Let  the  prisoners  make  ready  to  go !  " 

Whether  finding  a  calm  in  uttermost 
despair,  whether  paralyzed  by  the  fore- 
running breath  of  the  impending  blow, 
Milborne  straightway  ceased.  Not  an- 
other word  escaped  him. 

Crowded  back  against  the  wall  by  the 
advancing  guard,  Steenie  saw  before  him 
as  in  a  picture  the  cell  and  its  inmates. 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  corner  ; 
Leisler  had  risen  from  his  bench,  and 
stood  where  the  light  of  the  narrow  win- 
dow fell  full  upon  him. 

The  junker  stared  in  amazement  at 
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the  transfiguration  wrought  in  him : 
shaven,  combed,  and  dressed,  his  person 
had  an  air  of  decency  which  even  in  the 
heyday  of  his  power  it  had  lacked  ;  his 
rugged  features,  softened  by  a  look  of 
resignation,  showed  yet  a  certain  lofti- 
ness in  their  serenity.  The  strong  ple- 
beian expression  which  had  so  marked 
his  whole  personality  seemed  to  have 
been  fused  away,  leaving  something  akin 
to  the  sublimated  look  of  martyrdom. 

He  began  to  speak,  and  directly  there 
was  a  hush  in  the  room. 

"  Good-by,  dominie.  So !  ye  scorn 
not  to  take  the  hand  of  a  felon  ?  Ye 
have  behaved  to  me  ever  like  a  true 
Christian ;  I  deserved  it  not  from  ye.  I 
am  sorry  now  for  the  ill-treatment  ye 
had  at  my  hands.  I  misjudged  ye  as  I 
did  others. 

"Of  you  and  all  I  have  injured  I 
humbly  beg  pardon,  as  here  a  dying  sin- 
ner before  God  and  the  world  I  declare 
my  own  forgiveness  of  the  most  bitter  of 
my  enemies.  More  :  I  make  it  my  last 
prayer  to  kith  and  kin  that  they  be  for- 
getful of  any  wrong  done  me.  'T  is  your 
holy  office,  dominie,  to  bear  testimony  of 
the  truth :  make  clear,  then,  to  the  peo- 
ple the  mind  I  die  in  of  true  repentance 
and  forgiveness.  Touching  this  matter 
I  am  condemned  for,  I  declare  as  my 
dying  word  it  was  my  only  object  to 
serve  the  interests  of  our  sovereign  lord 
and  lady  and  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Church.  Say  this  for  the  truth's  sake, 
when  ye  hear  me  maligned  ! 

"  Ei,  children !  Are  ye  all  here  ?  — 
Mary,  Hester,  Cobus !  Good-by  to  ye ! 
f  —  nay,  dry  your  eyes !  I  am  not  one  to 
weep  for ;  my  going  is  no  loss  to  ye,  but 
a  gain.  Forgive  me,  my  children,  the 
shame  I  brought  upon  ye ;  't  is  a  blot 
will  wash  out  in  time.  Take  ye  good  care 
o'  my  old  Elsie,  —  she  has  been  a  faithful 
mother  to  ye.  God  sends  ye  not  many 
such  friends  in  life  ! 

"  Elsie,"  —  be  paused,  shaken  by  a 
passing  tremor  as  he  lifted  his  wife's 
half-senseless  form  and  strove  to  look 


on  her  face,  —  "  what  can  I  say  to  ye, 
wife  ?  I  have  slighted  ye  and  your  faith- 
ful heart's  service.  I  held  it  too  cheap 
because  I  knew  it  sure.  I  had  been  bet- 
ter off  to  have  minded  your  counsel,  but 
I  was  a  fool  in  my  pride.  Can  ye  for- 
give me  ?  I  know  ye  can  !  I  know  ye 
will !  Ye  need  not  open  your  lips,  I  see 
it  in  your  eyes.  'T  was  God  joined  ye 
to  me  for  better  and  for  worse  ;  He 
parts  us  now  in  his  own  great  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Good  -  by  —  good  -  by. 
D'  ye  hear  me,  wife  ?  May  God  in  his 
mercy  —  there  —  there,  take  her  —  take 
her  away !  " 

Nothing  but  force  availed  to  tear  the 
-faithful  vrouw  from  her  husband's  arms. 
Steenie  shut  his  eyes  that  he  might  not 
see  the  poor  despairing  creature  as  she 
was  dragged  past  him  out  of  the  cell. 

The  next  moment  a  movement  in  the 
doorway  drew  his  attention  ;  Hester  was 
coming  out  with  the  rest.  She  looked 
him  in  the  face  without  a  sign  of  recogni- 
tion ;  her  eyes  were  as  glassy  and  staring 
as  a  doll's. 

With  an  instinctive  movement  he 
sprang  forward,  as  if  expecting  her  to 
fall ;  she  passed  on  like  a  sleep-walker, 
unheeding  his  presence.  He  walked  by 
her  side  along  the  corridor  and  up  the 
steep  steps  to  the  outer  air,  but,  for  all 
she  knew,  he  might  have  been  a  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

Half-way  to  the  gate  they  were  stopped 
by  the  guard.  No  reason  was  given  for 
the  detention,  they  asked  none  ;  they 
dumbly  stood  and  waited,  like  cattle. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by 
a  sound  which  filled  the  air  above  them 
and  shook  the  earth  beneath :  the  bell  in 
the  tower  began  to  toll.  With  a  humane 
instinct  Steenie  quickly  seized  Hester 
by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her  away. 

There  was  a  stir  behind  them,  —  the 
procession  had  begun  to  move.  In  the 
midst  of  a  hollow  square  formed  by  the 
troops  the  culprits  walked.  The  dull 
thuds  of  a  muffled  drum  regulated  their 
step  through  the  mud  ;  they  were  bound 
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and  bareheaded;  the  rain  dashed  in 
blinding  torrents  in  their  faces,  while 
above,  like  an  awful  metronome,  the  bell 
beat  the  time  for  their  funeral  march. 

N-n-n-g !     N-n-n-g ! 

At  the  gate  they  are  stopped  ;  there  is 
a  disturbance.  A  little  woman  breaks 
through  the  file  of  soldiers  and  stretches 
forth  a  bottle  to  the  commander. 

"  Take  it !  't  is  good  brandewyn,  't  will 
bear  ye  up.  The  cold  and  rain  will  kill 
ye  else,  —  take  but  a  sip  !  " 

From  his  upper  air  the  commander 
looked  down  upon  her  as  upon  an  insect 
wriggling  in  the  pathway,  with  no  sense 
of  her  meaning. 

Before  she  could  repeat  her  offer  the 
little  huysvrouw  was  roughly  thrust 
back  by  the  soldiers. 

N-n-n-g !     N-n-n-g ! 

The  merciless  bell  drives  them  on. 
The  waiting  multitude  outside  the  gate, 
hungering  for  the  ghastly  spectacle,  feed 
fat  their  eyes  upon  it  as  they  surround 
and  hem  it  in  and  bear  it  away  through 
the  Landpoort,  as  a  monster  that  has 
seized  its  prey. 

Homeward  faring  the  mourners  go, 
their  different  way  marking  with  shuf- 
fling feet  the  adagio  measure  beaten  by 
the  pursuing  metronome. 

N-n-n-g !     N-n-n-g ! 

Every  blow  crushes  in  upon  their 
hearts,  yet  its  dying  vibrations  leave 
them  in  dread  suspense  lest  it  come  not 
again. 


But  the  fear  is  vain.  It  comes  again 
and  ever  again.  It  tolls  on  through 
ages  of  suffering  before  they  reach  the 
house. 

Assembled  on  the  stoop,  they  turn  to 
go  in.  Again  it  comes  with  warning 
peal. 

N-n-n-g !     N-n-n-g ! 

"  There  —  there  't  is  !  I  feared  't  was 
the  last.  My  Jacob  —  my  husband  — 
Father  in  heaven,  there  is  time  to  save 
him  —  he  lives  and  breathes  yet ! " 

"  Come,  mother,  —  come  in  from  the 
storm." 

"  Go !  —  go  leave  me  here  !  I  '11 
pray  while  I  have  breath.  There !  there 
again  !  he  lives,  I  say,  he  thinks  of  us. 
God  will  hear  me,  —  He  '11  put  a  stop  to 
this.  There  !  —  't  is  louder  that  "  — 

Unable  to  bear  this  longer,  Steenie 
turned  to  go.  He  looked  wistfully  at 
the  figure  by  his  side.  He  made  a  move 
to  speak,  but  the  sight  of  the  doll's  eyes 
restrained  him. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  he  stopped 
and  turned :  they  were  bearing  the  dis- 
tracted mourner  in ;  the  others  followed, 
and  the  door  closed  behind  them. 

Turning  to  the  left,  the  junker  saun- 
tered toward  the  Waterpoort,  mindless 
of  the  storm  which  momently  increased. 
At  the  gate  he  paused,  hesitating  which 
way  to  go ;  suddenly  he  became  conscious 
that  the  bell  had  ceased  to  toll. 

With  a  shudder  he  turned  around  and 
hurried  home. 

Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner. 


DELPHI:    THE  LOCALITY  AND  ITS  LEGENDS. 


WE  are  inclined,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, to  regard  the  story  of  the  Greeks, 
in  spite  of  their  many  priceless  achieve- 
ments for  mankind,  as  in  a  sense  tragic, 
after  all.  Though  some  of  the  Hellenic 
states  offer  examples  of  wise  statesman- 
ship and  prosperous  growth  which  the 
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founders  of  our  own  republic  carefully 
studied,  yet  the  race,  as  a  whole,  failed 
to  weld  its  parts  into  a  nation,  and  there- 
fore, after  spending  its  force  in  internal 
strife,  succumbed  to  foreign  conquerors. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  the 
beauty  and  spiritual  truth  which  many 
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of  their  myths  reveal,  we  must  feel  a 
regret  that  the  people  failed  to  accept 
from  their  own  sages  that  faith  in  one 
all-wise  supreme  Divinity  which  the  Hel- 
lenic poets  and  philosophers  dimly  or 
clearly  perceived,  and  taught  with  more 
or  less  confidence  and  courage ;  so  that 
the  bitter  day  was  perhaps  inevitable 
when  their  shrines  were  overthrown, 
their  images  shattered.  Of  course  we 
do  not  forget  that  the  fairest  creations 
of  the  Greek  intellect  and  imagination 
survived,  the  imperishable  gifts  to  all 
future  humanity  from  the  race  which 
may  almost  be  called  the  discoverers  of. 
beauty.  Yet  it  is  a  day  of  sadness 
when  the  staff  is  broken  over  a  national 
existence  or  a  historic  creed,  when 

"  The   old   order  changeth,    giving  place  to 
new," 

however  firm  our  faith  that 
"  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one   good  custom  should   corrupt  the 
world." 

Now,  Delphi  was  the  chief,  though 
probably  not  the  earliest,  seat  of  the 
Amphiktionic  council,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  enshroud- 
ing the  earlier  life  of  the  Hellenes,  but 
which  seems,  more  than  any  other  of 
their  political  institutions,  to  have  held 
within  itself  the  promise  and  the  potency 
of  true  national  union.  And  at  Delphi, 
also,  was  the  chief  oracle  and  temple  of 
Apollo,  perhaps  the  loftiest  and  most 
human  embodiment  of  the  national  faith, 
who,  however,  in  the  earlier  days  at 
least,  was  believed  to  utter  his  high  pre- 
cepts, through  the  priestess'  lips,  only  as 
the  interpreter  of  his  supreme  Father's 
will,  or  in  obedience  to  a  vague  over- 
shadowing Destiny,  to  which  even  the 
mightiest  of  gods  must  submit.  To  bor- 
row an  epigrammatic  remark  from  M. 
Foncart,  "  Apollo's  oracle  made  his  city 
the  religious  centre  of  the  Greek  world. 
The  council  of  the  Amphiktions  would 
have  made  it  the  political  centre  also,  if 
Greece  had  been  capable  of  unity."  At 
the  foot  of  Delphi's  shining  cliffs,  there- 


fore, the  pilgrim  stands  in  the  true 
Mecca,  within  the  holy  close,  of  Hellen- 
ism. 

The  twelve  clans  composing  the  league 
of  the  Amphiktions  had  each  two  votes 
in  the  council.  This  organization,  by 
clans  only,  indicates  that  its  origin  pre- 
ceded the  rise  of  the  leading  Greek 
cities.  The  meetings  were  held  not 
only  at  Delphi  (half  a  mile  from  the 
great  temple,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the 
lower  plain),  but  also  at  Demeter's  sanc- 
tuary, on  the  border  of  Thessaly,  in  An- 
thela  by  Thermopylae,  —  or,  as  the  ora- 
tors call  the  pass,  Pylae.  In  historical 
times  the  usage  was  to  convene  at  An- 
thela,  and  then,  after  certain  formal 
ceremonies,  to  adjourn  to  Delphi,  where 
the  chief  session  was  held.  In  the  for- 
mer place  was  also  the  chapel  of  Amphik- 
tion,  the  imaginary  founder  of  the  league. 
One  class  of  delegates  were  called  Pyla- 
goroi,  and  their  assemblage  Pylaia,  even 
when  they  came  together  at  Delphi. 
These  are  indications,  among  others,  that 
Anthela  was  the  earlier  meeting-place 
of  the  league.  Quite  consistent  with 
this  is  the  overwhelming  influence  in 
the  council  enjoyed  by  the  Thessalians 
in  the  earliest  times,  through  the  tribes 
politically  dependent  on  them. 

We  are  told  that  an  oath  was  taken 
in  the  early  days  by  the  members,  "  not 
to  destroy  utterly  any  Greek  city,  nor 
to  cut  off  the  drinking-water  from  it, 
whether  in  war  or  peace."  This  oath 
was  itself  a  confession  of  inability  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  members  of 
the  organization.  The  penalty  was  the 
destruction  of  the  offenders'  own  cities 
by  the  league.  But  what  power  could 
be  relied  upon  to  execute  such  a  decree  ? 
The  reader  will  doubtless  be  reminded 
of  the  mediaeval  Truce  of  God,  by  which 
the  clergy  attempted  to  secure  the  ces- 
sation of  war  and  private  feud,  through 
a  part  of  each  week  and  during  the 
great  Church  festivals. 

Among  the  clans  enumerated  as  mem- 
bers we  find  the  lonians  and  the  Dori- 
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ans.  Despite  the  later  development  of 
these  tribes,  their  descendants  never  re- 
ceived a  proportionate  increase  of  power 
in  the  council.  Athens  and  Sparta,  for 
instance,  at  the  height  of  their  great- 
ness, were  represented  among  the  Am- 
phiktions  only  as  a  portion  of  their  re- 
spective clans.  The  league,  perhaps  in 
part  because  of  this  rigid  and  antiquated 
organization,  never  acquired  any  ade- 
quate means  for  carrying  out  its  own 
decrees,  and  in  historical  times  its  func- 
tions rarely  extended  far  beyond  a  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  national  sanctuary 
and  of  the  quadrennial  Pythian  games. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  noted  by  Mr. 
Grote,  that  Thucydides'  history  and 
Xenophon's  Hellenica,  our  chief  authori- 
ties for  more  than  a  century  of  Greek 
annals  (that  is,  from  479  to  362  B.  c.), 
contain  no  mention  of  the  Amphiktions. 
The  two  chief  exceptional  cases  of  their 
political  activity  occur,  one  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  other  at  the  very  close, 
of  the  history  of  free  Greece  ;  and  both 
were  fraught  with  the  weightiest  conse- 
quences to  the  Delphians  and  to  Apol- 
lo's shrine. 

The  earlier  of  these  events  was  the 
crusade  preached  by  the  Amphiktions 
against  the  people  of  Krisa,  a  city  even 
more  ancient,  according  to  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  than  Delphi  itself. 
This  town  commanded  the  approach  to 
the  oracle  up  the  valley  of  the  Pleistos. 
Its  citizens  were  charged  with  maltreat- 
ing and  levying  blackmail  upon  the  pil- 
grims to  the  shrine.  Many  details  of 
the  war,  notably  the  part  played  in  it 
by  Solon,  may  well  be  regarded  as  fabu- 
lous. The  fall  of  Krisa,  however,  in  the 
year  590,  is  considered  as  established. 
The  council  thereupon  decreed  that  the 
whole  fertile  plain,  between  Delphi  and 
the  sea,  should  remain  thenceforth  for- 
ever untilled,  a  grazing-place  for  the 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  required  for 
the  sacrifices  at  Apollo's  altar.  From 
this  date  b6gan  the  celebration  of  the 
Pythian  games,  inferior  in  importance 


only  to  those  at  Olympia.  They  were 
held  in  the  lower  plain,  near  the  site  of 
Kirrha,  the  port  of  Krisa,  though  a  sta- 
tion for  the  short  distance  foot-race  was 
afterward  constructed  at  Delphi  itself. 
Krisa  seems  never  to  have  risen  again, 
but  Kirrha  was  rebuilt,  doubtless  in 
humbler  and  unfortified  form,  as  a  place 
of  reception  for  the  pilgrims  approach- 
ing Delphi  by  sea. 

The  other  event  alluded  to  forces  upon 
our  minds  that  saddest  truth  of  all,  that 
Hellas  perished  untimely  by  her  own 
suicidal  hand.  This  thought  comes  to 
us  even  more  bitterly  at  Delphi,  than 
when  we  look  across  the  Athenian  plain, 
where  once  the  Long  Walls  were  broken 
down  to  the  shameless  music  of  flute- 
girls.  For  the  last  and  most  fatal  of 
the  civil  wars  began  in  an  attempt  by 
the  Thebans  to  bring  disgrace  and  ruin 
on  the  Phocians,  through  the  antiquated 
machinery  of  the  Amphiktionic  league. 
Unable  to  pay  the  ruinous  fine  imposed, 
the  Phocians  turned  in  desperation  to  the 
only  means  of  defense  within  their  reach. 
For  ten  years  the  fires  of  war  were  fed 
upon  the  plundered  treasures  of  Apollo's 
sanctuary.  The  most  striking  memorial 
of  the  straggle  yet  remaining  is  the 
rampart  which  made  Delphi  the  strong- 
hold of  the  robbers.  The  strife  did  not 
cease  before  the  holy  place  had  been 
stripped  of  the  wealth  accumulated 
through  centuries,  and  the  battalions  of 
Macedonian  Philip  had  poured  through 
an  undefended  Thermopylae,  destined  in- 
deed to  efface  from  the  earth  the  cities 
of  the  sacrilegious  Phocians,  but  also  to 
put  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. This  destruction  of  the  Phocian 
cities  occurred  in  346  B.  c.  In  their 
stead  Philip  became  a  member,  and  in- 
evitably the  chief  member,  of  the  sacred 
league. 

Seven  years  later  a  still  more  famous 
scene  occurred  at  the  Amphiktionic  coun- 
cil-board, which  is  vividly  described  for 
us  by  the  chief  actor.  Inflamed  at  an 
unjust  attack  upon  his  own  city  by  the 
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Locrians  of  Amphissa,  the  Athenian  ^Es- 
chines  accused  them,  in  turn,  of  rebuild- 
ing Kirrha  and  cultivating  the  sacred 
plain,  and  caused  to  be  read  the  ancient 
decrees  still  preserved  on  their  bronze 
plate  among  the  archives.  No  denial 
was  possible.  The  orator  had  only  to 
point  shoreward  from  the  spot  where  he 
stood.  Yet  the  Amphissians  had  acted 
with  the  tacit  consent,  at  least,  and  prob- 
ably for  the  convenience,  of  all  Apollo's 
votaries.  The  decree  of  ten  generations 
ago  had  been  utterly  forgotten. 

The  Amphiktions  and  the  whole  popu- 
lace of  Delphi  marched  down  early  next 
morning,  to  demolish  and  set  fire  to 
Kirrha.  ^Eschines'  motives  are  still  open 
to  dispute,  but  the  result  of  his  act  was 
at  once  rightly  foreseen  by  his  great 
rival,  Demosthenes.  An  Amphiktionic 
war  ensued,  in  which  the  aid  of  the 
champion  Philip  was  invoked.  In  at- 
tempting to  check  his  triumphant  march, 
the  Athenians  met  defeat,  and  final  loss 
of  freedom,  at  Chaeronea. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  activity  of 
the  league  is  merely  a  part  of  the  story 
of  the  oracle,  to  which  we  may  now 
turn. 

In  the  Eumenides  of  JEschylos,  the 
opening  scene  reveals  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi. The  Pythia  begins  the  prologue 
with  a  prayer  before  entering  the  inner 
sanctuary  : 

"  First  of  the  gods  I  in  this  prayer  revere 
Earth,  the  first  prophetess.     Themis  from  her, 
Her  mother,  fittingly  received  this  seat 
Prophetic  :    such  the   tale.     With    her    free 

will, 

In  the  third  place,  through  no  one's  violence, 
Another  Titan-child  of  Earth  sat  here, 
Phoebe.     She  gave  it  as  a  gift  at  birth 
To  Phoebos,  who  from  Phoebe  has  his  name." 

JEschylos  is  here  handling  the  tradi- 
tional myths  in  his  usual  spirit.  While 
too  reverent  to  suppress  the  essential 
features,  he  is  most  anxious  to  perpetu- 
ate no  detail  unworthy  of  the  divine  be- 
ings. Hence  his  eagerness  to  empha- 
size the  peaceful  and  voluntary  nature 


of  these  changes.  His  lines,  however, 
tell  us  with  sufficient  clearness  what  we 
hear  from  other  sources  also,  that  the 
worship  of  Apollo  displaced  that  of 
older  and  ruder  divinities. 

The  surroundings  of  the  spot  make 
this  a  natural  supposition.  The  steep 
northern  side  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  Pleistos  has  apparently  cut 
its  way  is  hardly  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion until  the  earth  is  held  firm  by  ter- 
race-walls. The  two  famous  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  town  rise  side  by  side  near- 
ly a  thousand  feet,  while  above  their 
crests  the  tableland  still  slopes  upward 
toward  the  supreme  peak  of  Parnassos. 
Where  these  two  walls  of  rock  approach 
each  other,  the  unfailing  spring  of  Cas- 
talia  gushes  forth,  while  during  the 
rainy  season,  in  the  innermost  recess  of 
the  gorge,  a  cascade  tumbles  from  the 
rocks  hundreds  of  feet  above. 

This  dark  and  dangerous  glen,  over- 
hung by  rugged  cliffs  and  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  was  a  fitting  seat  for  the 
worship  of  the  gloomy  Chthonian  pow- 
ers and  of  Mother  Earth.  This  latter 
divinity  seems,  indeed,  to  have  retained 
her  full  honors  even  in  Apollo's  palmiest 
days.  The  rift  over  which  the  tripod 
stood  was  still  "  Earth's  mouth,"  and 
her  ice-cold  breath  maddened  and  in- 
spired the  prophetess.  Even  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  Gaia  (Earth)  appears  to 
have  had  also  a  separate  place  of  wor- 
ship near  the  great  shrine  of  Apollo ; 
for,  in  a  dialogue  of  his  from  which  we 
obtain  many  useful  hints  as  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Delphi,  there  occurs  this  pas- 
sage :  "  So  we  passed  around  and  sat 
down  on  the  southern  steps  of  the  tem- 
ple, looking  toward  the  sanctuary  of 
Gaia  and  the  water."  (It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  precisely  this  southern  step 
of  the  temple  may  be  seen  to-day  in 
position,  beneath  the  cottages  of  Kastri, 
the  modern  Greek  village  on  the  site  of 
the  holy  inclosure.) 

^Eschylos  seems,  however,  to  have 
passed  over  one  important  feature  of 
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the  local  myth,  namely,  that  Poseidon 
"  the  earth-shaker  "  shared  the  posses- 
sion of  the  original  oracle.  Poseidon 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  earlier  time 
the  chief  divinity  of  the  Eastern  Greek 
world,  but  is  found  in  the  legends  of 
many  places  waging  a  losing  contest  for 
the  control  of  the  land  against  his 
younger  kinsfolk  of  the  Hellenic  Pan- 
theon. The  famous  strife  with  Pallas 
over  Attica,  represented  in  the  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon,  will  at  once  occur  to 
the  reader's  mind.  The  loser  in  such  a 
struggle  retains  regularly  a  minor  place 
in  the  local  cult.  Such  tales  of  divine 
quarrels  were  extremely  abhorrent  to 
^schylos,  but  have  an  important  mean- 
ing in  the  early  history  of  the  race  ;  for 
the  Poseidon  worship,  with  its  human 
sacrifices,  slaughter  of  horses,  etc.,  is  a 
type  of  the  primeval  savage  state,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  enlightenment 
and  civilization  represented  by  Apollo. 
Poseidon  also  retained  a  lesser  position 
in  the  Delphian  ritual.  His  altar  was 
within  the  temple,  and  he  is,  indeed,  in- 
voked by  the  priestess  later  in  this  very 
prayer  at  the  opening  of  ^schylos' 
drama. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
legends  followed  by  the  tragic  poet  with 
the  tale  of  the  she-dragon  that  dwelt  in 
the  grotto  by  the  Castalian  spring,  and 
was  slain  by  Apollo  on  his  arrival. 
This  monster  was,  according  to  the  local 
legend,  under  the  special  protection  of 
Gaia,  who  was  wroth  with  Apollo  at 
its  death.  This  would  have  inclined 
^Eschylos  to  avoid  the  story,  but  doubt- 
less rendered  it  more  attractive  to  the 
heretical  Euripides,  who  in  his  Tauric 
Iphigenia  gives  a  brilliant  description  of 
the  spot :  — 

"  Where  the  wine-dark  mottled  dragon, 
Earth's  terrific  prodigy, 
Brazen-mailed,  beside  the  laurel, 
Rich  in  foliage  and  in  shade, 
Watched  the  Chthonian  oracle." 

Indeed,  the  prevailing  belief  clearly 
was  that  the  elder  gods  did  not  yield  to 


the  new-comer  without  a  struggle  ;  and 
this  belief  is  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of 
a  real  strife  between  the  upholders  of 
the  old  faith  and  of  the  new.  The  an- 
cient commentator  on  the  opening  lines 
of  ^Eschylos'  play  tells  us  that  Pindar, 
who  was  usually  no  less  careful  to  avoid 
details  unworthy  of  the  gods,  had  de- 
clared in  a  poem  now  lost  —  perhaps  a 
paean  to  Apollo  —  that  the  younger  god 
seized  on  Pytho  by  force,  and  that  Gaia 
attempted  to  banish  him  to  Tartaros 
therefor. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Apollo 
may  have  been  elevated  to  the  chief  place 
of  honor,  when  the  Dorian  clan,  on  ;its 
long  southward  pilgrimage,  acquired  a 
strong  influence  over  Delphi.  Apollo  is 
by  no  means  an  exclusive  conception  of 
the  Dorian  race.  The  Homeric  Hymn 
bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  wide 
extent  of  his  sway  over  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  ^Egean.  Indeed,  in  his 
original  form,  as  the  Sun-god  and  fa- 
vorite child  of  the  Sky-father,  his  wor- 
ship is  probably  older  than  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Aryans,  though  only  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  made  the  natural 
change  of  his  attributes  from  mere 
physical  to  ethical  enlightenment.  It 
is,  however,  quite  true  that  Sparta,  the 
head  of  the  Dorian  race,  was  also 
throughout  the  historical  period  the  es- 
pecial champion  and  protector  of  Delphi. 

^Eschylos  makes  Apollo  come  in  per- 
son from  Delos,  the  isle  of  his  birth,  to 
found  his  temple  and  oracle  at  Pytho. 
It  is  not,  however,  credible  that  the  Del- 
phic rites  were  in  fact  borrowed  directly 
from  the  god's  island-sanctuary.  The 
traces  of  influence  from  the  north  are 
quite  unmistakable.  It  was  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  Athenians  to  glorify  the 
legends  of  Delos,  the  seat  of  their  con- 
federacy, as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Spar- 
tan influence  over  the  Pythian  oracle. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  our  earliest  source 
of  information,  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  no 
clear  hint  of  so  immediate  a  connection. 

In  that  poem,  the  god,  after  the  Pytli- 
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ian  temple  is  built,  descries  a  ship  of 
Cretan  mariners,  and  assuming  the  form 
of  a  huge  dolphin  drives  them  in  terror 
around  the  whole  Peloponnesos,  into  the 
gulf  of  Corinth,  and  finally  forces  them 
ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pleistos.1 
Appearing  again  as  a  beautiful  youth, 
and  making  himself  known,  Apollo, 
"  gracefully  stepping  and  high,"  and 
playing  upon  his  lyre,  leads  the  Cretans 
up  the  fertile  river-valley  toward' Pytho. 
When  the  ridge  now  crowned  by  Phi- 
lomelos'  fortifications  was  passed,  and 
the  little  rock-bound  amphitheatre,  af- 
terward occupied  by  the  holy  Peribolos, 
came  into  view,  the  Cretan  sailors,  as 
the  hymn  tells  us,  were  filled  with  dis- 
may. 

"  O  Lord,  seeing  that  far  from  our  kin 
and  the  land  of  our  fathers 

Thou  hast  conducted  us,  —  so,  it  appears,  hath 
it  suited  thy  pleasure,  — 

How  are  we  now  to  exist  ?  For  this  we  im- 
plore thee  to  tell  us. 

This  is  no  fruitful  land,  nor  fair,  nor  abound- 
ing in  meadows, 

Whence  we  may  gain  a  subsistence." 

But  the  god  smiles  upon  their  foolish 
anxiety,  and  merely  bids  them,  clasping 
each  one  the  sacrificial  knife,  slaughter 
the  sheep  which  men  shall  bring  in 
abundance  to  his  temple.  The  coloni- 
zation of  Cretans  in  Delphi  is  doubted, 
though  the  little  community  does  appear 
to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  the 
Phocians  about  it,  living  at  enmity  with 
them,  and  by  Sparta's  aid  usually  main- 
taining its  independence.  At  any  rate, 
this  promise  of  the  god  was  richly  ful- 
filled. The  temple  was  for  many  a  cen- 
tury a  source  of  wealth  to  the  entire 
folk  of  the  town. 

1  At  this  spot  the  god  bids  the  Cretans  erect 
an  altar  on  the  shore  to  him  as  Apollo  Delphin- 
ios.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  both  altar 
and  title  originally  belonged  to  Poseidon,  who 
as  a  sea-god  seems  to  have  a  clearer  right  to 
both.  But  this  whole  episode  appears  to  be 
invented  to  account  for  the  mysterious  name 
Delphi,  through  its  resemblance  to  the  word 
delphis,  a  dolphin.  Its  real  origin  is  quite 
unknown.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  its  use 


When  the  credulous  and  superstitious 
traveler  Pausanias  reached  Delphi,  near 
the  close  of  his  journey  through  Greece, 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  he  re- 
corded some  yet  more  remarkable  le- 
gends which  had  sprung  up  about  the 
shrine.  He  was  told  that  the  first  tem- 
ple was  a  hut  constructed  of  laurel 
boughs,  which  were  brought  from  the 
vale  of  Tempe.  There  really  seems  to 
have  been  some  close  original  connec- 
tion, never  wholly  forgotten,  between 
the  ritual  of  Delphi  and  northeastern 
Thessaly.  In  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
Apollo  descends  from  Olympos  into 
Pieria,  and  thence  passes  to  lolcos  on 
his  way  to  Pytho.  The  laurel  for  the 
wreaths  of  victors  in  the  Pythian  games 
was  brought  from  Tempe.  In  that  re- 
gion the  laurel  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
forms  little  groves  upon  elevated  spots. 

A  most  interesting  but  mysterious 
ceremony,  celebrated  at  Delphi  every 
eighth  year,  and  well  known  at  least  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  B.  c.,  seems 
also  to  belong  here.  A  boy,  whose 
parents  must  both  be  living,  set  fire  to 
a  tent  pitched  in  an  open  space,  and 
then  fled  without  looking  behind.  This 
was  understood  to  be  a  symbolic  rite 
of  atonement  for  the  slaying  of  the 
dragon,  or  rather,  as  the  later  Greeks 
explained,  of  a  man  named  Dragon. 
The  boy,  impersonating  Apollo,  depart- 
ed at  once  from  the  city,  and  his  wan- 
derings finally  brought  him  to  Tempe, 
where  ceremonies  of  purification  were 
performed.  This  legend,  by  the  way, 
confirms  the  opinion  that  the  local 
myths  always  held  to  the  story  of  a  vio- 
lent seizure  of  Delphi  by  Apollo. 

is  more  recent  than  that  of  the  other  name, 
Pytho,  but  only  that  the  latter  occurs  earlier 
in  the  extant  literature.  The  significance  of 
Pytho  also  is  doubtful.  The  Homeric  Hymn 
associates  it,  most  unpoetically,  with  the  root 
pylh,  to  rot,  referring  to  the  decaying  body  of 
the  dragon !  Sophocles  appears  to  allude  twice 
in  CEdipus  the  King  to  a  more  satisfactory 
meaning,  "place  of  inquiry,"  from  a  different 
verbal  root  of  nearly  identical  form. 
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The  materials  of  the  second  temple, 
reported  to  him  as  wings  and  bees-wax, 
perplex  even  the  simple-hearted  Pausa- 
nias,  who  suggests  the  rather  desperate 
explanation  that  tradition  may  have 
confused  the  name  of  a  builder,  Wing 
(Pteras),  with  the  material  in  which  he 
worked  !  For  lovers  of  mysticism  or  of 
riddles  it  may  be  added  that  Pindar  calls 
the  priestesses  of  Apollo  "  bees,"  and 
that  Plutarch  gives  as  an  example  of 
early  hexameters  the  following  line,  evi- 
dently referring  to  this  temple  :  — 
"Bring,  0  ye  bees,  your  wax,  and  ye  birds,  your 
feathers  together." 

For  the  account  of  a  third  temple,  of 
bronze,  our  traveler  finds  support  in  the 
existence  of  several  such  structures  in 
his  own  day,  to  which  Professor  Mid- 
dleton  suggests  that  we  may  add  the 
great  tombs  at  Mycenae  and  Orchome- 
nos,  which  are  generally  stated  to  have 
been  lined  with  plates  of  this  metal. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  in 
fact  merely  adorned  with  rosettes  of 
bronze. 

The  fourth  temple,  Pausanias  contin- 
ues, was  constructed  of  stone,  by  Tropho- 
nios  and  Agamedes.  These  architects 
are,  however,  named  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  as  the  builders  of  the  original 
temple  under  Apollo's  personal  super- 
vision. Pindar  recorded  a  tale  concern- 
ing the  two  illustrating  that  melan- 
choly view  of  human  life  which,  meeting 
us  not  rarely  among  the  utterances  of 
the  Greeks,  modifies  our  prevailing  im- 
pression of  their  buoyant  and  day-loving 
nature.  The  brothers  besought  of  the 
god  the  highest  reward  in  his  gift  for 
their  labor,  and  were  told  that  it  should 
be  accorded  on  the  seventh  day.  Mean- 
while, he  bade  them  feast  and  rejoice. 
But  on  the  appointed  day,  having  lain 
down,  they  fell  asleep,  never  to  wake 
again.  A  very  different  anecdote,  in 
which  these  brothers  come  to  their 
death  in  less  reputable  fashion,  is  related 
by  Pausanias. 

The  temple  reputed  to  be  the  work 


of  these  somewhat  mythical  artists  real- 
ly stood  in  Delphi  until  destroyed  by 
fire  in  548  B.  c.  And  it  is  probable  that 
a  striking  example  of  the  masterly  work 
done  in  that  prehistoric  day  still  exists 
in  the  great  southern  supporting  wall  of 
the  upper  terrace,  within  the  Temenos,  or 
sacred  close.  This  wall  has  been  traced 
for  over  five  hundred  feet,  and  must 
have  divided  the  inclosure  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  In  the  centre  of 
the  upper  terrace  stood  the  great  tem- 
ple, surrounded  by  many  other  monu- 
ments and  votive  offerings.  The  sup- 
porting wall  has  been  gradually  laid 
bare  through  nearly  half  its  length,  first 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  ar- 
chaeologists, Karl  Otfried  Muller  (who 
lost  his  life  through  exposure  and  over- 
exertion  here  in  1839),  and  later  by 
French  scholars,  especially  M.  Paul 
Foucart,  the  learned  and  eminent  di- 
rector of  the  French  school  in  Athens 
at  the  present  time,  and  his  associate 
M.  Carl  Wescher.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  four  metres  (thirteen  feet),  and  is 
"  polygonal "  in  character  ;  that  is,  the 
blocks  of  stone  are  not  rectangular,  but 
irregular  in  shape.  The  lines  between 
them  are,  moreover,  not  straight,  but  va- 
riously curved,  —  a  peculiarity  nearly  or 
quite  unknown  elsewhere.  The  great 
stones,  often  more  than  a  metre  in  height 
or  length,  are  fitted  together  with  remark- 
able exactness,  and  have  endured  their 
burden  almost  without  moving  through 
all  the  centuries  since  they  were  laid. 
This  wall  was  utilized  from  about  300 
B.  c.,  in  accordance  with  a  widespread 
Greek  custom,  for  the  preservation  of 
public  or  private  documents.  They 
were  cut  into  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
in  places  smoothed  beforehand  for  the 
purpose.  More  than  seven  hundred 
such  inscriptions,  many  of  great  length, 
and  often  of  historic  importance,  have 
been  already  recovered  from  this  one 
wall,  of  which  less  than  half  the  length 
has  been  exposed  !  This  polygonal  work 
is  constructed  of  a  hard  brown  lime- 
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stone.  Resting  upon  it  were  found  two 
or  three  courses  of  rectangular  blocks. 
The  material  is  here  different,  —  tufa 
or  "  poros,"  —  and  the  work  doubtless 
much  later.  The  polygonal  wall  itself, 
however,  is  unhesitatingly  assigned  by 
the  latest  and  most  careful  investigator, 
Dr.  Pomtow,  to  as  early  a  date  as  800 
B.  c.  It  is  curious  that  a  -brief  but 
striking  mention  of  this  wall  (as  well  as 
of  the  older  temple),  the  only  allusion 
to  it  in  ancient  literature,  is  found  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn,  already  repeatedly  men- 
tioned :  — 

"  Phoebos  Apollo,  thus  speaking,  in  order  set 
the  foundations, 

Long  and  exceeding  broad,  and  continu- 
ous ;  on  them  the  threshold, 

Wrought  of  stone,  was  laid  by  Trophonios 
and  Agamedes, 

Sons  of  Erginos,  and  dear  to  the  gods  who 
live  forever." 

In  548  B.  c.,  as  already  stated,  this 
elder  temple  was  burned.  Not  many 
years  afterward,  the  new  edifice  was 
begun  by  a  Corinthian  architect  named 
Spintharos.  Its  cost  was  three  hundred 
talents  (about  $350,000),  and  was  met 
by  contributions  from  the  whole  Hellenic 
world  and  from  other  civilized  lands. 
Herodotos  especially  mentions  the  gen- 
erous gifts  of  the  Egyptians.  An  im- 
portant crisis  of  Greek  history  is  also 
connected  by  the  chronicler  with  this 
work.  The  great  family  of  the  Alcmse- 
onidse  were  then  living  in  exile  from 
Athens,  and  endeavoring  to  drive  out 
the  tyrants.  "  As  they  were  employing 
every  device  against  the  sons  of  Pisis- 
tratos,"  says  Herodotos,  "  they  accepted 
from  the  Amphiktions  the  contract  to 
erect  the  temple  which  now  stands  in 
Delphi.  And  being  men  of  means  and 
from  a  family  of  reputation,  they  built 
the  temple  finer  than  the  specifications 
demanded.  Especially,  they  constructed 
the  facade  of  Parian  marble,  though 
poros  was  the  material  agreed  upon. 
These  men,  as  the  Athenians  state,  be- 
ing settled  at  Delphi,  used  to  bribe  the 


Pythia,  whenever  Spartans  came  thither, 
whether  on  a  private  or  a  public  errand, 
to  urge  upon  them  the  liberation  of 
Athens."  So  the  Spartans  at  last  sent 
an  army  to  aid  in  expelling  Hippias 
and  his  family,  "  though  they  were  on 
the  most  friendly  terms ;  for  they  held 
the  words  of  the  god  in  more  honor 
than  those  of  men."  It  should  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  Herodotos  heard 
this  story,  not  in  Delphi,  but  from  the 
Athenians,  who  in  his  time  were  dis- 
posed to  glorify  Delos,  and  perhaps  to 
discredit  the  Pythian  sanctuary.  The 
successful  craft  of  their  own  citizens 
would  trouble  their  consciences  but  little. 

The  site  of  this  temple,  which  was 
doubtless  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
is  entirely  covered  by  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Kastri.  By  sinking  pits  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  hamlet,  it  has 
been  learned  that  much  of  the  temple 
floor  is  still  in  position.  There  is  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  entire  plan  of 
the  building  will  eventually  be  recovered. 
Even  if  no  portions  of  the  columns  or 
walls  remain  in  their  place,  the  exact 
position  and  shape  of  their  bases  will  be 
clearly  though  delicately  revealed  by  the 
different  tint  of  the  temple  floor,  accord- 
ing as  it  was  exposed  to  the  weather 
or  protected  by  the  blocks  resting  upon 
it.  Many  fragments  of  Doric  drums 
and  capitals  are  already  to  be  seen,  and 
almost  every  house  in  the  village  is  con- 
structed in  part  from  the  remains  of  this 
and  the  other  sacred  buildings.  Aside 
from  its  historic  associations,  the  temple 
is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  students,  part- 
ly from  its  early  and  well-authenticated 
date,  and  also  from  the  modifications 
in  structure  which  were  doubtless  made 
necessary  by  its  connection  with  the 
oracle. 

One  of  the  most  famous  objects  within 
it  was  the  much-discussed  and  mysteri- 
ous Omphalos,  a  hive-shaped  stone,  dec- 
orated with  fillets  and  guarded  by  two 
eagles.  This  was  doubtless  an  ancient 
fetich-stone,  handed  down  from  a  for- 
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gotten  faith  and  a  ruder  ancestral  race. 
The  Greeks  believed  it  to  mark  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  said  that  two 
eagles,  sent  forth  simukaneously  hy  Zeus 
from  the  extremities  of  the  world,  had 
met  at  this  spot.  Strabo  makes  the 
curious  additional  remark,  "  But  some 
say  they  were  crows  !  " 

Within  the  temple  there  were  also 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  in  the  char- 
acter of  Moiragetai,  or  leaders  of  the 
Fates,  and  also  of  two  Fates  themselves, 
though  the  orthodox  number  elsewhere 
was  three.  The  best  explanation  sug- 
gested for  the  Delphic  number  is,  that 
there  are  in  truth  but  two  events  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  man,  birth  and 
death.  The  relation  between  the  Olym- 
pian gods  and  these  divinities,  usually 
conceived  as  gray,  ancient  dames,  dwell- 
ing afar  on  the  confines  of  the  universe, 
has  been  much  discussed  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  As  was  remarked  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  essay,  Apollo 
sometimes  speaks  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
his  supreme  father.  So  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Hermes,  where  Apollo  himself 
assures  his  younger  brother  that  he  may 
not  teach  him  the  prophetic  art,  having 
sworn  a  mighty  oath  of  secrecy  :  — 

"  No  one,  except  myself,  of  the  gods  whose 

life  is  eternal, 

Never  another,  shall  know  of  Zens'  mysteri- 
ous counsels." 

But  again,  in  a  remarkably  impressive 
passage  of  Herodotos,  —  the  defense  of 
the  oracle  against  Croasos'  reproaches, 
—  seemingly  intended  by  the  author,  or 
by  his  Delphian  informants,  as  a  careful 
exposition  of  the  true  creed,  we  hear  it 
emphatically  declared,  "  It  is  impossible 
even  for  a  god  to  avert  the  appointed 
fate."  And  in  the  next  sentence  the 
word  recurs  as  a  proper  name  for  the 
rulers  of  life :  "  Apollo  was  desirous 
that  the  disaster  should  not  occur  un- 
til the  time  of  Crcesos'  children,  but  he 
could  not  persuade  the  Fates.  Yet  so 
much  as  they  permitted  the  god  accom- 
plished for  the  king's  benefit;  for  he 


delayed  the  capture  of  Sardis  three 
years." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  source,  by  any 
means,  from  which  we  hear  of  these 
vague,  half -personified  forces  on  the 
outermost  verge  of  the  world,  in  whose 
grasp  even  the  Olympian  gods  are  help- 
less. We  need  not  try  to  reconcile 
such  diverse  guesses  at  the  inconceiv- 
able. The  contradiction  runs  through 
nearly  all  Greek  writers  from  Homer 
down,  unless  it  be  a  chronicler  like 
Thucydides,  who  renounces  all  theoriz- 
ing as  to  the  superhuman  powers.  It  is 
natural  to  surmise  that  the  gray,  venera- 
ble Fates  are  merely  the  representatives 
of  a  justice  so  inherent  in  the  supreme 
wisdom  that  he  who  rules  cannot  violate 
it.  But  why,  then,  is  Apollo  so  often 
represented  as  at  war  with  them,  and 
yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  Zeus  ? 

It  is  more  likely  that  they  represent 
a  cruder  need  felt  in  all  human  thought. 
All  our  earthly  conceptions  are  limited 
ones.  Our  fancies  about  the  divine  na- 
tures are  necessarily  only  the  reflections 
of  our  human  experiences.  So  Zeus' 
kingdom  is  only  conceivable  at  all  with 
some  such  limitations  as  must  exist  on 
earth.  But,  indeed,  in  the  vivid  imagi- 
nation of  the  child-like  men  of  a  myth- 
making  age,  diverse  and  even  irrecon- 
cilable figures  have  abundant  room  to 
dwell  together.  The  group  of  statues 
which  suggested  this  discussion  shows 
that  the  theology  inculcated  at  Delphi, 
at  least  in  later  days,  made  Apollo  and 
Zeus  mightier  than  the  Fates ;  but  we 
cannot  be  warned  too  often  not  to  seek 
a  consistent  body  of  theological  doctrine 
where  none  ever  existed. 

Our  digression  has  carried  us  so  far 
from  the  account  of  the  temple  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  add  a  word  in  regard 
to  two  other  divinities  included  in  the 
Delphic  ritual,  —  Athena  and  Dionysos. 
Pallas  Athena  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  there.  Her  association  with  Zeus 
and  Apollo  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Per- 
haps the  group  includes  the  earliest 
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conceptions  of  Aryan  theology.  The 
keen-eyed  maid,  who  springs  into  life 
full  armed  from  Zeus'  head,  is  as  clear- 
ly a  nature  -  divinity  in  origin  as  the 
other  two.  In  Homer  the  trio  are  cus- 
tomarily invoked  together  in  prayers 
on  important  occasions.  •  The  warlike 
virgin  had,  in  historical  times,  only  a 
small  sanctuary  outside  the  holy  inclos- 
ure,  guarding  the  approach  from  the 
eastern  side. 

Bacchos,  or  Dionysos,  is  a  much  less 
frequent  companion  of  Apollo,  yet  at 
Delphi  he  occupies  a  far  more  promi- 
nent position  than  Athena.  Indeed,  it 
is  possible  that  his  worship  there  ante- 
dates Apollo's.  In  one  ancient  author- 
ity he  is  associated  with  Night  as  the 
earliest  possessor  of  the  oracle.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  buried  by  Apollo, 
when  slain  by  the  Titans,  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  tripod  stood.  The  win- 
ter months  of  the  Delphic  year  were 
devoted  to  him,  Apollo  being  then  ab- 
sent from  the  sanctuary.  Moreover, 
to  return  to  the  great  temple  itself, 
while  the  eastern  pediment  was  occu- 
pied by  Apollo,  —  with  Artemis,  their 
mother  Leto,  and  the  Muses,  —  Dio- 
nysos and  his  Thyiads,  or  frenzied 
women-worshipers,  held  the  correspond- 
ing position  at  the  western  end.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Shining  Cliffs 
above  Delphi  were  consecrated  to  Bac- 
chos, and  the  still  higher  slopes  of  Par- 
nassos  were  the  favorite  resort  for  his 
nightly  revels.  The  most  famous  allu- 
sion to  the  region  is  in  the  splendid  ode 
to  Dionysos  in  the  Antigone :  — 

"  Above  the  double-crested  cliff  the  torchlight 

Lurid  upon  thee  shines, 
Where  the  Corycian  nymphs  as  Bacchants 

march 
Beside  Castalia's  stream." 

The  structure  of  Spintharos,  and  in- 
deed all  previous  sanctuaries,  whatever 
their  number,  erected  here,  certainly  in- 
cluded an  Adyton,  or  Holy  of  holies, 
covering  the  ancient  rift  over  which  the 
tripod  stood.  We  are,  indeed,  informed 


by  a  late  compiler,  in  a  dubious  notice, 
that  the  Adyton  was  preserved,  even  in 
the  later  temple,  as  constructed  by  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophtmios  "  of  five  stones." 
(Another  reading,  "  of  Pentelic  stone," 
is  quite  as  difficult.)  In  Spintharos' 
building  this  chamber  was  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  temple,  as  words  indi- 
cating descent  are  always  used  in  con- 
nection with  it.  As  to  the  exhalation 
from  the  chasm  and  its  exciting  effect 
upon  the  priestess  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  evidence.  Indeed,  we  hear  of 
one  Pythia  who  lost  her  life  by  being 
compelled  to  mount  the  tripod  against 
her  will,  when  too  feeble  to  endure  the 
excitement. 

Diodorus  tells  with  realistic  detail  the 
story  of  the  goatherd  who  discovered 
the  exhalation  through  the  strange  an- 
tics and  unusual  cries  of  his  flock  when 
exposed  to  its  influence.  Upon  approach- 
ing the  chasm  he  was  himself  mysteri- 
ously affected,  and  found  himself  able 
to  predict  future  events.  The  rumor 
spread  through  the  country-side,  and 
there  was  a  great  concourse  of  peasants 
eager  to  test  the  power  of  the  marvel- 
ous spot.  But  after  several  had  been 
crowded  into  the  rift  and  vanished  from 
sight  forever,  it  was  thought  safer  to 
appoint  a  single  priestess  to  utter  the 
prophecies.  The  simple  mechanism  af- 
terward known  as  a  tripod  was  invent- 
ed for  her  security.  The  only  criticism 
this  tale  seems  to  require  is  that  it 
leaves  Apollo  out  of  sight  altogether, 
and  therefore  is  probably  the  invention 
of  a  later  skeptical  age. 

The  priestesses  were  originally  young 
maidens ;  but  when  one  of  them  had 
proved  susceptible  to  other  influences 
than  Apollo's  inspiration,  a  widow  over 
fifty  years  of  age  was  always  selected. 
In  the  early  time,  and  again  after  the 
power  of  the  oracle  decayed,  there  was 
one  Pythia  only.  In  the  height  of  Del- 
phi's fame,  three  held  the  office  simulta- 
neously. At  first,  responses  were  given 
only  on  "Apollo's  birthday,"  in  the 
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early  spring  ;  the  natural  time  for  seek- 
ing augury  concerning  crops,  the  open- 
ing of  campaigns,  plans  for  colonizing, 
etc.  Later,  the  favorable  days  were 
more  frequent. 

Before  mounting  the  tripod,  the  Pythia 
chewed  leaves  of  the  sacred  laurel  and 
drank  from  the  holy  spring,  to  put  her- 
self more  fully  under  the  divine  influ- 
ence. No  doubt  she,  as  well  as  those 
seeking  the  aid  of  divination,  was  fur- 
ther excited  by  the  strange,  rich  odors, 
perhaps  incense,  of  which  we  hear,  and 
by  music.  If  her  responses  were  too 
incoherent  or  unpoetical,  they  were  re- 
duced to  writing  and  to  hexameter  verse 
by  the  attendant  priests,  and  delivered, 
either  orally  or  upon  a  sealed  tablet,  to 
the  questioner. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  period 
when  the  oracle's  influence  was  at  its 
height  are  men  who  sincerely  believed 
in  Apollo,  and  in  his  guidance  of  human 
affairs  through  the  mouth  of  the  inspired 
Pythia.  The  attitude  of  Herodotos,  for 
instance,  whose  volume  is  the  best  mir- 
ror of  the  age  and  interpreter  of  its 
faith,  is  that  of  reverent  but  intelligent 
belief.  He  is  aware  that  the  priestess 
.  has  sometimes  been  corrupted  by  bribes 
or  other  influences  ;  but  such  sins  were 
detected  and  severely  punished.  Some 
oracles,  he  also  knows,  have  been  forged 
after  the  event ;  but  that  again  only  shows 
how  much  assistance  the  supposed  sanc- 
tion of  the  god  gave  to  the  actions  of 
men.  He  "  does  not  question,  and  can- 
not suffer  others  to  question,"  the  genu- 
ineness of  Apollo's  inspiration  on  many 
occasions. 

Thoughtful  students  of  the  history  of 
mysticism,  ancient  or  modern,  will  at 
least  agree  that  the  utterances  recorded 
are  not  to  be  hastily  ascribed  to  a  sys- 
tematic cool-blooded  scheme  of  decep- 
tion. In  the  earlier  days,  at  least,  the 
priestess  appears  usually  to  have  been 
in  the  condition  perhaps  best  described 
as  a  trance.  Nor  have  we  the  slight- 
est right  to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  good 


faith  even  of  the  attendant  priests  who 
caught  and  interpreted  her  excited,  half- 
articulate  words.  They  were  probably 
informed  beforehand,  it  may  be  through 
something  resembling  a  confessional,  of 
the  questioner's  own  hopes  and  desires. 
Often  they  knew  that  the  nature  of  the 
response  obtained  might  vitally  affect 
the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  temple 
and  their  corporation.  Their  human 
judgment,  to  use  modern  terms,  doubt- 
less influenced  more  or  less  consciously 
their  priestly  functions.  But  all  this  is 
not  saying  that  the  oracle  was  a  mere 
machine,  shrewdly  worked  to  secure  per- 
sonal advantage  from  the  credulity  of 
mankind.  It  is  essential  to  the  compre- 
hension of  any  religion  to  start  with  the 
assumption  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
priest  no  less  than  of  people. 

"  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  wrought ; 
Never  from  the  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle. 
The  litanies  of  nations  came 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below." 

Even  reduced  to  its  crudest  form,  it  is 
true  that  successful  delusion  almost  al- 
ways begins  in  self-delusion. 

I  am  appealing  for  the  moment  mere- 
ly to  those  who  assume  as  self-evident 
that  the  ancient  oracles  were  in  no  sense 
inspired  ;  but  we  have,  of  course,  always 
the  happier  alternative,  of  believing  that 
man  has  never  in  any  age  or  land  been 
wholly  cut  off  from  consultation,  in  the 
hour  of  his  need,  with  the  Rulers  of  life. 
Again  Emerson's  glowing  lines  will  best 
utter  our  thought  for  us  :  — 

"  The  word  by  seers  or  Sibyls  told, 
In  groves  of  oak  or  fanes  of  gold, 
Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind ; 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost." 

For  those,  doubtless  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  who  view  the  question 
with  utterly  incredulous  eyes,  who  would 
deny  the  Pythia  and  the  priests  any  claim 
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to  inspiration  or  even  to  self-deception, 
it  may  be  added  that  they  will  find  much 
amusement  and  confirmation  of  their 
own  opinions  in  Lucian's  account  of 
Alexander.  This  "  false,  prophet  "  or- 
ganized a  private  oracle  for  revenue 
only,  with  all  the  machinery  of  deceit. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
fraud  in  that  case.  Lucian  fully  ex- 
posed it,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
own  life. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  the 
information  of  Herodotos,  and  in  a  later 
age  of  Pausanias,  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Delphians  themselves,  and  was 
accepted  with  little  effort  to  exercise  the 
critical  faculties.  In  that  local  atmos- 
phere there  was,  of  course,  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  recall,  and  perhaps  to  re- 
shape somewhat,  after  the  event,  proph- 
ecies which  had  been  verified,  and  to 
forget  the  utterances  which  had  proved 
empty  words. 

The  community  of  Delphi  seems  to 
have  devoted  all  its  powers  to  the 
service  of  Apollo.  They  produced  no 
poetry,  save  in  their  interpretations  of 
the  Pythia's  words.  Living  in  the 
great  Art  Museum  of  the  race,  they  con- 
tributed only  the  workman  who  cut  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  base  of  the  votive 
statue.  Among  M.  Foucart's  discover- 
ies was  a  series  of  inscriptions,  recording 
the  prize-winners,  and  the  unsuccessful 
participants  as  well,  in  a  long  series  of 
dramatic  and  musical  contests.  The  op- 
portunity appears  to  have  attracted  ar- 
tists from  every  quarter  of  Greece  ;  Del- 
phi itself  is  alone  unrepresented.  In  the 
history  of  the  Greeks,  we  rarely  hear 
mention  of  any  Delphian  citizen,  and 
then  only  in  connection  with  the  oracle 
or  the  temple. 

But  neither  men  nor  organizations  are 
likely  to  regret  the  consecration  of  all 
their  powers  to  a  single  worthy  task.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  com- 
munity so  small  and  so  destitute  of  illus- 
trious citizens  has  ever  wielded  a  strong- 
er or  more  beneficent  influence  than 


was  exerted  by  the  Delphic  priesthood 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Hellenic  race 
and  upon  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Just 
how  far  the  political  movements  among 
the  Greeks  were  controlled  from  Apollo's 
mountain  sanctuary  is  indeed  still  sub- 
ject of  debate.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  great  German  historian,  Ernst  Cur- 
tius,  trusting  to  his  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  institutions 
and  character,  has  sometimes  over- 
stepped the  broken  and  uncertain  lines 
of  our  classic  authorities.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Delphians  enjoyed  for 
many  generations  the  confidence  of  all 
Greeks.  Thither  every  republic  and 
monarch  turned  for  guidance  in  the 
great  crises  of  their  existence.  To  the 
servants  of  Apollo  the  secret  deeds  and 
plans  of  each  must  have  been  truthfully 
confessed.  The  information  thus  gath- 
ered by  the  chapter  was  undoubtedly 
transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  formed  the  basis  of  an  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  policy  in  the 
treatment  of  Hellenic  affairs  generally. 

We  know  that  inquiries  were  often 
answered  at  once,  without  recourse  to 
the  god.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the 
decision  of  the  oracle  was  avowedly  only* 
invoked  in  matters  of  especial  difficulty 
and  doubt:  as  when  the  guardians  of 
the  temple  themselves  asked  Apollo  if 
they  should  bury  or  carry  away  his 
treasures,  to  save  them  from  the  advan- 
cing forces  of  Xerxes,  and  received  the 
lofty  reply  that  the  "god  would  defend 
his  own.  Perhaps  we  cannot  close  this 
inquiry  more  instructively  than  with  a 
quotation  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon.  We  must  remember  that  one  of 
the  most  devout  of  the  Greek  writers  is 
recording  words  which  repeatedly  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  his  teacher 
and  friend,  who  in  Delphi,  at  any  rate, 
fell  under  no  suspicion  of  heresy,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  been  declared  by  the 
oracle  to  be  the  wisest  of  men. 

"  But  he  said  they  were  mad  who 
consulted  the  oracle  as  to  matters  which 
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the  gods  permit  men  to  decide  by  the 
use  of  reason.  ...  He  asserted  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  discover  for  ourselves 
so  much  as  the  gods  allow  us  to  find 
out ;  but  whatever  is  not  made  plain  for 


NOTE.  The  principal  ancient  description  of 
Delphi  is  found  in  the  Tenth  Book  of  Pau- 
sanias,  though  by  far  the  best  picture  of  the  po- 
litical and  ethical  influence  of  the  oracle  may  be 
gained  from  the  pages  of  Herodotos.  Cicero's 
treatise  De  Divinatione  is  a  copious  and  grace- 
ful but  rather  hostile  discussion  of  the  pro- 
phetic art  in  general.  The  first  modern  visitor 
upon  the  site  was  Cyriacus  of  Ancona.  The 
earliest  adequate  account  of  the  remains  is 
that  of  Uliichs  (Reise  in  Griechenland,  L,  Bre- 
men, 1840).  Most  of  the  archaeological  work 
at  Delphi  in  the  present  century  has  been  done 
by  the  French,  and  a  very  readable  description 
of  the  locality,  and  summary  of  its  history, 
will  be  found  in  M.  Foucart's  Me"moires  sur  les 
Ruines  et  1'Histoire  de  Delphes.  The  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  French  work  are  at- 
tacked, somewhat  harshly,  in  the  latest  and 
most  thorough  German  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject, Pomtow's  Beitrage  zur  Topographic  Del- 
phis  (Berlin,  1889).  In  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
studies  for  October,  1888,  Professor  J.  H.  Mid- 


men,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  learn 
from  the  gods  through  divination :  for 
he  declared  the  gods  made  revelation  to 
those  men  toward  whom  they  were  gra- 
cious." 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 

dleton  has  made  a  careful  collection  of  our 
scanty  sources  of  information  regarding  the 
temple,  and  a  somewhat  audacious  attempt  at 
a  reconstruction  of  the  ground  plan  and  eleva- 
tion. Among  the  best  recent  German  essays 
on  particular  monuments  at  Delphi  is  one  on 
the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians,  by  Robert  Koldewey, 
who  was  an  important  member  of  the  Assos 
expedition-  Any  one  wishing  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  whole  subject  will  find  his 
most  convenient  starting-point  in  Busolt,  Greek 
History,  vol.  L  pp.  470-493. 

The  present  paper  aims  simply  at  giving  an 
intelligible  general  sketch  of  the  antiquities 
of  Delphi,  and  especially  of  what  we  may  call 
the  environment  of  the  oracle.  Those  familiar 
with  the  multifarious  but  usually  late  and 
fragmentary  materials  will  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties of  selection  and  arrangement.  It  will 
be  an  easier  task  for  reader  as  well  as  writer 
to  follow  in  a  subsequent  paper  the  notable 
utterances  of  the  oracle  and  their  important 
influence  on  the  Hellenic  race. 


BORDER  WARFARE  OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 


THE  barbarous  border  fighting  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  powerful  tribes  of  wild 
Indians  still  confronted  us  on  every  part 
of  our  steadily  advancing  frontier.  They 
would  have  tortured  and  scalped  our 
backwoodsmen  even  if  we  had  had  no 
quarrel  with  George  III.,  and  there 
could  be  no  lasting  peace  until  they  were 
crushed  completely.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  their  alliance  with  the  Brit- 
ish was  natural,  but  the  truculent  spirit 
which  sought  to  put  that  savage  alliance 
to  the  worst  uses  was  something  which 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  ascribe  to  the 
British  commanders  in  general ;  it  must 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  Lord 


George  Germaine  and  a  few  unworthy 
men  who  were  willing  to  be  his  tools. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  this  horrible 
border  warfare  became  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  struggle,  and 
has  afforded  themes  for  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, in  which  the  figures  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  are  seen  in  a  lurid  light. 
One  of  these  figures  is  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  deserve  especial  mention. 
Joseph  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  Indian  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge ;  certainly  the 
history  of  the  red  men  presents  no 
more  many-sided  and  interesting  char- 
acter. A  pure-blooded  Mohawk,  de- 
scended from  a  line  of  distinguished 
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sachems,1  in  early  boyhood  he  became  a 
favorite  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
the  laughing  black  eyes  of  his  hand- 
some sister,  Molly  Brant,  so  fascinated 
the  rough  baronet  that  he  took  her  to 
Johnson  Hall  as  his  wife,  after  the  In- 
dian fashion.  Sir  William  believed  that 
Indians  could  be  tamed  and  taught  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  and  he  labored 
with  great  energy,  and  not  without 
some  success,  in  this  difficult  task.  The 
young  Thayendanegea  was  sent  to  be 
educated  at  the  school  in  Lebanon,  Con- 
necticut, which  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  New  Hampshire  and  devel- 
oped into  Dartmouth  College.  At  this 
school  he  not  only  became  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  in  which 
he  learned  to  write  with  elegance  and 
force,  but  he  also  acquired  some  ink- 
ling of  general  literature  and  history. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  after  leaving  school  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  missionary 
work  among  the  Mohawks,  and  trans- 
lated the  Prayer-Book  and  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  into  his  native  language. 
He  was  a  man  of  earnest  and  serious 
character,  and  his  devotion  to  the  church 
endured  throughout  his  life.  Some  years 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  first  Epis- 
copal church  ever  built  in  Upper  Can- 
ada was  erected  by  Joseph  Brant,  from 
funds  which  he  had  collected  for  the 
purpose  while  on  a  visit  to  England. 
But  with  this  character  of  devout  mis- 
sionary and  earnest  student  Thayenda- 
negea combined,  in  curious  contrast,  the 
attributes  of  an  Iroquois  war-chief  devel- 
oped to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 
There  was  no  accomplishment  prized 
by  Indian  braves  in  which  he  did  not 
outshine  all  his  fellows.  He  was  early 
called  to  take  the  war-path.  In  the 
fierce  struggle  with  Pontiac  he  fought 
with  great  distinction  on  the  English 
1  He  has  been  sometimes  described  incor- 
rectly as  a  half-breed,  and  even  as  a  son  of 
Sir  William  Johnson.  His  father  was  a  Mo- 
hawk, of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  son  of  one  of  the 
five  sachems  who  visited  the  court  of  Queen 


side,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  Independence  he  became  princi- 
pal war-chief  of  the  Iroquois  confeder- 
acy. 

It  was  the  most  trying  time  that  had 
ever  come  to  these  haughty  lords  of  the 
wilderness,  and  called  for  all  the  valor 
and  diplomacy  which  they  could  sum- 
mon. Brant  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  no  chieftain  ever  fought  a  losing 
cause  with  greater  spirit  than  he.  We 
have  seen  how  at  Oriskany  he  came 
near  turning  the  scale  against  us  in  one 
of  the  most  critical  moments  of  a  great 
campaign.  From  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Susquehanna  his  name  became  a 
name  of  terror.  Equally  skillful  and 
zealous,  now  in  planning  the  silent 
night-march  and  deadly  ambush,  now 
in  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace,  he 
reminds  one  of  some  newly  reclaimed 
Frisian  or  Norman  warrior  of  the  Car- 
olingian  age.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  incongruity  is  more  strik- 
ing than  in  the  tenth,  in  so  far  as  the 
traits  of  the  barbarian  are  more  vividly 
projected  against  the  background  of  a 
higher  civilization.  It  is  odd  to  think 
of  Thayendanegea,  who  could  outyell 
any  of  his  tribe  on  the  battle-field,  sit- 
ting at  table  with  Burke  and  Sheridan, 
and  behaving  with  the  modest  grace  of 
an  English  gentleman.  The  tincture  of 
civilization  he  had  acquired,  moreover, 
was  not  wholly  superficial.  Though 
engaged  in  many  a  murderous  attack, 
his  conduct  was  not  marked  by  the  fe- 
rocity so  characteristic  of  the  Iroquois. 
Though  he  sometimes  approved  the  slay- 
ing of  prisoners  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  he  was  flatly  opposed  to  torture, 
and  never  would  allow  it.  He  often 
went  out  of  his  way  to  rescue  women 
and  children  from  the  tomahawk,  and 
the  instances  of  his  magnanimity  toward 
suppliant  enemies  were  very  numerous. 
Anne  in  1710.  The  name  is  sometimes  wrong- 
ly written  "  Brandt. "  The  Indian  name  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  "  Thayendanauga,"  with 
accent  on  penult. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Johnsons  had  kept  all  the 
Six  Nations  on  the  side  of  the  Crown, 
except  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  who 
were  prevailed  upon  by  New  England 
missionaries  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
neutrality.  The  Indians  in  general  were 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding  the 
issue  involved  in  the  contest,  but  Brant 
had  some  comprehension  of  it,  and  looked 
at  the  matter  with  Tory  eyes.  The  loy- 
alists in  central  New  York  were  numer- 
ous, but  the  patriot  party  was  the  strong- 
er, and  such  fierce  enmities  were  aroused 
in  this  frontier  society  that  most  of  the 
Tories  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  flee  to  the  wilds  of  western 
New  York  and  Upper  Canada,  where  they 
made  the  beginnings  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  that  country.  There, 
under  their  leaders,  the  Johnsons,  with 
Colonel  John  Butler  and  his  son  Walter, 
they  had  their  headquarters  at  Fort 
Niagara,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Brant  with  his  Mohawks.  Secure  in  the 
possession  of  that  remote  stronghold, 
they  made  it  the  starting-point  of  their 
frequent  and  terrible  excursions  against 
the  communities  which  had  cast  them 
forth.  These  rough  frontiersmen,  many 
of  them  Scotch  Highlanders  of  the  old 
stripe,  whose  raiding  and  reaving  pro- 
pensities had  been  little  changed  by 
their  life  in  an  American  wilderness, 
were  in  every  way  fit  comrades  for 
their  dusky  allies.  Clothed  in  blankets 
and  moccasins,  decked  with  beads  and 
feathers,  and  hideous  in  war-paint,  it 
was  not  easy  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  stalwart  barbarians  whose  fiendish 
cruelties  they  often  imitated  and  some- 
times surpassed.  Border  tradition  tells 
of  an  Indian  who,  after  murdering  a 
young  mother  with  her  three  children, 
as  they  sat  by  the  evening  fireside,  was 
moved  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  a  little 
infant  sweetly  smiling  at  him  from  its 
cradle ;  but  his  Tory  comrade  picked 
up  the  babe  with  the  point  of  his  bayo- 
net, and,  as  he  held  it  writhing  in  mid- 


air, exclaimed.  "  Is  not  this  also  a  d — d 
rebel  ?  "  There  are  many  tales  of  like 
import,  and  whether  always  true  or  not 
they  seem  to  show  the  reputation  which 
these  wretched  men  had  won.  The  Tory 
leaders  took  less  pains  than  Thayenda- 
negea  to  prevent  useless  slaughter,  and 
some  of  the  atrocities  permitted  by  Wal- 
ter Butler  have  never  been  outdone  in 
the  history  of  savage  warfare. 

During  the  year  1778  the  frontier  be- 
came the  scene  of  misery  such  as  had 
not  been  witnessed  since  the  time  of 
Pontiac.  Early  in  July  there  came  a 
blow  at  which  the  whole  country  stood 
aghast.  The  valley  of  Wyoming,  situ- 
ated in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  Susquehanna  makes  its  way  through 
a  huge  cleft  in  the  mountains,  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  unrivaled  fertil- 
ity and  beauty  which,  like  the  fatal  gift 
of  some  unfriendly  power,  served  only 
to  make  it  an  occasion  of  strife.  The 
lovely  spot  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
charter  of  Connecticut,  granted  in  1662, 
according  to  which  that  colony  or  plan- 
tation was  to  extend  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  also  lay  within  the 
limits  of  the  charter  of  1681,  by  which 
the  proprietary  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  founded.  About  one  hundred 
people  from  Connecticut  had  settled  in 
Wyoming  in  1762,  but  within  a  year 
this  little  settlement  was  wiped  out  in 
blood  and  fire  by  the  Delaware  Indians. 
In  1768  some  Pennsylvanians  began  to 
settle  in  the  valley,  but  they  were  soon 
ousted  by  a  second  detachment  of  Yan- 
kees, and  for  three  years  a  miniature 
war  was  kept  up,  with  varying  fortunes, 
until  at  last  the  Connecticut  men,  under 
Zebulon  Butler  and  Lazarus  Stewart, 
were  victorious.  In  1771  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  claim  of  Connecticut 
was  sustained.  Settlers  now  began  to 
come  rapidly,  —  the  forerunners  of  that 
great  New  England  migration  which  in 
these  latter  days  has  founded  so  many 
thriving  States  in  the  West.  By  the 
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year  1778  the  population  of  the  valley 
exceeded  3000,  distributed  in  several 
pleasant  hamlets,  with  town  -  meetings, 
schools  and  churches,  and  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  New  England  orderliness 
and  thrift.  Most  of  the  people  were 
from  Connecticut,  and  were  enthusi- 
astic and  devoted  patriots,  but  in  1776 
a  few  settlers  from  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley had  come  in,  and,  exhibiting  Tory 
sympathies,  were  soon  after  expelled. 
Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  loyalist  border  ruffians  to  wreak 
summary  vengeance  upon  their  enemies. 
Here  was  a  settlement  peculiarly  ex- 
posed in  position,  regarded  with  no 
friendly  eyes  by  its  Pennsylvania  neigh- 
bors, and,  moreover,  ill  provided  with 
defenders,  for  it  had  sent  the  best  part 
of  its  trained  militia  to  serve  in  Wash- 
ington's army. 

These  circumstances  did  not  escape 
the  keen  eye  of  Colonel  John  Butler, 
and  in  June,  1778,  he  took  the  war- 
path from  Niagara,  with  a  company  of 
his  own  rangers,  a  regiment  of  Johnson's 
Greens,  and  a  band  of  Senecas ;  in  all 
about  1200  men.  Reaching  the  Sus- 
quehanna,  they  glided  down  the  swift 
stream  in  bark  canoes,  landed  a  little 
above  the  doomed  settlement,  and  be- 
gan their  work  of  murder  and  pillage. 
Consternation  filled  the  valley.  The 
women  and  children  were  huddled  in  a 
block-house,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler, 
with  300  men,  went  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  There  was  no  choice  but  to 
fight,  though  the  odds  were  so  desper- 
ate. As  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  3d,  the  pa- 
triots charged  upon  them,  and  for  about 
an  hour  there  was  a  fierce  struggle,  till, 
overwhelmed  by  weight  of  numbers,  the 
little  band  of  defenders  broke  and  fled. 
Some  made  their  way  to  the  fort  and  a 
few  escaped  to  the  mountains,  but  near- 
ly all  were  overtaken  and  slain,  save 
such  as  were  reserved  for  the  horrors  of 
the  night.  The  second  anniversary  of 
independence  was  ushered  in  with  dread- 


ful orgies  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  burned  at 
the  stake,  some  were  laid  upon  hot 
embers  and  held  down  with  pitchforks 
till  they  died,  some  were  hacked  with 
knives.  Sixteen  poor  fellows  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle,  while  an  old  half- 
breed  hag,  known  as  Queen  Esther,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  Frontenac,  danced  slowly  around 
the  ring,  shrieking  a  death-song  as  she 
slew  them  one  after  the  other  with  her 
tomahawk. 

The  next  day,  when  the  fort  surren- 
dered, no  more  lives  were  taken,  but 
the  Indians  plundered  and  burned  all 
the  houses,  while  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  woods  or  to  the  nearest  settlements 
on  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware,  and  the 
vale  of  Wyoming  was  for  a  time  aban- 
doned. Dreadful  sufferings  attended  the 
flight.  A  hundred  women  and  children 
perished  of  fatigue  and  starvation  in 
trying  to  cross  the  swamp,  which  has 
since  been  known  to  this  day  as  the 
"  Shades  of  Death."  Several  children 
were  born  in  that  fearful  spot,  only  to 
die  there  with  their  unhappy  mothers. 
Such  horrors  needed  no  exaggeration  in 
the  telling,  yet  from  the  confused  re- 
ports of  the  fugitives,  magnified  by  pop- 
ular rumor,  a  tale  of  wholesale  slaughter 
went  abroad  which  was  even  worse  than 
the  reality,  but  which  careful  research 
has  long  since  completely  disproved. 

The  popular  reputation  of  Brant  as 
an  incarnate  demon  rests  largely  upon 
the  part  which  he  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  in  the  devastation 
of  Wyoming.  But  the  "  monster  Brant," 
who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  Camp- 
bell's celebrated  poem,  was  not  even 
present  on  this  occasion.  Thayendane- 
gea  was  at  that  time  at  Niagara.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was 
concerned  in  a  bloody  affair  in  which 
Walter  Butler  was  principal.  The  vil- 
lage of  Cherry  Valley,  in  central  New 
York,  was  destroyed  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember by  a  party  of  700  Tories  and 
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Indians.  All  the  houses  were  burned, 
and  about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  mur- 
dered, without  regard  to  age  or  sex.1 
Many  other  atrocious  things  were  done 
in  the  course  of  this  year ;  but  the  af- 
fairs of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley 
made  a  deeper  impression  than  any  of 
the  others.  Among  the  victims  there 
were  many  refined  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
well  known  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
this  was  especially  the  case  of  Cherry 
Valley. 

The  wrath  of  the  people  knew  no 
bounds,  and  Washington  made  up  his 
mind  that  exemplary  vengeance  must 
be  taken,  and  the  source  of  the  evil  ex- 
tinguished as  far  as  possible.  An  army 
of  5000  men  was  sent  out  in  the  summer 
of  1779,  with  instructions  to  lay  waste 
the  whole  country  of  the  hostile  Iroquois 
and  capture  the  nest  of  Tory  miscreants 
at  Fort  Niagara.  The  command  of  the 
expedition  was  offered  to  Gates,  and 
when  he  testily  declined  it,  as  requiring 
too  much  hard  work  from  a  man  of  his 
years,  it  was  given  to  Sullivan.  To  pre- 
pare such  an  army  for  penetrating  to  a 
depth  of  four  hundred  miles  through  the 
forest  was  no  light  task ;  and  before 
they  had  reached  the  Iroquois  country, 
Brant  had  sacked  the  town  of  Minisink 
and  annihilated  a  force  of  militia  sent 
to  oppose  him.  Yet  the  expedition  was 
well  timed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  growing  crops  of  the  enemy.  The 
army  advanced  in  two  divisions.  The 
right  wing,  under  General  James  Clin- 
ton, proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk as  far  as  Canajoharie,  and  then 
turned  to  the  southwest ;  while  the  left 
wing,  under  Sullivan  himself,  ascended 
the  Susquehanna.  On  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust the  two  columns  met  at  Tioga,  and 
one  week  later  they  found  the  enemy 
at  Newtown,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Elmira,  —  1500  Tories  and  In- 
dians, led  by  Sir  John  Johnson  in  per- 
son, with  both  the  Butlers  and  Thayen- 

1  It  has  been  shown  that   on  this   occasion 
Thayendanegea  did  what  he  could  to  restrain 
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danegea.  In  the  battle  which  ensued, 
August  29,  1779,  the  enemy  was  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  while  the  Ameri- 
can loss  was  less  than  fifty.  No  further 
resistance  was  made,  but  the  army  was 
annoyed  in  every  possible  way,  and 
stragglers  were  now  and  then  caught  and 
tortured  to  death.  On  one  occasion,  a 
young  lieutenant,  named  Boyd,  was  cap- 
tured while  leading  a  scouting  party,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Butlers, 
who  threatened  to  give  him  up  to  torture 
unless  he  should  disclose  whatever  he 
knew  of  General  Sullivan's  plans.  On 
his  refusal,  he  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  a  Seneca  demon,  named  Little  Beard ; 
and  after  being  hacked  and  plucked  to 
pieces  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  which 
the  pen  refuses  to  describe,  his  torments 
were  ended  by  disemboweling. 

Such  horrors  served  only  to  exasper- 
ate the  American  troops,  and  while  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  taken  life  unneces- 
sarily, they  certainly  carried  out  their 
orders  with  great  zeal  and  thorough- 
ness. The  Iroquois  tribes  had  so  far 
advanced  toward  the  agricultural  stage 
of  development  that  they  were  more 
dependent  upon  their  crops  than  upon 
the  chase  for  subsistence  ;  and  they  had 
besides  learned  some  of  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilization from  their  white  neighbors. 
Their  long  wigwams  were  beginning  to 
give  place  to  framed  houses,  with  chim- 
neys ;  their  extensive  fields  were  plant- 
ed with  corn  and  beans ;  and  their 
orchards  yielded  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches  in  immense  profusion.  All  this 
prosperity  was  now  brought  to  an  end. 
From  Tioga  the  American  army  marched 
through  the  entire  country  of  the  Ca- 
yugas  and  Senecas,  laying  waste  every 
cornfield,  burning  every  house,  and  cut- 
ting down  all  the  fruit-trees.  More  than 
forty  villages,  the  largest  containing  128 
houses,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  So 
terrible  a  vengeance  had  not  overtaken 
the  Long  House  since  the  days  of  Fron- 

the  ferocity  of  his  savage  followers.  See 
Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  i.  379-381. 
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tenac.  The  region  thus  devastated  had 
come  to  be  the,  most  important  domain 
of  the  Confederacy,  which  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow  thus  inflicted. 
The  winter  of  1779-80  was  one  of  the 
coldest  ever  known  in  America,  —  so 
cold  that  the  harbor  of  New  York  was 
frozen  solid  enough  to  bear  troops  and 
artillery,1  while  the  British  in  the  city, 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  their  fleet,  spent 
the  winter  in  daily  dread  of  attack. 
During  this  extreme  season  the  house- 
less Cayugas  and  Senecas  were  over- 
taken by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the 
diminution  in  their  numbers  was  never 
afterwards  made  good.  The  stronghold 
at  Niagara,  however,  was  not  wrested 
from  Thayendanegea.  That  part  of 
General  Sullivan's  expedition  was  a  fail- 
ure. From  increasing  sickness  among 
the  soldiers  and  want  of  proper  food, 
he  deemed  it  impracticable  to  take  his 
large  force  beyond  the  Genesee  River, 
and  accordingly  he  turned  back  toward 
the  sea-board,  arriving  in  New  Jersey 
at  the  end  of  October,  after  a  total 
march  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
miles. 

Though  so  much  harrying  had  been 
done,  the  snake  was  only  scotched,  after 
all.  Nothing  short  of  the  complete  an- 
nihilation of  the  savage  enemy  would 
have  put  a  stop  to  his  inroads.  Before 
winter  was  over  dire  vengeance  fell  upon 
the  Oneidas,  who  were  now  regarded 
by  their  brethren  as  traitors  to  the  Con- 
federacy ;  they  were  utterly  crushed  by 
Thayendanegea.  For  two  years  more 
the  tomahawk  and  firebrand  were  busy 
iii  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  was  a  veri- 
table reign  of  terror.  Block-houses  were 
erected  in  every  neighborhood,  into 
which  forty  or  fifty  families  could  crowd 
together  at  the  first  note  of  alarm.  The 
farmers  ploughed  and  harvested  in  com- 
panies, keeping  their  rifles  within  easy 
reach,  while  pickets  and  scouts  peered  in 

1  Cannon  were  wheeled  on  the  solid  ice  from 
Staten  Island  to  the  city.  See  Stone's  Life  of 
Brant,  ii.  54. 


every  direction  for  signs  of  the  stealthy 
foe.  In  battles  with  the  militia,  of 
which  there  were  several,  the  enemy, 
with  his  greatly  weakened  force,  was 
now  generally  worsted ;  but  nothing 
could  exceed  the  boldness  of  his  raids. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  he  came  within 
a  few  miles  of  Albany.  Once  a  small 
party  of  Tories  actually  found  their  way 
into  the  city,  with  intent  to  assassinate 
General  Schuyler,  and  came  very  near 
succeeding.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
United  States  did  the  war  entail  so  much 
suffering  as  on  the  New  York  border. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  1781, 
the  population  of  Tryon  County  was  re- 
duced by  two  thirds  of  its  amount,  and 
in  the  remaining  third  there  were  more 
than  three  hundred  widows  and  two 
thousand  orphan  children. 

This  cruel  warfare,  so  damaging  to 
the  New  York  frontier  settlements  and 
so  fatal  to  the  Six  Nations,  was  really 
part  of  a  desultory  conflict  which  raged 
at  intervals  from  north  to  south  along 
our  whole  western  border,  and  resulted 
in  the  total  overthrow  of  British  author- 
ity beyond  the  Alleghanies.  The  vast 
region  between  these  mountains  and  the 
Mississippi  River  —  a  territory  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  German  Em- 
pire —  was  at  that  time  an  almost  un- 
broken wilderness.  A  few  French  towns 
garrisoned  by  British  troops,  as  at  Natch- 
ez, Kaskaskia,  and  Cahokia  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  at  Vincennes  on  the 
Wabash,  and  at  Detroit,  sufficed  to  rep- 
resent the  sovereignty  of  George  III., 
and  to  exercise  a  very  dubious  control 
over  the  wild  tribes  that  roamed  through 
these  primeval  solitudes.  When  the 
thirteen  colonies  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent of  the  British  Crown,  the 
ownership  of  this  western  territory  was 
for  the  moment  left  undecided.  Por- 
tions of  it  were  claimed  by  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  on  the 
strength  of  their  old  charters  or  of 
their  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
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Little  respect,  however,  was  paid  to  the 
quaint  terminology  of  charters  framed  in 
an  age  when  almost  nothing  was  known 
of  American  geography;  and  it  was 
virtually  left  for  circumstances  to  de- 
termine to  whom  the  western  country 
should  belong.  It  was  now  very  for- 
tunate for  the  United  States  that  the 
policy  of  Pitt  had  wrested  this  all-im- 
portant territory  from  the  French.  For 
to  conquer  from  the  British  enemy  so 
remote  a  region  was  feasible ;  but  to 
have  sought  to  obtain  it  from  a  power 
with  which  we  were  forming  an  alliance 
would  have  been  difficult  indeed. 

The  commanding  approach  to  this  ter- 
ritory was  by  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Pittsburg,  the  "  Gateway  of  the  West," 
from  which,  through  the  Ohio  River  and 
its  tributary  streams,  an  army  might 
penetrate  with  comparative  ease  to  any 
part  of  the  vast  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
possession  of  this  gateway  had  for  some 
years  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia-  Though 
the  question  was  ultimately  settled  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  for  the  pre- 
sent Virginia,  which  had  the  longest  arm, 
kept  her  hold  upon  the  commanding 
citadel.  To  Virginia  its  possession  was 
then  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance, 
for  her  population  had  already  begun  to 
overflow  its  mountain  barriers,  and,  press- 
ing down  the  Ohio  Valley,  had  made 
the  beginnings  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  lying  fur- 
ther westward  than  any  of  the  other  old 
States,  were  naturally  the  first  to  send 
colonies  across  the  Alleghanies.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that  Daniel  Boone  had  explored 
the  Kentucky  River,  and  that  Virginia 
surveyors  had  gone  down  the  Ohio  as 
far  as  the  present  site  of  Louisville. 
Conflicts  ensued  with  the  Indians,  so 
fierce  and  deadly  that  this  region  was 
long  known  as  the  "  Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground." 

During  this  troubled  period,  the  hos- 
tile feeling  between  Pennsylvania  and 


Virginia  was  nourished  by  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  people  of  those  two 
colonies  in  respect  to  the  western  coun- 
try and  its  wild  inhabitants.  The  Vir- 
ginians entered  the  country  as  settlers, 
with  intent  to  take  possession  of  J,he  soil 
and  keep  the  Indians  at  a  distance  ;  but 
there  were  many  people  in  Pennsylva- 
nia who  reaped  large  profits  from  trade 
with  the  savages,  and  therefore  did  not 
wish  to  see  them  dispossessed  of  their 
border  forests  and  driven  westward. 
The  Virginia  frontiersmen  were  angry 
with  the  Pennsylvania  traders  for  sell- 
ing rifles  and  powder  to  the  redskins, 
and  buying  from  them  horses  stolen 
from  white  men.  This,  they  alleged, 
was  practically  inciting  the  Indians  to 
deeds  of  plunder  and  outrage.  In  the 
spring  of  1774,  there  seemed  to  be  se- 
rious danger  of  an  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties at  Fort  Pitt,  when  the  attention  of 
Virginia  was  all  at  once  absorbed  in  a 
brief  but  hard-fought  war,  which  had  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  the  issue  of 
the  American  struggle  for  independence. 
This  border  war  of  1774  has  some- 
times been  known  as  "  Cresap's  War," 
but  more  recently,  and  with  less  impro- 
priety, as  "  Lord  Dunmore's  War."  It 
was  conducted  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  last  royal 
governor  of  Virginia  ;  and  in  the  political 
excitement  of  the  time  there  were  some 
who  believed  that  he  actually  contrived 
to  stir  up  the  war  out  of  malice  afore- 
thought, in  order  to  hamper  the  Virgin- 
ians in  their  impending  struggle  with  the 
mother  country.  Dunmore's  agent,  or 
lieutenant,  in  western  Virginia,  Dr.  John 
Connolly,  was  a  violent  and  unscrupulous 
man,  whose  arrogance  was  as  likely  to 
be  directed  against  friendly  as  against 
hostile  Indians,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
he  acted  under  the  earl's  secret  orders 
with  intent  to  bring  on  a  war.  But  the 
charge  is  ill  -  supported  and  quite  im- 
probable. According  to  some  writers, 
the  true  cause  of  the  war  was  the  slay- 
ing of  the  whole  family  of  the  friendly 
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sachem  Logan,  and  doubtless  this  event 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  It  was  conspicuous  in  a 
series  of  outrages  that  had  been  going 
on  for  years,  such  as  are  always  apt  to 
occur  on  the  frontier  between  advancing 
civilization  and  resisting  barbarism. 
John  Logan,  or  Tagahjute,  was  of  Ca- 
yuga  descent,  a  chief  of  the  Mingos,  a 
brave  and  honest  man,  of  fine  and  state- 
ly presence.  He  had  always  been  kind 
and  hospitable  to  the  English  settlers, 
perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  his  Iroquois  forefathers, 
—  a  tradition  which  by  1774  had  lost 
much  of  its  strength.  In  April  of  that 
year  some  Indian  depredations  occurred 
on  the  upper  Ohio,  which  led  Dr.  Con- 
nolly to  issue  instructions,  warning  the 
settlers  to  be  on  their  guard,  as  an  at- 
tack from  the  Shawnees  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Captain  Michael  Cresap 
was  a  pioneer  from  Maryland,  a  brave 
man  and  sterling  patriot ;  but  as  for  the 
Indians,  his  feelings  toward  them  were 
like  those  of  most  backwoodsmen.  Cre- 
sap not  unnaturally  interpreted  the  in- 
structions from  Dunmore's  lieutenant  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
he  proceeded  forthwith  to  slay  and  scalp 
some  friendly  Shawnees.  As  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  with  reprisals  and  other  un- 
reasoning forms  of  popular  vengeance, 
the  blow  fell  in  the  wrong  quarter,  and 
innocent  people  were  made  scapegoats 
for  the  guilty.  Cresap's  party  next 
started  off  to  attack  Logan's  camp  at 
Yellow  Creek  ;  but  presently  bethinking 
themselves  of  Logan's  well-known  friend- 
liness toward  the  whites,  as  they  argued 
with  one  another,  they  repented  of  their 
purpose,  and  turned  their  steps  in  anoth- 
er direction.  But  hard  by  the  Mingo 
encampment  a  wretch  named  Greathouse 
had  set  up  a  whiskey  shop,  and  thither, 

1  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  See  also  his  Logan  and  Cresap, 
Albany,  1867.  The  story  is  well  told  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  admirable  book, 
The  Winning  of  the  West,  New  York,  1889. 


on  the  last  day  of  April,  repaired  Lo- 
gan's family,  nine  thirsty  savages,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young.  When  they 
had  become  dead  drunk,  Greathouse  and 
two  or  three  of  his  cronies  illustrated 
their  peculiar  view  of  the  purport  of 
Connolly's  instructions  by  butchering 
them  all  in  cold  blood.  The  Indians  of 
the  border  needed  no  stronger  provoca- 
tion for  rushing  to  arms.  Within  a  few 
days  Logan's  men  had  taken  a  dozen 
scalps,  half  of  them  from  young  children. 
Mingos  and  Shawnees  were  joined  by 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Senecas,  and 
the  dismal  tale  of  blazing  cabins  and 
murdered  women  was  renewed  all  along 
the  frontier.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord 
Dunmore  and  his  lieutenant  disclaimed 
responsibility  for  the  massacre  at  Yellow 
Creek.  The  blame  was  by  all  the  In- 
dians and  many  of  the  whites  laid  upon 
Cresap,  whose  name  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  that  of  the  arch- 
villain  in  this  rough  border  romance. 
The  pathetic  speech  of  the  bereaved 
Logan  to  Dunmore's  envoy,  John  Gib- 
son, was  preserved  and  immortalized 
by  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
and  has  been  declaimed  by  thousands  of 
American  school-boys.  In  his  comments 
Jefferson  spoke  of  Cresap  as  "  a  man 
infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had 
committed  upon  these  injured  people." 
Jefferson  here  simply  gave  voice  to  the 
tradition  which  had  started  into  full 
life  as  early  as  June,  1774,  when  Sir 
William  Johnson  wrote  that  "  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Cressop  had  trepanned  and 
murdered  forty  Indians  on  the  Ohio, 
.  .  .  and  that  the  unworthy  author  of 
this  wanton  act  is  fled."  The  charge 
made  by  Jefferson  was  answered  at  the 
time,  but  continued  to  live  on  in  tra- 
dition, until  finally  disposed  of  in  1851 
by  Brantz  Mayer.1  The  origin  of  the 

Though  I  leave  the  present  article  mainly  as  it 
was  written  in  1883,  I  have,  in  revising  it  for 
publication,  derived  one  or  two  valuable  hints 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work. 
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misconception  is  doubtless  to  be  traced 
to  the  insignificance  of  Greathouse.  In 
trying  to  shield  himself,  Connolly  de- 
posed Cresap  from  command,  but  he 
was  presently  reinstated  by  Lord  Dun- 
more. 

In  June  of  the  next  year,  Captain 
Cresap  marched  to  Cambridge  at  the 
head  of  130  Maryland  riflemen ;  but 
during  the  early  autumn  he  was  seized 
with  illness,  and  while  making  his  way 
homeward  died  at  New  York,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three.  His  grave  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Trinity  churchyard,  near 
the  door  of  the  north  transept.  The 
Indian  chief  with  whose  name  his  has 
so  long  been  associated  was  some  time 
afterwards  tomahawked  by  a  brother 
Indian,  in  the  course  of  a  drunken  af- 
fray. 

The  war  thus  ushered  in  by  the  Yel- 
low Creek  massacre  was  an  event  of 
cardinal  importance  in  the  history  of  our 
western  frontier.  It  was  ended  by  the 
decisive  battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the 
Great  Kanawha  (October  10,  1774),  in 
which  the  Indians,  under  the  famous 
Shawnee  chief  Cornstalk,  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  backwoodsmen  under 
Andrew  Lewis.  This  defeat  so  cowed 
the  Indians  that  they  were  fain  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  surrendering  all  their 
claims  upon  the  hunting-grounds  south 
of  the  Ohio.  It  kept  the  northwest- 
ern tribes  comparatively  quiet  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  white 
settlers  to  rush  into  Kentucky.  The 
four  years  following  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  saw  remarkable  and  portentous 
changes  on  the  frontier.  It  was  just  at 
the  beginning  of  Lord  Dunmore's  war 
that  Parliament  passed  the  Quebec  Act, 
of  which  the  practical  effect,  had  it 
ever  been  enforced,  would  have  been 
the  extension  of  Canada  southward  to 
the  Ohio  River.  In  contravention  of 
old  charters,  it  would  have  deprived  the 
American  colonies  of  the  great  north- 
western territory.  But  the  events  that 


followed  upon  Lord  Dunmore's  war  soon 
rendered  this  part  of  the  Quebec  Act  a 
nullity. 

In  1775,  Richard  Henderson,  of  North 
Carolina,  purchased  from  the  Cherokees 
the  tract  between  the  Kentucky  and 
Cumberland  rivers,  and  at  the  same 
time  Boonesborough  and  Harrodsburg 
were  founded  by  Daniel  Boone  and 
James  Harrod.  As  a  party  of  these 
bold  backwoodsmen  were  encamping 
near  the  sources  of  the  southern  fork 
of  the  Licking,  they  heard  the  news  of 
the  victory  which  ushered  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  forthwith  gave  the 
name  of  Lexington  to  the  place  of  their 
encampment,  on  which  a  thriving  city 
now  stands.  These  new  settlements  were 
not  long  in  organizing  themselves  into  a 
State,  which  they  called  Transylvania. 
Courts  were  instituted,  laws  enacted,  and 
a  militia  enrolled,  and  a  delegate  was 
sent  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  but 
finding  that  Virginia  still  claimed  their 
allegiance,  they  yielded  their  pretensions 
to  autonomy,  and  were  organized  for 
the  present  as  a  county  of  the  mother 
State.  The  so-called  "  county  "  of  Ken- 
tucky, comprising  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent State  of  that  name,  with  an  area 
one  fourth  larger  than  that  of  Scotland, 
was  indeed  of  formidable  dimensions 
for  a  county. 

The  settlement  of  Tennessee  was  go- 
ing on  at  the  same  time.  The  move- 
ment of  population  for  some  time  had 
a  southwestward  trend  along  the  great 
valleys  inclosed  by  the  Appalachian 
ranges,  so  that  frontiersmen  from  Penn- 
sylvania found  their  way  down  the  Shen- 
andoah,  and  thence  the  stream  of  Vir- 
ginian migration  reached  the  Watauga, 
the  Holston,  and  the  French  Broad,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  scen- 
ery east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  westward 
movement  from  North  Carolina  across 
the  Great  Smoky  range,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  regulators  by  Governor  Tryon  at 
the  battle  of  the  Alamance  in  1771  no 
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doubt  did  much  to  give  strength  and 
volume  to  this  movement.  The  way 
was  prepared  in  1770  by  James  Rob- 
ertson, who  penetrated  the  wilderness 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Watauga. 
Forts  were  soon  erected  there  and  on 
the  Nolichucky.  The  settlement  grew 
apace,  and  soon  came  into  conflict  with 
the  most  warlike  and  powerful  of  the 
Southern  tribes  of  Indians.  The  Cher- 
okees,  like  the  Iroquois  at  the  North, 
had  fought  on  the  English  side  in  the 
Seven  Years'  "War,  and  had  rendered 
some  service,  though  of  small  value,  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Early 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  fierce  feuds 
with  the  encroaching  settlers  led  them 
to  take  sides  with  the  British,  and  in 
company  with  Tory  guerrillas  they  rav- 
aged the  frontier.  In  1776  the  Wa- 
tauga settlement  was  attacked,  and  in- 
vasions were  made  into  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  But  the  blow  recoiled 
upon  the  Cherokees.  Their  country 
was  laid  waste  by  troops  from  the  Car- 
olinas,  under  Andrew  Williamson  and 
Griffith  Rutherford ;  their  attack  upon 
the  Watauga  settlement  was  defeated 
by  James  Robertson  and  John  Sevier ; 
and  in  1777  they  were  forced  to  make 
treaties  renouncing  for  the  most  part 
their  claims  upon  the  territory  between 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  riv- 
ers. 

Robertson  and  Sevier  were  the  most 
commanding  and  picturesque  figures  in 
Tennessee  history  until  Andrew  Jackson 
came  upon  the  scene ;  and  their  military 
successes,  moreover,  like  those  of  "  Old 
Hickory,"  were  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  country.  This  was 
especially  true  of  their  victory  at  the 
Watauga  ;  for  had  the  settlement  there 
been  swept  away  by  the  savages,  it 
would  have  uncovered  the  great  Wilder- 
ness Road  to  Lexington  and  Harrods- 
burg,  and  the  Kentucky  settlements, 
thus  fatally  isolated,  would  very  likely 
have  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Wa- 
tauga victory  thus  helped  to  secure  in 


1776  the  ground  won  two  years  before 
at  the  Great  Kanawha.1 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  such  was  the 
progress  already  made  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains,  when  the  next  and  long- 
est step  was  taken  by  George  Rogers 
Clark.  During  the  years  1776  and 
1777,  Colonel  Henry  Hamilton,  the 
British  commander  at  Detroit,  was  busi- 
ly engaged  in  preparing  a  general  attack 
of  Indian  tribes  upon  the  northwestern 
frontier.  Such  concerted  action  among 
the  savages  was  difficult  to  organize, 
and  the  moral  effect  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
war  doubtless  served  to  postpone  it. 
There  were  isolated  assaults,  however, 
upon  Boonesborough  and  Wheeling 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg. 
While  Hamilton  was  thus  scheming  and 
intriguing,  a  gallant  young  Virginian 
was  preparing  a  most  effective  counter- 
stroke.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1777, 
George  Rogers  Clark,  then  just  twenty- 
five  years  old,  was  making  his  way  back 
from  Kentucky  along  the  Wilderness 
Road,  and  heard  with  exultation  the 
news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender.  Clark 
was  a  man  of  bold  originality.  He  had 
been  well  educated  by  that  excellent 
Scotch  school-master,  Donald  Robertson, 
among  whose  pupils  was  James  Madi- 
son. In  1772,  Clark  was  practicing  the 
profession  of  a  land  surveyor  upon  the 
upper  Ohio,  and  he  rendered  valuable 
service  as  a  scout  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Great  Kanawha.  For  skill  in  wood- 
craft, as  for  indomitable  perseverance 
and  courage,  he  had  few  equals.  He 
was  a  man  of  picturesque  and  stately 
presence,  like  an  old  Norse  viking,  tall 
and  massive,  with  ruddy  cheeks,  auburn 
hair,  and  piercing  blue  eyes  sunk  deep 
under  thick  yellow  brows. 

When  he  heard  of  the  "  convention  " 
of  Saratoga,  Clark  was  meditating  a 
stroke  as  momentous  in  the  annals  of 

1  This  point  has  been  well  elucidated  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  his  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i. 
pp.  240,  306. 
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the  Mississippi  Valley  as  Burgoyne's 
overthrow  in  the  annals  of  the  Hudson. 
He  had  sent  spies  through  the  Illinois 
country,  without  giving  them  any  inkling 
of  his  purpose,  and  from  what  he  could 
gather  from  their  reports  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  by  a  bold  and  sudden 
movement  the  whole  region  could  be  se- 
cured and  the  British  commander  check- 
mated. On  arriving  in  Virginia,  he  laid 
his  scheme  before  Governor  Patrick 
Henry  ;  and  Jefferson,  Wythe,  and  Mad- 
ison were  also  taken  into  his  confidence. 
The  plan  met  with  warm  approval ;  but 
as  secrecy  and  dispatch  were  indispen- 
sable, it  would  not  do  to  consult  the  le- 
gislature, and  little  could  be  done  beyond 
authorizing  the  adventurous  young  man 
to  raise  a  force  of  350  men  and  collect 
material  of  war  at  Pittsburg.  People 
supposed  that  his  object  was  merely 
to  defend  the  Kentucky  settlements. 
Clark  had  a  hard  winter's  work  in 
enlisting  men,  but  at  length  in  May, 
1778,  having  collected  a  flotilla  of  boats 
and  a  few  pieces  of  light  artillery,  he 
started  from  Pittsburg  with  180  picked 
riflemen,  and  rowed  swiftly  down  the 
Ohio  River  a  thousand  miles  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi.  The  British 
garrison  at  Kaskaskia  had  been  re- 
moved, to  strengthen  the  posts  at  De- 
troit and  Niagara,  and  the  town  was  an 
easy  prey.  Hiding  his  boats  in  a  creek, 
Clark  marched  across  the  prairie,  and 
seized  the  place  without  resistance.  The 
French  inhabitants  were  not  ill-disposed 
toward  the  change,  especially  when  they 
heard  of  the  new  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Louis  XVI.,  and 
Clark  showed  consummate  skill  in  play- 
ing upon  their  feelings.  Cahokia  and 
two  other  neighboring  villages  were 
easily  persuaded  to  submit,  and  the  Cath- 
olic priest  Gibault  volunteered  to  carry 
Clark's  proposals  to  Vincennes,  on  the 
Wabash ;  and  upon  receiving  the  mes- 
sage this  important  post  likewise  sub- 
mitted. As  Clark  had  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  Spanish  commandant 


at  St.  Louis,  he  felt  secure  from  moles- 
tation for  the  present,  and  sent  a  party 
home  to  Virginia  with  the  news  of  his 
bloodless  conquest.  The  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio  was  thus  annexed  to  Vir- 
ginia as  the  4i  county  "  of  Illinois,  and  a 
force  of  500  men  was  raised  for  its  de- 
fense. 

When  these  proceedings  came  to  the 
ears  of  Colonel  Hamilton  at  Detroit,  he 
started  out  with  a  little  army  of  about  500 
men,  regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians,  and 
after  a  march  of  seventy  days  through 
the  primeval  forest  reached  Vincennes, 
and  took  possession  of  it.  He  spent  the 
winter  intriguing  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  threatened  the  Spanish  governor  at 
St.  Louis  with  dire  vengeance  if  he 
should  lend  aid  or  countenance  to  the 
nefarious  proceedings  of  the  American 
rebels.  Meanwhile,  the  crafty  Virgin- 
ian was  busily  at  work.  Sending  a  few 
boats,  with  light  artillery  and  provisions, 
to  ascend  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash, 
Clark  started  overland  from  Kaskaskia 
with  130  men  ;  and  after  a  terrible  win- 
ter march  of  sixteen  days  across  the 
drowned  lands  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Illinois,  he  appeared  before  Vincennes 
in  time  to  pick  up  his  boats  and  cannon. 
In  the  evening  of  February  23d  the  town 
surrendered,  and  the  townspeople  will- 
ingly assisted  in  the  assault  upon  the 
fort.  After  a  brisk  cannonade  and 
musket-fire  for  twenty  hours,  Hamilton 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  British 
authority  in  this  region  was  forever  at 
an  end.1  An  expedition  descending 
from  Pittsburg  in  boats  had  already 
captured  Natchez  and  ousted  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  lower  Mississippi.  Short- 
ly after,  the  Cherokees  and  other  In- 
dians whom  Hamilton  had  incited  to 
take  the  war-path  were  overwhelmed  by 
Colonel  Shelby,  and  on  the  upper  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  the  Indian  country  was 
so  thoroughly  devastated  by  Colonel 

1  Mr.  Roosevelt's  account  of  Clark's  expe- 
dition (vol.  ii.  p.  31-90)  ia  extremely  graphic 
and  spirited. 
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Brodhead  that  all  along  the  frontier 
there  reigned  A  profound  peace,  instead 
of  the  carnival  of  burning  and  scalping 
which  the  British  commander  had  con- 
templated. 

The  stream  of  immigration  now  be- 
gan to  flow  steadily.  Fort  Jefferson 
was  established  on  the  Mississippi  River 
to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  An- 
other fortress,  higher  up  on  the  beauti- 
ful river  which  La  Salle  had  discovered 
and  Clark  had  conquered,  became  the 
site  of  Louisville,  so  named  in  honor 
of  our  ally,  the  French  king.  James 
Robertson  again  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  became  the  foremost  pioneer  in 
middle  Tennessee,  as  he  had  already 
led  the  colonization  of  the  eastern  part 
of  that  great  State.  On  a  bold  bluff  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  Robertson  founded  a  city,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  gallant  General 
Nash,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  German- 
town  ;  and  among  the  cities  of  the  fail- 
South  there  is  to-day  none  more  beauti- 
ful or  thriving  than  Nashville.  Thus 
by  degrees  was  our  grasp  firmly  fas- 
tened upon  the  western  country,  and 
year  by  year  grew  stronger. 

In  the  gallery  of  our  national  heroes, 
George  Rogers  Clark  deserves  a  con- 
spicuous and  honorable  place.  It  was 
due  to  his  boldness  and  sagacity  that 
when  our  commissioners  at  Paris,  in 
1782,  were  engaged  in  their  difficult  and 
delicate  work  of  thwarting  our  not  too 
friendly  French  ally,  while  arranging 


terms  of  peace  with  the  British  enemy, 
the  fortified  posts  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Wabash  were  held  by  American 
garrisons.  Possession  is  said  to  be  nine 
points  in  the  law,  and  while  Spain  and 
France  were  intriguing  to  keep  us  out 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  it.  The  military  enterprise 
of  Clark  was  crowned  by  the  diplomacy 
of  Jay.  The  four  cardinal  events  in 
the  history  of  our  western  frontier  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  are  :  (1)  the  defeat  of 
the  Shawnees  and  their  allies  at  Point 
Pleasant  in  1774 ;  (2)  the  defeat  of  the 
Cherokees  on  the  Watauga  in  1776  ;  (3) 
Clark's  conquest  of  the  Illinois  country  in 
1778-79  ;  (4)  the  detection  and  thwart- 
ing of  the  French  diplomacy  in  1782  by 
Jay.  When  Washington  took  command 
of  the  Continental  army  at  Cambridge, 
in  1775,  the  population  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  thirteen  united  commonwealths 
scarcely  reached  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies  ;  it  was  due  to  the  series  of  events 
here  briefly  recounted  that  when  he  laid 
down  his  command  at  Annapolis,  in 
1783,  the  domain  of  the  independent 
United  States  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Mississippi  River. 

Clark's  last  years  were  spent  in  pov- 
erty and  obscurity  at  his  sister's  home, 
near  Louisville,  where  he  died  in  1818. 
It  was  his  younger  brother,  William 
Clark,  who  in  company  with  Meriwether 
Lewis  made  the  famous  expedition  to 
the  Columbia  River  in  1804,  thus  giving 
the  United  States  a  hold  upon  Oregon. 
John  Fiske. 


SCHOOL  VACATIONS. 


THE  division  of  social  labor  which 
includes  all  our  educational  work  differs 
from  other  classes  of  occupation  in  that 
it  is  not  continuous.  The  soil  tiller,  the 
artisan,  and  in  most  cases  the  profes- 
sional man  not  engaged  in  teaching  are 


accustomed  to  continuous  toil ;  society 
demands  of  them  the  term  of  their  day's 
work,  with  most  brief  intervals  for  the 
refreshment  of  their  strength.  With  the 
teacher  it  is  different :  about  one  third  of 
his  year  is  spent  in  rest,  or  in  ways  not 
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immediately  connected  with  his  occupa- 
tion ;  when  employed,  his  day  is  shorter 
than  that  of  other  laborers.  Even  if  we 
include  in  the  comparison  only  the  group 
of  intellectual  occupations,  we  find  that 
the  teacher  appears  singularly  favored  in 
the  demand  made  upon  him.  The  law- 
yer, the  physician,  and  the  commercial 
man  are  generally  held  to  continuous  at- 
tention to  their  work  for  at  least  eight 
hours  each  secular  day ;  the  teacher,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  rarely  occupied  for 
more  than  six  hours  in  each  of  the  first 
five  days  of  the  laboring  week  ;  above 
the  level  of  the  elementary  schools,  he 
rarely  practices  his  art  for  more  than 
twenty  hours  in  each  seven  days. 

If  this  peculiar  condition  of  labor 
among  the  teaching  body  were  limited 
to  one  country  or  to  one  time,  we  might 
seek  to  explain  it  by  some  exceptional 
social  state.  When  I  first  began  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  it  appeared  to  me  likely 
that  it  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
school  work  was  originally  connected 
with  religious  labor ;  the  priest  was  the 
school-master,  and  his  occupation  as  a 
teacher  was  in  a  way  subordinate  to  his 
other  duties.  Although  the  original  as- 
sociation of  the  priestly  function  with 
the  task  of  teaching  has  left  its  mark 
on  our  educational  system,  and  may  not 
have  been  without  influence  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  year,  yet  the 
fact  that  in  all  countries  where  the 
schools  have  taken  shape  we  find  the 
work  of  teaching  limited  to  a  part  of 
the  day  in  about  nine  mouths  of  the 
year  is  good  evidence  of  some  funda- 
mental necessity  requiring  a  common 
limitation  in  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  school-masters  of  Europe  as  well 
as  those  of  America,  of  all  grades,  from 
the  primary  schools  to  the  universities, 
have,  after  manifold  experiments,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  not  more  than 
nine  months  of  each  year  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  pedagogue  work.  A  similar  lim- 
itation appears  to  exist  in  the  teaching 


work  of  other  than  Christian  countries : 
the  schools  of  Mohammedan  lands  and 
those  of  China  have  their  vacations  ar- 
ranged in  substantially  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  our  own  civilization. 
There  appears,  moreover,  to  be  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  increase  the  period  de- 
voted to  refreshment  of  the  school  labor. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
of  old,  on  account  of  scant  means,  the 
school  term  was  limited  to  three  or  four 
months  each  year,  the  gain  in  wealth 
and  the  increased  interest  in  education 
have  led  to  a  lengthening  of  the  teaching 
term  ;  but  in  all  highly  organized  estab- 
lishments, at  least  in  this  country,  there 
is  a  general  movement  towards  longer 
periods  of  rest  for  pupils  and  teachers 
alike.  Of  recent  years,  Harvard  College 
has  made  several  efforts  to  consolidate 
and  lengthen  the  terms  of  instruction. 
At  one  time  there  was  no  break  between 
the  Christmas  recess  and  the  close  of 
the  colleges  in  June  :  it  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  both  students  and  teachers 
suffered  from  continuous  application  to 
work  during  a  term  of  five  and  a  half 
months,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  recess  of  seven  days  in  the  month 
of  April.  In  the  same  way,  the  common 
schools  of  our  cities  have  been  induced 
by  experience  to  shorten  the  school-days 
and  lengthen  the  vacations,  until  they 
are  in  session  annually  for  not  more  than 
thirty-eight  or  forty  weeks  ;  and  the  total 
number  of  hours  which  a  student  de- 
votes to  his  tasks,  counting  work  done 
at  home  as  well  as  tliat  at  school,  does 
not  on  the  average  exceed  twelve  hun- 
dred a  year.  Youths  of  like  age  em- 
ployed in  factories  are  occupied  for  al- 
most three  thousand  hours  in  each  year. 
The  case  of  teachers,  especially  those  of 
the  higher  grade,  is  even  more  striking. 
In  our  secondary  schools  they  are  usually 
employed  for  not  more  than  twenty-five 
hours  per  week  in  the  work  of  the  class- 
room, or  for  one  thousand  hours  a  year  ; 
the  college  instructors  do  not  generally 
give  more  than  five  hundred  hours  to  a 
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year's  work,  and  the  older  men  in  these 
institutions  are  called  on  for  even  less 
labor. 

This  singular  contrast  between  the 
conditions  of  scholastic  and  those  of  me- 
chanical labor  in  our  social  system  is 
doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar 
burden  which  intellectual  occupation  puts 
upon  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  The 
weight  of  the  load  which  brain-work, 
even  of  a  relatively  simple  kind,  imposes 
on  all  who  do  it  is  hardly  appreciated 
by  those  who  labor  with  their  minds, 
and  is  utterly  misconceived  by  the  hand 
workman.  Rightly  to  apprehend  the 
difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
labor,  that  of  the  body  and  the  mind, 
we  should  consider  the  difference  in  the 
daily  round  of  a  vigorous  artisan  and 
that  of  an  equally  strong  man  who  is 
employed  in  some  simple  form  of  liter- 
ary work.  I  have  in  mind  several  good 
specimens  of  these  two  diverse  classes 
of  laborers,  whose  histories  I  can  trace 
from  youth  to  age.  The  difference  in 
the  capacity  of  these  men  to  pursue 
their  allotted  tasks  is  remarkable.  The 
man  who  labors  to  the  utmost  with  his 
body,  but  whose  mind  has  been  schooled 
to  rest,  may  begin  his  life's  toil  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and,  if  he  be  a  sober  man, 
continue  his  work,  with  rare  intervals  of 
illness,  for  sixty  years.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  may  labor  on  the  average  of  each 
year  for  about  three  thousand  hours,  or 
in  his  lifetime  for,  say,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand.  I  have  known  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  done  manual  labor 
of  a  rather  taxing  sort  for  something 
like  this  term  of  toil :  it  may  indeed  be 
assumed  that  the  healthy  laborer  who 
lives  out  his  allotted  days  does  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hours  of 
work.  Some  of  these  men  exceed  two 
hundred  thousand  hours  of  labor  in  their 
lifetime,  and  most  women  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  who  survive  until  their 
eightieth  year  fill  up  this  measure  of  toil. 

From  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  authors  have  pursued 


their  work,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  most  vigorous  of  them  have  not,  on 
the  average,  been  able  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  pen  for  more  than  four 
hours  each  day,  and  that  only  in  rare  in- 
stances has  this  measure  of  production 
been  maintained  for  over  one  half  of 
each  year.  If  we  allow  to  the  busiest, 
longest-lived,  and  most  productive  au- 
thors, men  like  Goethe  and  Voltaire,  a 
period  of  sixty  years  of  authorship,  and 
reckon  their  labor  at  an  average  of  three 
hours  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
we  have  a  total  of  about  fifty  thousand 
hours  for  a  lifetime's  work.  It  seems  to 
me  doubtful  if  any  writer  has  maintained 
this  rate  of  productive  labor  for  any  such 
period  as  sixty  years  :  he  too  has  his  va- 
cations, and  they  are  often  of  long  con- 
tinuance. I  am  well  satisfied  that  the 
average  duration  of  the  pen-work  of  our 
most  laborious  and  productive  literary 
men  has  not  exceeded  thirty  thousand 
hours,  or  about  one  sixth  that  of  the 
equally  assiduous  man  who  works  with 
his  muscles,  with  only  as  much  brain, 
certainly,  as  may  guide  his  movements. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  time  devoted  to  produc- 
tive labor  by  men  who  work  with  their 
hands  and  those  who  work  with  their 
heads  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  mo- 
tive which  moves  them  to  do  their  tasks. 
The  man  of  the  hand  craft  has  the  spur 
of  immediate  necessity ;  he  does  his  day's 
labor  for  his  daily  bread ;  but  the  stimu- 
lus of  ambition,  the  inner  spur  to  action, 
which  moves  the  literary  man  to  produc- 
tion even  when  the  body  is  borne  down 
by  illness  supplies  a  yet  more  powerful 
motive  than  that  which  prompts  his 
humbler  brother  to  his  work. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  sort  of  intel- 
lectual labor,  reading,  simple  collation, 
and  other  forms  of  endeavor  which  call 
for  only  a  moderate  occupation  of  the 
mind,  may  be  pursued  by  ordinary  per- 
sons of  a  sedentary  habit  with  some- 
thing like  the  continuity  with  which  the 
artisan  follows  his  trade  ;  but  such  work, 
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as  all  who  have  done  both  kinds  of  la- 
bor know  full  well,  is  relatively  easy  as 
compared  with  the  task  of  literary  pro- 
duction. When  the  mind  is  strained  to 
the  limits  of  its  endurance,  fatigue  comes 
quickly,  and  the  exhaustion  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  require  much  repose  of  both 
mind  and  body.  A  writer  may  allow 
his  mind  quietly  and  with  no  more  com- 
pulsion than  the  mechanism  itself  sup- 
plies to  meditate  on  work  to  be  done  ;  he 
may  gather  his  store  of  facts  or  fancies 
in  the  same  half-active  way,  and  all  this 
with  little  fatigue.  After  six  hours  of 
such  moderate  occupation,  he  may  feel  no 
more  discomfort  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  natural  desire  of  his  muscles 
for  their  time  of  play  ;  but  let  him,  even 
in  the  freshness  of  his  mornings,  apply 
the  whip  to  his  mind  and  set  out  for  the 
goals  he  has  been  contemplating,  and  he 
will  find,  unless  he  be  indeed  a  giant  in 
his  prime,  that  three  or  four  hours  of 
such  labor  leave  him  utterly  weary  and 
in  sore  need  of  refreshment.  My  point, 
in  a  word,  is  this  :  all  intellectual  labor 
which  calls  for  the  utmost  exercise  of 
the  faculties  is  vastly  more  wearying 
than  that  required  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary vocations  of  men ;  between  that 
labor  and  the  quiet  accustomed  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  there  is  the  difference 
which  exists  between  walking  and  run- 
ning, or  perhaps  between  the  instinctive 
movements  of  breathing  and  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  blowing  a  fire. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  intel- 
lectual toil  be  of  a  really  great  nature 
or  not ;  so  that  it  call  for  the  utmost  ca- 
pacity of  the  laborer  the  effect  is  equal- 
ly exhausting.  The  savage  or  the  child 
endeavoring  to  grasp  the  primary  mys- 
teries of  the  multiplication  process  in 
arithmetic  may  be  as  much  wearied  by 
the  mental  work  as  Professor  Caley  by 
his  discussion  concerning  the  "  attrac- 
tion of  a  point  in  space."  The  barba- 
rian who  composes  a  rude  chant  may 
perform  a  feat  for  him  as  laborious  as 
is  the  production  of  a  symphony  to  a 


Beethoven.  In  a  word,  all  labor,  physical 
or  mental,  which  transcends  the  limit  of 
the  habitual  exercise  of  the  body  or  the 
mind,  calling  for  strength  which  custom 
does  not  make  it  easy  to  afford,  is  pe- 
culiarly wearing  to  men  of  all  intellec- 
tual grades. 

We  see  the  reason  for  this  peculiar 
stress  which  thought  of  an  unaccustomed 
sort  puts  upon  us  when  we  consider  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  human 
faculty.  Slowly,  through  inconceivably 
long  ages  of  life  in  our  brute  ancestors 
and  of  lower  man,  our  bodies  and  minds 
have  been  habituated  to  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  labor;  our  physical  and  mental 
capacities  have,  in  the  course  of  thou- 
sands of  generations,  been  brought  to 
their  ordinary  powers  by  inherited  habit. 
At  each  stage  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment there  has  been  a  frontier  or  bor- 
der land  in  the  field  of  human  action, 
where  activity  has  been  difficult  because 
of  its  novelty.  Only  the  masterful  spir- 
its, those  afterwards  to  be  celebrated  as 
heroes  or  demigods,  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  way  into  these  wildernesses 
of  unaccustomed  action.  Inherited  habit 
and  the  awakening  influence  of  example 
have  made  it  easier  for  each  succeed- 
ing generation  to  accomplish  the  difficult 
feats  of  the  generation  which  has  gone 
before.  In  olden  days  the  path-breaking 
labors  of  the  leaders  of  men  were  of  a 
simple  sort :  they  had  to  conquer  fear, 
learn  the  tasks  of  government,  and  in- 
vent the  ruder  arts.  In  our  later  time 
the  frontier  land  of  civilization  has  wid- 
ened, and  the  difficulties  of  winning  new 
fields  for  culture  have  vastly  increased. 
To  fit  men  to  pass  beyond  the  centre 
of  attained  culture,  so  that  they  may 
advance  the  conquests  of  their  kind,  de- 
mands educative  work,  —  work  which 
strains  their  faculties  to  the  utmost. 

Humdrum  labor,  occupations  which 
are  carried  on  by  mind  or  body  with 
a  measure  of  exertion  which  lies  well 
within  the  exerting  powers  of  the  being, 
do  not  develop;  the  exercise  must  be 
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carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  com- 
monplace, and  up  to  the  utmost  possibil- 
ities of  activity,  if  new  capacities  are  to 
be  won.  The  athlete  grows  in  strength 
by  doing  each  day  feats  which  were  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  the  day  before ; 
the  child  gains  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment by  a  like  process  of  pressing  his 
mental  activity  up  to  the  limits  of  the 
growing  capacity.  By  a  small  daily  ad- 
dition to  the  load,  Winship,  originally  a 
slight,  weak  man,  grew  so  strong  that 
he  could  lift  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
with  his  hands,  and  could  with  one  arm 
overcome  the  most  powerful  mechanics, 
men  who  in  their  vocations  expended 
many  times  the  muscular  force  which  he 
applied  to  his  training.  The  difference 
between  the  muscular  education  of  the 
men  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  mechanic's 
labor  was  always  well  within  the  limits 
of  his  natural  power,  while  Winship's  ex- 
ercise was  always  pressed  to  the  bounds 
of  his  growing  strength.  The  mechanic 
repeated  the  same  motions  of  the  body 
through  his  day  of  toil,  while  Winship 
could  at  most  undergo  his  developing 
labor  for  a  few  minutes  each  day. 

It  is  thus  made  plain  to  us  that  the 
class  of  work  which  we  may  term  the 
unaccustomed  labor  of  men  is  in  its  na- 
ture very  unlike  that  which  a  natural 
habit  or  individual  experience  has  made 
familiar  to  men.  It  is  also  evident  that 
all  schooling,  for  the  reason  that  it  ne- 
cessarily consists  in  doing  things  not 
done  before,  deeds  in  which  habit  can- 
not make  action  easy,  belongs  in  the 
group  of  activities  which  are  peculiarly 
exhausting  to  the  vital  powers.  The 
youth  wrestling  with  the  elements  of 
language  or  mathematics  is  engaged  in 
the  same  class  of  exhausting  labor  as 
the  author  or  the  athlete ;  we  cannot 
expect  of  him  —  woe  to  us  if  we  de- 
mand of  him  —  the  persistent  toil  which 
he  could  well  give  to  mechanical  em- 
ployments which  lie  within  the  common 
inheritances  of  the  race.  Few  of  our 
children  inherit  even  for  two  or  three 


generations  the  intellectual  habit ;  school 
work  is  the  creation  of  yesterday,  while 
the  normal  energies  of  body  and  mind 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
geologic  ages.  In  time,  it  may  be  that 
the  difficult  tasks  which  now  strain  the 
minds  of  youths  will  become  fixed  by 
inheritance,  and  so  made  the  easier,  — 
they  may,  indeed,  become  as  familiar 
as  sports ;  but  in  our  schools  we  are 
dealing  with  minds  and  bodies  which 
have,  perhaps  happily,  a  vastly  greater 
inheritance  from  brute  and  savage  than 
from  civilized  life.  The  simplest  intel- 
lectual tasks  are  to  these  children  as 
remote  from  the  accustomed  paths  of 
thought  as  are  the  problems  of  the 
higher  mathematics  from  the  minds  of 
most  men.  The  work  they  do  must  be 
done  under  the  same  general  conditions 
as  those  which  limit  the  path-breaking 
work  of  our  greatest  authors ;  it  must 
be  carried  on  for  but  brief  periods  in 
the  year ;  it  must  be  interspersed  with 
vacations,  in  which  both  mind  and  body 
may  have  a  chance  for  rest. 

Although  the  needs  of  the  pupil  con- 
trol the  duration  of  our  school  terms, 
the  necessities  of  the  teacher's  work  are 
also  of  a  nature  to  demand  much  in  the 
way  of  refreshment.  The  true  teacher, 
he  who  goes  forth  to  his  pupils,  who  en- 
ters into  their  spirit,  so  that  he  conceives 
their  intellectual  state  and  helps  them 
from  near  by,  is  called  upon  for  duties 
which  to  the  inexperienced  appear  sim- 
ple and  easily  performed,  but  are  indeed 
of  a  perplexing  and  exhausting  nature. 
All  sympathetic  action  is  taxing  to  the 
strength  of  men.  When  we  go  forth  to 
another,  making  his  life  our  own,  we  at- 
tain our  end  by  ways  of  exceeding  per- 
plexity, by  paths  which  are  not  beaten, 
which  can  be  discovered  only  by  pa- 
tient ingenuity.  The  teacher  must  clear- 
ly understand  the  nature  of  his  pupil ; 
he  attains  this  end,  if  he  reaches  it  at 
all,  by  vigilant  and  unceasing  attention 
to  every  sign  which  may  direct  his  en- 
deavors. No  guide  who  seeks  to  bring 
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his  charge  up  the  most  difficult  moun- 
tain need  be  so  watchful  of  his  actions 
as  the  teacher.  He  gives  away  his  life 
to  perform  his  task,  if  he  be  true  to  his 
calling.  None  but  those  who  have  done 
the  teacher's  work  know  the  cost  of  this 
free  giving  of  the  spirit. 

The  work  which  the  teacher  does  is, 
it  is  true,  but  a  more  continuous  part 
of  the  sympathetic  action  on  which  all 
social  uplifting  depends.  The  physician 
and  the  clergyman,  in  their  place,  are 
called  on  to  do  equally  difficult  tasks 
in  penetrating  to  the  nature  of  their 
fellow-men ;  but  their  cares,  though  se- 
rious, are  not  so  continuous  as  those  of 
the  instructor.  They  have  them  as  in- 
cidents of  their  life ;  he  finds  them  not 
daily  nor  hourly,  but  at  each  moment  of 
his  work.  Few  instructors  can  maintain 
a  vivid  sense  of  this  duty ;  with  all  of 
them  the  exercise  of  their  sympathetic 
powers  becomes,  like  all  other  labor, 
automatic ;  their  load  is  borne,  as  are 
the  burdens  of  other  men,  in  a  more 
or  less  commonplace  way.  There  is  a 
risk  that  their  work  may  descend  into 
the  state  of  mere  routine  labor,  that  the 
element  of  lively  sympathy  on  which 
the  real  value  of  the  service  depends 
be  lost.  There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid 
this  danger,  and  this  is  by  the  resource 
which  vacations  afford.  The  teachers 
must  frequently  be  turned  away  from 
their  calling  for  the  refreshment  which 
they  need. 

Although,  for  reasons  based  on  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  pupils 
and  teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
the  school  year  with  vacations,  it  can- 
not be  gainsaid  that  these  interruptions 
bring  about  certain  evils  which  great- 
ly trouble  the  plans  of  the  educator. 
These  evils  affect  both  instructors  and 
students ;  they  are,  however,  most  seri- 
ous in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Because 
the  work  of  the  student  is  of  a  nature  to 
obtain  little  help  from  inherited  usage, 
it  is  always  difficult,  if  he  be  a  whole- 
some creature,  to  breed  in  him  habits  of 


study.  After  each  break  in  his  school- 
ing he  returns  to  his  work  with  a  mind 
disused  to  the  tasks  of  the  school-room. 
Nearly  half  the  year  is  spent  in  secur- 
ing strength  by  a  return  to  the  primitive 
desultory  life  of  the  savage  or  half-civil- 
ized state.  Inheritance  has  made  this 
half-intellectual  existence  so  natural  that 
indulgence  in  it  soon  destroys  the  habits 
of  study  which  it  has  cost  so  much  pains 
to  inculcate.  The  youth's  mind  has  to 
be  broken  into  the  ways  of  work  after 
each  vacation.  Even  with  college  stu- 
dents, when  long  training  has  served  to 
fix  the  customs  of  intellectual  labor,  the 
first  month  after  the  summer  period  has 
to  be  spent  in  a  subjugating  process,  by 
which  mind  and  body  are  once  again 
bowed  to  the  yoke.  In  a  less  degree, 
the  teachers,  particularly  if  they  have 
the  spirit  of  youth  in  them,  find  a  re- 
turn to  harness  a  perplexing  task.  In 
my  own  case,  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
practice  has  not  been  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  dissipating  effect  of  a  few 
months'  absence  from  the  class-room ; 
each  autumn  the  lost  ground  has  to  be 
re- won  and  the  teaching  habit  renewed. 
In  the  matter  of  our  teaching  system, 
as  in  many  other  of  our  social  prob- 
lems, we  seem  to  be  always  "  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea."  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  savage  and  bar- 
baric man,  whose  lusty  strength  and  sim- 
ple nature  we  need  to  keep  alive,  but 
whose  clumsy,  unthinking  ways  we  must 
mend ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  super- 
civilized,  bloodless,  half-human  creature 
which  over-schooling  breeds.  Our  work 
is  to  make  a  middle  kind  of  man,  who 
shall  retain  the  good  of  savage  and  of 
scholar  alike.  It  is  harder  for  the  edu- 
cator to  find  and  keep  this  middle  way 
than  it  is  for  any  other  officer  of  soci- 
ety. The  legislator  may  blunder  away 
with  his  laws,  —  at  worst  they  usually 
hamper  grown  men  alone  ;  but  the  teach- 
er finds  his  mistakes  in  youths  deprived 
of  the  rights  of  body  or  of  mind  with 
which  nature  endowed  them.  Blunders 
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in  the  methods  of  training  young  men 
and  women  are  built  into  the  race,  and 
propagate  the  evils  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Accepting  our  vacation  system  as  a 
necessary  feature  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  school  method,  the  question 
is  whether  by  some  modification  of  that 
system  we  can,  in  a  wholesome  way, 
avoid  any  part  of  the  evils  which,  these 
breaks  in  the  process  of  education  bring 
about.  This  problem  has  been  in  my 
mind  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
I  have  made  several  essays  towards  its 
solution,  one  of  which,  from  experience, 
appears  to  promise  useful  results.  As 
this  promise  is  based  upon  much  experi- 
ment, I  shall,  in  the  sequel,  ask  the  read- 
er's attention  to  it.  Let  me,  however, 
premise  the  statement  concerning  the 
method  of  diminishing  the  evil  of  vaca- 
tions with  a  brief  consideration  of  cer- 
tain features  of  our  modern  education 
which  make  it  desirable  to  recast  our 
school  system. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  natu- 
ral science  demands  a  place  in  education 
which  it  has  not  yet  received.  We  have 
excellent  technical  schools,  where  the  ap- 
plications of  this  branch  of  learning  to 
economic  arts  are  well  taught.  Some  of 
our  literary  colleges  permit  a  system  of 
education  by  which  the  student  may  in- 
dulge a  taste  for  such  study  in  the  later 
stage  of  his  schooling ;  but  despite  the 
vast  progress  of  natural  knowledge  and 
the  general  confession  of  its  utility  in 
the  training  of  youth,  no  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  science  in  our  general  school 
system.  Now  and  then  school-masters 
endeavor  to  transplant  a  little  twig  of 
this  learning  amid  the  sturdy  and  over- 
shadowing growth  of  the  ancient  trees 
of  knowledge,  but  it  has  at  best  a  feeble 
life,  and  rarely  is  it  worth  the  ground  it 
occupies.  The  fact  is  that  the  methods 
of  science  training  so  far  differ  from 
those  pursued,  indeed  from  those  which 
must  be  followed,  in  the  oldest  humani- 


ties that  the  two  f  orms  of  culture  cannot 
flourish  together.  School-masters  of  the 
old  dispensation  appear  to  have  the  no- 
tion that  they  may  with  profit  plant  sci- 
ence in  the  same  field  with  other  forms 
of  training,  much  as  the  New  England 
farmer  sows  pumpkins  in  his  crop  of 
maize.  My  own  conviction  is  that  liter- 
ary and  scientific  training  can  no  more 
develop  in  the  same  field  at  the  same 
time  than  crops  of  wheat  and  cotton  can 
be  grown  together.  The  same  mind  can, 
I  am  convinced,  find  profit  from  both 
these  educative  agents,  but  the  consider- 
ations are  so  diverse,  the  methods  of  in- 
struction necessarily  so  different,  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  time,  tending  to  mere  smat- 
tering, to  attempt  to  pursue  both  classes 
of  study  in  the  same  term  of  school  time. 
A  well-trained  youth  in  college  may,  with 
much  advantage,  devote  a  small  part 
of  the  year  he  consecrates  to  literary 
studies  to  some  easy  course  in  natural 
science ;  or  in  case  his  devotion  is  to 
science,  he  may  find  refreshment  in  in- 
cidentally following  an  elective  in  music 
or  metaphysics ;  but  the  effort  at  once 
to  combine  the  intellectual  profit  afford- 
ed by  literary  and  experimental  know- 
ledge leads  almost  inevitably  to  failure. 
This  failure  is  even  more  assured  when 
the  plan  is  tried  with  the  undeveloped 
youths  of  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

These  considerations,  which  were  im- 
pressed upon  me  at  the  beginning  of  my 
career  as  a  teacher,  which  indeed  became 
clear  to  me  from  my  experience  as  a 
student,  when  I  tried  in  a  stumbling  way 
to  carry  on  the  fewo  kinds  of  training 
at  once,  led  me  to  essay  the  use  of  the 
vacation  period  for  educating  youths  in 
the  methods  of  scientific  work.  Years 
of  experience  in  this  system  have  served 
to  convince  me  that  we  may  find  an  in- 
tellectual and  physical  gain  in  the  use 
of  vacations  for  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  secure  footing  for  science 
training  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
term  tune  of  our  ordinary  schools.  Sum- 
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mer  schools  of  natural  science,  as  well 
as  those  devoted  to  natural  language  or 
purely  literary  matters,  were  first  for- 
mally begun  at  Harvard  College  about 
1868,  and  have  since  gained  a  singular 
extension  in  this  country.  Though  in 
many  cases  they  are  rather  desultory  in 
their  methods,  their  rapid  growth  and 
popularity  show  a  desire  to  make  avail 
of  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  a  sense 
that  certain  kinds  of  intellectual  work 
can  better  be  done  in  such  periods  than 
in  school  terms. 

One  of  the  most  important  results 
served  by  the  well-organized  vacation 
schools  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dent is  called  on  to  pursue  for  one  or 
two  months  a  single  subject  of  study,  to 
which  he  gives  his  entire  attention.  In 
the  ordinary  curriculum  of  our  schools, 
even  those  of  professional  grade,  the 
scholar  is  required  to  subdivide  his  time  ; 
rarely  can  he  give  the  whole  of  his  at- 
tention for  even  a  single  day  to  one  de- 
partment of  work.  Generally,  it  is  nine 
to  ten  grammar,  ten  to  eleven  geometry, 
eleven  to  twelve  history,  etc.  There  is 
no  chance  for  connected  thought ;  indeed, 
the  system  appears  as  if  designed  to  make 
all  orderly  and  vigorous  inquiry  impos- 
sible. The  youth  learns  from  it  alacrity, 
the  power  of  swiftly  changing  from  one 
line  of  thought  to  another,  which  may 
be  worth  something  as  a  preparation  for 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  outer  world  ;  but 
it  fails  to  give  him  the  far  more  precious 
training  in  the  habit  of  patient  devotion 
to  one  appointed  task.  The  result  is 
that  the  most  of  our  college  graduates 
have  never  done  a  single  piece  of  thor- 
oughly consecutive  work,  such  as  they 
will  be  called  on  to  perform  in  the  walks 
of  life  to  which  they  must  betake  them- 
selves. 

The  profit  of  scientific  training  can- 
not be  had  through  work  done  in  the 
scattered  hours  which  in  a  way  suffice 
for  the  other  forms  of  training.  The 
work  the  student  has  to  do  in  natural 
science  must  be  done  in  the  laboratory 


or  the  field  ;  it  must  be  done  continuously, 
all  day  and  from  week  to  week,  before 
the  student  can  attain  to  the  profit  which 
awaits  the  true  naturalist.  To  all  who 
adequately  conceive  the  need  of  such 
work,  the  hour -here -and -there  system 
for  any  other  than  purely  informational 
purposes  is  preposterous.  The  student 
may  gain  a  measure  of  information 
concerning  botany,  geology,  or  other 
branches  of  natural  science  from  occa- 
sional lectures  or  laboratory  exercises,  but 
the  training  he  receives  is  not  worth 
anything.  The  elder  Agassiz  was  used 
to  say  that  the  student  of  natural  science 
must  take  time  to  "  let  the  facts  soak 
into  him,"  and  he  considered  a  month  a 
short  time  for  even  a  small  body  of  facts 
to  penetrate  in  this  manner  into  the  stu- 
dent's mind :  all  teachers  of  such  learn- 
ing will  agree  with  that  master  in  this 
opinion.  The  only  chance  for  this  con- 
solidated work  which  our  school  system 
affords  to  the  new  education  is  found  hi 
the  vacation  periods.  By  making  avail 
of  those  parts  of  the  year  which  can- 
not be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
humanities,  science  may  hope  to  win  a 
firmer  place  in  education  than  can  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  the  student, 
weary  of  his  school  term,  can  be  expected 
to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  holiday 
time  to  this  other  form  of  schooling. 
How  can  we  avoid  the  evils  of  overtask- 
ing the  pupil,  if  we  put  a  large  share  of 
his  labor  into  the  time  we  have  found  to 
be  required  for  refreshment?  Experi- 
ence affords  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question,  for  it  shows  us  that  the  char- 
acter of  true  scientific  work  so  far  differs 
from  the  labor  done  in  the  school-room 
that  the  pupil  finds  a  large  measure  of 
diversion  in  the  changes  in  the  nature 
of  his  employment.  In  the  ordinary 
school-room,  the  memory  bears  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  intellectual  burden ;  the 
constructive  faculties  play  but  a  moder- 
ate part  in  the  work.  In  the  laboratory 
or  the  open  field  of  nature,  the  memory 
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is  no  more  taxed  than  in  the  usual  oc- 
cupations of  men,  but  the  constructive 
imagination,  which  is  generally  unem- 
ployed in  the  tasks  of  term  time,  is  ac- 
tively aroused.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
wide  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the 
student  towards  his  work  in  the  two 
kinds  of  schooling.  In  the  class-room 
tasks  his  lessons  are  generally  learned 
from  books,  he  is  tied  to  print ;  in  lab- 
oratory work  he  deals  with  natural  ob- 
jects, and  finds  in  his  contact  with  them 
the  quickening  of  spirit  which  to  be 
conceived  needs  to  be  felt.  My  own 
experience  with  vacation  schools  shows 
me  that  ordinary  students  may,  without 
suffering  any  tax  upon  their  vitality 
from  the  increase  in  their  intellectual 
labor,  year  after  year  devote  six  weeks 
of  the  summer  vacation  to  hard  work  in 
natural  science  schools.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  profitable  to  most  youths 
to  give  this  additional  time  to  the  study 
of  subjects  which  they  pursue  in  their 
ordinary  term-time  work ;  the  vacation 
tasks  should  be  in  another  part  of  the 
intellectual  field.  The  student  who  de- 
votes the  body  of  his  time  to  literary 
works  should  resort  to  summer  schools 
of  science  ;  he  who  is  engaged  in  science 
study  during  term  time  may  profitably 
engage  in  literary  work  during  a  part  of 
his  vacation. 

As  soon  as  our  vacation  schools  become 
generally  as  well  organized  as  they  now 
are  at  Harvard  College,  men  and  women 
will  have  an  opportunity  which  has  not 
yet  been  afforded  them  for  continuous 
training  of  a  literary  and  scientific  kind. 
Except  at  Harvard  the  summer  schools 
are  of  a  scattered  and  incomplete  char- 
acter, there  being  no  effort  to  bring  the 
various  departments  into  satisfactory  ac- 
cord. In  that  institution  summer  schools 
originated,  and  have  gradually  taken  the 
shape  which  indicates  their  place  in  our 
system  of  education.  Twenty  years  of 
experience  and  experiment  have  resulted 
in  the  following  scheme  of  vacation 
teaching  in  that  institution.  The  sum- 


mer schools  are  not  under  the  charge  of 
any  faculty  ;  each  department,  generally 
e'ach  instructor,  being  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  teaching  in  the  particular 
school.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
corporation  has  a  general  oversight  of 
the  work  ;  it  determines  what  schools 
shall  be  taught  and  chooses  the  instruc- 
tors. Schools  have  been  begun  in  eight 
departments  of  study  :  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences, botany,  chemistry,  geology,  phy- 
sics, topography,  and  physical  training  ; 
in  French,  German,  and  Old  Norse.  In 
the  departments  of  chemistry,  geology, 
and  topography  the  instruction  is  divided 
into  elementary  and  advanced  classes. 
The  total  number  of  courses  which  may 
be  pursued,  each  requiring  the  whole 
time  of  the  student  for  the  term  of 
teaching,  is  thirteen.  In  all  of  these 
studies  except  the  languages,  the  student 
pursues  his  work  in  the  laboratory  or 
the  field  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  the  instructor ;  he  does  no  ordinary 
class  workj  but  follows  his  inquiries  in  an 
individual  way.  The  work  continues 
throughout  the  day,  without  interruption 
except  for  the  noonday  meal.  The  re- 
sult is  a  good  "  soaking,"  to  use  Agassiz's 
word,  in  the  class  of  thoughts  which  be- 
long to  his  particular  study,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  teachers  with 
whom  his  work  is  done.  At  the  end  of 
four  or  six  weeks  of  such  continuous  la- 
bor, the  pupil  is  generally  fairly  well  im- 
bued with  the  elementary  methods  of 
the  science  to  which  he  has  given  his 
attention. 

So  far  the  most  general  resort  to  these 
classes  has  been  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  students  who  purpose  to  become 
instructors.  For  teachers  such  schools 
afford  peculiar  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment ;  by  attendance  on  them  they  se- 
cure some  contact  with  the  conditions 
of  a  university.  Although  it  is  the  va- 
cation period  of  the  college,  the  libraries 
and  museums  are  kept  open  during  the 
session  of  the  summer  schools  ;  moreover, 
there  are  lectures,  open  to  members  of 
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all  the  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  of 
the  several  departments  set  forth  their 
views  concerning  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion which  should  be  pursued  in  their 
several  specialties.  Thus,  though  the 
relation  of  these  summer  students  to  the 
university  is  slight  and  temporary,  it  is 
not  without  value  to  discerning  teachers 
who  desire  to  know  the  range  of  their 
art.  These  vacation  schools  also  afford 
valuable  opportunities  to  the  students 
of  the  smaller  colleges,  who  may  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  larger 
schools  of  academic  grade.  It  is  an 
evil  in  our  American  collegiate  system 
that  young  men  who  resort  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  spend  the  whole 
of  their  college  time  in  one  school,  and 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  but 
one  set  of  instructors,  and  know  only 
one  of  the  many  diverse  motives  which 
prevail  in  these  academic  systems.  In 
the  present  condition  of  our  colleges,  we 
cannot  hope  to  create  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing from  one  seat  of  learning  to  another, 
which  is  so  common  in  Germany,  and 
has  such  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  uni- 
versity students  of  that  country.  If  that 
habit  of  migration  is  ever  developed  in 
our  college  students,  it  will  probably  be 
due  to  the  opportunity  for  its  develop- 
ment which  summer  schools  afford. 

Another  valuable  result  arising  from 
the  extensive  resort  of  students  to  va- 
cation schools  consists  in  the  opportu- 
nity they  afford  the  student  to  shorten 
the  period  of  his  academic  preparation 
for  the  more  serious  tasks  of  profes- 
sional study.  The  most  of  our  teach- 
ers who  have  attentively  considered  the 
problems  of  the  higher  education  are 
convinced  that  the  four  years'  course  of 
our  colleges  is  too  long  for  those  who 
propose,  after  its  completion,  to  pursue 
a  training  for  any  professional  career. 
The  result  of  this  double  system  of 
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higher  education  in  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools  is  that  our  young  men 
come  to  their  life-work  at  the  age  of  at 
least  twenty-five  years  to  find  that  their 
more  scantily  equipped  but  younger 
competitors  have  the  precedence.  They 
need  a  portion  of  their  youth  for  the 
struggle  which  awaits  them  in  their  bat- 
tle with  life  ;  they  cannot  afford  to  give 
too  much  of  that  hopeful  time  to  the 
task  of  equipping  themselves  for  the 
combat. 

As  much  as  we  may  regret  the  delay 
of  taking  up  the  work  of  the  world 
which  our  long  academic  training  forces 
upon  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
quantity  of  the  instruction  required 
of  the  college  student  can  be  reduced 
without  a  decided  lowering  in  the  stan- 
dard of  intellectual  culture,  by  no  means 
too  high,  to  which  we  now  bring  young 
men.  The  only  evident  way  of  gaining 
time  in  the  academic  course  is  by  the 
use  of  the  vacation  classes  for  those 
studies  which  can  be  pursued  in  those 
periods.  Harvard  College  is,  in  a  tenta- 
tive way,  trying  the  experiment  of  allow- 
ing study  in  the  vacation  time  in  lieu 
of  term-time  work  :  in  its  scientific  school 
the  student  is  allowed  to  reduce  the  cur- 
riculum of  four  years  to  three  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  sum- 
mer schools,  and  in  the  college  the  sum- 
mer field  courses  in  geology  are  reckoned 
in  with  the  term  work. 

The  rapid  development  of  summer 
students  in  this  country  shows  us  that 
oui'  educators  are  seeking  to  meet  the 
evils  incident  to  our  long  school  vaca- 
tions. It  is  an  evidence  of  their  good 
sense  that  they  have  not  sought  to  bet- 
ter our  school  system  by  decreasing  the 
vacations  usually  allotted  to  pupils  and 
teachers,  but  have  endeavored  to  find 
another  and  safer  method  of  obtaining 
the  desired  result. 

N.  S.  Shaler. 
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LATIN   AND  SAXON  AMERICA. 


THE  philosophic  study  of  history 
teaches  that  heretofore  among  mankind 
no  obstacles  have  been  so  hard  and  so 
slow  to  be  overcome  as  differences  of 
race  accompanied  by  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  religion.  In  colonizing  this 
hemisphere  there  were  two  currents  of 
immigration  thus  distinguished,  which 
may  be  termed  Latin  and  Saxon :  the 
latter  flowing  chiefly  from  England,  with 
Holland  participating  in  some  but  small 
measure ;  the  former  flowing  chiefly 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,1  with  some 
participation  from  France.  In  modern 
times,  one  of  these  has  been  reinforced 
by  a  great  immigration  from  Germany, 
and  also  by  an  immigration  from  Ire- 
land, which,  though  incongruous  in  race, 
has  been  so  long  assimilated  to  the  Saxon 
in  language  and  social  principles  and 
habits  that  it  is  not  inharmonious ;  and 
the  other,  in  like  manner,  has  been  re- 
inforced by  a  vast  number  of  immi- 
grants from  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  particularly  from 
Italy. 

For  two  centuries  after  the  Discovery 
it  was  continually  doubtful  whether  the 
Latin  current  would  not  monopolize  the 
New  World.  Near  the  close  of  the  next 
century,  the  withdrawal  of  France  from 
the  contest,  surrendering  Canada  and 
ceding  Louisiana,  fixed  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Saxon  current  in  the  north- 
ern continent.  During  the  following 
half  century  this  predominance  was  con- 
firmed by  the  acquisition  of  Florida 
and  the  spoliation  of  Mexico  by  our  re- 

1  For  convenience,  in  this  article,  no  distinc- 
tion will  be  made  between  what  issued  from 
Spain  and  what  from  Portugal.  They  will  be 
treated  as  one  in  fact,  as  they  were  one  in  sub- 
stance, and  as  in  fact  during  a  long  period  of 
the  greatest  activity  of  Spanish  colonization 
Portugal  was  a  Spanish  possession.  Brazil  is 
an  empire  trembling  on  the  verge  of  division 
into  three  or  four  republics.  This  division  and 


public  ;  and  the  last  fifty  years  (com-, 
pleting  the  fourth  hundred  from  the 
Discovery)  have,  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  people,  assured  the  destiny  of  the 
Saxon  not  merely  to  predominate  in 
North  America,  bat  to  monopolize  it. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  great  overshadowing  Saxon  power  of 
the  north  has  summoned  the  Latin  pow- 
ers of  the  south  to  a  conference  in  the 
Saxon  capital ;  and  they  have  obeyed  the 
summons  with  such  deluding  courtesy 
that  an  idea  has  got  into  vogue  that  it 
is  possible  to  unify  them  with  us  in  a 
commercial  and  political  confederation, 
tributary  to  our  interest  and  our  pride, 
and  antagonistic  to  the  European  sources 
from  which  all  parties  to  the  alliance 
sprang. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  article  is 
to  incite  consideration  whether  this 
idea  is  not  a  mistake,  and  whether,  un- 
less we  are  very  prudent,  the  outcome 
will  not  more  likely  be  an  increase  of 
the  dread  with  which  the  Latin  powers 
of  the  hemisphere  naturally  and  reason- 
ably regard  us  at  heart,  however  spe- 
cious their  profession  of  respect  and 
friendship.  That  the  conference  is  not 
merely  commercial  in  its  purposes  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  that  no  Euro- 
pean nations  possessing  American  de- 
pendencies are  bidden  to  it,  although 
our  trade  with  Canada  and  with  Cuba 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  invited  partici- 
pants together. 

Some  of  the  foundations  of  the  mis- 
take consist  in  neglecting  the  teachings 

organization  would  have  happened  early  in  the 
century  but  for  the  immigration  of  the  royal 
family  of  Bragauza.  Spasmodic  efforts  for  it 
have  been  made  repeatedly  since,  and  few  pub- 
licists doubt  that  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
present  respectable  Emperor  (now  far  advanced 
in  his  sixty-fifth  .year)  they  will  be  renewed  and 
with  success. 
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of  history  already  mentioned  ;  ignoring 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  modern  rep- 
resentatives of  the  proud  race  that 
long  was  ascendant  in  the  New  World 
regard  those  by  whom  their  race  has 
been  distanced  in  the  competition  ;  mis- 
construing the  quality  of  their  republi- 
can government,  and  interpreting  it  by 
ours  ;  overlooking  the  radical  differ- 
ences between  their  frame  of  society  and 
ours,  which  spring  from  their  union  of 
Church  with  State,  and  from  the  fact 
that  their  relation  to  the  Indian  popula- 
tion is  still  by  inheritance  tfxat  of  con- 
querors to  subjects,  though  no  longer 
that  of  masters  to  slaves  ;  underrating 
the  keen  and  selfish  intelligence  of  their 
ruling  classes ;  failing  to  comprehend 
the  Oriental  fineness  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  their  diplomacy;  in  short,  mis- 
understanding the  Latin- American  char- 
acter, and  omitting  to  know  that  it 
conceives  itself  to  have  a  career  inde- 
pendent of  ours. 

The  Spaniard  preceded  the  English- 
man by  a  hundred  years  in  occupying 
America.  Long  before  King  Charles 
First  of  England  granted  the  Massachu- 
setts charter  Spain  had  girdled  the  whole 
of  the  southern  continent  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  colonies,  and  her  posses- 
sion of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isth- 
mus secured  control  of  transportation 
between  the  oceans,  and  already  she  had 
conceived  the  project  of  uniting  their 
waters  by  a  canal.  Her  precedence  in 
organization  was  much  longer  than  a 
century ;  for  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  English  colonization  there  was  little 
attempt  of  the  Mother  Country  to  dic- 
tate a  political  system  to  her  emigrants, 
and  meanwhile  the  Spanish  colonial  do- 
minion was  systematized  by  a  long  line 
of  astute  and  able  viceroys  and  audiences 
under  direction  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.  In  the  arts  of  social  life,  save 
so  far  as  they  were  suppressed  or  re- 
pressed by  that  direction,  Spanish  pre- 
cedence was  even  more  distinguished. 
While  the  English  colonists  remained 


villagers,  whose  only  public  streets  were 
the  cow-paths  and  whose  only  public 
parks  the  cow-pastures  ;  whose  climax  of 
luxury  in  religious  edifices  was  a  wooden 
barn  with  a  steeple  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  to  whom,  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  FaneuH  Hall 
was  a  structure  of  unrivaled  splendor, 
the  Spaniards  were  founders  of  cities, 
laid  out  with  a  skill  which  modern  ex- 
perience has  not  improved,  adorned  with 
vast  and  solid  works  of  architecture  for 
civil  and  religious  uses  which  command 
admiration  when  tried  by  the  best  mod- 
ern standards,  supplied  with  aqueducts, 
decorated  with  alamedas,  and  often  for- 
tified with  the  greatest  military  intelli- 
gence and  the  most  lavish  expenditure. 
For  examples  of  magnificent  cathedrals, 
those  of  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  and 
Lima  remain  unsurpassed  in  the  New 
World,  and  manifold  more  money  was 
spent  by  Spain  on  the  fortifications  of 
her  galleon  port  of  Carthagena  in  New 
Granada  than  our  country  has  appro- 
priated to  those  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  advantage  of  climate  and 
soil  also  was  enormously  on  the  side  of 
the  Spaniards.  Four  fifths  of  their 
American  domain  lay  within  the  tropics, 
and  much  of  it  where  the  heat  of  the 
latitude  was  tempered  by  the  height  of 
the  land,  so  that  its  natural  products 
were  of  every  variety  ;  while  the  English 
domain  was  limited  to  a  strip  of  wilder- 
ness on  a  comparatively  sterile  northern 
coast.  Of  the  disparity  of  the  two  do- 
mains in  mineral  wealth,  and  in  its  de- 
velopment down  to  the  recent  era  when 
coal  and  iron  superseded  silver  and  gold 
in  values,  there  is  small  need  to  speak ; 
for  greed  of  the  monetary  metals  was 
the  notorious  motive  of  Spanish  domin- 
ion, as  is  familiar  to  every  child.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  English  colonial  pos- 
sessions to  warrant  such  titles  as  the 
Land  of  Flowers  or  the  Silver  River, 
nothing  to  impel  a  search  anywhere 
within"  their  boundaries  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth  or  for  El  Dorado.  Another 
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great  advantage  the  Spanish  colonists 
had  was  in  the  character  of  the  Indian 
populations  whom  they  subjugated  and 
enslaved  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico 
and  Peru,  or  adopted  and  tamed  into 
willing  workmen,  as  in  Paraguay.  With 
small  'exceptions,  none  of  the  natives 
whom  they  encountered  were  implacably 
savage,  like  those  of  the  northern  wil- 
derness. In  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Spain,  and  even  more  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru,  they  were  so  far  civilized  that 
they  became  an  immediate  help  to  the 
conquerors,  while  the  sparse  and  uncon- 
trollable aborigines  who  confronted  the 
English  settlers  were  an  unmitigated 
hindrance.  The  pictures  drawn  by  the 
historian  Prescott  (who  never  visited 
the  countries  he  described)  now  are  con- 
fessed to  be  touched  with  fancy,  but 
there  is  enough  of  truth  in  them  to  dem- 
onstrate the  intelligence  of  the  labor 
of  the  millions  who  were  subjected  to 
the  repartimientos,  encomiendas,  mitas, 
and  other  devices  by  which  the  Spanish 
colonists  enriched  themselves.  Nor,  in 
enumerating  the  constituent  parts  of 
their  dominion,  should  the  ghastly  fact 
that  it  was  sought,  acquired,  and  admin- 
istered under  the  authority  and  auspices 
of  the  Church  ever  be  omitted.  Spanish 
priest  and  Spanish  soldier  were  insepa- 
rable companions,  and  shared  the  spoils 
on  terms  nearly  equal.  The  tithes  for 
the  religious  establishments  were  col- 
lected with  an  exactitude  surpassing  the 
collection  of  the  king's  fifths.  The  mon- 
uments of  clerical  wealth  so  amassed 
are  still  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
all  the  Spanish  settlements  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Chile  ;  and  the  division  was, 
on  the  whole,  an  equitable  one,  for  the 
priestly  influence  over  the  enslaved 
population  was  the  strongest  security 
the  conquerors  had  against  an  insurrec- 
tion of  numbers  which  bore  an  even 
greater  proportion  to  theirs  than  the  na- 
tives of  Hindostan  do  to  their  resident 
British  rulers  and  army. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the 


differences  between  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish colonization.  The  subject  tempts 
into  dramatic  detail.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  illustrate  them  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  and  to  suggest  with  what 
feelings  the  heirs  of  the  one  which  was 
so  far  in  advance  must  contemplate  the 
present  ascendency  of  the  other.  For 
the  Spanish-American  aristocracies  who 
are  represented  in  this  conference  at 
Washington  are  indeed  heirs  of  the 
glories  of  Old  Spain  as  our  democracy 
is  of  the  glories  of  Old  England,  —  heirs 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Visigoths,  of  the  Omayyad 
Caliphate  of  Cordova  and  its  Moorish 
successors,  of  the  splendors  of  Charles 
Fifth  and  gloomy  majesty  of  Philip 
Second,  and  of  the  remembrance  that 
but  for  the  barrenness  of  an  English 
queen  our  Mother  Land  might  to-day 
be  a  possession  of  the  Spanish  Ci-own. 
Limited  still  in  South  America,  save  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  to  almost  as 
scanty  settlements  back  from  the  coast 
as  a  hundred  years  ago,  never  acquiring 
the  energy  or  the  numbers  necessary  to 
occupy  the  vast  interior,  they  have  be- 
held the  Saxon  current  in  the  north 
sweep  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  develop 
into  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the 
earth,  with  intelligence  generally  dif- 
fused among  the  people,  with  agricul- 
ture perfected  and  industries  diversified, 
with  manual  labor  invested  with  full 
political  rights  and  privileges,  and  with 
Church  absolutely  dissociated  from  State ; 
while  five  sixths  of  their  own  population 
remain  ignorant  of  letters  and  incapable 
of  intelligent  suffrage,  with  agriculture 
positively  deteriorated  from  the  times 
of  the  Conquest,  without  manufactures, 
with  little  inland  transportation  save  by 
the  natural  water-courses,  with  manual 
labor  despised,  and  with  the  Church 
still  so  dominant  in  politics  that  in  a 
majority  of  the  Latin  republics  the  free 
public  exercise  of  any  but  the  official 
religion  is  prohibited  by  their  constitu- 
tions. 
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If  in  this  contrast  sufficient  cause  for 
jealousy  rather  than  affection  towards 
us  is  not  already  set  forth,  add  the  de- 
ductions which  every  Spanish-American 
mind  must  draw  from  the  recent  dec- 
larations of  our  government  that  it 
deems  Isthmus  communication  between 
the  oceans  a  matter  of  its  own  coast- 
line, although  our  nearest  point  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction  is  still  a  thousand 
miles  distant.  Within  the  interval  thus 
threatened  with  impairment  of  auton- 
omy lie  Mexico  and  the  five  Central 
American  republics,  all  Latin  in  their 
origin  and  civilization  and  language  and 
religion,  and  heirs  of  the  same  tradi- 
tions as  the  states  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent. Add  also,  in  the  consideration 
of  our  probable  success  in  sooner  or 
later  executing  this  doom,  the  prodi- 
gious rate  of  our  increase  in  population, 
the  still  more  enormous  rate  of  growth 
of  our  material  strength,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  Europe  on  our  plantations 
and  pastures  for  grain  and  meat  and 
cotton,  and  consequent  reluctance  of 
Europe  to  accept  any  but  the  gravest 
occasions  to  oppose  our  designs.  We 
are  greatly  in  error  if  we  suppose  that 
the  Latin  nations  of  America  in  our 
time  feel  any  gratitude  to  us  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  or  regard  it  with  any 
respect.  On  the  contrary,  they  would, 
if  they  could,  proclaim  a  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  their  own  against  ourselves ; 
and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  at  no 
very  distant  day  European  aid  may  be 
invoked  by  them  to  check  our  south- 
ward progress.  Meanwhile,  the  Doctrine 
is  a  convenience  to  their  artful  diplo- 
macy, as  was  illustrated  during  the  re- 
cent war  between  Chile  on  the  one  side 
and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  in 
which  the  conquering  country,  first  in- 
voking it  as  a  fetich  to  deter  European 
powers  from  intervention,  next  disdain- 
fully rejected  our  proffers  of  media- 
tion when  that  purpose  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  do  not  begin  to  comprehend  the 


training,  the  sagacity,  and  the  pride  of 
the  ruling  classes  of  Spanish  America, 
—  their  thorough  Machiavelian  study  of 
the  arts  of  statesmanship,  their  monop- 
oly of  all  the  sources  of  wealth  depend- 
ing on  governmental  action,  the  elegance 
of  their  social  accomplishments,  the  gen- 
uine (though  sometimes  semi-barbaric) 
luxury  of  their  social  life,  the  perfection 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  world  through 
foreign  education  and  travel,  their  con- 
tempt (not  unmixed  with  terror)  of  the 
vulgarity  of    our   northern   democracy, 
their  capacity  for  command,  and  their 
hard-hearted  willingness   to  subsist  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brows  of  inferiors.     In 
no   Latin   country   of   this   hemisphere 
(unless  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  rea- 
son of  its  great  recent  immigration,  is 
an  exception)  do  they  constitute  more 
than  a  tenth   of   the  population.     The 
other  nine  tenths  are  "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water."      The   Indian 
inhabitants  of  most  of  these  countries 
still   are   the    majority,    and    the   half- 
breeds  outnumber  largely  the  whites  of 
unmixed   blood.     There   is    nothing  in 
our  own  society,  or  politics,  or  literature 
to  enable  us  to  comprehend  these  ruling 
classes.     The  nearest  approach  to  them 
within  our  national  observation  was  the 
slave-holding  aristocracy  of  our  South- 
ern States  before  the  civil  war.     A  sen- 
timental disposition  prevails  among  us 
towards  these  Latin  countries,  because 
all  of  them,  except  Brazil,  have  copied 
republican  forms   of   government  from 
ours ;  but  if  we  only  will  investigate  the 
motive  which  induced  their  republican 
organization,  and  understand  how  slow 
is  the  progress  they  have  made  towards 
the  acquiescence  in  expressions  of  the 
popular  will  which  is  the  essence  of  our 
own  republic,   we    shall  find   that  this 
sentiment  is  undue  in  the  large  measure 
in  which  we  bestow  it.     The  occasion  of 
our  revolt  against  England  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  selfish  one.    We  rebelled  against 
features  of   her  colonial  system  which 
she  had  copied  from  the  system  of  Spain. 
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But,  underlying  the  pretext,  there  was 
an  aspiration  for  true  democratic  gov- 
ernment which  had  been  fostered  among 
our  people  for  centuries ;  which  reached 
away  back,  indeed,  to  the  signing  of  the 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
No  such  long-cherished  aspiration  per- 
vaded the  Spanish-Americans.  They 
were  incensed  by  the  discriminations 
which  Spain  made  against  them  in  the 
bestowal  of  office  and  opportunity  for 
gain.  The  Mother  Country  filled  every 
colonial  office  with  Spaniards-born,  and 
proscribed  the  Creoles.  They  also  were 
incensed,  as  we  were,  by  the  commercial 
code  which  monopolized  their  trade  to 
the  Mother  Country,  although  this  code 
had  been  considerably  modified  the  year 
preceding  the  battle  of  Lexington,  so  as 
to  permit  their  trade  with  one  another, 
and  was  still  further  relaxed  during  our 
Revolutionary  War,  with  the  result  of 
developing  Buenos  Ayres  into  a  flourish- 
ing city.  But  no  craving  for  indepen- 
dence for  the  sake  of  self-government 
was  clearly  displayed  among  them  until 
a  necessity  for  it  was  forced  by  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Spanish  kingdom  through 
the  ambitions  of  Napoleon.  Then,  in- 
deed, this  craving  sprang  to  life,  and 
persisted  until  it  satisfied  itself,  even 
after  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
royal  rule.  But  the  government  insti- 
tuted in  the  various  republics  from  Mex- 
ico to  Chile  was  not  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  for  the  people,  but 
remained  government  of  the  many  by 
the  few  for  the  few,  substituting  as  the 
few  the  Creoles  in  place  of  the  chape- 
tones.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  there 
being  in  Spanish  America  no  numerous 
intelligent  middle  class,  as  there  is  in 
our  Saxon  north.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
a  fact  which  should  abate  the  ignorant 
sympathy  with  them  that  we  profess. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown,  where  Saxon  blood  pre- 
dominates, which  is  not  closer  to  us  in 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  its  govern- 
ment by  the  people  for  the  people  than 


is  any  Latin  republic  represented  in  this 
conference. 

Returning  now  to  the  purposes  of  the 
conference,  it  will  be  good  for  our  peo- 
ple to  recall  to  mind  the  monitions  of  the 
farewell  address  of  President  Washing- 
ton :  — 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible. 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear 
of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world. 

"Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand,  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences ;  consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things  ;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  stream  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing." 

These  monitions  not  only  forbid  our 
leaguing  with  Spanish  America  against 
Europe  for  politics,  but  also  for  com- 
merce. The  idea  of  a  political  league 
may  be  fascinating  to  those  who  are  de- 
ceived by  the  form  of  government  of  the 
Latin  republics,  and  do  not  penetrate  to 
its  substance ;  but  even  were  the  sub- 
stance democratic  (which  it  is  not),  such 
a  league  would  be  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  monition  to  "  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world."  The  idea  of  a  com- 
mercial league  with  them  against  Eu- 
rope may  also  have  fascinations ;  but 
even  were  such  a  league  practicable 
(which  it  is  not),  it  would  be  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  monition  to  "  force  noth- 
ing," but  to  "  consult  the  natural  course 
of  things."  A  sufficient  reason  why  it 
is  at  present  impracticable  is  the  need 
of  foreign  capital  by  Spanish  America 
for  its  material  development,  and  we 
have  no  such  capital  to  spare,  in  com- 
parison with  Europe.  Most  that  we 
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have  we  require  at  home  for  our  own 
development.  So  long  as  this  need  of 
Spanish  America  continues  with  urgency, 
the  "  natural  course  of  things "  will 
compel  the  Latin  republics  to  commer- 
cial relations  with  countries  which  pos- 
sess that  capital  to  invest  abroad,  in 
preference  to  those  which  do  not  possess 
it,  even  if  other  conditions  are  equal ; 
and  we  well  know  that,  besides  this, 
those  conditions  are  not  equal,  and  that 
we  are  under  further  disabilities  by  rea- 
son of  our  customs-duties  on  raw  mate- 
rials and  our  deficiency  of  shipping,  and 
of  the  fact  that  London,  not  New  York, 
is  the  financial  centre  of  the  world.  If 
the  conference  teaches  us  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  barriers  to  intercourse 
which  have  been  erected  by  our  own 
hands,  that  will  be  the  utmost  reasonable 
product  of  it  in  respect  to  commerce. 
As  to  finance,  there  is  great  danger  of 
its  assisting  to  corrupt  our  currency  to 
a  monometallic  debased  silver  standard, 
and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  we  escape 
that  peril.  As  to  politics,  any  relation 
to  them,  except  absolute  independence, 
in  which  it  may  entangle  us  must  prove 
unsatisfactory,  costly,  and  probably  mor- 
tifying. 

Our  rulers  do  not  at  all  understand 
Spanish  America.  Its  rulers  do  more 
or  less  understand  our  country.  They 
are  a  very  superior  class  of  men,  much 
abler  and  better  instructed  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  conference  than  are,  as  a 
whole,  the  delegates  we  have  contributed 
to  it,  some  of  whom,  in  the  tour  on  which 
the  foreigners  have  been  taken  (as  if 
they  were  Apache  or  Comanche  barba- 
rians, to  be  impressed  with  unwonted 
sights),  they  have  come  to  regard  as 
mercantile  "  drummers  "  rather  than 
diplomatic  peers.  Our  straightforward 
and  safe  course  is  to  make  no  gratuitous 
distinctions,  in  our  political  relations, 
between  the  Latin-American  and  other 
foreign  nations  ;  to  be  friendly  with  all, 
but  allied  with  none  ;  and,  in  Washing- 
ton's words,  "  to  liave  with  them  as  lit- 


tle political  connection  as  possible."  If 
we  suffer  them  to  draw  us  into  the  rela- 
tion of  a  permanent  arbitrator  in  their 
disputes,  we  shall  soon  have  our  hands 
full  of  quarrels,  and  very  likely  be  driven 
to  arms  to  enforce  some  of  our  decisions. 
For  these  Latin- American  countries  are 
full  of  occasions  for  quarreling  among 
themselves :  in  part  from  causes  which 
date  back  to  the  three  conflicting  Span- 
ish jurisdictions,  civil,  military,  and  ec- 
clesiastical, of  which  we  have  a  recent 
instance  in  the  costly  war  of  Braeil, 
Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
against  Paraguay,  1865-70  ;  and  in  part 
from  rivalry  for  the  hegemony  of  South 
America,  of  which  there  is  a  more  re- 
cent instance  in  the  bloody  war  of  Chile 
against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  1879-83.  Al- 
most their  only  point  of  perfectly  sym- 
pathetic union  is  their  dread  of  us ;  and 
though  it  might  very  naturally  be  argued 
that  this  would  stop  such  a  project  of 
organized  permanent  arbitration  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  official  programme  of 
the  conference,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  of  them  would  be  glad  of  the 
chance  of  enlisting  us  against  its  adver- 
sary. Then,  again,  if  we  would  draw 
European  nations  into  disputes  with  our- 
selves, we  could  not  pursue  a  surer  way 
to  do  so ;  for  the  same  lack  of  demo- 
cratic discipline  which  induces  Latin- 
American  factions  to  rebel  so  frequently 
against  decisions  of  the  popular  will,  in 
their  internal  concerns,  that  many  of 
them  are  kept  in  chronic  domestic  con- 
fusion, would  be  apt  to  incite  the  losing 
party  in  an  arbitrament  to  invoke  Eu- 
ropean intervention  to  resist  judgments 
of  the  international  tribunal. 

Let  us  let  South  America  alone  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation,  just  as 
we  let  Europe  alone  to  work  out  hers. 
That  she  will  work  it  out  successfully, 
however  slowly,  there  need  be  no  dis- 
heartening fear.  In  spite  of  present 
discords,  time  already  has  contradicted 
Bolivar's  despairing  declaration  to  Flores 
sixty  years  ago,  that  "  America  for  us  " 
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(that  is,  the  people  of  Spanish  descent) 
u  is  ungovernable."  The  number  of  her 
statesmen  who  see  that  the  salvation  de- 
pends upon  inoculating  Latin  traditions 
and  habits  with  Saxon  principles  of  truth 
and  liberty  and  law  is  multiplying.  Al- 
ready in  her  temperate  zone  two  coun- 
tries have  proved  themselves  capable  of 
orderly  administration  without  foreign 
help,  —  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chile.  Time  given,  with  the  aid  of  im- 
migration, the  rest  are  sure  to  do  the 
same.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
and  upper  waters  of  the  vast  rivers 
which  pour  into  the  South  Atlantic  — 
now  the  untilled  garden  of  the  world  — 
are  destined  to  be  the  home  of  a  civili- 
zation achieved  by  the  Latin  race  per- 
haps excelling  ours.  There  is  no  region 
of  the  earth  which  a  mortal  eye  per- 
mitted to  anticipate  a  century,  and  be- 
hold now  in  a  vision  as  it  will  be  then, 
can  better  wish  to  view. 

As  to  Mexico  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican republics,  the  conference  will  do 
great  good  if  it  can  allay  in  any  mea- 
sure their  sensitiveness,  by  a  disavowal, 
on  the  part  of  our  country,  of  any  de- 
signs, near  or  remote,  against  their 
autonomy,  so  emphatically  that  all  Latin 
America  will  put  faith  in  the  disclaimer. 
If  this  would  require  the  executive  to 
modify  some  of  the  positions  it  has  taken 
in  administrations  preceding  that  of 
President  Harrison,  about  Isthmus  ca- 
naling,  pride  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  retreat  from  unjust  pretensions. 
Whenever,  if  ever,  in  what  President 
Washington  styled  "  the  natural  course 
of  things,"  the  surviving  Latin  coun- 


tries of  the  northern  continent  do  fall 
into  our  Federal  Union,  it  should  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  by  compulsion 
from  our  side.  We  need  to  realize  more 
clearly  than  we  do  that  their  Latin  char- 
acter makes  them  an  acquisition  to  be 
shunned  rather  than  solicited,  and  that, 
if  destiny  condemns  us  to  absorb  them 
as  certainly  as  we  shall  some  day  absorb 
Canada,  the  longer  the  day  is  postponed 
the  better  for  us.  That  South  America 
believes  this  to  be  their  final  fate,  and 
will  acquiesce  if  we  do  not  prematurely 
force  the  issue,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
without  any  public  confessions  that 
would  wound  Latin  pride.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  belief,  the  president  of 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  republics 
of  the  southern  continent,  not  very  long 
ago,  while  magnifying  the  future  of  his 
own  country  and  of  ours  to  the  writer, 
in  a  personal  interview,  reached  to  a 
map  and  laid  his  finger  upon  Panama 
as  the  spot  (about  equally  removed  now 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  one  and  the 
other)  where  he  "  expected  to  live  to 
see  them  meet  face  to  face."  But  if 
anybody  is  very  confident  of  our  ability 
to  assimilate  annexed  Latin  populations, 
let  him  moderate  his  confidence  by  con- 
sidering how  the  French-Canadian  com- 
munity, after  the  exercise  of  English 
sway  over  it  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, still  is  an  undigested  lump  in  the 
Dominion  north  of  us.  Without  im- 
pugning John  Bright's  rapturous  vision 
of  our  continental  destiny,  let  us  pray 
that  it  be  not  fulfilled  prematurely,  nor 
otherwise  than  with  Peace  and  Good 
Will. 

Albert  G.  Browne. 
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TWO  LYRICS. 
I. 

A   DEDICATION. 

TAKE  these  rhymes  into  thy  grace, 

Since  they  are  of  thy  begetting, 
Lady,  that  dost  make  each  place 

Where  thou  art  a  jewel's  setting. 

Some  such  glamour  lend  this  Book : 

Let  it  be  thy  poet's  wages 
That  henceforth  thy  gracious  look 

Lies  reflected  on  its  pages. 

II. 

PILLAR'D  ARCH  AND  SCULPTURED  TOWER. 
PILLAR'D  arch  and  sculptured  tower 
Of  Ilium  have  had  their  hour ; 
The  dust  of  many  a  king  is  blown 
On  the  winds  from  zone  to  zone ; 
Many  a  warrior  sleeps  unknown. 
Time  and  Death  hold  each  in  thrall, 
Yet  is  Love  the  lord  of  all ; 
Still  does  Helen's  beauty  stir 
Because  a  poet  sang  of  her  ! 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


THE  LATER  YEARS  OF   WILLIAM   LLOYD  GARRISON.1 

THE  painstaking  biography  of  Garri-  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  mass  of 
son  by  his  children,  the  earlier  volumes  information  bearing  on  the  general  sub- 
of  which  were  noticed  in  this  magazine  ject  of  the  agitation  of  the  great  na- 
on  their  appearance,  is  brought  to  com-  tional  question,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
pletion  with  the  same  patience  in  in-  as  the  permanent  source  to  which  his- 
vestigation,  candor  in  setting  forth  the  torians  must  recur  in  dealing  with  the 
facts  elicited,  and  fidelity  to  the  anti-  abolition  of  slavery.  The  career  of  Gar- 
slavery  cause  which  were  the  leading  rison  has  been  properly  identified  with 
traits  of  the  narrative  of  the  first  period,  the  movement  for  emancipation,  and 
The  work  has  been  so  thoroughly  done,  there  is  only  reason  for  thankfulness 
and  issues  from  such  an  intimate  and  that  his  memoir  has  been  made  more 

1  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  1805-1879.     The  III.,  1840-1800.      Vol.  IV.,  1801-1879.     New 

Story  of  his  Life,  told  by  his  Children.     Vol.  York :  The  Century  Company.     1889. 
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than  a  biography,  and  includes  so  much 
of  the  materiel  pour  servir  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  treatment  in 
these  last  two  volumes,  however,  is  less 
minute  than  in  the  preceding  ones.  The 
great  schism  in  the  anti-slavery  ranks 
had  already  been  narrated,  the  dramatic 
incidents  of  the  opening  agitation  de- 
scribed, and  the  field  cleared  for  the 
entrance  of  the  historical  events  of  the 
twenty  years  before  the  war.  The  course 
of  the  anti-slavery  societies,  though  full 
of  interest,  blends  with  diverse  elements 
in  the  working  out  of  the  national  prob- 
lem ;  even  before  war  began  the  move- 
ment is  felt  to  be  apart  from  the  central 
current  of  events,  becomes  less  consid- 
erable in  view  of  the  powerful  elements 
gathering  from  other  sources  of  the  pub- 
lic life,  and,  as  the  war  goes  on,  grows 
more  and  more  subsidiary.  Garrison 
had  already  quickened  the  conscience 
and  alarmed  the  mind  of  the  country ; 
the  leaven  of  his  work  was  felt  far  away 
from  where  he  stood  and  beyond  the 
range  of  his  immediate  action ;  the  is- 
sue of  the  matter  did  not  hang  on  his 
words  or  on  the  hands  of  his  associates, 
but  on  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  the 
Union-saving  people  as  a  nation  at  large. 
It  is  conceded  that  slavery  perished 
immediately  by  the  folly  of  the  slave- 
holders. The  work  of  Garrison  and  his 
followers  was  to  help  in  bringing  on  the 
conflict  which  the  South  precipitated. 
The  story  of  how  they  accomplished 
this  is  the  burden  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  volumes.  They  record  a  chapter 
in  the  agitation  of  reform,  —  the  or- 
ganization of  the  movement,  the  activity 
of  the  body  so  formed,  the  conventions, 
speeches,  petitions,  the  jealousies  that 
sprang  up,  the  internal  conflicts  that 
resulted,  the  factions  that  fell  off  on 
one  or  another  ground  of  public  policy 
or  private  aberration ;  but  when  the  dis- 
tinctive cause  of  emancipation  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  agitators  into 
those  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the 
main  subject  is  at  an  end.  The  remain- 


der, which  narrates  how  wisely  Garrison 
waited  upon  the  times,  and  gave  his 
support  to  those  in  power,  in  confidence 
that  the  end  was  near,  is  merely  the 
winding  up  of  the  history  of  the  cause 
which  events  had  befriended  more  ef- 
fectively than  its  own  devoted  servants. 
and  the  crowning  of  the  latter  years  of 
its  great  leader  with  the  honor  which 
was  his  due.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  these  last  volumes  permit  a 
less  strenuous  treatment  than  was  ex- 
acted by  the  conditions  of  the  slavery 
question  before  1840,  and  it  is  pleasur- 
able to  the  reader  to  find  the  conclusion 
of  Garrison's  life  so  happily  in  contrast 
with  what  it  was  when  he  undertook 
his  work,  and  to  witness  also  the  change 
in  the  nation  itself. 

In  the  later  career  of  Garrison,  to 
which  this  notice  is  necessarily  confined, 
the  most  prominent  characteristic  is  the 
multiplication  of  his  reforming  interests. 
The  one  cause  to  which  he  had  given 
himself  was  foremost,  and  was  served 
with  complete  fidelity;  but  he  found 
time  to  entertain  views  upon  many  other 
subjects  with  which  slavery  was  not  di- 
rectly related.  Moral  warfare  was  his 
business  in  life.  The  vice  of  intemper- 
ance had  been  even  before  slavery  in 
engaging  his  hostility.  But  after  the 
anti-slavery  movement  was  fairly  in  ac- 
tion, the  conditions  of  Garrison's  social 
and  intellectual  life  were  such  as  to 
force  upon  him  an  indefinite  number  of 
nostrums  for  the  cure  of  the  world.  A 
more  striking  example  of  the  demoral- 
izing effects  of  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  faith  in. government  and  church 
was  undermined  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  history  than  that  afforded  by  the 
vagaries  of  the  abolitionists.  They  had 
judged  and  condemned  both  government 
and  church,  and  in  obedience  to  their 
conscience  were  ready  to  cast  off  both. 
They  could  "  come  out "  from  the  church, 
and  each  follow  his  own  devices,  but 
they  could  not  so  readily  leave  govern- 
ment behind  them,  —  a  fact  of  which 
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Quincy  seems  to  have  been  most  sensi- 
ble, —  and  they  avoided  rebellion  only 
by  the  stratagem  of  non-resistance  ;  a 
principle  which,  however  honestly  held, 
alone  made  their  position  as  peaceable 
burners  of  the  Constitution  a  tenable 
one.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was 
not  held  by  Garrison  with  any  peculiar 
modification  of  his  own,  such  as  to  call 
for  discussion ;  when  it  came  to  apply- 
ing it  to  the  phases  of  politics  as  they 
turned  into  war,  his  practical  sense  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  though  he  did  not 
abate  his  convictions  in  theory ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  the  exodus  from  the 
church,  he  found  secession  from  its 
body  fruitful  in  heresies.  The  history 
of  the  Bible  Conventions  and  the  Char- 
don  Street  Conferences  casts  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  mental  characteristics  of 
the  times.  It  is  true  that  useful  move- 
ments originated  in  the  remarkable  fer- 
ment of  thought,  but  the  debates  at 
such  gatherings  remind  one  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  witches'  caldron.  Garrison 
himself,  though  credulous  and  very  open 
to  new  ideas,  did  not  lose  his  self-posses- 
sion in  the  midst  of  these  "  new  lights ;  " 
but  it  is  rather  from  Quincy  than  from 
him  that  one  gets  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  scenes  and  the  persons.  Phillips 
held  much  aloof.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  Garrison  injured  the  cause 
of  emancipation  by  these  alliances  with 
other  reforms,  and  the  more  because 
the  degree  of  his  participation  in  them 
could  not  be  made  plain.  Reading  in 
these  pages,  one  is  far  from  being  sur- 
prised that  to  many  estimable  people 
in  comfortable  circumstances  Garrisoni- 
anism  meant  not  only  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  but  also  the  abolition  of  church 
and  state.  The  honesty  of  Garrison, 
his  fearlessness,  his  confidence  in  the 
benefits  of  free  discussion,  shine  the 
more  clearly  in  his  relations  with  these 
secondary  reforms ;  and  considerations 
of  his  repute  among  men  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  weigh  with  him. 
Yet  to  readers  of  to-day,  as  to  his  con- 


temporaries, the  story  of  these  episodes 
will,  we  fancy,  be  a  disturbing  influence 
in  their  judgment  of  the  man. 

A  second  matter  which  may  preju- 
dice the  mind  of  a  later  generation  to 
his  disfavor  is  his  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  disunion.  The  policy  of  "  no 
union  with  slave-holders "  was  logical- 
ly arrived  at,  and  it  wag  consistently 
pressed.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  it 
now  as  a  practical  remedy,  or  to  specu- 
late on  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  its  adoption ;  whether  wise  or  not, 
it  offends  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and 
can  appeal  only  to  those  to  whom  the 
existence  of  slavery  under  government 
seems  a  sufficient  ground  for  revolution. 
When  the  moment  came  for  action,  Gar- 
rison was  found  upon  the  side  of  those 
who  desired  the  preservation  of  the 
Union ;  and  in  casting  his  influence  in 
support  of  the  Northern  cause,  in  the 
belief  that  slavery  in  the  South  would 
be  extinguished  by  our  victory,  he  ex- 
hibited the  same  practical  sense  which 
operated  to  make  his  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  innocuous.  The  humorous  de- 
fense he  made  for  himself  when  he  said 
that  in  advancing  his  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  was  "  a  covenant  with  death 
and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  "  death  and 
hell  would  secede,"  was  a  happy  retort 
upon  those  who  criticised  him ;  and 
with  this  explanation  his  disunion  views 
may  well  be  dismissed.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  so  many  others,  his  good  sense  is 
the  trait  which  is  conspicuous.  It  is  re- 
markable to  what  a  degree  he  exceeded 
his  associates  in  justice  and  temperance 
of  mind  with  regard  to  the  trying  events 
of  the  war  period  :  his  conduct  in  respect 
to  the  doings  of  the  administration,  his 
willingness  to  be  patient  with  its  pro- 
gress in  the  direction  of  general  emanci- 
pation, display  a  statesmanlike  quality  ; 
his  cordial  support  of  Lincoln  in  the 
contest  for  re-nomination,  and  his  refusal 
to  continue  the  anti-slavery  organization 
after  its  immediate  and  definite  end  had 
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been  achieved,  mark  most  conspicuously 
this  rational  trait,  obliged  as  he  was  to 
meet  the  opposition  of  lifelong  friends 
and  to  part  company  with  Phillips,  in 
order  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment. 

His  self-restraint  and  tact  during  the 
war  present  in  this  way  a  different  side 
of  his  character  from  that  which  was 
brought  out  in  the  earlier  struggle.  It 
is,  we  think,  a  gain  to  his  reputation, 
and  illustrates  his  superiority  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  general.  To  a  remarkable 
degree  all  his  acts  expressed .  his  own 
nature.  He  relied  upon  himself  with 
extraordinary  faith,  and  hence  his  de- 
cisions represent  his  own  judgment  with- 
out any  admixture  of  the  influence  of 
others  to  whom  he  might  naturally  have 
deferred.  It  commonly  happens  that 
the  leader  of  a  party  represents  the 
general  consent  of  the  varying  wills  of 
its  components,  but  Garrison  represent- 
ed others  only  in  so  far  as  they  agreed 
with  himself.  So  much  of  justice  there 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  complaint 
that  he  wished  to  absorb  the  party  in 
his  own  autocratic  will.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  him,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  he  held  complete  control  of  the 
Liberator  throughout  the  conflict ;  such 
an  organ  for  the  unhampered  expres- 
sion of  his  personality  was  a  necessity 
to  him,  and  it  also  fed  his  heroic  in- 
dependence by  exercise.  But  it  was  not 
only  in  the  Liberator  that  he  ruled  su- 
preme. He  was  a  natural  leader,  and 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
hold  the  primacy  in  any  cause  he  cham- 
pioned. It  appears  to  those  who  can 
read  the  history  of  the  time  dispassion- 
ately that  the  course  of  events  justified 
him  in  his  vigorous  and  uncompromis- 
ing maintenance  of  his  hold  upon  the 
helm.  His  judgment  was  shown  to  be 
prudent,  and  his  associates  differed  from 
him  only  to  go  astray.  This  was  as 
true  in  the  contests  of  the  factions  in 
the  anti-slavery  ranks  as  it  was  after- 
wards in  the  questions  of  policy  which 
arose  in  the  war  time.  He  was  not 


merely  the  man  with  the  will  and  power 
to  take  command,  but,  looking  at  his 
course  from  beginning  to  end,  one  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare  him  the  man 
who  deserved  to  be  in  control  by  native 
superiority.  Others  excelled  him  in  par- 
ticular ways,  but  none  equaled  him  in 
power  of  character. 

He  guided  the  movement  firmly  and 
sagaciously,  and  as  his  life  is  its  history 
attention  necessarily  is  given,  in  these 
volumes,  to  the  details  of  its  course.  If 
one  recalls  the  reputation  he  held  for 
recklessness,  folly,  and  arbitrariness,  it 
is  surprising  to  observe  the  soundness  of 
his  course  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  him  by  the  shocking  condition  of  the 
public  mind  upon  the  question  of  sla- 
very. The  greatness  of  his  character, 
however,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
was  not  in  his  conduct  of  the  agitation 
step  by  step,  was  not  executive  or  po- 
litical, but  was  moral.  His  intellectual 
power  was  strong  so  far  as  it  was  ap- 
plied to  slavery.  Mr.  Lowell  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  regarded  Garrison  as 
the  most  effective  of  the  anti-slavery 
speakers.  His  addresses,  of  which  many 
examples  are  given  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  are  full  of  power.  His 
style  became  more  Scriptural  as  he  grew 
older,  and  consequently  has  a  peculiar 
quality,  like  the  eloquence  of  the  old 
divines ;  but  the  matter  is  of  the  best, 
and  the  expression  is  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  living  truth,  and  which 
no  devices  of  oratory  and  rhetoric  can 
match.  Even  when  not  dealing  with 
the  subject  which  struck  fire  from  his 
mind,  he  wrote  with  admirable  just- 
ness of  thought.  His  criticism  upon  Dr. 
Channing  seems  to  us  the  most  remark- 
able passage,  not  upon  anti-slavery,  from 
his  pen ;  and  it  is  one  which  in  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  character,  in  justice, 
and  in  clearness  of  delineation  lacks 
nothing  to  complete  it ;  as  a  literary 
portrait  it  cannot  be  excelled.  It  was, 
however,  in  denunciation  of  slavery,  and 
perhaps  more  conspicuously  still  in  his 
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latest  expositions  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  of  the  duty  of  the  American 
nation,  that  his  power  of  logical  and 
luminous  expression  and  the  passion  of 
his  moral  fervor  were  most  apparent. 
What  he  spoke,  when  roused  by  this 
inspiration,  had  the  one  quality  which 
the  highest  oratory  aims  at,  —  the  words 
bore  with  them  the  conviction  of  being 
the  unmistakable  truth.  Though  defi- 
cient in  grace,  brilliancy,  and  beauty  of 
expression,  he  had  this  virtue  of  power. 
Intellectual  force  was  an  element  in  all 
this ;  but  his  faith  was  rather  in  the 
right,  and  only  secondarily  in  the  rea- 
sonable. He  enforces  our  admiration, 
therefore,  for  his  moral  greatness,  and 
not  for  any  lesser  quality  of  mind  or 
genius  by  which  men  become  memora- 
ble. The  impression  of  such  greatness, 
however,  is  not  given  by  single  events, 
or  by  measures  of  policy,  or  by  the  sep- 
arate stages  of  a  man's  career ;  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  entire  life,  page 
after  page,  to  obtain  an  adequate  feel- 
ing of  the  nobility  of  such  a  man's  in- 
tense faith  in  righteousness  and  conse- 
cration to  its  service. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  deline- 
ation of  Garrison's  private  character, 
which  must  rank  as  a  remarkable  chap- 
ter in  modern  biography.  The  candor 
and  simplicity  of  this  description,  its 
entire  freedom  from  any  of  the  defects 
commonly  found  in  such  accounts,  its 
perfect  good  taste,  make  it  quite  the 
equal  of  the  best  that  has  been  done 
in  such  work,  of  which  the  memoir  of 
Darwin  by  his  son  is  a  recent  example. 
In  orderliness,  proportion,  and  the  se- 
lection of  illustration,  incident,  or  anec- 
dote, and  in  the  unassuming  grace  of 
style,  it  is  a  model  of  what  such  a 
chapter  should  be,  and  it  is  so  compact 
that  it  cannot  be  condensed.  We  ex- 
tract from  it  only  the  sentence  in  which 
the  writer  meets  the  two  grave  charges 
made  against  his  father  in  his  lifetime. 
"The  name  of  gentleman,"  he  says, 
•'  like  that  of  Christian,  is  sadly  abused  ; 


but  if  my  father  did  not  deserve  to  bear 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  world  should  cherish 
either."  With  this  judgment  the  Amer- 
ican reader  who  has  followed  the  narra- 
tive from  beginning  to  end  will  heartily 
concur.  Apart  entirely  from  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country  and  to  mankind, 
the  personal  character  of  Garrison  must 
receive  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
whoever  places  value  upon  private  vir- 
tue, and  appreciates  self-denial,  consid- 
erateness,  and  charm  in  its  exercise. 
The  life  here  described,  led  in  privacy 
and  with  humble  means,  has  a  moral 
beauty  as  winning  as  the  moral  cour- 
age of  its  public  career  was  grand.  A 
greater  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  a 
man.  hated  by  his  time,  is  not  afforded 
by  history.  The  biography  ends  fitly 
with  this  presentation  of  its  subject  in 
his  personal  qualities,  showing  us  the 
man  in  his  home  and  among  the  du- 
ties and  charities  of  our  common  hu- 
manity; the  citizen  is  forgotten  in  the 
father,  the  philanthropist  in  the  friend, 
only  to  come  the  closer  to  our  sympa- 
thies. 

But  we  cannot  end  this  notice  of  a  work, 
whose  topics  are  altogether  too  broad  to 
come  within  the  limits  of  such  treat- 
ment as  is  here  possible,  without  some 
special  acknowledgment  of  the  excel- 
lence of  its  execution,  in  point  of  con- 
scientiousness, breadth  of  view,  and  au- 
thority of  statement.  It  is,  for  the 
anti-slavery  record,  final;  and  the  ser- 
vice done  to  our  national  history  is  as 
great  as  that  to  a  father's  memory.  Its 
one  eminent  trait,  however,  is  its  justice : 
stern,  it  is  true,  toward  those  high  in 
position  and  repute,  and  subject  to  the 
responsibility  of  men  to  whom  much  is 
given,  —  stern  to  selfish  wealth  and  am- 
bitious politics  and  callous  aristocracy, 
to  public  officials,  men  in  place  and 
power,  and  to  those  who  were  the  keep- 
ers of  the  Christian  gospel,  and  acted 
with  the  sanction  and  under  the  author- 
ity of  ecclesiastical  religion ;  but  also 
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as  exact  and  diligent  in  giving  the 
praise  to  each  most  humble  and  obscure 
servant  of  the  cause,  however  small  his 
mite.  The  result  is  a  view  of  New 


England  life,  especially,  high  and  low, 
at  a  great  moment  of  its  history,  of  the 
highest  value  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon 
the  character  of  its  people. 
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does  not  need  to  be  very  old  — 
he  may  be  no  older  in  years  of  discre- 
tion than  The  Atlantic  itself  —  to  recall- 
the  wordy  war  which  ravaged  the  coun- 
try when  Webster  and  Worcester,  in 
quartos  which  were  as  alike  to  the 
superficial  observer  as  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee,  made  the  air  blue  with  ad- 
vertising shouts.  America  is  the  para- 
dise of  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias, 
the  happy  hunting  -  ground  of  index- 
makers.  The  mechanical  genius  which 
expends  itself  in  labor-saving  devices  in 
the  field  of  manual  toil  is  equally  ener- 
getic in  the  domain  of  the  literature  of 
knowledge  ;  it  may  be  that  the  habit 
of  helping  ourselves  to  the  literature  of 
other  countries  has  engendered  the  habit 
of  systematizing  and  arranging  all  this 
material.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
publishing  and  editorial  faculty  of  the 
country  has  been  affected  by  the  steady 
immigration  of  foreign  books,  which 
have  all  the  duties  and  none  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  great  energy 
displayed  in  the  making  of  dictionaries 
and  encyclopaedias  is  having  its  result 
in  an  emancipation  of  the  people  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  dictionary.  The 
habit  which  has  grown  up  in  America 
of  referring  to  the  dictionary  as  a  final 
authority  is  like  the  habit  of  referring 
all  theological  questions  to  proof  texts. 
When  the  Revisers  had  done  their  work, 
they  had  done  more  than  was  asked  of 

1  The  Century  Dictionary.  An  Encyclopaedic 
Lexicon  of  the  English  Language.  Prepared 
under  the  superintendence  of  WILLIAM  DWIGHT 


them.  They  had  destroyed  forever  the 
lingering  faith  in  textual  inspiration. 
As  long  as  there  was  only  one  diction- 
ary, or  at  the  most  two,  it  was  quite 
possible,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  swear  by 
Webster  or  by  Worcester,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  the  more  dictionaries 
there  are  in  the  field,  the  thinner  is  the 
film  of  authority,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  both  the  makers  of  dictionaries  and 
the  users  of  them  will  come  to  agree 
that  these  books  are  records,  and  not 
rulers. 

The  latest  of  the  great  dictionaries  1 
may  justly  be  valued  as  a  splendid  tri- 
umph of  editorial  and  publishing  or- 
ganization. Its  foundations  have  been 
laid  deep  and  broad.  We  must,  at  the 
outset,  give  the  thanks  of  all  educated 
Americans  to  a  firm  which  honors  the 
demands  of  scholarship  by  projecting  so 
vast  a  scheme,  and  carrying  it  forward 
with  unflagging  zeal  and  swiftness  of 
movement.  One  is  tempted  to  speculate 
upon  the  possibility  that  great  publish- 
ing houses  may  fulfill  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  universities,  and  organize  re- 
search. It  is  interesting  also  to  note 
that  such  a  work  as  the  Century  Diction- 
ary is  no  longer  the  expression  of  one 
controlling  genius,  but  represents  the 
collaboration  of  many  scholars.  The 
varied  learning  called  for  is  not  at  the 
command  of  any  one  student,  but  must 
be  found  by  laying  under  contribution 
specialists  in  all  departments  of  learning. 

WHITNEV.  In  six  volumes.  Vol.  I.  A-Cono. 
New  York :  The  Century  Company.  [1889.] 
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Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  treat  this 
work  as  if  it  were  in  any  sense  a  pioneer, 
and  we  are  glad  to  take  this  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  dictionary  which  inevitably 
occurs  to  the  mind  as  its  great  peer,  — 
the  New  English  (Oxford)  Dictionary, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray.  The  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  great  enterprise  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  is  by  this  time  well 
known  to  students  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
it  may  be  in  place  to  remind  the  general 
reader  that  the  work  is  the  offspring 
of  the  Philological  Society  of  England, 
which  proposed,  in  1857,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Archbishop  Trench,  "  that  mate- 
rials should  be  collected  for  a  new  English 
dictionary,  which,  by  the  completeness  of 
its  vocabulary,  and  by  the  application  of 
the  historical  method  to  the  life  and  use 
of  words,  might  be  worthy  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  of  English  scholar- 
ship." Several  hundred  readers,  includ- 
ing among  Americans  George  Perkins 
Marsh  and  Richard  Grant  White,  entered 
on  the  task  of  selecting  typical  quotations, 
for  the  use  of  words,  from  all  the  great 
English  writers  of  all  ages  and  from 
writers  on  special  subjects.  In  1878, 
there  had  been  amassed  upwards  of  two 
million  quotations,  specimens  of  which, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Murray,  were  submitted, 
on  behalf  of  the  society,  to  the  delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press.  They  consent- 
ed to  bear  the  expense  of  publication, 
and  Dr.  Murray  began  to  arrange  the 
materials  in  hand  and  to  solicit  addi- 
tional quotations  from  specified  books. 
Over  eight  hundred  readers  responded 
to  this  appeal,  including  a  large  number 
in  the  United  States  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Professor  March,  of  Lafay- 
ette College.  In  the  course  of  three  years 
the  total  number  of  quotations,  from  the 
works  of  over  five  thousand  authors  of 
all  periods,  was  raised  to  about  three 
and  a  half  millions.  Through  the  en- 
thusiastic labors  of  the  editor  and  a 
large  corps  of  sub-editors,  the  dictionary 


began  to  put  out  its  leaves  in  1884. 
Part  I.  (pp.  xvi,  352)  goes  to  Ant.  Three 
other  parts  (as  far  as  C)  have  since  ap- 
peared. The  plan  of  this  greatest  work 
in  English  philology  yet  undertaken  may 
be  given  in  the  editor's  own  words :  — 

"  The  aim  of  this  dictionary  is  to  fur- 
nish an  adequate  account  of  the  mean- 
ing, origin,  and  history  of  English  words 
now  in  general  use,  or  known  to  have 
been  in  use  during  the  last  seven  hun- 
dred years.  It  endeavors  (1)  to  show, 
with  regard  to  each  individual  word, 
when,  how,  in  what  shape,  and  with 
what  signification  it  became  English ; 
what  development  of  form  and  mean- 
ing it  has  since  received ;  which  of  its 
uses  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
obsolete,  and  which  still  survive  ;  what 
new  uses  have  since  arisen,  by  what 
processes,  and  when :  (2)  to  illustrate 
these  facts  by  a  series  of  quotations, 
ranging  from  the  first  known  occurrence 
of  the  word  to  the  latest,  or  down  to 
the  present  day ;  the  word  being  thus 
made  to  exhibit  its  own  history  and 
meaning  :  and  (3)  to  treat  the  etymology 
of  each  word  on  the  basis  of  historical 
fact  and  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
and  results  of  modern  philological  sci- 
ence." 

Such,  in  brief  description,  is  the  great 
work  with  which  the  Century  Dictionary 
will  inevitably  be  compared.  Many  social 
and  political  changes  will  doubtless  take 
place  before  the  end  is  reached.  It  will 
contain  over  250,000  words,  all  words 
used  by  writers  of  English  since  1150, 
or  known  to  be  in  use  at  that  date.  Its 
vocabulary  is  therefore  fuller  than  the 
Century's,  which  will  contain  about 
200,000.  The  latest  edition  of  Webster 
has  118,000.  On  comparing  Part  I.  of 
each,  it  will  be  found  that  from  A  to 
Answer  the  Oxford  Dictionary  has  350 
quarto  pages,  the  Century  230  pages  of 
the  same  size.  A  (a-)  in  the  Oxford 
takes  up  11  columns,  in  the  Century  6 ; 
all  occupies  10  columns  in  the  Oxford, 
4  in  the  Century;  again  and  against* 
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8i  in  the  Oxford,  2  in  the  Century.  The 
large  number  of  quotations  introduced 
in  the  former  will  account,  mainly,  for 
this  difference.  To  test  the  extent  of 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  rare  or  obso- 
lete words,  we  glanced  over  Morris  and 
Skeats's  Specimens  of  English  Literature 
for  test-words,  and  then  looked  them  up 
in  the  dictionaries.  The  first  reference 
was  acouped  (blamed),  from  a  line  of 
Robert  Mannyng's  Handlyng  Synne :  — 

"  How  that  he  acouped  was." 

It  is  not  found  in  the  Century ;  the  Ox- 
ford gives  it  about  two  inches  of  space 
in  etymology,  and  extracts  from  English 
authors,  including  Hampole,  Langlande, 
and  Caxton,  but  not  including  the  pas- 
sage above.  Aby  (to  pay  the  penalty 
of),  accidie  (sloth),  adaw  (wake  up), 
amene  (pleasant),  otter -cop  (the  old 
word  for  spider,  whence  cobweb),  are 
found  in  both.  Anerly  (alone,  only),  as 
in  Barbour's  Bruce,  — 

"  That  he  was  left  swa  anerly,"  — 

is  in  the  Oxford,  but  not  in  the  Century, 
though  the  recognized  legal  form  allen- 
arly  is  given  in  the  latter.  Alout  (bow 
low),  alkatran  (pitch),  used  by  Mande- 
ville,  are  not  in  the  Century.  To  mul- 
tiply examples  would  be  tedious.  The 
few  we  have  given  will  enable  the  read- 
er to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  scope 
of  each  of  these  great  dictionaries.  The 
restraint  of  the  Century  Dictionary  will 
render  it  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the 
busy  man,  while  the  special  student  of 
the  English  language  will  find  the  Ox- 
ford Dictionary  indispensable,  standing, 
as  it  does,  in  relation  to  all  other  dic- 
tionaries as  the  Britannica  to  all  other 
encyclopaedias. 

Americanisms,  provincialisms,  collo- 
quialisms, slang,  are  all  duly  treated  in 
the  Century.  The  compilers  rightly 
hold  that  to  omit  such  words  and  phrases 
is  to  give  but  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the 
growth  of  our  language,  and  especially 
to  hamper  the  student  of  the  literature 


of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries. In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the 
editors  have  certainly  done  well.  As  to 
colloquial  terms  and  the  cant  terms  of 
various  kinds  in  our  literary  history, 
the  new  dictionary  is  more  inclusive 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Students 
of  the  English  drama  will  be  glad 
to  find  that  the  admission  of  even  the 
canting  terms  of  plays  like  The  Beg- 
gars' Bush  and  Brome's  Jovial  Crew 
gives  promise  of  a  completeness  in  this 
direction  which  will  make  wearisome 
consultation  of  footnotes  and  glossaries 
unnecessary.  When  the  dictionary  is 
complete,  one  should  not  need  to  turn  to 
Dodsley  or  to  Dyce  for  an  explanation 
of  such  terms  as  anteriormost,  clapper- 
dudgeons,  etc.  However,  the  dictionary 
is  well  supplied  with  words  that  once 
were  slang,  but  gradually  came  into  good 
use,  —  words  like  catchpoll,  for  an  un- 
der-officer  of  the  sheriff. 

The  question  arises  whether  these  lit- 
erary words  and  cant  phrases  are  well 
defined.  Some  definitions  are  admira- 
ble, some  are  only  fairly  successful,  some 
wholly  fail.  There  is  not,  as  one  glances 
over  the  pages  of  the  dictionary,  the 
feeling  that  often  comes  in  looking  at 
the  dictionaries  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  —  that  a  vague  term  is  defined 
by  a  generality.  Light  is  thrown  upon 
the  meaning  of  each  word,  though  the 
strength  of  that  light  varies.  For  in- 
stance, the  word  avocation  is  admirably 
managed.  The  of  ten  -  confused  distinc- 
tion between  this  word  and  vocation  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  definitions  and 
in  the  illustrative  quotations.  The  word 
actual  is  well  treated,  and  one  of  its 
meanings  is  made  clear  once  for  all 
by  an  admirable  selection  from  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  This  clearness  appears  es- 
pecially in  the  definitions  of  weapons, 
musical  instruments,  and  articles  of 
dress  of  past  times.  The  editors  are 
not  satisfied  with  some  vague  rendering 
for  cithern,  like  "  a  musical  instrument." 
but  carefully  explain  the  appearance  of 
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the  instrument  both  in  olden  and  in  more 
modern  days. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  one 
wishes  that  the  compilers  had  been  a  lit- 
tle more  elaborate  in  statement,  had  de- 
fined with  a  little  more  clearness.  For 
instance,  a  careful  reading  of  the  defi- 
nitions of  alternative  as  given  in  the 
Century  Dictionary  and  in  the  Oxford 
will,  we  think,  lead  the  reader  to  feel 
that  the  Englishman  is  clearer  in  his 
discussion  of  the  word.  One  finds,  too, 
an  occasional  lack  in  fullness  of  state- 
ment as  to  the  older  words.  Calenture, 
that  word  so  common  in  writings  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  given  as  "  a  kind 
of  delirium  sometimes  caused,  especially 
within  the  tropics,  by  exposure  to  exces- 
sive heat,  particularly  on  board  ship." 
The  form  of  delirium  usually  associated 
with  this  fever  is  noted  in  the  Oxford, 
and  is  admirably  illustrated  by  this  quo- 
tation from  Swift :  — 

"  So,  by  a  calenture  misled, 
The  mariner  with  rapture  sees, 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed, 
EnamelTd  fields  and  verdant  trees." 

The  only  reference  in  the  Century 
Dictionary  to  this,  the  usual  form  of  the 
delirium,  is  indirect.  It  is  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Holmes  :  — 

"  This  calenture  which  shows  me  the 
maple  -  shadowed  plains  of  Berkshire 
.  .  .  beneath  the  salt  waves  which  come 
feeling  their  way  along  the  wall  at  my 
feet." 

The  omission  may  seem  unimportant, 
but  certainly  a  word  or  two  would  have 
made  the  uses  of  calenture  plainer. 

One  criticism  there  is  which  suggests 
itself  here  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  definition,  and  that  is  that  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  uses  of  words  considered 
as  doubtful  by  teachers  of  English 
should  not  be  more  distinctly  marked. 
Often  obs.  or  rare  appears  against  a  defi- 
nition, but  there  are  cases  in  which  some 
modern  adaptation  of  a  word  to  a  new 
and  every-day  use  is  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  word  as  to  its  status  in  the 
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language.  For  instance,  buxom,  in  the 
sense  common  to-day  in  expressions  like 
a  "buxom  bar-maid,"  is  not  marked 
with  any  warning.  Appreciate,  too,  in 
the  sense  of  "  money  has  appreciated  in 
the  market,"  stands  without  a  word  of 
comment.  The  editors  can  easily  plead 
that  a  dictionary  is  not  a  rhetoric ;  yet 
they  have  marked  some  doubtful  uses 
of  words,  and  therefore  why  not  all  ? 
However,  when  one  thinks  how  many 
people  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
study  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  refer  almost 
constantly  to  a  dictionary,  one  cannot 
help  wishing  that  more  police  work  had 
been  done  by  the  editors.  Simply  to 
print  the  new  uses  as  the  last  in  the  lists 
is  to  mark  their  age,  not  their  respecta- 
bility. 

This  last  criticism  as  to  position  sug- 
gests a  commendatory  word  on  the  way 
in  which  the  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing are  traced.  The  method  of  the  Ox- 
ford is  followed,  the  earliest  meaning 
coming  first,  with  its  illustrations,  and 
the  later  developments  in  their  order. 
An  obs.  or  rare  shows  how  many  of 
these  meanings  are  still  in  use.  In  the 
main  these  shades  of  meaning  are  finely 
distinguished. 

This  matter  of  definition  has  already 
led  us  into  illustration,  for  the  two  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  Century  Dictionary. 
First  of  all,  then,  let  us  admit  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  quotations,  as  regards 
the  eye  and  ease  in  using  them,  surpasses 
that  of  any  of  the  earlier  dictionaries. 
They  are  not  crowded  together,  verse 
and  prose,  as  in  the  Oxford,  but  are  sep- 
arated, and  presented  attractively  to  the 
eye.  Moreover,  the  breadth  in  selection 
is  very  satisfactory.  A  word  is  not  only 
traced  in  its  first  appearances  in  the 
early  writings  of  our  language,  but  is 
given  as  it  appears  in  recent  publica- 
tions. The  Anniversary  Address  of 
J.  R.  Lowell  at  Harvard  in  1886  is 
quoted,  and  so  is  Dr.  Holmes's  An  Old 
Volume.  The  range  of  authors,  too,  is 
very  great.  One  finds,  in  turning  over 
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the  pages  of  the  dictionary,  not  only  all 
the  well-known  names  of  literature,  but 
many  of  the  less-known  or  newer  wri- 
ters, like  Jones  Very,  C.  E.  Craddock, 
J.  C.  Harris.  Even  Grant's  Memoirs 
are  quoted.  In  breadth  of  selection  the 
Century  Dictionary  seems  to  rival,  if 
not  to  surpass,  the  Oxford. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  these  illustrative 
quotations  more  criticism  can  be  made. 
Considering  the  immense  quantity  used 
and  the  number  of  words  defined,  we 
think  the  selection  is  remarkably  good. 
Occasional  cases  there  are,  however,  in 
which  the  reader  cannot  but  wish  that 
the  lines  threw  more  light  upon  the  word 
under  consideration.  For  instance, 
brawl,  a  dance,  is  far  better  illustrated 
by  Skeats  in  his  quotation  from  Cot- 
grave  than  in  the  Century  Dictionary. 
Each  defines  it  as  a  dance  ;  the  Century 
Dictionary  adds  "  a  braule."  Skeats 
says :  "  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
brausle,  explained  by  Cotgrave  as  '  a  tot- 
ter, swing,  shake,  shock,  etc. ;  also  a 
brawle  or  daunce,  wherein  many  men  and 
women,  holding  by  the  hands,  sometimes 
in  a  ring,  and  other  whiles  at  length, 
move  all  together.'  "  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary illustrates  as  follows  :  — 

"  Thence  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 
The  Idalian  brawls." 

B.  Jonson. 

"  Good  fellowes  must  go  learne  to  daunce, 
The  brydeal  is  full  near-a ; 
There  is  a  brail  come  out  of  Fraunce, 
The  fyrst  ye  harde  this  yeare-a." 

Good  Fellowes  (1569),  Halliwell,  Note  to 

Marston's  Plays. 

Certainly  Skeats  makes  this  not  uncom- 
mon word  in  the  Elizabethans  clearer 
than  does  the  Century  Dictionary.  Al- 
ternative,  too,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  seems  to  us  rather  poorly  illus- 
trated, considering  the  many  admirable 
examples  of  the  correct  and  incorrect 
uses  contained  in  Hodgson's  Errors  in 
English.  For  the  reader  who  already 
understands  fairly  well  the  proper  and 
improper  uses  of  this  word  the  illustra- 


tions will  suffice  ;  but  for  him  who  turns 
to  the  dictionary  to  look  the  subject  up 
for  the  first  time,  we  think  the  illustra- 
tions would  be  more  helpful  were  they  a 
trifle  simpler. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  said, 
the  quotations  are  often  admirably  se- 
lected. For  instance,  the  illustration 
from  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on  the  second 
meaning  of  actual  makes  it  clear  once 
for  all.  The  interpretation  given  is :  "In 
full  existence  ;  real ;  denoting  that  which 
not  merely  can  be,  but  is  ;  opposed  to 
potential,  apparent,  constructive,  and  im- 
aginary." The  quotation  is  as  follows  : 
"  Hermogenes,  says  Horace,  was  a  singer 
even  when  silent ;  how  ?  —  a  singer  not 
in  actu,  but  in  posse.  So  Alf  enus  was 
a  cobbler,  even  when  not  at  work  ;  that 
is,  he  was  a  cobbler  potential,  whereas, 
when  busy  in  his  booth,  he  was  a  cobbler 
actual." 

Again,  take  these  lines  from  Herrick, 
illustrating  buss  :  — 

"  Kissing  and  bussing  differ  both  in  this, 
We   buss  our  wantons,  but    our   wives   we 
kiss." 

There  is  one  division  of  the  work  in 
which  the  illustrations  are  especially 
clear  and  satisfactory,  —  that  which  con- 
tains the  very  praiseworthy  discussions 
of  synonyms.  Whoever  has  struggled 
with  Roget  and  with  the  dictionaries  in 
an  effort  to  corner  a  fleeting  word  that 
expresses  a  shade  of  meaning  must  turn 
to  this  feature  of  the  new  dictionary 
with  relief.  The  illustrations  in  this 
part  of  the  work  are  very  apt.  For  in- 
stance, read  the  discussions  on  acrimony 
and  its  synonyms,  on  adroit,  or  on  aban- 
don. Occasionally,  of  course,  as  in  il- 
lustrations to  show  the  distinction  be- 
tween deed  and  action,  the  quotations 
miss  a  little  in  effectiveness,  and  really 
throw  but  little  light.  One  other  kind 
of  illustration  or  of  definition  deserves 
a  passing  word  of  praise,  —  the  lists 
like  that  under  acts,  which  gives  all  of 
the  important  legislative  acts  of  history. 
Lists,  like  this,  of  phrases  and  titles  sug- 
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gested  by  a  word  will  be  very  helpful  to 
the  student. 

The  element  of  time  or  date  is 'plain- 
ly of  such  importance  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  form  in  linguistic  evi- 
dence, or  of  a  citation  in  support  of  a 
meaning,  that  we  regret  in  some  cases 
the  absence  of  more  definite  informa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  aback,  the  mean- 
ings "  toward  and  at  the  back "  are 
illustrated  by  quotations  from  Spenser's 
Shepherd's  Calendar  (June)  :  — 
''  They  drewe  abacke,  as  half  with  shame  con- 
found ;  " 

and  Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks  :  — 
"  His  gallie  .  .  .  being  set  upon  both  before  and 
abacke." 

The  impression  naturally  given  by  such 
instances  is  that  modern  ones  are  lack- 
ing, even  if  the  dictionary  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  meanings  are  obsolete. 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives,  in  fact, 
quotations  illustrative  of  these  senses 
from  four  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, Coleridge,  Carlyle,  William  Morris, 
and  Joaquin  Miller.  Both  the  old  and 
the  modern  authors  should  be  quoted  in 
such  a  case.  The  best  way  of  all  is 
doubtless  to  follow  the  example  of  Lit- 
trd  and  Dr.  Murray,  and  give  uniformly 
either  the  century  or  the  year  in  which 
the  words  quoted  were  written.  This  at- 
tention to  chronology  has  an  incidental 
advantage,  which  appears  in  its  aid  to 
correctness  in  quotation. 

•The  Preface  states  that  "all  citations 
are  given  in  the  orthography  (though 
not  always  with  the  punctuation)  of  the 
texts  from  which  they  are  taken."  This 
statement  is  subject  in  practice  to  cer- 
tain modifications,  which  are  not,  in  our 
view,  necessary.  We  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  quoting  Shakespeare  and  the 
1611  version  of  the  Bible  in  modernized 
orthography.  While  it  is  manifestly  un- 
desirable to  think  of  substituting  the 
original  orthography  of  the  1611  Bible 
in  copies  intended  for  general  use  now, 
it  is  not  unscholarly  to  treat  a  printed 
text  of  that  age  as  a  manuscript  docu- 


ment would  be  treated,  namely,  with 
fidelity  to  its  spelling.  The  dictionary 
leaves  Spenser's  words  in  their  original 
form,  including  quotations  from  his  prose 
View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland. 
If  the  original  spelling  had  been  ad- 
hered to  in  Shakespeare's  case,  the  at- 
tention of  the  editor  would  probably 
have  been  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
going  beyond  his  warrant  to  quote,  as 
he  does,  under  the  word  babble,  "  A 
babbled  of  green  fields  "  (Henry  V.  ii. 
3)  as  an  example  of  Shakespeare's  use 
of  the  word.  We  can  gladly  admit  with 
White  that  Theobald's  substitution  of 
the  above  words  for  the  senseless  "  a 
Table  of  greene  fields  "  of  the  Folio  is 
"  the  most  felicitous  conjectural  emen- 
dation ever  made  of  Shakespeare's  text," 
and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  accept 
it  as  Shakespeare's  language. 

The  above  quotation  is  also  used  as 
an  instance  under  the  word  A,  the  pro- 
vincial substitute  for  the  pronouns  of 
the  third  person.  A  far  better  example, 
among  many,  of  Shakespeare's  practice, 
that  is  his  printer's,  in  the  case  of  this 
word,  is  Hamlet  IV.  v.  185,  "  They  say 
a  made  a  good  end,"  Quarto  of  1604, 
as  against  the  Folio's,  "  They  say  he 
made  a  good  end." 

If  it  could  be  assumed  without  ex- 
amination that  the  dictionary  would  be 
abreast  of  the  times  in  any  department, 
that  one  would  be  the  chief  editor's 
specialty,  namely,  etymology.  The  as- 
surance that  Professor  Whitney's  name 
gives  of  the  quality  of  this  feature  of 
the  work  is  further  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  who 
wrote  the  etymologies,  and  several  other 
well-known  American  scholars  in  the 
department  of  English.  It  is  not  in 
vain  also  to  assure  the  general  reader, 
as  is  done  in  the  Preface,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  comparative  philology  are  es- 
tablished ;  that  is,  are  matters  suscep- 
tible of  proof,  and  not  dependent  on 
authority  which  a  later  generation  of 
scholars  may  or  must  ignore.  The  labor 
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of  students  of  English  etymology  has 
now  become  mainly  that  of  collecting 
and  collating  evidence  in  special  cases, 
and  in  this  process  observing  well-de- 
fined and  well-known  laws  of  historical 
sequence  of  sounds.  It  is  work  that  is 
comparatively  sure  of  reward,  while,  as 
in  most  other  sciences,  the  chances  of 
discovery  of  laws  now  unknown  dimin- 
ish constantly.  In  the  care  taken  to 
give  only  those  forms  which  are  histori- 
cally attested  in  support  of  a  given  deri- 
vation, and  conscientiousness  in  marking 
with  an  asterisk  purely  supposititious 
ones,  the  dictionary  proves  that  it  de- 
serves as  nearly  as  may  be  perfect  con- 
fidence. We  have  tested  it  in  many 
critical  words  with  a  great  degree  of 
satisfaction.  In  the  limitations  as  to 
fullness  which  Dr.  Scott  had  to  observe, 
the  material  is  selected  and  arranged 
on  a  scientific  basis.  When  the  dic- 
tionary is  completed,  there  will  be  no 
such  body  of  facts,  as  to  the  history  of 
our  English  words,  elsewhere  accessible 
in  a  single  popular  work.  The  rare 
cases  of  the  recent  establishment  and 
proving  of  the  etymology  of  a  common 
word  are  fully  treated,  and  with  an 
evident  use  of  the  best  authorities.  The 
word  bad  is  an  instance  in  point ;  though 
the  degree  of  probability  as  to  its  con- 
nection with  Anglo-Saxon  bceddel  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  dictionary 
would  lead  one  to  infer.  Professor  Zu- 
pitza  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  prove  the  derivation,  and  his 
name  should  not  have  been  omitted 
from  the  account  of  the  history  of  the 
word. 

One  has  only  to  compare  the  etymolo- 
gy of  acorn  with  that  given  in  Webster 
(derived  there  from  ac,  oak,  and  corn), 
or  of  bless,  or  care,  to  be  convinced  that 
etymology  is  now  a  science,  and  no 
longer  guess-work  ;  though  it  is  plainly 
unfair  to  compare,  in  etymology,  the 
Century  with  Webster,  as  there  has  been 
no  revision  of  Dr.  Mahn's  etymologies 
in  the  latter  since  1864,  when  etymology 


had  hardly  become  a  science.  This  ap- 
plies more  strictly  to  native  English 
(Anglo-Saxon)  words,  the  facilities  for 
the  study  of  which  have  greatly  multi- 
plied since  the  last  revision  of  Webster. 
But  in  respect  to  etymology,  we  must 
still  acknowledge  the  great  authority  of 
Skeats.  In  neither  the  Oxford  nor  the 
Century,  we  may  note,  under  appetite,  is 
reference  made  to  petere  (Gk.  Trero/xcu), 
to  fly  at,  which  brings  out  the  under- 
lying image  or  metaphor,  connecting  it 
thus  with  pen,  from  penna  (feather), 
which  is  for  pet-na. 

Both  in  the  Preface  and  in  the  article 
on  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Century  leans  away 
from  the  views  of  the  Green-Freeman 
school  of  historians  and  the  modern 
school  of  English  philologists,  who  see 
in  our  mother  tongue  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  development  from  the  earliest 
records  of  the  English  people  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  not  a  language  "  which  has  been 
constructed "  of  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Anglo-French  of  the 
Normans,  on  the  other.  The  well-known 
views  of  Professor  March,  regarding 
Anglo-Saxon  as  a  language  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  English,  are  quoted  at 
some  length  under  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
substitution  of  "Old  English"  for 
"  Anglo-Saxop,"  which  is  merely  one 
dialect  of  Old  English,  advocated  by 
Professor  Cook  in  his  translation  of 
Siever's  Angelsachsische  Grammatik,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  historical  facts 
of  the  language,  as  set  forth  by  some 
of  the  greatest  living  English  scholars. 
Rest,  bosom,  stream,  sand,  sun-beam, 
etc.,  have  always  been  English,  and  can- 
not properly  be  spoken  of  as  derived 
from  Anglo-Saxon  rest,  bosm,  stream, 
sand,  sunn-beam,  etc.  Stormonth,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  dictionary,  teaches 
sound  doctrine  on  this  point :  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  have  not  been  so  generally 
introduced  as  etymologies,  because,  strict- 
ly speaking,  they  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  a  distinct  language,  but 
must  simply  be  regarded  as  Old  Eng- 
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lish."  This  is  not  quoted  as  a  criticism 
on  etymology  in  the  Century  Diction- 
ary, but  only  as  favoring  that  view  of 
our  language  that  is  destined  to  outgrow 
the  narrower  one. 

A  cursory  examination,  mainly,  of 
Part  I.  will  hardly  justify  any  minute 
criticism.  On  page  2,  in  the  article  on 
A  (a-),  the  eye  falls  on  a  passage  that 
sounds  a  little  strange  to  modern  ears  : 
''  This  construction  ["  is  being  built  "], 
though  condemned  by  logicians  and 
purists,  is  well  established  in  popular 
speech,  and  will  probably  pass  into  coi-- 
rect  literary  usage,"  —  a  prophecy  long 
ago  fulfilled  in  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  present  century.  In  the 
same  article,  the  distinction  between  the 
verbal  noun  (-ing)  and  the  present 
participle  (-ing)  is  not  made,  we  think, 
with  sufficient  emphasis. 

The  genesis  of  the  colloquial  "  they 
are  oncoming  "  (active)  is  from  the  par- 
ticiple, not  from  the  verbal  noun.  The 
prepositional  prefix  (a-)  arises  from  con- 
fusion with  such  expressions  as  "  the 
house  was  a-building  "  (passive),  in 
which  "  building  "  is  a  pure  verbal  noun. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  was  clearly  off 
his  guard  when  he  wrote  that  "  the 
vulgar  or  dialectic  expression  '  he  is  a 
going '  is  far  more  correct  than  '  he  is 
going,'  "  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Moms  in  English  Accidence.  "  He 
is  coming  "  is  directly  traceable  to  "  he 
is  cominde"  the  southern  form,  in  mid- 
dle English,  of  Anglo-Saxon  "  he  is 
cumende "  (present  participle),  one  of 
the  oldest  idioms  in  the  language.  At 
a  much  later  period,  "  he  is  a  coming  " 
(active)  arose  from  confusion  with  the 
correct  passive  construction,  as  "  the  ark 
was  a  preparing." 

The  dictionary,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
recognizes  the  strong  influence  upon 
technical  lexicography  which  results 
from  the  fecundity  of  science  in  word- 
making  ;  and  no  class  of  scientific  men 
will  have  more  cause  for  satisfaction  in 
the  new  lexicon  than  that  large  group, 


consisting  of  physicians,  sanitarians,  zo- 
ologists, and  botanists,  included  under 
the  general  term  "  biologists."  Biology 
certainly  had  peculiar  claims  to  a  large 
hospitality,  as  is  admitted  in  the  Preface, 
and  also  to  "  a  degree  of  prominence 
corresponding  to  the  remarkable  recent 
increase  in  its  vocabulary."  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  alone  would  have  justi- 
fied so  generous  a  treatment  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences  in  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter. It  is  rather  the  profound  and 
almost  all-embracing  influence  which  bi- 
ology has  wielded  in  language,  in  his- 
tory, in  literature,  and  in  religion,  as  well 
as  the  fermentation  which  it  has  gener- 
ated in  social  and  speculative  philosophy, 
that  entitles  it  to  preeminent  considera- 
tion. Since  1850  biology  has  actually 
achieved  the  difficult  feat  of  effecting 
for  mankind  an  almost  universal  change 
in  its  intellectual  point  of  view. 

Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  casual 
reader,  and  the  searcher  for  the  meaning 
of  many  words  new  to  our  literature,  will 
find  what  they  seek.  But  so  full  and  rich 
is  the  treatment  in  this  special  department 
that  the  lexicon  may  serve  equally  well 
as  a  technical  glossary  for  the  biologist, 
in  the  laboratory,  the  museum,  and  the 
seminary.  Moreover,  it  fills  as  well  as 
anything  can  a  void  so  complete  as  to 
have  been  virtually  a  vacuum.  There 
has  been  hitherto  not  only  nothing  like 
it,  but  it  might  almost  be  said  that  there 
has  been  nothing  at  all.  Since  the  several 
authors  had  literally,  therefore,  no  guide 
to  follow,  it  would  be  obviously  unfair 
to  expect  the  work  to  be  in  all  respects 
complete.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  all 
the  biological  sciences  should  be  fully 
or  even  equally  represented,  or  that  the 
treatment  of  so  vast  and  so  new  a  subject 
should  be  always  symmetrical  or  bal- 
anced. If  ornithology  and  ichthyology 
seem  to  occupy  too  much  space,  and  em- 
bryology and  physiology  too  little,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  historically  speak- 
ing, the  former  have  been  the  more  at- 
tended to  by  our  American  scientific  men. 
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The  biological  definitions  are  generally 
good,  though  not  always  above  criticism  ; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  aberrant, 
the  zoological  definition  of  which  would 
do  as  well  or  better  for  varying,  and  is 
actually  misleading  in  giving,  as  it  does, 
the  impression  that  its  etymological 
meaning  does  not  apply  in  practice,  while 
in  fact  it  fulfills  precisely  the  modern 
post-Darwinian  usage.  The  definition 
of  algce  might  easily  have  been  simpli- 
fied, and  the  encyclopaedic  portion  of  the 
definition  of  blood  describes  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  mammalian  blood  merely  as 
"  flat  disks,"  although  every  school-boy 
knows  that  in  most  mammals  they  are 
flattened  biconcave  disks. 

In  carrying  out  the  encyclopaedic  fea- 
tures of  the  lexicon,  much  success  has 
been  achieved  within  astonishingly  nar- 
row compass  ;  but  physicians  and  bacteri- 
ologists will  be  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  term  agar-agar  (the  native  name  of 
Bengal  isinglass)  has  been  transferred 
with  its  definition  from  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary, without  any  hint  whatsoever  of 
its  great  scientific  and  practical  impor- 
tance as  a  medium  for  the  "  culture  "  of 
disease  germs  and  other  bacteria  at  the 
blood  heat,  where  gelatine  —  its  princi- 
pal rival  —  melts  and  is  worthless.  It 
is  also  a  serious  omission  that  no  men- 
tion is  made,  under  color,  of  Bering's 
theory  of  color  sensation  alongside  of 
the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  (which  is 
njentioned),  and  which  it  is  threaten- 
ing to  supersede.  The  definition  of  con- 
jugation is  made  so  comprehensive  as 
to  include,  without  remark,  fertilization, 
to  which  in  botany,  at  least,  it  has  often 
stood  opposed. 

The  only  noteworthy  departure  which 
we  have  noticed  in  orthography  is  the 
use  of  chlorophyl  instead  of  chlorophyle, 
a  usage  which  prevails  throughout  the 
book  in  this  word  and  in  others  hav- 
ing the  same  ending.  We  observe  with 
pleasure  among  words  of  long  standing 
apochromatic,  a  word  invented  in  1887, 
and  now  universally  adopted  to  charac- 


terize microscope  objectives  made  with 
the  "  new  glass." 

The  figures  are  generally  excellent, 
especially  those  of  birds,  fishes,  and  in- 
sects. Others  are  only  tolerable,  like 
that  of  the  moonwort  fern,  Botrychium, 
or  are  coarse  and  suggest  careless  "  pro- 
cess "  work,  like  that  of  the  peristome 
of  a  moss  given  under  cilium.  In  only 
one  case,  however,  have  we  noticed  thor- 
oughly bad  work,  namely,  in  the  figure 
of  human  blood  corpuscles  on  page  592. 
As  a  rule,  admiration  silences  criticism 
in  all  these  particulars,  as  the  pages, 
one  by  one,  are  turned ;  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  figure  less  adapted 
to  show  the  real  relations  of  that  impor- 
tant embryonic  respiratory  organ,  the 
allantois,  than  the  one  referred  to 
under  that  word.  It  is  an  old  figure, 
chosen  in  the  place  of  many  better  and 
newer  ones. 

It  is  the  inclusion  of  the  innumerable 
technical  terms,  doubtless,  that  biolo- 
gists should  be  most  grateful  for ;  but 
even  here  there  ought  to  be  a  limit,  and 
we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  admitting 
Adidas,  "  a  family  of  ptenoglossate  pec- 
tinibranchiate  gasteropods,  typified  by 
the  genus  Aclis  with  a  much-curved  mi- 
nute .odontophore,  densely  hirsute,  with 
simple  uncinate  teeth  and  a  rimate  tur- 
reted  shell,"  especially  as  there  appear  to 
be  only  "  two  genera,  represented  by  four 
species  in  Norway."  The  use  of  the 
term  "  protovertebrae  "  in  the  explanation 
of  the  figure  on  page  897  is  old-fash- 
ioned and  no  longer  sanctioned  by  the 
best  authorities,  for  the  reason  that  the 
bodies  referred  to  are  not  merely  proto- 
vertebrce,  but  form  also  other  portions  of 
the  dorsal  region.  The  genus  Clathro- 
c-t/stis  —  a  humble  group  of  algae,  or, 
more  strictly,  of  cyanophyceae  —  is  in- 
cluded ;  but  the  writer  of  the  definition 
evidently  had  in  mind  only  the  rosy 
Clathrocystis,  which  produces,  for  exam- 
ple, the  trouble  known  as  "red  codfish," 
at  Gloucester,  etc..  and  fails  to  add,  as 
he  might  have  done,  that  other  kinds 
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are  troublesome  in  drinking-water,  where 
they  often  choke  up  or  discolor  stored 
waters.  It  is  also  quite  incorrect  to  de- 
scribe the  genus  as  "  consisting  of  minute 
rose-colored  cells,"  since  the  commonest 
fresh-water  form  has  blue-green  cells. 
Typographical  errors  seem  to  be  very 
rare,  the  only  one  we  have  observed  be- 
ing Balbiana  for  Balbiani,  under  acineti- 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  working  biologist  can 
dispense  with  the  lexicon,  or  how  any 
one  having  occasion  to  find  a  particular 
word  can  fail  to  get  here  at  least  a  clue 
to  its  meaning  or  usage. 

After  all,  however,  all  criticism  upon 
the  new  dictionary  must  at  present  be 
made  with  reservations.  It  is  hard  to 
praise  without  conditions,  for  in  this  first 
volume  the  editors  have  had  as  far  as  C 
the  very  valuable  aid  of  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary, while  in  the  later  volumes  they 
must  work  without  it.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  words  yet  to  be  considered 
which  the  student  wishes  to  see  treated 
before  giving  any  final  impression  of  the 
dictionary.  For  instance,  inasmuch  as 
the  editors  claim  they  are  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  etymologies  and  the 
growth  of  words,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  they  will  treat  words  like 


dudgeon  in  its  use  as  a  dagger;  firk, 
that  word  of  many  meanings  in  the 
old  drama ;  and  the  many  words  that 
the  adaptive  minds  of  the  Elizabethans 
framed  from  other  languages  for  their 
needs.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  before  us  only  the  first  of 
the  six  volumes  which  are  to  comprise 
the  work,  and  that  it  includes  the  words 
only  from  A  to  Cono  ;  but  it  would  be 
uncivil  to  leave  so  monumental  a  work 
without  attention  in  The  Atlantic  until 
the  whole  was  completed.  Indeed,  it 
has  probably  dawned  upon  the  reader 
by  this  time  that  any  criticism  of  such 
a  book  must  be  fragmentary  and  some- 
what disconnected,  and  that  the  critic 
himself  would  probably  prefer  to  tackle 
one  volume  rather  than  six. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
Century  Dictionary  is  as  beautiful  to 
the  eye  as  it  is  satisfying  to  the  inquir- 
ing mind ;  and,  as  it  will  be  complet- 
ed in  two  years,  every  one  who  can  af- 
ford a  high-priced  dictionary  will,  of 
necessity,  buy  it,  rather  than  wait,  even 
if  his  preference  runs  that  way,  for  the 
New  English  Dictionary.  But  if  we 
may  parody  a  phrase  familiar  to  the 
users  of  dictionaries,  we  should  say, 
Get  Both. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB. 


Tours,  B.      I  SUPPOSE  the  practical  men 

Franklin.          Qf    8enge    wno    were    industri- 

ously  writing  out  books  from  authors' 
original  copy,  when  Gutenberg  and 
Fust  and  similar  cranks  were  making 
movable  type  and  promising  to  print 
as  many  as  fifty  books  while  one  could 
be  copied  in  script,  never  lost  an  hour's 
sleep  from  a  notion  that  their  business 
was  to  come  to  an  end.  Probably  the 
compositor  who  sets  up  this  paragraph 
(if  I  succeed  in  edging  into  the  lowest 


room  at  the  Contributors'  Feast)  smiles 
with  a  superior  sense  over  the  notion 
that  in  the  near  future  —  according  to 
Bellamyopia  —  the  art  of  printing  will 
be  one  of  the  historic  arts  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  the  same  compositor  when, 
a  few  years  hence,  he  does  me  the  honor 
to  read  one  of  my  books,  written  appar- 
ently in  my  own  handwriting,  but  really 
produced  by  the  operation  of  that  very 
ingenious  invention,  not  yet  perfected, 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
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with  his  eye  the  writing  of  his  favorite 
author,  while  he  hears  the  author  read- 
ing the  same  book  in  a  natural  tone  of 
voice.  The  phonographic  accompani- 
ment to  the  autographic  form  will  per- 
mit the  ear  and  the  eye  to  be  harmoni- 
ously assailed  at  once. 

If  this  invention,  for  instance,  had 
been  perfected  early  enough,  how  many 
mistakes  in  interpretation  would  have 
been  saved !  For  example,  here  is  Mr. 
Morse,  in  his  book  on  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, quoting  Franklin's  celebrated  letter 
to  Strahan.  Every  school-boy  knows 
the  letter,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  are  not  school-boys  I  give 
the  lash,  but  without  the  snapper  :  — 

"  PHILADELPHIA,  July  5,  1775. 
"  MR.  STRAHAN,  —  You  are  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  one  of  that  ma- 
jority which  has  doomed  my  country  to 
destruction.  You  have  begun  to  burn 
our  towns,  and  murder  our  people. 
Look  upon  your  hands,  they  are  stained 
with  the  blood  of  your  relations  !  You 
and  I  were  long  friends ;  you  are  now 
my  enemy," 

Now,   Mr.  Morse  finishes  his  quota- 
tion of  the  letter  as  follows  :  — 
"  and  I  am  yours.     B.  FRANKLIN." 
But  what  Franklin  really  wrote  was, 
"  and 

I  am, 

Yours, 

B.  FRANKLIN." 

If  one  reads  this  letter  in  autograph, 
he  has  an  inkling  of  its  meaning.  If, 
in  addition,  he  could  hear  Franklin's 
voice,  would  he  not  get  new  light  on  its 
exact  intent?  Mr.  McMaster,  when 
writing  of  Franklin  in  France  in  The 
Atlantic,1  refers  to  this  letter  as  gener- 
ally misunderstood.  "  We  know  of  no 
collection  of  his  works  and  letters  in 
which  this  document  is  not  treated  as  a 
piece  of  spirited  and  sober  writing.  Yet 

1  Vol.  lx.  p.  325,  or,  as  the  convenient  At- 
lantic Index  explains,  September,  1887. 


it  certainly  was  no  more  than  a  jest. 
Had  this  not  been  so,  all  friendship,  all 
correspondence,  between  the  two  would 
have  ended  the  day  the  letter  was  re- 
ceived. But  no  such  falling  out  took 
place,  and  they  went  on  exchanging  let- 
ters long  after  the  war  had  seriously  be- 
gun." 

Was  it  no  more  than  a  jest  ?  Only  the 
uninvented  phonographic  -  autographer 
could  unmistakably  show.  A  very  grim 
sort  of  jest,  to  my  thinking.  I  should 
not  want  a  correspondent  to  crack  that 
joke  twice.  My  own  theory,  which 
would  be  substantiated  by  hearing 
Franklin  read  his  letter,  is  this.  Frank- 
lin sat  down  to  write  to  Strahan  in  dead 
earnest.  He  had  just  heard  of  Bunker 
Hill.  He  remembered  Falmouth,  and 
he  was  stirred  with  indignation.  There 
was  to  be  no  "  Dear  Strahan  "  about  it, 
or  even  "  Dear  Sir."  His  friend  was 
concealed  behind  that  brutish,  insolent, 
and  blind  English  Parliament,  and  so  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  gall  and  wrote.  Ira 
furor  brevis  est,  as  our  Latin  grammar 
hath  it,  and  Franklin,  when  he  had 
written  as  far  as  "  You  and  I  were  long 
friends,"  was  arrested  by  the  last  words. 
The  antithesis,  nevertheless,  was  at  the 
point  of  his  pen,  "  You  are  now  my  ene- 
my ;  "  the  second  antithesis  immediately 
suggested  itself,  but  in  the  same  moment, 
as  by  a  flash,  he  recognized  that  this  sec- 
ond antithesis,  "  and  I  am  yours,"  was 
the  familiar  ending  to  a  letter.  "  Be  it 
so,"  the  philosopher  said  to  himself,  with 
a  faint  smile.  He  was  on  the  precipice 
of  a  rupture  with  an  old  friend;  by 
a  dexterous  hair-breadth  movement,  he 
veered  away  from  the  edge.  A  quip 
saved  him,  and,  his  fierce  wrath  ex- 
pended, he  sat  and  looked  at  his  letter. 
Yes,  he  would  send  it.  The  good  Stra- 
han would  read  between  the  lines,  and 
would  forgive  him.  Besides,  there  was 
the  bitterness  of  truth  in  it.  Now,  if 
we  could  hear  Franklin's  voice,  and  note 
the  pauses,  the  change  of  tone,  we  should 
know  exactly  what  this  letter  meant ! 
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At  No  49 

Kue  St.  Me-  a  passion  for  inscriptions,  of 
which  I  have  made  quite  a  lit- 
tle collection.  Personally  I  should  like  to 
inscribe  everything  I  possess  with  appro- 
priate mottoes,  and  I  am  ever  suggesting 
them  to  my  friends.  I  never  pass  an 
inscription  without  stopping  to  read  it, 
always  hoping  to  come  upon  something 
curious  or  interesting,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  I  were  not  occasionally  rewarded 
by  an  amusing  discovery. 

The  picturesque  town  of  Morlaix,  in 
the  department  of  Finistere,  certainly 
possesses  some  of  the  prettiest  old  houses 
to  be  found  in  Brittany,  —  houses  which 
many  American  architects  know  well, 
and  from  which  they  often  obtain  charm- 
ing suggestions,  of  which  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
In  one  of  these  houses,  not  far  from  the 
church  of  St.  Melaine,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  St.  Melaine  and  the  Ruelle  des 
Pretres,  lived,  and  still  lives,  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  few  stables  of  which  Mor- 
laix can  boast,  —  if  any  one  would  dare 
to  boast  of  such  jolting  and  primitive 
vehicles,  such  clumsy  horses,  and  such 
obstinate  drivers  as  that  town  affords. 
However,  chateaux,  churches,  and  calva- 
ries must  be  seen,  and  the  good  offices  of 
this  most  good-natured  owner  of  horse- 
flesh were  almost  daily  put  in  requisition. 
His  house,  a  high  half-timbered  structure 
on  a  stone  foundation,  was  built  as  if  to 
last  forever.  A  steep  wooden  staircase 
led  to  his  apartments,  but  it  was  not  until 
some  weeks  had  passed  that  I  had  occa- 
sion to  have  any  intercourse  with  his  fam- 
ily, since  he  was  almost  always  at  the 
door  of  his  dwelling.  One  day,  however, 
he  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  having  left 
a  message  within,  on  coming  down  the 
stairs  I  found  myself  opposite  an  in- 
scription over  the  doorway  ;  and  further 
investigation  showed  me  two  more,  — 
one  on  the  side  of  the  passage-way,  and 
another  on  a  beam  which  formed  the 
ceiling  of  the  staircase.  The  last  of 
these  inscriptions,  burnt  into  the  wood, 


had  on  either  side  of  the  verses  two 
figures,  —  one  of  St.  Peter  "  a  la  bar- 
riere,"  and  the  other  a  priest  or  bishop. 
Perhaps  the  house  formerly  belonged  to 
the  priest  who  served  the  neighboring 
church  of  St.  Melaine,  and  these  verses 
may  have  pointed  to  some  ancient  law- 
suit which  had  annoyed  the  builder  or 
owner,  and  caused  an  appeal  to  a  more 
righteous  Judge  than  any  to  be  found  in 
Brittany  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Whether  this  theory  is  correct  I  know 
not,  since  at  the  time  I  made  no  inqui- 
ries about  the  house  and  its  history  ;  nor 
did  I  see,  until  attempting  to  translate 
the  verses,  some  months  later,  the  ap- 
parent sequence  of  legal  allusion  which 
I  fancy  I  now  detect. 

These  verses,  which  are  given  just  as 
they  stood,  ran  as  follows  :  — 

DU  PAKADIS  ; 

ET  JE  ME  DI8 

QUE  POUR  MON  AME 

PEU  JE  RECLAME: 

QUITTE  AO  PROCES 

X  MON  DECES. 

DITES  X  PIERRE  X  LA  BARRIERS 
QU'OBTENIR  SUFFIRAIT  X  MA  FELICITfi 
N  PETIT  COIN  DU  CIEL  LA  CO-PROPRI^TE. 


Or,  if  I  may  attempt  a  translation  :  — 

When  the  thoughts  of  Paradise 
In  my  quiet  hours  arise, 

Then  I  cry  — 
Little  ask  I  for  my  soul 
When  I  'm  freed  from  earth's  control, 

When  I  die. 

Say  to  Peter  at  the  gate, 
That  I  pray  it  's  not  too  late 

To  obtain 

Some  small  corner  of  the  sky, 
Where,  its  happy  owner,  I 

May  remain. 

The  legal  view  is,  however,  brought  out 
more  fully  and  not  unwarrantably  in 
this  paraphrase  :  — 

I  ask  the  Judge  in  Paradise 

But  little  for  my  Soul  ; 
I  leave  my  dwelling  for  His  Court 

Freed  from  Earth's  Court's  control. 
Tell  Peter  that  one  Verdict  would 

Give  my  desires  their  fill,  — 
A  little  corner  in  His  Heaven 

With  tenancy  at  will. 
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The  second  inscription,  also  burnt  into 
the  wood,  was  just  beside  the  doorway 
as  one  went  out.  A  more  serious  vein 
seemed  to  have  seized  the  versifier,  and 
he  invokes  a  local  saint  to  aid  him  in 
dispelling  the  dark  shadows  that  oppress 
him  ;  and  thus  the  unknown  builder  cries 
out  in  his  trouble  :  — 
GKAND  SAINT  YVES,  L7ENFER,  LE  CUISANT 

PUKGATOIKE 
PREOCCUPENT     I/ESPRIT,    LE    METTANT    EN 

EMOI; 

O    MAITKE   VENIRE-,    PLAIDfez,    PLAIDE^    POUR 
MOI  ! 

VEUILLEZ  M'AIDER  CONTRE  EUX  A  GAGNER 

AC  PRETOIRE. 

Perhaps  this  can  be  paraphrased  to  read  : 
Hear  me,  O  good  Saint  Yves,  for  Hell 

And  Purgatorial  Pain 
Make  me  afraid,  and  Terror  broods 

Upon  my  weary  brain. 
Pray,  pray  for  me,  O  Master !  plead 

That  I  may  make  my  way, 
Through  all  my  Foes,  and  gain  my  Cause 

At  the  dread  Judgment  Day. 

Now  the  saint  invoked,  St.  Yves,  or,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  Yves  de  Ker-Martin, 
was  a  learned  French  monk  and  jurist, 
who  lived  in  Brittany  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Our  un- 
known friend,  always  legal-minded,  evi- 
dently thought  it  would  be  useful  to  re- 
tain one  who  understood  the  technicali- 
ties of  his  profession. 

Another  couplet  shows  us  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter,  in  which  desire 
for  that  which  is  lawful  is  mingled  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  —  the  hope  in  the 
first  verses  and  the  fear  in  the  second 
leading  to  the  sober-minded  circumspec- 
tion of  the  third  :  — 

CSUFRUIT   DE   TERRE   ICI-BA8   ME   CONTENTS 
81  JE   PUIS    SUREMENT   VIVRE    EN     LA    DOUCE 
ATTENTE. 

I  have  enough,  if  but  Earth's  use  I  'm  given, 
If  I  can  live  in  certain  hope  of  Heaven. 

Or,  to  expand  it  a  little  :  — 

If  I  enjoy  Thy  gifts  while  here  below 

It  is  enough  for  me ; 
I  use  them  not  as  mine,  but  rather  so 

As  lent  by  Thee. 

But  count  me  happy,  if,  while  this  attaining, 
I  still  can  hope  for  everlasting  gaining. 


Further  up  the  staircase  I  found  a 
design  of  a  very  different  sort.  On  the 
end  of  a  beam  was  branded  a  great  fleur- 
de-lis  with  a  legend  surrounding  it,  thus  : 

VOUS  etes  Libre 


d'aimer 
LES  TULIPES. 

I  could  not  think  what  this  motto  meant, 
until  the  woman  of  the  house  told  me 
that  it  stood  as  a  patriotic  emblem : 
"  You  are  at  liberty  to  like  tulips,"  but 
we,  through  changing  fashions,  love  the 
lily  of  France.  Whether  this  feally  was 
a  political  device,  or  a  protest  against  the 
tulipomania  which  once  ravaged  Europe, 
I  leave  the  reader  to  find  out.  To  the 
same  personage  I  present  another  and 
last  couplet :  — 

L'UN,  PAR   LA   PRESCRIPTION,    NE   PEUT   ETRE 
SURPR1S  ; 

L'ATJTRE  EST  FORT  ONEREUX,  JE  N'EN  suis 
POINT  E"PRIS. 

It  seems  to  follow  the  address  to  St. 
Yves  ;  but  as  I  fail  to  discover  its  allu- 
sion, I  am  willing  that  he  should  do  it 
into  English  rhyme  and  reason  —  if  he 
can. 

Concern-  —  It  is  said,  on  the  vague  au- 
tafreVand  thority  of  a  newspaper  item, 
Franklin.  fa^  a  British  tourist,  who 
was  refreshing  himself  at  the  lunch 
counter  of  an  American  railway  station, 
had  his  attention  directed  by  an  amiable 
native  to  "  the  great  Mr.  Ingersoll,"  who 
was  also  refreshing  himself  near  by ; 
and  that  when  he  inquired  as  to  Mr. 
Ingersoll's  claims  to  greatness,  the  na- 
tive, albeit  of  sound  orthodox  belief, 
said,  with  scarcely  concealed  pride,  "  I 
guess,  sir,  he  's  the  biggest  infidel  that 
ever  was." 

In  reading  Mr.  Morse's  admirable 
biography  of  Franklin  (in  the  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series),  I  came  upon  a 
statement  in  relation  to  Voltaire  Avhich, 
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although  apparently  introduced  as  mere- 
ly a  sort  of  rhetorical  flourish,  cannot, 
in  view  of  the  claims  of  "  our  Mister 
Ingersoll,"  be  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. Mr.  Morse  says  (page  285)  : 
"  Voltaire  came  back  to  Paris  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  voluntary  exile, 
and  received  such  adoration  that  it  al- 
most seemed  as  if,  for  Frenchmen,  he 
was  taking  the  place  of  that  God  whom 
he  had  been  declaring  non-existent,  but 
whom  he  believed  it  necessary  for  man- 
kind to  invent." 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  extract  from  Voltaire's  voluminous 
writings  any  definition  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  from  the  inhumanity 
of  man,  and  especially  from  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  religious  institutions  of 
his  day.  But  he  was  not  an  atheist. 
Many  quotations  might  be  given,  but 
this  —  "  the  sublimest  of  poetic  figures  " 
—  may  be  taken  as  an  example  :  — 

"  Oui,  dans  le  sein  de  Dieu,  loin  de  ce  corps 

mortel, 
L'esprit  semble  ^couter  la  voix  1'Eternel." 

Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  keenly  crit- 
ical essay,  says  :  "  We  search  in  vain  for 
a  positive  creed  which  logic  may  hold  in 
coherent  bonds,  or  social  philosophy  ac- 
cept as  a  religious  force.  .  .  .  Voltaire 
never  went  so  far  in  the  direction  of  as- 
sertion as  Rousseau,  and  he  never  went 
so  far  in  the  direction  of  denial  as  Hoi- 
bach.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  how  far  he 
ever  seriously  approached  the  question, 
so  much  debated  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  order  in  France,  whether 
a  society  can  exist  without  a  religion. 
He  says  in  one  place  that  to  believe  God 
and  spirits  corporeal  is  an  old  meta- 
physical error,  but  absolutely  not  to  be- 
lieve in  any  god  would  be  an  error  in- 
compatible with  wise  government." 

Mr.  Morse's  reference  to  Voltaire's 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  inventing  a 


God  is  misleading.  Voltaire  said,  ''  Si 
Dieu  n'existait  pas,  il  faudroit  1'inven- 
ter,"  —  If  God  did  not  exist,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  invent  him."  Archbishop 
Tillotson  had  said  something  like  it  be- 
fore Voltaire  was  born  :  u  If  God  were 
not  a  necessaiy  Being  himself,  he  might 
almost  seem  to  be  made  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  men." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  in 
connection  with  this  reference  to  the 
new  life  of  Franklin,  that  in  looking  over 
a  file  of  old  papers,  recently,  I  found  a 
news  item  in  the  New  York  Daily  Ga- 
zette of  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  stated 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  on  the  17th  April, 
1789,  "in  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Franklin,  President,"  at  Philadelphia, 
"  Madame  la  Princesse  Catherine  Ro- 
manowna  d'Aschkaw,  President  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,"  was  duly  elected  a 
member.  Did  the  aged  philosopher 
have  any  ulterior  object  in  view,  in  pay- 
ing this  compliment  to  a  woman  who  was 
not  then  in  good  repute  in  polite  or 
learned  circles  outside  of  Russia  ?  It 
would  almost  seem  so.  On  the  2d  No- 
vember, A.  c.  1789,  —  observe  the  date} 
—  the  Princess  Daschkaw  (generally 
written  in  English  "  Dashkoff  "),  by  com- 
mand of  the  serene  and  all-powerful 
Empress  Catherine  II.,  "  totius  Russia? 
autocritoris,"  sent  an  elaborate  diploma, 
to  which  was  attached  a  great  seal  in 
a  gold  box,  conferring  upon  Benjamin 
Franklin,  "  a  man  already  very  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  scientific  attain- 
ments," an  appointment  as  foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  diploma  was  given  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  some  years  ago,  by  William  J. 
Duane,  of  Philadelphia,  who  married 
Franklin's  niece ;  and  it  may  now  be 
seen  at  the  Public  Library,  with  much 
other  interesting  matter  relating  to 
Franklin. 
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Holiday  Books.  Dr.  John  Brown's  Rab  and 
his  Friends  (Lippincott)  appears  in  the  style, 
which  still  holds,  of  small  quarto,  with  eight 
illustrations  by  H.  Simon  and  E.  H.  Garrett, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  kindly  author.  The  il- 
lustrations, which  are  on  wood,  are  of  moder- 
ate value,  excepting  one  by  Mr.  Garrett  to  the 
words  "  One  look  at  her  quiets  the  students." 
It  gives  Ailie  in  three-quarters  length,  with 
James  in  shadow  behind  her.  The  color  is  ad- 
mirable, but  the  most  difficult  feature  is  the 
best  rendered,  for  the  face  is  singularly  strong 
in  drawing,  and  the  expression  fully  bears  out 
fner  motto.  The  hands  also  are  well  drawn  and 
.  expressive.  How  one  such  true  piece  of  work 
lifts  book  decoration  out  of  prettiness  and  pet- 
tiness into  the  dignity  of  real  art !  —  Legend 
Laymone,  a  poem  by  M.  B.  M.  Toland,  with 
photogravures  from  drawings  by  eminent  ar- 
tists. (Lippincott. )  The  legend  is  an  Indian 
one,  and  is  told  in  a  measure  which  is  nearly  as 
inappropriate  as  a  measure  can  be  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  chief  interest  attaches  to  the 
decorative  work,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  reproductions  of  forms  modeled  in  clay, 
and  is  often  very  effective.  The  full-page 
pictures  are  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence, 
that  representing  the  rolling  in  of  waves  on  the 
beach  being  perhaps  the  best.  —  Tennyson's 
The  Miller's  Daughter  has  also  been  illustrated 
by  Peirce,  Garrett,  Fenn,  Appleton  Brown,  and 
Woodward.  (Lippincott.)  The  text  does  not 
compose  very  well  with  the  cuts.  Most  of  the 
designs  are  by  Mr.  Peirce,  whose  figures  strike 
us  as  better  than  his  more  decorative  work, 
and  once  or  twice,  especially  in  his  pictures  of 
the  miller's  daughter  herself,  as  free  arid  nat- 
ural. A  good  deal  of  the  work,  however,  hardly 
rises  above  the  conventional,  and  the  highly 
calendered  paper  and  occasionally  hard  engrav- 
ing tire  the  eye.. —  Personally  Conducted,  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pen- 
nell,  Alfred  Parsons,  and  others  (Scribners), 
had  already  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas.  It  is 
less  distinctly  humorous  than  most  of  Mr. 
Stockton's  work,  but  has  the  charm  of  his 
direct,  frank  style  ;  and  he  could  not  be  him- 
self if  he  did  not  now  and  then  let  fall  some 
drollery.  The  illustrations  are  for  the  most 
part  unobtrusive  and  sketchy.  —  Christmas 
Stories  and  Poems  for  the  Little  Ones,  by  C. 
Emma  Cheney,  Sydney  Dayre,  Miss  V.  Stuart 
Mosby,  and  others.  (Lippincott.)  .  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  principle  of  selection  in  this 
book  as  regards  either  text  or  pictures.  It  is  a 
haphazard  scrap-book,  in  which  the  Christmas 


idea  is  worked  pretty  industriously. —  The 
publishers  of  the  new  edition  of  The  Marble 
Faun  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  have  placed 
all  -book-lovers  in  their  debt.  It  is  substan- 
tially an  Edition  de  luxe,  though  unlimited,  not 
differing  in  essentials  from  the  few  large-paper 
copies  (150)  previously  issued,  and  no  longer 
obtainable.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  forty- 
nine  carefully  prepared  photogravures  of  places, 
statues,  and  paintings  mentioned  in  the  ro- 
mance. There  is  also  a  fine  steel  portrait  of 
Hawthorne.  These  two  volumes  in  their  slip 
covers,  after  the  Italian  fashion,  are  an  excep- 
tional specimen  of  book-making.  —  There  is 
no  new  word  of  praise  to  be  said  touching  The 
Complete  Angler  of  Walton  and  Cotton,  but  it 
is  not  too  late  to  commend  the  desirable  edi- 
tion of  that  work  recently  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  As  admirable  as  it  is  in  typog- 
raphy and  illustration,  its  chief  charm  is  the 
essay  with  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  prefaced  the 
two  volumes.  The  large-paper  copies,  limited 
to  500,  will  very  shortly  become  scarce,  for  no 
book-collector,  especially  no  Waltonian,  will 
be  content  without  this  edition. 

Literature.  A  Collection  of  Letters  of  Dick- 
ens (Scribners)  has  been  issued,  uniform  with 
the  smaller  form  of  the  similar  collection  of 
Thackeray's  letters.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  editor  has  not  had  unpublished  material, 
but  has  drawn  on  the  letters  already  printed  in 
Forster's  Life.  They  are  delightful  letters, 
and  are  not  over-edited.  The  collection  is  more 
symmetrical  than  that  of  Thackeray  could  be, 
and  to  many  readers  it  will  be  quite  as  fresh. 
—  Character  and  Comment,  selected  from  the 
novels  of  W.  D.  Howells  by  Minnie  Macoun. 
(Houghton. )  These  selections  show  Mr.  How- 
ells  at  his  best,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  taken 
from  his  earlier  books,  and  show  him  in  his 
role  as  a  delicate  humorist  and  parlor  philoso- 
pher. —  Literary  Landmarks,  a  Guide  to  Good 
Reading  for  Young  People,  and  Teachers'  As- 
sistant, by  Mary  E.  Burt.  (Houghton.)  The 
value  of  this  little  essay  is  in  its  suggestive- 
ness.  It  will  set  people  thinking  ;  and  though 
we  believe  that  Miss  Burt  overvalues  her  own 
special  system  of  correlating  literature,  and 
can  carry  it  out  in  practice  more  effectively 
than  any  disciple  could,  it  will  do  no  one  any 
harm  to  listen  attentively  to  what  she  has  to 
say.  In  our  judgment  it  is  far  more  important 
that  a  child  should  have  the  images  suggested 
by  imaginative  literature  than  be  highly  edu- 
cated as  to  the  exact  place  of  myth  and  legend 
and  the  probable  origin  of  fables. 
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